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PREFACE 


In  this  third  edition  of  the  Sourcefaook  in  Marriage  and  the  Family  only  24  of 
the  75  articles  published  in  the  1963  edition  are  retained.  There  are  38  new  selec- 
tions, making  a  total  of  62.  This  reduction  in  the  total  number  of  articles  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  third  edition  offers  a  greater  number  of  longer  selections.  The 
theory  and  research  chapters  which  were  introduced  in  the  second  edition  have 
been  extended.  While  the  life-cycle  plan  of  organization  is  maintained,  as  in  the 
previous  editions,  special  attention  is  given  to  socialization,  urban  kinship  systems, 
cross-cultural  perspectives,  and  functional  family  problems  and  the  theoretical 
postures  employed  in  the  study  of  the  family. 

I  wish  to  express  my  gratitude  to  the  many  contributors  to  this  volume,  and  to 
Miss  Anne  Worth  for  her  technical  and  clerical  assistance. 

Marvin  B.  Sussman 
Cleveland,  Ohio 
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CHAPTER  ONE 


The  Family  in  Cross-Cultural 
Perspective 


Since  World  War  II  family  sociologists  and  other  behavioral  scientists  have  real- 
ized that  the  issues  and  problems  they  study  extend  beyond  the  confines  of 
American  society.  This  discovery,  coupled  with  a  resurgence  of  social  sciences 
in  European  countries  and  other  parts  of  the  world,  has  led  to  an  interest  in  the 
family  from  a  cross-cultural  perspective.  It  has  become  obvious  to  the  student  of 
the  family  that  generalizations  about  phenomena  cannot  be  made  if  studies  are 
limited  to  a  particular  culture.  In  this  chapter  are  four  selections,  each  of  which 
suggests  a  point  of  view  which  encompasses  similarities  and  differences  among 
family  systems  in  different  societies.  Two  selections  are  statements  of  theoretical 
positions,  and  two  are  empirical  studies. 


The  Family:  Some 

Comparative 

Considerations^ 


Marion  J.  Levy,  Jr.,  and 
Lloyd  A.  Fallers 


Professors  Levy  and  Fallers  question  the  traditional 
concept  of  "family"  when  it  is  applied  in  cross- 
cultural  research.  Since  socialization  appears  to 
be  accepted  by  most  social  scientists  as  a  function 
of  the  family,  the  process  was  considered  with 
cross-cultural  references.  It  does  not  seem  neces- 
sarily true  that  the  small,  kinship-structured  units 
(nuclear  families)  are  essential  to  a  society  because 

*  Reproduced  by  permission  of  the  American  Anthropological 
Association  from  the  American  Anthropologist,  Vol.  61,  pp.  647- 
651  (August,  1959). 

t  This  is  a  slight  revision  of  a  paper  presented  at  the  1957  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Anthropological  Association  in  Chicago, 
in  a  symposium  on  "Models  for  the  Study  of  Kinship"  organized 
by  Harry  W.  Basehart. 


socialization  requires  them.  Thus  Parsons'  argument 
on  socialization  and  the  nuclear  family  is  questioned 
in  comparative  research. 

The  authors  suggest  that  the  term  "family,"  for 
cross-cultural  work,  should  be  used  to  indicate  any 
small  kinship-structured  unit  which  carries  out  rele- 
vant functions,  rather  than  a  single  social  unit  in  a 
society.  There  is  no  evidence  to  substantiate  the 
belief  that  the  "small  kinship  structural  unit"  de- 
lineated for  one  function  {e.g.,  socialization)  would 
be  the  same  for  another  (e.g.,  economic). 

Levy  and  Fallers  assert  that  such  a  definition  of 
"family"  would  bring  cross-cultural  findings  into  a 
more  systematic  relationship  with  other  kinship 
studies. 

This  paper  raises  serious  questions  as  to  whether 
the  American  family  is  the  family,  and  whether  it 
is  a  natural  one,  and  the  best  type  of  structure  for 
carrying  out  relevant  functions. 

In  order  to  carry  out  comparative  analysis,  one 
clearly  requires  concepts  on  the  most  general  level 
which  are  applicable  to  any  society.  The  concept 
"family"  is  commonly  used  in  this  way;  that  is,  it  is 
commonly  assumed  that  in  every  society  there  is 
something  called  "the  family."  We  feel,  however, 
that  the  concept  as  it  is  most  often  used  is  ill- 
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adapted  to  comparative  analysis.  It  is  usually  as- 
sumed, either  implicitly  or  explicitly,  that  in  every 
society  there  is  a  single  social  unit  which  is  in- 
variably associated  with  certain  functions.  It  may 
even  be  assumed  that  this  unit  is  everywhere 
structurally  the  same. 

Now  progress  in  the  field  of  comparative  anal- 
ysis of  societies  has  regularly  involved  clearer 
distinction  between  structure  and  function  and  be- 
tween concrete  social  units  and  analytically  dis- 
tinguishable aspects  of  such  units  (Levy  1952). 
The  political  field  provides  a  case  in  point.  The 
term  "political  system"  in  its  common-sense  West- 
ern meaning  refers  to  a  series  of  specialized  con- 
crete social  units  (bureaucracies,  legislatures, 
courts,  parties)  with  particular  structural  forms 
(hierarchical  in  the  case  of  bureaucracies,  collegial 
in  the  case  of  legislatures,  and  so  on)  and  having 
particular  functions  with  regard  to  the  exercise  of 
power  and  authority  (adjudicating  disputes,  mak- 
ing decisions,  securing  consent).  However,  a  con- 
cept like  this  is  of  little  use  comparatively.  On  the 
one  hand,  by  this  definition  many  societies  simply 
do  not  have  "political  systems."  In  many  societies 
a  single  social  unit  —  perhaps  a  unilineal  kinship 
group  —  may  combine  the  functions  of  "church," 
"state,"  and  "firm"  and  it  will  very  likely  differ 
greatly  in  structure  from  any  of  the  specialized 
political  units  characteristic  of  the  modern  West. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  above  type  of  definition  of 
''political  system"  tends  to  obscure  as  much  as  it 
reveals  even  within  the  systems  to  which  it  is 
indigenous.  Even  the  specialized  political  units 
of  the  modern  West  have  nonpolitical  aspects, 
while  other  units,  not  of  a  specialized  political 
nature,  nevertheless  have  political  aspects.  It  is 
only  when  these  distinctions  are  recognized  that 
the  political  systems  of  the  full  range  of  human 
societies  become  commensurable. 

As  applied  to  the  political  field  or  to  most  other 
fields  of  comparative  interest,  distinctions  of  this 
kind  are  commonly  made  and,  indeed,  seem  ob- 
vious, but  in  comparative  studies  of  the  family 
they  seem  to  be  considered  unnecessary.  Un- 
doubtedly the  reason  for  this  is  the  apparent  em- 
pirical ubiquity  of  small,  kinship-structured  do- 
mestic units  having  reproductive,  socialization, 
and  sex-regulation  functions.  In  most  other  re- 
spects human  society  is  empirically  so  variable 
that  distinction  between  structure  and  function, 
between  social  units  and  analytically  distinguish- 
able aspects  of  them,  comes  quite  naturally  to 
the  social  analyst.  But  the  family,  it  seems  to  be 
felt,  is  an  exception  because  a  particular  set  of 


functions  is  so  regularly  associated  with  a  par- 
ticular type  of  unit.  Murdock,  in  what  is  certainly 
the  most  extensive  and  influential  comparative 
study  yet  undertaken,  feels  able  to  assert  at  the 
outset,  on  the  basis  of  data  from  his  sample  of  250 
societies,  that  "Either  as  the  sole  prevailing  form 
or  as  the  basic  unit  from  which  more  complex 
familial  forms  are  compounded,  [the  nuclear  fam- 
ily] exists  as  a  distinct  and  strongly  functional 
group  in  every  society"  and  that  it  universally 
performs  ".  .  .  four  functions  fundamental  to 
human  social  life  —  the  sexual,  the  economic,  the 
reproductive  and  the  educational"  (Murdock  1949: 
2-3).  Murdock's  position  has  been  widely  adopted, 
perhaps  most  notably  by  Parsons  and  Bales  (Par- 
sons 1954;  Parsons  and  Bales  1955). 

It  is  not  our  purpose  here  to  question  the  em- 
pirical ubiquity  of  small,  kinship-structured  do- 
mestic units  with  reproductive,  sex-regulation, 
and  socialization  functions.  That  there  are  striking 
regularities  in  this  sphere  seems  clear.  Neither  do 
we  propose  to  take  a  stand  on  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  these  regularities  are  in  any  sense 
"biologically  based."  Rather  we  propose  to  argue 
that,  in  spite  of  such  considerations  —  in  a  sense 
just  because  of  the  temptations  to  conceptual 
shoddiness  to  which  apparent  empirical  regulari- 
ties in  the  family  sphere  expose  us  —  it  is  desira- 
ble to  preserve  in  this  field  the  conceptual  distinc- 
tions which  have  proved  so  necessary  in  the 
comparative  analysis  of  other  aspects  of  human 
society. 

Let  us  assume,  then,  that  small,  kinship-struc- 
tured units  are  universal  —  are  indeed  structural 
requisites  of  any  society.  Functionally,  socializa- 
tion would  appear  to  be  the  heart  of  the  mat- 
ter. Parsons  and  Bales  have  argued  with  great 
cogency  that  socialization  requires  small  units  and 
that  completely  non-kinship-structured  small  units 
are  unlikely  to  carry  out  the  function  effectively 
(although  of  course  human  ingenuity  may  devise 
alternatives).  Of  the  other  "universal  functions" 
attributed  by  Murdock  to  the  family,  reproduction 
and  sexual  regulation  would  appear  to  be  as- 
sociated with,  and  probably  secondary  to,  sociali- 
zation. Parsons'  argument  here  seems  to  us  con- 
vincing (Parsons  1954).  Murdock's  remaining 
"universal  function"  —  the  economic  —  seems  to 
us  to  be  on  an  entirely  different  level.  It  is  not  so 
much  that  families  universally  fulfill  economic 
functions  vis-a-vis  other  units  and  the  society  at 
large;  clearly,  the  degree  to  which  and  the  ways 
in  which  they  do  so  are  subject  to  enormous  varia- 
tion. Rather,  the  point  would  seem  to  be  that 
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families,  like  other  social  units,  must  make  pro- 
vision for  the  distribution  of  goods  and  services 

that,  like  other  units,  they  have  economic  aspects. 
If  families  are  universal,  probably  because  of 
their  usefulness  as  socialization  devices,  then  in- 
deed in  every  society  they  have  economic  func- 
tions. It  would  appear  to  be  the  socialization 
function,  however,  which  lies  at  the  root  of  the 
requisite  nature  of  families. 

But,  assuming  that  small,  kinship-structured 
units  are  structural  requisites  of  any  society,  and 
assuming  that  they  are  so  because  socialization 
requires  it,  it  does  not  follow  either  that  (a)  there 
is  a  single  such  unit  in  every  society  ("the  family") 
which  carries  out  every  aspect  of  the  sociali- 
zation function  and  its  associated  or  derivative 
functions  or,  still  less,  that  (b)  in  every  society 
this  unit  is  the  nuclear  family.  We  do  not  believe 
that  either  Murdock  or  Parsons  has  shown  these 
statements  to  be  true.  If  they  are  not  true,  then  it 
becomes  seriously  misleading  to  use  the  term 
"family55  as  a  comparative  concept  on  the  most 
general  level  to  refer  to  a  concrete  unit,  to  a  par- 
ticular structural  type  and  to  an  invariant  set  of 
functions  taken  together.  It  becomes  necessary  to 
distinguish  these  elements  so  that  the  ranges  of 
variation  which  are  thereby  admitted  may  be 
discussed. 

Let  us  first  consider  the  universality  of  the 
nuclear  family  as  the  unit  for  socialization.  Mur- 
dock argues  that,  even  where  the  nuclear  family 
is  "enveloped"  in  more  extended  domestic  units, 
it  is  always  clearly  distinguished  as  a  separate 
subunit  and  he  rather  implies  that  it  is  always  the 
more  fundamental  unit  vis-a-vis  the  "universal 
functions  of  the  family.5'  We  would  not  deny  that 
in  most,  if  not  all,  societies  persons  are  typically 
able  to  distinguish  their  own  parents  and  siblings 
from  other  kinsmen.  We  do  not  believe,  however, 
that  extended  family  households  always  "consist" 
of  aggregations  of  nuclear  families  —  that  in  such 
households  children  are  always  socialized  pri- 
marily in  terms  of  the  nuclear  family  subunit. 
This  is  essentially  the  point  made  by  Linton  in 
his  distinction  between  "conjugal5'  and  "consan- 
guineal"  families  (Linton  1936: 159-160].  We  can- 
not in  this  paper  undertake  to  test  this  notion  on 
a  wide  range  of  empirical  data,  but  we  would  cite 
data  with  which  we  are  familiar  from  societies 
which  are  not  particularly  unusual  in  the  relevant 
respects.  One  of  us  has  pointed  out  that  in  the 
traditional  Chinese  family  children  are  typically 
socialized  in  terms  of  the  patrilineal  extended 
family  unit  and  that  within  this  unit  the  nuclear 


family  was  by  no  means  the  "strongest"  subunit 
for  socialization  purposes  (Levy  1955).  Among  the 
Basoga  of  East  Africa,  the  typical  household  is 
occupied  by  a  nuclear  family  plus  odd  individual 
kinsmen.  However,  the  solidarity  of  exogamous 
patrilineages  is  strong  and  nuclear  families  tend 
to  be  split  by  the  conflicting  loyalties  of  the 
spouses.  Divorce  is  consequently  very  common 
and  hence  children  are  very  often  socialized  in 
households  where  only  one  parent  is  present. 
More  importantly,  even  where  marriages  remain 
intact,  the  conflict  of  lineage  loyalties  results  in 
a  primary  orientation  on  the  part  of  children  to 
the  lineages  of  the  two  parents  rather  than  to  the 
nuclear  family  as  a  unit  (Fallers  1957).  The  Hopi 
would  appear  to  represent  an  analogous  situation 
on  the  matrilineal  side,  while  among  the  famous 
Nayar,  apparently,  the  nuclear  family  disappears 
altogether  in  favor  of  the  consanguineal  unit  (Eg- 
gan  1950:113-114;  Gough  1952a,  1952b).  (Thus  the 
Nayar  seem  to  us,  not  an  ethnographic  oddity,  but 
merely  an  extreme  extension  of  a  quite  wide- 
spread pattern.) 

Secondly,  there  is  the  question  of  whether  in 
every  society  there  is  a  single  small,  kinship- 
structured  unit  which  carries  out  the  socialization 
function.  Again,  the  traditional  Chinese  extended 
family  would  seem  to  represent  a  relatively  com- 
mon contrary  case.  Young  children  tend  to  be 
socialized  almost  exclusively  by  mothers  and 
grandmothers;  later  the  sexes  divide,  boys  asso- 
ciating primarily  with  adult  males  and  girls  with 
adult  females.  Thus,  at  various  times  and  with 
regard  to  the  two  sexes,  different  subunits  emerge 
as  primary  for  socialization.  Among  the  matrilin- 
eal Ashanti  of  Ghana,  it  is  quite  clear  from  Fortes5 
material,  the  typical  child  is  primarily  oriented 
during  one  phase  of  socialization  to  a  consan- 
guineal unit  centering  upon  its  mother  and  her 
brother,  while  during  another  phase  it  is  asso- 
ciated primarily  with  a  conjugal  unit  based  upon 
father  and  mother  (Fortes  1949). 

We  are  well  aware  that  this  brief  discussion  is 
far  from  doing  justice  to  Parsons5  complex  psy- 
choanalytic argument  concerning  socialization 
and  the  nuclear  family.  From  a  psychogenetic 
standpoint,  the  kernel  of  the  problem  is  whether 
adequate  socialization  requires  the  "Oedipus  situ- 
ation55 in  its  full  sexual  sense  —  that  is,  the  regular 
presence  in  the  domestic  unit  of  a  cohabiting  pair 
or  "conjugal  family"  —  or  whether  the  mere  pres- 
ence in  the  domestic  unit  of  adult  male  and  female 
role  models  —  an  adult  brother  and  sister,  for 
example  —  is  sufficient.  An  attempt  to  deal  more 
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fully  with  the  psychogenetic  argument  must  await 
another  occasion,  but  we  do  feel  that  considera- 
tions of  the  sort  put  forward  here  suggest  a  re- 
statement of  the  problem  along  the  following 
lines: 

It  seems  to  us  untenable  to  assume  that  the 
socialization  function  is  invariably  carried  out 
primarily  within  a  single  kinship-structured  unit 
—  the  nuclear  family  or  any  other  —  even  though 
we  assume  that  small,  kinship-structured  units 
are  structural  requisites  of  any  society  and  that 
their  requisite  nature  is  bound  up  with  the  sociali- 
zation function.  This  being  so,  we  suggest  that  the 
concept  "family,"  to  be  useful  for  general  compar- 
ative purposes,  should  be  used  to  refer  not  to  a 
single  social  unit  in  each  society,  but  rather  to  any 
small,  kinship-structured  unit  which  carries  out 
aspects  of  the  relevant  functions.  We  suspect  that, 
using  the  term  in  this  way,  one  would  find  in  most 
societies  a  series  of  "family"  units.  We  cannot 
systematically  spell  out  the  possibilities  here,  but 
one  would  want  to  distinguish,  among  others, 
units  for  socializing  each  of  the  two  sexes  and 
units  associated  with  distinguishable  aspects  and 
temporal  phases  of  socialization.  We  have  noted 
above  that,  while  the  requisite  and  universal  nature 
of  small,  kinship-structured  units  probably  rests 
upon  the  socialization  function,  once  such  units 
exist  other  functions  come  into  the  picture.  Thus, 
for  example,  one  would  have  to  distinguish  units 
which  fulfill  the  economic  functions  arising  from 
the  existence  of  the  socialization  units;  there  is 
no  reason  to  assume  that  these  units  would  be  the 
same.  In  Ashanti,  a  child  and  its  mother  may 
commonly  live  in  the  household  of  the  mother's 
brother,  but  the  mother  may  nevertheless  send 
food  to  her  husband  living  in  another  household. 

We  suggest  that  the  concept  of  the  family  pre- 
sented here  facilitates  a  more  differentiated  anal- 
ysis of  small,  kinship-structured  units  and  their 
functions;  that  it  brings  the  study  of  such  units 
into  more  systematic  relationship  with  other  kin- 
ship studies;  and  that  it  facilitates  the  systematic 
comparison  of  such  units  with  non-kinship-struc- 
tured units.  There  is  clearly  something  special 
about  "the  family";  we  argue  only  that  the  study 
of  it  deserves  the  same  conceptual  care  that  we 
customarily  apply  to  the  study  of  other  aspects 
of  society. 
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Family  and  Kinship^ 


Bernard  Farber 


This  selection  is  concerned  with  three  topics:  (1) 
the  concept  of  culture  as  it  is  related  to  the  family; 

(2)  variations  in  maintenance  of  family  culture;   and 

(3)  variations  in  the  content  of  family  culture. 
Particularly  relevant  for  the  study  of  the  family  are 

norms  and  values,  which  may  be  transmitted  by  the 
family  (imitation),  by  nonfamilial  institutions  which 
influence  family  life  (teaching),  and  changes  in 
previous  norms  and  values  (innovation).  Activities 
in  the  family  are  described  as  precribed  or  preferred, 
and  family  status  may  be  achieved  or  ascribed. 
Variations  in  families  from  culture  to  culture  are 
illustrated  in  lineage  and  descent,  the  composition 
of  the  marriage  group,  and  in  residence  and  mate 
selection. 

Using  a  cross-cultural  approach,  Professor  Farber 
points  out  specific  differences  and  similarities  in 
some  kinship  systems. 

*  From  Family:  Organization  and  Interaction  by  Bernard  Farber 
published  by  Chandler  Publishing  Company,  San  Francisco. 
Copyright  ©  1964  by  Chandler  Publishing  Company.  Reprinted 
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In  Chapter  l,t  the  concept  of  the  family  was  de- 
fined in  terms  of  particular  cultural  elements. 
Family  culture  was  presented  as  the  procedures 
for  regulating  marriage  and  divorce,  legitimation 
of  the  birth  of  children,  courtship,  kinship  identity 
and  obligations,  father-mother  activities  in  the 
socialization  of  children,  and  biological  and  emo- 
tional family  maintenance.  The  present  chapter 
elaborates  upon  this  definition  and  indicates  the 
wide  variation  theoretically  possible  in  these 
procedures. 

This  chapter  is  concerned  with  three  topics: 
First,  the  concept  of  culture  as  it  is  related  to  the 
family.  The  discussion  emphasizes  the  evalua- 
tion placed  upon  the  procedures  for  regulating 
family  relations  as  well  as  the  sources  of  these 
evaluations.  Second,  variations  in  the  ways  in 
which  family  culture  (and  kinship  rules  in  par- 
ticular) is  maintained.  Distinctions  are  drawn 
between  prescribed  and  preferred  activities  and 
between  ascribed  and  achieved  family  status. 
Third,  the  possible  variations  in  the  content  of 
family  culture  and  the  implications  of  these  varia- 
tions for  the  continuity  of  this  culture.  Each  of 
the  elements  of  family  culture  in  the  definition  of 
the  family  is  analyzed  with  respect  to  logically 
possible  alternatives.  Examples  are  used  to  sug- 
gest ways  in  which  the  different  alternatives  in 
procedures  affect  the  transmission  of  family  cul- 
ture from  one  generation  to  the  next.  Although 
the  usefulness  of  some  of  the  discussion  for  the 
study  of  the  family  may  not  be  immediately  ap- 
parent, the  concepts  introduced  are  necessary  for 
understanding  material  in  the  chapters  which 
follow. 

THE  CONCEPT  OF  CULTURE 

The  family  was  called  a  cultural  entity  in  Chap- 
ter 1,  It  is  now  in  order  to  convey  more  clearly 
what  is  meant  by  culture  and  the  relevance  of  the 
concept  of  culture  to  the  study  of  the  family. 

Like  many  concepts  in  social  science,  the  con- 
cept of  culture  defies  the  formulation  of  a  precise, 
categorical  definition.  Instead,  definition  of  cul- 
ture sensitize  inquirers  to  view  the  social  life  of 
man  in  a  certain  way  and  lead  them  to  focus  upon 
certain  aspects  of  social  life.  A.  L.  Kroeber  fo- 
cused upon  things  which  are  man-made  and  can 
be  transmitted  from  generation  to  generation.  His 
definition  was  formulated  at  a  time  when  instinct 
psychology  was  prevalent.  Kroeber's  view  of 
culture  as  "superorganic"  sensitized  social  scien- 


tists to  give  attention  to  nonbiological  explana- 
tions of  social  behavior.1  Leslie  White  regards 
culture  as  a  complex  of  symbols.  He  considers  a 
symbol  as  a  thing  which  has  a  value  or  meaning 
bestowed  upon  it  by  people  who  use  it.2  His  def- 
inition implies  that  the  central  focus  of  studies 
of  man's  environment  should  be  upon  its  mean- 
ing to  men.  Clyde  Kluckhohn's  definition  covers 
essentially  what  is  regarded  as  culture  in  this 
book: 

Culture  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  the  visible  act, 
the  speech,  or  the  product  of  these  things.  It  is  a 
way  of  thinking,  feeling,  believing.  It  is  the 
knowledge  stored  up  [in  memories  of  men,  in 
books  and  objects]  for  future  use  —  patterns  for 
doing  certain  things  in  certain  ways,  not  the  doing 
of  them.  We  study  the  overt  behavior,  the  speech 
and  gestures  and  activities  of  people,  and  the 
tangible  results  of  these  things,  such  as  tools, 
houses,  cornfields,  and  what  not.  It  has  been 
customary  in  lists  of  "culture  traits"  to  include 
such  things  as  watches  or  lawbooks.  This  is  a 
convenient  way  of  thinking  about  them,  but  we 
must  remember  that  they,  in  themselves,  are  noth- 
ing but  metals,  paper,  and  ink.  What  is  important 
is  that  some  men  know  how  to  make  them,  while 
others  set  a  value  on  them,  are  unhappy  without 
them,  direct  their  activities  in  relation  to  them,  or 
disregard  them. 

Culture,  then,  is  one  facet  of  human  life.  It  is 
that  part  which  is  learned  by  people  as  a  result  of 
belonging  to  some  particular  group,  and  is  that 
part  of  learned  behavior  which  is  shared  with 
others.  It  is  our  social  legacy,  as  contrasted  with 
our  organic  heredity.  It  is  the  main  factor  which 
permits  us  to  live  together  in  a  society,  giving  us 
ready-made  solutions  to  our  problems,  helping  us 
to  predict  the  behavior  of  others,  and  permitting 
others  to  know  what  to  expect  of  us.3 

Particularly  relevant  in  the  study  of  family  life 
are  the  norms  and  values  which  people  hold. 
Norms  and  values  are  elements  of  culture.  Norms 
are  patterns  of  conduct  which  people  regard  as 
right  and  proper.  Ordinarily,  they  learn  these 
norms  in  interaction  with  other  people.  They  eval- 
uate some  norms  as  being  more  right  and  more 
proper  than  others.  They  thus  regard  norms  of 
conduct  in  terms  of  certain  criteria.  These  criteria, 
which  consist  of  objectives,  ends,  aims,  or  goals  of 
life,  are  called  values.  This  discussion  of  the  fam- 
ily considers  those  norms  and  values  which  people 

1  A.  L.  Kroeber,  "The  Super-organic,"  American  Anthropologist, 

19  (1917),  pp.  163-213. 

8 Leslie  A.  White,  The  Science   of  Culture,  New  York:   Grove, 


t  Chapter  references  in  this  paper  refer  to  those  in  the  original 
book. 


8  Clyde  Kluckhohn,  Culture  and  Behavior,  New  York:  Free  Press, 
1962,  p.  25. 
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hold  regarding  courtship,  marriage,  divorce,  so- 
cialization of  children,  kinship  identity  and  obli- 
gations, residence,  and  household  maintenance  as 
elements  of  family  culture. 

Where  do  the  norms  and  values  of  family  life 
come  from?  There  are  three  sources: 

First,  norms  and  values  can  be  received  from 
the  previous  generation  of  family  members.  Much 
of  family  culture  is  transmitted  from  parents  and 
kindred  to  children. 

Second,  many  institutions  and  groups  in  society 
which  are  not  directly  relevant  to  family  life  have 
developed  norms  and  values  pertaining  to  family 
behavior.  Attempts  by  these  institutions  and 
groups  to  influence  family  life  are  quasi-family 
activities.  Many  institutions  and  groups  perform 
quasi-family  activities.  For  example,  religious 
writings  are  explicit  in  rules  regarding  family 
conduct.  People  are  variously  told:  Honor  thy 
father  and  thy  mother;  thou  shalt  not  commit 
adultery;  the  family  that  prays  together,  stays  to- 
gether; marriage  should  be  restricted  to  persons 
of  the  same  religious  beliefs ;  divorce  is  improper. 
Law-enforcement  agencies,  schools,  mass  com- 
munication media,  and  even  businesses  also  try 
to  impose  or  encourage  particular  norms  and 
values  in  family  life. 

The  third  source  of  family  culture  is  the  manip- 
ulation of  previous  norms  and  values  to  create 
new  strategies  of  family  organization.  In  Western 
society,  since  the  household  frequently  consists 
of  a  relatively  isolated  small  group,  perhaps  a 
good  deal  of  family  culture  is  created  within  the 
nuclear  family.  Thus  patterns  of  culture  are 
learned  through  imitation  and  teaching  and  are 
sometimes  developed  through  innovation* 

VARIATIONS  IN  THE  MAINTENANCE 
OF  KINSHIP  RULES 

There  are  wide  variations  in  the  extent  to  which 
individuals  are  expected  by  their  relatives  to  ad- 
here to  rules  and  procedures  relating  to  family 
relationships.  These  variations  occur  both  within 
any  society  and  between  societies. 

Major  variations  in  rules  of  family  life  revolve 
upon  the  issue  as  to  whether  a  given  rule  estab- 
lishes what  is  prescribed  or  merely  what  is  pre- 
ferred. Other  important  variations  in  family  rela- 
tionships occur  because  in  some  societies  (or 
some  segments  within  a  society)  family  member- 
ship is  an  ascribed  status  whereas  in  other  soci- 
eties or  segments,  membership  in  families  is  an 
achieved  status.  These  terms  will  be  discussed  in 
the  sections  below. 


Prescribed   and   Preferred  Activities 
in  the  Family 

In  their  attention  to  norms,  individuals  make  a 
distinction  between  prescribed  and  preferred  ac- 
tivities. Prescribed  activities  are  those  which  the 
individual  must  (or  must  not)  do.4  Violations  of 
prescriptions  bring  punishment.  The  incest  taboo 
is  a  prescribed  rule  for  virtually  all  mankind; 
parent-child  intercourse  or  brother-sister  inter- 
course is  ordinarily  regarded  with  horror  and 
punishment  is  severe.  An  individual  is  rewarded 
for  performing  preferred  activities  but  is  not  gen- 
erally punished  for  nonperformance.  In  modern 
Egypt,  a  cousin  is  preferred  to  a  stranger  as  a 
marriage  partner,  but  not  prescribed. 

The  nature  of  the  act  itself  does  not  determine 
whether  or  not  that  act  will  be  prescribed  or  pre- 
ferred. In  ancient  Egypt,  brother-sister  marriage 
was  practiced  not  only  among  royalty  but  also 
among  commoners.  The  practice  was  more  promi- 
nent among  the  wealthy,  urban  population  than 
among  the  poor,  rural  population.  Middleton  sug- 
gests that  incestuous  marriage  served  the  purpose 
of  keeping  family  property  intact  from  one  genera- 
tion to  the  next.5 

Sometimes,  there  is  little  agreement  among  vari- 
ous segments  of  a  society  as  to  whether  a  par- 
ticular act  is  prescribed  or  preferred.  Endogamy 
(marrying  within  the  group)  within  religious 
groups  is  merely  preferred  for  most  segments  of 
American  society;  yet  many  families  regard  endog- 
amy as  prescribed  and  will  cut  off  contact  and 
"disown"  a  child  who  marries  outside  the  religion. 
For  example,  in  orthodox  Jewish  families,  if  a 
child  marries  outside  the  religion,  the  parents 
may  regard  the  child  as  dead  and  engage  in  ritual 
mourning  (such  as  rending  their  clothes  and  ob- 
serving a  ten-day  mourning  period  of  prayer  and 
seclusion). 

The  prescribed  act  has  a  tendency  to  drive  the 
individual  either  back  to  the  traditional  family 
culture  (and  conformity)  or  into  another  culture 
(and  violation);  there  can  be  no  half-hearted  com- 
mitment regarding  prescribed  acts.  The  preferred 
act,  however,  permits  opening  the  family  culture 
to  other  kinship  units  by  introducing  slight 
changes  in  norms  and  facilitates  gradual  change 
in  family  culture. 

*  The  distinction  between  prescribed  and  preferred  activities 
appears  in  numerous  sociological  and  anthropological  writings. 
For  example,  see  Rodney  Needham,  Structure  and  Sentiment, 
Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1962,  pp.  8-9. 
5  Russell  Middleton,  "Brother-Sister  and  Father-Daughter  Mar- 
riage in  Ancient  Egypt/'  .American  Sociological  Review,  27  [1962), 
pp.  603-611. 
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Family  and  Kinship  Status  as  Ascribed 
or  Achieved 

We  can  distinguish  those  societies  in  which 
membership  in  the  kinship  unit  is  an  ascribed 
status  from  those  societies  in  which,  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes,  kinship  membership  is  an  achieved 
status,  An  ascribed  status  refers  to  a  social  posi- 
tion which  an  individual  attains  by  birth  or  some- 
times by  marriage.6  Age  and  sex  expectations  and 
traditional  family  obligations  have  been  ascribed 
to  individuals  merely  because  they  were  born 
with  a  certain  sex  into  a  particular  family.  An 
achieved  status  refers  to  a  social  position  which 
an  individual  attains  through  performing  certain 
actions. 

A  study  by  R.  Firth  and  J.  Dj  amour  suggests 
that  in  contemporary  society,  the  relatives  who 
are  actively  participating  as  kin  to  an  individual 
(his  kindred]  can  be  better  characterized  as  hold- 
ing an  achieved  rather  than  ascribed  status.7  The 
Firth  and  Dj  amour  investigation  of  kinship  pat- 
terns in  London  revealed  three  levels  of  partici- 
pation. First,  there  were  intimate  kin  who  inter- 
acted frequently  and  who  could  be  readily  relied 
upon  for  assistance.  Second,  the  effective  kin 
were  those  relatives  who  interacted  only  occa- 
sionally (usually  at  ceremonial  occasions  such  as 
weddings  or  funerals),  but  whose  aid  could  also 
be  counted  on  in  time  of  need.  Finally,  there  were 
the  nominal  kin  who  were  seldom  seen  and  with 
whom  no  personal  relationship  existed.  Among 
the  families  in  the  kinship  network,  interaction 
and  assistance  were  in  the  final  analysis  a  matter 
of  personal  preference.  In  a  sense,  the  relatives 
had  to  earn  the  right  of  participation  as  intimate 
or  effective  kindred.  In  this  sense,  intimate  or 
effective  kinship  status  is  achieved. 

Relationships  between  kin  in  Western  society 
(as  suggested  by  the  London  study)  can  be  con- 
trasted with  those  of  the  Gusii  in  Kenya.  Among 
the  Gusiit  rights  and  obligations  between  kin  are 
determined  by  birth.  The  Gusii  trace  descent 
through  the  male  line  and  only  men  are  recog- 
nized as  full  members  of  the  descent  group  (or 
lineage).  The  descent  group  is  clearly  demar- 
cated; a  male  either  belongs  or  does  not  belong 
to  a  kinship  group  descended  from  a  particular 
ancestor.  If  he  belongs  to  a  particular  group,  he 
has  certain  rights  and  obligations  in  his  inter- 

e  Definitions  of  ascribed  and  achieved  status  based  upon  Ralph 
Linton,  The  Study  of  Man,  New  York:  Appleton-Century,  1936. 
7R.  Firth  and  J.  Djamour,  "Kinship  in  South  Borough,"  in  R. 
Firth,  ed.,  Two  Studies  of  Kinship  in  London,  London:  Athlone 
Press,  1958. 


action  with  other  members  of  that  descent  group. 
Neither  he  nor  the  other  members  of  the  descent 
group  have  to  earn  rights  of  participation  in  activ- 
ities relevant  to  the  kindred;  these  rights  accrue 
to  them  by  virtue  of  their  birth.  For  example,  male 
descendants  of  the  same  grandfather  constitute 
a  single  mourning  group  and  perform  the  ritual  of 
head-shaving  at  each  other's  funerals.  Mourning 
groups  combine  to  form  a  larger  kin  group  in 
which  there  is  much  hospitality  and  intimacy.  The 
male  members  of  the  larger  kin  group  are  gen- 
erally descended  from  the  same  great-grandfather 
or  the  same  great-great-grandfather.  Several  of 
the  larger  kin  groups,  united  on  the  basis  of  a 
common  ancestor,  join  together  to  form  a  clan. 
All  clan  members  must  marry  outside  the  clan. 
With  participation  based  on  ascribed  status,  per- 
sonal choice  and  personal  preference  are  subor- 
dinated to  rights  and  obligations  attached  to 
descent-group  membership.  With  kindred  mem- 
bership as  an  ascribed  status,  the  Gusii  kindred 
has  definite  boundaries  defined  by  rules  of  descent 
and  clearly  defined  obligations  with  respect  to 
any  member.8 

VARIATIONS  IN  THE  CONTENT  OF 
FAMILY  CULTURE 

This  section  describes  the  possible  variations  in 
the  content  of  family  culture  and  suggests  ways 
in  which  these  variations  are  related  to  the  con- 
tinuity of  family  culture.  Variations  in  patterns 
of  family  life  are  indicated  with  respect  to  mar- 
riage (variations  in  the  composition  of  the  mar- 
riage group],  to  kinship  identity  and  obligations 
(patterns  of  descent),  to  biological-family  mainte- 
nance (rules  of  residence),  to  social-family  main- 
tenance (basic  maintenance  unit),  and  to  the  court- 
ship system.  Divorce  practices  are  discussed  in 
the  course  of  characterizing  other  elements  of 
family  culture.  Variations  in  the  socialization  of 
children  are  highly  complex  and  will  be  de- 
scribed in  Chapters  11  and  12. 

Composition  of  the  Marriage  Group 
and  Continuity 

Several  possibilities  exist  for  describing  the 
composition  of  the  marriage  group:  one  man  and 
one  woman  (monogamy),  one  man  and  more  than 
one  woman  (polygyny),  one  woman  and  more 
than  one  man  (polyandry),  more  than  one  woman 
and  more  than  one  man  (group  marriage).  In 

*  Robert  A.  LeVine  and  Barbara  B.  LeVine,  "Nyansongo:  A 
Gusii  Community  in  Kenya,"  in  Beatrice  B.  Whiting,  ed..  Six 
Cultures,  New  York:  Wiley,  1963,  pp.  3,9-202. 
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some  societies,  the  practice  of  concubinage  or 
keeping  a  mistress  is  substituted  for  polygyny. 

Ordinarily  polygyny  appears  to  be  related  to 
the  status  of  women.  The  relationship  between 
the  contribution  of  women  to  the  production  of 
commodities  for  subsistence  and  the  form  of  pre- 
ferred family  life  has  been  the  topic  of  some  in- 
vestigation. Using  the  Human  Relations  Area 
Files,  Heath  found  that  monogamy  tends  to  occur 
more  readily  in  those  societies  in  which  the  wo- 
man's productive  contribution  is  low  and  that 
polygyny  tends  to  predominate  when  the  woman's 
contribution  is  high.  Similarly,  the  dowry,  mar- 
riage without  economic  consideration,  and  mutual 
gift  exchange  tend  to  predominate  where  the 
woman's  role  in  production  is  low;  bride  service, 
sister  exchange,  and  bride  price  are  found  more 
often  when  the  woman's  contribution  is  high.9 
Hence,  the  woman's  economic  contribution  apT 
pears  to  be  a  source  of  demand  in  marriage. 
When  her  contribution  is  low,  there  is  a  smaller 
demand  for  women  and  monogamy  rather  than 
polygyny  is  the  preferred  form.  When  her  con- 
tribution to  production  is  high,  she  costs  more 
(in  the  husband's  services  if  not  in  money]  and 
polygyny  is  preferred. 

The  most  direct  effect  of  the  composition  of  the 
polygynous  marriage  group  upon  family  continu- 
ity is  to  provide  a  large  subsistence  base  and  suf- 
ficient personnel  for  the  succeeding  generation. 
However,  a  secondary  effect  of  polygyny  is  to 
expand  the  span  of  generations.  This  expansion 
of  generations  occurs  when  the  wives  are  of 
different  ages.  Since  brides  are  expensive,  the 
older  man  may  be  in  a  better  position  to 
purchase  brides  than  a  younger  man.  A  man 
who  purchases  wives  both  early  and  late  in 
his  life  can  have  children  over  a  forty-  or 
fifty-year  period  instead  of  being  restricted  to 
the  childbearing  years  of  one  wife.  The  husband 
is  able  to  extend  his  authority  during  a  longer 
period  of  time  over  the  next  generation  of  family 
members. 

In  contrast  to  polygyny,  polyandry  is  rare.  It 
tends  to  occur  where  conditions  are  harsh  and 
wives  contribute  little  economically.10  In  poly- 
andry, there  is  ordinarily  a  specific  husband  who 
is  designated  as  the  father  of  a  child.  For  exam- 
ple, the  eldest  brother  may  be  arbitrarily  desig- 
nated as  the  father,  or  bestowing  a  gift  upon  the 
wife  may  establish  one  of  the  husbands  as  the 
father.  Fatherhood  in  a  polyandrous  society  is 

8Dwight  B.   Heath,   "Sexual  Division  of  Labor  and  Cross-Cul- 
tural Research,"  Social  Forces,  37  (1958),  pp.  77-79. 
1°  Ibid. 


obviously  a  social  category  rather  than  a  biolog- 
ical one.11 

Group  marriage  is  apparently  a  deviant  mar- 
riage form  in  any  society.  In  addition  to  being 
practiced  in  a  few  Utopian  settlements,  it  was 
favored  by  Plato  for  the  philosophers  in  his  ideal 
society.12  The  failure  of  group  marriage  to  per- 
sist through  numerous  generations  has  suggested 
to  many  sociologists  that  this  form  of  marriage  is 
incapable  of  orderliness  in  the  replacement  of 
generations.  However,  other  sociologists  have 
suggested  that  the  failure  of  group  marriage  to 
persist  in  these  settlements  has  resulted  from  hos- 
tile actions  by  the  larger  society  as  well  as  from 
financial  difficulty. 

Monogamy  is  the  prevalent  form  of  marriage 
in  almost  all  societies.  In  contrast  to  polygyny, 
monogamy  restricts  the  influence  of  the  older 
generation  over  the  younger  generation  to  a 
shorter  period. 

Lineage  and  Descent 

Another  variation  in  the  forms  of  family  life  is 
that  with  respect  to  the  reckoning  of  descent. 
Reckoning  of  descent  is  important  for  kinship 
identity  and  for  defining  obligations  to  others  in 
the  society.  In  many  societies  the  problem  of 
lineage  or  descent  is  of  crucial  importance.  Line- 
age determines  inheritance,  authority,  economic 
privilege,  rights  of  participation  in  ceremonies 
and  rituals,  choice  of  marriage  partner,  and  even 
whose  side  to  take  in  a  conflict.  There  are  four 
possibilities  for  determining  lineage:  through  the 
male  members  of  the  family  (patrilineal),  through 
the  female  members  of  the  family  (matrilineal), 
through  both  male  and  female  (bilateral),  and 
through  either  male  or  female  lines  (bilineal). 

Membership  in  a  lineage  is  indicated  by  the 
specific  obligations  and  rights  of  the  person  in 
his  interaction  with  other  persons  connected  to 
him  through  "blood"  or  marriage.  In  the  extreme 
unilineal  systems,  the  patrilineal  and  matrilineal, 
there  is  much  differentiation  in  obligations  of  the 
person  toward  his  mother's  and  father's  relatives. 
The  person  may  act  very  formally  toward  mem- 

11  See    William    I.    Thomas,    Primitive    Behavior,    New    York: 
McGraw-Hill,  1937,  pp,  117-121;  David  Mandelbaum,  "Polyandry 
in  Kota  Society,"  American  Anthropologist,  40  (1938),  pp.  574- 
583;   and  Marvin  K.   Opler,   "Women's   Social  Status   and  the 
Forms  of  Marriage,"  American  Journal  of  Sociology,  49  (1943), 
pp.  142-143;  Stuart  A.  Queen,  Robert  W.  Habenstetn,  and  John 
R.  Adams,  The  Family  in  Various  Cultures,  New  York:  Lippin- 
cott,  1961,  pp.  18-43. 

12  "The  Republic"  in  The  Works  of  Plato,  New  York:  Modern 
Library,  1928,  pp.  409-419;  see  William  M.  Kephart,  The  Family, 
Society  and  the  Individual,  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin,  1961,  for 
the  discussion  of  Oneida  Community,  pp.  181-194. 
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bers  of  his  father's  kinship  group  but  very  warmly 
toward  his  mother's  kin  (or  vice  versa).  In  the 
extreme  case,  the  kin  of  one  of  his  parents  may 
have  exclusive  rights  over  his  productive  and  re- 
productive powers.  Most  societies,  however, 
probably  require  only  moderate  differentiation  in 
interaction  between  mother's  and  father's  kin. 
When  there  is  no  differentiation  made  between 
mother's  and  father's  kin,  we  regard  the  kinship 
system  as  bilateral. 

The  complications  of  lineage  are  indicated  by 
family  relations  in  Greece.13  In  contemporary 
Greek  village  society,  the  formal  reckoning  of 
kinship  is  bilateral.  Yet  the  husband's  kin  main- 
tain control  over  the  wife's  activities  and  repro- 
ductive powers  through  patrilocal  residence  and 
the  control  of  property  (especially  through  male 
inheritance).  The  wife  almost  becomes  a  member 
of  the  husband's  kin  group.  However,  by  retain- 
ing control  over  the  wife's  dowry  even  after  mar- 
riage, the  wife's  family  can  somewhat  compen- 
sate for  the  control  by  the  husband's  kin.  Thus, 
in  the  Greek  family,  the  retention  of  control  by 
the  wife's  family  over  the  dowry  given  to  the  hus- 
band prevents  the  complete  absorption  of  the 
wife  into  the  husband's  lineage. 

In  some  societies,  the  relationship  between 
lineage  and  family  culture  may  be  markedly  af- 
fected by  the  presence  of  a  clan  or  tribe  system 
of  social  organization.  An  individual  belongs  not 
only  to  a  certain  family  line  but  also  to  a  particu- 
lar clan  or  tribe.  For  example,  the  Kiowa  Apache 
kinship  system  was  marked  by  bilateral  descent, 
and  marriage  within  the  tribe  was  preferred. 
Aside  from  the  endogamous  preference  within 
the  tribe,  there  was  little  restriction  on  marital 
choice.14  Similarly,  among  the  Cheyenne  mar- 
riage was  regulated  not  only  by  the  immediate 
kinship  network  of  families,  but  also  by  clan 
considerations.  Marriage  was  not  allowed  within 
either  the  mother's  or  father's  patrilineal  clan 
groups.15 

Variations  in  lineage  are  discussed  below  as  if 
complications  of  tribal  and  clan  rules  relating  to 
persons  eligible  for  marriage  do  not  exist. 

Matrilineage  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that 
even  where  lineage  is  determined  through  the 
female  line,  authority  and  responsibility  for  the 

13  Ernestine    Friedl,    VosaliJca,    A    Village    in    Modern    Greece, 
New  York:  Holt,  1962. 

14  J.  Gilbert  McAllister,  "Kiowa-Apache  Social  Organization,"  in 
Fred  Eggan,  ed.,  Social  Anthropology  of  North  American  Tribes, 
Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1937,  pp.  99-109. 
wFred  Eggan,  "The  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Kinship  System," 
in   Fred  Eggan,    ed.,    Social  Anthropology   of  North   American 
Tribes,  Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1937,  pp.  35-96. 


maintenance  of  the  line  is  ordinarily  vested  in  the 
male  [especially  the  mother's  brother).16  The  bio- 
logical father-husband  is  related  to  his  own  chil- 
dren only  through  bonds  of  affection  established 
through  intimate  contact  but  he  has  little  author- 
ity over  them.  The  extent  of  obligation  of  the 
husband  varies  markedly  in  matrilineal  societies. 
In  some  societies  he  returns  to  his  lineage  home 
only  on  feast  days  and  during  ceremonial  peri- 
ods; in  other  societies,  he  continues  to  spend 
most  of  his  time  with  his  own  mother's  kin  group 
and  is  directly  responsible  for  his  sister's  chil- 
dren. Divorce  is  fairly  common  in  matrilineal 
societies,  especially  in  those  societies  in  which 
the  woman  continues  to  reside  with  her  brother 
even  after  marriage. 

In  his  discussion  of  African  matrilineal  kinship, 
Gluckman  indicated  that: 

Here  a  man  is  socially  reproduced,  so  to  speak, 
not  in  his  own  son,  but  in  his  nephew  by  his 
sister.  He  is  responsible  for  his  sister's  well- 
being,  and  his  nephew  inherits  his  property  and 
position.  But  though  his  sister  provides  him  with 
his  heir,  he  may  not,  under  the  ban  on  incest,  him- 
self beget  her  children.  He  has  to  get  some  other 
man,  or  men,  to  cohabit  with  his  sister  in  order 
that  she  have  children,  some  of  whom  will  be  his 
heirs  and  successors.17 

The  Nayar  of  India  present  the  extreme  case 
indicating  the  transiency  of  marriage  where  the 
wife's  family  is  responsible  for  the  socialization 
of  the  children.  Among  the  Nayar,  the  married 
couple  lives  together  only  three  days  after  the 
ceremony.  Henceforth,  the  couple  parts  and  the 
husband  no  longer  carries  on  any  of  the  activities 
associated  with  husband-father  in  American  soci- 
ety. Instead,  the  wife's  children  are  begotten  by 
her  lovers,  and  her  relatives  form  the  basic  do- 
mestic unit.18 

In  patrilineal  societies,  a  cleaner  break  can  be 
made  between  the  married  woman  and  her  own 
family  of  orientation.  Unlike  the  male  in  a  matri- 
lineal society,  the  female  in  a  patrilineal  society 
does  not  retain  supervisory  obligations  in  her 
own  lineage.  She  is  not  expected  to  participate 
in  the  socialization  of  her  sister's  or  brother's 
children  nor  does  she  take  part  in  the  decisions  of 
her  lineage  after  marriage.  The  woman  can  there- 

"  Max  Gluckman,  Conflict  and  Custom  in  Africa,  Glencoe,  111. : 
Free  Press,  1955,  pp.  S4r-80. 

17  Ibid.,  p.  67. 

18  E.  Kathleen  Gongh,  "Is  tixe  Family  Universal?  —  The  Nayar 
Case,"  in  Nonnaa  W.  Bell  and  Ezra  F.  Vogel,  A  Modern  Intro- 
duction to  the  Family,  New  York:  Free  Press,  1960,  pp.  76-92; 
reprinted  from  Journal  of  the  Royal  Anthropological  Institute, 
89  (1959), 
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fore  become  more  completely  incorporated  in  the 
patrilineal  group.  In  some  instances,  continuity 
in  the  patrilineage  is  assured  through  brother- 
sister  marriage.  In  Egypt,  marriage  records,  gene- 
alogies, and  even  "a  card  of  invitation  issued  by 
a  mother  for  the  marriage  together  of  her  son  and 
daughter"  indicate  the  encapsulation  of  the  fam- 
ily possible  (and  sometimes  preferred)  in  the  patri- 
lineage.19 

In  general,  close  relationships  with  the  wife's 
consanguine  kin  outside  the  patrilineage  would 
interfere  with  her  incorporation  into  her  hus- 
band's family.  In  many  patrilineal  societies,  or- 
dinarily women  can  initiate  divorce  proceedings 
only  with  difficulty.20  Perhaps  restrictions  on  di- 
vorce prevent  homesickness  or  personal  attach- 
ments to  old  friends  and  family  from  taking  prec- 
edence over  commitments  to  the  husband's  family. 

In  the  patrilineal  society,  the  husband's  kinship 
group  gains  the  rights  not  only  to  the  woman's 
sexual  activity,  but  also  the  children  produced  by 
her.  The  rights  to  the  children  provide  for  the 
replacement  of  the  personnel  of  the  husband's 
family  from  one  generation  to  the  next.  In  addi- 
tion, however,  the  children  are  raised  in  the  social 
traditions  and  offices  of  the  husband's  lineage  and 
in  this  manner  the  continuity  of  the  patrilineal 
family  culture  is  maintained.  In  contrast,  in  matri- 
lineal  societies,  although  rights  to  the  wife's  sex- 
ual activities  are  given  to  the  husband,  he  does 
not  have  rights  to  his  children.  The  children  are 
ordinarily  under  the  authority  of  the  mother's 
brother.  Control  over  the  children  by  the  mother's 
brother  rather  than  by  the  husband  enables  the 
matrilineal  family  culture  to  continue  from  one 
generation  to  the  next. 

Even  in  unilineal  societies,  there  are  circum- 
stances in  which  an  individual  may  transfer  by 
the  device  of  "complementary  filiation"  to  the 
lineage  of  the  parent  through  whom  his  descent 
would  ordinarily  not  be  reckoned.21  Comple- 
mentary filiation  generally  occurs  when  there  is 
insufficient  personnel  to  occupy  the  offices  of  the 
kinship  units.  Because  of  high  death  rates  and 
fecundity  impairment  (perhaps  through  disease 
and  insufficient  diet],  occasionally  the  kin  group 
will  not  have  a  large  enough  population  to  fulfill 
its  duties  and  obligations.  Murdock  cites  in- 
stances of  complementary  filiation  occurring 

19  MiddJeton,  op.  cit. 

20  George  P.  Murdock,  "Family  Stability  in.  Non-European  Cul- 
tures," Arunals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social 
Science,  272  [1950),  pp,  195-201. 

21  Meyer  Fortes,   "The  Structure  of  Unilineal  Descent  Groups," 
American  Anthropologist,  55  (1953),  pp.  17-41. 


among  the  Mongo  when  a  man  has  no  sister  (so 
that  he  is  unable  to  use  her  bride  price  for  ob- 
taining his  own  bride]  and  among  the  Trukese 
when  the  woman  has  insufficient  "mothers"  and 
"sisters"  to  maintain  an  efficient  extended  fam- 
ily.32 The  Mongo,  who  are  patrilineal  and  patri- 
local,  permit  the  man  without  a  sister  to  affiliate 
with  his  mothers'  patrilineage  and  to  receive  a 
wife  from  his  maternal  uncle,  Among  the  Truk- 
ese, who  are  matrilineal  and  matrilocal,  the  wo- 
man with  a  shortage  of  "mothers"  and  "sisters" 
can  join  her  father's  matrilineage.  Thus,  in  spite 
of  personnel  shortages,  continuity  of  norms  main- 
taining unilineality  and  accompanying  practices 
is  ensured  by  adopting  the  remaining  personnel 
into  existing  lineages. 

Another  mechanism  for  maintaining  lineage 
when  there  is  a  shortage  in  personnel  of  the 
appropriate  sex  to  carry  on  the  line  is  to  reverse 
lineage  rules  for  one  generation.  Among  the  Miao 
tribes  of  China,  who  were  normally  patrilocal  and 
patrilineal,  when  a  man  had  daughters  but  no 
sons,  one  daughter  would  remain  at  home  and 
her  husband  would  come  to  live  with  her.  Her 
husband  would  give  up  his  lineage  rights  to  the 
children.23  A  comparable  situation  occurs  in 
maintaining  the  English  throne.  In  the  absence  of 
a  male  heir,  Queen  Elizabeth  II  ascended  the 
throne  and  maintained  the  paternal  line.  Her  son 
will  assume  his  rights  and  duties  as  a  member  of 
his  mother's  patrilineage.  In  this  way,  not  only 
will  the  personnel  of  the  family  line  be  replaced, 
but  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  lineage  will  con- 
tinue to  remain  in  operation, 

In  the  bilineal  society  the  married  pair  can 
affiliate  with  either  the  husband's  or  the  wife's 
family.  In  some  cases,  this  affiliation  may  be  re- 
lated to  joining  the  family  enterprise.  For  exam- 
ple, the  society  may  be  organized  on  the  basis  of 
family  corporations.  The  young  husband  and  wife 
are  then  required  to  join  the  corporation  of  either 
his  or  her  parents.  The  corporation  assumes  the 
supervisory  task  over  the  maintenance  of  lineage 
and  socialization  of  children.  The  divorce  rate  in 
the  bilineal  society  organized  on  the  basis  of  cor- 
porations tends  to  be  high.24 

The  bilateral  system  appears  to  characterize 
contemporary  urban  society.  Characteristics  of 

22  George  P,  Murdock,  "Cognatic  Forms  of  Social  Organization," 

in  George  P.  Murdock,  ed.,  Social  Structure  in  Southeast  Asia, 

New  York:  Wenuer-Gren  Foundation,  1960,  p-  12. 

^Ruey  Yih-Fu,  "The  Magpie  Miao  of  Southern  Szechuan,"  in 

George  P.  Murdock,  ed.,  Social  Structure  in  Southeast  Asia,  p. 

146. 

24  J.  D.  Freeman,  "The  Iban  of  Western  Borneo,"  in  George  P. 
Murdock,  ed.,  Social  Structure  in  Southeast  Asia,  pp.  65-87. 
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this  system  constitute  the  major  content  of  this 
book.  Research  on  other  societies  (China,  USSR, 
Greece,  India  and  the  Arab  countries  in  northern 
Africa  and  the  Middle  East]  suggests  that  changes 
in  family  systems  in  those  societies  are  occurring 
in  the  direction  of  the  bilateral  system  charac- 
teristic of  American  society.25 

Residence  and  Continuity 

Another  source  of  variation  in  family  forms 
related  to  the  problem  of  continuity  is  that  of 
residence.  There  are  two  patterns  of  residence  — 
by  marriage  and  by  generation. 

Marital  Rules  of  Residence.  Where  does  the 
married  couple  go  to  live?  Murdock  suggests  the 
following  alternatives:  With  the  wife's  family 
(matrilocal  or  uxorilocal  residence),  with  the  hus- 
band's family  (patrilocal  or  virilocal  residence), 
with  either  family  of  orientation  [bilocal  resi- 
dence), or  to  a  residence  of  the  couple's  own  choice 
regardless  of  location  (neolocal  residence).  Rarely, 
the  rule  of  residence  is  that  of  living  near  an 
uncle  (avunculocal  residence).26 

The  importance  of  marital  residence  for  family 
continuity  is  found  in  the  supervision  and  social- 
ization of  children.  If  the  wife  goes  to  live  with 
her  husband's  family,  she  is  a  stranger  and  at  a 
general  disadvantage  in  maintaining  control  over 
her  children.  If  the  husband  lives  with  his  wife's 
people  (matrilocal  residence),  he  too  is  at  some 
disadvantage.  However,  if  the  couple  does  not 
live  far  from  the  husband's  own  family,  he  is  less 
a  stranger.  The  bilocal  rule  again  provides  some 
choice  to  the  married  couple  and  the  residence 
may  be  chosen  on  the  basis  of  least  disadvantage. 
The  rule  believed  to  exist  in  contemporary  Amer- 
ican society  is  that  of  neolocal  residence.  Since 
this  rule  has  not  been  systematically  examined, 
it  is  possible  that  for  different  groups,  matrilocal, 
patrilocal,  or  bilocal  tendencies  exist. 

The  description  of  normal  residential  patterns 
in  a  society  is  complicated  by  changes  in  the 
composition  of  the  domestic  group  over  time. 
Fortes  suggests  that  there  are  three  major  phases 
in  the  developmental  cycle  of  the  domestic  group. 
The  first  phase  is  one  of  expansion  lasting  from 
the  marriage  of  two  people  to  the  adulthood  of 
the  last  child.  The  second  phase  is  one  of  disper- 

*  C.  K.  Yang,  The  Chinese  Family  in  the  Communist  Revolution, 
Cambridge,  Mass.:  Technology  Press,  1959;  "Family  Research 
around  the  World,"  Marriage  and  Family  Living,  23  (1961),  No. 
2;  "International  Issue  on  the  Family,"  Marriage  and  Family 
Living,  16  (1954),  No.  4. 

26  George  Peter  Murdock,  Social  Structure,  New  Yorfc:  Macmil- 
lan,  1949. 


sion.  This  phase  begins  with  the  marriage  of  the 
first  child  and  ends  with  the  marriage  of  the  last 
child.  The  third  phase,  which  Fortes  calls  the 
replacement  phase,  is  one  in  which  the  domestic 
group  consists  of  the  old  married  couple.  The  third 
phase  "ends  with  the  death  of  the  parents  and 
the  replacement  in  the  social  structure  of  the 
family  they  founded  by  the  families  of  their  chil- 
dren, more  specifically,  by  the  family  of  the 
father's  heir  amongst  the  children."27 

Various  changes  in  residential  patterns  can 
occur  over  the  years.  In  societies  in  which  the 
husband  provides  a  bride  service  as  payment  for 
his  wife,  the  married  couple  may  reside  with  the 
wife's  family  until  the  husband  has  completed  his 
obligations.  This  matrilocal  period  would  occur 
in  the  expansion  phase.  Early  socialization  of 
children  would  involve  the  wife's  relatives;  the 
norms  and  values  imparted  to  the  children  would 
be  influenced  by  the  matrilocal  residence.  After 
the  husband  has  completed  his  bride  service,  the 
couple  may  then  move  to  the  husband's  family. 
The  dispersion  and  replacement  phases  would 
take  place  under  conditions  of  patrilocal  resi- 
dence. The  husband's  relatives  would  be  involved 
in  the  marriage  of  the  children.  Another  compli- 
cation in  describing  residence  patterns  of  domes- 
tic groups  involves  the  beginning  and  the  end  of 
the  dispersion  phase.  Freeman  found  that  among 
the  Iban  of  Borneo,  the  oldest  brother  would  re- 
side with  his  wife's  family  upon  marriage;  the 
youngest  son  would  remain  on  the  family  prop- 
erty and  his  wife  would  move  in.28  The  Iban  are 
clearly  bilocal  in  residence;  yet  the  term  bilocal 
residence  does  not  in  itself  suggest  the  effect  of 
birth  order  upon  residence  at  marriage.  Thus, 
although  the  number  of  basic  possibilities  of  resi- 
dence at  marriage  are  few  (matrilocal,  patrilocal, 
bilocal,  neolocal  and  avunculocal) ,  the  time  factor 
introduces  many  complications  in  norms  for  resi- 
dence of  married  couples  prevalent  in  a  society. 

Generational  Bules  of  Residence,  Several  possi- 
bilities also  exist  with  respect  to  rules  of  residence 
of  children.  Not  all  children  are  expected  to  live 
with  their  mother  and  father  as  a  single  unit.  In 
some  societies,  the  children  are  supposed  to  live 
with  their  mother;  in  other  societies  with  their 
father;  in  still  other  societies  with  other  relatives; 
and  in  various  societies  with  groups  of  other  chil- 
dren. Among  the  Fulani  of  the  Sudan,  the  home- 

27  Meyer  Fortes,   "Introduction,"  in  Jack  Goody,  ed.,  The  De- 
velopmental Cycle  in  Domestic  Groups,  Cambridge:  Cambridge 
University  Press,  1958,  p.  5. 
38  Freeman,  op.  cit 
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stead  is  arranged  in  such  a  way  that  the  women 
and  girls  sleep  in  shelters  on  one  side  of  the 
compound,  while  on  the  other  side,  separated  by 
a  leather  rope,  the  men  and  boys  sleep.  Even 
during  the  day,  entry  into  the  female  section  of 
the  household  is  forbidden  to  males  and  the  fe- 
males are  restricted  to  their  side.  Only  the  hus- 
band and  wife  have  a  right  of  limited  access  to 
the  other  side.29  In  the  Israeli  kibbutz,  the  chil- 
dren are  raised  by  nurses  and  teachers;  parents 
have  only  limited  contact  with  the  children.  Only 
when  the  kibbutz  children  reach  maturity  do  they 
cease  living  in  age-graded  dormitories.30  Among 
the  Tiwi  of  North  Australia  boys  from  the  age  of 
14  to  about  22  lived  in  the  bush  in  small  bands 
under  the  authority  of  their  older  male  cross 
cousins  (their  fathers'  sisters'  sons).31  Thus,  the 
rules  of  residence  for  children  vary  greatly  from 
society  to  society. 

Eisenstadt  has  suggested  that  separate  resi- 
dence for  the  younger  generation  has  important 
implications  for  family  continuity.32  In  those 
societies  in  which  there  is  marked  differentiation 
by  age  groups  and  much  authority  in  the  family 
(as  in  Southeast  Asia  or  in  Scandinavia],  separate 
residence  of  youth  prevents  conflict  between 
younger  people  and  their  parents.  In  some  soci- 
eties each  generation  of  young  men  forms  its  own 
village.  The  younger  boys  at  first  do  not  live  en- 
tirely in  the  new  village  but  as  they  mature  they 
separate  from  the  parental  village.  In  the  United 
States,  in  contrast,  the  young  unmarried  are  gen- 
erally expected  to  live  at  home  except  for  short 
periods  of  military  service  or  college.  Frequently, 
however,  completion  of  schooling  or  military  ser- 
vice signifies  adult  status  and  the  single  individ- 
ual may  leave  his  parents'  residence. 

Priorities  in  Family  Maintenance 
and  Continuity 

The  manner  by  which  family  relations  are 
maintained  is  important  to  the  orderly  replace- 
ment of  one  generation  by  another. 

Two  questions  are  pertinent.  First:  Which 
family  relationship  is  the  one  emphasized  as  the 
basic  unit  of  family  maintenance  in  a  particular 
society?  The  basic  relationships  defining  rules 

^Derrick  J.  Stennlng,  "Household  Viability  among  the  Pastoral 
Fulani,"  in  Jack  Goody,  ed.,  The  Developmental  Cycle  in  Domes- 
tic Groups,  pp.  92-119. 

80  Y.    Talmon-Garber,    "Social    Change    and   Family    Structure," 
International  Social  Science  Journal,  14  (1962),  pp.  468-487. 

81  C.  W.  M.  Hart  and  Arnold  R.  Pilling,  The  Tiwi  of  North  Aus- 
tralia, New  York:  Holt,  i960, 

82  S.  N.  Eisenstadt,  From  Generation  to  Generation;  Age  Groups 
and  Social  Structure,  Glencoe,  111.:  Free  Press,  1956. 


of  family  maintenance  (authority,  property  rights, 
emotional  support,  status  in  community)  can  be 
either  the  father-child  unit,  the  mother-child  unit, 
or  the  husband-wife  unit  in  the  family.  The 
"basic  maintenance  unit"  is  also  the  pair  whose 
relationship  is  the  most  stable  in  the  family.  The 
second  question  concerns  the  consequence  of  this 
unit  for  the  maintenance  of  the  family  society: 
Does  this  pair  as  the  basic  unit  for  family  mainte- 
nance promote  continuity  or  discontinuity  of  the 
family? 

In  a  society  in  which  the  father-child  units 
form  the  basis  for  lineage  definition,  location, 
social  status,  and  property  inheritance,  the 
mother-child  form  can  be  introduced  as  the  basic 
family  unit  to  maintain  family  life  without  con- 
tinuity. In  the  Roman  empire,  a  form  of  con- 
nubium  known  as  concubinatus  was  practiced. 
If  the  man  were  married,  concubinatus  was  not 
permitted  nor  was  the  unmarried  man  allowed 
to  have  more  than  one  concubinatus.  This  "mar- 
riage" form  was  used  mainly  when  a  wealthy 
man  wished  to  have  family  life  for  a  time,  but 
wanted  to  avoid  some  complications.  In  dignitas 
(official  marriage),  the  man  would  be  concerned 
with  permanence  of  family  life,  inheritance  prob- 
lems, children,  and  potestas  (authority),  These 
problems  did  not  arise  in  concubinatus.  The  chil- 
dren of  concubinatus  were  not  under  the  father's 
potestas  (but  instead  were  under  their  mother's 
potestas),  nor  could  they  inherit  their  father's 
property.  The  children  belonged  to  the  mother. 
In  time  of  need,  the  children  had  to  support  their 
mother  and,  in  turn,  inherited  their  mother's 
property,  which  could  not  be  inherited  by  the 
father.  Hence,  concubinatus  permitted  a  sexual 
relationship  outside  of  marriage,  and  at  the  same 
time,  provided  the  children  with  rights  in  the 
mother-child  unit.  Concubinatus  functioned  with- 
out interfering  with  the  basic  patrilineal  con- 
tinuity of  Roman  society.33 

When  the  mother-child  relationship  as  the  basic 
maintenance  unit  is  carried  into  the  matrilineal 
society  (such  as  the  Ashanti),  this  relationship 
does  not  interfere  with  family  group  continuity. 
The  secondary  father-child  relationship  is  asso- 
ciated with  discontinuity.  According  to  Meyer 
Fortes,  in  Ashanti  society  (in  Ghana,  West  Africa): 

When  a  man  marries,  he  acquires  legal  rights 
to  his  wife's  marital  fidelity  and  to  domestic  ser- 
vices such  as  the  regular  provision  of  his  meals. 
If  a  wife  commits  adultery,  her  husband  can  claim 

38  Description  based  on  Carle  C.  Zimmerman,  Family  and  Civil- 
ization, New  York:  Harper,  1947. 
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damages  from  the  other  man  and  apologies  and  a 
gift  of  placation  from  the  wife,  even  if,  as  often 
happens,  he  does  not  divorce  her.  He  can  and  will 
insist  on  divorce  if  his  wife  neglects  her  house- 
hold duties  or  refuses  to  sleep  with  him.  The  hus- 
band is  in  turn  obliged  to  provide  food,  clothing 
and  general  care  for  his  wife  and  children.  If  he 
fails  in  these  duties,  his  wife  can  divorce  him.  In 
fact,  divorce  is  very  common  among  the  Ashanti. 
Usually,  it  is  free  of  acrimony,  for  it  does  not  in- 
volve the  splitting  of  a  household.  What  an 
Ashanti  man  does  not  acquire  by  marriage  are 
rights  over  his  wife's  reproductive  powers,  that 
is,  over  the  children  she  bears  him,  These  belong 
to  her  lineage,  as  opposed  to  his.  An  Ashanti 
man  cannot  demand  help  from  his  sons,  for  ex- 
ample in  farming  or  in  the  payment  of  a  debt,  as 
he  can  from  his  sister's  sons.  He  can  punish  his 
nephew,  but  not  his  sons.  He  can  order  his  nieces 
to  marry  a  man  of  his  choice,  but  not  his  daugh- 
ter  

By  the  rule  of  matrilineal  descent,  a  man  can 
will  no  property  to  his  own  children;  they  be- 
long to  another  household  and  another  clan:  his 
wife's.  A  man's  heirs  and  successors  are  his  sis- 
ter's sons.  ...  In  the  Ashanti  tradition  the  indi- 
vidual comes  under  the  authority  of  the  mother's 
brother,  not  the  father.34 

There  are  several  similarities  between  the  Ro- 
man concubinatus  and  the  Ashanti  marriage  (as 
well  as  some  differences).  In  both  family  forms, 
the  relationship  between  mother  and  child  forms 
the  basic  definition  of  the  child's  role  in  the 
society,  the  father  has  little  control  over  the 
children,  the  children  do  not  inherit  the  father's 
property,  and  neither  form  of  "marriage"  is  neces- 
sarily permanent.  A  significant  difference  be- 
tween the  two  forms,  however,  is  that  in  con- 
cubinatus the  mother-child  unit  is  isolated  from 
all  other  kinship  structures  whereas  in  the  Ashanti 
form  the  mother's  brother  acts  as  a  liaison  be- 
tween the  mother-child  unit  and  the  rest  of  the 
kinship  group.  Although  the  Ashanti  people  are 
matrilineal,  the  authority,  inheritance  obligations, 
assistance  obligations,  and  permanent  relation- 
ship of  the  mother's  brother  enable  the  mother- 
child  unit  to  maintain  continuity  of  the  family 
group.  The  analysis  indicates  not  only  the  conse- 
quence of  the  mother-child  unit  as  the  basic  unit 
in  defining  property  of  the  children,  inheritance, 
and  authority  in  a  patrilineal  versus  a  matrilineal 
society,  but  also  the  necessity  of  mother's  brother 
role  to  maintain  continuity  in  the  Ashanti  family. 
In  his  relations  with  his  sister  and  her  children, 
the  brother  finds  stature,  respect,  and  authority 

34  Meyer  Fortes,  "Primitive  Kinship,"  Scientific  American,  200 
(1959),  pp.  147-156. 


sustaining  his  role  in  maintaining  the  continuity 
of  the  lineage. 

Mate  Selection  as  a  Critical  Point 
in  Family  Continuity 

Rules  regarding  mate  selection  in  a  society  are 
of  crucial  importance  in  determining  the  extent 
to  which  family  culture  will  be  preserved.  Be- 
cause of  incest  taboos,  with  only  few  exceptions, 
individuals  must  marry  outside  the  domestic 
group.  In  some  societies,  the  domestic  group  is 
defined  as  the  nuclear  family;  in  others,  the 
domestic  group  may  consist  of  the  village,  the 
tribe,  or  the  compound.  Since  the  bride  and  groom 
must  come  from  different  domestic  groups,  mar- 
riage seems  to  be  the  point  at  which  new  norms 
and  values  can  most  readily  enter  into  family 
culture.  If  the  norms  and  values  of  a  particular 
family  constitute  a  closed  cultural  system,  then 
interchange  of  its  family  members  with  a  member 
of  another  family  would  provide  an  opportunity 
for  opening  the  system  to  external  influences. 
Thus,  at  the  point  of  marriage  of  the  child  both 
parental  families  are  in  danger  of  having  their 
culture  interrupted  in  transmission  by  the  intro- 
duction of  possibly  contradictory  values  from 
the  other  family.  Restrictions  in  the  society  on 
mate  selection  would  delimit  the  direction  of 
change  in  family  cultures  from  one  generation 
to  the  next.  If  certain  families  will  permit  mar- 
riage only  with  other  families  very  similar  to 
themselves  in  norms  and  values,  then  a  general 
continuity  of  the  cultures  of  both  families  can  be 
expected. 

Goode  has  approached  the  problem  of  restric- 
tion in  mate  selection  not  from  the  point  of  view 
of  cultural  transmission  but  from  the  point  of 
view  of  maintaining  the  social  classes  in  a  so- 
ciety.35 He  has  described  patterns  of  control  over 
courtship  and  mate  selection  in  various  societies. 
Amount  of  control  is  probably  related  to  the  ex- 
tent to  which  financial  consideration  and  social 
status  are  involved.  The  degree  of  control  by 
parents  over  courtship  has  been  described  as: 

(a)  child  marriage   [complete  parental  control), 

(b)  definition  by  the  parents  of  a  class  of  eligible 
spouses,  (c]  isolation  of  young  people  from  po- 
tential mates  not  of  the  parents1  choice,  [d]  close 
supervision  by  relatives  in  courtship,  and  (e)  in- 
formal control  by  parents  and  peer  groups.    In 
the  last  category  the  free  selection  of  mates  is 
preferred.    Where  kinship  ties  and  social  class 
lines  are  most  blurred,  the  weakest  parental  con- 

85  William   J.    Goode,   "The   Theoretical   Importance   of  Love," 
American  Sociological  Hsviqw,  24  (1959),  pp,  38-47. 
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trol  over  mate  selection  would  be  expected  and 
much  discontinuity  would  occur. 

Goode's  discussion  of  restrictions  on  mate  se- 
lection does  not  take  into  account  the  great  variety 
of  marriage  forms,  the  composition  of  marriage 
groups,  the  distinction  between  legitimate  and 
nonlegitimate  birth,  or  the  distinction  between 
sex  relations  and  love.  However,  Goode  does 
focus  upon  a  crucial  problem  with  respect  to  the 
continuity  of  family  culture. 

SUMMARY 

This  chapter  has  been  concerned  with  the  defi- 
nition of  family  culture.  Culture  is  regarded  as  a 
concept  which  sensitizes  us  to  look  at  "patterns 
for  doing  certain  things  in  certain  ways."  The 
culture  provides  ready-made  solutions  to  prob- 
lems and  enables  people  to  predict  the  behavior 
of  others.  Aspects  of  culture  which  are  particu- 
larly relevant  to  the  study  of  the  family  are  norms 
and  values.  The  norms  and  values  which  people 
hold  regarding  courtship,  marriage,  divorce,  kin- 
ship identity,  and  obligations,  socialization  qf  chil- 
dren, residence,  and  household  maintenance  are 
the  elements  of  family  culture.  There  are  wide 
variations  in  the  extent  to  which  individuals  are 
expected  by  their  relatives  to  adhere  to  rules  and 
procedures  relating  to  family  relations.  Prescribed 
activities  are  those  which  the  individual  must  per- 
form; he  is  punished  for  failing  to  perform  these 
activities.  Preferred  activities  are  those  for  whose 
performance  an  individual  is  rewarded  but  for 
whose  nonperformance  he  is  generally  not  pun- 
ished. Kinship  relations  can  be  ascribed  (at- 
tained merely  by  birth  or  sometimes  marriage) 
or  achieved  (earned  by  performing  certain  activi- 
ties). There  are  also  wide  variations  in  the  con- 
tent of  culture.  Each  variation  in  the  content  of 
culture  has  particular  implications  for  the  orderly 
replacement  of  family  culture  in  the  succeeding 
generation. 

The  contemporary  American  family  can  be 
characterized  as  monogamous,  bilateral,  neolocal 
with  respect  to  the  married  couple,  having  the 
nuclear  family  as  the  basic  residential  unit  (i.e., 
the  parents  and  their  unmarried  children),  having 
the  husband  and  wife  as  the  basic  maintenance 


unit,  and  having  mate  selection  relatively  un- 
controlled by  the  parents.  Part  II  of  this  book 
examines  the  implications  of  this  combination  of 
cultural  attributes  for  orderly  replacement. 
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Communication,  Crea- 
tivity, and  Problem- 
Solving  Ability  of 
Middle  and  Working 
Class  Families  in 
Three  Societies* 

Murray  A.  Straus 


Professor  Straus  reports  on  the  use  of  an  experi- 
mental method  for  studying  creativity,  problem- 
solving,  and  communication  within  families  accord- 
ing to  the  social  class  of  the  family.  Focusing  on 

*  Revision  of  a  paper  read  at  the  1966  meeting  of  the  American 
Sociological  Association.  Financial  support  for  this  research  was 
provided  by  the  National  Science  Foundation,  the  University  of 
Minnesota  Graduate  School,  and  the  United  States  Educational 
Foundation  in  India. 
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communication  as  a  family  organization  variable, 
this  paper  treats  several  related  hypotheses:  1) 
working-class  families  do  not  have  as  high  an  ability 
to  solve  a  laboratory  problem  as  do  middle-class 
families;  2)  patterns  of  communication  account  for 
some  of  the  social  class  differences  in  family  prob- 
lem-solving ability;  3)  working-class  people  will 
have  lower  creativity  scores;  and  4)  regardless  of 
differences  resulting  from  the  unique  features  of 
each  culture,  the  structural  pressures  on  the  working 
class  cause  similar  social  class  differences  in  all 
urban-industrial  societies. 

A  cross-cultural  sample  studied  families  from 
Minneapolis,  San  Juan,  and  Bombay  in  a  laboratory 
situation  in  which  problem-solving  was  tested  by 
means  of  a  game.  It  was  found  that  working-class 
families  in  all  three  societies  were  less  able  to  deal 
with  the  problem.  Three  theories  were  tested  con- 
cerning the  causes  of  the  social  class  difference  in 
group  problem-solving  ability:  1}  a  "differential 
motivation";  2)  a  "communication  block";  and  3) 
a  "cognitive  style."  A  posf  hoc  interpretation  of 
the  findings  suggested  that  the  patterns  of  restricted 
intrafamily  communication  in  the  working  class  are 
dysfunctional  for  solving  this  type  of  communication 
problem.  While  the  results  of  the  first  theory  (differ- 
ential motivation)  revealed  no  difference,  large  so- 
cial class  differences  were  found  in  the  other  two 
theories. 

One  of  the  most  crucial  phenomenon  for  the 
analyst  of  social  class  is  variation  in  family 
organization.  Such  data  on  this  variation  can 
help  us  go  beyond  mere  categorization  of  class 
differences  to  an  understanding  of  at  least  one 
set  of  factors  which  establish  and  maintain  the 
boundaries  between  social  strata.  This  paper 
tests  the  assumption  that  one  of  these  factors 
which  underlies  many  other  social  class  differ- 
ences is  the  ability  of  the  family  groups  to  deal 
with  the  kind  of  novel  and  problematic  situations 
characteristic  of  a  rapidly  changing  urban-indus- 
trial society. 

A  second  assumption  is  that  the  social  organiza- 
tion of  working  class  families  represents  a  partly 
dysfunctional  response  to  certain  structural  pres- 
sures, such  as  unemployment  and  overcrowding. 
The  patterns  of  organization  developed  in  response 
to  these  pressures  are  reasonable  adaptations,  but 
these  same  organizational  patterns  are  also  as- 
sumed to  be  responsible  for  some  of  the  difficulties 
experienced  by  working  class  families  in  adapting 
to  social  change. 

The  larger  study  from  which  this  analysis  is 
drawn  is  designed  to  test  the  latter  assumption 
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with  a  number  of  different  family  organization 
variables.  This  paper  presents  data  on  only  one 
of  these  variables  —  communication.  The  paper 
is  focused  primarily  on  an  empirical  test  of  the 
first  assumption:  that  there  are  large  social  class 
differences  in  the  ability  of  family  groups  to  deal 
with  novel  problem  situations.  Consequently,  the 
first  hypothesis  tested  is  that  working  class  fam- 
ilies have  a  lower  ability  to  solve  a  laboratory 
problem  than  middle  class  families.  However,  it 
should  be  noted  that  confirmation  of  this  hy- 
pothesis provides  evidence  in  favor  of  the  as- 
sumptions on  which  it  was  based  only  to  the  ex- 
tent that  ability  to  cope  with  the  laboratory  prob- 
lem reflects  the  ability  of  the  family  to  deal  with  at 
least  certain  classes  of  natural  setting  problems.1 
Assuming  that  the  hypothesized  differences  in 
group  problem-solving  ability  do  in  fact  exist, 
what  accounts  for  them?  The  issue  is  extremely 
complex,  and  undoubtedly  many  factors  are  at 
work,  including  individual  differences  in  intellec- 
tual capacity.  Without  denying  the  existence  of 
other  factors,  the  present  investigation  was  de- 
signed to  test  the  hypothesis  that  one  factor  ac- 
counting for  social  class  differences  in  family 
problem-solving  ability  is  to  be  found  in  patterns 
of  communication.  This  hypothesis  is  based  on 
the  assumption  that  group  problem-solving  is 
impeded  if  members  of  the  group  lack  the  com- 
municative skills  to  share  items  of  information 
needed  for  the  solution,  or  if  the  organization  of 
the  group  inhibits  such  communication.2 

1  For  a  discussion  of  the  validity  of  the  measurements  obtained 
by  means  of  performance  in  this  task  see  Murray  A.   Straus, 
"Methodology  of  a  Laboratory  Experimental  Study  of  Families 
in  Three  Societies,"  Yearbook  of  the  International  Sociological 
Association,  in  press;   and  Murray  A.   Straus   and  Irving  Tall- 
man,  "SIMFAM:  A  Technique  For  Observational  Measurement 
and   Experimental    Study    of    Families,"    mimeographed    paper 
available  on  request. 

2  Robert  O,  Blood  and  Donald  M.  Wolfe,  Husbands  and  Wives, 
New  York:  Free  Press  of  Glencoe,   1960;  Ray  L.   Birdwhistell, 
"An  Approach  to  Communication,"  Family  Process,  1  (Septem- 
ber,  1962),   pp.   194-201;   D.    Cartwright   and  A.    Zander,    eds., 
Group   Dynamics:  Research   and   Theory,   Evanston,   111.:   Row, 
Peterson,  1960;  Barry  E.  Collins  and  Harold  Guetzkow,  A  Social 
Psychology  of  Group  Processes  for  Decision-Making,  New  York: 
Wiley,  1964;  Nathan  B.  Epstein  and  William  A.  Westley,  "Pat- 
terns   of  Intra-Familial   Communication,"   Psychiatric   Research 
Reports,  11   [December,  1959);  Bernard  Farber  and  William  C. 
Jenne,  "Family  Organization  and  Parent-Child  Communication: 
Parents  and  Siblings  of  a  Retarded  Child,"  Monographs  of  the 
Society  for  Research  in  Child  Development,  28,   No.   7  [1963), 
(Serial  No.  91) ;  A.  Paul  Hare,  Edgar  F.  Borgatta,  and  Robert  F. 
Bales,  Small  Groups:  Studies  in  Social  Interaction,  New  York: 
Knopf,  1955;  Reuben  Hill,  J.  Mayone  Stycos,  and  Kurt  Back,  The 
Family  and  Population  Control  Chapel  Hill:  University  of  North 
Carolina  Press,  1959;  G.  Karlsson,  Adaptability  and  Communica- 
tion in  Marriage:  A  Swedish  Prediction  Study  o;  Marital  Satis- 
faction, Uppsala:  Almqvist  and  Wiksells,  1951;  Basil  Bernstein, 
"Language  and  Social  Class,"  British  Journal  of  Sociology,  2 
(1960),  pp.  271-276;  Basil  Bernstein,  "Social  Class  and  Linguistic 


After  examining  the  communicative  patterns 
needed  for  effective  group  action,  the  paper  next 
considers  the  content  to  be  communicated.  Spe- 
cifically, it  is  assumed  that  the  solution  of  novel 
problems  demands  a  flow  of  ideas  to  be  tried  as 
possible  solutions  —  a  variable  which  will  be 
termed  "creativity"  in  this  paper.  Furthermore, 
because  of  their  poorer  education  and  less  varied 
life  experiences,  it  is  assumed  that  working  class 
persons  have  had  less  opportunity  to  develop  the 
mental  flexibility  needed  for  this  type  of  crea- 
tivity. Consequently,  a  third  hypothesis  tested 
in  this  research  predicted  lower  creativity  scores 
for  the  working  class  sample. 

A  final  major  assumption  to  be  examined  in  this 
paper  is  Inkeles'  "industrial  man"  theory,  which 
holds  that,  irrespective  of  culture,  urban-indus- 
trial societies  pose  a  similar  set  of  adaptive  prob- 
lems for  their  members  and  provide  a  similar  set 
of  resources  for  meeting  these  problems.  Con- 
sequently, despite  differences  due  to  the  unique 
features  of  each  culture,  the  structural  pressures 
impinging  on  the  working  class  (such  as  lack  of 
privacy  and  insufficient  resources  to  make  plan- 
ning a  meaningful  act],  result  in  a  similar  set  of 
social  class  differences  in  all  urban-industrial  so- 
cieties.3 To  test  this  hypothesis  the  research  was 
replicated  in  Bombay,  India,  Minneapolis,  Minne- 
sota, and  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico.  These  three 
societies  were  chosen  in  part  on  the  basis  of  prior 
familiarity  and  convenience,  but  primarily  because 
the  extreme  cultural  contrasts  they  present  per- 
mits a  stringent  test  of  this  hypothesis. 

SAMPLE  AND  METHOD 

Sample 

In  Minneapolis  a  questionnaire  was  given  to 
children  in  the  ninth  grade  of  two  junior  high 

Development:  A  Theory  of  Social  Learning,  in  Education,  Econ- 
omy and  Society,  Floud  and  Anderson,  eds.,  New  York:  Free 
Press  of  Glencoe,  1981;  E.  P.  Hollander,  Leaders  Groups  and 
Influence,  New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1964;  Mirra 
Komarovsky,  Blue-Collar  Marriage,  New  York:  Random  House, 
1964;  J,  T.  Lanzetta  and  T.  B.  Roby,  "Group  learning  and  com- 
munication as  a  function  of  task  and  structure  'demands',11 
Journal  of  Abnormal  and  Social  Psychology,  55  (1957),  pp.  121- 
131;  Lee  Rainwater,  Family  Design;  Marital  Sexuality,  Family 
Size,  and  Contraception,  Chicago:  Aldine,  1965;  Leonard  Schatz- 
raan  and  Anselm  Strauss,  "Social  Class  and  Modes  of  Com- 
munication," American  Journal  of  Sociology,  60  (January,  1955), 
pp.  329-338;  E.  H.  Schein,  "Interpersonal  communication,  group 
solidarity,  and  social  influence,"  Sociometry,  23  (1960),  pp.  148- 
161;  R.  C.  Ziller,  "Communication  restraints,  group  flexibility, 
and  group  confidence,"  Journal  of  Applied  Psychology,  42  (1958), 
pp.  346-352. 

3  See  Alex  Inkeles,  "Industrial  Man:  The  Relation  of  Status  to 
Experience,  Perception  and  Value,"  American  Journal  of  Soci- 
ology, 66  (July,  1960),  pp.  1-31, 
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Is  selected  on  the  basis  of  their  location  in 
a  middle  class  or  a  working  class  part  of 
ty.  To  be  included  in  the  working  class 
e  a  child  had  to  have  a  father  engaged  in 
al  work.  This  was  determined  by  a  ques- 
dre  completed  in  school,  which  also  con- 
l  much  other  data  on  the  child  and  his 

T. 

Bombay  the  same  procedures  were  used 
)ecause  education  for  the  majority  of  the 
ng  class  population  does  not  go  beyond 
iventh  standard  [the  grade  at  which  the  free 
;ipal  schools  end),  the  Bombay  sample  con- 
of  families  having  a  child  in  the  seventh 
1  than  in  the  ninth  grade  as  in  Minneapolis. 
San  Juan  the  research  was  carried  out  as 
Df  Howard  Stanton's  study  of  the  effects 
5  wife's  employment  on  various  aspects  of 
1  interaction  and  child  personality.  The 
ry  sampling  units  were  small  sectors  of  the 
uan  metropolitan  area  chosen  on  an  area 
bility  basis.  In  each  of  these  neighborhoods 
lete  census-like  enumerations  of  the  popula- 
ind  their  characteristics  were  carried  out. 
j  census  schedules  were  used  to  select  fam- 
vith  a  child  between  12  and  17  years  of  age 
lis  experiment.4  Two  middle  class  neigh- 
iods  were  chosen,  one  a  high  income  area 
many  new  apartment  buildings,  the  other 
die  income  surburban  housing  development, 
he  lower  class  sample,  two  neighborhoods 
also  selected.  One  was  a  government  oper- 
low-income  housing  project,  the  other  a 
y-type  slum. 

ailies  from  the  middle  class  neighborhoods 
sent  letters  inviting  their  participation, 
.hen  contacted  to  set  the  day  when  they 
1  come  to  participate  in  the  study.  The  let- 
lescribed  the  research  as  a  study  of  how 
Les  solve  problems  and  stated  that  the  prob- 
vas  in  the  form  of  a  game.  The  letter  also 

1  that  each  participating  family  would  be 
ten  dollars  (Minneapolis  and  San  Juan)  or 
ipees  (Bombay).   For  the  lower  class  neigh- 
>ods,  problems  of  literacy  and  mail  delivery 

a  personal  interview  necessary  to  arrange 
)articipation.  These  procedures  produced 
ent  rates  of  participation.  In  Minneapolis 

umber  of  other  children  in  the  family  was  not  used  as  a 
in  criterion,  nor  was  the  legal  status  of  the  union.  It 
be  noted  that  the  requirement  of  a  natural  child  of  at 

2  years  of  age  undoubtedly  produced  an  atyptical  work- 
ss  sample.    This  is  because  of  the  instability  character- 
f    slum    families    everywhere.     See    Murray    A.    Straus, 
>  do  logy  of  a  Laboratory  Experimental  Study  .  ,  .",  op.  cit., 
ther  details  on  the  sampling  procedures. 


64  per  cent  of  the  eligible  families  asked  to  partic- 
ipate did  so.  In  San  Juan  88  per  cent  cooperation 
was  secured,  and  in  Bombay  the  figure  was  93 
per  cent.5  The  sample  sizes  are  Bombay  64, 
Minneapolis  64,  and  San  Juan  45. 

The  study  was  conducted  in  a  university  small 
groups  laboratory  in  Minneapolis,  and  in  a  room 
of  the  Puerto  Rico  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Cen- 
ter in  San  Juan.  In  Bombay,  a  room  in  a  neigh- 
borhood school  and  in  a  municipal  recreation 
center  were  used.  Except  for  the  light  operator, 
all  staff  with  whom  the  family  interacted  in  San 
Juan  and  Bombay  were  native  speakers. 

Task 

The  problem  presented  to  the  family  is  a  puzzle 
in  the  form  of  a  game  played  with  pushers  and 
balls.  This  task  is  a  greatly  simplified  version 
of  procedures  first  developed  by  Swanson  and 
later  modified  by  Hamblin.6  The  choice  of  this 
task  was  in  part  based  on  the  assumption  that 
the  lower  class  persons  "do  not  verbalize  well 
in  response  to  words  alone"7  or,  as  Miller  and 
Swanson  put  it,  the  lower  class  person  tends  to 
think  and  learn  in  a  physical  or  motoric  fashion. 
"Such  people  can  think  through  a  problem  only 
if  they  can  work  on  it  with  their  hands.  Unless 

B  The  unusually  high  rate  of  participation  in  the  Bombay  experi- 
ment is  probably  due  to  a  number  of  factors.  First,  the  research 
was  conducted  at  a  more  leisurely  and  careful  pace  since  it  was 
my  main  responsibility  for  an  entire  academic  year.  Second,  the 
head  research  assistant  on  the  project,  who  had  the  responsi- 
bility of  contacting  all  the  families,  was  a  person  of  unusual 
ability  in  establishing  rapport  with  families  of  all  social  levels. 
Third,  I  was  aided  by  the  tradition  of  hospitality  which  is  so 
marked  in  many  Eastern  cultures.  The  people  of  India,  even 
more  than  those  of  European  cultures,  want  to  make  a  good  im- 
pression on  foreigners  and  to  assist  them  in  the  task  which 
brought  them  to  their  country. 

Even  the  Minneapolis  cooperation  rate,  although  lower  than 
hoped  for,  represents  a  substantial  success  because  of  the  diffi- 
culty thought  to  be  present  in  getting  a  family  group  to  come 
to  a  laboratory  for  research.  The  payment  of  $10  or  Rs.  10  un- 
doubtedly contributed  to  this  success,  especially  for  the  working 
class  families.  Perhaps  also  important  was  the  use  of  the  child 
as  the  unit  for  sample  selection,  since  many  parents  will  take 
part  in  activities  concerned  with,  or  for,  the  welfare  of  their 
children  which  they  would  otherwise  avoid.  Finally,  the  per- 
sonal calls  for  appointments  probably  played  a  part.  The  im- 
portance of  personal  calls  is  further  suggested  by  the  fact  that 
the  lowest  rate  of  participation  occurred  in  the  city  where  tele- 
phone calls  rather  than  personal  visits  were  used  to  make  the 
initial  appointment,  and  the  family  were  left  to  come  to  the 
laboratory  on  their  own.  In  San  Juan  and  Bombay,  on  the  other 
hand,  an  assistant  called  for  each  family  to  bring  them  to  the 
laboratory. 

*  Robert  L,  Hamblin,  "Group  Integration  During  a  Crisis," 
Human  Relations,  11  [1958),  57-78;  Robert  L.  Hamblin,  "Leader- 
ship and  Crisis/*  Sociometry,  21  (December,  1958],  pp.  322-335; 
and  Guy  E.  Swanson,  44A  Preliminary  Laboratory  Study  of  the 
Acting  Crowd,1*  American  Sociological  Review,  is  (October, 
1953),  pp.  522-533. 

7  See  Frank  Riessman,  The  Culturally  Deprived  Child,  New  York: 
Harper  and  Row,  1962,  especially  p.  77. 
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they  can  manipulate  objects  physically  they  can- 
not perform  adequately."8  It  was  hoped  that  a 
task  which  involved  physical  manipulation  of 
objects  would  allow  for  such  motoric  thinking, 
It  is  difficult  to  adequately  describe  this  task 
and  the  associated  observational  and  scoring  pro- 
cedures within  the  space  limitations  of  this  arti- 
cle. Consequently,  a  methodological  paper  has 
been  prepared  for  those  needing  such  informa- 

8  Daniel  R.  Miller  and  Guy  E.  Swanson,  Inner  Conflict  and  De- 
fense, New  York:  Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston,  1960.  See  also 
J.  McV.  Hunt,  Intelligence  and  Experience,  New  York:  Ronald 
Press,  1961,  and  papers  on  p re-school  enrichment  programs  in 
the  July  1964  [Vol.  10,  No.  3)  issue  of  the  Merrill  Palmer  Quar- 
terly, all  of  which  deal  with  this  issue. 


tion.9  However,  it  is  hoped  that  the  partial  de- 
scription which  follows  will  be  sufficient  to 
understand  the  findings. 

The  game  is  played  on  a  court  about  9  by  12 
feet  marked  on  the  floor,  with  two  target  boards 
at  the  front,  as  shown  in  Figure  1.  Also  at  the 
front  of  the  room  are  three  pairs  of  red  and  green 
lights.  There  is  one  pair  of  lights  for  each  mem- 
ber of  the  family,  and  a  blackboard  to  post  scores 
after  each  period  of  play.  Each  family  is  told 
that  the  problem  is  to  figure  out  how  to  play  the 
game.  The  instructions  given  are  ambiguous  and 
designed  to  emphasize  speed  in  performance  and 

'Murray  A,  Straus  and  Irving  Tallman,  "SIMFAM  .  .  ."  op.  cJt, 
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the  need  to  play  as  a  team.  There  are  eight 
3-minute  play  periods.  The  family's  task  is  to 
infer  the  rules  of  the  game  with  the  aid  of  green 
lights  flashed  for  correct,  and  red  lights  for  in- 
correct moves,  and  to  use  this  information  to 
exceed  the  average  of  "other  families  who  have 
played  this  game." 

Light  Operation 

A  green  light  is  flashed  for  each  correct  move. 
This  occurs  whenever  a  participant  shoots  a  ball 
of  the  same  color  as  his  armband  against  a  target 
board.  A  red  light  is  flashed  for  errors,  that  is, 
shooting  from  any  position  other  than  from  be- 
hind the  base  line,  pushing  a  ball  lying  within  the 
playing  area,  shooting  balls  of  the  wrong  color, 
or  letting  a  ball  roll  outside  the  playing  area.  Balls 
must  be  picked  up  from  wherever  they  have 
stopped  and  brought  back  to  the  base  line. 

Reaction  to  the  Task 

The  middle  class  families  in  Minneapolis  and 
San  Juan  almost  immediately  became  engrossed 
in  the  game  and  appeared  to  enjoy  the  experience 
from  the  start.  There  seemed  to  be  a  considerable 
feeling  of  accomplishment  in  solving  the  experi- 
mental problem  (figuring  out  the  rules  of  the 
game  from  the  light  signals),  In  fact,  a  number 
of  families  wanted  to  continue  after  the  experi- 
ment was  over,  and  others  suggested  that  the 
game  be  marketed  commercially. 

However,  the  first  working  class  family  tested 
seemed  initially  to  be  anxious  and  frightened  by 
the  laboratory  setting,  although  once  the  game 
started  they  too  became  absorbed  in  it.  To  reduce 
this  initial  anxiety  the  following  steps  were  sub- 
sequently taken:  the  staff  wore  sports  clothes; 
the  subjects  were  met  at  the  building  entrance; 
coffee  or  soft  drinks  were  served  prior  to  the  ex- 
periment; the  instructions  were  simplified;  and 
what  can  be  called  the  "bumbling  experimenter 
role"  was  played.  This  involved  getting  slightly 
tangled  in  the  tape  used  to  mark  off  the  playing 
court  and  asking  the  subjects  to  help  put  down 
the  tape.  These  maneuvers  appeared  successful 
in  reducing  the  social  distance  between  experi- 
menter and  families  and  in  making  them  feel 
more  at  ease.  Once  the  game  started,  almost  all 
families  in  all  groups  appeared  to  enjoy  the  game 
and  at  the  same  time  to  have  become  involved 
in  the  objective  of  learning  the  rules  and  increas- 
ing their  scores. 

In  Bombay,  however,  difficulties  of  another  and 
more  serious  nature  occurred.  The  task  as  just 
described  proved  too  strange  and  difficult  for 


the  families  in  the  pretest.  To  have  kept  to  the 
original  rules  would  have  meant  that  the  problem 
was  insolvable  for  almost  all  families.  It  was 
therefore  necessary  to  simplify.  This  was  done 
by  dropping  the  rule  which  required  that  the  ball 
be  retrieved  only  by  picking  it  up.  In  addition, 
a  cloth  the  same  color  as  the  wristband  was  tied 
to  the  pusher  of  that  color  to  make  the  color 
matching  rule  more  easily  perceived.  With  these 
simplifications,  the  task  was  within  the  capabili- 
ties of  the  middle  class  families.  On  the  other 
hand,  even  these  simplifications  were  not  suf- 
ficient to  put  the  problem  within  the  grasp  of  the 
working  class  families.  Consequently,  it  was 
necessary  to  abandon  the  use  of  the  same  task 
for  both  social  class  levels  by  introducing  still 
further  simplifications  for  the  working  class  fam- 
ilies. This  consisted  of  abandoning  the  rule  that 
the  base  line  must  not  be  crossed,  and  the  rule 
giving  red  lights  for  balls  which  rolled  outside 
the  court.  This  meant  that  for  working  class 
families  in  Bombay,  the  only  rules  they  had  to 
infer  were  the  ones  requiring  that  the  colors  of 
the  ball,  the  pusher,  and  the  wristband  be 
matched,  and  the  rule  requiring  that  the  ball  hit 
the  target  board. 

It  should  be  clear  then  that  in  Bombay  there 
were  such  vast  differences  between  social  classes 
in  their  ability  to  solve  this  task  that  no  compari- 
son of  mean  scores  is  needed  to  support  the  prob- 
lem-solving ability  hypothesis  within  that  society. 
Nevertheless,  we  will  present  the  problem-solving 
ability  scores  for  Bombay  because,  as  subsequent 
sections  will  try  to  show,  these  scores  are  useful 
for  within-class  analysis. 

PROBLEM-SOLVING  ABILITY  SCORES 

The  problem-solving  ability  score  is  based  on 
the  lights  used  to  indicate  correct  and  incorrect 
actions  to  the  subjects.  Green  lights  were  used 
to  indicate  a  correct  action,  and  red  lights  in- 
dicated violation  of  some  rule  of  the  game.  Elec- 
tric counters  wired  to  each  signal  light  recorded 
the  number  of  successes  and  errors.  The  data 
reported  here  under  the  heading  "Problem-Solv- 
ing Ratio,"  are  the  proportion  that  the  green  lights 
are  to  all  lights  flashed  during  each  trial. 

Figure  2  presents  the  problem-solving  ratio  for 
each  of  the  four  trials.  As  previously  noted,  the 
class  differences  in  Bombay  were  so  large  they 
could  not  be  encompassed  within  the  same  meas- 
urement instrument.  Nevertheless,  scores  for 
Bombay  are  presented  here  to  show  that  the 
strategy  of  abandoning  "phenomenal  identity'*  in 
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Figure  2  •  Mean  Problem-Solving  Ratio  Scores 


the  task,  in  order  to  maintain  "conceptual  equiva- 
lence," appears  to  have  been  successful,  at  least 
to  the  extent  that  roughly  similar  learning  curves 
are  shown  for  both  social  class  groups  in  all  three 
societies.10 

The  importance  of  subjecting  the  families  to  a 
task  which  was  at  a  roughly  equivalent  level  of 
difficulty  relative  to  their  ability  arises  because 
the  problem-solving  ability  score  is  only  one  of  a 
large  number  of  variables  measured  in  this  study. 
Among  these  other  variables  are  the  communica- 
tion and  creativity  scores  [presented  later  in  this 
paper)  as  well  as  measures  of  intra-family  power 
and  supportive  interaction  described  in  other 
papers.  All  these  scores  would  have  been  ren- 
dered non-comparable  if  one  sample  had  been 
presented  with  the  frustration  of  a  task  which 
was  ridiculously  easy.  In  short,  by  maintaining 
a  roughly  constant  level  of  difficulty,  relative  to 
their  ability,  it  is  believed  that  a  psychologically 
equivalent  task,  even  though  not  a  phenomenally 
identical  task,  was  presented  and  that  this  made 
possible  comparison  of  the  social  class  groups 
in  respect  to  the  family  interaction  variables 
which  form  the  larger  framework  of  this  study. 

Turning  now  to  the  problem-solving  scores  of 
the  San  Juan  families,  it  is  clear  from  the  wide 

10  See  the  discussion  in  Henry  W.  Riecken  et  ol.,  "Narrowing 
the  Gap  Between  Field  Studies  and  Laboratory  Experiment  in 
Social  Psychology:  A  Statement  of  the  Summer  Seminar," 
Social  Science  Research  Council  Items,  8  (December,  1954),  pp. 
37-42. 


band  separating  the  middle  class  and  the  working 
class  family  curves  in  Figure  2  that  there  are  ex- 
tremely large  differences  between  social  classes 
in  family  problem-solving  ability  in  that  society. 
Although  a  statistical  test  is  hardly  necessary  to 
establish  confidence  in  differences  this  large  and 
this  consistent,  the  mean  problem-solving  ratio 
scores  for  all  four  trials  are  a  convenient  summary 
statistic  for  comparison.  The  middle  class  fam- 
ilies in  San  Juan  had  a  mean  of  63.0  compared  to 
36.8  for  the  working  class  families  (F  -*  20,2, 
p  <  .Ol).11 

n  The  F  ratios  for  Bombay  and  Minneapolis  reported  in  this 
paper  are  all  based  on  1  and  16  degrees  of  freedom,  and  for 
San  Juan  on  1  and  32  degrees  of  freedom.  In  the  case  of  San 
Juan,  the  error  term  used  was  the  within  cells  variance  of  a  2  by 
2  by  2  design.  In  Bombay  and  Minneapolis,  the  error  term  was 
the  variance  obtained  by  pooling  the  six  four  factor  interactions 
and  the  five  factor  interaction  in  a  2  by  2  by  2  by  2  by  4  design. 
The  choice  of  the  pooled  variance  as  the  error  term  was  based 
on  the  following  considerations.  (1)  The  alternative  of  using  the 
five  factor  interaction  was  tried  and  found  to  be  unstable  in  the 
sense  that  certain  differences  between  groups  which  were  quite 
small  occasionally  turned  out  to  be  significant,  whereas  in  other 
instances  large  and  theoretically  meaningful  differences  were 
found  by  this  criteria  to  be  not  significant.  The  pooled  variance 
however  consistently  produced  significant  F's  where  the  differ- 
ences were  large  and  non-significant  F's  where  the  differences 
were  small.  (2)  Several  of  the  analyses  were  recomputed  by 
collapsing  the  fifth  factor.  This  yielded  a  2  by  2  by  2  by  2 
design  with  four  observations  per  cell.  The  F  ratios  obtained 
by  using  the  within-cells  variance  in  this  design  were  almost 
exactly  comparable  to  those  obtained  by  means  of  the  pooled 
variance  error  terms,  but  frequently  differed  from  those  ob- 
tained using  the  five  factor  interaction  as  the  error  term.  (3)  No 
theoretical  predictions  were  made  for  the  four  factor  and  five 
factor  interactions.  (4)  In  view  of  the  above,  and  the  computa- 
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For  the  Minneapolis  sample,  however,  the  par- 
allel comparison  produced  a  mean  of  57.2  for  the 
middle  class  families  and  50.5  for  the  working 
class  families.  This  difference  is  consistent  with 
the  hypothesis,  but  it  is  not  statistically  signifi- 
cant (F  =  3.36,  p  <  .10).  This  is  because  this 
measure  averages  in  the  first  two  trials,  where 
class  differences  in  Minneapolis  were  non-exist- 
ent or  small  A  test  of  the  hypothesis  based  on 
the  fourth  trial  does  reveal  a  statistically  signifi- 
cant difference  (F  =  4.61,  p  <  .05).  Thus,  the 
Minneapolis  working  class  families  were  equally 
able  to  deal  with  the  basic  features  of  the  prob- 
lem in  the  first  two  trials,  but  they  were  less  able 
than  the  middle  class  families  to  discover  the 
last  details  and  secure  a  nearly  perfect  score.  In 
fact,  among  the  sixteen  working  class  control 
group  families  who  continued  with  the  task  for  an 
additional  four  trials,  there  were  two  who,  even 
after  eight  trials,  obtained  scores  of  under  50, 
indicating  more  errors  than  successes,  and  an 
additional  two  who  had  scores  of  under  70  per 
cent.  By  contrast,  none  of  the  sixteen  middle 
class  control  group  families  had  scores  under  70 
during  the  eighth  trial. 

Although  social  class  differences  found  for  the 
Minneapolis  families  are  not  as  dramatic  as  those 
in  Bombay  or  San  Juan,  it  is  believed  that  the 
hypothesis  of  relatively  low  family  group  prob- 
lem-solving ability  was  confirmed  for  this  sample 
also.  This  conclusion  is  based  in  part  on  the 
statistical  data,  and  in  part  on  the  judgment  that 
the  task  was  not  sufficiently  difficult  to  reveal 
the  class  differences  which  actually  exist  in  the 
Minneapolis  sample.  In  retrospect,  therefore,  it 
would  have  been  preferable  to  have  used  a  more 
difficult  task  for  the  Minneapolis  sample  than 
for  the  San  Juan  sample,  rather  than  the  identical 
task.  However,  at  that  stage  of  the  research,  it 
was  still  believed  than  an  identical  task  could  be 
used  in  all  three  societies.  Had  the  need  to  make 
modifications  (as  was  subsequently  done  for 
Bombay)  been  realized  at  the  time,  we  would  not 
have  adhered  so  rigidly  to  the  principle  of  phe- 
nomenal identity  for  the  San  Juan  and  Minne- 
apolis phases  of  the  study. 

So  far  we  have  established  the  fact  that  work- 
ing class  families  in  all  three  societies  are  less 
able  to  deal  with  the  problem  presented  in  this 
research.  However,  the  mere  establishment  of 
social  class  differences,  important  as  they  may  be 
for  some  purposes,  does  not  greatly  advance  our 

tional  efficiency  of  the  five  factor  analysis  of  variance,  it  was 
decided  to  use  the  pooled  variance  as  the  error  term  throughout 
this  study. 


theoretical  understanding  of  society.  Such  an  un- 
derstanding demands  knowledge  of  the  factors 
which  establish  and  maintain  the  differences  be- 
tween social  strata.  Consequently,  the  balance  of 
this  paper  investigates  certain  factors  which  could 
underlie  the  inferior  problem-solving  ability  of 
the  working  class  families  in  all  three  societies. 
Among  the  many  possible  explanations  only  the 
following  will  be  examined:  (1)  lack  of  motiva- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  working  class  families  re- 
sulting in  their  not  striving  to  solve  the  problem; 

(2)  greater  anxiety   over  having  to   perform  in 
public  and  resulting  constriction  of  performance; 

(3)  inability  to  maintain  lines  of  communication 
needed  for  a  rapid  solution  to  the  problem;  and 

(4)  ideational  poverty. 

DIFFERENTIAL  MOTIVATION  AND  ANXIETY 

The  first  two  explanations,  if  true,  would  pre- 
clude further  analysis  of  the  data  since  they 
essentially  challenge  the  validity  of  the  data. 
Consequently,  it  is  important  to  examine  them 
before  proceeding.  Fortunately,  in  respect  to  the 
"differential  motivation  to  participate"  explana- 
tion, two  types  of  data  are  available.  The  first 
comes  from  overall  observation  of  the  families  as 
they  attempted  to  solve  the  experimental  task. 
Although  individual  families  varied  in  the  inten- 
sity of  their  participation  and  striving,  at  no  point 
was  it  possible  to  gather  the  impression  that  in- 
volvement in  the  task  was  any  more  or  less  prev- 
alent among  the  working  class  families.  In  fact, 
it  was  often  painful  to  watch  the  efforts  of  the 
working  class  families  since  their  involvement 
was  so  great  and  the  effort  expended  usually  dis- 
proportionate to  the  success  achieved. 

Of  course,  such  impressions  are  subject  to  un- 
conscious bias  in  favor  of  the  methodological 
soundess  of  the  experiment.  Consequently,  as  one 
means  of  providing  more  objective  data,  an  "ac- 
tivity level"  score  was  obtained  for  each  family. 
This  score,  which  is  the  number  of  times  a  ball 
was  pushed  during  each  trial,  provided  at  least 
one  objective  measure  of  task  involvement.  The 
results  show  a  high  level  of  activity  for  both  the 
middle  and  the  working  class  families,  with  no 
significant  difference  between  them.12 

A  second  methodological  artifact  which  could 
account  for  the  class  differences  is  more  difficult 

12 The  mean  activity  scores  were:  Bombay,  middle  class  158, 
working  class  145  (F  =  1.56,  n.s.) ;  Minneapolis,  middle  class 
155,  working  class  183  (F  =  5.02,  p  <  .05,  but  note  that  this  is  in 
the  opposite  direction  from  that  predicted  on  the  basis  of  the 
differential  motivation  theory];  and  San  Juan,  middle  class  222, 
working  class  194  (F  =  0.51,  n.s.]. 
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to  deal  with  since  objective  evidence  comparable 
to  the  activity  score  is  not  available.  This  is  the 
argument  that  the  experimental  situation  was 
more  strange  and  anxiety  producing  for  the  work- 
ing class  families  than  it  was  for  middle  class  fam- 
ilies, since  the  latter  are  accustomed  to  interact- 
ing with  professional  persons,  whereas  the  former 
tend  to  fear  them  as  a  generalization  from  their 
dealings  with  the  police  and  other  government 
officials.13  It  has  already  been  noted  that  such  a 
difference  in  situation  anxiety  was  present  before 
the  game  started.  However,  it  has  also  been 
pointed  out  that  because  of  the  engrossing  nature 
of  the  task,  once  the  family  began  to  try  to  solve 
the  puzzle,  class  differences  in  at  least  the  ex- 
ternal manifestations  were  not  discernible.  More- 
over, the  anxiety  argument  also  runs  the  other 
way  since  the  middle  class  families  might  have 
been  more  concerned  over  the  adequacy  of  their 
performance  in  an  academic  situation.  Unfor- 
tunately, there  is  no  really  objective  evidence 
which  could  be  used  to  support  or  refute  either 
argument.  Consequently,  the  possibility  that  dif- 
ferential anxiety  either  enhanced  or  reduced  the 
"true"  class  difference  must  be  kept  in  mind. 

COMMUNICATION  AND  GROUP 
PROBLEM  SOLVING 

An  alternative  to  the  "differential  motivation" 
and  the  "differential  anxiety"  explanations  of  the 
social  class  differences  in  problem-solving  ability 
is  what  may  be  called  the  "communication  block" 
explanation  or  hypothesis.  This  hypothesis  arose 
from  observing  that  one  of  the  most  striking  class 
differences  was  a  markedly  lower  amount  of  com- 
munication among  members  of  working  class 
families.  Informal  observation  of  the  working 
class  families*  attempts  to  solve  the  problem  fur- 
ther suggested  that  these  differences  in  amount 
of  communication  were  a  major  factor  in  account- 
ing for  the  poor  performance  of  the  working  class 
families.  The  solution  of  the  experimental  prob- 
lem is  relatively  simple,  but  it  depends  on  fitting 
several  elements  together,  and  perhaps  also  on 
breaking  perceptual  sets  concerning  the  correct 
mode  of  play.  For  example,  one  member  of  the 
family  may  discover  that  the  ball  must  hit  one  of 
the  boards,  not  as  most  people  initially  guess,  roll 

18  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  even  if  we  do  ascribe  the  poor 
performance  of  the  class  families  to  anxiety  in  a  "middle  class 
biased"  situation,  this  can  be  considered  a  folding  rather  than 
entirely  a  methodological  artifact  This  is  because  a  modem 
industrial  society  presents  many  such  situations,  and  adequate 
performance  in  situations  of  this  type  is  needed  by  working  class 
families  if  they  are  to  adapt  to  the  modern  industrial  order. 


between  them.  Another  member  of  the  family 
may  discover  that  the  color  of  the  ball  must  match 
that  of  the  pusher.  In  the  middle  class  families, 
such  discoveries  tended  to  be  immediately  an- 
nounced. Each  family  member  then  had  the  cen- 
tral elements  of  the  solution  available  to  him. 
But  in  the  working  class  families,  such  communi- 
cations were  rare.  Instead  there  was  frequently 
either  an  almost  complete  autonomy  or  a  ten- 
dency to  rely  on  inefficient  non-verbal  com- 
munication, i.e.,  watching  the  others  and  attempt- 
ing to  imitate  them. 

An  extreme  case  was  San  Juan  family  Number 
34.  The  wife  had  figured  out  all  the  rules  by  the 
end  of  the  second  trial.  But  she  told  no  one.  The 
husband  observed  that  his  wife  was  getting  al- 
most entirely  green  lights  (indicative  of  success- 
ful play]  and  tried  to  imitate  her,  but  unsuccess- 
fully. This  family  played  all  eight  3 -minute  trials 
without,  as  a  group,  achieving  the  solution  which 
takes  most  middle  class  families  only  one  trial. 
Even  more  extreme  instances  occurred  in  Bom- 
bay. For  example,  in  one  family  the  son  had 
determined  the  rules  of  the  game  but  the  parents 
had  not.  During  all  of  one  trial  and  half  of  an- 
other trial  the  son  obtained  almost  all  green 
lights  and  the  parents  almost  all  red  lights,  and 
the  father  from  time  to  time  mentioned  various 
incorrect  modes  of  play.  The  son  said  nothing 
during  this  time  but  finally  started  playing  the 
game  incorrectly  despite  the  red  lights  he  re- 
ceived from  then  on.  Similar  blocks  in  communi- 
cation were  observed  between  working  class  hus- 
bands and  wives.  In  short,  the  working  class 
families  appeared  not  to  have  shared  enough  in- 
formation to  achieve  a  rapid  solution  to  the 
problem. 

A  post  hoc  interpretation  of  this  type  needs  to 
be  tested  empirically.  A  conclusive  test  requires 
a  fresh  experiment  in  which  communication  is  ex- 
perimentally controlled.14  In  the  absence  of  such 
an  experiment,  the  cross-sectional  data  of  the 
present  study  can  provide  at  least  a  partial  test  of 
this  interpretation.  For  this  purpose  a  rough 
measure  of  the  amount  of  communication  be- 
tween family  members  was  obtained  by  totaling 
all  the  verbal  and  non-verbal  interactions  be- 
tween family  members.15 

It  is  evident  from  the  data  in  Figure  3  that  in 
all  three  societies  the  working  class  families  had 

uAn  experimental  test  of  this  theory  is  now  being  undertaken 
by  Irving  Tallman.  It  is  briefly  described  in  Murray  A.  Straus 
and  Irving  Tallman,  "SIMFAM  .  .  ."  op.  cit,  pp.  23-25. 
15  These  interactions  were  recorded  to  obtain  measures  of  intra- 
family  power  and  support  as  described  in  Murray  A.  Straus  and 
Irving  Tallman,  "SIMFAM  ..."  op.  cit. 
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Figure  3  •  Social  Class  Dif- 
ferences in  Family  Com- 
munication 


a  markedly  lower  volume  of  infra-family  com- 
munication. In  fact,  in  the  San  Juan  sample  the 
working  class  averaged  less  than  half  the  number 
of  communications  which  characterized  the  middle 
class  sample.  Moreover,  since  the  measure  used 
in  this  study  includes  non-verbal  communication 
it  greatly  understates  the  actual  difference  in 
verbal  communication. 

Although  these  social  class  differences  in  com- 
munication indirectly  support  the  communication 
block  hypothesis,  more  direct  support  for  the 
hypothesis  would  be  provided  if  the  communica- 
tion scores  were  found  to  be  positively  corre- 
lated with  problem-solving  ability.  The  coeffi- 
cients are  .36  for  San  Juan,  .15  for  Minneapolis, 
and  .27  and  .43  in  Bombay.16  Thus,  despite  the 
plausibility  of  the  communication  block  theory, 
these  results  suggest  that  only  in  Bombay  and  San 
Juan  can  much  of  the  variation  in  problem-solving 
ability  be  attributed  to  lack  of  intra-family  com- 
munication. 

As  a  final  check  on  the  communication  block 
theory  the  partial  correlation  between  social  class 
and  problem-solving  ability,  with  communication 
held  constant,  was  computed  for  Minneapolis  and 
San  Juan.  If  differences  in  communication  under- 

a«  The  first  of  these  correlations  is  for  the  working  class  part  of 
the  sample,  and  the  second  for  the  middle  class.  Two  correla- 
tions were  necessary  because,  as  previously  explained,  an  easier 
problem  was  needed  for  the  woxfcing  class  group  in  Bombay. 


lie  the  class  difference  in  problem-solving  ability, 
then  we  would  expect  that  controlling  for  com- 
munication would  lower  the  correlation  between 
social  class  and  group  problem-solving  ability. 
The  partial  correlation  analysis  did  reveal  some 
reduction  in  the  association  between  social  class 
and  the  problem-solving  score.  For  Minneapolis, 
holding  constant  communication  reduced  the  cor- 
relation of  social  class  with  problem  solving  from 
.24  to  .20  —  a  reduction  of  17  per  cent  in  the  size 
of  the  correlation.  For  San  Juan  the  partial  cor- 
relation of  social  class  with  problem  solving, 
holding  constant  communication,  is  .44  compared 
to  .55  for  the  two  factor  correlation  —  a  re- 
duction of  20  per  cent.  Thus,  the  present  data 
provide  at  least  modest  evidence  in  favor 
of  the  communication  block  theory.  However, 
as  previously  noted,  even  though  the  theory 
is  confirmed,  communication  as  measured  in 
this  study  accounts  for  only  a  small  part  of  the 
social  class  difference  in  family  group  problem 
solving. 

Restricted  Communication  as 
Environmental  Adaptation 

Although  the  data  and  interpretations  just  pre- 
sented suggest  that  the  restricted  intra-family 
communication  patterns  of  the  working  class 
families  are  dysfunctional  for  solving  the  type  of 
problem  presented  in  this  research,  it  does  not 
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follow  that  such  a  minimal  communication  pat- 
tern is  generally  dysfunctional  for  families 
occupying  positions  at  the  low  end  of  the  socio- 
economic  hierarchy.  In  fact,  the  minimal  com- 
munication pattern  might  well  represent  an 
appropriate  adaptation  to  their  actual  life  circum- 
stances. For  many  of  these  families  the  objective 
fact  is  that  there  are  so  few  alternatives  actually 
available  to  them  that  no  amount  of  communica- 
tion or  joint  problem-solving  effort  is  likely  to 
effect  a  significant  improvement  in  their  lives. 
Moreover,  the  volume  of  communication  found 
among  the  middle  class  families  could  well  prove 
intolerable  for  families  crowded  six  or  more  peo- 
ple to  a  room,  as  are  the  Bombay  working  class 
families.  In  such  circumstances,  the  low  fre- 
quency and  restricted  channels  of  communica- 
tion may  constitute  part  of  a  "norm  of  civil  in- 
attention" which  allows  at  least  a  modicum  of 
individuality  and  separate  identity.17 

CREATIVITY 

Having  accounted  for  only  a  relatively  small 
part  of  the  social  class  difference  in  problem- 
solving  ability  in  terms  of  class  differences  in 
communication,  we  shall  now  try  our  luck  with 
a  cognitive  theory.  Among  the  many  theoretically 
relevant  variables  which  need  investigation  in 
this  context  are  originality  of  thought  and  the 
ability  to  break  perceptual  sets,  that  is,  the  cluster 
of  behaviors  generally  described  under  the  head- 
ing of  creativity. 

Measurement  of  Creativity 

The  task  employed  in  this  study  made  it  possible 
to  record  a  simple  yet  objective  measure  of  two 
aspects  of  creativity.  This  score  was  developed 
during  the  pre-test  in  response  to  obvious  differ- 
ences in  the  flexibility  with  which  families  dealt 
with  the  experimental  task.  Some  families  were 
almost  completely  perseverative  in  their  actions. 
During  the  goal  blocking  trials  they  never  varied 
from  the  modes  of  play  developed  in  the  first  four 
trials.  The  social  interaction  aspect  of  creativity 
was  clearly  observed  in  a  few  families  in  which 
one  member  suggested  an  innovation  in  mode  of 
play,  and  was  immediately  brought  back  into  line 

17  See  in  this  connection  Frank  Riessman,  "Low-Income  Cul- 
ture: The  Strengths  of  the  Poor,  Journal  of  Marriage  and  the 
Family,  26  [November,  1964),  pp.  417-421.  On  the  norm  of  civil 
inattention,  see  Irving  Goffman,  Behavior  in  Public  Places,  New 
York:  The  Free  Press  of  Glencoe,  1963,  pp,  63-88;  and  Edward 
Gross  and  Gregory  P.  Stone,  "Embarrassment  and  the  Analysis 
of  Role  Requirements,"  American  Journal  of  Sociology,  70  (July, 
1964),  pp.  1-15. 


by  comments  such  as,  "That's  not  the  way  this 
sort  of  game  is  played."  At  the  other  extreme 
were  the  families  who  were  almost  completely 
uninhibited  in  the  things  they  thought  of  and 
tried,  for  example,  pushing  the  ball  from  between 
the  legs  while  facing  away  from  the  target  and 
various  alternations  of  colors  and  players. 

The  data  for  scoring  creativity  in  this  study 
were  a  verbatim  listing  of  the  suggestions  for 
ways  of  playing  the  game  offered  by  each  family 
member.  For  the  creativity  score,  no  account  was 
taken  of  either  the  practicality  of  the  idea,  or 
whether  it  was  actually  tried  out.  The  resulting 
protocols  were  scored  for  two  variables,  based 
on  the  work  of  Guilford  and  Torrance,18  The 
fluency  score  is  comparable  to  Guilford's  "produc- 
tivity" factor.  It  is  simply  the  number  of  different 
ways  (suggested  or  tried)  of  playing  the  game; 
for  example,  "shoot  from  the  left  corner."  The 
flexibility  score  is  comparable  to  Guilford's  "di- 
vergent thinking  factor."  It  is  the  number  of 
different  principles  or  approaches  used  in  re- 
sponding to  the  task.  To  illustrate  the  difference 
between  these  two  related  scores,  "shoot  from  the 
left  corner,"  and  "shoot  from  the  center,"  would 
contribute  two  points  to  the  fluency  score,  but 
only  one  point  to  the  flexibility  score  since  the 
same  principle  (angle  of  shot)  is  involved  in  both. 
But  if  someone  suggests  "bounce  the  ball,"  this 
would  fall  into  another  of  the  twelve  categories 
used  to  score  flexibility,  hence  would  be  scored 
for  flexibility  as  well  as  fluency.19  In  the  following 
analysis  the  two  scores  were  combined  to  give  a 
more  reliable  total  creativity  score. 

The  validity  of  using  innovations  in  game  play- 
ing as  a  measure  of  creativity  is,  of  course,  not 
known.  However,  (1)  the  behaviors  scored  by 
this  technique  are  congruent  with  the  main  con- 
ceptualizations of  creativity.19  (2)  The  measure 
has  proved  fruitful  in  the  analysis  of  a  different 
set  of  issues.20  (3)  The  creativity  score  of  the 
children  in  the  Minneapolis  sample  has  been 
found  to  be  as  highly  correlated  with  Torrance's 
Minnesota  Test  of  Creative  Thinking,  (Form 
VII),  (r  =  .19  for  the  middle  class  sample  and  .33 
for  the  working  class)  as  any  of  the  correlations 

18  J.  P.  Guilford,  "Structure  of  Intellect,"  Psychological  Bulletin, 
53  (July,  1956],  pp.  267-293;  E.  Paul  Torrance,  Guiding  Creative 
Talent,  Englewood  Cliffs,  N.  J.:  Prentice-Hall,  1962. 

19  A  more  complete  description,   with  a  manual  for  this  tech- 
nique of  creativity  scoring,  is  given  in  Murray  A.   Straus  and 
Irving  Tallman,  "SIMFAM  .  .  ."  op.  cit.    See  also  Jacqueline  H. 
Straus  and  Murray  A.  Straus,  "Family  Roles  and  Sex  Differences 
in  Creativity  of  Children  in  Bombay  and  Minneapolis,  Journal  of 
Marriage  and  the  Family,  30:1  (February,  1968). 

20  See  the  papers  in  H.  H.  Anderson,  Creativity  and  Its  Cultiva- 
tion, New  York:  Harper,  1959. 
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between  different  measures  of  creativity  to  be 
found  in  the  literature.  (4)  The  behaviors  used  to 
index  creativity  in  this  study  have  the  advantage 
of  being  based  on  a  motor  performance  rather 
than  a  purely  verbal  performance,  and  should, 
therefore,  be  more  suited  to  tapping  the  creativ- 
ity of  working  class  persons.21 

Creativity  Scores 

Figure  4  presents  the  mean  creativity  score  of 
the  middle  and  the  working  class  samples  in  each 
of  the  three  societies  studied.  In  all  cases  the 
higher  score  of  the  middle  class  families  indicates 
that  these  families  exhibited  a  greater  ideational 
flexibility  (i.e.,  a  greater  number  and  range  of 
ideas  for  solving  the  problem]  than  did  the  work- 

21  Even  if  one  assumes  that  the  test  is  nonetheless  biased  in  favor 
of  the  middle  class,  this  assumption  merely  changes  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  findings  rather  than  invalidates  them.  This  is 
because  most  accounts  of  working  class  life  leave  the  reader  im- 
pressed with  the  extent  to  which  upward  social  mobility  is  a 
goal  of  the  slum  dweller.  In  relation  to  Latin  America,  see 
Carolina  Maria  dejesus,  Child  of  the  DarJc,  New  York:  Dutton, 
1963;  Oscar  Lewis,  Five  Families,  New  York:  Basic  Books,  1959; 
and  Oscar  Lewis,  The  Children  of  Sanchez,  New  York:  Basic 
Books,  1961.  Slum  dwellers  may  not  perceive  the  correct  chan- 
nels or  efficient  means  for  such  mobility,  but  there  is  little 
doubt  that  most  wish  to  leave  their  present  status.  This  fact 
makes  the  "class  biased"  test  argument  take  on  a  different  mean- 
ing, ior  it  is  precisely  these  middle  class  tasks  which  the  work- 
ing class  person  must  master  to  achieve  his  aspirations.  There- 
fore, the  measure  of  creativity  used  in  this  experiment,  if  it  is 
valid  for  the  middle  class,  is  also  an  important  pattern  of  be- 
havior for  the  mobility  goals  of  the  majority  of  the  working 
class  families.  See  also  footnote  13. 


ing  class  families.22  These  social  class  differences 
in  creativity  are  roughly  similar  for  all  three  fam- 
ily members  in  the  Minneapolis  and  San  Juan 
samples.  However,  for  the  Bombay  sample,  the 
social  class  difference  for  the  children  is  in  the 
opposite  direction.  That  is,  in  the  Bombay  fami- 
lies studied,  the  working  class  children  have  the 
higher  creativity  score.  They  have  a  mean  of  10.2 
compared  to  only  4.4  for  the  middle  class  children. 
Many  speculations  are  possible  on  the  cause  of 
the  low  creativity  of  the  Bombay  middle  class 
children.  The  most  plausible,  and  consistent  with 
impressions  formed  while  watching  the  families 
in  the  experiment,  is  that  the  middle  class  chil- 

22  It  must  again  be  emphasized  that  one  cannot  compare  the 
Bombay,  Minneapolis,  and  San  Juan  grand  means  and  conclude 
from  data  of  this  type  that  families  in  San  Juan  are  less  creative 
in  dealing  with  the  experimental  problem  than  are  families  in 
Bombay  or  Minneapolis.  This  is  because,  as  previously  noted, 
the  task  was  modified  to  suit  local  conditions  in  each  society. 
Moreover,  even  if  the  task  had  remained  identical,  descriptive 
comparisons  such  as  this  are  still  likely  to  be  invalid  because 
different  observers  were  used  in  each  society  and  they  recorded 
and  scored  the  suggestions  made  in  the  local  language.  Conse- 
quently, although  there  was  a  high  degree  of  agreement  between 
observers  within  each,  society,  the  numerical  comparability  of 
the  scores  between  societies  is  unknown.  Nevertheless,  as  has 
been  argued  in  the  methodological  paper  on  this  research,  such 
data  can  have  internal  validity  within  a  society  and  therefore 
can  legitimately  be  used  to  test  the  comparability  of  relation- 
ships between  variables  cross-culturally.  It  is  the  latter  use 
which  is  the  objective  of  the  present  study.  See  the  discussion 
of  "Measurement  and  Measurement  of  Association  in  Cross- 
National  Research,"  in  Murray  A.  Straus,  "Methodology  of  a 
Laboratory  Experimental  Study  .  .  ."  op.  cit. 
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dren  in  Bombay  were  more  dependent  on  their 
parents  for  guidance  concerning  what  to  do  than 
were  the  working  class  children.  This  interpre- 
tation is  also  consistent  with  the  findings  on  the 
exercise  of  power.  Among  the  Minneapolis  and 
San  Juan  samples  the  working  class  children  had 
lower  scores  than  did  the  middle  class  children, 
but  in  Bombay,  the  reverse  was  found. 

Since  the  data  just  presented  show  important 
social  class  differences  in  creativity,  it  is  appro- 
priate to  investigate  the  extent  to  which  this  dif- 
ference could  underlie  the  social  class  differences 
in  problem  solving  ability.  The  correlation  be- 
tween creativity  and  problem-solving  ability  was 
computed  for  each  sample.  These  coefficients 
showed  a  pattern  very  similar  to  the  correlations 
of  communication  with  problem-solving  ability: 
.30  for  the  San  Juan  sample;  .24  for  Minneapolis; 
and  .67  and  .25  for  the  Bombay  working  class  and 
middle  class  samples.23  Thus  the  variable  we 
have  measured  under  the  heading  "creativity" 
does  seem  to  be  one  of  the  factors  which  under- 
lie social  class  differences  in  the  problem-solving 
ability  of  families  in  both  Minneapolis  and  San 
Juan. 

Partial  correlation  analysis  was  used  to  deter- 
mine the  extent  to  which  social  class  differences 
in  problem-solving  ability  can  be  accounted  for 
by  differences  in  creativity.  This  analysis  also 
produced  findings  similar  to  the  analysis  holding 
constant  communication.  Specifically,  holding 
constant  creativity  produced  a  small  reduction  in 
the  size  of  the  correlation  between  social  class 
and  problem  solving.24  Thus,  the  variable  we  have 
measured  under  the  heading  "creativity"  does 
seem  to  be  one  of  the  factors  which  influences 
problem-solving  ability  in  both  Minneapolis  and 
San  Juan. 

SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

Families  hi  Bombay,  India,  Minneapolis,  Min- 
nesota, and  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico,  were  studied 
to  investigate  social  class  differences  in  family 
group  problem-solving  ability.  A  game-like  task 
was  used  rather  than  a  verbal  problem  because 
such  a  task  enables  working  class  persons  to 
make  use  of  "motoric"  thinking.  Despite  the  use 
of  a  task  which  should  minimize  the  educational 
advantage  of  the  middle  class,  the  working  class 
families  in  each  of  the  three  societies  revealed  a 
markedly  poorer  ability  to  solve  the  problem  than 
did  the  middle  class  families.  In  fact,  in  Bombay 
the  differences  were  so  great  that  the  problem- 

53  See  footnote  16. 

24  From  .24  to  .20  for  Minneapolis  and  from  .55  to  .49  for  San  Juan. 


solving  ability  of  the  working  class  could  not  be 
measured  with  the  same  task  as  was  used  for  the 
middle  class,  since  the  task  was  completely  be- 
yond the  ability  of  the  working  class  families. 

Three  theories  concerning  the  causes  of  the 
social  class  difference  in  group  problem-solving 
ability  were  tested.  The  first,  a  "differential  mo- 
tivation" theory,  was  tested  by  means  of  an  activ- 
ity level  score  which  is  believed  to  reflect  the 
intensity  of  involvement  in  the  experimental  task. 
This  test  revealed  no  important  class  difference 
in  involvement  and  hence  was  rejected. 

Second,  a  "communication  block"  theory  was 
tested.  In  all  three  societies  the  working  class 
families  had  substantially  less  communication 
with  each  other  than  was  the  case  with  the  middle 
class  families.  It  is  believed  that  this  lack  of  com- 
munication interfered  with  the  pooling  of  informa- 
tion and  hence  accounts  for  part  of  the  working 
class  families'  difficulty  in  solving  the  problem. 
This  interpretation  was  further  supported  by  the 
results  of  a  correlation  analysis  which  showed 
that  communication  is  correlated  with  problem- 
solving  ability  and  that  the  social  class  difference 
in  problem-solving  is  reduced  when  communica- 
tion is  held  constant.25 

Third,  a  cognitive  theory  was  tested  using  a 
measure  of  ideational  fluency  and  flexibility  be- 
lieved to  reflect  creativity.  This  also  revealed 
large  differences  in  favor  of  the  middle  class  in 
all  three  societies.  However,  less  of  the  variation 
in  problem-solving  ability  could  be  attributed  to 
variation  in  creativity  than  to  variation  in  com- 
munication. Since  the  problem  used  for  this  re- 
search is  a  group  task,  the  greater  importance  of 
communication  is  not  surprising. 

In  conclusion,  to  the  extent  that  performance 
on  this  laboratory  problem  is  indicative  of  per- 
formance in  solving  novel  problems  in  the  natural 

35  It  may  be  true,  as  Riessman  (op.  cit.)  and  others  claim,  that 
non-verbal  forms  of  communication  are  more  highly  developed 
among  the  working  class  than  among  the  middle  class.  But  the 
evidence  of  this  study,  which  is  based  on  a  motor  situation  in 
which  both  verbal  and  non-verbal  communication  could  be  used 
by  the  families,  suggests  that  non-verbal  communication,  even 
if  more  highly  developed,  is  not  a  match  for  verbal  symbols 
in  attempting  to  solve  even  such  relatively  simple  tasks  as 
determining  the  rules  of  this  game.  At  the  same  time  it  must 
be  recognized  that  in  this  paper  the  low  volume  of  verbal  com- 
munication of  the  working  class  families  has  been  viewed  in 
essentially  negative  terms  because  the  focus  of  the  analysis  is 
on  a  process  which  apparently  requires  a  pattern  of  communi- 
cation not  generally  practiced  by  working  class  families.  How- 
ever, in  so  doing,  it  is  by  no  means  meant  to  deny  the  possi- 
bility —  indeed  the  likelihood  —  that  the  pattern  of  communica- 
tion characteristic  of  the  working  class  constitutes  an  adapta- 
tion to  and  a  method  of  coping  with  the  difficult  environment 
which  they  face.  Research  taking  this  latter  perspective  is  of 
great  importance  for  understanding  the  social  world  of  the  slum, 
but  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper.  See  Frank  Riessman, 
"Low  Income  Culture:  The  Strengths,  of  the  Poor,"  op.  cit. 
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setting,  the  findings  suggest  that  deficiencies  in 
communication  and  also,  but  to  a  lesser  extent, 
creativity  are  among  the  set  of  factors  which 
underlie  the  lower  problem-solving  ability  of 
working  class  families.  However,  many  other  fac- 
tors must  also  be  operative,  since  neither  com- 
munication nor  creativity  accounted  for  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  variation  in  problem- 
solving  ability. 

One  of  the  most  important  conclusions  to 
emerge  from  the  present  study  concerns  the  cross- 
cultural  comparability  of  urban  social  class  differ- 
ences. Despite  the  tremendous  variation  in  the 
culture  of  the  three  societies  from  which  the 
samples  were  drawn,  a  considerable  concordance 
was  found  in  the  way  middle  class  families  are 
differentiated  from  working  class  families.  Spe- 
cifically, in  all  three  societies  the  middle  class 
families  were  more  effective  problem-solving 
groups,  and  in  all  three  societies  the  middle  class 
demonstrated  a  greater  ideational  fluency  and 
flexibility.  Most  important  of  all,  from  the  view- 
point of  sociology,  is  the  much  higher  volume  of 
communication  between  members  of  middle  class 
families,  suggesting  that  in  all  three  societies  the 
social  structure  of  middle  class  nuclear  families 
is  more  closely  interwoven  than  is  the  case  in  the 
working  class. 

Finally,  let  us  return  to  the  "industrial  man" 
theory  which  holds  that  ".  .  .  to  the  degree  a 
nation's  social  structure  approximates  the  model 
of  a  full-scale  primary  industrial  society,  to  that 
degree  will  it  more  clearly  show  the  social  class 
differentiated  structure  of  responses  we  have  de- 
lineated, and  do  so  over  a  wider  range  of  topics, 
problems,  or  areas  of  experience."26  The  findings 
of  the  present  study  do  indeed  show  differences 
in  communication,  creativity,  and  problem-solving 
ability  of  families  which  are  consistent  with  the 
social  class  differences  delineated  in  Inkeles' 
analysis.  However,  contrary  to  the  "industrial 
man"  theory,  the  findings  also  show  that  the  more 
urbanized  and  industrialized  the  society,  the 
smaller  the  social  class  differences  in  these  be- 
haviors. Thus,  to  the  extent  these  three  societies 
represent  the  continuum  of  societies  along  the 
urban-industrial  axis,  it  would  appear  that  the 
effect  of  more  closely  approximating  the  urban- 
industrial  society  end  of  the  continuum  atten- 
uates rather  than  creates  the  type  of  social  class 
differences  which  form  the  focus  of  Inkeles' 
analysis.27 

36  InJceles,  op.  cit,,  p.  29. 

27  Indeed,  certain  of  the  data  presented  by  Inkeles  himself  can 
be  interpreted  as  supporting  the  attenuation  rather  than  the 
causal  hypothesis,  for  example,  the  data  on  job  satisfaction. 
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While  the  rural  Greek  family  has  been  investigated 
several  times,  this  1964  investigation  represents 
the  first  sociological  study  of  the  urban  Greek  fam- 
ily. The  answers  of  133  Athenian  wives  were  com- 
pared with  the  findings  of  Andree  Michel's  study  of 
the  urban  French  family.  Two  variables  in  particular 
are  considered:  (1)  the  power  structure  in  the  hus- 
band-wife relationship;  and  (2)  marital  satisfaction. 

In  contrast  to  Michel's  findings  in  France,  the  pres- 
ence of  children  gives  the  Greek  wife  a  greater  say 
in  decision-making,  but  these  decisions  are  mainly 
those  related  to  child-rearing.  As  in  France  and  the 
United  States,  the  Greek  working  wife  has  more 
power  in  making  decisions,  but  it  is  limited  primarily 
to  the  decisions  predominantly  made  by  women. 
Other  comparisons  were  made  on  the  basis  of  the 
husband's  education,  occupation,  and  level  of 
salary,  and  on  educational  differences  between 
spouses. 

Marital  satisfaction  appears  dependent  on  the 
wife's  level  of  expectation  from  marriage  and  the 
extent  to  which  the  role  expectations  of  wife  and 
husband  coincide.  Role  theory  thus  can  be  a  very 
useful  medium  through  which  to  study  the  family. 

While  marital  satisfaction  trends  in  Athens  ap- 
pear to  correspond  to  those  observed  in  more  in- 
dustrialized countries,  the  power  structure  in  the 
family  does  not  necessarily  follow  patterns  observed 
in  other  countries.  The  socioeconomic  status  of  the 


*  Reprinted,  with  the  permission  of  the  author  and  the  publisher* 
from  the  Journal  of  Marriage  and  the  Family,  29  (2967)  pp. 
345-352. 

t  The  collection  of  data  was  partially  supported  by  a  grant  from 
Foundations'  Fund  for  Research  in  Psychiatry,  and  the  analysis 
of  data  was  partially  supported  by  a  small  Mental  Health  grant 
(MH  11438-01).  An  earlier  version  of  this  article  was  read  at  the 
Sixth  World  Congress  of  Sociology,  Evian,  France,  September 
4-11 1 1906. 
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male  appears  to  be  the  most  important  determinant 
of  power  and  authority  positions  within  the  family. 
This  factor  should  be  used  as  an  independent  varia- 
ble in  future  cross-national  research  on  marital 
relationships. 

Although  the  rural  Greek  family  has  been  the 
subject  of  several  anthropological  and  rural  soci- 
ological studies  by  French,  English,  and  American 
social  scientists,  and  despite  the  high  rate  of 
urbanization  during  the  last  decade,  the  urban 
Greek  family  has  never  been  studied.1  Thus,  the 
present  investigation  conducted  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1964  represents  the  first  empirical  study  of 
the  urban  Greek  family. 

The  sample  consists  of  250  randomly  selected 
Athenian  couples;  in  133  cases  only  the  wife  was 
interviewed  and  in  the  remaining  117  cases  only 
the  husband.  Findings  from  this  investigation  are 
compared  with  the  findings  of  a  study  of  the 
French  urban  family  conducted  by  Andree  Michel 
on  550  randomly  selected  families.  In  order  to 
compare  the  Greek  and  French  findings,  this 
paper  will  examine  only  the  feminine  answers 
since  men  were  not  interviewed  in  the  French 
study. 

Two  major  variables  crucial  for  the  understand- 
ing of  the  husband-wife  relationship  and  its  dy- 
namics are  discussed:  (a)  the  power  structure  and 
(b)  the  marital  satisfaction. 

METHODOLOGY 

The  family  power  structure  was  studied  on  the 
basis  of  eight  decisions  that  were  found  to  be  the 
most  important  in  terms  of  Greek  culture.2  These 
decisions  refer  to  (1)  child-rearing,  (2)  the  use  of 
available  money,  (3]  relations  with  in-laws,  (4) 
use  of  leisure  time,  [5]  family  size,  (6)  choice  of 
friends,  [7]  purchase  of  clothes  for  the  entire  fam- 
ily, and  (8)  purchase  of  furniture  and  other  house- 
hold items.  Interviewees  were  asked  an  open 
question  as  to  whose  opinion  usually  prevails  in 

1  The  only  specialized  study  focused  on  the  rural  family  is  J.  K. 
Campbell,  Honour,  Family,  and  Patronage,  Oxford:  Clarendon 
Press,  1984;  other  studies  such  as  E.  Friedl,  VassiJilca,  A  Village 
in  Modern  Greece  (New  York:  Holt,  Rinehart,  and  Winston,  1982), 
Irwin  T.  Sanderst  Rainbow  in  the  Rock  (Cambridge :  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, 1962),  and  Henri  Mendras,  Six  Villages  d'Epire  (UNESCO, 
Mission  Report  No.  11,  1961)  have  only  partially  dealt  with  the 
rural  Greek  family. 

2  For  a  discussion  of  the  cultural  grounds  on  which  other  de- 
cisions were  eliminated  and  these  eight  decisions  chosen,  see 
Robert  O.  Blood,  Jr.,  Reuben  Hill,  Andre*e  Michel,  and  Constan- 
tina  Safilios-Rothschild,  "Comparative  Analysis  of  Family  Power 
Structure;  Problems  of  Measurement  and  Interpretation, "  paper 
presented  at  the  Ninth  International  Seminar  of  Family  Research, 
Tokyo,  Japan,  September,  1965. 


each  of  the  decisions  mentioned,  and  on  the  basis 
of  their  answers  a  score  was  calculated  repre- 
senting the'  degree  of  authority  exercised  by  the 
husband,3 

In  the  French  study,  the  authority  score  was 
calculated  on  the  basis  of  ten  decisions,  five  of 
which  were  the  same  as  in  the  Greek  study,4 
that  were  found  to  be  important  to  the  French 
family.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  or  not  the 
authority  scores  resulting  from  these  two  studies 
are  comparable.  While  a  comparison  of  absolute 
numbers  is  impossible,  there  is  no  reason  why 
trends  in  authority  patterns  cannot  be  compared, 
assuming  that  "culturally  equivalent"  questions 
are  as  valid,  if  not  more  valid,  than  identical  ques- 
tions that  may  produce  spurious  results  when 
asked  in  different  cultural  milieus. 

The  wife's  satisfaction  from  the  marital  rela- 
tionship was  measured  by  a  satisfaction  score 
based  upon  the  degree  of  satisfaction  derived 
from  (1)  the  husband's  understanding  of  his  wife's 
problems,  (2)  the  tenderness  which  the  husband 
shows  his  wife,  (3]  the  standard  of  living,  and  (4) 
the  wife's  comparison  of  her  marital  relationship 
with  that  of  her  friends  and  relatives.5  In  the 
French  study,  satisfaction  was  based  on  exactly 
the  same  questions  as  in  Greece. 

FINDINGS 

Authority 

The  influence  of  the  spouses'  characteristics 
and  the  stage  of  family  cycle  were  examined  in 
relation  to  the  Greek  and  French  husbands'  de- 
gree of  family  authority. 

Family  cycle.  In  Greece,  it  seems  that,  gener- 
ally, the  husband's  authority  is  higher  in  the 
absence  of  children  and  is  lowered  when  children 
are  born  (Table  1),  This  trend  is  contrary  to  the 
one  observed  in  the  French  family6  (and  the 

3  A  score  of  5  was  given  to  the  answer  "my  husband"  or  "always 
my  husband";  a  score  of  4  to  the  answer  "my  husband  more 
(often)  than  I";  a  score  of  3  to  the  answer  "jointly";  a  score  of 
2  to  the  answer  "I  more  (often)  than  my  husband";  and  a  score 
of  1  to  the  answer  "I  (wife)." 

4  The  five  common  decisions  were  (1)  use  of  money,  (2)   choice 
of  friends,  (3)  purchase  of  household  appliance,  (4)  purchase  of 
furniture,  and  (5)  decisions  about  children. 

8  The  satisfaction  score  was  a  cumulative  score  based  on  the  four 
items  on  marital  satisfaction.  Each  item  was  scored  as  5  if  the 
answer  was  "very  satisfied,"  4  if  "satisfied,"  3  if  "I  cannot  com- 
plain," 2  if  "it  could  be  better,"  and  1  if  "I  am  disappointed." 
e  Andre* e  Michel,  "Comparative  Data  Concerning  the  Interaction 
in  French  and  American  Families,"  Journal  of  Marriage  and  the 
Family,  29:2  (May,  1967).  Throughout  the  present  author's  entire 
paper  all  data  and  interpretations  about  the  French  family  have 
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Table  1.    Authority  Scores  and  Stages  of  Family  Cycle 


Stages  of  Family  Cycle 


Authority 
Scores 

Newlyweds 
No  Children 

Childless 
Couples 

Preschool 
Children 

School 
Age 

Adolescents 

Unlaunched 

Post- 
parental 

Greece 
France 

3.08 
2.09 

2.92 
2.04 

2.87 
2.20 

2.67 

1.90 

2.55 
2.02 

2.62 
1.96 

2.46 
1.73 

Detroit  family  studied  by  Blood  and  Wolfe7) 
where  the  birth  of  children  increases  the  author- 
ity of  the  husband.  In  France  (and  the  United 
States)  women  become  much  more  dependent 
upon  their  husbands,  either  because  they  have 
stopped  working  or  because  of  the  new  burdens 
that  come  with  the  birth  of  a  child.  In  Greece, 
however,  motherhood  does  not  seem  to  be  the 
serious  transition  that  it  is  in  France.  There  is 
evidence  from  other  collected  data  that  mother- 
hood in  Greece  is  compatible  with  the  working 
role  mainly  because  female  relatives  (and  espe- 
cially grandmothers)  living  near  the  couple  are 
willing  to  baby-sit  while  the  mother  works.8 

The  decrease  in  the  Greek  husband's  authority 
which  begins  with  the  birth  of  children  is  par- 
tially due  to  the  fact  that  child-rearing  decisions 
are  predominantly  feminine  (in  62  percent  of  the 
cases  these  matters  were  decided  by  a  woman). 
Thus,  when  preschool  children  are  present  in  the 
family  the  husband  continues  to  have  an  equally 
strong  voice  in  all  other  decisions,  as  prior  to  the 
birth  of  the  child;  but  the  overall  score  is  smaller 
due  to  the  wife-dominated  child-rearing  deci- 
sion. 

Generally,  it  seems  that  the  presence  of  children 
gives  the  Greek  wife  a  greater  right  to  make  and 
influence  decisions,  mainly  those  directly  related 
to  the  children,  and  this  right  increases  with  the 
children's  age.  A  similar  trend  is  true  for  the 
French  family,  but  it  begins  when  the  children  are 
of  school  age;  while  in  Greece  the  trend  begins 
with  childbirth. 

Woman's  Employment.  The  comparative  data 
for  Greek  and  French  urban  families  in  Table  2 
indicate  that,  in  Greece  as  well  as  in  France  (and 

been  borrowed  from  the  orginal  version  of  the  above  paper  read 
at  the  Sixth  World  Congress  of  Sociology,  Evian,  France,  Sep- 
tember 4-11,  1966.  Also  the  author  adapted  parts  of  Michel's 
version  of  Robert  Blood's  original  questionnaire  for  the  study 
of  the  Greek  family. 

7  Robert  O.  Blood,  Jr.   and  Donald  M.  Wolfe,  Husbands   and 
Wives,  New  York:  The  Free  Press,  a  division  of  the  Macmillan 
Co.,  1960,  pp.  42-43. 

8  Constantina  Safilios-Rothschild,  "The  Decision  to  Have  Children 
in  Urban  Greece/*  unpublished  research  article. 


also  the  United  States9),  a  wife's  employment 
lowers  the  degree  of  authority  exercised  by  her 
husband.  But  it  is  quite  interesting  to  examine 
the  kinds  of  decisions  the  working  wife  usually 
makes.  They  are  those  concerning  child-rearing, 
the  purchase  of  clothes  for  the  entire  family,  the 
purchase  of  furniture  and  other  household  items, 
and,  less  often,  the  budgeting  of  money.  All  these 
decisions  are  usually  made  by  wives  and  prac- 
tically always  by  working  wives.  In  contrast, 
decisions  usually  made  by  the  husband  concern- 
ing the  choice  of  friends  and  the  use  of  leisure 
time  and  decisions  usually  made  jointly  concern- 
ing family  size  and  relations  with  in-laws  are  not 
affected  by  the  wife's  employment.  Thus,  al- 
though wives  who  earn  an  independent  income 
can  make  more  decisions  within  the  Greek  fam- 
ily, this  power  is  restricted  to  the  more  "feminine" 
decisions  and  does  not  directly  threaten  the  hus- 
band's  position  in  the  family. 

In  comparing  the  answers  of  men  and  women 
on  the  effect  which  the  wife's  employment  has 
on  decision-making,  one  may  attribute  the  con- 
siderable discrepancy  in  their  responses  either  to 
the  man's  unwillingness  to  admit  that  his  wife's 
employment  diminished  his  own  power  to  make 
decisions  or  to  the  working  wife's  eagerness  to 
exaggerate  her  position  in  the  familial  power 
structure.  The  former  explanation  seems  more 
plausible,  since  very  strong  traditional  values  in 

&  Robert  O.  Blood,  Jr.,  'The  Measurement  and  Bases  of  Family 
Power:  A  Rejoinder,"  Marriage  and  Family  Living,  November, 
1963,  pp.  475-478. 

Table  2.     Authority  Scores   and  Wife's   Employment 
Status 

Wife's  Employment 

Status 

Working       Nonworking 
Authority  Scores Wives Wives 

Greece  (women  respondents)         2.33  2.78 

Greece  (men  respondents)  2.97  3.1 2 

France  '  1.90  2.03 

The  t-test  was  significant  at  .05  probability  level  for 
Greek  women  respondents  but  not  significant  for  men 
respondents. ' 
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Table  3.     Authority  Scores  and  Husband's  Educational  Accomplishment 


Husband's  Educational  Accomplishment 

Authority 
Scores 

Elementary  School 
Graduates 

Some  High  School 

High  School 
Graduates 

College  Education 

Greece 

France 
X2  significant  at  .01 

2.98 
1.95 
(Greece) 

2.75 

2.58 
2.01 

2.57 
2.04 

Greece  require  that  the  man  be  the  powerful  head 
of  his  family  whose  absolute  power  cannot  be 
questioned.  Within  this  cultural  context,  it  is  very 
difficult  for  a  Greek  man  to  admit  he  is  not  the 
despot  in  his  family,  even  when  he  knows  he  is 
not.  On  the  other  hand,  strong  feministic  norms 
have  never  been  known  to  operate  in  the  case  of 
women,  even  working  women,  which  might  ex- 
plain a  bias  in  their  answers  because  of  a  desire 
on  their  part  to  exaggerate  their  power  in  the 
family. 

Husband's  Education.  The  comparative  data 
for  the  Greek  and  French  family  given  by  Table  3 
indicate  that  in  urban  Greece  the  more  educated 
the  husband,  the  less  domineering  he  is.  In  con- 
trast there  is  a  tendency  for  the  French  husband's 
authority  to  increase  with  higher  education. 

Analysis  of  normative  data  collected  in  the 
same  investigation  indicates  that  education  frees 
Greek  men  from  the  traditional  ideology  so  that 
they  view  their  wives  as  equals  —  companions 
and  friends  —  who  should  be  consulted  before  a 
decision  is  made  and  be  given  the  initiative  to 
make  some  decisions  themselves.10  Education,  in 
the  Greek  culture,  seems  to  be  associated  with 
more  modern  and  liberal  attitudes  favoring  an 
equalization  of  authority  between  husband  and 

10  Constantina  Safilios-Rothschild,  "Marital  Role  Definitions  by 
Urban  Greek  Spouses,"  paper  read  at  the  National  Council  on 
Family  Relations  meetings,  Toronto,  Canada,  October  21,  1965. 


wife.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  husband  was 
not  educated  he  tended  to  view  his  wife  as  merely 
a  housekeeper  and  mother  and  as  subordinate  to 
him.  Thus,  he  was  not  willing  to  let  her  make  de- 
cisions. There  seems  to  be  an  agreement  between 
attitudes  held  by  Greek  men  about  how  spouses 
should  behave  toward  each  other  and  their  re- 
ported behavior  in  decision-making. 

Husband's  Occupation.  For  comparative  pur- 
poses, occupations  were  grouped  in  the  same  way 
as  in  the  French  study  (Table  4).  In  Greece  it 
seems  that  the  most  domineering  husbands  are 
(a)  owners  of  home  industries  and  businesses  of 
all  sizes  and  (b)  semiskilled  and  unskilled  work- 
ers. On  the  other  hand,  professionals,  adminis- 
trators, managers,  and  civil  servants  in  high  posi- 
tions are  the  least  domineering.  It  is,  however, 
very  difficult  to  separate  the  influence  of  occupa- 
tion per  se  from  that  of  education  upon  the  bal- 
ance of  power  between  spouses.  For  example, 
66  percent  of  business  and  home  industry  owners 
have  only  an  elementary  school  education,  a  fac- 
tor that  could,  to  a  large  extent,  account  for  their 
traditional  values  and,  therefore,  their  domineer- 
ing behavior  in  the  family. 

In  contrast  to  the  Greek  findings,  the  French 
data  show  that  the  least  domineering  husbands 
are  the  semiskilled  and  unskilled  workers  and 
that  the  authority  of  the  husband  tends  to  in- 
crease with  the  degree  of  skill  required  in  his 


Table  4.    Authority  Scores  and  Occupational  Categories* 


Occupational  Categories 

Authority 
Scores 

Semi-  and 
Unskilled 
Workers 

Skilled 
Workers 

Employes 
Qualifies* 

Artisans*  et 
Com  me  r- 
$ants* 

Cadres 
Moyens* 

Cadres 
Superieurs* 

Independent 
Occupations 

Greece 
France 

2.86 
1.79 

2.66 
2.00 

2.68 
2.00 

2.94 

2.53 
2.05 

2.60 
2.02 

2.36 
2.08 

*  These  categories  of  occupations  cannot  be  translated  exactly  into  corresponding  occupational  categories  used  in  the  United  States. 
"Employees  qualifies"  includes  low  whife-collar  occupations,  clerical  and  sales;  "artisans  et  commercants"  includes  owners  of  home 
industries  and  businesses  of  all  sizes;  "cadres  moyens"  includes  lesser  professionals  and  medium-level  managerial  and  administrative 
positions;  and  "cadres  supeVieurs"  includes  professionals  and  high  executives  and  administrators. 
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Table  5.    Authority  Scores  and  Levels  of  Monthly  Salary 

Authority 
Scores 

Levels  of  Monthly  Salary 

Less  Than 
1,000  Dr. 

Over 
1,000-2,000        2,001-3,000       3,001-4,000        4,001-6,000           6,000  Dr. 

Greece 

(in  drachmas) 

3.61 

2.99                      2.77                     2.62                     2.87                     2.73 

Less  Than  500  F       501  -T  ,000         1 ,001  -1 ,500        1 ,501  -2,500       2,501  -4,000       Over  4,000  F 

France 

(in  francs)  1.88  1.97  1.95  1.98  2.00  2.20 


occupation  and  the  degree  of  prestige  attached 
to  it. 

When  an  index  of  social  status  was  calculated 
on  the  basis  of  the  husband's  education  and  occu- 
pation, it  was  again  found  that  the  authority  of 
the  husband  was  maximum  among  those  with 
the  lowest  social  status  (the  lowest  social  class) 
and  minimum  among  those  with  the  highest 
social  status  (in  the  upper  and  upper-middle 
class). 

Husband's  Level  of  Salary.  The  data  presented 
in  Table  5  for  Greece  and  France  can  be  com- 
pared only  to  a  limited  extent,  since  in  the  Greek 
study  these  data  refer  only  to  nonworking  wives 
(the  husband's  salary  could  not  be  isolated  when 
the  wife  was  also  employed).  Therefore,  in  Table 
5  the  data  on  working  wives  are  omitted.  To  the 
extent  that  information  about  salary  is  accurate 
and  reliable,  the  available  data  for  Greece  indi- 
cate that  husbands  of  nonworking  wives  exert  a 
higher  degree  of  authority  when  they  earn  very 
little  money  (less  than  2,000  drachmas  or  $67  per 
month)  than  when  they  earn  a  high  salary  (more 
than  6,000  drachmas  or  $200  per  month).  This 
relationship  between  income  and  authority  is  not 
continuous;  that  is,  the  higher  the  husband's  in- 
come does  not  necessarily  mean  the  smaller  his 
authority.  And  this  is  probably  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  most  highly  paid  men  in  Greece  are  not 
necessarily  the  best  educated  ones;  thus,  some 
husbands  on  a  higher  salary  level  may  be  more 
authoritarian  than  some  husbands  on  a  lower 
salary  level  because  of  the  differences  in  edu- 
cation. 

Generally,  it  seems  that  in  Greece,  in  contrast 
to  highly  industrialized  countries,  as  the  United 
States,  France,  and  Germany,  the  husband's  pos- 
session of  a  high  education,  skilled  or  prestigeful 
occupation,  and  high  salary  tends  to  diminish 


rather  than  increase  his  authority  in  the  family.11 
This  difference  may  be  explained  on  the  basis  of 
the  following  Greek  phenomena  which  are  more 
than  likely  shared  by  other  developing  countries 
undergoing  a  rapid  rate  of  urbanization: 

(a)  The  majority  of  service  workers,  semiskilled, 
and  unskilled  workers  with  low  educational  and 
financial    accomplishments    living    presently    in 
Athens  are  of  rural  origin  and  upbringing  and 
have  only  recently  migrated  to  Athens  (during 
the  last  ten  to  15  years).  Since  in  the  rural  areas 
the  male-dominated  traditional  family  structure  is 
still  predominant,  during  socialization  these  men 
were  indoctrinated  with  traditional  values,  accord- 
ing to  which  a  man  has  a  right  to  dominate  all 
family  decisions  simply  because  he  is  a  man,  re- 
gardless of  his  education,  occupation,  or  learning 
capacity.   These  husbands  are  very  unwilling  to 
yield  any  authority  to  their  wives,  whom  they  see 
mainly  as  housekeepers  and  mothers  subordinate 
to  their  will.12 

(b)  Education,  and  particularly  college  educa- 
tion, plays  a  very  important  role  in  freeing  Greek 
men  from  the  traditional  ideology  about  male 
dominance  so  that  they  are  willing  to  yield  some 
decisions    to    women   and    consult   them    about 
others.  It  is  the  educated  men  who  usually  have 
liberal  attitudes  and  wish  to  bring  about  changes 
in  the  traditional  social  order.  One  of  these  lib- 
eral attitudes  is  toward  the  position  of  women  in 
the  family  and  in  society. 

(c)  In  Greece  as  in  many  other  developing 
countries,  in  contrast  to  industrialized  nations, 
the  worth  of  a  man  cannot  be  measured  in  terms 

11  The  information,  about  the  American  urban  family  has  been 
taken  from  Blood  and  Wolfe»  op.  cit.  pp.  28-34.  The  information 
about  the   German  family  has  been  taken  front  Rene   KSnig, 
"Family  and  Authority:  The  German  Father  in  1955,"  The  Socio- 
logical Review,  5:1  (1957),  especially  pp.  123-125. 

12  SafiUos-Rothschild,  "Marital  Role  Definitions  by  Urban  Greek 
Spouses,"  op.  cit. 
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Table  6.     Authority  Scores  and  Differences  in  Educational  Achievement 


Differences  in  Educational  Achievement 


Authority  Scores 


Wives  More  Educated 


Equal  Education 


Wives  Less  Educated 


Greece 
France 

X2  significant  at  .01  (Greece). 


2.67 
1.85 


2.80 
1.99 


2.67 
2.07 


of  his  earning  capacity.  The  reason  for  this  is 
that,  due  to  the  unstable  Greek  economy  and 
large  unemployment  rate,  in  the  post-war  years 
even  a  well-educated  man  could  not  always  find 
a  job  or  was  badly  paid  for  the  work  he  did  find. 
Thus,  when  a  man  did  not  earn  enough  money  or 
was  unemployed,  this  fact  did  not  reflect  upon 
his  adequacy  as  a  man  but,  rather,  was  interpreted 
as  a  failure  of  governmental  planning  and  admin- 
istration. 

The  Greek  husband's  education  and  skill  (and 
income)  have  a  different  effect  upon  the  balance 
of  marital  power  than  do  a  French  or  an  Ameri- 
can husband's  education,  occupation,  and  income; 
because  the  ideological  starting  point  is  different 
between  a  developing  and  an  industrialized  coun- 
try. In  the  former,  the  traditional  ideology  of  the 
"dominant  sex"  still  predominates.  Only  by 
means  of  education  do  they  get  rid  of  this  tradi- 
tional belief.  Thus,  education,  although  it  does 
not  necessarily  lead  to  more  favorable  economic 
circumstances,  usually  does  serve  as  a  liberaliz- 
ing, modernizing  force.  In  highly  industrialized 
societies  where  a  more  equalitarian  ideology  ex- 
ists, a  man  can  exercise  power  only  when  he  can 
prove  that  he  possesses  valuable  resources  — 
high  education,  skilled  occupation,  high  income  — 
and  when  he  possesses  these  to  a  greater  extent 
than  does  his  wife. 

Educational  Difference  Between  Spouses.  Table 
3  indicates  that  the  husband's  authority  in  Greece, 
n  contrast  to  France,  is  higher  when  his  educa- 
ional  achievement  equals  that  of  his  wife.  A 
•urther  analysis  of  the  data  shows  that  when 
ipouses  have  an  equal  education  their  level  of 
ichievement  is  quite  low:  72  percent  of  them  had 
inished  six  to  nine  grades.  In  this  instance,  the 
msband's  low  level  of  education  and,  therefore, 
iis  adherence  to  traditional  norms  account  for  the 
elatively  high  degree  of  authority  he  exercises. 

When  the  husband  is  better  educated  than  his 
rife,  he  tends  to  grant  her  more  power  to  make 
ecisions  simply  because  he  is  well  educated  and, 
lus,  of  a  more  liberal  bent.  When  the  wife's 
jvel  of  education  is  low,  it  is  the  husband's  level 


of  education  that  determines  the  amount  of  au- 
thority he  will  exercise.  However,  when  the  wife 
is  more  educated  than  her  husband  it  seems  that 
her  achievement  gives  her  superior  status  in  her 
husband's  eyes,  and  he  is  then  willing  to  consult 
her  about  "feminine"  decisions  or  let  her  make 
them  by  herself.  It  must  be  noted  that  these  cases 
are  not  numerous  (17  cases)  and  the  difference  in 
educational  achievement  is  quite  significant,  since 
65  percent  of  the  wives  had  a  high-school  or  col- 
lege education  and  88  percent  of  the  husbands 
had  only  finished  six  to  nine  grades. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Blood's  theory  of 
"resources"  seems  to  be  at  least  partially  more 
applicable  to  Greek  women  than  to  Greek  men. 
A  wife's  employment  or  higher  (than  her  hus- 
band's) educational  accomplishment  tends  to  in- 
crease her  power  in  the  family,  because  the  pos- 
sessed resources  prove  her  abilities  in  such  a  way 
that  even  the  traditional-minded  males  have  to 
accept  her  competence.  In  France  the  balance  of 
resources,  and  in  this  case  of  education,  between 
husband  and  wife  seems  to  account  for  the  bal- 
ance of  power  in  the  family. 

Satisfaction  from  Marriage 

Although  satisfaction  from  marriage  is  largely 
a  subjective  feeling,  the  influence  of  a  number  of 
variables  will  be  examined  below,  some  reflecting 
the  socioeconomic  conditions  of  the  couple  and 
some  reflecting  the  dynamic  interaction  between 
spouses. 

Husband's  Education.  In  Greece,  as  in  France, 
the  wife's  satisfaction  with  the  marriage  is  much 

Table   7.     Satisfaction   Scores  and   Husband's   Educa- 
tional Accomplishment 

Husband's  Educational 
Accomplishment 

Satisfaction        Primary         Secondary         College 
Scores  Education        Education        Education 


Greece 
France 


3.60 
3.59 


3.53 
3.62 


3.81 
3.90 
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Table  8. 

Satisfaction  Scores  and  Levels  of  Husband's  Salary 

Levels  of  Husband's  Salary 

Satisfaction 
Scores 

Less  Than 
1  ,000  Dr. 

1,000-2,000 

2,001-3,000 

3,001-4,000 

4,001-6,000 

Over 
6,000  Dr. 

Greece 
(in  drachmas) 

3.28 

3.67 

3.49 

3.74 

3.60 

3.91 

Less  Than  500  F 

501-1,000 

1,001-1,500 

1,501-2,500 

2,501-4,000 

Over  4,000  F 

France  (in  francs) 

3.40 

3.62 

3.56 

3.83 

3.83 

4.10 

greater  when  the  husband  is  well  educated.  The 
analysis  of  normative  data  has  also  indicated  that 
most  women  expect  their  husbands  to  be  com- 
panions and  friends,  to  treat  them  as  equals,  and 
to  consult  them  about  all  family  decisions.13 
Therefore,  it  would  not  be  likely  that  they  derive 
satisfaction  from  the  marital  relationship  unless 
married  to  college-educated  Athenians  who  would 
most  probably  fulfill  their  expectations.  How- 
ever, a  smaller  percentage  of  women  who  adhere 
to  the  traditional  value  of  male  dominance  tend 
to  be  more  satisfied  with  lesser  educated  husbands 
(primary  or  secondary  education)  who  most  often 
fulfill  their  expectation  of  a  dominant  male. 

Husband's  Income.  Table  8  indicates  that, 
while  in  France  there  is  an  almost  linear  rela- 
tionship between  degree  of  satisfaction  and  the 
husband's  salary,  in  Greece  only  in  the  extremes 
of  a  very  low  level  of  salary  and  a  very  high 
level  of  salary  does  the  same  relationship  hold 
true.  Again  it  must  be  noted  that  for  Greece  the 
above  data  refer  only  to  nonworking  wives,  while 
the  French  data  include  both  working  and  non- 
working  wives. 

When  all  Greek  women  whose  husbands  earn 
less  than  3,000  drachmas  per  month  (that  is,  less 
than  $100  per  month)  were  grouped,  the  average 
satisfaction  score  was  3.52,  while  the  average  sat- 
isfaction score  for  all  women  whose  husbands 
earn  more  than  3,000  drachmas  was  3.76.  On  the 
average,  then,  when  the  salary  is  too  low  to  meet 
the  elementary  needs  of  the  family,  the  satisfac- 
tion is  lower  than  when  the  salary  is  adequate  for 
everyday  needs.  The  satisfaction,  however,  at 
different  levels  of  salary  depends  basically  upon 
the  woman's  material  expectations  (rather  than  on 
.  the  absolute  sum  of  available  money)  and  possibly 
upon  whether  or  not  the  husband  uses  his  entire 
salary  for  the  family. 

The  standard  of  living  is  not  rated  as  very 
important  for  a  good  marital  relationship  by  either 

» Ibid. 


Greek  men  or  women,  who  rate  it  only  fifth,  after 
"compatibility  of  personalities  and  mutual  under- 
standing," "expression  of  love  and  tenderness," 
"having  children,"  and  "sexual  agreement." 

Wife's  Employment.  Employed  wives  in  Greece 
tend  to  be  less  satisfied  (satisfaction  score,  3.36) 
than  nonworking  wives  (3.67).  The  same  general 
trend  has  been  observed  in  France  (satisfaction 
score  for  working  wives,  3.60,  and  for  nonwork- 
ing, 3.70). 

Despite  the  fact  that  only  a  gross  comparison 
is  possible  when  all  employed  women  in  different 
occupational  groups  with  different  rewards  and 
working  conditions  have  been  grouped  together, 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  employment  of  women 
is  related  to  only  one  index  of  satisfaction  from 
marriage:  satisfaction  derived  from  the  standard 
of  living.  It  is  true  that  working  wives  are  less 
satisfied  with  their  standard  of  living  than  are 
nonworking  wives,  but  when  the  satisfaction 
scores  are  recalculated  (this  time  leaving  out  the 
score  based  on  satisfaction  with  the  standard  of 
living)  there  is  no  difference  between  working 
and  nonworking  wives  in  their  degree  of  marital 
satisfaction  (the  satisfaction  score  is  3.67  for  both 
categories  of  women).  The  reason  for  working 
wives  being  less  satisfied  with  the  family's  stand- 
ard of  living  is  probably  their  higher  expectations 
concerning  comforts,  clothes,  and  entertainment. 
The  analysis  of  normative  data  indicates  that 
working  wives  more  often  than  nonworking  wives 
make  heavier  demands  upon  their  husbands,  who 
are  expected  not  only  to  "bring  home  the  bacon" 
but  also  to  provide  them  with  clothes,  luxuries, 
and  entertainment.14 

Power  Structure.  Table  9  indicates  that  there 
are  two  categories  of  Greek  women  who  feel 
satisfied  with  their  marital  relationship:  (a)  The 
first  group  are  those  with  very  dominant  hus- 
bands (four  percent  of  the  interviewed  women) 

« Ibid. 
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Table  9.    Wives'  Satisfaction  from  Marriage  and  Power  Structure 


Nature  of  Power  Structure 

Satisfaction 
Scores 

Wife 
Dominant 

Wife 
Preponderant 

Equality  of 
Decision 

Husband 
Preponderant 

Husband 
Dominant 

Greece 
France 

3.44 
3.55 

3.82 
3.57 

3.53 
3.86 

3.53 
3.65 

3.86 
3.22 

who  constitute  a  small  core  group  of  traditional 
women  of  rural  origin  and  low  education  and  are 
married  to  men  of  rural  origin  and  low  educa- 
tional achievement  similarly  adhering  to  the  tra- 
ditional values  about  male  dominance.  These 
women  are  pleased  only  when  their  husbands 
dominate  the  family  and  are  usually  satisfied, 
since  their  marital  role  definitions  tend  to  coin- 
cide with  those  of  their  husbands,  (b)  The  second 
group  are  the  women  who  preponderate  in  the 
familial  decision-making.  These  women  are  a 
much  larger  group  (40  percent  of  all  women); 
they  usually  either  make  or  are  usually  consulted 
about  the  two  predominantly  joint  decisions 
(number  of  children  and  relations  with  in-laws), 
but  they  never  compete  with  their  husbands  in 
the  area  of  masculine  decisions  (choice  of  friends 
and  use  of  leisure  time). 

On  the  other  hand,  in  France  as  well  as  in  the 
United  States,  women  are  most  pleased  with  their 
marriages  when  there  is  equality  of  decisions, 
the  well-known  "50-50"  in  the  balance  of  power 
between  spouses.  Probably  this  high  degree  of 
satisfaction  with  an  equal  balance  of  power  re- 
flects the  fact  that  in  Paris  and  Detroit  the  idea  of 
equality  between  the  sexes  is  widely  accepted, 
while  in  Athens  women  seem  to  prefer  power  to 
equality.  Thus,  they  like  to  make  the  decisions 
appropriated  as  feminine  and  to  be  consulted 
about  the  usually  joint  decisions.  But  it  should 
be  noted  that  _  there  is  nothing  intrinsically 
feminine  about  such  a  decision  as  money  budget- 
ing. 

Length  of  Marriage.  Table  10  indicates  that 
the  hypothesis  about  marital  satisfaction  decreas- 
ing with  time  holds  true  in  Greece  with  one  ex- 


ception, after  three  to  nine  years  of  marriage 
when  satisfaction  from  marriage  is  greatly  dimin- 
ished. During  these  years  the  presence  of  pre- 
school children  in  the  family  increases  the  moth- 
er's amount  of  work  and  responsibility  and  more 
or  less  seriously  curtails  her  freedom,  especially 
evening  and  late  night  outings.  Going  out  is  a 
very  important  element  of  Athenian  married  life, 
to  the  extent  that  sometimes  marital  happiness 
is  influenced  by  and  even  measured  fay  the  fre- 
quency of  outings.  Therefore,  when  Athenian 
wives  have  very  young  children  they  tend  to  judge 
themselves  dissatisfied;  when  the  children  start 
going  to  school  and  they  can  go  out  again,  per- 
haps taking  their  children  with  them,  marital 
satisfaction  rises  only  to  diminish  again  as  the 
years  go  by. 

In  France  the  incomplete  verification  of  the 
hypothesis  about  the  erosion  of  marital  satisfac- 
tion with  time  has  been  explained  by  Michel  on 
the  basis  of  the  existing  housing  crisis  in  Paris, 
most  acutely  experienced  when  the  children  are 
teen-agers  and  young  adults. 

SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSION 

The  above  discussion  about  satisfaction  indi- 
cates that  the  degree  of  a  woman's  satisfaction 
with  marriage  depends  mainly  upon  her  level  of 
expectation  from  it  and  upon  the  degree  to  which 
her  role  expectations  coincide  with  those  of  her 
husband.  Thus,  the  present  study  points  out  that 
role  theory  can  be  quite  a  fruitful  approach  for 
studying  the  family.  Some  kind  of  normative 
data,  such  as  marital  role  definitions,  seem  to  be 
valuable  for  an  understanding  of  expectations 
from  marriage  and  of  the  dynamics  involved  in 


Table  TO.     Satisfaction  Scores  and  Estimated  Length 

of  Marriage 

Estimated  Length  of  Marriage 

Satisfaction 
Scores 

Less  Than 
3  Years 

3-9  Years 

10-1  9  Years 

20-29  Years 

Over 
30  Years 

Greece 
France 

4.17 
4.05 

3.39 
3.78 

3.77 
3.52 

3.66 
3.60 

3.43 
3,62 
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creating  a  satisfactory  or  unsatisfactory  marital 
relationship. 

While  the  general  trends  concerning  marital 
satisfaction  tend  to  agree  with  trends  observed 
in  more  industrialized  countries  (with  the  excep- 
tion that  dominance  of  the  wife  rather  than  equal- 
ity between  spouses  in  decision-making  produces 
high  marital  satisfaction),  the  authority  of  the 
husband  seems  to  be  differently  affected  by  his 
socioeconomic  characteristics.  It  would  be  quite 
important  to  determine  whether  the  trends  ob- 


served are  characteristic  of  a  pre-industrial  coun- 
try and  can  be  found  in  other  countries  currently 
in  the  process  of  becoming  industrialized.  It 
would  also  be  interesting  to  follow  up  the  present 
investigation  in  order  to  determine  whether  the 
weakening  of  traditional  values  about  male  dom- 
inance in  big  urban  centers  such  as  Athens  will 
result  in  a  reversal  of  trends,  so  that  eventually 
it  will  be  the  best-educated  and  best-paid  men 
who  will  exercise  the  most  power  in  the  Greek 
family. 


CHAPTER  TWO 


Social  and  Cultural  Perspectives 
on  the  Family 


One  student  of  the  family,  tongue  in  cheek,  once  dejined  the  family  as  a  group 
of  people  somewhat  haphazardly  assembled  at  least  initially,  related  by  blood 
or  by  marriage  and  ruled  by  its  sickest  member.  In  almost  every  considered  dis- 
cussion and  effort  to  define  the  family,  particularly  the  American  family,  some 
elements  of  this  satirist's  definition  are  usually  covered.  This  chapter  is  concerned 
mostly  with  definitions  of  the  family,  the  relationship  of  the  family  to  other 
societal  systems,  especially  the  work  system,  and  some  of  the  value  orientations 
which  provide  a  rationale  for  current  family  behavior. 


The  Normal  American 
Family* 

Talcott  Parsons 


Changes  in  society  have  brought  noteworthy  changes 
in  family  structure,  especially  a  drastic  reduction  in 
the  family's  self-sufficiency  as  a  producing  and  con- 
suming entity,  and  the  prevalence  and  importance 
of  the  nuclear  family.  Professor  Parsons  notes  his 
responsibility  for  popularizing  the  phrase  "isolated 
nuclear  family,"  and  the  challenges  raised  regard- 
ing it.  He  observes  that  the  extended  network  con- 
cept and  the  isolated  nuclear  family  are  comple- 
mentary, not  mutually  exclusive.  (See  the  articles 
by  Adams  (#56),  Sussman  and  Burchinal  (#9),  and 
Litwak  (#10)  for  a  discussion  of  this  controversy. 

Certain  functional  differences  resulting  from  the 
structural  changes  in  the  family  may  also  be  ob- 
served. One  is  the  importance  of  the  family  intima- 
cies in  the  process  of  individual  personality  develop- 

*  From  Man  and  Civilization :  The  Family's  Search  for  Survival 
by  Farber,  Mustacchi  and  Wilson,  pp.  31-50.  Copyright  ©  1965 
by  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company.  Used  by  permission. 


ment.  The  family,  as  a  means  of  child  socialization, 
is  also  seen  as  a  basis  for  security  in  the  normal 
adult.  These  psychological  factors  have  become 
more  important  during  the  course  of  family  dif- 
ferentiation in  modern  society. 

Four  principal  conditions  are  cited  for  the  func- 
tioning of  a  social  system:  (1)  solidarity;  (2)  economic 
productivity;  (3)  political  effectiveness;  and  (4)  the 
integrity  of  the  institutionalization  of  its  value  com- 
mitments. The  family's  most  crucial  functions  lie  in 
the  realm  of  solidarity,  particularly  in  the  task  of 
child  socialization.  Parsons  sees  the  marriage  re- 
lationship as  extremely  heavily  burdened,  as  people 
in  our  modern  society  demand  a  great  deal  from  it. 
The  strains  are  more  evident  in  the  lowest  socioeco- 
nomic  class,  where  "family  disorganization"  is  par- 
ticularly prevalent.  Improvement  in  the  solidarity 
of  these  families  might  be  the  most  sensitive  index 
to  the  effectiveness  of  any  social  policies  put  into 
effect  on  their  behalf.  This  is  an  interesting  and 
debatable  position.  What  "contrary  evidence"  can 
one  muster  in  arguing  for  a  broader  set  of  activities 
from  today's  family,  and  for  less  strain  and  greater 
utilization  of  nonnuclear  family  members  in  provid- 
ing solidarity  and  identification? 

Of  course  in  the  nature  of  their  job  social  workers 
encounter  a  disproportionate  sample  of  the  fail- 
ures and  casualties  of  American  family  life.  There 
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are  indeed  many  such  at  all  levels  of  the  socio- 
economic  scale,  but  they  are  rather  heavily  con- 
centrated in  the  lower-income  groups,  and  com- 
plicated there  by  racial  and  ethnic  problems.  It 
is,  however,  important  to  see  these  phenomena, 
and  of  course  also  the  problem  cases  in  the  up- 
per groups,  in  the  perspective  of  the  total  society 
and  its  trends  of  change. 

The  most  important  processes  of  development 
in  American  society  during  the  present  century, 
as  before,  have  been  continuing  differentiation 
in  its  structure,  a  general  process  of  upgrading  of 
expectations  and  responsibilities,  and  the  related 
development  of  new  modes  of  integration  of 
persons  and  substructures  in  the  increasingly 
complex  society.  As  a  process  of  very  rapid 
social  change,  complicated  by  such  external  dis- 
turbances as  hot  and  cold  wars,  it  is  a  process 
marked  by  much  internal  disturbance,  anxiety, 
and  conflict  on  many  different  levels. 

The  family  and  its  more  immediate  environ- 
ment have  been  centrally  involved  in  the  general 
process,  and  the  end  certainly  is  still  far  away. 
Perhaps  the  best  single  reference  point  is  to  the 
structural  differentiation  of  the  nuclear  family, 
both  from  other  components  of  the  kinship  sys- 
tem and  from  nonkin  elements.  The  most  striking 
case  is  the  performance  of  occupational  roles 
outside  the  family  in  many  types  of  employing 
organizations.  The  most  massive  index  of  this 
is  the  decline  of  the  proportion  of  the  labor  force 
engaged  in  agriculture,  but  many  other  family- 
operated  productive  units,  like  small  retail  shops 
and  handicraft  enterprises,  have  also  been  de- 
clining in  number.  With  this;  of  course,  has  gone 
dependence  of  the  family  household,  as  consum- 
ing unit,  on  money  income,  and  drastic  reduction 
"in  its  relative  self-sufficiency. 

The  composition  of  the  household  has  also 
tended  increasingly  to  be  confined  to  nuclear 
family  members.  Thus  households  with  complete 
nuclear  families,  i.e.,  husband,  wife,  and  their 
own  children,  increased  in  proportion  of  total 
persons  from  80  to  82.7  per  cent  between  1940 
and  1960.  During  the  same  period,  the  proportion 
of  household  members  who  were  relatives  of  the 
head  other  than  spouse  or  own  children,  de- 
crease'd  from  7.7  to  5.5  per  cent.  The  categories 
of  nonfamily  members,  lodgers,  and  living-in  do- 
mestic servants  decreased  from  4.2  to  1.5  per 
cent;  the  domestic-service  figure,  though  small, 
is  particularly  striking  m  decreasing  from  0.8  to 
0.2  per  cent,  i.e.,  being  cut  to  one-fourth  in  only 
twenty  years.  Of  course  the  other  side  of  the 
picture  has  been  a  sharp  increase  in  nonfamilial 


households,  i.e.,  those  composed  of  single  persons 
or  those  unrelated,  such  as  two  women.  The  in- 
crease in  proportions  of  husbands  and  wives  liv- 
ing together,  from  40.5  per  cent  of  total  household 
members  to  44.1  per  cent,  an  increase  of  nearly 
10  per  cent  in  twenty  years,  is  particularly  strik- 
ing in  the  light  of  the  high  divorce  rate,  which 
remains  high  though  it  has  tended  to  decline 
slowly  since  the  postwar  peak.  I  think  the  propo- 
sition is  correct  that  we  now  have  the  largest 
proportion,  in  the  history  of  the  United  States 
Census,  of  persons  of  marriageable  age  and  not 
widowed  living  with  their  spouses  and,  if  the 
children  are  not  yet  too  old,  with  their  own  chil- 
dren. The  broad  picture  is  that  of  an  increasingly 
specialized  but  structurally  intact  family. 

This  impression  of  the  importance  of  the  family 
is  strengthened  by  two  further  facts,  namely,  the 
decreasing  average  age  of  marriage  to  a  point  of 
near  twenty-two  for  males  and  twenty  for  females, 
and  the  well-known  increased  birth  rate,  which 
has  now  been  sustained  since  about  1940  —  the 
net  reproduction  rate  for  1959  being  a  little  over 
1.7.  There  have,  however,  been  other  crucial 
changes.  One  of  the  most  important  is  the  exten- 
sion of  the  span  of  life.  Though  there  has  been 
relatively  little  change  in  the  last  decade  or  so, 
since  early  in  the  century  it  has  been  dramatic. 
The  average  expectancy  of  life  at  birth  has 
reached  seventy  years,  though  as  of  1959  there 
was  a  differential  of  6.5  years  in  favor  of  women 
over  men.  A  further  particularly  interesting 
change  is  the  compression  of  the  childbearing 
period.  Combined  with  the  trend  to  early  mar- 
riage, this  meant  that  by  1957  (Click)  the  average 
American  mother  had  her  last  child  when  she  was 
twenty-six  years  old,  in  spite  of  the  higher  birth 
rates.  This,  of  course,  means  that  most  married 
couples  face  a  much  longer  period  of  the  "empty 
nest,"  when  their  children  are  independent  and 
neither  is  widowed,  than  has  previously  been  the 
case.  The  combination  of  early  marriage  for 
girls  and  the  greater  longevity  of  women  also 
means  that  there  is  a  considerable  excess  of 
widows  over  widowers. 

Another  important  phenomenon  of  differentia- 
tion in  the  life  cycle  has  been  the  enormous  growth 
of  formal  education.  There  is,  first,  the  extension 
of  full  secondary  education  to  all  but  a  decreas- 
ing minority,  though  the  dropouts  from  high 
school  constitute  the  core  of  the  juvenile-delin- 
quency problem.  Second,  there  is  the  rapid  in- 
crease in  the  college  population,  running  to  about 
40  per  cent  beginning  some  kind  of  college,  and 
close  to  25  per  cent  completing  a  four-year  college 
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course.  Finally,  postgraduate  professional  edu- 
cation, though  still  small  in  percentage,  is  by  far 
the  most  rapidly  growing  sector  of  the  educational 
system.  This  has  occasioned  important  family 
problems  in  that  a  rapidly  increasing  proportion 
marry  before  completing  their  formal  training. 

A  final  notable  set  of  demographic  facts  in  this 
area  concerns  the  gainful  employment  of  married 
women.  Between  1950  and  1960  the  proportion 
of  single  women  in  the  labor  force  actually  de- 
clined, presumably  because  more  of  them  were 
in  school  or  college.  The  most  striking  figure, 
however,  is  the  increase  from  24.8  to  30  per  cent 
between  1950  and  1960  among  those  living  with 
their  spouse,  an  increase  of  more  than  25  per 
cent  in  a  decade.  The  employment  of  women  who 
were  widowed  or  divorced  has,  on  the  other  hand, 
increased  much  more  slowly.  Clearly  the  former 
increase  is  associated  with  the  compression  of 
the  period  of  responsibility  for  the  care  of  small 
children.  It  is  quite  clear,  however,  that  the 
American  woman  is  more  frequently  a  married 
woman  and  probably  for  a  larger  fraction  of  her 
life  than  ever  before.  She  is,  at  the  same  time, 
becoming  increasingly  highly  educated  and,  in 
spite  of  the  scarcity  and  expense  of  domestic 
service,  she  is  less  often  "only"  a  housewife  and 
a  volunteer  church  and  community  worker  than 
her  predecessors.  Particularly  over  the  life  cycle, 
her  roles  have  become  much  more  differentiated. 

It  is  of  course  a  commonplace  that  the  American 
family  is  predominantly  and,  in  a  sense,  increas- 
ingly an  urban  middle-class  family.  There  has 
indeed  been,  if  not  a  very  great  equalization  of 
income  (though  there  has  been  some  in  the  present 
century),  a  very  substantial  homogenization  of 
patterns  of  life  in  the  population  with  reference 
to  a  number  of  things.  Basic  to  this  are  the  em- 
ployment of  one  or  more  family  members  outside 
the  home;  the  nuclear  family  household  without 
domestic  service  except  for  cleaning  and  baby- 
sitting; and  the  basic  constituents  of  the  standard 
of  living,  including  in  particular  the  familiar 
catalogue  of  consumer  durable  goods,  which 
constitute  the  basic  capital  equipment  of  the 
household.1 

It  can  then  be  said  that,  in  a  sense  that  has 
probably  never  existed  before,  in  a  society  that 
in  most  respects  has  undergone  a  process  of  very 
extensive  structural  differentiation,  there  has 
emerged  a  remarkably  uniform,  basic  type  of 
family.  It  is  uniform  in  its  kinship  and  house- 

1  Another  important  set  of  facts  concerns  the  very  large  propor- 
tion of  single-family  dwellings  in  this  country,  and  within  this, 
the  high  proportion  of  owner  occupancy. 


hold  composition  in  the  sense  of  confinement 
of  its  composition  to  members  of  the  nuclear 
family,  which  is  effective  at  any  given  stage  of 
the  family  cycle,  and  in  the  outside  activities  of 
its  members,  e.g.,  jobs  for  adult  men,  some  par- 
ticipation in  the  labor  force  for  women,  school 
for  children,  and  various  other  types  of  com- 
munity participation.  Indeed  it  is  also  highly 
uniform  in  the  basic  components  of  the  standard 
of  living,  e.g.,  the  private  dwelling,  the  mechanical 
aids,  the  impingement  of  communications  from 
the  outside  through  the  mass  media,  etc.  There 
is  one  increasingly  conspicuous  and  distressing 
exception  to  the  general  pattern,  namely,  the  situ- 
ation of  the  lowest  groups  by  most  of  the  socio- 
economic  indices,  such  as  income,  education,  oc- 
cupational level,  etc.  This  problem  will  have  to 
be  taken  up  again  later. 

The  author  has,  perhaps  more  than  anyone 
else,  been  responsible  for  diffusing  the  phrase 
"isolated  nuclear  family"  to  describe  one  aspect 
of  this  unit.  This  concept  has  recently  been  chal- 
lenged notably  by  two  groups  of  sociologists,  Eu- 
gene Litwack  and  Melvin  Seeman  and  their  as- 
sociates, in  the  name  of  the  importance  of  the 
network  of  extended  kinship  relations  beyond 
the  nuclear  family.  To  my  mind  the  two  views 
are  not  contradictory  but  complementary.  The 
concept  of  isolation  applies  in  the  first  instance 
to  kinship  structure  as  seen  in  the  perspective  of 
anthropological  studies  in  that  field.  In  this  con- 
text our  system  represents  an  extreme  type, 
which  is  well  described  by  that  term.  It  does 
not,  however,  follow  that  all  relations  to  kin  out- 
side the  nuclear  family  are  broken.  Indeed  the 
very  psychological  importance  for  the  individual 
of  the  nuclear  family  in  which  he  was  born  and 
brought  up  would  make  any  such  conception 
impossible. 

By  and  large,  however,  as  our  population  ele- 
ments are  further  removed  from  peasant  or  other 
similar  backgrounds,  these  extended  kinship  ele- 
ments do  not  form  firmly  structured  units  of  the 
social  system.  They  are  not  residential  or  eco- 
nomic units  —  in  the  consuming,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  producing,  sense  —  nor  are  they  "corporate 
groups*1  in  the  sense  that  clans  and  lineages  in  so 
many  societies  have  been.  There  are  above  all 
two  significant  features  of  their  relations  to  the 
nuclear  family.  First,  in  the  maintenance  of  go- 
ing relations,  though  there  seems  to  be  clear 
precedence  of  members  of  the  families  of  orien- 
tation of  both  spouses  —  parents  so  long  as  they 
live,  and  siblings,  even  among  siblings  as  between 
the  two  families,  and  much  more  so  beyond 
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that  —  there  is  a  marked  optional  quality  of  the 
expectation  system.  There  certainly  are  some 
structured  preferences  on  kinship  bases,  and 
others  on  those  of  geographical  propinquity,  but 
still  there  is  a  strong  tendency  for  kinship  to 
shade  into  friendship  in  the  sense  of  absence 
from  the  latter  of  ascriptive  components  of  mem- 
bership. Hence,  the  amount  of  visiting,  of  com- 
mon activity,  of  telephone  and  written  communi- 
cation, etc.,  is  highly  variable  within  formal 
categories  of  relationship.  This  suggests  that 
extended  kin  constitute  a  resource  which  may 
be  selectively  taken  advantage  of  within  con- 
siderable limits. 

This  supposition  is  greatly  strengthened  by  the 
second  consideration.  This  is  the  extent  to  which 
extended  kin,  especially  members  of  the  family 
of  orientation  but  not  only  they,  serve  as  a  "re- 
serve" of  expectations  of  solidarity  and  willing- 
ness to  implement  them  which  can  be  mobilized 
in  case  of  need.  To  take  one  primary  context, 
there  is  a  clear  expectation  that  adult  siblings, 
children,  and,  increasingly,  parents  of  adults  will 
be  economically  independent  and  should  not  need 
to  be  the  recipients  of  direct  financial  aid  from 
relatives.  The  extended  family  is,  in  this  sense, 
normally  not  a  solitary-operating  economic  unit. 
In  case  of  special  need,  however,  the  first  obliga- 
tion to  help,  if  there  is  no  organized  community 
provision  and  sometimes  when  there  is,  falls  on 
close  relatives  who  are  financially  able  to  bear 
the  burden.  Such  obligations  are  not  likely  to  be 
unlimited,  but  they  are  none  the  less  real  —  in 
cases  of  sickness,  of  the  dependency  of  old  age, 
and  similar  cases. 

An  interesting  case  is  the  one  mentioned  above. 
The  tendency  is  for  earlier  marriage,  which,  in 
the  most  highly  educated  groups,  very  frequently 
occurs  before  completion  of  higher  education. 
Not  only  does  this  situation  give  rise  to  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  employment  of  younger  mar- 
ried women  —  who  thereby  earn  the  fictional 
degree  of  P.H.T.  ("put  hubby  through").  There 
is  also  a  substantial  amount  of  aid  from  parents 
and  some  from  older  siblings  which  helps  fill  the 
gap.  Often  this  is  partially  concealed  in  the  form 
of  "gifts,"  e.g.,  of  a  car  or  a  vacation  trip,  testify- 
ing to  the  importance  of  the  need  for  "independ- 
ence." Ritual  solidarity  on  the  occasion  of  wed- 
dings, but  even  more  especially  funerals,  fits  in 
with  this  pattern. 

On  this  background  I  may  now  turn  to  a  few 
functional  and  analytical  considerations.  More 
than  any  other  influence,  psychoanalytic  psy- 
chology has,  during  the  last  generation,  made  us 


aware  of  two  crucial  things.  The  first  is  the  funda- 
mental importance  for  the  individual  personality 
of  the  process  of  growing  up  in  the  intimacies 
of  the  family.  Not  only  is  mental  illness  to  a 
large,  though  by  no  means  exclusive,  extent  gen- 
erated in  the  relations  of  a  child  to  members  of 
his  family,2  but  normal  personality  development 
is  highly  contingent  on  the  proper  combination 
of  influences  operating  in  the  family  situation. 
Of  course  the  family  stands  by  no  means  alone, 
and  as  the  child  grows  older,  influences  from  the 
neighborhod,  then  the  school  and  beyond  become 
increasingly  important.  The  family,  however,  lays 
the  essential  foundations  and  continues  always  to 
be  important. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  discussion  of 
the  importance  of  psychological  "security"  in 
this  whole  context.  An  individual's  sense  of 
security  naturally  depends  on  his  experience  in 
his  family  of  orientation.  It  remains,  however, 
an  essential  problem  throughout  life.3  We  have 
become  increasingly  aware  that  for  the  adult,  in 
psychologically  very  complex  ways,  his  family 
of  procreation  is  dynamically  most  intimately 
linked  with  his  family  of  orientation.  The  ex- 
perience of  parenthood  is  of  course  a  recapitula- 
tion in  reverse  of  that  of  the  child  in  relation  to 
his  parents,  and  in  important  ways  reactivates 
the  psychological  structures  belonging  to  that 
period.  Just  as  much,  marriage  is  a  complex 
organization  of  components  in  the  personality 
which  are  derived  from  childhood  experience  — 
the  common  involvement  of  eroticism  in  both  is 
the  surest  clue  to  the  relationship. 

For  the  normal  adult,  then,  his  marriage  and  his 
role  as  parent  constitute  the  primary  going  rein- 
forcement of  his  psychological  security.  The  fam- 
ily can  thus  be  seen  to  have  two  primary  func- 
tions, not  one.  On  the  one  hand  it  is  the  primary 
agent  of  socialization  of  the  child,  while  on  the 
other  it  is  the  primary  basis  of  security  for  the 
normal  adult.  Moreover,  the  linkage  of  these 
two  functions  is  very  close.  The  point  may  be 
put  by  saying  that  their  common  responsibility  as 
parents  is  the  most  important  focus  of  the  soli- 

*  The  psychoanalytic  tendency  has  been  to  "individualize1*  these 
relations  by  treating  a  child's  relation  to  each  of  the  other  mem- 
bers one  at  a  time  — his  mother,  his  father,  his  rivalry  with  a 
particular  sibling,  etc.  More  recently,  however,  there  has 
emerged,  particularly  in  the  work  of  Theodore  Lidz  and  his 
associates,  a  tendency  to  treat  the  family  as  a  system  in  such  a 
way  that  both  illness  and  normality  are  conceived  to  be  a  func- 
tion of  the  impact  of  the  system  as  a  whole  —  not  of  particular 
members  in  isolation  —  on  the  individual. 

8  Erik  Erikson  has,  in  his  Childhood  and  Society,  given  an  espe- 
cially clear  formulation  of  this  point  in  his  discussion  of  the 
importance  of  what  he  calls  * 'basic  trust"  and  its  relation  to 
personality  development. 
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darity  of  marriage  partners,  and  that  the  desire 
for  children  is  the  natural  outcome  of  a  solid 
"romantic"  attraction  between  two  persons  of 
opposite  sex.  The  primary  link  between  these 
two  functions  in  terms  of  agency  is  clearly  the 
feminine  role  in  its  dual  capacity  as  mother  and 
as  wife. 

I  think  it  reasonable  to  suggest  that  the  broad 
pattern  of  the  contemporary  American  family, 
sketched  above  in  statistical  terms,  fits  this  func- 
tional analysis.  It  seems  to  be  a  case  of  a  process 
of  differentiation  through  which  the  central  func- 
tions of  early  socialization  and  giving  individuals 
a  psychological  security  base  have  become  sep- 
arated out  from  others  to  which  they  have  been 
ascribed  in  less  differentiated  societies.  The  shar- 
ing of  the  common  household  as  the  place  to 
"live11  with  all  its  implications  is  the  fundamental 
phenomenon  —  it  is  this  sharing  which  makes 
the  normal  nuclear  family  a  distinctive  unit  which 
cannot  be  confused  with  any  others,  based  either 
on  kinship  or  on  other  criteria.  The  home,  its 
furnishings,  equipment,  and  the  rest  constitute 
the  "logistic"  base  for  the  performance  of  this 
dual  set  of  primary  functions. 

The  family,  however,  is  not  only  a  setting  into 
which  individuals  escape  from  the  pressures  of 
the  outside  society;  it  also  has  profoundly  im- 
portant functions  in  that  society.  The  keynotes 
to  what  I  have  in  mind  may  be  stated  with  ref- 
erence to  two  concepts  mentioned  above,  namely 
that  of  "reserves"  of  solidarity  and  that  of  basic 
trust  as  discussed  by  Erickson.  Following  Durk- 
heim,  I  should  say  that  one  of,  to  me  the  four, 
essential  conditions  of  the  adequate  functioning 
of  a  social  system  is  the  solidarity  among  its 
members.  This  may  be  conceived  as  their  motiva- 
tional readiness  to  accept  their  common  belong- 
ingness  as  members  of  a  collective  system  and 
to  trust  each  other  to  fulfill  mutual  expectations 
attached  to  membership  in  their  respective  roles. 

The  more  differentiated  and  the  larger  the 
scale  of  the  social  system  which  depends  on 
solidarity,  however,  the  less  can  solidarity  be 
dependent  on  common  membership  in  groups 
where  norms  are  highly  particularistic  and  the 
relations  rigidly  ascribed,  and  where  loyalties 
are  highly  diffuse  and  grounded  in  immediate 
affective  motivational  interests.  Thus  national 
community  and  a  highly  generalized  system  of 
legal  norms  are  foci  of  organization  highly  de- 
pendent on  solidarity,  but  clearly  not  meeting  the 
above  criteria.  The  problem  is,  how  is  it  possible 
to  develop  solidarity  and  the  attendant  mutuality 


of  trust  where  these  conditions  do  not  obtain  — 
or  is  it  possible  at  all? 

As  a  first  approach  to  an  answer  it  may  be  said 
that  the  family  is  the  "primordial"  solitary  unit 
of  all  human  societies.  Indeed,  in  the  most  primi- 
tive, kinship,  which  includes  much  more  than 
the  nuclear  family,  is  the  mode  of  organization  of 
all  solidarity.  Furthermore,  it  is  within  these  units 
that  all  the  principal  human  needs  are  met.  In  a 
modern  society  this  can  be  true  only  for  the 
small  child.  For  him  "dependency"  in  the  most 
diffuse  sense  is  more  highly  concentrated  in  his 
relations  within  this  small  unit  than  in  any  other 
previous  social  conditions  —  a  unit  which  we 
have  seen  is  more  sharply  distinguished  from 
others,  both  of  kinship  and  of  nonkinship  consti- 
tution. As  the  child  matures  he  develops  a  variety 
of  roles  outside  his  family.  First,  perhaps,  come 
neighborhood  play  groups,  then  participation  in 
formal  education  in  the  school  with,  concurrently, 
a  new  order  of  relation  to  age-peers  —  in  the 
elementary  school  period  virtually  confined  to  the 
same  sex,  later  increasingly  involving  the  op- 
posite sex.  Then  more  or  less  well  coordinated 
in  time  comes  emergence  into  the  adult  responsi- 
bilities of  occupational  roles  and  of  marriage. 
The  latter  usually  eventuates  in  parenthood. 

One  aspect  of  the  process  is  that  from  total  and 
intense  dependency  on  the  family  of  orientation 
the  child  becomes  increasingly  independent  from 
that  nuclear  family,  and  he  continues  to  play  a 
wide  range  of  nonfamilial  roles  in  his  later  life. 
Indeed  his  capacity  to  do  so  successfully  is  one 
of  the  two  principal  indices  of  the  success  of  the 
socialization  function  in  the  family  of  orienta- 
tion. But  the  other  dramatic  aspect  is  the  switch- 
over from  family  of  orientation  to  the  new  family 
of  procreation  through  marriage.  The  intensity 
of  its  emotional  significance  is  attested  by  the 
pattern  of  romantic  love  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  deep  concern  for  having  children  on  the 
other  —  both  of  which  are  in  important  part 
motivated  by  residues  of  childhood  socialization 
experience. 

Finally,  let  me  emphasize  again  that  the  modern 
family  has  been  deprived  of  a  whole  range  of 
its  historic  functions,  particularly  those  of  eco- 
nomic production,  but  also  others.  It  has  become 
not  only  a  structurally  differentiated  but  a  func- 
tionally specialized  agency.  What  then  can  be 
said  about  the  significance  of  these  remaining 
specialized  functions,  not  only  for  the  personali- 
ties of  the  individual  members  but  for  the  wider 
society? 
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I  suggested  above  that  solidarity  was  one  of 
four  principal  conditions  of  the  functioning  of 
a  social  system.  The  other  three  may  be  said  to 
be  economic  productivity,  political  effectiveness, 
not  only  for  the  society  as  a  whole  but  also  for 
its  important  collectively  organized  sub-systems, 
and  the  integrity  of  institutionalization  of  its 
value  commitments.  Comparison  with  one  or 
more  of  these  three  may  yield  suggestions  of  the 
significance  of  what  is  gained  by  individuals  in 
their  families  of  orientation  and,  as  it  were, 
"stored"  in  those  of  procreation. 

The  comparison  may  seem  farfetched,  but  I 
suggest  quite  seriously  that  the  grounding  of  the 
value  of  money  in  "real  assets"  and  its  most  ele- 
mentary form  in  metal  coinage  are  the  "primor- 
dial" bases  of  productivity  in  a  sense  parallel  to 
that  in  which  family  solidarity  is  the  primordial 
basis  of  social  solidarity  generally,  "guaranteed15 
by  the  personal  security  of  the  individual.  It  is 
the  groundwork  on  which  the  possibility  of 
mutual  trust  in  ramified  systems  of  associative 
relationships  —  and  hence  openness  to  mutual 
influence  —  is  built  in  a  complex  society.  Futher- 
more,  because  of  the  irreducible  element  of 
ascription  on  the  parent-child  relationship,  this 
significance  of  family  solidarity  comes  to  focus 
in  that  of  the  marriage  relationship.  One  of  the 
striking  features  of  modern  marriage  is,  of  course, 
its  increasin'gly  voluntary  character.  This  is  the 
product  of  a  long  evolution  from  maximally  pre- 
scriptive marriages  in  kinship  terms,  through 
marriages  arranged  by  parents  and  other  kin.  It 
is  the  prototypical,  fully  unfettered  personal  com- 
mitment to  a  merging  of  interests,  fortunes,  and 
responsibilities.  It  is,  however,  not  a  simple  con- 
tract for  the  mutual  furtherance  of  specific  inter- 
ests, but  a  diffuse  merging,  with  understood  dif- 
ferentiation of  function,  "for  better,  for  worse, 
for  richer,  for  poorer,1'  etc.  This  establishes  a 
certain  presumption,  that  persons  capable  of 
honestly  undertaking  such  a  commitment  of  mu- 
tual loyalty,  including  the  attendant  responsibili- 
ties of  parenthood,  may  be  regarded  as  generally 
trustworthy  persons. 

It  is  this  generalization  of  the  presumption  of 
trustworthiness  which  seems  to  me  to  be  the 
most  crucial  societal  asset  grounded  in  the  sol- 
idarity of  the  family.  To  help  in  understanding 
how  this  can  work  it  may  be  recalled  that  in  the 
parallel  context  the  value  of  money  is  grounded 
in  the  economic  utility,  first  of  real  assets  gen- 
erally, then  of  its  metal  "base,"  I  suggest  that  the 
solidarity  of  marriage  is  parallel  to  the  utility  of 


gold  —  perhaps  a  not  unfamiliar  figure  of  speech. 
But  money  as  medium  of  exchange  is  not  a  real 
asset  in  the  present  sense:  it  has  no  "commodity 
value."  It  is  a  means  of  acquiring  real  assets 
and  in  turn  can  itself  be  acquired  by  selling  them, 
but  as  the  medium  it  cannot  be  consumed.  Its 
significance  lies  in  the  possibility  of  a  kind  of 
pooling  of  the  resources  of  the  exchanging  sys- 
tem. This  involves  increased  risk  for  units  who 
put  some  of  their  resources  into  monetary  form  — 
as  they  must  if  such  a  system  is  to  operate.  But 
if  the  value  of  the  medium  is  secure,  the  units 
taken  severally  and  the  system  as  a  whole  gain 
enormously  in  productive  potential;  especially 
when  not  only  finished  goods  and  services  but  the 
factors  of  production  become  marketable. 

The  indispensable  condition  of  security  of  the 
value  of  the  monetary  medium  cannot,  however, 
rest  only  on  the  intrinsic  commodity  value  of  its 
metallic  base.  It  must  rest  just  as  much  on  confi- 
dence in  exchangeability  for  real  assets,  including 
the  availability  of  such  assets  in  the  system  — 
hence  the  general  level  of  productivity  of  the 
system. 

The  analogue  of  money  as  a  measure  of  utility 
and  medium  of  economic  exchange  in  the  field  of 
social  solidarity  is  what,  in  a  technical  sense,  I 
have  called  influence.4  By  this  I  mean  generalized 
capacity  to  persuade,  through  giving  "good  rea- 
sons" why  the  object  of  influence  should  believe 
or  do  something  in  "his  own  interest.'*  The  out- 
come of  successful  use  of  influence  in  this  sense 
is  an  increased  level  of  consensus  or  solidarity 
in  the  system  to  which  both  belong  —  though  of 
course  the  relation  to  third  parties  remains 
problematical. 

Persuasion  may  be  carried  out  by  "intrinsic 
means,'*  e.g.,  direct  information  of  commitment  of 
intentions  to  specific  action.  This  is  analogous 
to  the  exchange  of  real  assets  through  barter. 
What  I  mean  by  influence  goes  beyond  this  to 
persuade  and  thereby  mobilize  commitments, 
power  of  control  of  resources,  through  a  gen- 
eralized symbolic  medium.  This  consists  essen- 
tially in  the  "reputation"  of  the  user  of  influence 
for  a  combination  of  integrity  in  commitment  to 
the  values  presumptively  shared  with  the  object 
of  influence,  ability  to  help  mobilize  the  neces- 
sary resources,  and  competence  in  implementing 
any  action  implications  of  the  achieved  consensus. 
Thus  to  take  an  example  which  is  very  familiar, 
physicians  very  generally  use  influence  to  get 

*  Cf.  Talcott  Parsons.  "On  the  Concept  of  Influence,"  Public 
Opinion  Quarterly,  Spring,  196$. 
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the  consent  of  patients  or  their  families  to  recom- 
mended regimes  of  treatment.  Information  alone 
would  not  do  because  so  frequently  the  layman 
is  not  competent  to  evaluate  technical  informa- 
tion even  if  it  is  given  to  him.  He  must  trust  both 
the  physician's  competence  and  his  integrity. 
Without  the  institutionalization  of  this  truth,  the 
presumption  that  a  physician  is  trustworthy,  the 
effectiveness  of  health  care  in  our  complex  so- 
ciety would  be  very  much  lower  than  it  is.  This, 
however,  is  only  one  of  many  examples  which 
could  be  adduced.  The  necessity  for  influence  to 
bridge  the  gap  between  the  responsibilities  taken 
by  politicaHeadership  and  the  competence  of  their 
constituents  to  evaluate  the  issues  by  themselves 
is  certainly  one  of  the  most  striking  instances. 
The  assassination  of  President  Kennedy  brought 
out  with  special  vividness  the  extent  to  which  not 
only  Americans  but  much  of  the  world  depended 
onfchis  leadership  and  was  in  fact  accessible  to 
his  influence  —  however  severe  the  limits  to  which 
it  was  subject,  e.g.,  to  Congress.  This  influence 
is,  in  turn,  a  function  on  the  one  hand  of  the  great 
office  of  the  American  Presidency  and  on  the 
other  of  the  personality  of  the  incumbent. 

If,  then,  influence  can  be  considered  to  be  a 
generalized  medium  parallel  to  money  —  and  to 
political  power  —  it  would  be  reasonable  to  be- 
lieve that  on  the  one  hand  its  value  is  grounded 
in  the  "gold"  of  family  solidarity,  while  on  the 
other  hand  it  depends  on  the  capacity  of  the 
relevant  social  system  or  systems  to  achieve, 
maintain,  and  extend  its  solidarity,  expressed 
above  all  in  its  capacity  to  achieve  consensus 
in  matters  involving  actual  and  potential  conflict 
of  interest.  Clearly,  trusting  others,  especially 
those  with  whom  one  does  not  have  a  prior  dif- 
fuse relation  of  solidarity,  involves  risk,  just  as 
leaving  one's  economic  assets  in  banks  rather 
than  in  gold  involves  risk.  The  prevalence  of  anx- 
iety over  the  risks  of  trust  is  eloquent  testimony 
to  this.  Thus  there  is  a  vocal  minority  who 
consider  all  medical  practitioners  to  be  no  better 
than  pious  frauds  who  simply  exploit  the  helpless- 
ness and  gullibility  of  their  patients.  Others,  or 
many  of  the  same  people,  consider  all  politicians 
to  be  simple  parasites,  who  are  promoting  their 
personal  interests  at  the  expense  of  the  public. 
Finally,  the  seriousness  of  basic  mistrust  in  inter- 
national affairs,  especially  where  ideological  con- 
flicts are  involved,  scarcely  needs  further 
comment. 

Furthermore,  there  are  many  different  levels 
of  differentiation  of  influence  systems,  which 
can  be  analyzed  as  parallel  to  that  of  monetary 


systems  extending  from  simple  market  exchange, 
through  the  marketability  as  noted  of  the  factors 
of  production,  notably  labor  and  capital,  to  com- 
plex systems  involving  elaborate  forms  of  bank- 
ing and  credit.  The  parallel  to  simple  markets 
for  consumers'  goods  lies  in  the  use  of  influence 
to  persuade  people  to  make  decisions  and  com- 
mitments which  are  immediately  within  their 
capacities  or  spheres  of  freedom  of  action  to 
make.  Thus  a  physician  may  use  his  influence  to 
persuade  a  patient  to  accept  a  recommended 
course  of  treatment  though  at  the  sacrifice  of 
time,  money,  and  other  things,  including  the  as- 
sumption of  risks. 

It  is  a  much  further  step  in  differentiation  to 
establish  systems  where  the  factors  involved  in 
enhancing  the  solidarity  of  a  system  are  them- 
selves mobilized  by  the  use  of  influence.  A  major 
type  of  example  would  seem  to  be  those  elements 
of  educational  processes  which  are  essentially 
optional  in  the  system  in  question.  Thus  in  order 
to  be  influential,  the  physician  must  have  been 
properly  trained.  We  tend,  in  evaluating  profes- 
sional training  to  emphasize  the  factor  of  compe- 
tence, but  it  would  seem  that  reputation  for  integ- 
rity is  no  less  important,  and  indeed  access  to 
facilities  —  i.e.,  through  membership  in  the  staff 
of  a  first-rate  hospital  —  would  not  be  neglected. 
Hence  from  this  point  of  view  medical  education 
may  be  regarded  in  part  as  an  "influence-produc- 
ing industry,"  in  that  it  produces  a  class  of  pro- 
fessional people  who  have  a  far  higher  capacity 
than  would  otherwise  be  the  case  to  persuade 
people  to  accept  good  health  care.  The  ubiquitous 
resistances  to  such  acceptance  should  make  it 
clear  that  this  is  by  no  means  to'be  taken  for 
granted. 

The  analogy  to  credit  in  influence  systems 
raises  problems  of  sufficient  complexity  so  that 
within  the  limits  of  this  brief  paper,  it  is  probably 
best  not  to  enter  into  them.  One  more  general 
point  about  such  systems  does,  however,  need 
to  be  made.  This  is  that  the  basic  organizational 
form  of  influence  systems  is  the  voluntary  asso- 
ciation. This  is  not,  however,  a  matter  of  pres- 
ence or  absence,  but  of  a  component  in  all  rela- 
tional systems  with  a  collective  significance. 
Influence,  however,  is  a  medium  of  persuasion 
and  a  person  is  not  in  the  relevant  sense  genuinely 
persuaded  unless  he  is  entirely  free  to  reject  the 
influence.  Intermixture  with  economic  induce- 
ments, with  explicit  or  implied  coercive  threats, 
or  even  appeal  to  prior  commitments  is  not  "pure" 
persuasion.  Generally  speaking,  the  voluntary 
association  is  the  relational  nexus  within  which 
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there  can  be  said  to  be  a  presumption  of  the 
achievability  of  consensus.  It  will  be  limited  on 
the  one  hand  by  boundaries  of  membership, 
which  may  be  more  or  less  formalized,  and  on 
the  other  by  boundaries  of  relevant  content  — 
thus  consensus  with  one's  physician  is  relevant 
within  the  sphere  of  health,  but  not,  for  example, 
within  the  sphere  of  political  opinion. 

In  the  light  of  these  considerations,  which  may 
seem  to  digress  a  long  way  from  the  traditional 
interests  of  family  sociology,  let  us  now  come 
back  to  the  contemporary  family.  First,  this 
functional  context  may  throw  some  light  on  the 
significance  of  some  of  the  trends  of  development 
of  that  family.  My  suggestion  here  is  that  it 
is  to  be  expected  that  the  family  would,  as  the 
foundation  of  the  solidarity-influence  system,  it- 
self develop  progressively  in  the  direction  of  the 
voluntary  association.  In  the  aspect  of  marriage 
this  is  very  clear  indeed  —  namely,  the  trend  to 
make  marriage  as  nearly  as  possible  a  purely 
personal  and  voluntary  relationship.  This  has 
gone  to  the  point  where  the  depth  of  commit- 
ment is  considered  to  a  high  degree  to  be  a  func- 
tion of  its  voluntary  character.  More  problem- 
atical, but  highly  significant,  is  the  tendency  to 
bring  children  into  the  status  of  members  of  a 
voluntary  association  much  earlier  and  more  ex- 
tensively than  before.  Of  course  there  is  an  in- 
herent limitation  to  this  trend  in  that  infants 
cannot  rationally  "choose"  their  parents,  but  this 
is  clearly  a  major  trend  in  the  American  family. 
Like  other  such  trends  it  has  undoubtedly  had  its 
excesses,  and  surely  its  limits  are  not  yet  clearly 
defined,  but  that  it  is  a  fundamental  trend  can 
scarcely  be  doubted.  Perhaps  the  most  important 
keynote  is  that  by  the  isolation  of  the  marriage 
pair  from  "structural  supports'*  of  more  or  less 
ascribed  character,  children  are  put  in  a  position 
of  having  to  trust  their  parents  to  an  extremely 
high  degree.  The  corollary  is  that  parents  will 
be  expected  to  reciprocate  this  trust  to  an  in- 
creasing degree,  hence  to  trust  children  as  far  as 
possible  as  responsible  members  of  the  family 
association. 

In  this  connection  it  is  particularly  important 
to  note  that  what  I  call  trust  is  not  to  be  identified 
with  moral  commitment.  Common  values  are 
certainly  essential  to  the  solidarity  of  any  social 
system,  but  as  one  factor,  not  as  its  totality. 
Most  problems  of  trust  in  the  present  sense  arise 
at  a  different  level  where,  presuming  common 
values,  the  questions  concern  action  within  the 
sphere  of  autonomous  personal  responsibility, 
On  the  part  of  many  parents,  and  ,more  gen- 


erally the  "view-with-alarm"  school  of  thought 
on  the  problems  of  contemporary  youth,  the 
tendency  is  to  confuse  the  two,  and  to  treat  as 
essentially  a  moral  problem  what  should  be  one 
of  trust  in  the  present  sense.  On  the  part  of 
young  people  trained  in  independence,  defining 
problems  as  moral  tends  to  activate  anxiety  about 
the  basic  consensus  —  the  complaint  is,  "Don't 
you  trust  me?" 

A  second  major  set  of  considerations  emerges. 
This  is  that  while  the  family  is  the  primary  locus 
of  most  elementary  instrumental  learning  for 
children,  e.g.,  walking  and  talking,  and  is  for 
both  children  and  adults  an  essential  agency  for 
meeting  their  biological  and  other  needs,  e.g., 
food,  sleep,  relaxation,  etc.,  its  most  crucial  func- 
tions lie  in  the  area  of  solidarity.  In  socialization 
it  is  above  all  the  agency  for  establishing  cathexes 
and  identification,  for  integration  into  the  series 
of  social  systems  in  which  the  child  will  function 
as  an  adult.  Above  all,  perhaps,  it  is  the  primary 
agency  for  developing  his  capacity  to  integrate 
with  others,  to  trust  and  be  trusted,  to  exercise 
influence,  and  to  accept  legitimate  influence.  Here, 
of  course,  two  axes  are  essential.  One  is  the 
balance  of  trust  over  distrust,  the  "intensity" 
component.  The  other  is  the  component  of  gen- 
eralization. This  is  the  capacity  to  enter  into  soli- 
tary relations  over  a  range,  both  of  associative 
partners  and  of  subject-matter  areas.  In  view 
of  the  increasing  pluralism  of  our  type  of  society, 
this  is  a  particularly  critical  factor.  It  has  become 
essential  for  the  responsible  citizen  to  be  able  to 
balance  a  variety  of  complex  contexts  of  obliga- 
tion and  expectation,  to  be  ready  to  enter  into 
many,  but  not  arbitrarily  to  sacrifice  the  interests 
of  some  to  others.  My  suggestion  would  be  that 
the  family  type  which  approaches  the  pattern 
of  voluntary  association  is  the  best  instrument 
for  laying  the  foundations  of  this  capacity  — 
though  it  must  be  supplemented  by  other  agencies. 
For  the  adult  the  combination  of  marriage  and 
parenthood  in  such  a  family  type  provides  a  more 
or  less  optimal  basis  for  maintaining  the  motiva- 
tional foundations  of  this  more  generalized 
capacity.  In  this  connection  socialization  and 
adult  participation  are  above  all  related  in  that  the 
capacity  to  become  a  good  spouse  and  parent  is 
the  underlying  capacity  for  effective  participation 
generally  in  solitary  relations. 

Finally,  a  third  inference  may  be  drawn.  The 
"intrinsic  utility"  of  gold  is  connected  with  cer- 
tain features  of  its  sheer  physical  stability.  Its 
problematical  feature  is  not  this  but  its  scarcity. 
The  "gold**  of  solidarity,  however,  seems  to  be  an 
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intrinsically  unstable  entity.  Its  value  depends  on 
its  being  scarce  in  the  sense  that  persons  who 
disperse  their  deepest  interpersonal  loyalties  too 
widely,  e.g.,  through  incapacity  to  commit  them 
adequately  to  their  marriages  and  their  own 
children,  thereby  on  the  whole  lessen  their  ca- 
pacity for  trust  in  more  generalized  and  imper- 
sonal contexts.  But  the  balances  in  the  personality 
system,  and  the  meshing  of  the  several  commit- 
ments in  the  family,  seem  to  be  inherently  complex 
and  precarious.  This  seems  to  be  the  most  funda- 
mental reason  why,  once  socialized,  the  typical  in- 
dividual is  not  finished  with  family  problems,  but 
positively  needs  to  marry  and  to  have  children. 

It  would  seem  to  follow  that  in  so  far  as  fam- 
ilies are  placed  under  strain,  their  tendencies  to 
breakdown  and  various  social  pathologies  should 
be  expected  to  be  conspicuous.  Hence  I  have 
long  felt  that  what  underlay  the  high  divorce 
rates  of  our  society  was  not,  as  so  commonly  al- 
leged, the  decline  in  the  importance  of  marriage, 
people's  "indifference"  to  it,  but  exactly  the  re- 
verse.5 Divorce  is  an  index  of  the  severity  of  the 
burden  placed  on  the  marriage  relationship  in 
modern  society,  and  back  of  that,  of  the  impor- 
tance of  its  functions.  It  is  not  correct  to  treat  it 
in  any  simple  sense  as  a  symptom  of  "decline," 
except  the  decline  of  older  patterns  of  social 
organization  which  in  any  case  could  not  be  fitted 
in  with  the  other  principal  features  of  modern 
society.  Essentially  the  same  can  be  said  of  fail- 
ures in  the  socialization  of  children,  which,  of 
course,  are  many.  Modern  child  training  is  far 
more  difficult  and  demanding  on  the  parents  but 
also  on  the  children  themselves  than  before.  In 
this  matter  one  should  not  be  misled  by  eco- 
nomic affluence  and  the  like.  The  hard  physical 
wprk  of  a  traditional  farm  boy  is  not  nearly  as 
difficult  psychologically  as  the  demands  of  sec- 
ondary and  higher  education  and  adjustment  to 
peers  where  the  relationship  patterns  are  freely 
responsible  and  not  ascribed.  Whether  there  is 
a  larger  proportion  of  serious  breakdowns  than 
in  earlier  times  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  judge  — 
the  very  anxiety  generated  by  the  present  dif- 
ficulties certainly  predisposes  to  the  expectation 
of  failure.  But  that  a  substantial  proportion 
should  be  expected  is  almost  in  the  nature  of  the 

6  TQ  take  an  analogy  which  I  think  is  appropriate,  the  distressing 
toll  of  highway  accidents  is  an  index  of  the  positive  importance, 
and  even,  to  a  degree,  of  the  successful  ordering,  of  vehicular 
traffic.  There  is  one  way  to  abolish  accidents,  namely,  to 
eliminate  motor  vehicles.  Similarly,  modern  divorce  could  be 
quite  certainly  eliminated  if  we  went  back  to  a  primitive  kinship 
system.  But  we  are  not,  in  either  case,  ready  to  pay  the  cost. 


relation  of  the  family  to  the  general  society  of 
which  it  is  such  an  essential  part. 

I  was  asked  to  write  about  the  normal  Ameri- 
can family.  In  doing  so,  however,  one  is  even- 
tually led  to  some  consideration  of  its  strains 
and  pathologies.  In  conclusion,  especially  since 
this  is  a  group  predominantly  of  social  workers,  it 
seems  appropriate  to  say  a  few  words  about 
that  group  in  which  the  strains  and  difficulties  of 
the  modern  family  situation,  as  in  other  respects, 
are  most  highly  concentrated,  namely,  those  who 
stand  lowest  on  the  familiar  scales  of  socioeco- 
nomic  status,  as  by  family  income,  education,  job 
level,  housing,  and  type  of  neighborhood. 

Both  with  respect  to  the  family  and  in  other 
respects  the  trends  of  development  of  modern 
society  have  led  to  a  concentration  of  certain 
problems  in  this  lowest  group,  and  by  differentia- 
tion to  a  removal  or  weakening  of  the  structural 
supports  of  the  kind  which,  for  example,  have 
been  more  characteristic  of  the  lower  statuses 
in  peasant  societies  —  though  the  tendency  to 
romanticize  rural  life  should  not  lead  one  to 
overlook  the  reality  of  many  noxious  "rural 
slums."  From  a  middle-class  perpective  absolute 
levels  of  deprivation  stand  out  very  prominently, 
but  sociologically  it  seems  more  important  to 
emphasize  relative  deprivation.  By  this  I  mean 
that  the  general  trend  of  development  in  our  so- 
ciety has  included  a  massive  upgrading  of  stand- 
ards in  many  respects  and  the  inclusion  of  much 
higher  proportions  of  the  population  in  the  groups 
enjoying  the  higher  standards.  Education  and 
the  general  standard  of  living  are  perhaps  the 
most  conspicuous  contexts,  but  it  is  also  impor- 
tant that  the  proportion  of  the  labor  force  in  un- 
skilled occupations  has  declined  greatly. 

The  great  source  of  difficulty  is,  of  course,  that 
in  spite  of  many  improved  welfare  arrangements, 
in  a  society  where  mobility  and  hence  competi- 
tion for  preferment  are  so  conspicuous,  it  has 
not  yet  proved  possible  to  prevent  a  very  sub- 
stantial residual  group  from  failing  to  meet  what, 
however  vaguely,  must  be  defined  as  the  mini- 
mum generally  acceptable  standards.  To  a  degree 
and  in  certain  respects  it  is  legitimate  to  treat 
these  cases  as  "failures"  at  the  individual  level, 
but  it  is  surely  much  more  a  failure  of  the  society 
in  that  though  some  persons  brought  up  in  the 
lowest  conditions  succeed  in  lifting  themselves 
out  of  them,  those  set  in  them  by  and  large  are 
certainly  severely  handicapped  in  a  wide  variety 
of  ways. 

It  is  well  known  what  a  wide  variety  of  "social 
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problems"  is  concentrated  in  this  group:  poverty 
itself;  substandard  housing;  educational  retarda- 
tion and  early  "dropout";  juvenile  delinquency; 
alcoholism;  illness,  both  physical  and  mental; 
broken  families;  and  others.  It  is  clearly  a  vicious 
circle  which,  like  the  high  divorce  rates  more  gen- 
erally, is  in  important  part  a  consequence  of  the 
generally  rapid  process  of  upgrading.  Thus,  to 
take  one  example,  the  very  rise  in  general  edu- 
cational standards  makes  the  position  of  the  rela- 
tively handicapped  —  whether  by  low  IQ,  lack 
of  family  support,  or  other  factors  —  relatively 
more  difficult.  I  suggest  that  this  is  a  major  fac- 
tor in  juvenile  delinquency. 

It  is  a  healthy  sign  that  there  are  recent  indica- 
tions of  increased  concern  over  this  situation  as 
a  national  problem,  a  concern  apparently  brought 
to  focus  primarily  by  two  interconnected  devel- 
opments, namely,  the  new  phase  of  the  struggle 
of  the  Negro  for  equality  and  the  chronic  unem- 
ployment connected  with  automation,  even  in  an 
economy  which  is  developing  at  a  relatively 
normal  rate. 

Whatever  the  residue  of  a  genuine  "caste"  sys- 
tem in  the  South,  which  is  certainly  rapidly  break- 
ing up,  on  the  national  level  it  has  long  been 
clear  that  basically  the  race  problem  is  a  class 
problem,  but  in  a  dual  respect.  The  more  obvious 
one  is  that  the  Negro,  especially  in  urban  society, 
has  in  fact  been  predominantly  in  lower-class 
status,  and  that  in  so  far  as  there  is  any  empirical 
truth  in  his  imputed  characteristics,  these  have 
been  the  characteristics  shared  with  other  lower- 
class  groups.  Indeed  in  study  after  study,  for 
example,  of  such  "pathological"  behavior  as  de- 
linquency, it  has  turned  out  that  if  class  is  con- 
trolled sufficiently  rigorously  the  differences  by 
race  are  negligible. 

The  second  primary  aspect,  however,  is  that  the 
Negro  has  become  a,  if  not  the,  primary  symbol 
of  lower-class  status.  The  new  phase  of  the  pro- 
test movement  testifies  that  he  himself  is  coming 
to  be  much  less  willing  to  accept  this  imputation, 
but  it  is  this  symbolic  status  which  is  at  the  core 
of  the  whole  resistance  to  granting  equal  status. 
Furthermore  the  resistance  centers  in  the  white 
groups  who  feel  insecure  in  their  own  status. 
The  nonrational  "reasoning/1  which  must  be  inter- 
preted in  psychoanalytic  terms,  is  to  the  effect 
that  "if  to  be  lower  class  is  to  be  black,  since  I  am 
white  there  is  no  danger  of  my  falling  into  that 
status."  Acceptance  of  the  Negro  in  basically 
equal  status,  thus,  would  remove  an  important 
symbolic  support  to  the  security  of  the  least  se- 


cure white  elements.  The  latter  are  presumably 
concentrated  near  the  margin  of  lower-class 
status,  but  need  not  be  found  only  there.0 

It  has  recently  been  much  publicized  that  the 
Negro  has  double  the  rate  of  unemployment  of 
the  white  labor  force,  which  is  a  dramatic  con- 
firmation of  this  status  since  it  is  in  these  lower 
groups  generally  that  unemployment  is  concen- 
trated. 

There  is  no  space  to  discuss  this  general  situa- 
tion further.  I  would  like  only  to  point  out  the 
relevance  of  my  main  analysis  to  this  context.  It 
may,  that  is,  be  reasonably  supposed  that  a  major 
factor  in  the  vicious  circle  to  which  the  lower 
class,  white  and  Negro  alike,  is  subject  lies  in  the 
field  of  the  relations  between  the  family  and  the 
solidarity  and  influence  systems  with  which  it 
articulates.  My  essential  point  is  that  this  is  a 
two-way  and  not  a  one-way  relation.  By  nearly 
every  criterion  "family  disorganization"  is  par- 
ticularly prevalent  in  the  lower  class.  Not  only  is 
this  one  principal  source  of  the  other  social  prob- 
lems in  that  group,  but  in  another  sense  it  is  not 
an  isolated  phenomenon.  It  is  in  part  a  conse- 
quence of  the  low  input  to  lower-class  families  of 
influence  in  the  special  form  of  "social  accep- 
tance": from  the  point  of  view  of  the  higher 
groups  they  are  "the  wrong  kind  of  people." 

Though  it  is  not  possible  to  mobilize  the  rele- 
vant evidence  here,  I  think  it  is  adequate  to  sup- 
port the  proposition  that  broadly  the  lower  class, 
including  its  Negro  component,  is  not  character- 
ized by  basically  different  value  commitments 
from  those  of  the  higher  groups.  It  is  true  that 
members  of  the  lower  class  are  economically  dis- 
advantaged.  Perhaps  their  least  serious  handicap 
lies  in  the  field  of  political  power  since  both  the 
ballot  and  power  through  trade  unions  is  avail- 
able to  them,  though  very  incompletely  mobilized. 

My  own  view,  however,  is  that  the  critical 
problem  of  the  status  of  the  lower  class  is  social 
acceptance.  From  any  points  of  view  accessible 
to  social  policy,  it  seems  to  me  that  in  particular 
it  is  futile  to  expect  that  by  exhortation  lower- 
class  families  will  be  motivated  to  pull  themselves 
together.  Indeed,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  eco- 
nomic subsidies  will  not  be  effective  unless  they 
are  accompanied  by  social  support  on  a  suffi- 
cient scale.  The  cure  for  the  ills  of  the  lower- 
class  family  is  a  massive  input  of  the  very  social 

6  It  is  important  to  note  that  I  <to  not  identify  lower  and  "work- 
ing** class  here.  The  solid  tipper-working-class  groups,  especially 
in  the  more  skilled  trades,  seem  to  be  pretty  definitely  included 
in  the  main  national  community  in  a  sense  in  which  the  lower 
are  not* 
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medium  for  which  the  higher-class  (not  upper- 
class)  family  is  the  primary  base  in  our  society 
in  one  major  set  of  respects  —  influence  in  the 
form  of  social  acceptance. 

The  essential  goal  of  any  such  policies  would 
be  to  break  down  group  identifications  which  are 
interpreted  directly,  or  indirectly  as  by  the  cri- 
terion of  race,  as  lower  class  in  the  invidious  re- 
sidual sense.  The  neighborhood,  the  school,  and 
the  church  are  probably  the  crucial  empirical 
areas  for  the  important  reason  that  the  more 
limited  the  social  participation,  the  more  it  is  con- 
fined to  the  more  immediately  personal  concerns 
of  the  family.  Thus  increased  income  would  be 
likely  to  be  important  only  so  far  as  it  enables 
families  to  break  away  from  lower-class  identi- 
fications, e.g.,  by  neighborhood. 

It  would  be  expected  that  improvement  in  the 
solidarity  of  families  at  the  lowest  socioeconomic 
levels  would  be  perhaps  the  most  sensitive  index 
to  the  success  of  such  social  policies.  There  must 
always  be  a  bottom  of  any  social  scale  with  a 
hierarchical  aspect,  and  an  achievement-oriented 
society  must  be  partly  hierarchical  But  this  does 
not  mean  that  the  "outside"  status  of  the  present 
lower  class  is  inevitable.  I  regard  this  as  perhaps 
the  most  important  single  internal  challenge  to 
American  society  today. 
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The  Family51 


Wilbert  E.  Moore 


What  is  the  structure  and  what  are  the  functions  of 
the  family  in  modern  societies?  Professor  Moore  ad- 
dresses himself  to  these  questions.  With  the  "loss" 
of  some  functions  of  the  family  over  time,  certain 
specializations  appear  in  society.  This  "structural 
specialization"  is  of  two  major  varieties:  differentia- 
tion of  organizational  tasks,  and  personal  speciali- 
zation (e.g.,  division  of  labor).  However,  certain 
functions  remain  primarily  in  the  family  —  "sanc- 
tioned adult  sexuality,  legitimate  procreation  and 
physical  sustenance  of  infants,  and  the  placement  of 
the  infants  in  the  wider  social  system." 

The  shorter  work  week  and  the  partial  school  day 
have  freed  family  members  for  joint  activities.    The 

*  Reprinted,  with  the  permission  of  the  author  and  publisher, 
from  Man,  Time,  and  Society  by  Wilbert  E-  Moore,  pp.  69-85. 
Copyright  ©  1963  by  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  Inc. 


family  function  of  providing  a  place  for  its  members 
to  spend  leisure  time  is  no  small  consideration.  Eat- 
ing together,  Professor  Moore  notes,  has  both  a 
practical  and  symbolic  meaning.  Yet  most  collective 
activities  have  more  importance  during  certain 
stages  of  the  life  cycle  than  during  others. 

From  the  economic  point  of  view,  children,  once 
an  asset  as  "old-age-security"  investments,  have  be- 
come a  "luxury  expenditure."  The  family's  outlay 
on  the  children,  for  education,  for  example,  may  be 
considered  a  kind  of  "preinheritance." 

While  the  nuclear  family  is  certainly  an  important 
analytic  unit,  the  family  must  also  be  seen  as  a  multi- 
generational  entity,  placing  a  "temporal  structure  in 
a  changing  historical  setting." 

These  observations  lead  the  reader  to  consider 
the  important  questions  of  the  family's  relationship 
to  other  organizational  systems,  how  the  family  inte- 
grates its  specialized  functions  with  those  of  non- 
family  systems,  and  how  it  influences  or  is  influenced 
by  the  other  societal  systems  in  the  development  of 
policies  and  functions  aimed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
family  members. 

The  human  infant  is  not  born  into  a  society  or 
nation  or  culture  but  into  a  family.  If  his  birth  is 
illegitimate  or,  for  some  other  reason,  a  normal 
family  unit  is  lacking,  his  physical  survival  and 
social  acceptance  depend  on  some  substitute 
agency.  The  attempts  to  make  such  substitutes 
official  and  general,  to  disestablish  the  family  as 
the  main  source  of  childbearing  and  childrearing, 
have  been  rare  and  generally  short-lived.  Since 
the  family  may  be  regarded  as  the  primordial 
social  structure  in  the  social  evolution  of  the 
human  species,  the  fact  that  it  is  the  first  group 
for  almost  every  member  of  the  species  means 
that  each  generation  in  a  sense  recapitulates  that 
evolution.  Of  course,  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
child's  successive  encounters  with  other  social 
organizations  —  a  sequence  that  is  markedly 
variable  in  time  and  space  —  has  any  necessary 
relation  to  the  evolutionary  sequences  in  the  spe- 
cialization of  social  organizations. 

The  family  then  is  the  first  and  virtually  pre- 
clusive  claimant  on  time  in  the  human  life  cycle. 
The  degree  and  form  in  which  the  family  retains 
some  primacy  comprise  the  principal  variables  in 
its  inventory  of  "organizational  time." 

THE  FAMILY  AS  RESIDUAL  CLAIMANT 

In  the  comparative  materials  on  human  societies 
the  family  and  broader  kinship  systems  stand  out 
as  universal  features  of  social  organization  and  as 
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the  predominant  structure  in  many  nonliterate 
groups.  In  fact,  the  predominance  of  kinship 
organization  in  "primitive"  societies  is  such  that 
the  family  would  appear  to  be  the  microcosm, 
since  functions  ranging  from  economic  produc- 
tion to  religious  observances,  from  education  to 
political  rule  are  carried  out  by  the  same  encom- 
passing organization. 

Though  the  family  in  many  societies  may  indeed 
have  far-ranging  functions,  its  totalitarian  charac- 
ter is  bound  to  be  less  than  complete  because  of 
another  universal  feature  —  the  "incest  taboo." 
All  known  human  societies  normally  proscribe 
sexual  unions  and  marriage  between  closely  re- 
lated kinsmen.  Thus  all  known  societies  comprise 
a  plurality  of  families  and  lineages,  and  their 
social  organization  must  include  at  least  the  re- 
lations among  these  units.  These  relations  in- 
clude the  rules  of  marriage  and  indeed  a  number 
of  other  rules  and  procedures:  the  allocation  of 
rights  in  scarce  values  (property),  the  preserva- 
tion of  order  (government],  and  quite  probably 
the  provision  for  collective  protection.  Even  if  in 
these  interfamilial  affairs  individuals  always 
"represent"  their  families,  and  this  cannot  be 
taken  for  granted,  the  family  as  an  organized  unit, 
as  a  group  of  interacting  individuals,  does  not 
have  complete  claim  on  the  time  of  at  least  some 
members,  (The  modern  breadwinner  is  in  some 
sense  representing  his  family,  but  to  say  that  he 
is  only  playing  a  family  role  is  not  very  useful  and 
indeed  misleading.)  Once  the  theoretical  obfus- 
cation  of  treating  kinship  systems  as  totalitarian 
is  recognized,  it  then  appears  that  nonliterate  soci- 
eties indeed  afford  numerous  examples  of  multi- 
ple-family play  and  recreational  groups,  work 
groups,  war  parties,  political  councils,  and  com- 
munal religious  observances. 

Specialization  of  Social  Functions 

This  small  tour  into  the  exotic  realm  of  anthro- 
pological discourse  has  been  necessary  to  estab- 
lish some  kind  of  comparative  basis  for  the  fam- 
ily in  urban-industrial  communities.  One  other 
comparison  may  be  noted.  The  American,  Cana- 
dian, or  Australian  frontier  family  was  in  many 
cases  relatively  isolated  and  for  considerable  pe- 
riods relatively  self-sufficient.  In  these  cases, 
however,  not  only  were  th#  families  part  of  a 
larger  organized  society,  but  they  took  with  them 
to  their  new  outposts  both  the  material  goods  and 
the  cultural  features  of  that  society  and  rejoined 
it  as  rapidly  as  settlement  and  improved  transpor- 
tation made  possible.  The  family  in  industrial  so- 
cieties has  clearly  "lost"  many  functions  and 


activities  to  other  agencies,   and  thus  has  lost 

time  claims  on  its  members,  but  the  magnitude  of 

the  change  should  not  be  exaggerated  by  com- 

>  parisons  with  a  mythical  past  or  contrast  with 

-  somewhat   imaginary    alternatives   in    "simpler" 

•  societies. 

The  "loss"  of  family  functions  derives  from 
structural  specialization  around  separable  social 
functions.  This  specialization,  in  turn,  is  related 
to  the  size  of  organized  entities  (economies,  poli- 
tics, societies)  and  to  such  technological  elements 
as  transportation  and  communication.  Given  these 
conditions,  various  social  functions  may  be  car- 
ried out  by  distinct  organizations:  the  state,  the 
shop  or  factory,  the  church,  and  the  school.  To  a 
degree,  then,  the  potentially  encompassing  func- 
tions of  the  family  are  reduced  by  the  participa- 
tion of  its  members,  either  individually  or  collec- 
tively, in  structures  that  are  superfamilial  in  mem- 
bership and  normally  outside  the  household  in 
location. 

Structural  specialization,  however,  is  of  two  ma- 
jor varieties,  and  their  significance  for  family  time 
inventories  is  quite  distinct.  One  type  of  special- 
ization is  that  characterized  by  the  differentiation 
of  organizations  which  make  distinct  but  possibly 
competing  claims  on  the  time  and  energy  of  in- 
dividual members  of  participants:  the  family  and 
the  employing  organization,  the  church  and  the 
country  club,  the  political  party  and  the  adult 
school.  This  is  the  type  of  specialization  usually 
discussed  with  regard  to  "role  sets"  and  "role 
conflicts,"  and  this  is  the  type  of  specialization 
that  is  usually  meant  by  the  loss  of  family  func- 
tions. These  groups  compete  with  the  family, 
since  participation  tends  to  be  individual  rather 
than  familial,  and  in  any  event  the  activities  are 
organized  in  a  way  relatively  independent  of 
familial  structure. 

A  second  type  of  specialization  involves  per- 
sons, not  roles.  In  other  words,  certain  kinds  of 
organizations  or  activities  have  virtually  preclu- 
sive  members  of  participants:  belonging  to  one 
bars  membership  in  others.  The  outstanding  ex- 
ample is  that  of  occupational  specialization  or 
"division  of  labor."  The  individual  worker  rarely 
has  more  than  one  occupation  or  employer.  His 
specialized  occupational  role  or  category  makes 
him  eligible  for  or  requires  his  membership  in 
some  associations  but  thereby  bars  him  from 
others.  {Where  the  individual  in  fact  has  more 
than  one  job  or  occupational  affiliation,  the  role 
strain  is  comparable  to  that  of  complementary 
specialization,  but  it  is  likely  to  be  more  acutfe 
both  because  other  roles  are  more  severely  con- 
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strained  and  because  of  the  probable  inconsistency 
in  the  various  attributes  associated  with  the  nor- 
mally distinct  and  singular  statuses.)  It  follows 
that  occupational  competition,  for  example,  is  not 
of  the  same  order  as  the  competition  between 
familial  and  occupational  duties,  for  the  former 
does  not  involve  contesting  claims  on  the  scarce 
resources  of  a  common  member  but  rather  the 
quest  for  relative  position  and  privilege  in  a 
larger  system  of  status  and  rewards. 

The  significance  of  preclusive  specialization  for 
the  time  dispositions  of  families  is  that  it  adds  a 
differentiating  dimension  to  that  of  complemen- 
tary specialization.  Thus  the  impact  of  the  job, 
^the  school,  or  the  church  on  the  family  will  vary 
according  to  the  particular  type  of  activity  the 
affected  individual  is  engaged  in.  One  may  con- 
trast the  time  dispositions  of  the  sailor  or  travel- 
ing salesman  with  that  of  the  free-lance  writer 
who  works  at  home,  the  boarding  school  with 
the  day  school,  and  the  church  in  a  sectarian 
community  with  the  urban  religious  congregation. 
Some  occupational  roles  are  so  extensive  that 
they  not  only  preclude  others  of  the  same  cate- 
gory but  also  virtually  all  others  —  for  example, 
the  celibate  priest  and  especially  the  member 
of  a  monastic  order,  the  organizer  for  a  radical 
political  movement,  and  the  custodian  of  inmates 
in  a  "total  institution."1 

The  family,  then,  will  have  to  share  its  mem- 
bers [other  than  infants)  with  other  organizations, 
and  the  particular  demands  of  certain  types  of 
mutually  exclusive  organizations  will  affect  vari- 
ous families  differently.  Some  of  the  differences 
will  be  further  variables  by  age  and  sex,  familial 
role  —  differing  educational  demands  on  children 
and  youths,  and  differing  occupational  demands 
on  adult  breadwinners. 

The  loss  of  family  functions  is  most  evident  in 
the  extension  —  both  in  number  and  duration  — 
of  education  in  schools  and  in  the  removal  of 
most  of  economic  production  from  the  home  so 
that  the  link  of  the  family  to  the  productive  sys- 
tem is  in  the  specialized  role  of  the  breadwinner. 
Both  of  these  trends  are  easily  exaggerated  and 
misinterpreted.  Much  of  the  educational  develop- 
ment represents  a  major  change  in  the  magnitude 
of  educational  activity  and  is  not  simply  a  trans- 
fer from  family  to  school.  The  absence  of  chil- 

1  See  Wilbert  E.  Moore,  "Sociological  Aspects  of  American 
Socialist  Theory  and  Practice,"  in  Donald  Drew  Egbert  and  Stow 
Persona,  eds.,  Socialism  in  American  Life  (Princeton:  Princeton 
University  Press,  1952),  Vol.  I,  Chapter  11,  especially  "Radical 
Parties,*'  pp.  549-552;  also  Erving  Goffman,  Asylums  (Garden 
City:  Doubleday  Anchor,  1961],  especially  "On  the  Characteristics- 
of  Total  Institutions." 


dren  from  the  family  unit  for  large  periods  of 
time  is,  of  course,  associated  with  the  changing 
economic  position  of  the  family.  Yet  the  family 
has  not  lost  all  productive  functions.  It  is  a  major 
supplier  of  services  consumed  by  the  producing 
unit:  notably  child  care,  cooking,  laundry,  house- 
cleaning,  and  shopping  by  the  housewife  but  in- 
cluding also  a  substantial  amount  of  home  repairs. 
(It  appears  that  home  repairs  and  improvements 
represent  an  example  —  there  are  many  —  of  a 
partial  return  to  preindustrial  social  patterns  fol- 
lowing a  period  of  sharp  discontinuity  with 
traditional  structures.)  If  one  adds  that  the  family 
rather  than  the  individual  is  the  normal  consum- 
ing unit  of  the  economy,  with  market  principles 
of  distribution  based  on  ability  to  pay  mostly 
ending  at  the  household  door,  then  bald  allega- 
tions to  the  effect  that  the  family  has  lost  its  eco- 
nomic functions  in  urban-industrial  social  sys- 
tems turn  out  to  be  simply  silly.2 
Aside  from  the  family's  provision  of  most  of  its 

""-lull-scale  members  with  eating  and  sleeping  facil- 
ities, and  at  least  some  facilities  for  rest  and 
recreation,  it  is  well  to  recall  its  universal  func- 
tions that  have  not  been  substantially  eroded  by 
the  claims  and  alternatives  deriving  from  other 

~- specialized  structures:  sanctioned  adult  sexual- 
ity, legitimate  procreation  and  physical  suste- 
nance of  infants,  and  the  placement  of  the  infants 
in  the  wider  social  system  (including  especially 
their  initial  cognitive  training  and  moral  social- 
ization]. All  families  to  some  degree,  and  the 
nuclear  (two-generational)  family  of  modern  soci- 
eties to  a  high  and  almost  exclusive  degree,  pro- 
vide for  sanctioned  interpersonal  affection  openly 
displayed.  In  a  society  generally  characterized 
by  impersonal  and  often  transitory  relations  the 
family  as  a  social  unit  whose  members  are  treated 
as  something  like  whole  persons,  complete  with 
emotions,  performs  a  psychological  (and  there- 
fore social)  function  of  no  mean  importance. 

Family  Time  Inventories 

It  remains  true  that  the  time  inventories  of  most 
urban  families  in  industrial  societies  are  smaller 
than  is  typical  in  primitive  and  agrarian  societies, 
although  they  may  well  be  larger  than  they  were, 
say,  fifty  years  ago.  The  reduction  of  the  work 
week  and  the  partial  school  day  rather  than  the 
"total"  work  day  for  youths  have  added  at  least 

2  See,  for  example,  William  F.  Ogbura  and  Meyer  F.  Nimkoff, 
Sociology  (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin,  1940),  pp.  713-715;  Nimkoff, 
Marriage  and  the  Family  (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin,  1947),  pp. 
92-94;  Reuben  Hill,  "Plans  for  Strengthening  Family  Life,"  in 
Howard  Becker  and  Reuben  Hill,  eds.,  Marriage  and  Parenthood 
(Boston:  Heath,  1948),  p.  779, 
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discretionary  time,  potentially  available  for  famil- 
ial or  at  least  home-centered  activity,  though  the 
increase  in  the  housewife's  discretionary  time 
may  release  her  from  the  household  and  thus 
partly  offset  the  other  potential  time  increments. 
In  the  use  of  discretionary  time  the  technological 
provision  of  home  entertainment  (for  example, 
radios,  records,  and  television)  has  certainly  im- 
proved the  family's  bargaining  position  with  re- 
spect to  competing  leisure  activities. 

For  mature  adults  (aged  24  to  49)  Sebastian  de 
Grazia's  data3  on  activities  during  a  seventeen- 
hour  day  (6  A.M.  to  11  P.M.)  show  that  men 
spend  a  surprising  eight  hours  (nearly  half  their 
waking  time)  at  home  on  the  average  day  — 
slightly  more  than  seven  hours  Monday  through 
Friday,  nearly  nine  on  Saturday  and  more  than 
eleven  on  Sunday.  Women  of  the  same  age  cate- 
gory less  surprisingly  spend  nearly  thirteen  hours 
at  home  on  the  average  day,  with  little  difference 
between  weekdays  and  weekends.  Older  mem- 
bers of  families  (50  and  over)  naturally  include 
those  who  are  retired  and  a  disproportionate  num- 
ber of  those  who  are  physically  restricted;  older 
men  spend  somewhat  more  than  two  hours  a  day 
more  at  home  than  their  younger  counterparts  and 
older  women  slightly  more  than  one  hour  more 
than  younger  women.  Comparable  time  budgets 
for  children  and  youths  are  not  available,  but  it 
may  be  supposed  that  for  those  under  twenty  there 
may  well  be  a  fairly  high  and  consistent  negative 
correlation  between  age  and  time  spent  at  home. 
Naturally,  the  range  of  experience  is  affected  by 
school  calendars,  by  work  and  marriage  among 
older  youths,  and  by  family  life  styles  for  all  ages 
—  for  example,  the  working  mother's  infant  child 
cared  for  at  a  day  nursery  at  one  extreme  and 
the  well-to-do  youth  who  mainly  entertains  his 
age  peers  in  his  home  at  the  other. 

Many  household  duties  are  not  highly  special- 
ized in  terms  of  personal  qualities  or  skills,  so 
that  person-time  units  may  be  somewhat  more 
additive  and  interchangeable  than  in,  say,  com- 
plex administrative  organizations.  Thus  the  fam- 
ily's* static  temporal  dimensions,  its  time  inven- 
tory, may  provide  for  considerable  internal  flexi- 
bility. The  unemployed  husband  of  a  working 
wife  may  do  the  cooking  and  housework,  and 
older  children  may  provide. at  least  part  of  the 
care  of  their  younger  siblings.  Nevertheless,  age 
and  sex  roles  are  given  cultural  as  well  as  merely 

*  Sebastian  de  Grazia,  "The  Uses  of  Time,"  in  Robert  Kleemeier, 
ed.,  Aging  and  Leisure  (New  York:  Oxford  University  Press, 
1961},  Chapter  5,  statistics  from  pp.  123-125.  See  also  his  Of  Time, 
Work  and  Leisure  (New  York:  Twentieth  Century  Fund,  1962), 
especially  Appendix  tables,  pp.  441-475. 


biological  specifications,  so  that  some  transfers 
of  duties  are  regarded  as  distinctly  abnormal  and 
others  may  be  unthinkable. 

The  family  is  normally  the  sole  claimant  on  the 
infant's  time,  which,  however,  is  essentially  use- 
less. For  others,  the  family  is  a  residual  claimant 
on  the  time  of  its  members  who  have  various 
extrafamilial  obligations.  It  is  essentially  the  wife 
and  mother  who  not  only  prominently  represents 
that  residue  in  her  own  time  dispositions  but  also 
tends  to  assert  familial  claims  on  discretionary 
time  and  to  assign  and  rearrange  the  use  of  the 
current  temporal  inventory.  The  decisional  power 
of  husbands  is  certainly  variable  between  fami- 
lies, ethnic  groups,  "classes,"  and  societies,  but 
the  very  temporal  commitments  of  wives  within 
the  family  tend  to  give  them  considerable  author- 
ity in  allocating  and  directing  the  time  of  others. 

The  family  can  less  than  ever  be  represented  as 
a  microcosm  of  the  great  world,  but  at  least  that 
small  and  partial  world  tends  still  to  be  a  female 
domain. 

THE  ORDER  OF  FAMILY  ACTIVITIES 

Individual  time  allotments  to  the  family  may 
add  usable  time  to  group-centered  actions  or 
simply  add  discretionary,  unused  time  to  some 
kind  of  activity  within  the  physical  bounds  of  the 
home.  The  function  of  the  family  in  providing 
the  place  for  "spending"  leisure  time  is  not  trivial, 
nor  is  the  amount  of  time  so  spent  —  around  four 
to  five  hours  a  day  for  mature  adults  according 
to  de  Grazia's  sample  survey.4  Yet  what  de 
Grazia's  materials  do  not  show,  and  what  is  most 
interesting  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  family 
as  a  collectivity,  is  the  time  spent  in  coordinated 
and  synchronized  activity.  The  distributive  and 
aggregative  time  allotments  to  the  family  are 
clearly  considerable  and  that  part  devoted  to  fa- 
milial tasks  is  certainly  consequential,  yet  the 
symbolism  and  reality  of  unity  surely  depend  in 
part  on  genuine  collective  activity. 

Family  Synchronization 

-^Eating  together,  it  was  noted  earlier,  has  both 
practical  and  symbolic  meaning.  Feeding  tBe  chil- 
dren separately  has  the  same  dual  meaning,  al- 
though it  is  often  rationalized  solely  on  the  pnjc- 
tical  grounds  of  keeping  them  to  a  schedule 
different  from  that  of  the  late-arriving  father. 
Family  recreational  excursions  on  weekends  and 
vacations  and  family  visits  to  relatives  give  token 


1  ibid. 
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of  unity,  of  doing  things  "together."  (The  "to- 
getherness" slogan,  avidly  put  forward  by  Mc- 
Call's  magazine  for  commercial  purposes,  has 
much  of  the  guilt-ridden  and  slightly  desperate 
appeal  of  the  commercialized  sentimentality  of 
Mother's  Day.  Both  represent  a  kind  of  quest  for 
"Paradise  Lost"  and  both  rest  on  the  idealization 
of  a  past  that  did  not  exist.)  Yet  families  do  com- 
monly get  together  fairly  regularly,  often  daily  for 
the  evening  meal,  at  least  when  the  youngest 
child  is,  say,  8  or  9  years  old,  and  may  synchro- 
nize behavior  with  a  more  extended  kinship  sys- 
tem on  traditional  "family"  holidays.  Since  a 
multilineal  kinship  system  makes  the  relatives  of 
husband  and  wife  equally  important  in  principle, 
and  to  a  large  extent  in  practice,  and  these  per- 
sons are  not  otherwise  related,  rules  tend  to  de- 
velop for  deciding  which  relatives  will  be  seen  — 
in  other  words,  some  kind  of  preferential  priority 
(for  example,  for  reasons  of  distance)  or  alternat- 
ing sequence  is  established. 

The  symbolism  of  collective  activity  is  im- 
portant, and  the  occasions  for  such  activity  are 
also  occasions  for  maximum  pressure  to  secure 
group  conformity.  With  the  substantial  social 
separation  of  mature  generations  intrinsic  to  in- 
dustrial societies,  the  gradual  or  sharply  deline- 
ated independence  of  youth  becomes  apparent  as 
it  does  not  join  in  collective  family  activities.  For 
the  young,  the  family  "loses  functions"  to  the 
peer  group,  and  the  synchronization  of  family 
activities  is  sharply  curtailed.  Parents  are  likely 
to  try  to  postpone  and  minimize  this  evidence  of 
partial  dissolution  of  the  family.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  households  with  one  or  more  aged  parents 
of  one  of  the  spouses  —  the  designation  "doub- 
ling up"  indicates  the  extent  to  which  genera- 
tional separation  has  been  institutionalized  —  the 
oldsters  may  well  desire  to  participate  in  collec- 
tive family  activities,  to  the  distress  of  other 
members. 

Since  the  modern  family  is  a  residual  claimant 
on  time,  synchronization  may  be  adversely  af- 
fected by  its  lack  in  the  schedules  of  outside 
organizations.  Thus  the  father  who  works  nights 
or  weekends  may  have  little  waking  time  at  home 
that  coincides  with  the  out-of-school  hours  of  his 
children.  He  may  in  fact  exhibit  various  physio- 
logical and  psychological  disorders  because  of  his 
"abnormal"  schedule.5  Although  the  children  of 
well-to-do  families  may  be  sent  to  boarding 
schools  and  summer  camps,  for  most  families  a 
common  vacation  is  the  norm  and  its  time  will  be 


5  Paul  Fraisse,  "Of  Time  and  the  Worker," 
Rev.,  37:  121-125,  May/ June  1959. 
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located  within  the  summer  vacation  months  of 
school  children.  Attempts  to  "stagger"  work 
schedules  and  school  schedules  in  order  to  give 
fixed  capital  equipment  more  even  use,  and  per- 
haps in  the  former  case  also  to  reduce  some  prob- 
lems of  traffic  congestion  on  weekdays,  would 
impair  the  common  residual  time  available  to  the 
family  unit.  In  some  instances  the  lack  of  tem- 
poral coordination  is  anachronistic.  French  school 
children  have  a  midweek  holiday  and  attend 
classes  on  Saturday.  As  long  as  their  fathers 
were  on  a  six-day  work  week,  the  school  week 
and  the  work  week  were  at  least  "on  phase."  Now, 
for  the  growing  number  of  fathers  with  two-day 
week  ends  the  school  schedule  prevents  Satur- 
day recreational  activities  for  the  family  as  a 
whole  or  the  two-day  trip  in  the  newly  acquired 
family  car. 

Sequential  Ordering  in  the  Family 

Although  family  units  in  industrial  societies  are 
typically  separated  by  the  maturity  of  children 
and  broken  by  the  death  of  one  spouse  of  ad- 
vanced years,  the  time  horizons  may  still  be  multi- 
generational  and  in  any  event  are  long  enough 
to  present  problems  of  long-term  allocations  and 
sequences. 

Given  a  "full"  life  expectancy  and  an  enduring 
union,  the  amount  of  time  that  a  family  includes 
immature  children  is  dependent  not  only  on  the 
number  of  children  but  also  on  their  timing  and 
spacing.  The  contemporary  tendency  for  early, 
frequent,  but  limited  childbearing  increases  the 
likelihood  that  parents  will  spend  many  years 
together  subsequent  to  the  maturity  of  the  young- 
est child.  Paul  Click's  study  of  the  American  fam- 
ily, based  mainly  on  census  data  and  vital  statis- 
tics, indicates  that  about  a  third  of  the  period  of 
a  normal  marriage  may  be  spent  subsequent  to 
the  maturity  of  the  youngest  child.6 

The  concentration  of  childbearing  before  the 
mother's  thirtieth  birthday  also  leads  to  a  short- 
ening of  the  average  length  of  generations  and 
thus  to  some  "speed  up"  of  the  long-term  rate  of 
population  growth,  More  significantly  for  present 
purposes  the  shorter  generations  mean  more, 
youthful  parents  and  thus  some  slight  reduction 
in  the  different  perspectives  on  morals  and  con- 
ventions that  arise  from  the  unique  history  of 
^  various  age  groups.  The  relative  youthfulness  of 
'"complete"  families  —  those  with  immature  chil- 
dren—  may  also  encourage  common  family  rec- 
reation and  thus  slightly  reduce  the  intrinsically 

8  Paul  C.  Click,  American  Families  (New  York:  Wiley,  1957),  p. 
195. 
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divisive  qualities  of  the  diverse  interests  of  the 
young  and  old. 

The  timing  of  children  presents  some  interest- 
ing problems  with  respect  to  the  rate  and  se- 
quence of  "asset"  accumulation.  If,  as  Gary 
Becker  suggests,7  children  can  be  regarded  as 
"consumer  durables"  (with  rising  repair  costs 
through  time),  one  may  ask  how  they  are  inter- 
spersed with  other  family  purchases.  Although 
the  evidence  is  flimsy,  it  appears  that  a  major  fac- 
tor in  the  "baby  boom"  following  World  War  II 
has  been  an  alteration  in  priorities,  temporal  and 
otherwise,  of  children  with  respect  to  various 
consumer  durables.  Early  childbearing,  although 
reducing  the  time  that  the  young  married  couple 
may  lead  an  unfettered  social  life  or  even  "get  to, : 
know  each  other"  (which  is  not  necessarily  ac-  ^ 
complished  before  marriage  despite  the  "roman- 
tic" basis  of  mate  selection),  may  extend  the  time 
during  which  the  older  married  couple  may  in- 
crease their  purchases  of  both  things  and  experi- 
ences after  their  financial  responsibilities  for  chil- 
dren are  fulfilled.  However,  in  the  study  of  two- 
child  families  by  Charles  Westoff  and  others  early 
completion  of  childbearing  was  given  by  a  small 
minority  of  respondents  as  a  reason  for  a  short 
interval  before  a  third  child.8  Nevertheless, 
whether  or  not  the  family  cycle  is  carefully  cal- 
culated in  decisions  on  childbearing,  the  pattern 
of  early  starting  and  early  stopping  of  "accumulat- 
ing" children  is  clear.  Incidentally,  the  rapid  rise 
of  the  use  of  baby-sitters  over  the  last  two 
decades  is  no  doubt  related  to  the  increased  resi- 
dential separation  of  adult  generations  and  the 
virtual  disappearance  of  domestic  servants  from 
the  middle-income  household;  it  probably  also 
indicates  a  greater  tendency  for  young  parents  tol 
engage  in  social  activities  outside  the  home  and 
on  an  adult  rather  than  total-family  basis. 

Phasing  of  Family  Cycles 

For  families  with  the  expectation  of  a  relatively 
steady  income  each  child  naturally  adds  to  the 
family  financial  burdens,  but  timing  as  such  is  of 
small  consequence.  For  the  growing  proportion  of 
families  with  the  reasonable  expectation  of  a 
rising  level  of  income  during  the  normal  working 
life  of  the  breadwinner  early  and  closely  spaced 

7  Gary    S.    Becker,    "An   Economic    Analysis    of    Fertility,*'    in 
National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research,  Demographic  and  Eco- 
nomic   Change    in   Developed    Countries    (Princeton:    Princeton 
University  Press,  1960). 

8  Charles  F.  Westoff  and  others,  Family  Growth  in  Metropolitan 
America  (Princeton:  Princeton  University  Press,  1961),  p.  127.  For 
data  on  the  timing  of  births  see  Chapter  VI,  "Birth  Intervals," 
and  Chapter  Vn,  "Preferred  Birth  Intervals.'* 


childbearing  is  almost  certain  to  be  "premature" 
or  off-phase;  that  is,  the  rate  of  income  advance- 
ment is  quite  unlikely  to  keep  pace  with  the  rate 
of  family  increase.  Certainly  the  breadwinner's 
peak  earning  power  is  quite  unlikely  to  occur 
before  the  wife's  age  of  30,  when  childbearing 
tends  to  end,  and  in  fact  is  more  likely  to  occur 
after  children  have  reached  maturity.  Thus  for 
the  self-employed  businessman,  the  professional, 
or  the  person  in  an  administrative  career  a  "com- 
pletely coordinated"  phasing  of  family  build  up 
and  career  progress  would  entail  extended  but 
infrequent  childbearing  by  his  wife  and  in  fact 
might  well  extend  beyond  the  wife's  childbearing 
ability  at  menopause  (from  40  to  45). 

This  problem  of  phasing  is  accentuated  by  the 
institutionalized  separation  of  the  generations, 
with  the  assumption  that  each  young  married 
couple  will  be  "on  their  own"  financially.  How- 
ever, the  extent  to  which  adult  generations  are  in 
fact  socially  separated  probably  has  been  exag- 
gerated by  sociologists  too  much  impressed  with 
the  functional  importance  of  intergenerational 
mobility  in  industrial  societies  and  too  little  con- 
cerned with  study  of  the  actual  operation  of  the 
contemporary  kinship  system.  The  time  spent 
visiting  relatives  or  the  frequency  of  telephone 
calls  among  them  is  not  known,  but  these  indi- 
cators of  the  extension  of  persistent  familial  ties 
between  generations  and  among  adult  siblings 
would  certainly  be  numerically  substantial  and 
hardly  to  be  interpreted  as  simply  anachronistic. 
Indeed,  their  frequency  is  probably  increasing. 
Also,  the  persistence  of  property  inheritance, 
which  violates  one  set  of  norms  relating  to  the 
"detached"  nuclear  family,  is  a  major  component 
of  the  maintenance  of  a  multigenerational  family 
system  and  an  extended  time  horizon. 

Property  inheritance  also  tends  to  be  off-phase 
for  the  financial  needs  of  young  parents.  With 
the  combination  of  early  termination  of  child- 
bearing  —  so  that  parents  may  be  no  more  than 
*~.,50  years  old  when  their  youngest  child  is  mar- 
^  ried  —  and  the  extension  of  life  expectancies, 
)  property  may  well  be  inherited  when  it  is  no 
longer  of  critical  use:  when  the  breadwinner  of 
the  second  generation  is  approaching  the  peak  of 
his  own  earnings  and  he  no  longer  has  dependent 
children.  Again  firm  evidence  is  virtually  non- 
existent, but  it  appears  reasonable  to  suggest  that 
directly  or  indirectly  it  may  be  the  grandparental 
rather  than  the  parental  generation  that  alleviates 
the  financial  burdens  of  the  young  married  couple 
iu  middle  and  higher  income  groups. 

All  this  assumes,  of  course,  that  decedents  leave 
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some  sort  of  estate  for  their  heirs,  but  this  is  cer- 
tainly true  of  a  majority  of  family  lines  if  account 
is  taken  of  the  large  and  rapidly  growing  number 
of  life-insurance  policy  holders.  (The  notable 
longevity  of  aged  widows  may  delay  and  perhaps 
destroy  actual  intergenerational  transfers.  By 
rates  prevailing  in  1950  the  median  age  of  Ameri- 
can wives  at  the  death  of  their  husbands  was  only 
61  years,  but  their  own  age  at  death  was  77  years, 
or  sixteen  years  later.9) 

The  legal  and  institutional  developments  with 
respect  to  intergenerational  obligations  have  be- 
come rather  asymmetrical.  Although  the  duties' 
of  parents  to  children  have  remained  strong  or 
even  extended,  as  in  the  case  of  lengthened  edu- 
cation to  be  discussed  shortly,  the  obligation  of'' 
mature  children  toward  indigent  parents  seems  to 
have  diminished.  Private  pension  plans,  social- 
security  legislation,  and  even  direct  relief  are  ac- 
corded the  aged,  and  in  most  states  of  the  United  ' 
States  the  ability  of  children  to  aid  in  support  is/ 
treated  as  irrelevant.  The  duties  toward  parents 
governed  by  the  mores  rather  than  the  laws  ap- 
pear uncertain  and  ambiguous,  with  perhaps  a 
majority  view  that  help  should  be  accorded  if 
urgently  needed  and  without  serious  sacrifice  to 
one's  "own"  family  and  that  separate  residence 
for  the  aged  should  be  maintained  if  at  all  feasi- 
ble. Children  thus  become  extremely  dubious 
"old-age-security"  investments;  if  they  were  to 
be  regarded  only  from  the  economic  point,  they 
would  represent  a  luxury  expenditure,  not  an 
investment. 

The  strategy  of  life-insurance  purchases  also 
presents  some  critical  problems  of  temporal  or- 
dering. The  maximum  need  for  income  protection 
for  the  breadwinner's  dependents  is  at  a  time 
when  he  can  least  afford  it,  namely,  when  he  is 
well  below  his  peak  income  and  when  his  young 
widow's  income-earning  capacity  would  be  in- 
hibited or  impaired  by  the  necessity  of  caring  for 
dependent  children.  Unless  the  young  parents  re- 
ceive intergenerational  financial  aid,  their  wise 
course  in  timing  appears  to  be  the  purchase  of 
low-cost  term  insurance,  on  which  at  the  ages  of 
early  maturity  they  have  advantageous  premium 
rates  because  of  extremely  low  mortality  rates.10 
Since  such  insurance  is  expensive  or  even  unob- 
tainable at  advanced  ages,  the  long-term  protec- 
tion of  his  wife's  financial  position  more  properly 

8  See  Paul  C.  Click,  op.  cit.,  pp.  54-55. 

10  See,  for  example,  Judson  T.  Landis  and  Mary  G.  Landis, 
Building  a  Successful  Marriage,  3rd  ed.  (New  York:  Prentice 
Hall,  1958],  Chapter  21;  also,  Norman  E.  Himes,  Your  Marriage 
(New  York:  Rlnehart,  1940),  Chapters  17  and  18. 


rests  on  the  addition  of  level-premium  straight 
life  insurance  or  even  annuity  and  endowment 
policies  as  the  breadwinner's  income  and  financial 
commitments  permit.  The  savings  features  of 
such  policies,  and  their  advantages  under  estate 
taxation,  provide  a  degree  of  security  that  the 
young  may  simply  be  unable  to  afford  but  that  the 
slightly  older  couple  may  find  maximizes  their 
attempts  at  rational  long-term  timing  of  the  fam- 
ily as  an  economic  entity. 

v  The  rate  at  which  children  are  "accumulated" 
has  continuing  and  not  just  temporary  implica- 
tions for  the  temporal  ordering  of  family  life.  The 
parents  who  hope  to  give  their  children,  and  espe- 
cially the  boys,  the  best  possible  start  in  life  may 
tardily  realize  that  the  short  interval  between 
children,  for  whatever  reasons,  has  potentially 
adverse  implications  for  the  expenses  of  higher 
education  some  years  later.  This  realization,  in 
turn,  may  have  a  major  effect  on  the  form  and 
rate  of  savings  that  the  family  will  attempt. 
Similarly,  the  father  of  closely  spaced  daughters 
may  find  weddings  at  his  expense  in  rapid  suc- 
cession, with  considerable  damage  to  the  family's 
liquid  resources.  If  the  girls  have  also  had  col- 
lege educations,  it  may  take  years  for  the  family 
to  return  to  some  measure  of  financial  stability. 

Although  youths  may  have  to  wait  long  for 
family  inheritance,  the  expenses  of  a  higher  edu- 
cation borne  by  parents  are  properly  viewed  as  a 
kind  of  "hidden  capital  transfer,"  as  the  educa- 
tional investment  is  likely  to  have  a  substantial 
effect  on  young  men's  further  earning  power  and 
probably  a  favorable  effect  on  young  women's 
chances  for  a  husband  with  above-average  pros- 
pects. 

The  family's  outlays  on  their  children's  educa- 
tion can  thus  be  considered  a  kind  of  preinheri- 
tance.  Among  the  relatively  well-to-do,  and  per- 
haps with  some  frequency  among  lower  economic 
groups  also,  the  young  married  couple  may  also 
be  given  other  financial  assistance.  Often  this 
assistance  will  be  in  the  form  of  a  real  or  nominal 
loan,  though  with  little  or  no  interest.  The  loan 
preserves  the  convention  of  the  independence  of 
the  generations  and  avoids  at  least  temporarily 
the  question  of  any  ultimate  distribution  of  prop- 
erty among  heirs.  The  loan  may  also  provide  a 
kind  of  contractual  assurance  of  support  of  the 
parents  in  old  age  by  the  "borrower"  if  they 
should  unexpectedly  need  it.  When  an  outright 
gift  is  made,  it  appears  more  likely  to  come  from 
the  husband's  parents  than  from  the  wife's.  In 
this  case  the  concept  of  the  "male  dowry"  imme- 
diately suggests  itself. 
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The  purchase  of  a  home  is  perhaps  the  major 
concentrated  expense  of  a  family,  since  most 
mortgage  arrangements  (except  for  some  ex- 
servicemen  and  the  customers  of  some  huilders 
of  low-cost  and  "mass-produced"  houses)  require 
something  like  20  percent  or  more  of  the  total 
cost  as  an  initial  payment.  It  appears  probable, 
again  on  the  basis  of  scanty  evidence,  that  part 
of  the  rapid  expansion  of  home  ownership  since 
World  War  II,11  has  in  effect  represented  pre- 
inheritance  or  a  "male  dowry,"  even  though  the 
young  couple's  initial  equity  has  come  from  the 
husband's  middle-aged  parents  in  the  nominal 
form  of  a  loan. 

If  we  view  the  "family"  only  as  the  "family  of 
procreation,"12  formed  by  the  marriage  of  youths 
or  young  adults,  then  its  typical  stages  are  three:/ 
the  relatively  short  childless  stage  after  marriage, 
the  major  stage  in  terms  of  time  (and  family 
functions)  when  one  or  more  immature  children 
are  in  the  home,  and  a  shorter  but  possibly  sub- 
stantial period  —  the  stage  of  the  "empty  nest," 
when  the  couple  is  once  more  effectively  child- 
less.  The  length  of  these  stages  will  be  affected  / 
by  custom,  by  the  biology  of  reproduction,  and 
by  the  individual  life  spans.  The  major  potential/ 
components  of  deliberate  control  of  the  temporal 
order  are  the  age  of  marriage  and  the  possibility 
of  family  planning  —  numbers  of  children  and 
their  spacing  —  through  one  form  or  another  of 
birth  control. 

Yet  despite  some  important  normative  elements 
in  industrial  societies  that  make  of  the  two-gen- 
erational unit  the  family,  it  is  evident  that  the 
family  is  also  properly  viewed  as  a  multigenera^ 
tional  entity.  That  perspective,  though  not  elim- 
inating the  importance  of  the  nuclear  family's 
cycle  and  its  many  problems  of  sequence  and 
timing,  adds  a  longer  time  horizon  and  places  its 
temporal  structure  in  a  changing  historical  set- 
ting. Long  lineages  and  an  extremely  long-term  ' 
view  of  such  matters  as  family  property  are 
understandably  uncommon  in  the  changeful  social 
structures  of  industrial  societies,  but  greater  lon- 

11  The  proportion  of  owner  occupancy  of  all  occupied  dwelling 
units  has  changed  as  follows: 

1890       47.8  per  cent 

1940       43.6  per  cent 

1950        55.0  per  cent 

1960       61,9  per  cent 

See  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census ,  U.  S. 
Census  of  Housing,  1950,  Vol.  I,  p.  xxx;  and  U.  S.  Census  of 
Housing,  1960,  Advance  Reports,  Series  HC(Al)-52,  p.  2. 

12  For  the  development  of  the  distinction  between  "family  of 
orientation"  and  "family  of  procreation,"  see  W.  Lloyd  Warner* 
"A  Methodology  for  the  Study  of  the  Development  of  Family 
Attitudes,"  Soc.  Set.  Res.  Council  Butt.,  No.  18,  28-34,  June  1933. 


gevity  has  tended  to  retain  or  restore  a  kind  of 
"timeless"  (or  at  least  long-time)  orientation  to 
the  family  as  an  enduring  organization. 
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Although  in  contemporary  urban  society,  in  contrast 
to  traditional  societies,  life  patterns  tend  to  be  seg- 
mented, the  relations  between  work  and  family  life 
are  not  unstructured.  Through  the  process  of  "task 
accomplishment11  the  authors  attempt  to  detect  some 
of  the  structured  regularities  between  work  and  the 
family.  This  is  a  pioneering  effort  to  integrate  the- 
oretically the  functional  interrelationships  and  inter- 
dependence of  family  and  other  organizational 
systems. 

The  interlocking  of  work  and  family  has  seldom 
been  studied  by  researchers  —  when  the  two  are 
considered,  each  is  treated  as  a  relatively  closed 
subsystem.  The  differentiation  of  family  and  work, 
the  variance  of  family  roles,  the  isomorphism  of 
work  and  family  modes  of  interaction,  and  the  need 
to  consider  the  life-cycle  stage  in  generalizing  about 

*  Reprinted,  with  the  permission  of  the  authors  and  the  pub- 
lisher, from  the  American  Sociological  Review,  30  (1965)  pp. 
381-394. 

t  The  original  draft  of  this  paper  was  written  while  the  authors 
were  visitors  at  the  Tavistock  Institute  of  Human  Relations, 
London,  1963.  Thanks  are  extended  to  the  staff  of  the  Tavistock 
Clinic  and  Institute,  and  particularly  to  Eric  Trist  and  Fred  Emery 
for  their  stimulation  and  support.  The  part  of  the  study  most 
directly  related  to  the  family  research  stems  from  a  project 
directed  by  Rhona  Rapoport  as  part  of  the  Unit  headed  by 
Dr.  Gerald  Caplan  at  Harvard  (formerly  the  Community  Mental 
Health  Program  of  the  Harvard  School  of  Public  Health,  now 
the  Laboratory  of  Community  Psychiatry  of  the  Harvard  Medical 
School)  under  a  grant  from  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service, 
NIMH  Grant  #MH-03442.  Thanks  are  due  to  Gerald  Caplan  for 
his  consistent  support  and  encouragement  Robert  Rapoport  was 
supported  while  at  the  Tavistock  Institute  by  a  Social  Science 
Research  Council  Faculty  Research  Grant,  and  gathered  some  of 
the  data  on  which  the  paper  is  based  while  supported  by  a 
Research  Professorship  at  Northeastern  University  and  working 
as  a  member  of  a  study  group  of  the  Committee  on  Space  sup- 
ported by  a  NASA  grant  to  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences.  A  draft  of  this  paper  was  presented  at  the  Eastern 
Sociological  Association  Meetings  in  Boston,  1964.  In  revising 
that  draft*  critical  comments  from  Marc  Fried  were  most  help- 
ful. 
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work-family  relations  and  type  of  work  involved  are 
topics  that  are  theorized  upon  and  studied.  The 
variable  "task  accomplishment"  has  been  proposed 
by  the  authors  to  explain  a  central  question  of  con- 
cern, namely,  the  form  and  degree  of  integration 
between  work  and  family  life. 

The  authors  studied  the  influence  of  individual 
couples  on  each  other  as  they  simultaneously  under- 
went the  transition  of  marriage  and  graduation  — 
a  point  at  which  there  is  a  critical  transition  in  work 
and  family  role  systems  and  a  time  of  maximum  in- 
fluence in  patterns  of  task  accomplishment.  A  vari- 
ant case  of  professional  technologists  is  presented 
in  some  detail  to  illustrate  relations  among  patterns 
of  career,  marital,  and  individual  functioning  as  well 
as  the  use  of  the  "task11  framework  to  explain 
variant  patterns.  This  mutuality  between  work  and 
family  suggests  that  individuals  increasingly  have 
a  wider  set  of  alternatives  in  "fitting"  the  job  with 
the  organization  of  family  life.  Mate  selection  is 
based  on  meshing  family  and  work  styles  of  both 
prospective  spouses. 

In  traditional  societies,  work  and  family  struc- 
tures tend  to  be  linked  as  parts  of  an  integrated  cul- 
tural whole  sustained  by  a  complex  web  of  social 
controls,  so  that  the  relations  between  work  and 
family  life  in  any  individual  case  are  primarily  a 
matter  of  degree  of  conformity  to  a  dominant 
cultural  norm.  In  comtemporary  urban  society, 
life  patterns  tend  to  be  segmented  and  norms 
are  heterogeneous,  but  the  relations  between 
work  and  family  life  are  not  unstructured,  i.e., 
an  infinite  variety  of  arrangements,  subject  only 
to  the  individual's  wishes,  does  not  exist.  Cul- 
tural, social-structural  and  personal  regularities 
interact  to  determine  the  ways  in  which  work  and 
family  life  affect  one  another.  Our  concern  here 
is  to  detect  some  of  these  regularities.  We  pro- 
pose to  do  so  by  studying  a  process  whereby  the 
structure  of  interrelationship  is  established  rather 
than  by  attempting  to  sort  out  the  permutations 
and  combinations  of  structures  characterizing 
work-family  relations. 

The  process  we  have  in  mind  is  that  of  task 
accomplishment.  We  are  concerned  specifically 
with  the  intrinsic  stimuli  presented  to  individuals 
at  critical  role  transitions  in  the  life  cycle.  We 
suggest  that  certain  tasks  are  inherent  in  each 
such  transition,  and  that  the  pattern  of  dealing 
with  them  affects  subsequent  structuring  of  work- 
family  interrelations.1 

1  Our  psyctto-social  approach  to  critical  role  transitions  has  roots 
in  both  social  science  and  psychiatry,  and  like-minded  efforts 
are  currently  being  made  in  Harvard's  Laboratory  of  Community 


After  considering  some  of  the  prevailing  the- 
oretical issues  implicit  or  explicit  in  the  relevant 
professional  literature,  we  shall  apply  the  task- 
accomplishment  framework  to  one  critical  life- 
cycle  role  transition  —  the  formation  of  the 
conjugal  family  unit  through  marriage  —  in  one 
occupational  group — professional  technologists  at 
the  point  of  completing  their  university  training. 

CURRENT  ISSUES  OF  WORK-FAMILY 
INTERRELATIONS 

The  relations  between  work  and  family  life 
have  seldom  been  studied  explicitly,  for  special- 
ists in  family  sociology,  kinship,  industrial  sociol- 
ogy and  occupational  psychology  have  tended  to 
treat  each  of  these  areas  as  a  relatively  closed 
subsystem.  It  is  as  though  family  structure,  or- 
ganization, and  functioning  depended  entirely  on 
factors  associated  with  the  family  and  the  individ- 
ual personalities  within  it,  while  the  organization 
and  functioning  of  work  groups  could  be  explained 
exclusively  in  terms  of  the  work  situation.2 

Those  who  have  considered  the  relations  be- 
tween these  two  spheres  of  life  have  generally 
been  concerned  with  one  or  more  of  the  following 
theoretical  points: 

1.  Family  and  work  have  become  increasingly 
differentiated  in  our  society,  due  to  the  special- 
Psychiatry.  For  example,  cf.  Gerald  Caplan,  An  Approach  to 
Community  Mental  Health,  New  York:  Grune  and  Stratton,  1961, 
and  Principles  of  Preventive  Psychiatry,  New  York:  Basic  Books, 
1964.  Based  to  some  extent  on  the  work  of  Erich  Lindemann, 
"Symptomatology  and  Management  of  Acute  Grief,"  American 
Journal  of  Psychiatry,  101  (1944),  pp.  141-148,  Caplan's  work  sup- 
ports and  is  complementary  to  several  basic  social  science  re- 
search programs.  Recent  published  work  in  the  family  research 
program  includes  the  following:  Rhona  Rapoport,  "Normal  Crisis, 
Family  Structure  and  Mental  Health,"  Family  Process,  2  [March, 
1963),  pp.  68-80;  Rhona  Rapoport,  "The  Transition  from  Engage- 
ment to  Marriage, "  Acta  Sociologies  8  (1964),  pp.  36-55;  and 
Rhona  Rapoport  and  Robert  Rapoport,  "New  Light  on  the 
Honeymoon,"  Human  Relations,  17  (1964),  pp.  33-56. 
2  Exceptions  include  Theodore  Caplow's  chapter  on  "Occupation 
and  Family"  in  Ms  The  Sociology  of  Work,  Minneapolis:  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota  Press,  1954.  Caplow  is  concerned  on  the 
one  hand  with  the  way  in  which  a  man's  occupation  locates  his 
family  in  the  social  class  system  and,  on  the  other  hand,  with 
the  difficulties  married  women  encounter  in  reconciling  occupa- 
tional and  familial  roles  *  Fitting  together  work  and  family  life 
has  long  been  seen  as  a  "problem"  for  women  but  not  for  men. 
Here  we  concentrate  on  situations  in  which  only  the  husband 
is  employed,  but  our  conceptualization  would  encompass  the 
entire  range  of  situations.  A  comparable  precursor  from  the 
family  vantage  point  is  Robert  AngelTs  The  Family  Encounters 
the  Depression,  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1936.  This 
book  reflects  a  common  tendency  to  see  work-family  interrela- 
tions as  problematic  when  severe  disturbance  occurs  in  one 
sphere  or  the  other.  We  concentrate  on  the  processes  of  pat- 
terned interaction  in  "normal"  situations  here,  but  our  con- 
ceptualization applies  as  well  to  the  more  traumatic  and  un- 
predictable crises. 
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ization  of  work  roles  and  the  importance  of 
universalistic  norms  in  contemporary  society. 

2.  Work  and  family  roles  vary  in  their  rela- 
tive salience  in  the  lives  of  their  incumbents. 
In  general  the  professions  require  the  strongest 
commitment  of  their  incumbents  and  therefore 
potentially  compete  most  with  family  roles  for 
emotional  involvement.   Salience  of  work  as  a 
positive  area  of  personal  commitment  tends  to 
decline   as   one  descends  in  the   social  class 
hierarchy. 

3.  Work  and  family  modes  of  interaction  tend 
to  be  isomorphic;  they  affect  each  other  in  such 
a  way  as  to  induce  similar  structural  patterns  in 
both  spheres.  Heteromorphism  also  occurs  fre- 
quently, however,  particularly  in  occupations 
that  lack  salience  or  are  highly  threatening  for 
their  incumbents. 

4.  The  life-cycle  stage  affects  relations  be- 
tween work  and  family  life.    The  situation  at 
the  beginning  of  marriage,  for  example,  differs 
from  what  it  is  at  the  time  of  rearing  small  chil- 
dren, and  at  an  early  point  in  the  work  career, 
from  what  it  is  at  retirement.    Furthermore, 
whether  a  critical  transition  in  one  sphere  (e.g., 
marriage)  precedes,  coincides  with  or  follows  a 
critical  event  in  the  other  (e.g.,  graduation  from 
college)  also  affects  relations  between  family 
life  and  work. 

The  differentiation  of  work  from  family  roles 
has  long  been  recognized  as  fundamental  to  the 
evolution  of  contemporary  society.  At  the  sim- 
plest levels  of  social  organization,  the  division  of 
labor  that  held  for  work  closely  paralleled  that 
of  the  family.  The  primitive  band,  for  instance, 
was  both  food-producing  and  consumption  unit, 
and  its  members  tended  to  be  kin.  Curie  describes 
the  situation  associated  with  the  ideal-typical 
tribal  society: 

Among  the  most  primitive  peoples  .  .  .  life  is  all 
of  a  piece.  It  is  not  split,  as  it  is  for  a  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  habitants  of  Western  Europe  and 
America,  into  what  one  does  to  earn  a  living  — 
called  work  —  and  what  one  does  during  the  rest 
of  the  time.3 

Thus,  activities  in  both  spheres  are  subject  to 
the  same  over-arching  cultural  beliefs  and  values, 
and  the  significance  of  an  event  or  object  in  one 
sphere  is  comprehensible  only  with  reference  to 
the  other  sphere  as  well.  Firth  expresses  this  no- 
tion well  with  reference  to  the  value  of  a  cow 
in  African  tribal  cultures: 

8  Adam  Curfe,  "Incentives  to  Work:  An  Aatfcropological  Ap- 
praisal," Human  Relations,  2  (1949),  pp.  41-47, 


The  value  of  a  cow  in  African  culture  cannot  be 
reckoned  by  what  its  yield  of  milk,  flesh,  hide, 
horns,  etc.,  will  bring  on  the  market,  but  to  this 
must  be  added  the  noneconomic  values  of  their 
importance  as  displays  of  wealth,  their  part  in  ini- 
tiating or  marrying  a  son,  their  place  in  ritual 
sacrifice.4 

These  tightly  integrated  and  pervasive  norms 
and  values  accompany  a  relatively  rudimentary 
division  of  labor.  Under  these  conditions  (charac- 
terized by  Durkheim  as  solidarite  mecanique), 
everyone  did  pretty  much  what  everyone  else 
did.  Major  social  segments  based  on  the  dif- 
ferentiation of  productive  economic  roles  devel- 
oped only  after  a  series  of  technological  revolu- 
tions made  possible  large  concentrations  of  peo- 
ple, storage  of  predictable  food  supplies,  etc. 

Because  more  diversified  normative  patterns 
tended  to  develop  in  various  segments  of  society 
associated  with  this  differentiation  of  occupa- 
tional roles,  family  structure  was  necessarily 
affected.  But  the  logic  of  modern  industrial  en- 
terprise called  for  separation  of  familial  con- 
siderations from  those  of  the  industrial  under- 
taking. Weber,  among  others,  called  attention  to 
this  as  one  of  the  essential  conditions  for  the 
formal  rationality  of  capital  accounting  in  any 
modern  productive  enterprise.  He  notes,  among 
other  factors,  the  importance  of  "The  most  com- 
plete possible  separation  of  the  enterprise  and  its 
conditions  of  success  or  failure  from  the  house- 
hold or  private  budgetary  unit  and  its  property 
interests."5  Smelser  has  analyzed  the  actual  proc- 
ess of  differentiation  in  some  detail,  elucidating 
some  of  the  changes  in  the  English  textile  indus- 
try in  the  18th  and  19th  centuries  that  led  to  en- 
during structural  changes  in  relations  between 
work  and  family  life.6  Initially  weaving  and  as- 
sociated tasks  were  performed  by  family  mem- 

*  Raymond  Firth*  Human  Types,  London:  Thomas  Nelson,  1938. 
We  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  cultural  traits  in  the  Western 
societies  are  not  adumbrated  with  values  and  meanings  from 
other  spheres  (e.g.  in  American  society,  the  social  and  psycho- 
logical significance  of  driving  a  large,  late-model  car)  but  that 
the  degree  of  functional  interdependence  among  the  spheres 
tends  to  be  less  in  Western  than  in  tribal  societies. 

5  Max  Weber,  The  Theory  of  Social  and  Economic  Organization 
(trans,   by    A.    M.    Henderson   and  Talcott   Parsons),    London: 
Hodge,  1947. 

6  Neil  Smelser,  Social  Change  in  the  Industrial  Revolution,  Lon- 
don: Routledge  &  Paul,  1959.  William  J.  Goode  notes  in  The 
Family,  Engiewood  Cliffs,  N.J.:  Prentice  Hall,  1964,  that  since 
World  War  H  the  leaders  of  countries  wishing  to  facilitate  in- 
dustrialization have  introduced  legal   changes,    well    ahead   of 
public  opinion,  to  create  family  patterns  more  compatible  with 
the  demands  of  urban  and  industrial  life  (p.  2).  Also  see  William 
J.  Goode,  World  Revojntfon  and  Family  Patterns,  New  York:  The 
Free  Press,  1S63,  far  so*  analysis  of  world-wide  patterns*  of  dtaaage 
in  family  life  rm$y  the  impact  of  technological  change. 
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bers  in  the  service  of  family  subsistence.  As 
textile  production  had  increasingly  to  be  geared 
to  a  cash  market  and  to  compete  with  similar 
operations  elsewhere,  problems  of  efficiency  be- 
came more  salient,  which  encouraged  specializa- 
tion of  function  and  the  selection  of  specialists 
according  to  competence  rather  than  traditional 
kinship  duties  and  obligations  vis  a  vis  the  en- 
trepreneur. Entrepreneurial  success  came  increas- 
ingly to  depend  on  assigning  specific  jobs  to  the 
most  competent  individuals  available,  regardless 
of  sentimental  or  familial  connections. 

Throughout  this  overall  development,  however, 
one  kind  of  enterprise  has  succeeded  partly  be- 
cause family  members  have  special  commitments 
and  loyalties  to  one  another.  Under  favorable 
conditions  some  family  firms  have  flourished 
throughout  the  industrial  revolution  and  in  various 
national-cultural  settings.  And  among  the  exec- 
utives of  large  corporations,  work  and  family 
life  are  intermingled  to  a  degree  reminiscent  of 
pre-industrial  revolution  times,  not  only  in  the 
great  family  firms  of  Europe  (whose  astonishing 
growth  since  World  War  II  contradicts  predic- 
tions based  on  the  notion  that  family  involvement 
in  industrial  management  is  disadvantageous),  but 
in  the  U.S.  as  well.  If  Whyte's  observations  are 
accurate,  advancement  in  a  large  firm  often  hinges 
on  the  way  an  individual's  wife  behaves  and  on 
her  attitudes  and  values.7  Industrial  management 
is  susceptible  to  the  wife's  influence,  for  she  may 
influence  her  husband's  orientation  to  problems 
of  human  relations,  and  his  willingness  to  work 
late  hours,  to  move  his  household,  and  so  on, 
depends  partly  on  her  attitudes  and  aspirations. 

These  examples  suggest  that  family-work  dif- 
ferentiation has  not  proceeded  to  its  ultimate, 
logical  limit.  Indeed,  contemporary  observations 
of  work-family  relations  indicate  that  several 
countervailing  trends  or  forces  have  interfered 
with  complete  segregation  of  work  from  family 
life.  For  one  thing,  more  women  are  being  for- 
mally educated  than  in  the  past,  and  more  of  them 
are  entering  the  full  range  of  occupational  posi- 
tions. Though  wives  are  no  longer  as  economi- 
cally dependent  on  their  husbands  as  formally, 
they  now  more  often  share  with  them  certain 
interests  and  role  dilemmas.  At  the  same  time, 

7  William  H.  Whyte,  The  Organization  Man,  New  York:  Simon 
and  Schuster,  1956.  Cf,  Eugene  LItwak,  "Occupational  Mobility 
and  Extended  Family  Cohesion,"  American  Sociological  Review, 
25  (February,  1960),  for  the  resiliency  of  extended  family  relations 
under  the  impact  of  occupational  mobility,  and  Harold  Wilen- 
sky,  "Work,  Career  and  Social  Integration,"  International  Social 
Science  Journal,  12  (1960),  for  an  analysis  of  new  trends  of 
work-family  relations. 


in  the  complex  urban  setting,  the  force  of  corj;- 
porate  primary  groups  based  on  extended  kint 
ship,  neighborhood  or  age  has  diminished.  Ont_ 
consequence  has  been  an  intensification  of  in_ 
volvement  in  the  nuclear  family  and  its  activities. 
Together,  these  trends  have  produced  a  new, 
more  egalitarian  kind  of  marital  relationship. 
Women  and  men  have  access  to  similar  educa- 
tional, economic  and  associated  opportunities, 
Diffusion  of  role  definitions  has  not  only  permitted 
wives  to  take  on  many  roles  traditionally  reserved 
for  men,  but  also  made  it  possible  for  men  to 
perform  and  gain  gratification  from  certain  tradi- 
tionally feminine  activities.  Zweig  notes,  in  his 
observations  on  changing  work-family  relations 
among  British  workers,  that  even  in  this  relatively 
conservative  segment  of  British  society  men  are 
increasingly  engaged  in  hitherto  unthinkable  ac- 
tivities, like  changing  baby's  diapers.8  Indeed, 
one  might  say  that  a  "second  revolution"  in 
marital  relations  is  going  on,  and  that  it  is  inti- 
mately associated  with  the  attempt  to  work  out 
new  solutions  to  the  issues  of  occupational  and 
household  role  definitions.  This  second  revolu- 
tion is  no  longer  focussed,  as  the  first  one  was, 
on  the  issue  of  giving  women  access  to  the  tradi- 
tional masculine  occupational  privileges,  but  on 
reallocating  familial  and  occupational  roles  on 
the  basis  of  skills  and  interests,  using  sex-cor- 
related elements  where  appropriate,  but  not  neces- 
sarily according  to  conventional  constraints.9 

The  relative  salience  of  work  and  family  life 
varies  according  to  the  type  of  work  involved. 
At  one  extreme  are  the  professions,  whose  his- 
torical model,  that  of  the  clergyman  with  his  di- 
vine "calling,"  is  still  preserved  in  the  celibate 
Roman  Catholic  priesthood.  The  roles  of  artist, 
statesman,  athlete  and  scientist,  like  those  of  doc- 
tor, lawyer,  and  clergyman,  illustrate  the  higher 
levels  of  commitment  to  work  expected  in  the 
professions.  Oeser  and  Hammond,  who  gave 
systematic  attention  to  the  salience,  or  "potency" 
of  work  in  the  individual's  life  space,  found  in 

8  Ferdynand  Zweig,  The  Worker  in  an  Affluent  Society,  London: 
Heinemann,   1961.    Some    of  the   forthcoming   reports   by   Marc 
Fried  and  his  colleagues  dissect  the  variations  in  family  struc- 
ture   associated  with   this   process   in   an   urban   working-class 
neighborhood.  Cf.,  for  example,  Marc  Fried  and  Ellen  Fitzgerald, 
"Structure  in  Marital  Role  Relationships:  Role  Interaction  and 
Social  Class  Variations,"  Research  Document   #26,  Center  for 
Community  Studies,  Boston. 

9  Alice  Rossi's  position,   as  set  forth  in   "A   Good  Woman  is 
Hard  to  Find,"  Transaction,  2   (November-December,  1964),  is 
based  on  a  sophisticated  view  of  the  possibilities  for  reciprocal 
realignment  in  marital  roles  at  different  points  in  the  life  cycle. 
An   articulate   specimen   of  the   phenomenon   itself   is   Robert 
Varga,  in  his  ''Dilemmas  of  a  Househusband,"  Saturday  Review 
of  Literature,  January  2,  1965,  p.  100, 
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Australia  that  considerations  of  work  had  much 
jgreater  weight  among  middle-class  than  among 
working-class  individuals.10  Numerous  other  find- 
ings and  observations  about  the  relation  between 
'attitude  toward  work  and  class  position  lead  to 
similar  conclusions* 

The  public  image  of  professional  work  tends 
to  assume  that  family  requirements  are  inherently 
incompatible  with  those  of  work.  For  instance, 
when  the  former  British  cabinet  minister,  Maud- 
ling,  was  being  considered  in  1963  as  a  possible 
successor  to  Macmillan,  it  was  said  that  he  was 
too  happily  married  to  make  a  good  Prime  Minis- 
ter.11 The  British  railway  engineer,  Brunei,  once 
said  (for  professionals  generally),  "My  work  is 
my  only  true  wife."12  This  is  not  to  say  that  active 
professional  life  is  necessarily  incompatible  with 
a  happy  marriage,  only  that  sources  of  potential 
conflict  increase.  New  potentialities  for  deepen- 
ing the  complementary  basis  of  the  marriage  also 
arise,  as  reflected  in  the  Shavian  image  of  the 
Webbs  ("two  typewriters  beating  as  one"),  or  in 
the  public  image  of  the  Franklin  Roosevelts. 

Thus,  work  assumes  its  maximal  personal  mean- 
ing for  individuals  when  the  occupational  role 
is  highly  individualized,  notably  among  the  pro- 
fessions. Other  high-status  occupations,  e.g.,  exec- 
utives in  large  corporations,  demand  a  similar 
primacy  of  commitment,  with  perhaps  somewhat 
less  scope  for  individualized  participation  than 
the  "free"  professions,  but  with  other  incentives 
for  a  high  degree  of  involvement.  Where  espe- 
cially gratifying  incentives  do  not  exist,  as  in  the 
lowest-status  occupations,  work  has  less  salience, 
or  it  may  take  on  negative  signficance,  with  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  repercussions  on  family  life. 

While  relative  salience  is  probably  the  single 
most  important  factor  in  the  patterns  individuals 
develop  to  integrate  work  with  familial  role  de- 
mands, others  exist  that  are  less  closely  related 
to  occupational  prestige.  Thus,  the  requirement 
that  an  individual  frequently  relocate  his  residence 
may  pertain  to  a  migrant  laborer  or  to  a  space- 
age  technologist;  extensive  traveling  may  be  ex- 
pected of  a  hobo,  a  salesman  or  a  physician;  job 
insecurity  may  threaten  an  unskilled  laborer  or 
a  highly  specialized  technician  whose  specialty 
is  becoming  obsolescent;  competitiveness  may 
characterize  a  Madison  Avenue  advertising  firm, 
a  criminal  gang,  or  an  academic  department.  All 

10  O.  A.   Oeser  and  S.  B.  Hammond,  editors,   Social  Structure 
and  Personality  in  a  City,  London:  Routledge  &  Paul,  1954. 

11  The  Observer,  London,  June  1963. 

12  Lionell  Thomas  Caswell  Rolt,  Isombord  Kingdom  Brunei,  Lon- 
don: Grey  Arrow,  1961. 


of  these  occupational  characteristics  affect  familial 
role  relationships,  and  we  shall  consider  a  few 
of  them  illustratively  in  the  context  of  "iso- 
morphism" between  work  and  family  life. 

A  number  of  statements  in  the  literature  sup- 
port the  impression  that  a  general  tendency  to- 
ward isomorphism,  or  similarity  of  behavior  pat- 
terning, exists  between  the  major  life  spheres. 
Oeser  and  Hammond  state  the  proposition  in  a 
psychological  framework:  "The  breadwinner's 
pattern  of  relations  in  both  regions  (work  and 
family)  is  likely  to  have  much  the  same  form 
because  in  both  cases  his  behavior  will  depend 
upon  his  beliefs  and  expectations  about  his  'self' 
and  others."13  Inkeles  argues  from  a  socal  struc- 
tural vantage  point  that  individuals  who  are 
treated  with  dignity  at  work  will  tend  to  treat 
their  families  with  dignity  —  i.e.,  isomorphically.14 
Raymond  Smith  has  evidence  indicating  that  the 
structured  instabilities  of  West  Indian  family 
life  constitute  a  response  to  the  instabilities  of 
the  male  occupational  situation.15  Rapoport  and 
Laumann  interpret  their  finding  that  conjugal  de- 
cision-making among  the  more  science-oriented 
technologists  is  organized  on  a  "joint"  basis  more 
often  than  it  is  among  the  "hardware"  types 
partly  in  terms  of  the  diffusion  of  universalistic 
norms  associated  with  the  life  of  science.16  Miller 
and  Swanson,  concentrating  on  socialization,  ob- 
serve that  entrepreneurially  employed  individuals 
encourage  individualistic  behavior  in  their  child- 
rearing  practices,  and  Aberle  and  Naegele  ob- 
serve in  a  middle-class  suburb  that  fathers  tend 
to  evaluate  their  children's  behavior  in  terms  of 
the  aggressiveness  and  competitiveness  expected 
in  the  occupational  world,  despite  their  view  that 
the  two  spheres  should  be  kept  quite  distinct 
from  one  another.17 

On  the  other  hand,  tendencies  toward  hetero- 
morphism  have  also  been  observed.  For  those  in 
occupations  that  induce  boredom  or  alienation  C. 
Wright  Mills  characterized  the  situation  as  fol- 

13  Oeser  and  Hammond,  op.  cit.,  p.  238. 

14  Alex  Inkeles,  paper  delivered  before  the  Society  for  Applied 
Anthropology,  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico,  Spring  1964. 

**  Raymond  Smith,  The  Negro  Family  in  British  Guiana,  London: 
Routledge  &  Paul,  1956. 

18  Robert  Rapoport  and  Edward  O.  Laumann,  "Technologists 
in  Mid-career:  Factors  Affecting  Patterns  of  Ten-year  Out  En- 
gineers and  Scientists  from  Three  Universities,*'  in  Robert 
Rapoport  (ed.),  The  Impact  of  Space  Efforts  on  Communities 
and  Selected  Groups,  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
Committee  on  Space  (in  preparation}. 

*7  Daniel  Miller  and  Guy  Swanson,  The  Changing  American 
Parent,  New  York:  John  Wiley,  1958;  David  F.  Aberle  and  Kas- 
par  D.  Naegele,  "Middle-Class  Fathers'  Occupational  Role  and 
Attitudes  Toward  Children,**  American  Journal  of  Ortho-Psy- 
chiatry, 22  (1952],  pp.  366-378, 
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lows:  "Each  day  men  sell  little  pieces  of  them- 
selves in  order  to  try  to  buy  them  back  each 
night  and  weekend  with  the  coin  of  fun."18  Dubin 
suggests  that  the  kind  of  compensatory  tendency 
characteristic  of  the  factory  situation,  in  which 
mechanization  has  robbed  the  manual  worker 
of  the  sense  of  ego-involvement  that  craftsmen 
formerly  found  in  work,  has  led  workers  to  de- 
velop an  interest  in  domestic  activities.19 

It  is  not  only  boring  or  alienating  situations 
that  stimulate  heteromorphic  complementarities, 
however,  Dennis,  Henriques  and  Slaughter  de- 
scribe an  English  coal-mining  village  in  which 
the  men  are  deeply  involved  in  their  work  and 
have  considerable  autonomy  on  the  job.  The 
danger  of  the  underground  work  encourages  a 
propensity  for  mutual  protection,  taking  the  form 
of  cooperation  in  crises,  strong  union  organiza- 
tion, and  intense  peer  group  camaraderie  during 
weekend  "pub  crawls."  Miners  expect  their  wives 
to  feed  them  and  look  after  them  when  they  are 
out  of  the  tense  mine  situation,  but  to  be  as  un- 
demanding as  possible.  Hence,  the  family  struc- 
ture emphasizes  the  subservience  of  the  wife  and 
the  segregation  of  most  of  the  spouses'  activities, 
particularly  in  leisure  hours,  during  which  the 
men  affirm  their  solidarity  and  seek  release  from 
the  tensions  of  work.30 

The  same  tendency  toward  heteromorphism 
also  occurs  when  the  occupational  role  does  not 
involve  interpersonal  relations  reproducible  in 
other  spheres  —  e.g.,  deep  sea  divers,  astronauts, 
racing  car  drivers  —  and  in  other  occupations, 
reproducing  the  occupational  role  at  home  is 
possible  but  grossly  unconventional.  The  film 
"Cheaper  by  the  Dozen"  caricatured  an  industrial 
time-study  man  who  organized  his  family  ac- 
cording to  his  own  prescriptions  for  the  work- 
place. Presumably  there  are  soldiers  who  organize 
their  families  like  platoons,  computer  technicians 
who  program  their  families  as  they  do  their  ma- 
chines, and  boxers  who  use  physical  violence  at 
home.  The  evidence  suggests,  however,  that  com- 
plementarity is  often  practiced,  and  the  general 
human  tendency  is  to  segregate  spheres  of  in- 
volvement and  behave  differently  according  to 
context.21  And  in  situations  where  alienation 

18  C.  Wright  Mills,  cited  by  Stephen.  Cotgrove  and  Stanley 
Parker,  "Work  and  Non-work,"  New  Society,  July  11,  1963,  p.  16. 
"Robert  Dubin*  "Industrial  Workers'  Worlds,"  Social  Prob- 
lems,  3  [January,  1956),  pp.  131-142. 

^Norman  Dennis,  Fernando  Henriques  and  Clifford  Slaughter, 
Coal  Is  Our  Life,  London:  Eyre  &  Spottiswoode,  1956. 
21  Parsons  and  Bales  have  argued  that  the  tendency  is  nearly 
universal  for  families  to  assign  "instrumental"  activities  to  men 
and  "affective"  activities  to  women.  To  the  extent  that  the  hus- 
band's role  is  confined  to  articulating  the  family  with  the  out- 


from  work  is  accompanied  by  a  search  for  com 
pensatory  gratifications,  the  tendency  towarc 
heteromorphism  is  strengthened.  ] 

In  general,  the  issues  associated  with  isomor- 
phism between  work  and  family  patterns  are 
not  satisfactorily  conceptualized  in  the  literature, 
A  number  of  variables,  properly  separated  for 
analytic  handling,  are  dealt  with  as  though  simi- 
lar issues  of  psychodynamics  and  social-system 
functioning  were  involved,  but  individualism- 
collectivism,  stability-instability,  dignity-degrada- 
tion, involvement-alienation,  the  fit  between 
values  and  behavior,  and  other  polarities  are 
probably  differently  arrayed  under  different  cir- 
cumstances. For  example,  alienation  from  work 
might  be  associated  in  one  situation  with  an  in- 
crease in  domesticity  while  in  another  it  might 
be  associated  with  withdrawal  or  discord  in  mari- 
tal relations  and  increased  peer-group  activities. 
Intervening  variables,  such  as  cultural  norms 
for  marital  roles,  competitiveness  in  the  work 
situation,  and  so  on  must  be  taken  into  account 
to  improve  the  utility  of  the  isomorphism  con- 
cept22 

Finally,  life  cycle  stage  must  be  considered  in 
generalizing  about  work-family  relations.  When 
two  university  students,  both  majoring  in  elec- 
trical engineering,  marry  while  at  college,  role 
differentiation  in  their  early  marriage  stage  is 
likely  to  be  minimal.  Following  the  birth  of  their 
first  child,  the  role  differentiation  is  likely  to  in- 
crease, particularly  if  the  husband  is  establishing 
himself  in  a  new  job  or  a  course  of  graduate 
studies  critical  for  his  career.23  The  salience  of 
the  work  for  the  man  in  this  stage  is  very  high, 
while  his  wife's  involvement  is  likely  to  be  di- 
verted into  familial  roles,  at  least  temporarily. 
But  this  degree  of  salience  is  not  life-long,  in  most 
cases.  At  retirement,  for  example,  the  man  must 
detach  himself  from  the  specific  occupational  in- 
volvements that  hitherto  engaged  him  and  reap- 
portion  his  involvements  and  interests.24 

Another  life  cycle  phenomenon  to  consider  is 

side  world  of  work,  in  which  the  instrumental  mode  is  dominant, 
and  the  wife's  to  managing  behavior  within  the  family,  the 
tendency  is  toward  heteromorphic  complementarity. 

22  Marc    Fried    distinguishes    between    "role-determined"    and 
"goal-determined"  behavior  patternings,  a  distinction  useful  in 
understanding  the   process   of   change    and   emergence   of   new 
structures   where    different   segments    of   life    are   subjected   to 
different  kinds  of  influence.  Marc  Fried,  "Social  Problems  and 
Psychopathology,"  GAP  Symposium  #10  (in  press). 

23  Robert  Rapoport,  Edward  O.  Laumann,  and  Theodore  Ferdi- 
nand, "The  Power  of  Choice:  Critical  Career  Decisions  of  Se- 
nior Technologists,  1964,"  in  Robert  Rapoport  (ed.),  op.  cit. 

24  For  a  good  statement  of  the  general  developmental  frame- 
work, see  Roy  H.  Rodgers,  "Toward  a  Theory  of  Family  De- 
velopment,"  in  the   Journal   of  Marriage   and   The   Family,   26 
(August,  1964),  pp.  262-270. 
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the  fact  that  each  sphere,  work  and  family,  has 
its  own  sequence  of  stages,  and  that  critical  role 
transitions  may  be  scheduled  as  between  the  two 
spheres.  To  some  extent  timing  the  critical  transi- 
tion points  is  within  the  control  of  individuals, 
though  traditionally,  in  Western  society,  it  has 
been  considered  appropriate  to  deal  with  one's 
early,  identity-establishing  occupational  transi- 
tions before  marriage.  Until  recently,  profes- 
sionals who  deferred  occupational  entry  longest 
married  later  than  other  occupational  groups.25 
This  supports  the  theory  that  the  critical  issues 
around  identity  (which,  for  many  men  and  women, 
are  closely  tied  up  with  occupation)  -naturally 
precede  critical  issues  associated  with  psycho- 
social  intimacy.26  A  similar  view  has  been  sup- 
"ported  in  several  more  overtly  moral  arguments. 
To  show  that  marriage  of  college  students  should 
be  discouraged,  for  example,  early  marriage  has 
been  said  to  interfere  with  studies,  to  exploit  the 
wife,  to  reflect  an  immature  choice  that  will  pro- 
duce later  incompatibility,  and  so  on.  Research 
on  the  recent  increase  in  marriages  among  col- 
lege students,  however,  has  indicated  that  the 
early  marriers  tend  to  be  more  mature,  to  be  bet- 
ter academic  performers,  and  to  display  fewer 
indications  of  marital  disruption,  than  the  stu- 
dents who  were  single  or  married  after  graduating 
from  college.27  The  outcome  of  such  marriages 
probably  depends  on  the  partners'  ability  to 
handle  the  situations  confronting  them  at  this 
point  in  their  respective  Me  cycles,  rather  than 
on  the  order  in  which  they  schedule  the  events. 
Obviously,  more  complex  notions  of  identity  and 
intimacy  are  necessary  than  those  derived  from  a 
simple  assignment  of  one  or  another  institution 
to  one  or  another  psychological  crisis.  The  frame- 
work we  present  here  is  one  approach  to  the 
solution  of  such  problems. 

THE  TASK  FRAMEWORK 

The  central  question  here  has  to  do  with  the 
principles  that  govern  choice  among  the  many 

25  Robert    Rapoport,    "The    Male's    Occupation    in    Relation    to 
His  Decision  to  Marry,"  Acta  Sociologies  8  (1964),  pp.  68-82. 
28  Erik  Erikson,  Identify  and  the  Life  Cycle,  New  York:  Inter- 
national Universities  Press,  1959. 

^Rapoport,  Laumann,  and  Ferdinand,  op.  cit.  N.  Medalia  in 
his  unpublished  paper,  "Explaining  the  Increase  in  College  Stu- 
dent Marriage:  Some  Observations  on  an  Institutionalization 
Crisis,"  points  to  some  of  the  problems  that  prevent  general 
recognition  of  positive  elements  in  the  situation.  The  picture 
may  differ  somewhat  for  secondary  schools.  Cf.  Lee  G.  Buchinal, 
"Research  on  Young  Marriages:  Implications  for  Family  Life 
Education,'*  The  Family  Life  Coordinator,  8  (September,  I960), 
and  Joel  Moss,  "Teen-age  Marriage:  Cross-national  Trends  and 
Sociological  Factor^  in  the  Decision  of  When  to  Marry,**  Acta 
Sociologies  8  (1964),  pp.  98-117. 


possible  arrangements  for  dealing  with  the  issues 
of  the  salience  of  work,  isomorphism  of  work- 
family  relations,  scheduling  transitions  in  the  life 
cycle,  and  the  form  and  degree  of  integration 
between  work  and  family  life  generally.  We  be- 
lieve that  it  is  useful  to  concentrate  on  "critical" 
points  of  major  role  transition,  when  the  struc- 
tural elements  of  both  personality  and  social  sys- 
tem are  in  a  somewhat  "fluid"  state,  and  new 
structures  are  in  the  process  of  being  established. 
These  structures,  according  to  our  view,  are  the 
resultants  not  simply  of  traditional  socio-cultural 
prescriptions  or  of  personal  needs,  but  of  the 
complex  interplay  among  these  in  a  given  field 
of  forces.  The  field  of  forces  varies  among  dif- 
ferent individuals  at  different  points  in  their  lives. 
We  propose  the  variable  "task  accomplishment" 
to  encompass  the  resultant  effect  of  elements  on 
all  levels  that  individuals  mobilize  to  deal  with 
new  situations.  We  conceive  each  status-transi- 
tion situation  as  presenting  a  specific  complex 
of  tasks,  from  which  the  work-family  structure 
emerges. 

The  changes  attendant  on  critical  status  transi- 
tions—  marriage,  death,  adolescence,  and  so  on 
—  have  long  been  emphasized  in  both  sociological 
and  psychological  theory.  In  his  classical  work, 
Van  Gennep28  highlighted  the  very  wide  preva- 
lence of  "rites  of  passage,55  or  ceremonies  that 
help  individuals  pass  over  a  threshold,  leaving 
one  form  of  social  participation  to  enter  a  new 
one.  The  social  relevance  of  these  rituals  has 
recently  been  elaborated  further  by  Gluckman 
and  other  British  anthropologists.29  The  personal 
functions  of  the  ritual  activity  associated  with 
these  transitions  may  be  considered  both  restitu- 
tive  —  as  Freud's  notion  of  the  "work  of  mourn- 
ing" and  defensive  against  the  anxiety  engendered 
by  leaving  the  familiar  and  security-giving  condi- 
tions of  the  preceding  stage  and  facing  the  threats 
and  challenges  of  new  situations.30 

Earlier  writers  in  the  field  of  family  research 
saw  marriage  as  an  important  transition,  but  they 
aimed  to  relate  antecedent  factors  to  subsequent 
marital  success  or  failure.31  Our  interest  is  in 
understanding  marriage  as  a  transition  process, 
a  process  more  or  less  by-passed  in  earlier  anal- 

88 Arnold  Van  Gennep,  The  Rites  of  Passage,  Chicago:  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  Press,  1960. 

88  Max  Gluckman  (ed,}»  Essays  on  the  Ritual  of  Social  Rela- 
tions, Manchester;  Manchester  University  Press,  1962. 

30  Cf.   Isabel  Menzies,   "A  Case   Study  in  the  Functioning  of 
Social  Systems  as  a  Defense  Against  Anxiety,"   Human   Rela- 
tions, 13  (I960),  pp.  99-122,  reprinted  as  Tavistock  Pamphlet  No. 
3,  1961, 

31  E.g.,  the  classic  work  of  Ernest  Burgess   and   Paul  WalHn, 
Engagement  and  Marriage,  Chicago:  Lippincott,  1953. 
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ysis.32  By  seeking  to  understand  the  relation 
between  critical  task  accomplishment  and  out- 
come, we  stress  the  couple's  adaptability  in  shap- 
ing whatever  resources  they  brought  to  the  mar- 
riage in  their  new  situation  (in  contrast  to  an 
orientation  emphasizing  the  determinacy  of  prior 
factors).  Couples  enter  marriage  with  certain 
advantages  or  handicaps  and  cope  with  the  tasks 
of  making  the  transition  with  varying  degrees 
of  effectiveness  or  creativity.  In  the  end,  their 
success  is  determined  by  their  skill  in  coping  with 
these  tasks,  rather  than  being  immutably  set  by 
the  factors  constituting  obstacles  for  them  at  the 
point  of  transition. 

Despite  the  fact  that  previously  defined  con- 
ventional patterns  for  coping  with  the  major  life 
cycle  transitions  are  no  longer  adequate  in  a 
heterogeneous  and  rapidly  changing  society,  we 
expect  to  find  that  individuals  combine  personal 
and  social  structural  elements  to  form  patterns 
of  task  accomplishment.33  In  the  quest  for  these 
emergent  patterns  of  behavior,  our  central  ques- 
tion is:  Under  what  conditions  is  task  accom- 
plishment maximally  functional?  That  is,  when 
is  it  consistent  with  the  individual's  established 
personality  needs,  with  the  needs  and  expecta- 
tions of  others  whose  roles  are  reciprocal  with  his 
in  this  particular  sphere  of  behavior,  and  with 
requirements  in  other  spheres  of  life? 

Factors  allowing  or  inhibiting  a  maximally 
functional  resolution  include  personality,  early 
experience,  and  sociocultural  elements,  as  well 
as  a  situational  factor  presenting,  on  the  one  hand, 
intrinsic  tasks  to  be  faced  and  adapted  to,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  uncertainties  due  to  the  ab- 
sence of  adequate  behavioral  models.  The  lack 
of  prior  models  is  stressful,  but  it  also  provides 

32  Some  of  the  recent  work  of  Reuben  Hill  and  his  colleagues 
reflects  an  orientation  similar  in  many  respects  to   ours.   For 
their  use  of  the  task  concept  see,  for  example,  Evelyn  Duvall 
and  Reuben  Hill,  When  You  Marry,  Boston:  Heath,  1945,  and 
Evelyn  Duvall,  Family  Development,  New  York:  Lippincott,  1962. 
The  work  of  Erikson,  op.  cit.;  Lindemann,  op.  cit.;  and  Caplan, 
op.  cit.,  has  been  most  directly  relevant  to  ours.    The  concept 
of  fluidity  and  the  potentialities  at  this  point  for  intervention 
are  examined  by  Gerald  Caplan  in  "Patterns  of  Parental  Re- 
sponse to   the   Crisis   of  Premature   Birth:   A  Preliminary  Ap- 
proach to  Modifying  Mental  Health   Outcome,"  Psychiatry,  23 
(1960),  pp.  365-374.  Personality  growth  potentials   in   such   ex- 
periences have  been  emphasized  by  psychologists   like   Robert 
White,    Robert   J,    Havighurst,    Nevitt    Sanford,    and    Abraham 
Maslow. 

33  The  term  "task"  may  seem  to  imply  some  notion  of  hard 
work  and  an  unpleasant  or  chore-like  quality.  This  is  not  what 
is  meant.  The  process  of  task  accomplishment  may  be  auto- 
matic, pleasurable  or  painful,  depending  on  the  situations  and 
persons  involved.  By  "task"  we  mean  only  that  issues  must  be 
joined  and  the  necessary  energy  expended  to  shift  orientation 
and  behavior  patterns  as  the  expectations  encountered  in  the 
new  status  require. 


new  opportunities  for  creativity.  The  potentialA 
are  further  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  at  critical! 
role  transitions  not  only  do  new  situations  arise;* 
but  new  persons  —  wives,  colleagues,  etc.,  —  en- 
ter in  reciprocal  roles,  and  these  people  are  likely 
to  be  working  at  new  forms  of  adaptation  too.\ 
The  adaptive  solutions  to  tasks  presented  at  these 
times  may  either  confirm  prior  patterns,  further 
crystallizing  them  in  the  personalities  and  be- 
havior of  the  individuals  concerned,  or  encourage 
growth  and  development  But  in  either  case  we 
assume  that  the  period  of  heightened  susceptibility 
is  relatively  brief;  new  patterns  are  crystallized 
within  a  few  weeks  after  the  critical  transition 
period  of  intensive  involvements.34 

SIMULTANEOUS  STATUS  TRANSITIONS: 
GRADUATION  AND  MARRIAGE 

When  two  critical  transitions  in  the  life  cycle 
must  be  accomplished  simultaneously,  as,  for 
example,  when  an  individual  marries  at  about  the 
same  time  that  he  graduates  from  college,  each 
behavioral  structure  is  in  a  condition  of  maximum 
fluidity;  at  this  point  they  have  the  greatest  mu- 
tual influence.  To  investigate  this  influence,  we 
studied  couples  who  were  undergoing  these  tran- 
sitions simultaneously,  and  our  preliminary  find- 
ings illustrate  the  postulated  utility  of  the  task 
framework.  In  other  words,  we  have  studied  the 
process  of  work-family  interaction  when  a  tran- 
sition point  in  the  occupational  sphere  —  gradua- 
tion—  coincides  with  a  transition  in  the  family 
sphere  —  marriage,  for  a  specific  type  of  occupa- 
tion, namely  the  professional  engineer. 

Occupations  vary  tremendously  in  the  degree  to 
which  choices  made  have  enduring,  and  to  some 
extent  irrevocable,  consequences.  Some  occupa- 
tions are  entered  casually  with  little  intention  on 
the  part  of  incumbents  to  form  a  life-long  commit- 
ment, while  others  involve  the  expectation  of  life- 
long commitment  once  the  occupation  is  entered. 
Some  are  entered  early,  some  later,  after  various 
stages  of  prior  experience  or  preparation.  Some 
involve  an  expected  progression  of  stages  of  ad- 
vancement toward  a  remote  peak  position,  while 
others  are  relatively  undifferentiated,  the  individ- 
ual expecting  simply  to  "hold  a  job"  until  death  or 
retirement.35  The  professional  career,  with  its 

84  Psychiatrists  interested  in  preventive  intervention  at  points 
of  maximal  fluidity  have  judged  that  the  period  of  effective  flux, 
or  "crisis,"  tends  to  be  about  two  months:  see  Lindemann, 
op  cit.,  and  Caplan,  op.  cit. 

35  We  owe  thanks  to  David  Riesman  for  some  of  these  ideas, 
generated  in  informal  discussion  and  to  Everett  C.  Hughes, 
Men  and  Their  Work,  Glencoe,  111.:  The  Free  Press,  1958. 
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preparatory  stages  prior  to  formal  entry,  its  high 
degree  of  expected  commitment,  and  its  antici- 
pated sequence  of  stages  of  advancement,  bears 
the  greatest  structural  and  psychological  resem- 
blance to  the  family,  and  for  this  reason  we 
chose  in  the  first  instance  to  examine  professional 
engineers. 

Our  restriction  to  a  single  stage  in  the  life  cycle 
and  to  a  single  occupational  type  simplifies  our 
analysis  as  well  as  providing  symmetry,  but  an- 
other restriction  reduces  symmetry  in  the  interest 
of  concentrating  on  the  more  prevalent  situation. 
Our  sample  consists  of  couples  in  which  the  hus- 
band was  entering  a  professional  career,  while  the 
women  are  distributed  randomly  in  this  regard. 

From  exploratory  interviews  in  depth  with  a 
dozen  couples  undergoing  the  twin  transitions,  we 
have  developed  an  initial  formulation  of  tasks 
inherent  in  these  status  transitions.  For  conven- 
ience of  presentation  we  have  listed  them  to- 
gether in  parallel  fashion,  but  they  do  not  neces- 
sarily coincide  in  this  timing  and  sequence  in 
all  situations.  (See  Table  1.)  In  each  sphere,  we 
distinguish  personal  tasks,  or  those  involving  an 
individual's  personality,  from  interpersonal  tasks 
that  involve  his  marital  partner  or  his  colleagues 
at  work.  The  three  phases  are  more  clearly  in- 
dicated in  our  data  on  the  marriage  transition 
(where  marriage,  honeymoon  and  establishment 
of  a  neolocal  residence  are  institutionalized)  than 
for  the  career,  where  there  are  wider  ranges  of 
variation. 

In  each  of  these  phases,  the  patterns  set  up  in 
one  sphere  must  be  accommodated  in  some  de- 
gree to  the  requirements  of  the  other  sphere. 
Thus,  during  the  early  marriage  phase,  family- 
building  tasks  must  proceed  in  the  context  of 
some  effort  to  establish  or  maintain  an  economic 
base  for  the  family.  For  a  majority,  this  means 
the  husband's  job,  though  it  may  also  involve  the 
wife.  Relatively  few  couples  have  no  need  to 
work  at  all.  Similarly,  in  the  early  career-estab- 
lishment phase,  married  individuals  must  to  some 
degree  accommodate  the  demands  of  the  work 
situation  to  domestic  life.  Patterns  of  accom- 
modating work  to  family  needs  and  developing  a 
family  life  in  the  context  of  a  career  are  the  re- 
sultants of  the  task-accomplishment  process  with 
which  we  are  now  concerned. 

A  survey  of  1954  graduates  of  three  technical 
universities  indicates  that  the  wife's  religion  is 
related  to  career  line  choices.87  The  graduate's 

87  This  survey,  reported  in  Rapoport  and  Laumann,  op.  cif.,  was 
conducted  by  mailing  career  questionnaires  to  all  1954  graduates 
of  three  technical  universities  representing  a  spectrum  of  tech- 


own  religion  is  not  significantly  correlated  with 
mobility,  but  those  with  Catholic  or  Jewish  wives 
were  less  likely  to  move  about  geographically. 
Graduates  with  Catholic  wives  had  less  intense 
a  general  professional  orientation,  even  on  a  local 
basis;  within  the  profession  such  individuals  are 
found  more  frequently  in  the  lower  technical  or 
managerial  jobs.  The  lower-level  career  type  is 
associated  with  a  conventional  family  structure 
in  which  the  division  of  labor  is  based  on  highly 
differentiated  sex  roles  rather  than  on  the  more 
"joint15  organization  of  shared  activities  and  de- 
cision-making characteristic  of  graduates  who  ex- 
press a  stronger  commitment  to  professional 
values  and  a  greater  tendency  to  seek  science- 
oriented  (research  or  academic)  positions. 

The  following  specimen  case  from  our  inten- 
sive interview  series  involves  the  sociocultural 
features  just  described,  but  the  outcome  deviates 
from  the  modal  one  in  our  sample.  Not  only  does 
it  illustrate  relations  among  patterns  of  career, 
marital  and  individual  functioning,  but  it  shows 
how  the  "task"  framework  permits  us  to  explain 
a  wider  range  of  variant  patterns. 

TASK  ACCOMPLISHMENT  AS  AN 
INDEPENDENT  VARIABLE  IN  A  VARIANT  CASE 

Rosalie  was  the  only  child  in  an  urban  Jewish 
family  possessing  considerable  wealth  and  many 
cultural  interests.  Relations  within  her  family 
of  orientation,  however,  were  somewhat  strained, 
and  one  of  her  own  goals  was  to  achieve  a  warm 
and  happy  family  life.  Elmer,  on  the  other  hand, 
grew  up  in  a  large,  very  warm  and  tight-knit 
small-town  Protestant  family  and  was,  from  child- 
hood, a  "typical"  American  boy  in  his  interests. 
He  was  athletic,  loved  to  tinker  with  automobiles, 
considered  being  a  mechanic  but  in  view  of  his 
aptitude  responded  to  the  scholarships  that  en- 
abled him  to  attend  a  technical  university. 

During  Elmer's  career  in  the  university,  he 
"shopped  around"  in  various  courses  and  pro- 
grams, but  his  grades  and  summer  job  experiences 
in  his  first  two  years  confirmed  his  basically 
"hardware"  orientation  to  technological  studies. 
He  performed  at  an  "average"  level  of  academic 
accomplishment,  a  level  made  relatively  easy  for 
him  by  his  natural  aptitudes.  The  reason  he  gave 
for  not  doing  better  was  that  he  didn't  feel  that 
the  commitment  required  to  get  top  grades  was 
worth  it  in  terms  of  his  other  values:  an  easier 

nologxcal  types,  in  the  northeastern  region  of  the  U.S.  The  case 
presented  here  was  drawn  from  a  sample  of  recent  graduates 
of  the  same  institutions. 


Table  1.     Critical  Transition  Tasks  for  Early  Career  and  Family 


Phase  I 


Career:  Training 


Family:  Engagement J 


Personal  Tasks 


Interpersonal  Tasks 


1.  Accomplishing  the  tasks  set  by  the  cur- 
riculum  at   a    satisfactory    level    of    pro- 
ficiency. 

2.  Paying  the  financial  costs  of  training. 

3.  Deferring    gratifications    that    require   an 
income  and  a  full  occupational  role,  for 
whatever  time  the  training  period  takes. 

1 .  Accepting  the  teacher's  authority. 

2.  Working    out    satisfactory    arrangements 
to     meet     other     obligations      (e.g.,     to 
parents). 

3.  Competing  with  peers  in  the  same  train- 
ing situation. 


Phase  II 
Career:  Choice  of  Career  Line 


1 .  Accepting    the    emotional    responsibilities 
of  marriage. 

2.  Accepting  the  material  responsibilities  of 
marriage. 

3.  Developing     a     pattern    of    gratification 
compatible   with    the    partner's    expecta- 
tions and  needs. 

1 .  Establishing  an  identity  as  a  couple. 

2.  Developing  a  mutually  satisfactory  sexual 
adjustment  for  the  engagement  period. 

3.  Developing    a    mutually   satisfactory    ori- 
entation to  family  planning. 

4.  Establishing  a  mutually  satisfactory  mode 
of  communication. 

5.  Establishing     satisfactory    relations    with 
others. 

6.  Developing  a   mutually  satisfactory  work 
pattern. 

7.  Developing  a  mutually  satisfactory  leisure 
pattern. 

8.  Developing   a   mutually  satisfactory   plan 
for  the  wedding  and  early  marriage. 

9.  Establishing  a  mutually  satisfactory  deci- 
sion-making pattern. 


Family:  Honeymoon 


Personal  Tasks 


Interpersonal  Tasks 


1 .  Gathering    information    about    available 
alternatives. 

2.  Deciding  among  actual  offers. 

1 .  Undergoing  job  interviews  in  such  a  man- 
ner   as    to    satisfy    the    prospective    em- 
ployers that  one  is  technically  competent. 

2.  Undergoing   interviews  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  satisfy  prospective  employers  that 
one  is  personally  acceptable. 


Phase  III 


Career:  Early  Establishment 


1.  Learning  to  participate  in  an  intimate  sex- 
ual relationship. 

2.  Learning  to  live  in  close  association  with 
the  spouse. 

1 .  Developing    mutually    satisfactory   sexual 
relations. 

2.  Developing  a  mutually  satisfactory  shared 
experience  as  a  basis  for  the  later  marital 
relationship. 


Family:  Early  Marriage 


Personal  Tasks 


interpersonal  Tasks 


1.  Developing   a    rhythm   of   life   geared   to 
the  world  of  work. 

2.  Adapting  one's  performance  to  the  mul- 
tiple criteria  for  good  job  performance, 
to  which  the  skills  learned  in  the  train- 
ing phase  must  be  accommodated. 

3.  Broadening  the  range  of  tasks  dealt  with 
in  the  course   of  one's  work  to  suit  the 
expectations  of  the  work  role. 

4.  Developing  gratifying  leisure  activities. 

5.  Developing   a    self-image   consistent  with 
new  status. 

1.  Accommodating  oneself  to  relations  with 
peers  on  the  job. 

2.  Accommodating  oneself  to  the  authority 
structure  of  the  job. 

3.  Developing  commitment  to  work  and  loy- 
alty   to    the    organization    and    to    one's 
professional   reference  groups. 


1 .  Helping  to  establish  the  home  base. 

2.  Accommodating    daily   living    patterns   to 
the  marital  situation. 

3.  Developing  further  sexual  competence. 

4.  Developing    an    appropriate    commitment 
to  the  marriage. 

5.  Developing  a  self-concept  congruent  with 
one's  marital   role. 


1.  Cooperating   with   spouse  to  set  up  the 
home  base. 

2.  Developing   a    mutually  satisfactory  net- 
work of  external  relations. 

3.  Developing  an  internal  organization  for 
managing  domestic  routines. 

4.  Developing  mutual  esteem  and  a  positive 
orientation  to  the  marriage. 


30  Rhona  Rapoport,  op.  cif.;  Rhona  Rapoport  and  Robert  Rapoport,  op.  cif.,  1964. 
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pace  of  life  and  maintenance  of  social  rela- 
tionships including  dating  relationships.  He  was 
confident  that  he  would  do  well  as  an  engi- 
neer without  taxing  himself  unduly  during  his 
university  years,  that  he  was  learning  enough 
to  be  conversant  with  the  relevant  fields,  and 
that  he  could  qualify  for  a  wide  range  of 
technical  jobs  in  his  field,  increasing  his  special- 
ized knowledge  on  his  own  when  he  found  out 
what  a  specific  job  required.  At  the  university, 
Elmer's  professors  were  aware  that  he  was  meet- 
ing the  requirements  of  the  program  relatively 
easily,  but  not  making  the  extra  effort  needed 
for  outstanding  performance.  He  got  on  well 
with  his  peers  and  belonged  to  a  fraternity.  Here 
again,  others  felt  that  he  took  life  relatively  easily, 
doing  enough  to  get  through  comfortably  but  not 
placing  himself  under  undue  strain.  His  summer 
job  experiences  confirmed  his  technical  skills,  and 
he  knew  by  the  end  of  the  second  summer  that 
he  could  already  perform  many  of  the  role  re- 
quirements of  professional  engineers,  but  that  his 
problem  would  be  to  find  a  career  line  that  would 
do  more  than  provide  a  source  of  income.  He  did 
not  seek  more  challenging  professional  interests, 
but  rather  greater  personal  meaning  in  his  extra- 
professional  activities.  After  he  became  engaged 
to  Rosalie,  who  was  a  student  in  a  neighbor- 
ing university,  he  began  to  participate  in  the 
more  cosmopolitan  and  humanistic  world  of  her 
interests. 

Rosalie,  a  student  of  social  work,  was  intensely 
preoccupied  with  the  need  to  find  socially  signifi- 
cant meaning  in  her  life  and  activities.  She  was 
dedicated  to  various  welfare  interests  and  to  such 
causes  as  the  civil  liberties  movement.  While  she 
did  not  value  the  accumulation  of  money  as  a  goal 
in  itself,  she  had  wide-ranging  interests  and  would 
eventually  require  a  fairly  high  living  standard. 
Unlike  the  modal  Jewish  wife  in  our  survey,  how- 
ever, she  was  familistic  without  being  "local." 
She  was  willing  to  go  anywhere  so  long  as  there 
was  a  chance  for  her  to  do  good  works. 

During  their  engagement,  Elmer  and  Rosalie 
discussed  various  issues  of  family  life  and  actually 
rehearsed  possible  future  joint  involvements  when 
Elmer  took  summer  jobs  associated  with  social 
work  agencies.  He  applied  some  of  his  technical 
skills  to  automobile  maintenance  and  various  odd 
jobs,  while  she  worked  at  apprentice  social-work 
tasks.  He  experienced  gratification  not  only  from 
the  technical  application  of  his  skills,  but  from 
doing  something  worthwhile,  and  jointly  with 
Rosalie.  He  began  to  think  of  career  possibilities 
that  would  cultivate  the  rewards  he  experienced 


in  this  type  of  situation.  Thus,  these  summer 
experiences,  followed  through  in  his  junior  and 
senior  years  at  the  university,  gave  Elmer  and 
Rosalie  a  basis  for  working  out  a  possible  pattern 
of  life  together  and  at  the  same  time  allowed  him 
to  reconsider  his  own  career  plans,  the  issues  of 
which  were  becoming  acute  as  his  graduation 
approached.  During  their  engagement,  they  fre- 
quently visited  each  other's  families  and  worked 
out  satisfactory  relations  all  around,  resolving 
such  issues  as  religious  participation  and  so  on. 

By  the  time  of  graduation,  when  the  critical 
issues  of  job  choice  were  at  hand,  Rosalie  and 
Elmer  had  worked  out  together  the  following  plan. 
He  would  take  a  job  in  the  airplane  company  that 
had  given  him  scholarships  throughout  his  edu- 
cational career.  Although  he  was  not  under  pres- 
sure to  repay  this  as  a  debt,  he  did  feel  a  moral 
obligation  he  wished  to  discharge,  "all  other  things 
being  equal."  The  fact  that  they  had  a  plant 
nearby  would  allow  her  to  finish  her  training  and 
together  they  could  continue  to  consolidate  their 
position  as  a  family  and  to  visit  both  families  of 
orientation.  His  prospective  job  was  neither  too 
abstract  for  his  training  nor  too  "purely  hardware'* 
to  interest  him.  He  was  sure  that  the  job  would 
satisfy  many  of  his  technical  requirements,  which 
he  had  spelled  out  quite  explicitly  to  himself  and 
explored  in  detail  with  company  representatives 
and  through  company  visits,  as  well  as  his  finan- 
cial requirements.  He  was  less  certain,  however, 
that  it  would  satisfy  his  growing  interest  in  doing 
something  worthwhile  for  humanity  and  in  work- 
ing with  people  over  problems  with  which  they 
personally  were  concerned. 

In  discussing  future  phases  of  their  work- 
family  development,  Elmer  and  Rosalie  planned 
to  consider  mutually  acceptable  alternatives.  They 
felt  that  they  would  be  less  interested  in  living 
locally,  as  time  went  on,  but  would  go  wherever 
the  best  situation,  that  is,  a  satisfactory  job  for 
Elmer,  was  available;  welfare  work  was  more  or 
less  universally  available  for  her.  From  Elmer's 
point  of  view,  however,  the  enthusiasm  that  she 
had  generated  for  good  causes  made  him  more  in- 
terested in  finding  something  in  which  they  could 
both  participate.  He  mentioned  as  one  alternative 
a  career  in  teaching.  Perhaps  they  would  put  in  a 
period  with  the  Peace  Corps. 

Their  wedding  took  place  in  his  home  town  and 
church.  Afterwards,  their  honeymoon  was  as- 
sisted financially  by  her  parents.  Their  physical 
intimacy,  which  was  satisfactory  for  both,  seemed 
to  be  cemented  by  the  idealistic  goals  that  they  re- 
emphasized  as  binding  them  together  and  over- 
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riding  their  differences  in  background.  On  the  job 
he  was  popular  with  colleagues  and  considered 
intelligent  and  competent  by  his  employers. 
Though  only  average  at  the  university,  his  per- 
formance was  more  than  adequate  in  the  in- 
dustrial setting,  and  he  was  considered  stable 
professional  material  for  an  orderly  advance 
through  technical  and  perhaps  managerial  promo- 
tion within  the  firm. 

Elmer  missed  a  feeling  of  fulfillment  in  this  kind 
of  work,  however,  and  as  he  had  half  expected 
prior  to  entering  the  job,  he  began  actively  to  en- 
tertain the  idea  of  changing  his  career  line.  At 
our  last  contact  with  them,  they  had  decided  to 
make  joint  application  to  the  Peace  Corps.  Follow- 
ing this  experience,  he  resolved  to  enter  teaching, 
probably  in  secondary-school  science.  He  and 
Rosalie  were  planning  a  family  life  in  which  both 
would  work,  and  in  which  the  pursuit  of  their 
interests  and  values  would  prevail  over  attach- 
ments to  locality  and  extended  family  contacts. 

In  Phase  I,  both  Elmer  and  Rosalie  were  in- 
volved in  career  as  well  as  engagement  tasks. 
Each  accomplished  satisfactorily  the  tasks  set  by 
the  curriculum;  neither  had  difficulties  with  the 
financial  task.  They  both  pursued  their  career 
training  without  pressure  and  attained  much 
personal  gratification  from  their  courtship;  they 
accepted  university  requirements  and  competed 
with  their  peers  while  maintaining  good  interper- 
sonal relations,  and  both  sustained  satisfactory 
relations  with  their  families.  During  their  en- 
gagement, each  developed  a  responsible  eco- 
nomic orientation  and  an  appropriate  pattern,  in 
terms  of  each  other's  norms,  of  gratification  in 
an  intense  emotional  relationship.  Their  family- 
planning  and  communications  patterns  were 
mutually  satisfactory,  and  they  established  satis- 
factory relations  with  others,  including  their 
parental  families;  they  planned  successfully  for 
the  wedding  and  its  immediate  aftermath. 

In  his  relations  with  Rosalie  at  this  time, 
Elmer's  values  and  personality  underwent  consid- 
erable development.  His  previously  covert  con- 
flict between  a  conventional  technical  career  and 
a  more  humanistic  one  became  overt.  In  choosing 
his  first  job,  he  had  a  number  of  attractive  options; 
he  chose  to  remain  with  the  firm  that  had  financed 
his  training.  Although  this  did  not  satisfy  his 
humanistic  goals  it  did  offer  the  characteristics 
he  desired  in  a  technical  job. 

In  the  job  he  performed  satisfactorily  but  was 
personally  dissatisfied  because  his  work  activi- 
ties did  not  further  his  humanistic  goals.  As  his 


wife  entered  the  critical  transition  of  graduation, 
a  new  family-work  decision  was  precipitated, 
involving  the  resolution  of  conflicts  between 
work  and  family  life  as  well  as  his  intrapersonal 
conflict. 

This  case  indicates  how  the  task-accomplish- 
ment framework  supplements  the  traditional  pre- 
dictive analysis,  relating  antecedent  variables  like 
religion,  social  class,  personality  and  value  orien- 
tations to  the  outcome.  We  would  hold  that  even 
if  it  were  possible  to  introduce  a  wide  range  of 
other  independent  variables  with  known  effects 
the  task-accomplishment  framework  would  still 
provide  an  important  set  of  intervening  variables, 
showing  how  the  antecedent  variables  are  inter- 
related in  the  specific  situation  of  transition.  For 
example,  even  if  we  could  measure  the  personality 
dispositions  of  Elmer  and  Rosalie,  to  show  that 
she  was  less  committed  to  her  parental  family  and 
values  than  the  modal  Jewish  wife  in  our  culture 
and  that  he  was  more  sensitive  to  human  prob- 
lems than  the  modal  engineer,  several  outcomes 
would  still  be  possible.  For  example,  Rosalie 
and  Elmer  could  have  been  expected  to  settle 
close  to  his  family,  under  which  circumstances 
Rosalie  might  have  used  his  family  as  a  substitute 
basis  for  realizing  the  culturally  valued  familial 
ties  that  had  been  unsatisfactory  in  her  own  par- 
ticularly family  background.  Elmer  might  then 
have  derived  sufficient  gratification  of  his  human- 
istic interests  through  her  work,  through  his 
leisure  activities,  or  through  management  or  per- 
sonnel work.  Other  possibilities  include  those 
actually  mentioned,  e.g.,  the  Peace  Corps  or  teach- 
ing, new  lines  of  endeavor  that  were  of  interest 
to  both. 

By  closely  analyzing  their  patterns  of  coping 
with  status  transitions,  we  have  learned  just  how 
this  couple  dealt  with  their  divergent  backgrounds 
and  values  so  as  to  find  mutually  acceptable 
solutions.  The  patterns  of  task  accomplishment 
themselves  helped  to  determine  the  outcome.  For 
example,  their  efforts  to  share  each  other's  inter- 
ests as  much  as  possible  led  to  his  taking  a  sum- 
mer job  in  her  sphere  of  interest  rather  than  in 
the  usual  line  of  engineering  summer  jobs,  an  ex- 
perience that  contributed  to  a  change  in  his  con- 
ception of  his  capacities  and  career  alternatives. 

CONCLUSION 

At  critical  transition  points  in  work  and  family 
role  systems,  patterns  of  task  accomplishment  in 
one  sphere  affect  those  in  the  other.  While  the 
inter-system  influence  is  probably  maximal  when 
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individuals  are  undergoing  transitions  in  both 
simultaneously,  all  points  of  status  transition 
necessarily  involve  a  process  of  readjustment, 
potentially  affecting  not  only  the  specific  behav- 
ioral spheres,  but  others  linked  to  it. 

When  transitions  occur  simultaneously  in  two 
spheres,  conflicts  and  stresses  are  not  necessarily 
multiplied.  The  concurrence  of  the  challenges 
presented  by  the  two  sets  of  tasks  may,  under 
some  circumstances,  have  mutually  beneficial 
consequences,  and  coping  with  one  set  of  chal- 
lenges does  not  necessarily  detract  from  perform- 
ance on  others.  Mobilization  of  latent  types  and 
levels  of  involvement,  perhaps  hitherto  impossible 
for  the  individual  in  question,  may  improve  his 
capacity  to  make  choices  and  to  commit  himself 
to  a  challenging  performance  level,  rather  than 
making  him  perform  one  set  of  tasks  at  the 
expense  of  the  other.  Task  accomplishment  in 
conformity  to  normative  patterns  for  the  group 
to  which  the  individual  belongs  does  not  neces- 
sarily entail  good  psychological  functioning,  nor 
does  task  accomplishment  in  a  variant  pattern 
necessarily  entail  stressful  consequences. 

The  problem  of  apportioning  ego  involvements, 
or  "sub-identities,"38  is  a  vital  one  in  contempo- 
rary society.  On  the  one  hand,  a  great  variety  of 
possible  patterns  are  available,  due  to  rapid  social 
change  and  to  the  complexity  of  urban  life.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  traditional  emphasis  is  so 
much  on  achievement,  productivity,  competence 
and  similar  values  that  men  find  it  difficult  to  look 
elsewhere  for  self -fulfillment.  But  with  the  in- 
crease in  shared  activities,  the  family  can  play 
a  new  role  in  relation  to  the  world  of  work. 
Family  and  work  are  no  longer  subject  to  a  single 
overarching  set  of  role  prescriptions  in  an  inte- 
grated cultural  whole,  nor  are  family  functions 
as  residual  as  they  are  when  work  is  either  over- 
valued or  alienative,  as  it  was  in  the  era  following 
the  industrial  revolution.  Individuals  now  have 
a  wider  range  of  possibilities  to  consider  in 
choosing  both  work  and  spouse,  and  greater 
freedom  in  organizing  family  life  in  relation  to 
job  requirements.  Social  prescriptions  set  broad 
limits  of  acceptability  but  family  structure,  both 
internally  and  in  relation  to  work,  is  increasingly 
determined  by  the  individuals'  personality  needs, 
their  interpersonal  "fit"  and,  as  a  derivative  of 
these  dimensions,  their  capacity  to  cope  with  the 
tasks  specific  to  each  phase  of  family  life. 
Similarly,  the  career  options  open  to  individuals, 

38  Robert  L,  Kahn  and  R.  P.  French,  "A  Programmatic  Approach 
to  Studying  the  Industrial  Environment  and  Mental  Health," 
The  Journal  of  Social  Issues,  17  [July,  1962). 


particularly  in  the  high-demand  professions,  are 
numerous  enough  to  permit  each  person  to  de- 
velop a  pattern  of  work  participation  according 
to  his  personality  needs,  his  relations  with  others, 
and  his  capacity  to  cope  with  the  tasks  of  career 
development  at  each  phase.  Fitting  participation 
patterns  in  work  and  family  together,  like  coping 
with  the  tasks  posed  within  each  sphere,  is  partly 
a  matter  of  an  individual  style  that  emerges  as  the 
individuals  meet  each  successive  situation,  rather 
than  the  outcome  of  conformity  to  or  deviance 
from  a  preexisting  normative  pattern. 


8      Culture  Configurations 
in  the  American 
Family* 

John  SirjamaJci 


According  to  John  Sirjamaki,  the  family  is  a  cultural 
entity,  and  its  cultural  configurations  give  substance 
and  meaning  to  its  structure.  These  configurations 
are  the  dominant  moral  values  and  sentiments  (the 
ethos)  which  members  of  a  society  have  ?n  common 
and  which  rationalize  and  motivate  their  behavior. 

Although  these  configurations  represent  at  best 
the  average  value  system  of  the  native-born  middle- 
class  family  in  America,  they  undoubtedly  influence 
and  will  continue  to  influence  the  behavior  of  ethnic 
minorities  —  especially  the  children  of  the  foreign- 
born. 

Every  culture  has  a  set  of  configurations  which 
supports  the  actions  or  behavioral  systems  of  the 
society.  In  the  area  of  family  behavior  they  give 
meaning  and  distinctness  to  the  patterns  of  mate 
selection  and  family  interaction.  Configurations  of 
family  behavior  in  our  own  and  other  societies  have 
often  been  described  in  general  terms,  but  to  date 
they  have  not  often  been  studied  empirically.  This, 
as  Professor  Sirjamaki  recognizes,  is  one  of  the  tasks 
of  the  social  scientist. 

Most  sociological  studies  of  the  family  deal  with  it 
either  as  a  social  system  or  as  a  social  institution. 
An  important  supplement  to  these  approaches  is 


*  Reprinted  from  The  American  Journal  of  Sociology,  53 

pp.  464-470,  by  permission  of  The  University  of  Chicago  Press. 
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the  cultural  analysis  of  the  family  in  terms  of  its 
dominant  configurations.  When  these  can  be 
specified  for  the  family,  it  is  possible  to  interpret 
the  basic  moral  ideas  which  give  the  family  its 
distinctive  and  identifying  characteristics. 

Culture  configurations  are  the  moral  principles 
which  comprise  the  social  philosophy  of  a  society. 
They  are  patterns  of  covert  behavior;  as  such, 
they  are  the  culturally  approved  rules  or  senti- 
ments which  motivate  overt  behavior  and  which 
integrate  it  into  consistent  patterns;  and  they  can 
be  deduced  only  from  behavior.  Such  configura- 
tions exist  on  the  level  of  the  culture  and  arise 
in  the  context  of  everyday  living.  Members  of  a 
society  comprehend  the  meaning  of  such  pre- 
cepts in  the  process  of  socialization,  even  when 
they  are  expressed  tenuously  or  obscurely;  and 
indeed,  configurations  are  difficult  to  state 
abstractly  inasmuch  as  they  generally  operate 
below  the  level  of  awareness.  Taken  together, 
the  configurations  delineate  the  ethos  of  a  cul- 
ture.1 

Configurations  are  thus  the  basic  units  of  the 
value  system  of  a  society.  They  differ  from  the 
absolute  ethics  of  religious  or  philosophical  sys- 
tems in  that  they  are  mundane,  practical,  this- 
worldly;  having  developed  within  the  culture,  they 
express  the  dominant  values  which  are  thought 
to  be  necessary  for  the  continued  functioning  of 
the  society.  Ordinarily  configurational  values  are 
stigmatized  by  philosophers  as  base  and  inferior; 
Fromm  has  called  them  "socially  immanent  ethics" 
as  contrasted  to  universal  ethics.2  For  the  social 

1 1  have  adhered  to  Clyde  Khickhohn's  definition  of  configura- 
tion in  his  chapter,  "Patterning  as  Exemplified  in  Navaho  Cul- 
ture," in  Leslie  Spier,  A,  Irving  Hallowell,  and  Stanley  S.  New- 
man (eds.),  Language,  Culture,  and  Personality  (Menasha,  Wis.: 
Sapir  Memorial  Publication  Fund,  1941),  pp.  109-30,  and  exem- 
plified in  part  in  Clyde  Kluckhohn  and  Dorothea  Leighton,  The 
Navaho  [Cambridge:  Harvard  University  Press,  1946),  pp.  216-38. 
My  indebtedness  is  considerable  to  Ruth  Benedict,  "Configura- 
tion of  Culture  in  North  America,"  American  Anthropologist, 
XXXIV  (1932),  1-27,  and  Patterns  of  Culture  (Boston:  Houghton 
MifElin  Co.,  1934).  For  the  study  of  value  systems  configuration 
has  appeared  to  be  a  more  useful  concept  than  most,  in  that  it 
refers  to  positive  rules  which  organize  behavior  into  patterns, 
while  the  mores  are  generally  stated  as  unitary  negative  injunc- 
tions (see  William  Graham  Sumner,  Folkways  [Boston:  Ginn  & 
Co.,  1906],  p.  30;  and  William  Graham  Sumner  and  Albert 
Galloway  Keller,  The  Science  of  Society  [New  Haven:  Yale  Uni- 
versity Press,  1927],  I,  33-35).  Bronislaw  Malinowski  has  used 
the  concept  of  "charter"  in  his  definition  of  a  social  institu- 
tion as  a  means  of  studying  values  (A  Scientific  Theory  of  Cul- 
ture and  Other  Essays  [Chapel  Hill:  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina Press,  1944],  pp.  52-53).  Alfred  McClung  Lee  has  analyzed 
social  values  from  an  interesting  and  useful  approach  in  "Levels 
of  Culture  as  Levels  of  Social  Generalization,"  American  Soci- 
ological Review,  X  (1945),  485-95,  and  in  "Social  Determinants 
of  Public  Opinions,"  International  Journal  of  Opinion  and  Atti- 
tude Research,  I  (1947],  12-29. 

2  Erich  Fromm,  Man  for  Himself  (New  York:  Rinehart  &  Co., 
Inc.,  1947),  p.  241. 


scientist,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  understand 
the  configurations  of  a  culture,  since  they  motivate 
behavior  much  more  continuously  than  do  absolute 
ethical  systems.  The  configurations  will  tend  to 
support  the  total  culture  and  to  achieve  an  inter- 
relatedness  among  themselves.  As  Sumner  indi- 
cated, there  is  a  strain  for  consistency  in  the 
mores.3 

The  concept  of  the  configurations  of  the  culture, 
and  a  knowledge  of  the  manner  in  which  these  are 
expressed  within  an  institution,  illuminates  the 
study  of  the  family.  Configurations  reach  into  the 
most  intimate  areas  of  individual  and  family  be- 
havior; they  furnish  the  meanings  and  determine 
right  and  wrong  behavior  in  courting,  in  husband- 
wife  and  parent-child  relationships,  in  hetero- 
sexual social  activity,  and  in  ideas  about  sex. 
Thus  they  supply  the  moral  sentiments  by  which 
family  members  are  influenced  and  make  explica- 
ble the  vagaries  of  their  behavior. 

At  least  four  qualifications  may  be  raised  con- 
cerning the  validity  of  applying  culture  configura- 
tions to  the  study  of  the  American  family.  First, 
since  such  configurations  are  inferred  by  the  in- 
vestigator from  the  overt  behavior  of  people,  he 
must  have  available  a  considerable  amount  of  ob- 
servational data  which,  however,  is  currently  lack- 
ing. Second,  the  use  of  such  configurations  should 
await  an  analysis  of  the  total  culture,  and  this  has 
been  attempted  thus  far  in  the  most  tentative  man- 
ner.4 The  analysis  of  parts  of  the  culture,  however, 
will  assist  in  the  determination  of  the  total  culture 
ethos.  Third,  generalizations  about  American  cul- 
ture must  be  stated  in  the  most  broad  terms  and 
can  attempt  only  to  strike  an  average,  since  re- 
gional and  ethnic  subcultures  obviously  differ 
from  the  main  pattern,  To  whom,  it  may  be  asked, 
do  configurations  apply?  The  answer  is  that  con- 
figurations are  generally  valid,  or  will  tend  to 
become  so,  for  the  entire  American  society,  in  the 

8  Op.  cit.,  pp.  5-6. 

4  John  Sirjamaki,  "A  Footnote  to  the  Anthropological  Approach 
to  the  Study  of  American  Culture,0  Social  Forces,  XXV  (1947), 
253-63;  Clyde  Kluckhohn,  "The  American  Culture:  Definition  and 
Prophecy.  Part  II.  The  Way  of  Life,"  Kenyan  Review,  III  (1941), 
160-79;  Clyde  Kluckhohn  and  Florence  R.  Kluckhohn,  "American 
Culture:  Generalized  Orientations  and  Class  Patterns,"  in  Lyman 
Bryson,  Louis  Finkelstein,  and  R.  M.  Maclver  (eds.),  Conflicts 
of  Power  in  Modern  Culture  (New  York:  Harper  &  Bros.,  1947), 
pp.  106-28;  Andrew  G.  Truxal  and  Francis  E.  Merrill,  The  Family 
in  American  Culture  (New  York:  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  1947),  pp. 
29-199;  Robert  S.  Lynd,  Knowledge  for  What?  (Princeton:  Prince- 
ton University  Press,  1939),  pp.  63-99;  Robert  S.  Lynd  and  Helen 
Merrell  Lynd,  MMdletown:  A  Study  in  American  Culture  (New 
York:  Harcourt,  Brace  &  Co.,  1929),  and  Middletown  in  Transi- 
tion (New  York:  Harcourt,  Brace  &  Co.,  1937);  and  Oscar  Walde- 
mar  Junek,  "What  Is  the  Total  Pattern  of  Our  Western  Civili- 
zation? Some  Preliminary  Observations,"  American  Anthropolo- 
gist, XLVIH  (1946),  397-406. 
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sense  that  they  represent  the  moral  standards  by 
which  all  behavior  is  evaluated,  and  which  exert 
a  social  pressure  to  secure  some  degree  of  con- 
formance.  Families  of  ethnic  minorities  thus 
quite  apparently  have  patterns  dissimilar  to  those 
of  native-born  families,  but  in  time  the  American 
culture  configurations  come  to  influence  the  ac- 
tions of  at  least  the  immigrant  children  and  to 
bring  their  behavior  into  conformity  with  the  gen- 
eral requirements  of  society.  Finally,  configura- 
tions are  not  easily  amenable  to  quantification; 
they  may  seem  to  be  accurately  stated,  but  they 
are  difficult  to  measure.  There  is  no  real  answer 
to  this  objection  other  than  to  predicate  the  state- 
ment of  configurations  upon  as  careful  objective 
analysis  as  is  possible.  A  value  system  patently 
exists  in  every  culture,  and  its  appraisal  should 
be  sought  by  the  social  scientist. 

The  following  configurations,  among  others, 
appear  in  the  American  family: 

1.  Marriage  is  a  dominating  life-goal,  for  men 
as  well  as  for  women.  It  is  felt  that  married  life  is 
the  normal,  desired  condition  for  all  adults,  that  it 
brings  the  greatest  personal  happiness  and  fulfil- 
ment, and  that  it  permits  the  proper  exercise  of  sex 
for  the  procreation  of  children  and  for  individual 
satisfaction.  The  single  adult  life  by  contrast,  ac- 
cording to  this  attitude,  is  empty  and  barren.  That 
there  is  a  considerable  societal  concern  that 
women  marry  is  generally  recognized,  but  the 
greater  courting  and  sexual  initiative  assumed  by 
men  has  obscured  the  comparable  pressure  on 
them  to  marry,  and  adult  men  who  postpone  mar- 
riage into  their  thirties  become  objects  of  distress 
and  conspiracy  among  friends  and  relatives.  Most 
Americans  marry  in  their  twenties,  and,  for  a  con- 
siderable share  of  them,  marriage  at  that  age 
means  a  happy  union  of  individual  volition  and 
social  pressure. 

Long  ago  Professor  E.  A.  Ross  pointed  out  that 
Americans  are  the  most  marrying  nation  in  West- 
ern Christendom.  United  States  census  figures 
have  shown  that  since  1890  they  have  married  in 
steadily  increasing  proportions  and  at  earlier 
ages.5  About  92  per  cent  of  adults  will  have  been 
married  at  some  time  in  their  lives  by  the  age  of 
sixty-five,6  and  this  is  a  sufficiently  high  number 
to  suggest  that  nearly  all  persons  marry  who  are 
physically  and  mentally  capable  of  contracting 
marriage. 

5  Sixteenth  Census  of  the  United  States,  1940,  Population,  IV, 
Part  I,  16. 

6  Fifteenth  Census  of  the  United  States,  1930,  Population,  Vol. 
U,  chapter  on  marital  condition. 


2.  The  giving  and  talcing  in  marriage  should  be 
based  on  personal  affection  and  choice.  Marriage 
is  thought  to  be  pre-eminently  the  linking  of  the 
lives  of  two  young  people  drawn  to  each  other  by 
personal  attraction.  Arranged  marriages,  or  those 
based  on  fraud  or  calculation,  receive  considerable 
disapprobation. 

Dating  is  thought  by  many  sociologists  to  pre- 
cede serious  courting  and  to  be  an  educational 
process  leading  to  it.  Waller  first  analyzed  it  in 
terms  of  its  distinctive  cultural  patterns.7  In  dat- 
ing, the  young  woman  undoubtedly  receives  the 
greatest  cultural  estimation  of  her  personal  qual- 
ities: merely  to  be  a  young,  nubile  female  of  at- 
tractive phenotype  means  that  she  is  the  object  of 
considerable  masculine  attention  and  chivalry.8 
But,  despite  this  high  evaluation  of  young  women, 
most  men  grow  up  in  American  society  with  the 
assumption,  culturally  derived,  that  the  decision 
to  marry  rests  with  them;  they  expect  in  the  full- 
ness of  time  to  lead  some  dear  girl  to  the  altar. 
Women,  on  the  other  hand,  regardless  of  their 
personal  qualities,  can  never  be  completely  sure 
that  they  will  receive  a  marriage  proposal  which 
they  can  consider  seriously,  or,  more  to  the  point, 
be  asked  to  marry  by  the  man  upon  whom  they 
have  fastened  their  desire.9  The  culture  does  not 
permit  them  to  undertake  active  courting  by  them- 
selves; to  be  a  man-chaser  is  to  suffer  an  ostracism 
which  is  enforced  by  the  women  themselves. 
Women  are  obviously  not  completely  helpless  in 
these  sentimental  matters,  but  they  must  use  guile 
and  finesse  to  bring  the  male  to  their  side. 

Since  the  biological  fact  of  bisexuality  predis- 
poses women  for  the  having  and  rearing  of  chil- 
dren, and  therefore  for  the  maintenance  of  a  home, 
they  are  compelled  to  drive  as  good  a  bargain  in 
the  marriage  market  as  they  can.  This  they  can 
manage  only  by  a  careful  exploitation  of  the  rules 
which  specify  correct  maidenly  deportment.  Men, 
on  the  other  hand,  have  greater  volition  in  their 
marriage  choices  and  are  much  more  disposed 
as  a  result  to  manage  their  marital  ventures  in  the 
bathos  of  culturally  approved  romance. 

3.  The  criterion  of  successful  marriage  is  the 
personal  happiness  of  husband  and  wife.  Mutual 
compatibility  is  made  the  basis  of  marriage,  and 
marital  bliss  becomes  dependent  upon  the  emo- 

7WUlard  Waller,  "The  Rating  and  Dating  Complex/'  American 

Sociological  Review,  n  (1937),  727-34. 

8Weston    LaBarre,    "Social    Cynosure    and    Social    Structure," 

Journal  of  Personality,  XIV  (1946),  171. 

•  Ernest  R.  Groves,  Marriage  (New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co,t  Inc., 

1933} r  pp.  89-00. 
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tional  sentiments,  fluctuating  and  volatile  as  they 
may  be,  with  which  a  couple  regard  their  relation- 
ship. Ultimately  their  fullest  felicity  is  believed 
to  be  achieved  by  having  children,  whose  arrival 
and  subsequent  nurture  are  viewed  as  bringing 
satisfaction  to  basic  biological  and  social  needs. 
Childless  couples  are  sometimes  regarded  as  pos- 
sessed of  a  selfishness  which  blights  their  union. 
Happiness  in  marriage  is  thus  predicated  upon  a 
personal  equation,  the  individual  satisfaction  and 
the  opportunity  for  development  of  the  couple. 

The  cultural  accent  upon  happiness  in  marriage 
is  of  relatively  recent  origin.  Marriages  are  ordi- 
narily contracted  and  their  success  gauged  by 
their  contribution  in  the  struggles  of  life.  These 
may  be  the  partnership  co-operation  of  man  and 
wife,  the  production  of  children,  the  social  recog- 
nition of  adult  status,  or  the  stability  of  marital 
status.  Many  such  marriages  may  be  buttressed 
by  institutional  supports,  the  most  important  of 
which  is  generally  the  exchange  of  property.  The 
spouses  may  be  selected  for  each  other  by  the 
parents  or  other  adults,  after  a  careful  scrutiny  of 
their  relative  merits  and  upon  some  property 
agreement,  in  the  belief  that  normal  young  people, 
once  married,  can  fashion  for  themselves  a  suc- 
cessful marital  life.10 

A  corollary  of  the  American  patterns  of  court- 
ship and  marriage  which  is  not  always  recognized 
is  the  logical  necessity  of  a  relatively  easy  system 
of  divorce.  From  a  cultural  viewpoint,  if  mar- 
riages are  made  on  the  basis  of  personal  and  in- 
evitably shifting  emotions,  without  the  added 
support  of  other  institutional  devices,  then  they 
should  be  equally  easy  to  dissolve.  Persons  marry 
to  find  happiness  and,  finding  it  not,  turn  to  di- 
vorce as  a  way  out.  The  present  high  divorce  rate, 
therefore,  is  in  this  sense  made  explicable  and  par- 
tially condoned  by  the  cultural  rules  of  marriage. 

4.  The  best  years  of  life  are  those  of  youth,  and 
its  qualities  are  the  most  desirable.  A  high  evalua- 
tion is  placed  on  youth  and  early  middle  age  in 
American  society,  while  the  old  are  sometimes 
treated  with  indifference  and  even  callousness. 
Youth  is  regarded  as  a  period  of  innocence,  energy, 
and  enthusiasm;  it  is  inventive  and  pragmatic 
when  faced  with  new  experiences  and  is  glad  of 
change  —  qualities  fondly  believed  to  be  typical 
of  Americans  in  general. 

Among  the  young,  the  unmarried  girl,  aged  per- 
haps twenty,  attractive  of  face  and  limb,  is  the 
center  of  attraction  in  thought  and  deed.  In  other 

10  Ralph  Linton,  The  Study  of  Man   (New  York:  D.  Appleton- 
Century  Co.,  Inc.,  1938),  p.  175. 


societies  young  men,  or  old  men,  or  mothers  are 
variously  regarded  as  ideal  symbols;11  in  the 
United  States  it  is  the  young,  pretty  girl.  She 
therefore  receives  at  this  age  the  greatest  gratifi- 
cation of  her  ego  drives  which  will  probably  ever 
come  to  her.  With  men  the  ideal  age  is  somewhere 
in  the  thirties;  they  need  time  in  which  to  win 
occupational  and  social  placement  and  need  not 
depend  so  much  upon  chronological  age  for  their 
acceptance. 

From  this  high  esteem  on  youth  there  derive 
important  social  consequences.  Whenever  the 
young  are  involved,  whether  it  be  in  the  conduct 
of  schools,  or  juvenile  delinquency,  or  maltreat- 
ment of  children,  or  provision  for  their  play  op- 
portunities, there  is  likely  to  be  at  least  a  quick 
emotional  response  to  their  needs. 

Such  sentiments  as  these  do  not,  of  course,  arise 
in  a  social  vacuum.  They  exist,  rather,  and  be- 
come understandable  in  terms  of  American  social 
history.  Youth  has  received  a  high  evaluation, 
precisely  because  its  resourcefulness  and  resili- 
ence were  valued  qualities  in  the  exploitation  and 
development  of  the  American  continent.  There 
have  been,  in  addition,  as  compared  to  the  age 
groups  in  European  societies,  relatively  high  pro- 
portions in  the  younger  age  categories  in  the 
American  population;  Americans  have  in  this 
sense  been  a  young  people  and  correspondingly 
eager  to  admire  the  virtues  of  youth.  The  aged, 
on  the  other  hand,  have  emerged  as  a  significant 
social  group  only  recently,  and  they  are  not  yet 
favorably  regarded. 

Related  to  this  cultural  theme  of  youth  is  the 
existence  of  a  considerable  rift,  not  to  say  antago- 
nism, between  the  generations.  The  conflict  be- 
tween the  old  and  the  young  is  common  enough 
in  human  groups;  what  is  significant  is  its  in- 
tensity in  American  society.  This  is  due,  in  large 
part,  to  the  rapidity  of  social  change  in  the  United 
States  and  to  the  differing  rates  with  which 
the  generations  have  adjusted  to  those  changes. 
Keller  speaks  somewhat  nostalgically  of  the  aged 
in  primitive  society  as  revered  "repositories  of 
wisdom";12  in  American  society  they  are  unlikely 
to  be  regarded  as  possessors  of  a  truth  that  has 
any  relationship  to  their  age.13 

5.  Children  should  be  reared  in  a  child's  world 
and  shielded  from  too  early  participation  in  adult 
woes  and  tribulations.  This  configuration  is  obvi- 

n  LaBarre,  op.  cit.,  p.  179. 

13  Sunmer  and  Keller,  op.  cit.,  p.  464. 

18 Margaret  Park  Redfield,   "The  American  Family:  Consensus 

and  Freedom,"  Americqn  Journal  of  Sociology,  LII  (1946),  177. 
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ously  closely  related  to  the  high  cultural  esteem 
of  youth.  It  is  modified  by  social  class:  the  sen- 
timent is  held  most  strongly  by  the  upper  levels 
of  society,  much  less  so  by  the  lower,  but  even 
among  the  poor  the  social  conditions  of  the  Amer- 
ican community  prevent  a  too  considerable  pre- 
cocity among  the  children.14 

The  cultural  ideal  is  that  children  shall  mature 
slowly  in  terms  of  their  nature  and  age-sex  grades 
in  a  prolonged  child's  world,  which  is  character- 
ized by  a  segregated  class  of  children's  activi- 
ties.15 In  this  juvenile  social  world  they  are  al- 
lowed to  grow,  develop  their  abilities,  indulge  in 
play,  and  occasionally  to  perform  such  small  and 
often  artificial  tasks  as  may  be  assigned  them. 
Generally  they  are  protected  from  the  responsi- 
bilities of  adults,  and  laws  and  custom  prevent 
their  too  early  gainful  employment.  In  many 
American  homes,  particularly  in  the  cities,  there 
is  actually  not  much  useful  work  that  children 
can  perform  even  if  they  wish.  Especially  in 
middle-class  families  is  the  configuration  most 
completely  observed.  The  child  is  accepted  as  an 
individual,  and  his  relationships  with  parents  are 
often  warm  and  affectionate. 

Folsom  has  contrasted  this  pattern  with  that 
which  prevails  in  certain  western  European  fami- 
lies, in  which  the  child  is  incorporated  into  the 
family  of  adults  and  in  which  he  lives  in  their 
world  rather  than  in  a  segregated  youth  society.16 
Moreover,  unlike  the  American  middle-class  child 
who  may  become  somewhat  exhibitionist  in  his 
behavior  because  of  the  attention  shown  him,  the 
European  youth  is  often  hastened  along  in  the 
process  of  maturation  and  trained  to  deference 
and  respect  toward  parents  and  elders  in  general. 

Such  training  as  the  American  child  receives 
may  start  him  off  with  a  psychologically  secure 
character  structure,17  but  in  other  respects  it  pre- 
pares him  inadequately  for  later  life.  Sometimes 
he  has  not  broken  the  emotional  ties  with  his 
parents  or  developed  definite  heterosexual  inter- 
ests; hence  his  fondness  for  "Mom."18  During 
World  War  II  the  British  thought  the  American 

14  W.   Lloyd  Warner  and  Paul   S.   Lunt,  The   Social   Life   of   a 
Modern   Community  (New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press,  1941), 
pp.  92-111;  and  Allison  Davis,  Burleigh  B.  Gardner,  and  Mary 
R.  Gardner,  Deep  South  (Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press, 
1941),  pp.  84-136. 

15  Joseph  K.  Folsom,  The  Family  and  Democratic  Society  (New 
York:  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  Inc.,  1943),  p.  184. 

18  Ibid.,  p.  105. 

17  Abram  Kardiner,  The  Psychological  Frontiers  of  Society  (New 
York:  Columbia  University  Press,  1945),  p.  361. 

18  Edward  A,  Strecker,  Their  Mothers'  Sons  (Philadelphia:  J.  B. 
Lippincott  CoM  1946),  and  Philip  Wylie,  Generations  of  Vipers 
(New  York:  Farrar  &  Rinehart,  Inc.,  1942). 


soldier  adolescent.19  James  Graham  Leyburn  has 
pointed  out  that  the  American  family  is  itself 
often  at  fault  because  of  its  inadequate  integra- 
tion with  the  larger  community.20  It  may  be  un- 
able, as  a  result,  to  prepare  and  to  place  its  mem- 
bers into  job,  school,  clique  and  class,  associa- 
tion, and  other  social  relationships  in  the  society. 
Thus  it  delays  the  processes  of  maturation. 

6.  The   exercise    of  sex   should   be   contained 
within  wedlock  Prior  to  marriage  premarital  in- 
tercourse is  strongly  condemned,  and  sex  knowl- 
edge is  kept  hidden  from  children  lest  it  be  dam- 
aging to  their  moral  character.    After  marriage, 
adultery  is  similarly  proscribed.  Sex  may  thus  be 
legitimately  expressed  only  within  marriage,  and 
the   speaking   of  marriage    vows    makes    highly 
moral   sexual  behavior  which   before  then  had 
been   grossly  immoral.    The   couple,   previously 
prohibited  from  intercourse,   may  now   embark 
upon  an  active,  and  socially  approved,  sex  life. 
Sex,  to  speak  figuratively,  explodes  upon  marriage. 

About  sex  there  is  considerable  tension,  pre- 
occupation, frustration,  shame,  and  deceit  in  Amer- 
ican society.  Judeo -Christian  influences,  and  more 
immediately  Puritanism,  have  given  a  sinful  cast 
to  sex  and  have  condoned  its  expression  in  mar- 
riage only  because  of  the  grossly  physical  method 
of  human  reproduction.  The  tradition  has  par- 
ticularly valued  virginity,  more  especially  in 
women,  before  marriage.  But  the  strong  inter- 
dictions upon  sex  have  tended  to  heighten  rather 
than  to  lessen  the  fascination  with  sex  which 
exists  among  Americans.  The  furtiveness  with 
which  it  is  often  approached  and  the  numerous 
colloquialisms  which  refer  to  it  indicate  the  un- 
easiness with  which  it  is  treated.  Kinsey's  ex- 
ploration of  the  sex  histories  of  American  males 
has  documented  their  actual  performances.21 
These  data  indicate  that  the  sex  configuration  is 
held  with  varying  intensity  at  the  several  levels 
of  society,  apparently  least  so  in  the  lower  class. 
Even  here,  however,  the  materials  re-emphasize 
the  manner  in  which  restrictive  cultural  attitudes 
condition  and  limit  sexual  outlets. 

7.  Family  roles  of  husband  and  wife  should  be 
based  on  a  sexual  division  of  labor,  but  with  the 
male  status  being  superior.  According  to  this  con- 

19  Mass-Observation,  London,  "Portrait  of  an  American?"  In- 
ternational Journal  of  Opinion  and  Attitude  Research,  I 
(1947),  96. 

»>  In  lecture  at  Yale  University,  May  2, 1947, 

21  Alfred  C.  Kinsey,  Wardell  B.  Pomeroy,  and  Clyde  E.  Martin, 
Sexual  Behavior  in  the  Human  Male  (Philadelphia:  W.  B.  Saun- 
ders  Co.,  1948}. 
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figuration,  the  husband  is  head  of  his  family,  its 
main  economic  support,  and  its  representative  in 
the  larger  community.  Women,  consigned  to  do- 
mesticity, are  mothers  and  homemakers.  These 
roles,  biologically  and  culturally  conditioned, 
provide  for  the  structuring  of  all  types  of  hetero- 
sexual relationships,  in  which  the  presumption 
of  dominance  generally  rests  with  the  males.  Men 
are  trained  to  develop  the  qualities  necessary  to 
fulfill  their  roles  in  economic,  social,  sexual,  and 
other  activities  and  to  view  themselves  with  self- 
respect  when  they  have  secured  a  competence  in 
their  performances.  Women,  too,  are  trained  to 
their  respective  feminine  roles,  and  these  gen- 
erally involve  some  degree  of  catering  to  men, 
somewhat  as  a  complement  to  the  expectation  of 
greater  male  initiative.  Terman's  analysis  of  the 
desired  pattern  of  sex  typing  in  husband  and  in 
wife  indicated  how  the  cultural  conception  of  the 
manly  man  and  the  womanly  woman  fall  into  the 
cultural  mold.22 

Women's  behavior  is  governed  by  a  double 
standard  of  morality  which  expects  greater  mas- 
culine enterprise  not  only  in  the  sexual  spheres 
but  in  many  other  areas  of  life.  Women  live,  in 
male  estimation,  under  a  blanket  of  oppressive 
mores  which  restrains  their  ordinary,  everyday 
movements.  Where  men  have  a  relative  freedom 
of  action,  women  must  cater  to  a  public  opinion 
of  what  is  womanly  behavior.  In  social  life 
women  are  under  greater  disapproval  than  men 
when  they  smoke  or  indulge  in  narcotics.  On  the 
job  they  may  encounter  much  male  prejudice 
which  affects  their  pay  and  possibilities  of  promo- 
tion. They  are  more  protected  by  social  legisla- 
tion which  governs  their  hours  and  conditions  of 
employment.23 

These  cultural  attitudes  persist  despite  the 
social  and  economic  events  of  modern  times 
which  have  released  women  from  the  control  of 
husbands  and  fathers.  Before  the  law  women 
have  achieved  a  near-equality  with  men;  they 
may  seek  gainful  employment  and  retain  their 
earnings;  they  have  equal  rights  with  men  to  edu- 
cation; they  have  all  the  freedoms  necessary  to 
live  their  own  lives  as  they  wish.  Democratic 
sentiments  further  foster  the  desire  that  women 
develop  as  persons  to  enjoy  the  manifold  bless- 
ings of  American  life  and  to  have  many  of  the 
privileges  given  men. 

Women  are  thus  caught  in  a  process  of  social 

22  Lewis  M.  Terman,  Psychological  Factors  in  Marital  Happiness 
(New  York:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc.,  1938),  pp.  145-6&. 

23  Constantino  Panunzio,  Major  Social  Institutions   (New  York: 
Macmillan  Co.,  1939],  p.  430. 


change,  in  which  the  cultural  configuration  re- 
strains them  to  traditional  roles,  while  new  ones 
are  proffered  by  economic  and  social  forces. 
There  is  much  confusion  among  them  as  a  result. 
The  young  college  girl,  for  example,  may  have 
difficulty  in  knowing  to  which  force  to  respond: 
should  she  be  content  with  the  domestic  role  and 
look  to  the  main  chance  of  marriage,  or  should 
she  seek  outlets  which  include  both  marriage  and 
other  roles?24  Apparently  some  urban  upper-level 
women  find  the  puzzle  extremely  hard  to  resolve 
and  respond  to  it  neurotically.25 

Men,  too,  it  must  be  pointed  out,  suffer  in  the 
realignment  of  roles,  since  they  as  much  as  women 
are  conditioned  to  the  status  quo  and  may  find  it 
hard  to  accommodate  themselves  to  change. 

8.  Individual,  not  familial,  values  are  to  be 
sought  in  family  living.  The  family  is  obviously 
affected  by  the  considerable  cultural  affirmation 
of  individualism,  and  the  lack  of  a  tradition  of 
familism  in  American  culture  has  further  aided  in 
the  development  of  a  configuration  in  which  the 
family  exists  for  the  benefit  of  its  members.  The 
emphasis  has  been  upon  the  individualization  of 
all  members  of  the  family,  the  children  as  well  as 
the  parents,  the  wife  as  much  as  the  husband. 
Obviously,  the  husband's  prerogatives,  nurtured 
in  the  bosom  of  the  patriarchal  family,  have  had 
to  be  parceled  out  to  the  other  members. 

There  are  many  important  social  consequences 
from  the  stress  on  individualism  in  the  family. 
On  the  one  hand,  its  promise  is  for  the  richer, 
fuller  development  of  personality.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  weakens  the  unity  of  the  family.  The 
stresses  of  American  life,  including  industrial- 
ization, urbanization,  internal  migration,  and  so- 
cial class,  press  hard  against  the  frail  shell  of  the 
family,  attenuated  as  it  is  by  the  thinning  of 
larger  kin  groups  and  often  limited  to  its  own  re- 
sources in  times  of  crisis.  Further,  since  the 
family  is  not  primarily  important  in  placing  its 
members  into  positions  in  the  larger  community, 
its  members  feel  the  strain  of  loyalties  divided 
between  the  family  and  the  outside  affiliations. 

If  some  of  the  configurations  of  the  American 
family  have  been  correctly  stated,  they  indicate 
a  social  philosophy  in  which  the  values  of  indi- 
vidualism are  paramount,  or,  more  specifically, 
those  which  support  the  development  of  individ- 
ual personality  in  the  context  of  family  and  com- 


Komarovsky,  "Cultural  Contradictions  and  Sex  Roles," 
American  Journal  of  Sociology,  LH  (1946),  184-89. 
^Ferdinand  Lundberg  and  Marynia  F.  Farnham,  Modern  Wo- 
man: The  Lost  Sex  (New  York:  Harper  &  Bros.,  1947). 
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munity  relationships.  A  primary  stress  is  placed 
on  the  family  as  a  social  group  rather  than  on  the 
functions  which  it  performs  for  society.  The  fam- 
ily exists  for  its  members  rather  than  the  mem- 
bers for  the  family.  In  this  respect  the  family  is 
in  relatively  close  adjustment  to  the  total  culture, 
in  which  the  democratic  realization  of  the  poten- 
tialities of  all  its  members  is  an  ideal. 

But  the  family  is  pre-eminently  an  association 
based  on  antagonistic  co-operation,  and  in  times 
of  hardship  the  antagonisms  may  predominate. 
The  straining  of  family  members  for  individual- 
istic goals  may  blunt  their  sense  of  obligation  to 
each  other  and  to  the  larger  society.  When 
achievement  of  the  desired  values  for  which  they 
grope  seems  far  off  and  difficult,  individualism 
may  decay  into  gross  egotism  and  selfishness.  The 
family  based  on  the  chimera  of  personal  values 
seems  then  faced  with  a  dolorous  future. 


The  American  family,  however,  is  not  without 
resources.  Contributing  to  its  strength  is  the  im- 
mense popularity  of  marriage,  and  through  mar- 
riage the  possibility  of  parenthood,  both  of  them 
regarded  as  major  life-goals.  Staying  power  is  also 
given  the  family  by  the  affection  and  compatibil- 
ity which  draws  two  people  into  marriage,  the 
warmth  of  relationships  between  parents  and 
children,  and  the  individualization  of  all  mem- 
bers of  the  family.  The  structure  of  the  family  is 
such  as  to  permit  the  desired  nurturing  of  stable 
and  democratic  personalities. 

In  view  of  the  ethos  of  the  culture  the  direction 
of  evolutionary  change  in  the  family,  and  of  de- 
sirable efforts  at  rational  adjustments,  is  in  the 
continued  emphasis  upon  the  social  relationships 
within  the  family  and  upon  the  family  as  a  social 
system  through  which  fundamental  life-purposes 
can  be  achieved. 


CHAPTER  THREE 


The  Family  and  Its  Outer  Extensions 


Some  anthropologists  believe  that  the  nuclear  family,  particularly  as  it  is  organ- 
ized in  highly  industrialized  societies,  is  basically  a  contrived  form  of  social  or- 
ganization which  is  largely  dysfuntional  in  the  task  of  perpetuating  the  species 
over  time  in  a  manner  normal  to  the  human  condition.  More  recently,  a  body  of 
theory  supported  by  hard-nosed  empirical  research  has  developed  which  demon- 
strates the  existence  of  a  voluntaristic  kinship  system.  This  kinship  system,  in 
part,  attempts  to  counteract  the  results  of  an  artificial  family  structure  and,  through 
its  extended  activities,  to  provide  means  by  which  the  nuclear  family  can  survive 
in  a  highly  bureaucratized  society.  Selections  in  this  chapter  expound  this  the- 
oretical position  and  provide  empirical  data  to  clarify  nuclear  family  structure  and 
its  outer  extended  relationships. 


9      Kin  Family  Network: 
Unheralded  Structure 
in  Current 
Conceptualizations 
of  Family 
Functioning*  t 


Marvin  B.  Sussman  and 
Lee  Burchinal 


General  sociological  theory  holds  that  the  family  has 
become  a  dependent  institution  in  modern  urban 
societies,  and  that  its  main  function  is  to  develop 
successful  techniques  for  adjusting  to  other  societal 
systems.  Embodied  in  this  stance  is  the  additional 

*  Reprinted,  with  the  permission  of  the  authors  and  the  pub- 
lisher, from  Marriage  and  Family  Living,  24  (1962),  pp.  231-240. 
t  Published  as  Journal  Paper  No.  J-4197  of  the  Iowa  Agricultural 
and  Home  Economics  Experiment  Station,  Ames,  Iowa,  Project 
No.  1370. 


notion  that  the  nuclear  family  is  the  basic  unit  in 
society  and  that  this  unit  is  relatively  fragile,  some- 
what isolated,  and  easily  dissolved.  One  cannot 
contend  all  these  postulates.  However,  it  is  becom- 
ing more  obvious  that  the  family  today  must  be 
seen  in  reference  to  its  outer  extensions,  namely, 
the  kin  family  network.  The  nuclear  family  must 
be  viewed  within  the  context  of  a  structure  of  kin- 
related  units  which  provide  services  and  aid  in  an 
exchange  system  based  on  reciprocity,  opportunity, 
and  choice. 

This  selection  summarizes  the  empirical  evidence 
and  theoretical  writings  which  support  the  idea  of  a 
viable  and  functioning  nuclear  kin-related  family 
system  in  modern  urban  societies. 

INTRODUCTION 

Most  Americans  reject  the  notion  that  receiv- 
ing aid  from  their  kin  is  a  good  thing.  The  proper 
ideological  stance  is  that  the  individual  and  his 
family  should  fend  for  themselves.  The  family 
in  this  instance  is  nuclear  in  structure  and  con- 
sists of  husband  and  wife  and  children.  Further 
investigation  would  probably  reveal  that  most 
of  these  rejectors  are  receiving  or  have  received 
financial  and  other  types  of  aid  from  their  kin 
long  after  the  time  they  were  supposed  to  be 
on  their  own.  After  marriage  many  are  involved 
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within  a  network  of  mutual  assistance  with  kin, 
especially  with  parents.  Moreover,  one  would 
find  that  independence  of  the  nuclear  family  of 
procreation  is  being  maintained.  Where  inde- 
pendence is  threatened,  it  is  probably  due  to 
other  causes.  The  rejection  of  the  idea  of  receiv- 
ing aid  from  kin  and  actually  being  helped  by 
them  is  another  case  of  discrepancy  between  be- 
lief and  practice. 

Discrepancies  between  belief  and  practice  of 
"idesrt"  and  "real"  behavior  are  common  in  our 
society.  In  family  sociology  the  reason  is  "aca- 
demic cultural  lag";  the  lag  between  apparently 
antiquated  family  theory  and  empirical  reality. 
The  theory  stresses  the  social  isolation  and 
social  mobility  of  the  nuclear  family  while 
findings  from  empirical  studies  reveal  an  ex- 
isting and  functioning  extended  kin  family  sys- 
tem closely  integrated  within  a  network  of 
relationships  and  mutual  assistance  along  bi- 
lateral kinship  lines  and  encompassing  several 
generations.1 

The  major  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  reduce 
the  lag  between  family  theory  and  research  in  so 
far  as  it  concerns  the  functioning  of  the  American 
kin  family  network  and  its  matrix  of  help  and 
service  among  kin  members.  The  procedure  is 
to  review  relevant  theory  and  conclusions  derived 
from  research  on  kin  family  networks  completed 
by  sociologists  and  anthropologists.  Appropriate 
modifications  of  the  existing  nuclear  family  are 
then  suggested.2 

NUCLEAR  FAMILY  THEORY 

Durkheim,  Simmel,  Toennies  and  Mannheim 
have  stressed  that  the  family  in  urban  society 
is  a  relatively  isolated  unit.  Social  differentiation 
in  complex  societies  requires  of  its  members  a 
readiness  to  move,  to  move  to  where  there  are 
needs  for  workers  and  where  there  are  oppor- 
tunities for  better  jobs. 

1  The  authors  adopt  Eugene  Litwak's  interpretation  of  the  modi- 
fied extended  family.  It  is  one  that  "does  not  require  geographi- 
cal   propinquity,    occupational    nepotism,    or    integration,    and 
there  are  no  strict  authority  relations,  but  equalitarian  ones." 
See    "Geographical  Mobility    and  Extended   Family   Cohesion," 
American  Sociological  Review,  25  (June,  1960),  p.  385.  The  com- 
ponents of  the  system  are  neolocal  nuclear  families  in  a  bilateral 
or  generational  relationship.    This  system  is  referred  to  as  the 
"Kin  Family  Network." 

2  The  implications  of  parental  support  to  the  married  child's 
family  for  the  functioning  of  the  American  -Family  System  is 
discussed  in  another  paper.  The  major  question  is  whether  par- 
ental aid  affects  Hie  independence  of  the  married  child's  family. 
"Parental   Aid   to   Married   Children:    Implications   for   Family 
Functioning"  forthcoming  in  Marriage  and  Family  Living,  No- 
vember, 1962. 


American  social  theorists  such  as  Linton,3 
Wirth*  and  Parsons,5  support  this  position.  Par- 
sons suggests  that  the  isolated  nuclear  family 
system  consisting  of  husband  and  wife  and  off- 
spring living  independent  from  their  families  of 
orientation  is  ideally  suited  to  the  demands  of 
occupational  and  geographical  mobility  which  are 
inherent  in  modern  industrial  society.  Major  ob- 
ligations, interactions  and  nurturance  behavior  oc- 
cur within  the  nuclear  family.  While  bonds  exist 
between  the  nuclear  family  and  other  consan- 
guineous relatives  and  affinals  of  the  kin  group, 
these  lack  significance  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  individual  conjugal  family. 

Family  sociologists  generally  accept  the  iso- 
lated nuclear  theory  as  promulgated  above.  They 
report  the  changes  in  the  structure  and  functions 
of  the  American  family  system  which  have  oc- 
curred as  the  system  has  adapted  to  the  demands 
of  a  developing  industrial  society.  There  is  gen- 
eral agreement  that  the  basic  functions  reserved 
for  the  family  are  procreation,  status  placement, 
biological  and  emotional  maintenance  and  sociali- 
zation.6 However,  these  functions  are  generally 
analyzed  in  the  context  of  the  "isolated*'  nuclear 
family.  The  functions  of  intergenerational  and 
bilateral  kin  family  networks  regarding  the  proc- 
esses of  biological  and  emotional  maintenance 
or  socialization  are  given  little  attention  by  theor- 
ists or  analysts.  The  conclusion  reached  is  that 
demands  associated  with  occupational  and  geo- 
graphical mobility  have  brought  about  a  family 
pattern  in  urban  areas  consisting  of  relatively 
isolated  nuclear  family  units  which  operate  with- 
out much  support  from  the  kinship  system. 

The  textbooks  are  written  by  family  sociolo- 
gists. Few  among  them,  either  texts  on  the  soci- 
ology of  the  family  or  those  written  for  marriage 
and  family  preparation  courses,  give  theoretical 
or  empirical  treatment  to  the  maintenance  of  the 

8  Ralph  Linton,  "The  Natural  History  of  the  Family/*  in  Ruth 
N.  Anshen,  The  Family:  Its  Function  and  Destiny,  (New  York: 
Harpers,  1959} ,  pp.  45-48. 

*  Louis  Wirth,  "Urbanism  As  a  Way  of  Life,"  American  Journal 
of  Sociology,  44  (July,  1938),  pp.  1-24. 

6  All  by  the  same  author,  see  Talcott  Parsons,  "The  Kinship  Sys- 
tem of  the  Contemporary  United  States,'*  American  Anthropol- 
ogist, 45  (January-March,  1S43J,  pp.  22-38;  "Revised  Analytical 
Approach  to  the  Theory  of  Social  Stratification/*  in  R.  Bendix 
and  S.  M.  Lipset,  eds.,  Class,  Status,  and  Power,  (Glencoe,  Illi- 
nois: Free  Press,  1953),  p.  166  ff.;  "The  Social  Structures  of  the 
Family"  in  Ruth  Anshen,  op.  cit.,  p.  263  2.;  Parsons  and  Robert 
F.  Bales,  Family,  Socialization  and  Process,  (Glencoe,  Illinois: 
Free  Press,  1955}*  pp.  3-33. 

« Compare  Robert  F,  Winch,  The  Modem  Family,  (New  York: 
Hole,  1952} ,  and  William  J.  Goode,  "The  Sociology  of  the  Fam- 
ily/* in  Robert  K.  Merton,  Leonard  Broom  and  Leonard  S, 
Cottrell,  Jr.,  eds.,  Sociology  Today,  (New  York:  Basic  Books, 
1959),  j»p. 
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family  system  by  the  mutual  assistance  activities 
of  the  kin  group.  Among  the  texts  examined,  only 
one  considers  in  any  detail  financial  arrangements 
among  kin  members.7  One  result  of  the  review 
of  basic  family  and  preparation  for  marriage 
texts  regarding  current  knowledge  of  the  func- 
tioning of  the  kin  network  and  its  matrix  of  help 
and  service  is  that  the  theory  of  the  isolated  nu- 
clear family  prevails. 

DISCUSSION  OF  THE  THEORETICAL 
ARGUMENT 

The  lack  of  research  until  the  1950's  and  the 
almost  complete  omission  of  the  topic,  kin  fam- 
ily network  and  its  matrix  of  help  and  services, 
in  family  texts  are  closely  related.  If  the  gen- 
eralized description  of  the  American  family  sys- 
tem as  atomistic  and  nuclear  were  valid,  there 
would  be  very  little  exchange  of  financial  help 
or  services  within  the  kin  family  network.  Paren- 
tal support  of  married  children  or  exchange  of 
services  and  other  forms  of  help  among  kin  mem- 
bers would  be  comparatively  rare  and  hence,  un- 
important8 Research  would  be  unnecessary  and 
discussion  of  the  subject,  except  in  crisis  situa- 
tions, could  be  safely  omitted  from  textbook  dis- 
cussions. However,  accepting  this  theory  as  es- 
sentially valid  without  considerable  empirical 
substantiation  has  contributed  to  errors  in  de- 
scriptions of  kin  family  networks  and  aid  patterns 
among  families.  A  new  empiricism  emerging  in 
the  late  1940's  questioned  the  persistence  of  the 
isolated  nuclear  family  notion  and  presented  evi- 
dence to  support  the  viability  of  kin  family  net- 
work in  industrial  society. 

The  ideal  description  of  the  isolated  nuclear 
character  of  the  American  family  system  cannot 
be  applied  equally  to  all  segments  of  American 
society.  Regional,  racial,  ethnic,  and  rural  and 
urban,  as  well  as  socio-economic  status  differ- 
ences in  modified  extended  relations  and  family 
continuity  patterns  are  known  to  exist.  Family 
continuity  and  inheritance  patterns  of  families 
in  several  social  strata  have  been  described.9 
Among  upper  class  families  direct,  substantial 
and  continuous  financial  support  flows  from  the 

T Evelyn  M.  Duvall,  Family  Development,  [Chicago:  Lippincott, 
1957),  pp.  129-33,  206-10. 

8  See  Reuben  Hill,  Families  Under  Stress,  (New  York:  Harpers, 
1949). 

9  W.  Lloyd  Warner  and  Paul  S.  Lunt,  The  Social  Life  in  a  Mod- 
ern   Community,    (New    Haven,    Connecticut:    Yale    University 
Press,  1941).    See  also  Cavan,  The  American  Family,  op.  cit.,  pp. 
119-87,  for  a  review  of  other  studies  of  social  status  differentials 
in  family  behavior. 


parents,  uncles,  aunts,  and  grandparents  to  the 
children  both  before  and  after  marriage.  Only 
by  receiving  substantial  kin  support  can  the 
young  high-status  groom  and  his  bride  begin  and 
sustain  their  family  life  at  the  financial  and  social 
level  which  is  shared  by  their  parents,  other  rela- 
tives and  their  friends.  This  support  frequently 
includes  obtaining  a  position  for  the  husband  in 
his  or  his  in-law  family's  economic  enterprise. 

Members  of  lower  class  kin  groups  generally 
have  few  financial  resources  with  which  to  as- 
sist married  children.  Among  certain  European 
ethnic  groups  some  effort  is  made  to  assist  the 
young  couple  at  marriage;  the  notion  of  a  dowry 
still  persists.  Generally,  however,  there  is  little 
knowledge,  tradition  or  tangible  forms  of  assis- 
tance transmitted  to  children  which  directly  aids 
children  in  establishing  or  enhancing  their  socio- 
economic  status.10  Kin  support  in  this  class  most 
frequently  takes  the  form  of  providing  services 
and  sharing  what  financial  resources  are  available 
at  the  time  of  crises  or  of  exchanging  nonmonetary 
forms  of  aid.  Marginal  financial  resources  and 
the  impact  of  unemployment  hit  all  kin  members 
alike.11 

The  description  of  the  isolated,  nuclear  Ameri- 
can family  system,  if  valid,  is  most  suited  to  the 
white,  urban,  middle  class  segment  of  American 
society.12  Presumably,  the  leisure  time  of  the 
members  of  these  families  is  absorbed  in  the 
activities  of  secondary,  special  interest  social 
groups.  Since  urban,  lower-class  family  members 
participate  less  than  middle  class  family  mem- 
bers in  voluntary  organizations,  it  is  believed 
that  social  activities  of  adult  lower  class  family 
members  are  restricted  to  informal  visiting  pat- 
terns. Visiting  with  relatives  would  be  a  significant 
proportion  of  all  of  their  social  relations.  How- 
ever, prevailing  sociological  theory  suggests  that 
the  disparities  between  an  extended  kin  family 
system  and  the  requirements  of  a  mobile  labor 
force  and  intergenerational  family  discontinuities 
generated  by  social  mobility  should  be  reflected 
in  the  lack  of  continuity  among  lower  class  fam- 
ilies as  well  as  among  middle  class  families. 

10  R.  E.  L.  Paris,  "Interactions  of  Generations  and  Family  Sta- 
bility,"   American    Sociological   Review,    12    (April,    1947),   pp. 
159-64. 

11  Ruth  S.  Cavan,  "Unemployment-Crisis  of  the  Common  Man," 
Marriage  and  FamiJy  Living,  21  (May,  1959),  pp.  139-46. 

12  Someone  has  facetiously  suggested  the  samples  of  white,  ur- 
ban, middle-class  Protestant  respondents  be  labeled  as  WUMP 
samples.  If  family  sociologists  continue  to  draw  samples  prin- 
cipally from  this  segment  of  our  social  structure  or  wish  to 
limit  generalizations  to  this  segment,  there  would  be  more  than 
a  facetious  basis  for  arguing  for  the  merit  of  the  convenient 
shorthand   expression   represented  by  WUMP. 
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The  degree  to  which  urban  lower  or  middle 
class  families  function  as  relatively  isolated  from 
their  extended  kin  family  systems  is  critical  for 
all  subsequent  discussions  of  the  question  of 
kinship  network  and  its  matrix  of  help  and  serv- 
ice. Unless  there  is  a  reasonable  frequent  occur- 
rence of  primary  group  interaction  among  kin 
members,  very  likely  there  will  be  an  insignificant 
help  pattern. 

The  emphasis  on  the  atomistic  character  of 
urban  families  has  contributed  to  incorrect  as- 
sumptions concerning  interaction  within  the  kin- 
ship matrix.  It  has  led  family  sociologists  to 
incorrectly  assume  that  assistance  among  kin 
members  was  comparatively  rarely  sought  or  of- 
fered. A  reconsideration  of  these  assumptions 
is  necessary.  The  bases  of  reconsideration  are 
logical  constructs  and  empirical  realities  set  forth 
in  the  following  data. 

FAMILY  NETWORKS  AND  MUTUAL  AID: 
CONCEPTUALIZATION  AND  RESEARCH 

A  theory  is  here  considered  to  be  composed 
of  logically  interrelated  propositions  which  ex- 
plain phenomena.  Concepts  are  elements  of  a 
theory,  defining  what  is  to  be  observed.  Con- 
cepts by  themselves  cannot  be  construed  as  a 
theory.  They  require  integration  into  a  logical 
scheme  to  become  a  theory. 

The  existence  of  a  modified  extended  family 
with  its  intricate  network  of  mutual  aid  in  lieu 
of  the  isolated  nuclear  family  notion  is  prob- 
ably more  of  a  conceptualization  than  a  theory. 
However,  it  approaches  the  state  of  being  a  the- 
ory since  it  is  not  an  isolated  concept  but  is 
integrated  with  other  propositions  concerned 
with  the  maintenance  over  time  of  the  family 
and  other  social  systems  of  the  society. 

Family  networks  and  their  patterns  of  mutual 
aid  are  organized  into  a  structure  identified  as 
a  "modified  extended  family"  adopted  to  con- 
temporary urban  and  industrial  society.13  This 
structure  is  composed  of  nuclear  families  bound 
together  by  affectional  ties  and  by  choice.  Geo- 
graphical propinquity,  involvement  of  the  family 
in  the  occupational  placement  and  advancement 
of  its  members,  direct  intervention  into  the  proc- 
ess of  achieving  social  status  by  members  of 
nuclear  family  units,  and  a  rigid  hierarchical  au- 
thority structure  are  unrequired  and  largely  ab- 
sent. The  modified  extended  family  functions 

13  Eugene  Litwak,  op.  cit,  p.  355.  See  also  by  the  same  author, 
4 'Occupational  Mobility  and  Extended  Family  Cohesion,"  Ameri- 
can Sociological  Review,  25  [February,  1960],  p.  10. 


indirectly  rather  than  directly  to  facilitate  the 
achievement  and  mobility  drives  of  component 
families  and  individual  members.  Its  tasks  com- 
plement those  of  other  social  systems.  By  achiev- 
ing integration  with  other  social  systems,  con- 
cerned with  the  general  goals  of  maintenance  and 
accomplishments  of  these  systems,  the  extended 
family  network  cannot  be  considered  as  an  iso- 
lated or  idiosyncratic  concept.  Its  elements  re- 
quire organization  as  logically  interrelated  propo- 
sitions and  whereupon  it  should  emerge  as  a 
theory  replacing  the  prevalent  one  of  the  isolated 
nuclear  family. 

Our  concepts  die  hard  and  one  way  to  speed 
their  demise  is  to  examine  the  evidence  support- 
ing the  new  ones.  Evidence  and  measurement 
are  difficult  terms  to  define.  When  do  you  have 
evidence  and  when  have  you  achieved  a  measure- 
ment? The  reader  will  have  to  judge.  The  ap- 
proach here  is  to  examine  the  writings  and  re- 
search emerging  from  several  disciplines.  In 
some  cases  the  work  is  focused  on  testing  hy- 
potheses or  describing  relationships  relevant  to 
the  new  conceptualization.  In  others,  the  dis- 
cussions and  findings  emerge  incidentally  to  the 
major  purpose  of  the  study.  There  are  cases  of 
serendipity.  They  occur  more  frequently  than 
one  would  expect  and  add  to  the  uncertainty  of 
the  notion  of  the  isolated  nuclear  family. 

One  assumption  of  the  isolated  nuclear  family 
conceptualization  is  that  the  small  nuclear  fam- 
ily came  into  existence  in  Western  Europe  and 
the  United  States  as  a  consequence  of  the  urban- 
industrial  revolution.  Furthermore  its  small  size 
is  ideally  suited  for  meeting  requirements  of  an 
industrial  society  for  a  mobile  workforce.  The 
effect  of  the  urban-industrial  revolution  is  to 
produce  a  small  sized  family  unit  to  replace  the 
large  rural  one.  This  assumption  can  be  chal- 
lenged. A  study  of  different  societies  reveals 
that  industrialization  and  urbanization  can  occur 
with  or  without  the  small  nuclear  family.14 

If  household  size  reflects  in  any  way  the  struc- 
ture and  characteristics  of  the  joint  extended 
family  in  India,  then  little  changes  have  occurred 
in  this  system  during  the  period  of  industrializa- 
tion in  India  from  1911  to  1951.15 

The  uprooting  of  the  rural  family,  the  weak- 
ening of  family  ties,  and  the  reshaping  of  the 
rural  family  form  into  a  nuclear  type  as  a  con- 

14  Sidney  M.   Greenfield,   "Industrialization  and  the  Family  in 
Sociological  Theory,"  American  Journal  of  Sociology,   67   (No- 
vember, 1961),  pp.  312-22. 

15  Henry  Orenstein,  "The  Recent  History  of  the  Extended  Family 
in  India,"  Social  Problems,  8  (Spring,  1961)  pp.  341-50. 
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sequence  of  the  industrial  revolution  are  dis- 
claimed for  one  Swiss  town  in  a  recent  investi- 
gation. On  the  contrary  many  fringe  rural  fami- 
lies were  stabilized  and  further  strengthened  in 
their  kin  ties  from  earning  supplementary  income 
in  nearby  factories.  Able-bodied  members  ob- 
tained work  nearby  and  no  longer  had  to  leave 
the  family  unit  in  search  of  work.  Families  which 
moved  closer  to  their  place  of  employment  were 
accommodated  in  row  houses;  these  units  facili- 
tated the  living  together  of  large  family  groups.16 
These  findings  question  the  impact  of  industriali- 
zation upon  the  structure  and  functioning  of  the 
pre-industrial  family. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  if  the  conditions  of 
living  during  the  transition  from  a  rural  to  an 
industrial  society  ended  the  dominance  of  the 
classical  extended  family  and  replaced  it  with  a 
modified  kin  form,  or  if  it  was  replaced  by  the 
nuclear  one.  The  question  is  whether  the  modi- 
fied extended  family  has  existed  since  industriali- 
zation occurred;  is  it  a  recent  phenomenon  or  an 
emergent  urban  familism,  a  departure  from  the 
traditional  nuclear  form;  or  is  it  non-existent?  The 
evidence  to  support  either  of  these  positions  is 
inconclusive.  It  remains  however  that  the  family 
network  described  variously  as  "an  emergent 
urban  familism"  or  "modified  extended  family" 
exists  and  functions  in  the  modem  community. 

The  family  network  and  its  functions  of  mutual 
aid  has  implications  for  the  functioning  of  other 
social  systems.  With  the  growth  of  large  metro- 
politan areas  and  concomitant  occupational  spe- 
cialization, there  is  less  need  for  the  individual 
to  leave  the  village,  town,  city  or  suburb  of  the 
urban  complex  in  order  to  find  work  according 

16  Rudolph  Braun,  Industrialisierung  VoJksleben,  (Erbenback- 
Zierrich:  Reutsch,  1960). 


to  his  training.  Large  urban  areas  supply  all  kinds 
of  specialized  educational  and  occupational  train- 
ing. The  individual  can  remain  in  the  midst  of 
his  kin  group,  work  at  his  speciality  and  be  the 
recipient  of  the  advantages  or  disadvantages  pre- 
ferred by  the  kin  family  network.  If  individuals 
are  intricately  involved  within  a  kin  family  net- 
work, will  they  be  influenced  by  kin  leaders  and 
be  less  amenable  to  influence  by  outsiders;  will 
they  seek  basic  gratifications  in  kin  relationships 
in  lieu  of  the  work  place  or  the  neighborhood; 
will  they  modify  drastically  current  patterns  of 
spending  leisure  time  thus  affecting  current  leisure 
forms  and  social  systems?17 

Empirical  evidence  from  studies  by  investiga- 
tions in  a  variety  of  disciplines  substantiate  the 
notion  that  the  extended  kin  family  carries  on 
multitudinous  activities  that  have  implications 
for  the  functioning  of  other  social  systems  of  the 
society.  The  major  activities  linking  the  network 
are  mutual  aid  and  social  activities  among  kin 
related  families*  Significant  data  have  been  ac- 
cumulated on  the  mutual  aid  network  between 
parents  and  their  married  child's  family  in  a 
number  of  separate  and  independent  investiga- 
tions.18' 19' 20  The  conclusions  are: 

17  A.  O.  Haller  raises  interesting  questions  on  the  significance 
of   an    emerging   urban    familism.    See    "The    Urban    Family/* 
American  Journal  of  Sociology,  66  (May,  1961),  pp.  621-22. 

18  Marvin  B,  Sussman*  "The  Help  Pattern  in  the  Middle  Class 
Family,"  American  Sociological  Review,  18  (February,  1953),  pp. 
22-28.  For  related  analyses  by  the  same  author  see,  "Parental 
Participation  in  Mate  Selection  and  Its  Effect  Upon  Family  Con- 
tinuity,"  Social  Forces,  32  (October,  1953),  pp.  78-81;  "Family 
Continuity:    Selective    Factors   Which   Affect   Relationships   Be- 
tween Families   at  Generational  Levels,"   Marriage  and  Family 
Living,  16   (May,   1954),   pp.   112-20;    "Activity   Patterns   of   Post 
Parental  Couples  and  Their  Relationship  to  Family  Continuity," 
Marriage  and  Family  Living,  27  (November,  1955),  pp.  338-41; 
"The  Isolated  Nuclear  Family:  Fact  or  Fiction,"  Social  Problems, 
6  (Spring,  1959),  pp.  333-40;  "Intergenerational  Family  Relation- 


Table  1.   Direction  of  Service  Network  of  Respondent's  Family  and  Related  Kin  by  Major  Forms  of  Help** 

Direction  of  Service  Network 


Between 

Respondent's 

From 

From 

From 

From 

Family  and 

Respondents 

Respondents 

Parents  to 

Siblings  to 

Major  Forms  of  Help 

Related  Kin 

to  Parents 

to  Siblings 

Respondents 

Respondents 

and  Service 

Per  Cent* 

Per  Cent* 

Per  Cent* 

Per  Cent* 

Per  Cent* 

Any  Form  of  Help 

93.3 

56.3 

47.6 

79.6 

44.8 

Help  During  Illness 

76.0 

47.0 

42.0 

46.4 

39.0 

Financial  Aid 

53.0 

14.6 

10.3 

46.8 

6.4 

Care  of  Children 

46.8 

4.0 

29.5 

20.5 

10.8 

Advice  (Personal  and  Business) 

31.0 

2.0 

3.0 

26.5 

4.5 

Valuable  Gifts 

22.0 

3.4 

2.3 

17.6 

3.4 

**  Marvin  B.  Sussraan,  "The  Isolated  Nuclear  Family:  Fact  or  Fiction,"  Social  Problems  6,  (Spring,  1959),  338. 
*  Totals  do  not  add  up  io  100  per  cent  because  many  familtes  received  more  (fan*  one  farm  of  help  or  service. 
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1.  Help  patterns  take  many  forms,  including 
the  exchange  of  services,  gifts,  advice  and  finan- 
cial assistance.    Financial  aid  patterns  may  be 
direct  in  the  case  of  the  young  married  couples 
Burchinal  interviewed;   or   indirect   and   subtle, 
such  as  the  wide  range  of  help  patterns  observed 
by  Sussman,  Sharp  and  Axelrod. 

2.  Such  help  patterns  are  probably  more  wide- 
spread in  the  middle  and  working  class  families 
and  are  more  integral  a  feature  of  family  relation- 
ships than  has  been  appreciated  by  students  of 
family  behavior.    Very  few  families  included  in 
available  studies  reported  neither  giving  nor  re- 
ceiving aid  from  relatives.   However,  these  rela- 
tionships until  recently  have  not  been  the  subject 
of  extensive  research. 

3.  The  exchange  of  aid  among  families  flows 
in  several  directions,   from  parents  to  children 
and  vice  versa,   among  siblings,   and  less   fre- 
quently, from  more  distant  relatives.    However, 
financial   assistance   generally   appears    to   flow 
from  parents  to  children. 

4.  While  there  may  be  a  difference  in  the  ab- 
solute amount  of  financial  aid  received  by  fam- 
ilies of  middle  and  working  class  status,  there 
are  insignificant  differences  in  the  proportion  of 
families  in  these  two  strata  who  report  receiving, 
giving  or  exchanging  economic  assistance  in  some 
form. 

5.  Financial  aid  is  received  most  commonly 
during  the  early  years  of  married  life.    Parents 
are  probably  more  likely  to  support  financially 
"approved"   than   "disapproved"   ones,   such   as 
elopements,  interfaith  and  interracial  marriages. 
Support  can  be  disguised  in  the  form  of  sub- 
stantial sums  of  money  or  valuable  gifts  given 
at  the  time  of  marriage,  at  the  time  of  the  birth 
of  children,  and  continuing  gifts  at  Christmas, 
anniversaries  or  birthdays.   High  rates  of  paren- 
tal support  are  probably  associated  with  mar- 
riages of  children  while  they  are  still  in  a  de- 
pendency status;   those   among  high  school  or 
college  students  are  examples. 

6.  Research  data  are  inadequate  for  assessing 
the  effects  of  parental  aid  on  family  continuity 


ships  and  Social  Role  Changes  in  Middle  Age,"  Journal  of  Geron- 
tology, 15  (January,  1960),  pp.  71-75. 

19  Harry  Sharp  and  Morris  Axelrod,  "Mutual  Aid  Among  Rela- 
tives in  an  Urban  Population,"  in  Ronald  Freedman  and  asso- 
ciates, eds.,  Principals  of  Sociology,  (New  York:  Holt,  1956],  pp. 
433-39. 

20  Lee  G.  Burchinal,  "Comparisons  of  Factors  Related  to  Adjust- 
ment    in     Pregnancy-Provoked     and     Non-Pregnancy-ProvoRed 
Youthful  Marriages,"   Midwest   Sociologist,   21    (July,   1959),  pp. 
92-96;  also  by  the  same  author,   "How  Successful  Are  School- 
Age  Marriages?"  Iowa  Farm  Science,  13  (March,  1959),  pp.  7-10. 


and  the  marital  relations  of  the  couple  receiving 
aid.  Few  studies  report  associations  between  the 
form  and  amount  of  aid  given  with  the  parents' 
motivations  for  providing  aid.  Additional  studies 
on  these  points  are  necessary  before  the  implica- 
tions of  aid  to  married  children  can  be  better 
known.21 

Social  activities  are  principal  functions  of  the 
kin  family  network.  The  major  forms  are  inter- 
family  visitation,  participation  together  in  recrea- 
tional activities,  and  ceremonial  behavior  signifi- 
cant to  family  unity.  Major  research  findings  are: 

1.  Disintegration   of   the    extended   family   in 
urban  areas  because  of  lack  of  contact  is  un- 
supported  and   often   the    contrary   situation   is 
found.    The  difficulty  in  developing  satisfactory 
primary  relationships   outside   of  the  family  in 
urban   areas   makes   the   extended   family  more 
important  to  the  individual.22 

2.  Extended  family  get-togethers  and  joint  rec- 
reational activities  with  kin  dominate  the  leisure 
time  pursuits  of  urban  working  class  members.23 

3.  Kinship  visiting  is  a  primary  activity  of  urban 
dwelling  and  outranks  visitation  patterns  found 
for  friends,  neighbors,  or  co-workers.24'25'26'27-28 

4.  Among  urban   middle    classes   there   is   an 
almost  universal  desire  to  have  interaction  with 
extended  kin,  but  distance  among  independent 
nuclear  related  units  is  a  limiting  factor.29 

5.  The  family  network  extends  between  gen- 
erational ties  of  conjugal  units.    Some  structures 
are  identified  as  sibling  bonds,30  "occasional  kin 

21  Further  analyses  on  the  implications  of  parental  aid  to  mar- 
ried children  are  found  in  a  paper,  "Parental  Aid  to  Married 
Children:  Implications  for  Family  Functioning,"  forthcoming  in 
Marriage  and  Family  Living,  November,  1962. 
^William  H.  Key,  "Rural-Urban  Differences  and  the  Family," 
Sociological  Quarterly,  2  (January,  1961),  pp.  49-56. 

23  F.  Dotson,  "Patterns  of  Voluntary  Association  Among  Urban 
Working  Class  Families,11  American  Sociological  Review,  16  (Oc- 
tober, 1951),  pp.  689-93. 

24  Morris  Axelrod,   "Urban  Structure  and  Social  Participation," 
American  Sociological  Review,  21  (February,  1956),  pp.  13-18. 

25  Scott  Greer,  "Urbanism  Reconsidered,"  American  Sociological 
Review,  21  (February,  1956) ,  pp.  22-25. 

26  Wendell  Bell  and  M.  D.  Boat,  "Urban  Neighborhoods  and  In- 
formal   Social   Relations,"    American   Journal   of   Sociology,   43 
(January,  1957),  pp.  381-98. 

^Marvin  B.  Sussman  and  R.  Clyde  White,  Hough;  A  Study  of 
Social  Life  and  Change  (Cleveland:  Western  Reserve  University 
Press,  1959). 

28  Paul  J.  Reiss,  "The  Extended  Kinship   System  of  the  Urban 
Middle   Class"    (Unpublished  Ph.D.   Dissertation,   Harvard  Uni- 
versity, 1959). 

29  E.  Franklin  Frazier,  "The  Impact  of  Urban  Civilization  Upon 
Negro  Family  Life,"  in  P.  K.  Hatt  and  H.  S.  Reiss,  Jr.,  editors. 
Cities  and  Society,  (Glencoe:  Illinois,  Free  Press,  1957,  rev.  ed.)f 
pp.  495-96. 

^Elaine  Gumming  and  David  M.  Schneider,  "Sibling  Solidarity: 
A  Property  of  American  Kinship,"  American  Anthropologist,  63 
June,  1961),  pp.  498-507. 
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groups"31  family  circles  and  cousin  clubs.32  These 
structures  perform  important  recreational,  cere- 
monial, mutual  aid,  and  often  economic  functions. 
Services  performed  regularly  throughout  the 
year  or  on  occasions  are  additional  functions  of 
the  family  network.  The  findings  from  empirical 
studies  are: 

1.  Shopping,  escorting,  care  of  children,  advice 
giving  and  counselling,  cooperating  with  social 
agencies  on  counselling  and  welfare  problems  of 
family  members,  are  types  of  day-to-day  activities 
performed  by  members  of  the  kin  network.33'34 

2.  Services  to   old  persons  such  as  physical 
care,  providing  shelter,  escorting,  shopping,  per- 
forming household  tasks,  sharing  of  leisure  time, 
etc.  are  expected  and  practiced  roles  of  children 
and  other  kin  members.   These  acts  of  filial  and 
kin  responsibility  are  performed  voluntarily  with- 
out law  or  compulsion.35'  36>  37- 3S>  39- 40-  41>  42 

81Millicent  Ayoub,  "American  Child  and  his  Relatives:  Kindred 
in  Southwest  Ohio,"  project  supported  by  the  Public  Health 
Service,  1961,  Dr.  Ayoub  in  continuing  her  studies  under  the 
subtitle,  "The  Nature  of  Sibling  Bond."  She  examines  the  soli- 
darity or  lack  of  it  between  siblings  in  four  focal  subsystems  and 
at  different  stages  of  the  life  cycle. 

32  William  E.  Mitchell,  "Descent  Groups  Among  New  York  City 
Jews,"  The  Jewish  Journal  of  Sociology,  3  (1961),  pp.  121-28; 
"Lineality  and  Laterability  in  Urban  Jewish  Ambilineages,"  read 
at  the  60th  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Anthropological 
Association  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  November  16,  1961;  and  William 
E.  Mitchell  and  Hope  J.  Leichter,  "Urban  Ambilineages  and  So- 
cial Mobility,"  unpublished  paper  based  on  research  from  the 
project,  "Studies  in  Family  Interaction"  sponsored  jointly  by 
the  Jewish  Family  Service  of  New  York  City  and  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation. 

88  Sussman,  op.  cit.,  "The  Help  Pattern  in  the  Middle  Class 
Family." 

34  Hope  J.  Leichter,  "Kinship  and  Casework,"  paper  read  at  the 
meetings  of  the  Groves  Conference,  Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina, 
1959;  "Life  Cycle  Changes  and  Temporal  Sequence  in  a  Bilateral 
Kinship  System,"  read  at  the  annual  meetings  of  the  American 
Anthropological  Association,  1958;  Washington,  B.C.  "Normative 
Intervention  in  an  Urban  Bilateral  Kinship  System,"  paper  read 
at  the  meetings  of  the  American  Anthropological  Association, 
1959. 

35  John  Kosa,  Leo  D.  Rachiele  and  Cyril  O.  Schommer,  S.  J., 
"Sharing  the  Home  with  Relatives,11  Marriage  and  Family  Living, 
22  (May,  1960),  pp.  129-31. 

MAlvin  L.  Schorr,  Filial  Responsibility  in  a  Modern  American 
Family,  Washington,  D.C.;  Social  Security  Administration,  U.S. 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  1960,  pp.  11-18. 

37  Peter  Townsend,  The  Family  Life  of  Older  People :  An  Inquiry 
in  East  London,  (London:  Routledge  and  Kegan  Paul,  1957). 

38  Michael  Young  and  Peter  Willmott,  Kinship  and  Family  in  East 
London,  (Glencoe:  Illinois:  Free  Press,  1957). 

39  Elizabeth  Bott,  Family  and  Social  Network,  (London:  Tavistock 
Publications,  Ltd.,  1957), 

*°  See  Adjustment  in  Retirement,  by  Gordon  F.  Streib  and  Wayne 
E.  Thompson,  Journal  of  Social  Issues,  14  (1958).  Streib  and 
Thompson  have  done  the  most  creative  thinking  and  analysis  of 
data  on  these  points.  Streib's  paper  "Family  Patterns  in  Re- 
tirement," pp.  46-60  in  this  issue  is  most  pertinent 
tt  Ethel  Shanas,  "Older  People  and  Their  Families,"  paper  given 
at  the  meetings  of  the  American  Sociological  Association,  Sep- 


3.  Families  or  individual  members  on  the  move 
are  serviced  by  units  of  the  family  network.  Serv- 
ices range  from  supplying  motel-type  accommoda- 
tions for  vacationing  kin  passing  through  town, 
to  scouting  for  homes  and  jobs  for  kin,  and  in 
providing  supportive  functions  during  the  period 
of  in-migration  and  transition  from  rural  to  the 
urban  pattern  of  living.43'  44-  45'  46«  4T 

4.  Services  on  occasions  would  include  those 
performed    at   weddings    or    during    periods    of 
crisis,    death,    accident,    disaster,    and    personal 
trouble  of  family  members.    A  sense  of  moral 
obligation  to   give  service   or  acknowledgement 
of  one's  kin  appropriate  to  the  occasion  is  found 
among  kin  members.    The  turning  to  kin  when 
in   trouble   before   using   other   agencies    estab- 
lished for  such  purposes  is  the  mode  rather  than 
the  exception.48'  49> 50' 51 

5.  General    supportive    behavior    from    mem- 
bers of  the  kin  family  network  facilitate  achieve- 
ment and  maintenance  of  family  and  community 
status.52    Supportive  behavior  of  kin  appears  to 


tember,  1961.  A  more  complete  report  is  in  Family  Relationships 
of  Older  People,  Health  Information  Foundation,  1961. 

42  The  best  treatment  of  uses  of  leisure  during  the  later  years  of 
life  is  found  in  Robert  W.  Kleemeier,  ed.,  Aging  and  Leisure, 
(New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1961).  See  particularly  the 
chapters  by  Wilensky,  Streib  and  Thompson. 

43  M.  B.  Sussman  and  R.  C.  White,  op.  cit.,  Hough:  A  Study  of 
Social  Life  and  Change. 

44  C.  Wright  Mills,  Clarence  Senior  and  Rose  K.  Goldsen,  Puerto 
Rican  Journey,   (New  York:  Harper  Bros.,  1950),  pp.  51-55. 

45  James  S.  Brown,  Harry  K.  Schwarzweller,  and  Joseph  J.  Man- 
galam,  "Kentucky  Mountain  Migration  and  the  Stem  Family:  An 
American  Variation  on  a  Theme  by  LePlay,"  paper  given  at  the 
meetings  of  the  American  Sociological  Association,  September  lt 
1961. 

4* Peter  H.  Rossi,  Why  Families  Move,   (Glencoe,  Illinois:  Free 
Press,  1955),  pp.  37-38. 

47  Earl  L.  Koos,  Families  in  Trouble,  (New  York:  Columbia  Uni- 
versity Press,  1946). 

48  Sussman,  op.  cit.,  "Family  Continuity:  Selective  Factors  Which 
Affect  Relationships  Between  Families  at  Generational  Levels." 
19  Seymour  S.  Bellin,  Family  and  Kinship  in  Later  Years,  N.Y. 
State  Dept.   of  Mental  Hygiene,  Mental  Health   Research  Unit 
Publication,  1960. 

60  Sharp  and  Alexrod,  op.  cit.,  Mutual  Aid  Among  Relatives. 

51  Enrico  L.  Wuarantelli,  "A  Note  on  the  Protective  Function  of 
the  Family  in  Disasters,"  Marriage  and  Family  Living,  22  (Au- 
gust, 1960),  pp.  263-64. 

52  Bernard  Barber,  "Family  Status,  Local-Community  Status,  and 
Social  Stratification:   Three  Types  of  Social  Ranking,"   Pacific 
Sociological  Review,  Vol.  4,  #1  (Spring,  1961),  pp.  3-10.  In  this 
paper  Barber  challenges  the  current  conceptualization  of  social 
class  for  designating  an  individual's  position,  and  power  within 
a  community.  He  differentiates  social  class  position,  family  sta- 
tus and  local-community  statuses  into  three  types  of  social  rank- 
ing. Each  one  has  its  own  structure  and  functions;  each  allocates 
position,  power  and  prestige;  and  each  has  its  own  range  of 
variation.  The  family  kin  network  and  support  received  from 
it  determines  family  status.  President  Kennedy's  family  and  its 
extended  family  relations  illustrates  ine  point  of  fhi 
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be  instrumental  in  affecting  fertility  rates  among 
component  family  members.53 

A  convergence  of  many  of  these  findings  occurs 
in  the  work  of  Eugene  Litwak.  In  an  extensive 
study  of  a  middle  class  population  Litwack  tests 
several  hypotheses  on  the  functional  properties 
of  the  isolated  nuclear  family  for  an  industrial 
society:  (a)  occupational  mobility  is  antithetical 
to  extended  family  relations;  (b)  extended  family 
relations  are  impossible  because  of  geographical 
mobility.  His  findings  summarized  briefly  are:  1) 
The  extended  kin  family  as  a  structure  exists 
in  modern  urban  society  at  least  among  middle 
class  families;  2)  Extended  family  relations  are 
possible  in  urban  industrial  society;  3)  Geographi- 
cal propinquity  is  an  unnecessary  condition  for 
these  relationships;  4)  Occupational  mobility  is 
unhindered  by  the  activities  of  the  extended  fam- 
ily, such  activities  as  advice,  financial  assistance, 
temporary  housing,  and  the  like  provide  aid  dur- 
ing such  movement;  and  5)  The  classical  extended 
family  of  rural  society  or  its  ethnic  counterpart 
are  unsuited  for  modern  society,  the  isolated  nu- 
clear family  is  not  the  most  functional  type,  the 
most  functional  being  a  modified  extended  kin 
family.54 

CONCLUSIONS 

There  exists  an  American  kin  family  system 
with  complicated  matrices  of  aid  and  service  ac- 
tivities which  link  together  the  component  units 
into  a  functioning  network.  The  network  iden- 
tified by  Litwak  as  extended  family  relations  is 
composed  of  nuclear  units  related  by  blood  and 
affinal  ties,  Relations  extend  along  generational 
lines  and  bilaterally  where  structures  take  the 
form  of  sibling  bonds  and  ambilineages,  i.e.,  the 
family  circle  or  cousin  club. 

As  a  consequence  of  limited  historical  work 

53  David  Goldberg,  "Some  Recent  Developments  in  Fertility  Re- 
search," Reprint  No.  7,  Demographic  and  Economic  Change  in 
Developed  Countries,  Princeton  University  Press,  1960.  Recent 
fertility  research  has  focused  upon  the  relationship  of  family 
organization  to  differential  fertility  since  variations  in  family 
planning  and  family  size  cannot  be  explained  by  differences  in 
socio-economic  status.  One  variable  of  family  organization  is  the 
family  kin  network.  Goldberg  observes,  "  —  and  incidentally  one 
which  may  ultimately  prove  fruitful  in  cross-cultural  studies,  is  a 
consideration  of  the  relative  benevolence  of  the  environment 
in  defraying  the  economic  and  social  costs  of  having  children. 
Here  it  is  hypothesized  that  the  greater  the  amount  of  help 
available  from  one's  community  or  kinship  system  the  weaker 
the  desire  to  prevent  or  postpone  pregnancy."  Ibid.,  p.  9. 
64  Eugene  Litwak,  "The  Use  of  Extended  Family  Groups  in  the 
Achievement  of  Social  Goals:  Some  Policy  Implications,"  Social 
Problems,  7  [Winter,  1959-80),  pp.  177-87;  op.  cit.,  "Occupational 
Mobility  and  Extended  Family  Cohesion";  op.  cit.,  "Geographical 
Mobility  and  Family  Cohesion". 


and  particularistic  developments  in  theory  and 
research  in  sociology  there  is  uncertainty  con- 
cerning the  impact  of  industrialization  upon  the 
structure  and  function  of  the  pre-industrial  fam- 
ily. Was  the  extended  classical  type  found  in 
rural  society  replaced  by  a  nuclear  one,  or  did  it 
evolve  into  the  modified  kin  form  described  in 
this  paper?  It  is  suggested  that  the  notion  of  the 
isolated  nuclear  family  stems  from  theories  and 
research  on  immigrant  groups  coming  into  the 
city  to  work  during  the  period  of  urbanization 
in  Western  society.55  Anomie  in  family  behavior 
resulted  from  individual  and  institutional  failure 
to  make  appropriate  adjustments  required  by  this 
migration.  The  coldness  and  indifference  of  the 
workplace  and  the  city  as  a  steel  and  concrete 
bastion  contributed  to  a  feeling  of  aloneness  and 
isolation.  The  basic  concern  of  the  in-migrant 
was  survival  in  an  unknown  man-made  jungle. 
Survival  was  related  to  dependence  upon  small 
family  units.  These  could  make  quicker  and 
more  complete  adjustments  to  the  new  ways  of 
urban  life.  The  ethos  of  a  competitive  and  ex- 
panding industrial  society  supported  the  flexibility 
of  movement  now  possible  by  an  atomistic  unit. 
Every  man  is  for  himself,  every  man  should  be 
unencumbered  by  ties  that  will  hinder  his  eco- 
nomic or  social  progress,  and  every  man  should 
seize  opportunities  to  better  himself.  One  as- 
sumption of  this  position  is  that  early  urban  man 
had  little  time  for  concern  or  activity  with  kins- 
men. A  more  logical  assumption  is  that  isolation, 
a  depressive  workplace,  and  uncertainty  produced 
greater  reliance  upon  kin.  Once  new  immigrants 
became  established  in  the  city  they  served  as  in- 
formants, innkeepers,  and  providers  for  later  kin 
arrivals.50  Once  these  followers  arrived  the  kin 
family  network  then  functioned  most  effectively 
to  protect  and  acculturate  their  members  into 
urban  ways. 

Major  activities  of  this  network  are  that  mem- 
bers give  to  each  other  financial  aid  and  good 
of  value,  and  a  wide  range  of  services  at  specific 
times  and  under  certain  conditions.  The  aid  and 
service  provided  within  the  network  supplement 
rather  than  displace  the  basic  activities  of  nuclear 
family  units.  Kinship  behavior  assists  more  than 

55  Key,  op.  cit,  "Rural-Urban  Differences  and  the  Family,1*  p.  58; 
Sussman,  op.  cit.,  "The  Isolated  Nuclear  Family:  Fact  or  Fiction," 
p.  340. 

56  Key  discusses   this   point  in  his  paper  "Rural-Urban  Differ- 
ences and  the  Family,"  op.  cit.  From  studies  on  immigration  to 
the  United  States  and  geographical  movement  of  families  within 
the  country  one  concludes  that  family  members  perform  inva- 
sion of  scout  roles  and  then  attract  other  kin  into  their  com- 
munities and  neighborhoods. 
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negates  the  achievement  of  status  and  occupa- 
tional advance  of  component  families  and  their 
members. 

The  main  flow  of  financial  aid  is  along  gen- 
erational lines,  from  parents  to  young  married 
children  and  from  middle-aged  parents  to  aged 
parents.  Such  aid  is  not  restricted  to  emergen- 
cies, but  may  be  given  at  various  occasions  such 
as  support  for  education,  to  start  a  family,  at 
time  of  marriage,  to  begin  a  career,  and  the  like. 

The  network  is  used  among  middle  class  fam- 
ilies as  a  principal  source  of  aid  and  service 
when  member  families  or  individuals  are  in  per- 
sonal difficulty,  in  times  of  disaster  and  crisis, 
and  on  ceremonial  occasions.  There  are  some 
indications  that  established  working  class  fam- 
ilies are  following  the  same  pattern.  Since  sit- 
uations cannot  be  handled  by  the  nuclear  unit 
alone,  e.g.,  destruction  of  the  family  home  by  a 
tornado;  while  other  situations  involve  more 
than  one  nuclear  family  or  individual  member, 
e.g.,  the  death  of  an  aging  parent.  In  such  sit- 
uations these  are  mutual  expectations  of  going 
to  the  aid  of  kin.  Aid  is  sought  from  the  most 
immediate  kin  chiefly  along  sibling  or  genera- 
tional lines.  Then  it  is  followed  by  help  from 
more  distant  kin. 

In  many  instances  everyday  or  weekly  activi- 
ties link  together  the  members  of  the  kin  family 
network.  Joint  participation  in  leisure  time  ac- 
tivities are  possible  because  of  reduction  of  the 
work  week.  Visiting  among  kin  is  facilitated  by 
high  speed  highways  and  other  conveyances  of 
a  modern  transportation  system.  Constant  com- 
munication among  kin  members  is  possible  by 
the  widespread  adoption  on  all  class  levels  of 
the  telephone  as  a  household  necessity.57'58 

The  feasibility  of  the  kin  network  in  modern 
society  is  due  to  the  existence  of  modern  com- 
munication and  transportation  systems  which 
facilitate  interaction  among  members;  a  bureau- 
cratic industrial  structure  suited  to  modern  so- 

57  Several  empirical  studies  are  currently  in  progress  on  the  ex- 
tensity  of  kin  family  network  functions  in  metropolitan  areas. 
Robert  W.  Habenstein  and  Alan  D.  Coult  are  conducting  one  in 
Kansas  City  on  "The  Functions  of  Extended  Kinship  in  an  Urban 
Milieu."  "The  purpose  of  this  research  is  to  discover,  describe, 
and  analyse  the  social  correlates  and  functions  of  extended  kin- 
ship in  representative  samples  of  blue  collar  and  white  collar 
socio-economic  classes  in  Kansas  City."  p.  1,  Research  Proposal, 
July  1,  1961. 

58  A  second  study  is  being  undertaken  by  Marvin  B.  Sussman 
and  Sherwood  B.  Slater  in  Cleveland,  Ohio.  "The  objectives  of 
the  Cleveland  Study  are  to  investigate  the  working  and  middle- 
class  families;  to  compare  the  kinship  networks  of  'illness'  and 
'non-illness*  families;  to  estimate  the  normative  form  of  kinship 
networks  for  social  class  and  family  life  cycle  stages  to  varia- 
tions in  normative  patterns,"  p.  1,  research  plan,  September  27, 
1961. 


ciety  which  removes  the  responsibility  for  job 
placement  from  the  network  will  still  permit 
the  network  to  concentrate  on  activities  intended 
to  aid  the  social  and  economic  achievement  of 
network  members;59'60  and  expansion  of  metro- 
politan areas  in  which  individuals  can  obtain 
educational,  occupational  and  status  objectives 
without  leaving  their  kin  area.  Kin  members  can 
live  some  distance  from  each  other  within  the 
metropolitan  area  and  still  have  relationships 
within  the  network.  Nuclear  units  function 
autonomously.  Decisions  on  what  and  when  to 
act  are  responsibilities  of  the  nuclear  family. 
Influence  may  be  exerted  by  the  kin  group  upon 
the  nuclear  units  so  that  the  latter  may  make  the 
"right"  decision.  However  the  kin  group  seldom 
directs  the  decision  or  action  of  the  nuclear 
family  in  a  given  situation.  Immunity  from  such 
control  is  guaranteed  by  legal  and  cultural  norms 
which  reaffirm  the  right  and  accountability  of 
the  nuclear  family  in  such  situations.  The  role 
of  the  family  kin  network  is  supportive  rather 
than  coercive  in  its  relationship  with  the  nuclear 
family. 

Understanding  of  the  family  as  a  functioning 
social  system  interrelated  with  other  social  sys- 
tems in  society  is  possible  only  by  rejection  of 
the  isolated  nuclear  family  concept.  Accepting 
the  isolated  nuclear  family  as  the  most  functional 
type  today  has  led  to  erroneous  conclusions 
concerning  the  goals  and  functions  of  these  other 
social  systems.  In  social  service  fields,  for 
instance,  institutions  establish  goals  and  pro- 
grams concerned  with  caring  for  individuals  and 
families  who  are  unable  to  fend  for  themselves. 
Institutions  assume  that  the  family  unit  is  a 
small  and  isolated  unit  easily  injured  and  upset 
by  the  many  problems  it  faces  in  contemporary 
society,  The  therapeutic  approach  is  to  treat  the 
individual  or  at  best  the  members  of  the  nuclear 
family.  The  kin  network  is  overlooked.  Often 
nuclear  families  respond  hesitantly  to  the  over- 
tures of  these  institutions;  the  nuclear  unit  pre- 
fers to  find  solutions  to  its  problems  within  the 


56  One  investigation  being  conducted  by  John  Bennett  is  con- 
cerned with  the  variations  in  business  operations  due  to  kinship 
behavior.  Business  organization  practice  according  to  current 
theory  operates  with  bureaucratic,  universalistic,  and  impartial 
norms.  Bennett  is  investigating  the  compatability  and  conflict 
between  these  bureaucratic  norms  and  those  which  characterize 
the  kinship  network,  particularistic  behavior  for  idiosyncratic 
situations.  "Kinship  in  American  Business  Organization,"  meet- 
ings of  the  Central  States  Anthropological  Society,  May,  1961. 
80  William  Mitchell,  "Lineality  and  Laterality  in  Urban  Jewish 
Ambilineages,"  op.  cit.,  finds  some  integration  of  kinship  and 
business  activity.  There  is  a  tendency  to  "Throw  business  to  kin 
members. M 
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family  kin  network.  When  such  solutions  are 
impossible  then  the  specialized  service  institution 
may  be  used.  How  the  operations  of  the  kin 
family  network  effect  the  functioning  of  other 
social  systems  is  yet  to  be  established.  Their 
positive  or  negative  effects  are  unknown.  Some 
beginning  research  on  this  problem  is  now 
underway.61 


10      The  Use  of  Extended 
Family  Groups  in  the 
Achievement  of 
Social  Goals*t 

Eugene  Litwak 


Professor  Litwak  in  several  of  his  researches  has 
substantiated  the  conceptualization  of  a  "modified 
extended"  family  in  place  of  the  one  which  posits 
the  isolated  nuclear  family  as  being  best  adapted 
to  contemporary  urban  and  industrial  society.  This 
modified  extended  family  differs  from  the  classical 
type  of  1 890.  It  operates  without  the  need  for  geo- 
graphical propinquity,  occupational  involvement  or 
nepotism  in  job  placement  of  family  members,  or  a 
rigid  hierarchical  authority  structure.  The  extended 
family  today  is  composed  of  nuclear  families  bound 
together  by  affectional  ties  on  an  equalitarian  basis 
and  functions  to  facilitate  the  achievement  and 
mobility  drives  of  its  component  member  families 
and  individuals. 

In  this  paper  Professor  Litwak  describes  the  ex- 
tensive structural  properties  and  functions  of  the  ex- 
tended family.  He  demonstrates  how  this  family 
form  meets  the  demands  for  geographical  and  occu- 
pational mobility  and  for  achieving  occupational 
position  by  merit  rather  than  by  nepotism. 

His  carefully  developed  diagnosis  of  extended- 
family  relations  has  policy  implications  for  family-life 
education.  The  approach  urges  the  reader  to  recog- 
81  Hope  J.  Leichter,  op.  cit.,  see  footnote  34. 

*  Reprinted,  with  the  permission  of  the  author  and  the  publisher, 
from  "The  Use  of  Extended  Family  Groups  in  the  Achievement 
of  Social  Goals:  Some  Policy  Implications,"  Social  Problems,  7 
(1959-60),  pp.  177-187. 

t  Paper  delivered  at  the  Fourth  World  Congress  of  Sociology, 
September,  1959,  Stresa,  Italy. 


nize  the  realities  of  the  modern  family's  extended 
structure  and  its  concomitant  services  and  exchanges 
of  aid  among  family  members.  Recognition  of  these 
facts  enables  family  educators  to  utilize  the  strengths 
and  resources  of  this  family  system  in  their  educa- 
tional efforts  to  improve  family  life. 

The  general  objective  of  this  paper  is  to  point  out 
some  sociological  supplements  to  the  psychologi- 
cal approach  which  now  characterizes  much  of 
family  life  programs.  As  such,  the  point  of  view 
developed  in  this  paper  elaborates  a  well  estab- 
lished sociological  tradition  (4,  pp.  651-666]  and 
hopefully  will  suggest  additions  to  family  life 
programs. 

In  order  that  this  point  might  be  clear,  the 
psychological  and  social  assumptions  which 
underlie  much  of  current  family  life  education 
might  be  explicitly  detailed. 

A.  The    Assumption    of    Generalized    Means 
First  there  is  the  assumption  that  attributes  of 
personality  are  generalized  means  for  problem 
solving.  Foote  and  Cottrell  most  clearly  state  this 
point  of  view   (7,  pp,  36-60).  They  leave  un- 
defined the  specific  goals  people  should  strive 
for  and  concentrate  on  central  aspects  of  person- 
ality which  can  aid  a  person  in  achieving  most 
any  goal.1 

B.  The    Assumption    That    Constant    Change 
Means  Reliance  on  Individual  Attributes.   There 
is    a   concentration   on   the   individual   abilities 
because  it  is  implicitly  or  explicitly  assumed  that 
our  modern  urban  life  is  one  characterized  by  con- 
stant change.  According  to  this  view  it  is  waste- 
ful  to    concentrate    on   training   individuals    to 
learn  group  traditions  since  either  these  change 
so  radically,  or  individuals  move  out  of  groups 
so  quickly  they  are  unable  to  use  the  informa- 
tion.2 

More  basically,  the  assumption  is  made  that 
our  society  is  hitched  to  technological  innova- 
tion, and  the  bewildering  speed  and  scope  of 
this  innovation  makes  reliance  on  group  tradition 
and  norms  very  difficult.  It  is  very  much  with 
this  in  mind  that  writers  such  as  Foote  and 

*For  instance,  they  stress  such  factors  as  empathy,  autonomy, 
intelligence,  creativity,  and  judgment. 

2  For  instance,  group  norms  on  courtship  have  changed  so  rad- 
ically in  the  last  twenty  years  that  if  a  girl  were  to  use  the 
same  courtship  rules  which  governed  her  mother's  behavior 
she  would  be  very  much  out  of  step  with  her  peers  (4,  pp. 
315-318).  Somewhat  the  same  experience  might  befall  the  work- 
ing-class adolescent  who  utilized  upper-class  courtship  norms 
among  his  peer  group  (10). 
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Cottrell  have  sought  to  solve  the  problem  of 
social  order  by  focussing  on  individual  abilities 
rather  than  group  traditions  or  norms. 

C.  The  Assumption  That  Education  Plays  a 
Part.  The  above  position  is  not  only  defined  by 
the  stress  on  individual  abilities  as  a  generalized 
means  but  it  is  also  characterized  by  the  view 
that  these  abilities  are  capable  of  being  improved, 
and  are  not  narrowly  delimited  psycho-biological 
traits.  As  a  consequence  they  have,  like  Foote, 
Cottrell  (7,  pp.  211-266),  and  Dewey  (5],  explic- 
itly urged  their  development  in  an  educational 
program,  or  they  have,  like  Sullivan  (22)  sug- 
gested their  development  through  processes  of 
psychotherapy. 

With  these  assumptions  explicitly  "above- 
board,"  it  is  now  possible  to  specify  what  the 
sociological  analogue  might  be.  First,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  it  allows  for  the  maximum  amount  of 
technological  progress.  Secondly,  it  is  necessary 
that  it  specifies  social  relations  which  are  likely 
to  maximize  the  achievement  of  most  social  goals, 
and  finally,  it  is  necessary  that  it  deals  with 
social  relations  which  are  capable  of  being  im- 
proved by  some  kind  of  educative  process. 
With  these  boundaries  in  mind,  attention  will 
now  be  turned  to  one  kind  of  social  relation 
which  empirical  evidence  suggests  may  well  fit 
this  bill  —  the  modified  extended  family. 

THE  MODIFIED  EXTENDED  FAMILY 
AS  A  GENERALIZED  MEANS 

If  the  literature  on  extended  family  relations 
is  examined,  two  things  emerge.  On  a  conceptual 
level,  there  is  a  tendency  to  deal  in  stereotypical 
dichotomies  between  isolated  nuclear  families 
and  classical  extended  families.  Secondly,  these 
dichotomies  have  very  little  relation  to  the  em- 
pirical data.3 

What  is  suggested  here  is  that  these  two  par- 
ticular polar  types  might  be  inappropriate.  There 
is  another  type  —  the  modified  extended  family 
—  which  (a)  accounts  for  more  of  the  empirical 
data,  and  (b)  which  is  theoretically  as  plausible, 
if  not  more  plausible,  than  these  two  traditional 
categories  for  analysis.  Furthermore,  this  modi- 
fied extended  family  structure  fits  within  the 
boundaries  set  above. 

A.  The  Modified  Extended  Family  Structure. 
By  modified  extended  family  structure  is  meant 

8  Parsons  provides  the  rationale  for  this  approach   flBl. 


a  family  relation  consisting  of  a  series  of  nuclear 
families  joined  together  on  an  equalitarian  basis 
for  mutual  aid.  Furthermore,  these  nuclear  fami- 
lies are  not  bound  together  by  demands  for 
geographical  propinquity  or  occupational  simi- 
larity. This  differs  from  the  classical  extended 
family  in  that  there  is  no  single  authoritarian 
head,  there  is  no  geographical  propinquity,  there 
is  no  occupational  dependence.  It  differs  from 
the  nuclear  family  structure  in  that  there  is 
assumed  to  exist  between  extended  family  mem- 
bers considerable  mutual  aid,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence, the  nuclear  family  does  not  face  the 
world  as  an  isolated  unit. 

B.  Modified  Extended  Family  As  a  Generalized 
Means.  The  nuclear  family  which  is  part  of  this 
modified  extended  family  is  more  likely  to 
achieve  its  social  goals  than  the  nuclear  family 
which  is  not.  This  line  of  reasoning  is  based 
on  the  assertion  that  such  extended  family  rela- 
tionships provide  maximum  resources  for  the 
nuclear  family  without  adding  any  major  bur- 
dens. For  instance,  it  would  be  argued  that 
where  two  individuals  have  the  same  level  of 
interpersonal  competence,  the  one  which  could 
draw  on  material  and  intellectual  aid  from  its 
family  members  will  be  in  a  better  position  to 
solve  their  problems  than  the  one  who  is  isolated 
from  such  contacts.  What  is  not  obvious,  and 
what  must  be  clearly  specified  about  this  asser- 
tion, is  that  drawing  on  other  family  members 
does  not  involve  burdensome  obligations  which 
interfere  with  the  democratic  industrial  order 
of  our  society. 

Therefore,  to  make  explicit  the  advantages  of 
the  modified  extended  family,  it  is  necessary  to 
show  in  what  sense  the  traditional  objections  to 
extended  family  relations  in  the  industrial  society 
may  not  hold.  Furthermore,  by  explicitly  detail- 
ing these  objections  and  how  they  are  met  by 
the  modified  extended  family  relationship,  basic 
policy  implications  for  family  life  education  are 
more  clearly  delineated.4 

The  objections  to  extended  family  relations  in 
contemporary  American  society  are  threefold. 
These  extended  family  relations  are  thought  to 
prevent  occupational  and  geographical  mobility 
(which  are  in  turn  necessary  for  the  rational 
allotment  of  labor)  or  it  directly  supports  nepo- 
tism rather  than  merit  as  a  means  of  occupa- 
tional appointment  (which  violates  the  major 

4  In  the  following  passages  the  elaboration  of  the  contradiction 
between  extended  family  and  industrial  order  is  either  Implic- 
itly or  explicitly  suggested  by  Parsons  (18,  19). 
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tenets  of  industrialization  as  well  as  democratic 
values). 

If  it  can  be  shown  that  the  modified  extended 
family  does  not  hinder  occupational  and  geo- 
graphical mobility,  or  appointment  by  merit,  then 
one  major  objection  to  this  family  structure  is 
removed. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  MOBILITY,  OCCUPATIONAL 
MOBILITY,  AND  APPOINTMENT  BY  MERIT 

Perhaps  the  first  step  in  establishing  the  exist- 
ence of  such  an  extended  family  structure  is  to 
provide  empirical  evidence  that  extended  family 
relations  have  some  viability  in  current  society. 
There  are  three  independent  studies  which  indi- 
cate that  in  large  urban  centers  (Buffalo,  Detroit, 
Los  Angeles  (13,  pp.  79-81;  1;  9]  ]  almost  50  per 
cent  of  the  middle-class  individuals  saw  relatives 
at  least  once  a  week  or  more.  In  still  another 
study,  in  San  Francisco  (2),  close  to  90  per  cent 
of  the  people  said  that  an  extended  family  mem- 
ber was  also  one  of  their  closest  friends.  In  a 
study  in  New  Haven  (23,  p.  27),  close  to  70  per 
cent  of  the  people  interviewed  said  that  they 
provided  sufficient  extended  family  aid  so  that 
if  it  were  withdrawn,  the  recipients  would  suffer 
a  loss  in  status.  There  is  also  a  series  of  studies 
which  indicate  the  viability  of  extended  family 
relations  among  working-class  groups.  However, 
these  studies  are  not  accepted  as  proto-typical 
of  the  modified  extended  family  structure  sug- 
gested above.5  At  this  point  it  is  sufficient  to 
note  that  extended  family  relations  are  still 
extensive  enough  in  current  industrial  society 
to  warrant  further  speculation  and  research. 

A.  The  Classical  Extended  Family  and 
Geographical  Mobility6 

Attention  will  first  be  turned  to  the  assumed 
contradiction  between  extended  family  relations 
and  geographical  mobility.  If  an  examination  is 
made  of  past  historical  instances  where  the 
classical  extended  family  encouraged  geographi- 

6  These  working-class  extended  family  structures  are  much 
more  likely  to  be  remnants  of  past  classical  extended  family 
relations.  Typical  in  this  regard  is  the  study  by  Michael  Young 
and  Peter  Willmott  (25).  The  author's  evidence  indicates  that 
extended  family  relations  go  hand  in  hand  with  occupational 
nepotism  and  demands  for  geographical  propinquity.  While  the 
authors  show  the  advantages  of  extended  family  relations,  they 
tend  to  ignore  these  negative  implications  for  industrialization 
and  class  structure.  By  contrast,  the  studies  cited  above  deal 
with  middle-class  groups  in  which  it  is  hypothesized  that 
a  modified  extended  family  relation  is  not  characterized  by 
nepotism  or  demands  for  propinquity. 

6  This  section  on  geographical  mobility  borrows  heavily  from 
a  study  of  middle  class  migration  (15). 


cal  mobility,  then  important  clues  can  be  isolated 
which  aid  in  the  resolution  of  the  above  stated 
contradiction.  What  characterized  migration  in 
most  of  these  instances  was  some  catastrophic 
event  —  economic  or  political  —  which  made  it 
obvious  to  members  of  the  extended  family  that 
geographical  mobility  was  essential  and  legit- 
imate. Granted  that  extended  families  felt  that 
geographical  mobility  was  necessary,  it  was  more 
able  than  the  isolated  nuclear  family  to  encour- 
age such  moves.  There  are  at  least  two  advan- 
tages the  extended  family  had  over  the  isolated 
nuclear  family.  First,  the  extended  family  by 
virtue  of  its  greater  numbers  of  wage  earners 
had  a  superior  source  of  capital.  Thus,  extended 
family  members  could  band  together  and  finance 
transportation  of  any  given  nuclear  family,  while 
the  isolated  nuclear  family  had  no  such  resources 
to  draw  on.  Secondly,  the  extended  family  had 
the  advantage  of  superior  communication  chan- 
nels. Thus,  once  a  member  of  the  extended  fam- 
ily had  moved,  he  became  a  communication  out- 
post for  those  who  remained  behind.  As  such,  he 
provided  information  on  jobs,  housing,  local  social 
norms,  language,  and  generally  aided  the  new 
migrant  at  the  most  difficult  point  of  migra- 
tion (6). 

In  short,  once  the  extended  family  accepted 
the  legitimacy  of  the  move,  it  had  two  major 
advantages  over  the  nuclear  family  —  economic 
resources  and  superior  lines  of  communication 
and  socialization. 

When  the  extended  family  did  not  feel  that 
the  move  was  legitimate,  then  the  traditional 
objections  to  the  extended  family  in  an  indus- 
trial society  became  manifest.  For  in  the  classical 
extended  family,  geographical  propinquity  was 
a  sine  qua  non  which  was  easily  enforced  be- 
cause the  family,  rather  than  the  individual, 
controlled  economic  resources.  Secondly,  the 
individual  member  of  the  family  was  so  identified 
with  it  that  he  would  be  reluctant  to  move 
even  if  the  family  put  no  barriers  in  his  path. 
Even  where  the  entire  extended  family  would 
be  willing  to  go  along  with  the  person  receiv- 
ing a  better  job  offer,  it  would  in  principle  be 
much  more  difficult  to  move  and  find  jobs 
for  an  extended  family  than  for  an  individual 
nuclear  family.  As  such,  the  extended  family 
was  more  difficult  to  move  than  the  nuclear 
family. 

To  summarize,  the  extended  family  acted  as 
a  barrier  to  geographical  mobility  when  and 
only  when  they  felt  that  such  mobility  was  not 
legitimate  or  would  lead  to  a  break  in  contact. 
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B.  The  Modified  Extended  Family  and 
Geographical  Mobility 

If  it  can  be  shown  that  under  modern  indus- 
trial conditions  geographical  mobility  does  not 
necessarily  mean  a  break  in  extended  family 
communication,  and  if  it  can  be  shown  that  in 
fact  the  extended  family  legitimizes  such  moves, 
then  one  major  objection  to  extended  family 
relations  in  contemporary  society  will  be  met. 

1.  The  Communication  Process.    One  obvious 
reason  why  geographical  mobility  will  not  dis- 
turb extended  family  relations  today  as  much  as 
in  the  past  is  the  vast  technological  improve- 
ment  in   the    communication    processes.     As    a 
consequence,  geographical  distance  has  become 
socially  less  inhibiting. 

A  second  and  interrelated  reason  for  the  limit- 
ing influence  of  geographical  mobility  is  our 
money  economy.  Money  is  an  easily  transferred 
generalized  means  to  most  goals  in  our  society 
which  means  that  extended  family  aid  can  be 
quickly  given  over  great  distances. 

A  third  reason  which  is  interrelated  to  the 
above  is  that  extended  families  can  provide 
important  increments  of  aid  for  the  idiosyncratic 
needs  of  the  nuclear  family  which  are  not 
covered  by  the  standardized  aid  of  the  large 
scale  organization.  Because  of  the  above  two 
reasons,  this  aid  is  easily  transmitted  over  large 
distances.  There  are  several  studies  which 
document  that  extended  families  are  an  impor- 
tant source  of  aid  to  nuclear  families.7  What  is 
most  central  about  these  studies  is  that  they 
indicate  that  extended  family  aid  is  important, 
not  only  for  the  ethnic  and  working-class  groups 
or  Negro  groups,  but  also  for  the  white  Prot- 
estant middle-class  groups  as  well. 

2.  The  Legitimation  of  Geographical  Mobility. 
Thus  far,  the  discussion  has  only  pointed  out 
that  geographical  mobility  may  no  longer  lead 
to   decisive  breaks  in  communication.    Nothing 
has   been   said   about   the   legitimation   of   geo- 
graphical mobility  by  the  extended  family.  In  this 
connection    it    should   be    noted   that    once    an 
industrial  economy  has  become  established,  the 
bureaucratization     and     professionalization     of 
occupations  means  that  the  extended  family  can 
no  longer  guarantee  economic  success   (though 

7  Bell  and  Boat  (2)  point  out  that  approximately  80  per  cent  of  the 
respondents  said  they  could  count  on  extended  family  aid  in 
cases  of  illness  which  lasted  a  month  or  longer.  See  also  Suss- 
man  (23,  p.  27). 


they  can  help).  As  a  consequence,  if  the  extended 
family  is  desirous  of  economic  success  for  its 
nuclear  family  members,  it  must  legitimate  one 
of  the  chief  avenues  to  occupational  success  in 
current  society  —  geographical  mobility.  This  is 
made  easier  in  contemporary  society  because  the 
advanced  techniques  of  communication  have  viti- 
ated the  social  effects  of  mobility.8  In  short,  it 
is  argued  that  geographical  mobility  is  not  a 
barrier  to  modified  extended  family  development 
in  modern  society  because  it  neither  leads  to 
major  breaks  in  communication  nor  is  it  con- 
sidered illegitimate  by  the  extended  family. 

C.   Extended  Family  and  Occupational 
Mobility" 

Attention  may  now  be  turned  to  the  problem 
of  occupational  mobility.  There  are  usually  two 
reasons  advanced  as  to  why  classical  extended 
family  relations  inhibit  occupational  mobility. 
First,  differential  mobility  leads  to  invidious 
status  differences.  The  nuclear  family  which 
moves  up  will  not  be  able  to  claim  the  status 
privileges  of  that  upward  move  if  they  associate 
with  extended  family  members  who  remain  be- 
hind. This  is  so  because  status  is  achieved  by 
association  with  others  on  the  same  or  higher 
occupational  level.  Since  occupational  advance- 
ment should  be  based  on  merit,  it  is  extremely 
unlikely  that  the  entire  extended  family  will 
simultaneously  move  up  the  status  ladder.  There- 
fore, extended  family  relations  are  inconsistent 
with  occupational  mobility  because  they  are  in- 
consistent with  one  of  the  major  incentives  for 
mobility  —  the  achievement  of  status.10  The 
second  reason  why  extended  family  relations  are 
antithetical  to  occupational  mobility  is  the  dif- 
ferential class  socialization  processes.  A  move- 
ment into  a  new  occupational  class  involves  a 
different  set  of  social  pressures  which  in  turn 
lead  to  different  values  or  different  ways  of 
satisfying  old  values.  Where  differential  mobility 

8  In  this   connection,   the   study  of  Puerto   Rican   migration   is 
particularly  instructive.  The  authors  point  out  (17,  p.  51)   that 
most  Puerto  Ricans  move  to  improve  their  socio-economic  po- 
sition and  not  because   of  economic  need.   Furthermore,   they 
point  out  that  friends  and  relatives  play  an  important  role  in 
the    migration    process.    What   is   most   instructive    about    this 
study  is  that  it  implies  that  the  lowest  income  migrants  have 
legitimated   geographical   mobility   as    a   means   for   increasing 
status.  If  this  is  true  of  the  lowest  income  group,  it  is  much 
more  likely  to  be  true  of  the  middle-class  migrants  who  are 
financially  much  better  off.  One  study  of  a  middle-class  group 
(15}   provides  some   empirical  support  for  this  point  of  view. 

9  The  following  section  borrows  heavily  from  a  study  of  occu- 
pational mobility  (14). 

M  Parsons  [20]  develops  the  general  role  of  status  in  the  occu- 
pational system. 
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exists  among  extended  family  members,  they  will 
not  maintain  their  contact  because  they  will 
have  very  little  in  common. 

In  addition  to  these  two  major  objections,  it 
can  be  pointed  out  that  classical  extended  fami- 
lies, with  their  stress  on  nepotism,  frequently 
weld  family  authority  and  discipline  to  the 
occupational  structure,  using  primogeniture  or 
some  semi-biological  basis  as  a  solder.  Thus 
(almost  by  definition)  the  entire  authority  sys- 
tem of  the  classical  extended  family  becomes 
undone  where  differential  occupational  mobility 
(based  on  merit)  occurs. 

The  answers  to  these  three  points  can  be 
elaborated.  With  regard  to  the  issue  of  status, 
it  should  be  pointed  out  that  status  is  achieved 
both  by  deference  and  by  association,  and  these 
two  procedures  are  usually  contradictory.  For  in- 
stance, the  owner  of  a  small  grocery  store  earning 
$10,000  a  year  might  decide  to  move  to  "Park 
Avenue"  or  some  working-class  neighborhood  in 
order  to  achieve  status.  If  he  moves  to  "Park 
Avenue"  he  is  going  to  achieve  status  from  the 
larger  society  by  virtue  of  his  geographic  asso- 
ciation with  his  neighbors.  However,  he  will 
receive  no  personal  status  deference  from  his 
neighbors  because  they  occupy  the  same  if  not 
higher  social  positions  than  he.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  same  man  moves  into  a  working- 
class  neighborhood,  he  will  receive  personal 
status  deference  from  his  neighbors  because  of 
his  superior  position.  However,  he  will  receive 
no  status  from  the  larger  society  by  virtue  of 
this  association.  In  general  it  is  difficult  to 
achieve  both  status  by  deference  and  association. 

However,  there  is  one  institutional  solution. 
The  family  is  willing  to  give  deference,  regard- 
less of  the  occupational  position  of  its  members. 
Furthermore,  in  our  society  the  separation  of 
family  and  friends  is  an  institutionally  accepted 
procedure.  This  institutional  separation  is  fur- 
ther guaranteed  by  the  anonymity  of  large  cities. 
Therefore,  individuals  can  systematically  receive 
deference  from  their  family  while  receiving  status 
by  association  with  their  friends  and  sense  no 
great  conflict.  This  is  especially  true  for  those 
who  are  upwardly  mobile.  For  such  individuals, 
an  explicit  statement  of  their  upward  mobility 
is  likely  to  mean  that  their  friends  will  devalue 
them  as  arriviste,  while  the  same  knowledge  by 
their  families  is  likely  to  lead  to  great  admira- 
tion and  deference.  Not  only  do  extended  fami- 
lies give  the  upwardly  mobile  person  a  sense  of 
status  achievement  by  their  deference,  but  in 
general  family  members  by  their  economic  aid 


provide  those  at  the  beginning  of  their  careers 
or  in  the  rising  part  of  their  careers  with  extra 
resources  which,  in  turn,  give  them  the  cutting 
edge  for  their  status  advancement.11  The  flexi- 
bility of  the  extended  family  in  committing  its 
resources  coupled  with  the  deference  family 
members  pay  each  other  means  that  extended 
family  aid  can  cut  across  class  lines  and  form 
strong  bonds  between  family  members. 

In  addition  to  the  extended  family's  capacity  to 
cross  class  lines,  it  would  be  hypothesized  that 
industrialization  tends  to  minimize  social  dif- 
ferences between  classes.  This  does  not  mean  it 
minimizes  class  conflicts,  but  that  if  such  conflict 
arises  it  will  be  between  two  articulate  groups 
who  understand  each  other  all  too  well  and  are 
disputing  over  the  division  of  the  spoils.12  The 
various  studies  which  show  distinct  class  dif- 
ferences also  show  class  similarities.  The  real 
question  which  has  yet  to  be  empirically  docu- 
mented is  whether  these  class  differences  have 
grown  bigger  or  smaller  over  time.  It  is  hypothe- 
sized that  with  the  growth  of  education,  mass 
communication,  and  the  drop  in  mass  immigra- 
tion, there  is  a  great  likelihood  that  class  differ- 
ences will  shrink,  not  grow.  As  a  consequence, 
occupational  mobility  is  not  likely  to  disrupt 
extended  family  relations.13 

With  regard  to  the  third  objection,  the  point  is 
made  that  the  modified  extended  family  relation 
does  not  rely  on  the  authoritarian  structures  of 
classical  extended  families.  Rather,  there  is  an 
equalitarian  relation  between  nuclear  families. 
As  a  consequence,  occupational  mobility  (by  defi- 
nition) is  not  likely  to  disrupt  authority  relations 
between  the  extended  family  members.  This 

n  What  is  central  about  this  aid  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
present  discussion  is  that  it  has  to  do  with  the  standard  of 
living  (housing,  vacation,  care  in  times  of  illness,  recreation, 
and  help  with  children)  but  does  not  have  to  do  with  occupa- 
tional appointment  or  advancement.  In  short,  this  study  would 
suggest  a  theoretical  point  which  should  be  explicitly  stated. 
The  point  of  view  is  that  the  extended  family  primary  group 
(in  contrast  to  large  scale  organizations]  has  considerable  flex- 
ibility and  speed  in  allotting  its  resources.  As  a  consequence, 
it  can  provide  crucial  supplements  to  the  institutions  which  by 
contrast  are  slower  and  are  organized  to  deal  with  the  stand- 
ardized problems  of  the  nuclear  family.  Because  of  its  speed 
and  flexibility  the  extended  family  is  frequently  in  a  position 
to  provide  marginal  utility  at  the  cutting  edge  of  goal  achieve- 
ment. Given  the  workings  of  the  individual  psyche,  this  means 
the  extended  family  is  frequently  rewarded  all  out  of  propor- 
tion to  its  actual  contribution,  which  must  always  remain  sup- 
plemental to  that  of  the  major  institutions. 
12  This  tends  to  be  the  position  of  the  English  Labour  Party, 
For  a  particularly  clear  historical  statement  of  this  point  of 
view  see  Karl  Kautsky  (11). 

w  Lipset  (12)  provides  data  which  indicate  that  class  differences 
have  remained  small  and  constant  over  time  or  have  actually 
shrunk.  In  addition  to  his  own  data,  he  cites  the  works  of 
Sjoberg  (21),  Goldsmith  et  ol.  (8),  and  Mayes  (JL6J. 
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raises  the  question  as  to  how  the  nuclear  family 
retains  its  independence  despite  being  the  re- 
cipient of  aid.  For  frequently  with  aid  goes  de- 
pendence. This  is  certainly  an  explicit  fear  of 
many  young  couples.  There  are  several  mech- 
anisms which  permit  aid  without  dependence 
which  now  might  be  discussed. 

First  and  foremost,  it  should  be  clearly  under- 
stood (as  will  be  elaborated  below)  that  the  ex- 
tended family  is  in  no  position  in  a  mature  in- 
dustrial economy  to  completely  satisfy  nuclear 
family  goals.  Because  it  cannot  dominate  the 
nuclear  family's  major  source  of  success,  the 
extended  family  is  institutionally  limited  in  its 
authority  over  the  nuclear  family.  This,  then,  is 
one  major  reason  why  extended  family  aid  will 
not  lead  to  nuclear  family  dominance.  A  second 
mechanism  which  limits  extended  family  influence 
is  that  of  "reciprocity."  In  general,  extended 
family  aid  is  reciprocal.  Even  in  cases  where 
wealthy  parents  are  helping  children  at  the  initial 
stages  of  their  career,  there  is  evidence  of  reci- 
procity. As  Sussman  points  out  (23,  pp.  23-24), 
the  parents  derive  considerable  psychological 
satisfaction  from  helping.  Though  the  reasons  for 
this  satisfaction  must  be  explored,  it  seems  to 
have  something  to  do  with  the  sense  it  gives  to 
the  parents  that  they  are  still  actively  participating 
in  life,  the  sense  it  gives  them  of  potential  im- 
mortality in  the  memory  of  their  children  and 
grandchildren,  and  finally  in  the  hope  it  gives 
them  that  in  their  older  years,  when  their  life  is 
increasingly  defined  as  socially  useless,  their 
children  will  provide  them  with  succor  and  aid. 
Whatever  the  reason  may  be,  there  is  evidence 
that  the  ostensible  donor  experiences  reciprocity.14 

In  addition  to  the  principle  of  reciprocity,  there 
is  a  principle  of  "institutionalization,"  Gifts  and 
aid  are  usually  given  on  institutional  occasions 
like  Christmas,  birthdays,  or  during  periods  of 
illness.  These  are  institutional  occasions  in  the 
sense  that  society  expects  the  donor  to  aid,  and 
as  a  consequence  the  donor  is  robbed  of  much  of 
his  discretion.  The  recipient  is  less  likely  to  feel 
a  sense  of  obligation.  Another  mechanism  by 
which  the  donor's  aid  is  minimized  is  the  indirec- 
tion of  aid.  Zelditch  (26)  points  out  that  married 
children  asking  for  aid  seldom  ask  for  the  aid 

14  This  reciprocity  is  most  clearly  seen  where  married  children 
deliberately  refuse  to  accept  air  from  their  parents  as  a  means 
of  disciplining  them.  Sussman  [23,  p.  24)  gives  a  classic  illustra- 
tion of  this  point  when  he  reports  how  the  offer  by  a  new  grand- 
father to  pay  the  hospital  biH  of  a  new  grandchild  was  in- 
dignantly turned  down  by  the  stew  father.  He  felt  it  to  be  an 
infringement  on  his  prerogative  as  a  father.  The  grandfather 
was  hurt  by  **"«  refusal  of  aid  and  his  pain  was  only  assuaged 
when  his  offer  to  pay  for  tfee  layette  was  accepted. 


directly.  They  either  speak  to  siblings  who  relay 
the  message  to  parents  or  they  write  to  parents, 
stating  their  problems  but  not  asking  for  aid. 
Therefore,  the  parent  has  to  explicitly  take  the 
initiative  in  supplying  the  aid.  The  recipient  feels 
less  of  an  obligation  for  accepting  the  aid,  since 
he  did  not  ask  for  it 

The  study  of  these  mechanisms  by  which  aid  is 
given  without  leading  to  dominance  is  virtually 
unexplored  in  the  family  field.  They  only  have 
theoretical  and  applied  interest  once  the  nuclear 
family  —  extended  family  dichotomy  is  dropped, 
and  the  modified  extended  family  is  used  as  the 
major  theoretical  model. 

This  now  sums  up  the  discussion  of  occupa- 
tional mobility  and  extended  family  relations.  The 
modified  extended  family  is  able  to  exist  despite 
differential  occupational  mobility  because  it  can 
provide  status  deference,  because  it  can  provide 
socio-economic  aid  across  class  lines,  because 
class  differences  in  communication  and  values  are 
becoming  smaller,  not  larger,  and  because  the 
equalitarian  authority  structure  of  the  modified 
extended  family  is  not  affected  by  differences  in 
class  position, 

D.  Occupational  Merit  and  Extended  Family 

Still  to  be  discussed  is  one  major  objection  to 
modified  extended  family  relations  in  industrial 
society.  How  can  such  extended  family  relations 
be  isolated  from  the  industrial  organization  in 
order  to  prevent  nepotism?  One  point  (that  ex- 
tended families  can  provide  aid  in  non-occupa- 
tional areas)  has  already  been  mentioned  above. 
There  are  in  addition  several  reasons  why  in  a 
mature  industrial  society  (as  distinct  from  an 
emerging  one)  the  modified  extended  family  rela- 
tions can  be  isolated  from  occupational  endeavors. 

First,  there  is  no  reason  why  norms  of  occupa- 
tional merit  cannot  be  developed  within  the  modi- 
fied extended  family  structure  —  especially  where 
the  family  has  no  real  control  over  the  occupation. 
Norms  on  occupational  merit  are  no  more  logically 
incompatible  with  extended  family  relations  than 
norms  of  incest  are  with  nuclear  family  relations. 
Secondly,  the  professionalization  of  occupations 
has  meant  that  public  and  objective  criteria  of  oc- 
cupational success  are  available  to  evaluate  per- 
formance. The  fear  of  family  influence  in  the  past 
was  in  large  part  due  to  the  difficulty  of  evaluating 
merit  Rides  against  nepotism  were  really  crude 
measures  of  merit  —  the  assumption  being  made 
that  appointments  of  relatives  must  lack  merit 
With  more  clearly  defined  rules  which  permit  ob- 
jective evaluation  of  performances,  there  is  far  less 
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need  to  use  such  crude  measures  of  merit  and 
therefore  less  contradiction  between  extended 
family  and  the  industrial  order. 

Finally,  the  bureaucratization  of  jobs  has  di- 
vorced the  family  from  ownership  of  means  of 
production.  The  job  is  not  one  which  can  be  given 
by  one  family  member  to  another  at  their  own 
discretion.  The  hiring  and  promotion  may  be  done 
by  personnel  specialists  who  are  complete  strang- 
ers to  the  occupant  of  that  position. 

Much  traditional  discussion  of  the  contradiction 
between  extended  family  and  industrial  bureauc- 
racies assumed  an  emerging  state  of  industrializa- 
tion. It  did  not  give  sufficient  thought  to  the  possi- 
bilities that  once  an  industrial  bureaucracy  was 
firmly  established,  the  areas  of  conflict  would  shift. 

In  this  connection  it  is  hypothesized  that  with 
the  maturation  of  industrial  bureaucracies,  there  is 
increasing  pressure  to  develop  a  positive  orienta- 
tion toward  the  family.  This  is  a  consequence  of 
two  factors.  First,  because  of  the  above  three  con- 
siderations, the  traditional  dangers  of  the  family 
to  industrial  efficiency  have  decreased.  Secondly, 
as  the  bureaucracy  becomes  larger  and  as  indus- 
trialization develops,  the  work  relations  increas- 
ingly consist  of  interpersonal  relations.  However, 
interpersonal  abilities,  unlike  many  traditional  job 
skills,  are  difficult  to  isolate  from  the  non-occupa- 
tional world.  The  large  scale  organizations  have 
found  that  where  they  want  to  maximize  produc- 
tion they  must  maintain  incentive  to  work,  and 
one  of  the  major  sources  of  incentive  is  the  family. 
As  a  consequence,  large  scale  organizations  have 
systematically  moved  out  of  their  factory  bound- 
aries to  insure:  (1)  a  happy  family  life;  and  (2]  a 
family  which  is  sympathetic  to  the  goals  of  the 
corporation  (13,  pp.  27-31).  In  short,  the  dangers 
of  nepotism  have  been  minimized  while  the  cost 
of  isolating  the  family  from  the  concern  has  been 
maximized,  and  as  a  consequence  the  large  scale 
organization  has  felt  compelled  to  stress  the  value 
of  the  family  as  a  "good  in  itself."  It  is  hypothe- 
sized that  the  extended  family,  which  provides 
succor  for  the  nuclear  family,  reaps  the  benefit 
of  this  organizational  pressure. 

POLICY  IMPLICATIONS 

Thus  far,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  point  out 
the  viability  of  modified  extended  family  relations 
by  showing  how  these  extended  family  relations 
can  meet  the  demands  of  geographical  mobility, 
occupational  mobility,  and  appointment  by  merit. 
This  diagnosis  has  immediate  policy  implications 
for  family  life  education.  In  this  paper,  no  attempt 


will  be  made  to  specify  in  detail  the  policy  impli- 
cations, but  only  to  point  out  the  general  paths 
which  they  must  follow. 

A.  Geographical  Mobility — Policy  Implications. 
Family  life  education  should  stress  the  need  for 
geographical  mobility,  especially  at  the  beginning 
stages   of   one's   career.    Furthermore,   it   should 
stress  the  fact  that  such  mobility  does  not  entail 
a  break  with  extended  family.  In  this  connection, 
all  skills  which  can  be  used  to  maintain  commu- 
nication over  distance  should  be  stressed  in  family 
life  education  courses.  This  kind  of  program  will 
encourage  people  to  move  where  better  jobs  are 
available,  and  this  encourages  the  rational  allot- 
ment of  labor,  while  at  the  same  time  preserving 
extended  family  relations,  and  this  maximizes  re- 
sources available  to  the  nuclear  family. 

B.  Occupational  Mobility  —  Policy  Implications. 
Family  life  programs  should  sensitize  individuals 
to  the  problems  of  class  differences,  the  various 
types  of  status   achievement,   and  the  ways  in 
which  extended  family  aid  crosses   class  lines. 
This  may  well  prevent  nuclear  families  from  ex- 
periencing the  cross  pressures  and  anomie  which 
many  occupationally  mobile  people  now  feel  (3, 
24).  In  this  connection,  the  equalitarian  nature  of 
extended  family  relations  should  be  stressed.   A 
detailed  analysis  of  mechanisms  by  which  aid  can 
be  divorced  from  dependence  will  reduce  friction 
between   extended   family  members   while   per- 
mitting differential  occupational  mobility. 

C.  Occupational    Merit  —  Policy    Implications. 
On  the  one  hand,  family  life  programs  should 
point  out  that  the  nuclear  family  must  basically 
make  its  way  on  its  own  merit.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  should  point  out  that  the  extended  family  is  an 
important  source  of  aid  in  non-occupational  areas, 
though  this  aid  can  only  be  supplemental  to  merit. 
In  this  connection  the  student  should  be  sensitized 
to  the  consequences  of  professionalization  and 
bureaucratization  in  the  occupational  world. 

These  policy  areas  have  been  outlined  only 
briefly.  Many  more  policy  implications  follow 
which  deal  more  directly  with  the  husband  and 
wife  relation.  However,  the  lack  of  time  and 
space  prevents  a  more  detailed  statement.  Let  it 
suffice  to  say  at  this  point  that  many  of  the  major 
attributes  of  the  "companionship"  nuclear  family 
would  be  compatible  with  the  above  presentation. 

At  this  point,  the  reader  should  have  a  sense  of 
the  way  in  which  the  approach  suggested  above 
differs  from  the  past  psychological  approaches  to 
family  Me  education.  At  the  same  time,  he  should 
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recognize  some  of  the  common  properties  of  both 
approaches.  The  social  relationships  which  are 
posited  above  as  being  central  to  family  life  educa- 
tion are:  (1)  generalized  means  for  the  achieve- 
ment of  most  social  goals  in  our  society;  (2)  permit 
maximum  industrial  development;  and  (3)  are 
capable  of  development  through  educational  proc- 
esses. As  such,  they  are  analogous  to  the  more 
psychological  approaches  of  past  writers  in  the 
field  of  family  policy  and  might  well  be  socio- 
logical supplements. 
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11      The  Isolated  Nuclear 
Family:  Fact  or 
Fictionft 

Marvin  B.  Sussman 


The  universality  of  the  family  as  a  social  system 
throughout  the  world  today  and  in  times  past  has 
been  virtually  established  by  the  research  of  anthro- 
pologists and  sociologists,  although  the  preferred 
form  of  famiiy  system  is  known  to  vary  from  society 
to  society.  In  contemporary  America  the  predomi- 
nant form  of  the  family  is  a  nucleus  composed  of 
huband  and  wife  and  their  offspring  —  a  form 
referred  to  as  the  "nuclear  family  of  procreation." 

*  Reprinted,  with  the  publishers1  permission,  from  Social  Prob- 
lems, 6  (1959),  pp.  333-340. 

t  Expenses  for  tfcis  study  were  met  by  grants  in  aid  for  research 
from  the'  Social  Science  Research  Council. 
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This  type  of  family,  created  upon  marriage,  is 
rooted  in  American  law  and  custom  and  its  primacy 
is  stressed  (see  Article  8  by  John  Sirjamaki).  Many 
observers  have  emphasized  the  isolation  of  the 
nuclear  family  in  modern  industrial  society,  arguing 
that  nuclear  families  tend  to  locate  wherever  the 
best  economic  opportunities  exist,  regardless  of  kin 
ties. 

The  present  article  questions  the  notion  that  the 
nuclear  family  in  modern  society  is  the  atomistic 
and  isolated  unit  it  has  often  been  reputed  to  be. 
Empirical  evidence  is  presented  which  indicates  that 
the  nuclear  family  is  functioning  today  within  a  net- 
work of  other  nuclear  families,  particularly  with 
families  of  orientation  and  in-law  families,  and  that 
this  network  offers  services  and  help  of  all  kinds  — 
during  emergencies,  on  ceremonial  occasions,  and 
in  everyday  situations. 

Current  family  theory  postulates  that  the  family 
in  American  society  is  a  relatively  isolated  social 
unit.  This  view  of  the  family  stems  largely  from 
theories  of  social  differentiation  in  more  complex 
societies. 

A  neolocal  nuclear  family  system,  one  in  which 
nuclear  families  live  by  themselves  independent 
from  their  families  of  orientation,  is  thought  to  be 
particularly  well  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the 
American  economy  for  a  fluid  and  mobile  labor 
market.  It  is  also  suggested  that  differences  in  oc- 
cupational status  of  family  members  can  best  be 
accepted  if  such  individuals  live  some  distance 
from  one  another  (6,  7).  Support  for  these  theories 
is  found  in  the  high  residential  mobility  of 
Americans:  one  in  five  families  makes  a  move 
during  a  given  year  and  presumably  these  families 
are  nuclear  ones.  The  existing  patterns  of  occupa- 
tional and  social  mobility  underlie  this  movement. 
It  may  be  said  that  these  mobility  patterns 
"demand1'  a  type  of  flexible  and  independent 
family  unit.  \ 

The  extended  American  family  system,  for  the  \ 
married  person,  consists  of  three  interlocking  nu- 
clear  families  j   the   family   of  procreation,    the  / 
family  of  orientation,  and  the  family  of  affinal  ^> 
relations   (in-laws)   whose  interrelationships   are  ( 
determined  by  choice  and  residential  proximity^) 
and  not  by  culturally  binding  or  legally  enforced 
norms.   The  isolation  of  these  nuclear  related 
families  from  one  another  is  given  further  support 
in  current  conceptualization  of  family  socializa- 
tion patterns.  Freudian  analysis  has  stressed  the 
difficulties  confronting  the  individual  as  he  seeks 
emancipation  from  the  family  of  orientation  and 
has  interpreted  many  emotional  problems  in  terms 


of  in-law  and  parent-child  conflict.  Child-rearing 
specialists  have  emphasized  that  the  warmth  and 
affection  of  the  parent-child  relationship  should 
not  be  chilled  as  a  consequence  of  competitive 
activity  from  the  grandparent,  aunt,  or  uncle. 
There  is,  it  is  said,  sufficient  threat  to  an  already 
fragile  nuclear  family  structure  through  sibling 
rivalry  and  parent-child  differences.  Thus  having 
parents  or  collateral  relatives  living  in  the  home 
or  even  close  by  adds  additional  difficulties  to  the 
complicated  problem  of  child  rearing.  Parents  and 
their  young  offspring  can  therefore  presumably 
attain  a  high  level  of  functioning  as  a  family  if 
they  are  unencumbered  by  the  presence  of  rela- 
tives. 

Some  students  of  ethnic  relations  have  inter- 
preted the  breaking  away  of  first-generation  mem- 
bers from  their  immigrant  families  as  a  necessary 
prelude  to  growth  and  assimiliation  into  American 
society.  In  still  another  field,  many  social-class 
theorists  have  emphasized  the  fluidity  of  our 
class  system  and  the  necessity  of  the  individual 
to  be  shorn  of  family  and  other  ties  which  appear 
to  hinder  his  upward  movement  within  the  class 
system.  In  our  values  we  maintain  that  the  son 
is  better  than  the  father,  or  that  he  should  be, 
and  that  in  the  process  of  becoming  somebody,  or 
achieving  a  higher  status,  more  frequently  than 
not  it  is  necessary  to  discard  former  identifications 
(particularly  those  with  parents  and  kin)  for  newer 
and  more  appropriate  ones. 

Despite  these  basic  positions  there  are  some 
empirical  indications  that  many  neolocal  nuclear 
families  are  closely  related  within  a  matrix  of 
mutual  assistance  and  activity  which  results  in 
an  interdependent  kin  related  family  system  rather 
than  the  currently  described  model  of  the  isolated 
nuclear  family.  This  development,  while  not 
superseding  in  importance  the  primacy  of  the 
nuclear  family,  may  provide  a  new  perspective 
with  regard  to  its  position.  This  does  not  mean 
that  nuclear  families  of  procreation  are  in- 
creasingly living  with  their  kin  in  the  same  house- 
holds: they  still  live  in  separate  residences,  but 
frequently  they  reside  within  a  community  with 
their  kin  and  engage  in  activities  with  them  that 
have  significant  mutual  assistance,  recreational, 
economic,  and  ceremonial  functions.  Nor  does 
this  mean  that  a  new  kin  structure  and  concom- 
itant activities  have  emerged.  It  is  probable  that 
a  functioning  system  of  kin  related  nuclear  fam- 
ilies has  always  been  in  existence. 

The  suggestion  that  a  re-examination  of  the 
position  of  social  isolation  of  the  nuclear  family 
of  procreation  from  members  of  the  extended 
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family  is  necessary  has  come  from  many  sources. 
Professors  Sharp,  Axelrod,  and  Blood  in  Detroit, 
Edmundson  and  Breed  in  New  Orleans,  Deutscher 
Kansas  City,  Dotson  in  New  Haven  have 


in 


studied  family  relations  in  the  urban  setting.1 
From  these  and  the  author's  1951  study  of  inter- 
generational  family  relationships  (10,  11)  it  be- 
came evident  that  the  concept  of  the  atomized  and 
isolated  nuclear  family  is  not  being  substantiated 
by  empirical  research. 

THE  CLEVELAND  STUDIES 

Data  on  kin  and  family  relationships  in  Cleve- 
land were  obtained  in  1956.  Area  probability 
samples  were  drawn  from  two  census  tracts 
classified  by  the  Bell-Shevky  Social  Area  Analysis 
method  (1)  as  lower  middle  class  and  working 
class  respectively.  An  adult  member  of  27 
working-class  and  53  middle-class  households 
representing  3.5  per  cent  of  the  total  house- 
holds in  each  area  was  interviewed.2  The  gen- 
eral analysis  of  kin  and  family  relationships 
is  based  upon  the  80  cases.  Specific  analyses 
by  social  class  are  based  upon  a  comparison 
of  25  matched  working-  and  middle-class  family 
systems. 

Information  on  kin  relationships  among  these 
Cleveland  families  was  obtained  from  questions 
about  help  and  service  exchanges,  the  functions  of 
ceremonial  occasions,  and  inter-family  visitation. 
Help  items  included  caring  for  children,  help  dur- 
ing illness,  financial  aid,  housekeeping,  advice, 
valuable  gifts,  etc.  Ceremonial  occasions  included 
holidays,  birthdays,  and  anniversaries.  Questions 
of  visits  among  kin  included  the  preparing  of  get- 

1  See,  for   example    (2,   3,   9).  British  sociologists  find  similar 
evidence  of  kin  in  East  London  families  {14,  15). 

2  The  choice  of  census  tracts  was  based  on  data  reported  in  (4). 


togethers  with  relatives  who  lived  in  or  out  of 
town. 

Concerning  help  and  service  exchanges,  prac- 
tically all  families  (100  per  cent  of  the  middle  class 
and  92.5  per  cent  of  the  working  class)  were 
considered  to  be  actively  involved  in  a  network  of 
inter-familial  help  by  virtue  of  giving  or  receiving 
one  or  more  items  of  assistance  listed  above 
within  a  one-month  period  preceding  the  inter- 
view. 

This  help  pattern  appears  to  exist  along  with 
high  residential  propinquity  of  related  kin. 
Seventy  per  cent  of  the  working  class  and  45 
per  cent  of  the  middle  class  have  relatives  living 
in  the  neighborhood.3 

The  research  findings  suggest  that  modern 
means  of  transportation  permit  relatives  to  live 
in  scattered  areas  and  still  operate  within  a  net- 
work of  mutual  aid  and  service.  In  Table  1  are 
enumerated  specific  types  of  help  and  service 
found  within  kin  networks. 

Help  during  illness  is  the  major  form  of  assist- 
ance provided  by  members  of  kin  related  families. 
Such  assistance  was  given  in  92  per  cent  of  the 
reported  illnesses  which  occurred  among  kin 
related  families  living  in  the  neighborhood  in  the 
twelve-month  period  preceding  the  interview. 
Respondent-parents  and  respondent-sibling  recip- 
rocal patterns  do  not  differ  significantly.  How- 
ever, service  during  illness  for  members  of  kin 
related  families  living  some  distance  from  one 
another  shows  a  different  pattern.  Quantitative 
data  are  lacking  on  this  point  but  case  data 

3  A  note  of  caution  is  called  for  on  propinquity  of  kin.  Respond- 
ents were  permitted  to  define  their  own  neighborhood  without 
a  spatial  limitation.  It  was  deliberately  left  vague  because  of 
the  difficulties  in  arriving  at  an  acceptable  definition  of  neigh- 
borhood. Thus,  respondents  might  construe  the  "neighborhood" 
to  be  the  city  of  Cleveland,  or  a  census  tract,  or  even  the  street 
on  which  the  house  was  located. 


Table  1.    Direction  of  Service  Network  of  Respondent's  Family  and  Related  Kin  by  Major  Forms  of  Help 

(Percentages)* 

Direction  of  Service  Network 


Major  Forms  of 
Help  and  Service 

Between 
Respondent's 
Family  and 
Related  Kin 

From 
Respondents 
to  Parents 

From 
Respondents 
to  Siblings 

From 
Parents  to 
Respondents 

From 
Siblings  to 
Respondents 

Any  Form  of  Help 
Help  During  Illness 
Financial  Aid 
Care  of  Children 
Advice  (Personal  and  Business) 
Valuable  Gifts 

93.3 
76.0 
53.0 
46.8 
31.0 
22.0 

56.3 
47.0 
14.6 
4.0 
2.0 
3.4 

47.6 
42.0 
10.3 
29.5 
3.0 
2.3 

79.6 
46.4 
46.8 
20.5 
26.5 
17.6 

44.8 
39.0 
6.4 
10.8 
4.5 
3.4 

*  Totals  do  not  add  op  fp  100  per  cent  because  many  families  received  more  than  one  fofm  of  help  or  service. 
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indicate  that  help  between  distant  families  is 
given  when  a  family  member  is  critically  or  be- 
lieved to  be  critically  ill  or  is  suffering  from  a 
long-term  illness.  In  this  situation  disruption  of 
family  routines  is  expected  and  a  member  of  the 
well  family,  most  frequently  the  middle-aged 
parent,  volunteers  or  is  asked  to  come  and  help. 
There  are  no  expectations  for  help  in  routine 
illnesses  as  found  among  kin  related  families  liv- 
ing in  the  same  neighborhood. 

The  amount  of  financial  aid;  care  of  children 
(baby-sitting],  advice,  and  valuable  gifts  ex- 
changed between  members  of  kin  related  families 
is  higher  in  this  sample  than  found  by  Sharp  and 
Axelrod  in  Detroit  (9).  The  trend  toward  mutual 
aid  is  in  the  same  direction.  Differences  in 
magnitude  are  probably  due  to  differences  in 
sampling  and  characteristics  of  the  two  popula- 
tions. 

Twenty-five  middle-class  were  matched  with 
25  working-class  family  systems,  using  the  number 
of  nuclear  related  families  (parent  and  child)  as 
the  matching  variable.  That  is,  if  the  respondent 
middle-class  family  was  composed  of  a  middle- 
aged  couple  (parental  family)  who  had  two  mar- 
ried children,  each  of  whom  lived  in  separate 
households,  then  a  working-class  unit  of  similar 
composition  was  selected  to  complete  the  matched 
set.  An  effort  to  match  family  systems  on  a 
second  variable,  namely,  sex  of  the  children  in  the 
family  of  orientation,  resulted  in  too  few  cases 
for  comparison.  Matching  on  the  sex  factor  as 
well  as  age  of  family  members  would  be  very 
important  in  the  study  of  specific  patterns  of  help 
and  service  between  kin  related  families.  These 
would  include  the  quantity  and  type  of  aid 
exchanged  in  connection  with  the  movement  of 
the  immediate  family  through  the  life  cycle.  This 
problem  will  be  investigated  in  the  next  phase  of 
a  longitudinal  study  on  urban  family  networks. 
For  the  purpose  of  establishing  the  existence  of 
aid  networks,  the  matching  technique  used  in  this 
study  is  adequate. 

The  desideratum  underlying  this  matching  tech- 
nique is  that  similar  family  systems  of  two  social 
classes  have  equal  opportunities  to  develop  help 
and  service  patterns.  The  significance  of  differ- 
ences between  social  classes  was  determined  by 
the  differences  between  matched  pairs  and  not  by 
differences  between  the  samples.  The  test  for 
differences  between  samples  is  insensitive  to 
specific  differences  between  paired  sets  and  does 
not  take  into  account  the  opportunity  variable.  If 
the  structure  of  the  family  system  is  important  in 
determining  help  and  service  patterns  then  it  must 


Table  2.   Difference  in  Help  and  Service  Exchanged  by 
Social  Class 


Work- 

Help and 

Middle 

ing 

P 

Service  Items 

Class 

Class 

Values 

Help  During  Illness 

same 

same 

.80 

Financial  Aid: 

Amount  Exchanged 

more 

less 

.004 

Flow  of  Aid: 

Parent  to  Child 

same 

same 

.81 

Care  of  Children 

more 

less 

.03 

Advice  (Personal 

and  Business) 

more 

less 

.04 

Valuable  Gifts 

more 

less 

.007 

be  established  as  a  control  in  the  analysis  of 
these  patterns  by  social  class. 

In  Table  2  are  found  statistically  significant 
differences  in  four  items  of  help  and  service  by 
social  class.4  So,  for  example,  middle-class  more 
than  working-class  parental  and  child  families 
give  and  receive  financial  aid:  the  P-value  of  .004 
indicates  that  differences  more  extreme  than  that 
observed  would  occur  in  only  4  out  of  1,000  trials 
if  the  hypothesis  of  no  difference  was  true.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  P-value  of  .80  indicates  that  in  8 
out  of  10  trials  the  flow  of  aid  from  parent  to 
child  would  be  the  same  for  both  social  classes. 

There  is  no  significant  difference  between 
classes  on  the  amount  of  help  given  or  received 
during  an  illness  of  a  family  member. 

Controlling  for  distance  between  parents  and 
married-child's  households,  middle-  more  than 
working-class  grandmothers  are  called  upon  to 
"take  care  of  grandchildren."  The  latter  are  more 
often  than  the  former  gainfully  employed.  Among 
working-class  couples  there  is  a  tendency  to  use 
the  available  married  brother  or  sister  rather  than 
parents  for  this  service. 

Middle-  more  than  working-class  family  systems 
exchange  advice  and  give  valuable  gifts  to  one 
another.  The  network  of  giving  is  between  parents 
and  children  rather  than  between  young  married 
couples  and  their  married  sibling  families.  These 
differences  probably  reflect  the  economic  condi- 
tion and  educational  attainment  of  members  of 
these  two  social  classes. 

Middle-class  more  than  working-class  parental 
and  child  families  give  and  receive  financial  help. 
The  network  of  giving  is  between  parents  and 
children  rather  than  between  young  married 
couples  and  their  married  sibling  families.  The 
flow  of  financial  aid  is  from  parents  to  children; 

*A  discussion  of  the  statistical  procedure  used  may  be  found 
in  (13,  pp.  v-x). 
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with  respect  to  such  flow,  differences  by  social 
class  are  not  statistically  significant. 

Regular  social  visits  between  parent  and 
married-child  families  as  well  as  those  between 
siblings  occur  mainly  between  those  in  the  same 
neighborhood.  Differences  between  social  classes 
are  not  significant.  The  median  frequency  for 
visits  between  young  married  couples  and  paren- 
tal families  during  the  twelve-month  period  pre- 
ceding the  interview  was  two  to  three  times 
weekly  and  once  a  week  between  sibling  fam- 
ilies. 

Seventy-four  per  cent  of  working-  and  81  per 
cent  of  middle-class  families  have  large  family 
gatherings  at  least  once  a  year.  Ceremonial  occa- 
sions such  as  Christmas,  anniversaries,  and  other 
holidays  are  used  largely  for  the  gathering  of  kin 
who  live  outside  the  neighborhood.  Approximately 
half  the  families  in  both  classes  have  large  familiy 
gatherings  at  one  of  the  major  holidays  such  as 
Christmas,  New  Year,  Easter,  Thanksgiving,  or  the 
Fourth  of  July,  Birthdays  and  anniversaries,  while 
not  as  popular  for  family  reunions,  are  more 
frequently  used  by  the  middle-class  than  the 
working-class  family  as  an  occasion  for  a  family 
gathering. 

Data  from  another  Cleveland  study  on  popula- 
tion change  in  a  given  geographical  area  (12]  sup- 
port the  idea  that  many  neolocal  nuclear  families 
are  closely  related  within  a  matrix  of  mutual 
assistance  and  activity  which  results  in  a  kin 
related  family  system. 

Recently,  large  numbers  of  Southern  mountain 
whites  and  Negroes  moved  into  an  area  of  Cleve- 
land called  Hough,  containing  over  21,000  house- 
holds. Based  on  a  random  sample  of  401  house- 
holds in  1957,  it  was  found  that  the  non-white 
population  has  risen  from  less  than  5  per  cent  in 
1950  to  59,3  per  cent  in  1957.  Ninety  per  cent  of 
the  non-white  population  have  lived  in  their 
present  houses  five  years  or  less,  while  59.7  per 
cent  of  the  whites  have  lived  in  their  present 
houses  for  the  same  period  of  time.  This  demon- 
strates rapid  mobility  and  change-over  from  white 
to  Negro  occupancy.  In  the  midst  of  this  invasion- 
succession  process  we  find  a  fascinating  network 
of  kin  ties*  Sixty-seven  per  cent  of  the  whites  and 
86  per  cent  of  the  non-whites  have  relatives  living 
in  the  Cleveland  metropolitan  area.  Of  these, 
whites  have  34  per  cent  and  non-whites  60  per 
cent  of  their  kin  living  in  the  two  square  mile 
Hough  area.  Eleven  per  cent  of  the  whites  and 
19.5  per  cent  of  the  non-whites  have  three  or  more 
families  of  relatives  living  in  Hough. 

Moreover,  in  Hough  relatives  are  sources  for 


financial  aid,  second  only  to  banks,  and  for 
assistance  in  times  of  personal  trouble  second  only 
to  clergymen.  When  first,  second,  and  third 
sources  of  assistance  are  considered,  relatives  are 
most  frequently  sought.  Additional  data  on  inter- 
family  visitation  and  exchange  of  services  such 
as  child  care  indicate  an  intricate  matrix  of  inter- 
family  activities  in  Hough.  Thus,  even  in  high 
transitional  areas  of  the  central  city  social  inter- 
action revolves  around  kin  related  nuclear 
families.  It  is  suggested  that  the  evidence  of 
propinquity  of  kin  related  nuclear  families  has 
been  overlooked  in  researches  on  the  urban  family 
and  in  such  areas  as  use  of  leisure  time,  social 
participation,  and  population  mobility. 

DISCUSSION 

Data  have  been  presented  which  indicate  that 
many  kin  related  families  live  close  to  one 
another  and  are  incorporated  within  a  matrix  of 
mutual  assistance  and  activity.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested in  the  literature  that  individuals  tend  to 
locate  wherever  there  is  the  best  economic  op- 
portunity. This  purports  to  explain,  in  part  at 
least,  why  individuals  usually  establish  neolocal 
residence  some  distance  from  their  kin.  Kin  ties 
are  considered  least  important  in  the  individual's 
choice  regarding  a  job,  the  choice  being  made  in 
terms  of  a  "best  for  me"  ideology^  The  fact  is 
JtaJMhe  r^MOf^^p^qmicjrnobility_m^be  in- 
fluenced  by  kin  ties.  Moreover,  persons  seeking 
a  new76B~m¥yrriow  locate  where  their  kin  are 
already  established.  In  such  cases  relatives  can 
help  new  arrivals  adjust  to  the  new  community 
and  provide  many  of  the  services  already  de- 
scribed. Even  new  arrivals  into  a  community  may 
soon  be  followed  by  their  relations.  This  has 
certainly  been  the  case  of  ethnic  and  racial  migra- 
tions across  the  United  States,  the  Puerto  Rican 
movement  being  a  good  example.  The  high 
residential  mobility  suggested  by  Peter  Rossi  (8) 
and  others  may  actually  be  a  large-scale  move- 
ment of  families  into  communities  where  their  kin 
are  already  established.  The  notion  of  economic 
opportunity  as  related  to  mobility  is  still  well 
founded  but  it  needs  modification  in  view  of  the 
findings  that  kin  ties  have  far  more  significance 
in  the  life  processes  of  families  today  than  we 
have  been  led  to  believe.  Parental  support  to 
newly  married  couples  may  provide  the  necessary 
anchorages  for  reducing  mobility.  It  can  be  hy- 
pothesized that  population  mobility  is  not  higher 
than  it  is  because  of  parental  support  and  other 
kin  dependencies. 
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Class  differences  in  the  type  of  help  and  service 
exchanged  reflect  more  the  differences  in  life 
styles  than  willingness  to  participate  in  the  mutual 
aid  network.  The  middle  more  than  the  working 
class  is  in  a  better  position  to  give  financial  help 
and  expensive  gifts;  and  non-working  middle- 
class  grandmothers  are  more  likely  to  be  "free" 
to  take  care  of  grandchildren.  The  offering  of 
advice,  most  likely  to  be  given  by  the  parent  to 
the  child,  reflects  middle-  more  than  working- 
class  occupational  status  and  child-rearing  pat- 
terns. 

A  question  can  be  asked  why  there  is  today  in 
sociological  writings  so  much  emphasis  upon 
the  social  isolation  of  the  nuclear  family.  Scott 
Greer  and  Ella  Kube  ask  a  similar  question  con- 
cerning the  emphasis  upon  the  isolation  and 
anomic  state  of  the  urban  dweller  (5).  The 
urbanite  is  said  to  be  dependent  upon  secondary- 
rather  than  primary-group  relationships.  This 
view  may  exist  because  of  a  time  lag  between 
urban  and  family  theory  and  research.  It  may 
also  reflect  a  cultural  lag  between  what  was 
believed  to  be  a  generation  ago  (or  may  actually 
have  been)  and  what  exists  today.  The  writings  of 
such  men  as  Durkheim,  Simmel,  Tonnies,  and 
Mannheim  contain  early  twentieth  century  views 
of  family  and  social  life  in  a  growing  urban  in- 
dustrial society,  Durkheim's  research  on  suicide 
indicated  weaknesses  in  family  structure  and  the 
effects  of  isolation  upon  the  individual.  In  no 
way  did  he  indicate  the  basic  features  of  family 
structure  which  did,  does  today,  and  will  tomor- 
row sustain  its  continuity  on  through  time.  In 
other  words,  a  theoretical  view  tinted  toward  the 
ills  of  social  and  family  life  was  implanted  and 
subsequent  research  sought  to  ferret  out  the 
disorganizing  features  of  social  life. 

The  consequences  of  this  process,  using  the 
family  as  an  illustration,  have  been  in  abundant 
researches  on  "what  is  wrong  with  the  American 
family,"  followed  by  a  series  of  proposals  on  what 
should  be  done,  and  a  dearth  of  studies  on  "what 
is  right  with  the  family."  The  "non-problem" 
functioning  family,  representing  the  majority  of 
any  society,  carrying  on  the  many  daily  tasks 
necessary  for  survival  has  not  been  the  subject 
of  much  study.  Yet  examination  of  the  non- 
problem  family  evolves  an  empirical  base  upon 
which  there  can  be  established  the  means  for 
accurate  diagnosis,  evaluation,  and  treatment  of 
the  problem  family. 

Implied,  therefore,  is  a  revision  of  the  social 
problem  orientation  and  approach  to  the  study 
of  social  systems.  The  approach  suggested  is  that 


empirical  studies  of  the  "normal"  or  "functioning" 
units  of  a  social  system  accompany  or  precede 
those  made  on  the  problem  units  of  the  system. 
Once  the  base  of  what  is  functioning  is  established 
then  it  becomes  possible  to  evaluate  a  social 
problem  and  to  propose  adequate  alternative 
solutions. 

CONCLUSION 

The  answer  to  the  question  "The  Isolated 
Nuclear  Family,  1959:  Fact  or  Fiction?"  is,  mostly 
fiction.  It  is  suggested  that  kin  ties,  particularly 
intergenerational  ones,  have  far  more  significance 
than  we  have  been  led  to  believe  in  the  life 
processes  of  the  urban  family.  While  these  kin 
ties  by  no  means  replicate  the  1890  model,  the 
1959  neolocal  nuclear  family  is  not  completely 
atomistic  but  closely  integrated  within  a  net- 
work of  mutual  assistance  and  activity  which 
can  be  described  as  an  interdependent  kin  family 
system. 
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1 2      Industrialization  and 
the  American  Family: 
A  Look  Backward*  i" 

Frank  F.  Furstenberg,  Jr. 


In  considering  industrialization's  relation  to  the 
family,  the  former  is  usually  taken  as  the  independ- 
ent variable  and  to  it  is  ascribed  the  power  of 
causality.  It  effects  changes  in  the  structure  and 
functions  of  the  family  system.  Dr.  Furstenberg  con- 
tends this  is  only  a  partial  picture  —  that  some  of 
the  very  strains  and  behaviors  presumably  caused 
by  industrialization  may  in  fact  have  facilitated  its 
development. 

To  support  his  views,  he  uses  accounts  of  foreign 
travelers  who  visited  this  country  from  1 800—1  850. 
It  is  frequently  assumed  that  the  American  pattern 
of  courtship  and  mate  selection  is  one  consequence 
of  United  States  industrialisation.  A  study  of  foreign 
traveler  observations  reveals  that  this  same  system 
of  free  mate  selection  and  the  romantic  love  com- 
plex existed  prior  to  industrialized  American  society. 
Pressures  were  also  observed  then  for  early  mar- 
riage, frequently  resulting  in  inadequate  prepara- 
tion. 

Moreover,  there  is  the  frequent  assumption  that 
women  were  more  satisfied  in  their  domestic  role  a 
century  ago,  before  industrialization  lured  them 
into  the  labor  force.  Yet  travellers  agreed  that 
women  lost  a  good  deal  of  freedom  when  they 
married  —  they  were,  as  one  put  it,  "laid  on  the 

*  Reprinted,  with  the  permission  of  the  author  and  the  publisher, 
from  the  American  Sociological  Review,  31  (1966),  326-337. 
fl  would  like  to   express   appreciation  to  Professors  William 
J.  Goode  and  Sigmund  Diamond  for  commenting  on  an  earlier 
draft  of  this  paper. 


shelf."  Some  spectators  observed  that  women 
wielded  a  considerable  amount  of  power  within  the 
home.  Child-rearing  patterns  were  noted  as  ex- 
tremely permissive. 

In  considering  courtship  and  mate  selection,  the 
conjugal  relationship,  parent-child  relations,  and  the 
position  of  women  in  society,  many  similarities  are 
noted  between  1 850  and  today.  The  few  com- 
ments made  about  adolescence,  old  age,  and 
divorce  indicate,  perhaps,  that  these  contemporary 
concerns  were  not  sources  of  major  strain  during  the 
first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

This  paper,  written  in  the  tradition  of  historical 
sociology,  illustrates  how  easily  one  can  be  deluded 
by  popular  myths  about  the  dependent  and  fragile 
status  of  the  family  and  the  emergence  of  emanci- 
pated women  as  a  result  of  industrialization  in 
modern  society. 

The  proposition  that  industrialization  destroys 
traditional  family  structures  has  long  been  ac- 
cepted by  sociologists  and  laymen  alike.  In  in- 
dustrial societies  a  new  kind  of  family,  the 
"isolated  nuclear  family,"  has  been  recognized;  in 
societies  presently  industrializing,  the  older  family 
systems  are  thought  to  be  under  great  strain.1 
Analysts  of  the  American  family  have  both  as- 
sumed and  asserted  that  the  transition  from  an 
agricultural  to  an  industrial  economy  is  accom- 
panied by  the  weakening  of  a  family  system 
characterized  by  such  traits  as  low  social  and 
geographical  mobility,  high  parental  authority 
over  children,  marital  harmony  and  stability, 
dominance  of  husband  over  wife,  and  close  ties 
within  the  extended  family.  It  is  similarly  as- 
sumed that  the  modern  family  possesses  few  of 
the  characteristics  of  the  pre-industrial  family. 
Just  as  the  older  family  pattern  served  the  needs 
of  a  farming  economy,  it  is  frequently  said  that 
the  modern  family  serves  the  needs  of  an  in- 
dustrial economy.2 
Widespread  acceptance  of  an  ideal  image  of  the 

1  Talcott  Parsons  discusses  how  the  family  and  the  economy  af- 
fect each  other  in  Family,  Socialization  and  Interaction  Process, 
Glencoe,  111.:  The  Free  Press,  1955,   especially  Chapter  1.  The 
most  forceful  expression  of  this  view  was  made  by  William  F. 
Ogburn  in  his  Technology  and  the   Changing  Family,   Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflia,  1955.  This  view  is  also  expressed  in  George  C. 
Homans,   The  Human  Group,  New  York:  Harcourt,  Brace  and 
Company,  1950,   pp.  276-280.   See  also  David  and  Vera  Mace, 
Marriage  East  and  West,  Garden  City,  N.  Y,:  Dolphin  Books, 
1959,  chapter  1. 

2  Two  excellent  books  on  the  social  consequences  of  industriali- 
zation summarize  the  supposed  changes  in  the  family  produced 
by  industrialization:  Harold  L.  Wilensky  and  Charles  N.  Lebeaux, 
Industrial  Society  and  Social  Welfare,  New  York:  Russell  Sage 
Foundation,  1953,  pp.  87-83;  and  Eugene  V.  Schneider,  Industrial 
Society,   New   York:    McGraw-Hill  Book   Company,   Inc.,    1937, 
chapter  18. 
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pre-industrial  family  has  limited  empirical  investi- 
gation of  family  change.  Waller  wrote  some  years 
ago:  "According  to  the  Victorian  ideology,  all 
husbands  and  wives  lived  together  in  perfect 
amity;  all  children  loved  the  parents  to  whom  they 
were  indebted  for  the  gift  of  life;  and  if  these 
things  were  not  true,  they  should  be,  and  even  if 
one  knew  that  these  things  were  not  true  he  ought 
not  mention  it.113  Few  sociologists  today  would 
want  to  conceal  unflattering  truths  about  the 
family  of  three  or  four  generations  ago.  How- 
ever, certain  widely  shared  beliefs  about  the 
family  of  today  have  helped  to  preserve  what 
Goode  has  labeled  "the  classical  family  of 
Western  nostalgia."  4 

Goode's  recent  analysis  of  change  in  some  of 
the  world's  major  family  systems  suggests  some 
general  propositions  that  cast  doubt  on  the  tradi- 
tional view  of  the  relationship  between  indus- 
trialization and  the  family.  Goode  concludes: 
[1]  there  are  indigenous  sources  of  change  in 
family  systems,  before  industrialization  takes 
place;  [2]  the  relations  between  industrialization 
and  family  patterns  are  complex  and  still  not  suf- 
ficiently understood;  (3]  the  family  system  itself 
may  be  an  independent  source  of  change  facili- 
tating the  transition  to  industrialization;  and  (4) 
some  apparently  recent  characteristics  of  the  fam- 
ily may  actually  be  very  old  social  patterns.5 

Each  of  these  general  propositions  may  be 
partially  tested  by  using  historical  data  from  the 
United  States.  While  this  paper  will  touch  on 
all  four,  it  will  concentrate  on  data  pertaining  to 
the  fourth  proposition  —  that  certain  "recent" 
family  patterns  are  in  fact  evident  in  the  family 
of  a  century  ago.  This  is  a  particularly  important 
theoretical  point,  for  relatively  stable  family  pat- 
terns would  weaken  the  hypothesis  that  indus- 
trialization necessarily  undermines  the  traditional 
family  form.  Further,  it  would  force  us  to  examine 
more  carefully  just  which  elements  in  the  family 
are  most  responsive  to  changes  in  the  economic 
system.  A  refutation  of  the  assumption  that 
trends  in  family  change  are  well  known  may 
stimulate  historians  and  historical  sociologists  to 
develop  more  precise  descriptions  of  family 
systems  at  different  periods  in  the  past  and  of  the 
family's  relations  with  other  social  institutions 
during  these  periods. 
It  is  important  to  recognize  that  the  sharp 

The   Family:  A  Dynamic  Interpretation,   New  York:   Cordon 

Company,  1938,  p.  13. 

4  William  J.  Goode,  World  Revolution  and  Family  Patterns,  New 

York:  The  Free  Press  of  Glencoe,  1963,  p.  6. 

B  Ibid.,  chapter  1. 


contrast  hetween  the  pre-industrial  family  and  the 
modern  family  has  already  been  diminished  to 
some  extent.  Recent  research  has  brought  into 
question  the  validity  of  the  conception  of  the 
"isolated  nuclear  family."  6  Increasing  evidence 
suggests  that  we  must  modify  our  picture  of  the 
modern  family.  It  seems  not  to  be  nearly  so 
isolated  and  nuclear  as  it  has  been  portrayed  by 
some  sociologists.7 

Thus,  we  may  attack  from  two  ends  the  view 
that  considerable  family  change  has  occurred  in 
the  past  century.  On  the  near  end,  we  are  begin- 
ning to  get  a  more  balanced  picture  of  what  the 
family  of  today  looks  like.  On  the  far  end,  we 
have  less  information.  This  paper  attempts  to 
assemble  some  limited  but  highly  useful  informa- 
tion on  the  family  of  a  hundred  or  more  years  ago. 
This  information  may  be  used  to  explore  certain 
theoretical  issues  concerning  family  change. 
Although  industrialization  may  have  placed  added 
strains  on  the  family,  the  extent  to  which  the 
industrial  system  affected  the  family  has  been 
greatly  exaggerated.  Further,  I  contend  that  not 
only  did  strains  exist  prior  to  industrialization, 
but  some  of  these  very  tensions  in  the  family 
may  have  facilitated  the  process  of  industrializa- 
tion. The  long-recognized  effect  of  the  economy 
on  the  family  has  too  often  obscured  the  converse 
—  that  the  family  may  have  important  conse- 
quences for  the  economic  system.  To  understand 
the  complicated  relationship  between  the  economy 
and  the  family,  we  cannot  simply  view  the  family 
as  the  dependent  variable  in  the  relationship. 

METHOD 

The  data  supporting  these  views  are  drawn  from 
the  accounts  of  foreign  travelers  visiting  this 
country  during  the  period  1800-1850.8  Although 

6  See  Marvin  B,  Sussman's  "The  Isolated  Nuclear  Family:  Fact 
or  Fiction"  in  his  book  of  readings  Sourceboolc  in  Marriage  and 
the  Family,  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1963,  pp.  48-53, 

7  Marvin  Sussman  has  done  several  studies  on  the  relationship 
between  middle-class  couples  and  their  families.  See  especially 
"The  Help  Pattern  in  the  Middle-Class  Family,"  in  Sussman, 
Sourcebook  in  Marriage  and  the  Family,  ibid.,  pp.  380-385.  Note 
the  article  by   Gordon  F.   Streib  in  the   same   reader  entitled 
"Family  Patterns  in  Retirement."   Also  see  Eugene  Litwak,  "Oc- 
cupational  Mobility   and  Extended  Family   Cohesion,"   Bobbs- 
Merrill  Reprint  Series  in  the  Social  Sciences,  Sociology-177. 

8  Accounts  of  foreign  travelers  have  been  used  in  a  few  studies 
of  the  family.  Arthur  W.  Calhoun  made  extensive  use  of  such 
accounts  in  his  three-volume  study  of  the  American  family,  A 
Social  History  of  the  American  Family,  3  volumes,  New  York: 
Barnes  &  Noble,  Inc.,  1980,  (first  published  1917-1919).  See  also 
Willystine  Goodsell,  A  History  of  Marriage  and  the  Family*  New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1939,  chapter  11.  More  recently, 
Lipset  has   used   foreign   travelers'    accounts   in   making   some 
observations  about  the  early  American  family  (Seymour  Martin 
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prior  to  and  during  this  period,  American  tech- 
nical achievements  were  many  —  a  canal  system, 
the  cotton  gin,  the  steamship,  a  spreading  rail 
network,  etc.  —  the  nation  was  almost  entirely 
agricultural  until  the  decade  before  the  Civil  War. 
In  1850  only  16  per  cent  of  the  labor  force  was 
engaged  in  manufacturing  and  construction  in- 
dustries, and  this  percentage  had  not  greatly 
changed  since  1820.9  Although  the  country  was 
beginning  to  industrialize  and  urbanize,  over  four- 
fifths  of  the  population  still  resided  in  rural 
areas.10  About  two  out  of  every  three  workers 
were  farmers.  This  ratio  had  decreased  only 
slightly  over  the  previous  four  decades.11  Thus, 
it  seems  safe  to  assert  that  the  impact  of  in- 
dustrialization on  the  American  family  cannot 
have  been  great  prior  to  I860.12 

Travelers'  accounts  are  a  rich  source  of  data 
on  the  American  family  in  the  first  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century.13  Many  of  these  accounts 
have  both  literary  and  historical  merit,  and  some 
of  the  writings  have  become  famous  because  of 
their  perceptive  observations  on  American  society. 
While  the  writings  of  Alexis  de  Tocqueville, 
Harriet  Martineau,  and  Frances  Trollope  are  well 
known,  thousands  of  little-known  accounts  were 
written  during  this  period.14  Europeans,  anxious 
to  observe  what  was  still  referred  to  as  "the  New 
World"  became  the  precursors  of  the  more 
systematic  participant  observers  of  today. 

To  what  extent  can  we  place  confidence  in 
these  travelers'  accounts?  Do  they  accurately 
portray  American  society  as  it  actually  was  early 


Lipset,  The  First  New  Nation;  The  United  States  in  Historical 
and  Comparative  Perspective,  New  York:  Basic  Books  Inc.,  1963, 
especially  chapter  3.) 

8  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Historical  Statistics  of  the  United 
States:  Colonial  Times  to  1957,  Washington,  D.C.:  U.S.  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  1960,  Series  D,  57-71.  It  should  be  noted 
that  more  change  appeared  in  the  decade  between  1840-1850  than 
in  previous  decades. 
10  Ibid.,  Series  A,  34-50. 
»  Ibid.,  Series  D,  36-45. 

12  A  limited  amount  of  industrialization  could  be  found  in  the 
Northeastern  states  prior  to  1850.  However,  Wilensky  and  Le- 
beaux,  and  Schneider  report  that  industrialization  was  quite 
confined  until  after  the  Civil  War.  Wilensky  and  Lebeaux,  op. 
cit.,  p.  49;  Schneider,  op.  cit.,  chapter  4.  The  beginnings  of  an 
industrial  economy,  however,  were  apparent  in  such  places  as 
Lowell,  Massachusetts.  A  number  of  travelers  visited  Lowell 
during  this  period  and  commented  with  great  interest  on  the 
Lowell  factories. 

35  There  are  many  bibliographies  of  accounts  of  foreign  travelers 
written  during  this  period.  Two  extensive  bibliographies  are: 
Max  Berger,  The  British  Traveler  in  America,  New  York:  Colum- 
bia  University  Press,  1943,  and  Frank  Monagham,  French  Trav- 
elers in  the  United  States  1765-1932,  New  York:  The  New  York 
Public  Library,  1953. 

«  Berger  and  Monagham  each  list  many  thousands  of  accounts 
and  they  are  only  partial  listings  for  two  countries. 


in  the  nineteenth  century?  Naturally,  the  same 
cautions  apply  in  using  this  source  of  historical 
data  as  apply  to  any  other  source  of  data.  There 
are  several  methodological  qualifications  about 
the  use  of  travelers'  accounts  that  should  be  made. 
While  these  travelers  may  be  viewed  in  certain 
respects  as  sociological  observers  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  it  must  be  remembered  that  they 
did  not  possess  the  basic  qualifications  of  trained 
sociological  observers.  Many  of  the  accounts  of 
American  society  lack  a  neutral  and  value-free 
perspective.  The  biases  of  the  observers  are 
especially  evident  in  the  area  of  the  family.  For 
many  travelers,  the  family  was  the  source  of  great 
moral  concern. 

Without  dismissing  the  possibility  of  distortion, 
such  moral  sentiments  may  to  a  degree  enhance 
the  value  of  these  accounts  as  sociological  data 
when  we  can  ascertain  and  control  for  such 
biases.  Generally,  liberal  and  conservative  Euro- 
peans evaluated  the  American  family  differently, 
reflecting  their  own  biases.  Liberals,  as  one  might 
expect,  viewed  the  American  family  in  a  more 
favorable  light;  conservatives,  in  an  unflattering 
glare.15  The  possibility  of  bias  from  political 
persuasion  is  not  great,  however,  because  most  of 
the  observations  reported  in  this  paper  are  com- 
mon to  observers  of  all  political  points  of  view. 
That  travelers  of  very  different  prejudices  made 
similar  observations  enhances  the  reliability  and 
validity  of  these  observations.  Where,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  observer's  bias  may  have  affected 
the  accuracy  of  his  accounts,  I  shall  try  to  note 
such  bias.  When  they  do  occur,  these  biases  are 
more  likely  to  be  the  result  of  the  traveler's 
sexual  status  than  his  political  status.10 

The  accounts  used  here  do  not  represent  a 
systematically  selected  sample  of  European 
travelers  during  the  period.  There  are  literally 
thousands  of  published  and  unpublished  accounts, 
and  a  good  sample  of  the  observations  of  Euro- 
pean travelers  would  be  difficult  to  obtain,  The 

13  Portions  of  the  travelers'  accounts  used  in  this  study  were 
rated  by  the  author  and  an  associate  and  placed  into  three 
categories;  positive,  neutral,  or  negative.  It  was  found  that 
accounts  could  be  reliably  coded.  There  was  complete  agreement 
in  78  per  cent  of  the  cases.  Where  disagreement  occurred,  it 
never  involved  cases  where  one  person  coded  a  positive  evalua- 
tion and  the  other  a  negative  evaluation.  The  traveler's  general 
evaluation  was  related  to  his  political  ideology.  Although  this 
information  could  be  obtained  for  only  about  half  of  the  sample, 
it  showed  a  distinct  relationship  to  evaluation.  All  three  travelers 
who  were  conservatives  had  a  negative  view  of  America,  while 
only  one  of  twelve  liberals  had  an  overall  negative  impression 
of  the  country. 

"The  females  in  the  sample  were  inclined  to  view  the  position 
of  married  American  women  less  favorably.  They  were  more 
skeptical  about  the  desirability  of  the  position  of  women  in  the 
United  States. 
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sample  used  here  is  composed  of  forty-two  ac- 
counts and  selections  from  accounts,  most  of 
them  containing  extensive  commentary  on  the 
family.  To  arrive  at  this  sample,  I  examined  over 
one  hundred  accounts,  the  majority  of  which 
made  either  no  reference,  or  only  an  oblique 
reference,  to  family  life  in  America.17 

One  final  caution:  most  of  the  travelers  base 
their  comments  on  a  view  of  the  middle-class 
American  family.18  These  travelers  usually  ob- 
served the  family  during  their  stay  in  residential 
hotels  or  during  brief  visits  to  American  homes  in 
rural  areas  of  the  country.  More  likely  than  not, 
these  homes  were  middle-class.  Since  most  of  the 
comments  and  generalizations  about  the  modern 
family  of  today  also  apply  largely  to  the  middle 
class,  this  limitation  in  the  data  will  probably  not 
affect  the  comparison  adversely. 

FAMILY  OBSERVATIONS 

Courtship  and  Mate  Selection 

To  begin  this  discussion  with  the  first  stage  in 
the  life  cycle  of  the  family,  we  shall  discuss  some 
of  the  foreign  travelers'  observations  on  the  court- 
ship patterns  of  American  youth.  The  American 
system  of  courtship  and  mate  selection  is  some- 
times said  to  be  one  of  the  consequences  of  the 
urbanized  and  industrialized  economy  in  the 
United  States.19  Free  mate  selection  and  the 
"romantic-love  complex"  are  often  linked  to  the 
demands  of  the  economic  system  or  to  the 
weakened  control  by  family  elders  in  an  in- 
dustrialized society.20  In  fact,  however,  the  same 
system  of  mate  selection  and  emphasis  on  ro- 
mantic love  appear  to  have  existed  here  prior  to 
industrialization. 

Although  few  of  the  travelers  described  the 

17  The  sample  of  accounts  examined  does  not  represent  a  sys- 
tematic selection  of  travelers'  accounts.    A  large  proportion  of 
the  sample  was  located  from  the  bibliography  of  Oscar  Handlin, 
et  al.   (eds,)t  Harvard  Guide  to  American  History,   Cambridge, 
Mass.:  The  Belknap  Press,  1954,  pp.  151-159,  which  includes  a 
diverse  selection  of  accounts.    Handlin  also  edited  a  book  of 
selections  from  travelers'   accounts.    This  book  contains   some 
writings  not  listed  in  the  Harvard  Guide.  See  This  Was  America, 
New  York:  Harper  &  Row,  1949. 

18  Middle-class,  in  this   context,   refers  to  persons   engaged  in 
small    business,    professionals,     and    prosperous    landowners. 
Travelers  in  the  sample  were  more  likely  to  comment  on  the 
habits  and  customs  of  the  farmer  than  the  farmhand. 

10  This  is  suggested  in  Harry  Johnson's  chapter  on  the  family 
in  Sociology;  A  Systematic  Introduction,  New  York:  Harcourt, 
Brace  and  Company,  I960,  chapter  6.  Parsons  advocates  this 
view  In  his  article  "Age  and  Sex  in  the  Social  Structure"  in  his 
Essays  in  Sociological  Theory,  Glencoe,  111. :  The  Free  Press,  1954. 
30  David  and  Vera  Mace,  op.  cit.,  chapter  5;  also  Robert  F. 
Winch,  The  Modern  Family,  rev.  ed.,  New  York:  Holt,  Rinehart 
and  Winston,  1963,  pp.  318-320. 


actual  process  of  courtship  in  America,  it  is  evi- 
dent from  their  accounts  that  free  choice  of 
mates  was  the  prevailing  pattern  as  well  as  the 
social  norm.  Foreign  visitors  expressed  diverse 
opinions  on  the  desirability  of  this  norm,  but  there 
was  complete  agreement  that  such  a  norm  existed. 
Chevalier  wrote  in  the  1830's  that  the  dowry  sys- 
tem, common  in  France,  was  almost  nonexistent 
in  the  United  States.  He  observed  that  American 
parents  played  only  a  nominal  role  in  selecting 
the  person  their  child  married.21  Parental  consent 
was  formally  required,  but  this  requirement  was 
seldom  taken  very  seriously.  In  1842,  Lowenstern 
wrote : 

A  very  remarkable  custom  in  the  United  States 
gives  girls  the  freedom  to  choose  a  husband  ac- 
cording to  their  fancy;  practice  does  not  permit 
either  the  mother  or  the  father  to  interfere  in  this 
important  matter.22 

The  general  expectation  in  America  was  that 
the  choice  of  a  mate  should  be  based  on  love. 
Some  travelers  were  skeptical  about  whether  love 
actually  dictated  the  marriage  selection.  Bucking- 
ham writes,  "Love,  among  the  American  people, 
appears  to  be  regarded  rather  as  an  affair  of  the 
judgment,  than  of  the  heart;  its  expression  seems 
to  spring  from  a  sense  of  duty,  rather  than  from 
a  sentiment  of  feeling."23  A  few  travelers  already 
noted  that,  in  spite  of  the  previously  mentioned 
tendency  of  young  people  to  spurn  financial  con- 
siderations in  choosing  a  mate,  there  were  matches 
that  seemed  to  be  based  on  material  considera- 
tions. This  touch  of  cynicism,  however,  occurs 
in  only  a  minority  of  the  travelers'  writings. 
Most  of  the  observers  praised  the  American  mar- 
riage system  because  it  permitted  young  people 
to  select  mates  whom  they  loved  and  with  whom 
they  could  enjoy  a  happy  marriage.  Some  per- 
sons, however,  noted  that  free  mate  selection 
resulted  in  certain  family  strains.  Lowenstern 
states  that  marriage  between  people  of  different 
social  classes,  a  pattern  sometimes  asserted  to 
be  typical  of  an  industrial  society,  was  not  un- 
common.2* Several  other  travelers  support  this 

21Michael  Chevalier,  Society,  Manners,  and  Politics  in  the  United 
States,  New  York:  Doubleday  Anchor  Books,  1961,  p.  294.  Six 
other  travelers  substantiate  Chevalier's  observations  on  the  free- 
dom of  mate  selection. 

^Isidore  Lowenstein,  "Les  Etats-Unis  et  La  Havane:  souvenirs 
d'un  Voyage,  1842,"  in  Handlin,  This  Was  America,  op.  cit.,  p. 
183. 

28  James  Silk  Buckingham,  The  Eastern  and  Western  States  of 
America,  2  vols.,  London:  Fisher,  Son  &  Co.,  1867,  p.  479. 
24  Lowenstein,  op.  cit,  James  Fenimore  Cooper,  the  American 
novelist  in  a  book  on  his  observations  of  American  life,  notes 
the  same  pattern  of  interclass  marriage.  See  his  Notions  of  the 
Americans,  vol.  I,  London:  Henry  Colburn,  1828. 
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view.  By  no  means  were  all  the  comments  on 
interclass  marriages  favorable.  Women,  it  was 
sometimes  noted  with  bitterness,  not  infrequently 
married  beneath  themselves.25 

Another  source  of  strain  in  the  marriage  sys- 
tem in  the  view  of  some  travelers,  was  the  Ameri- 
man  habit  of  marrying  at  an  extremely  early  age. 
Many  observers  noted  that  there  seemed  to  be  a 
great  pressure  for  young  people  to  marry.  "In 
view  of  the  unlimited  freedom  of  the  unmarried 
woman,"  Moreau  writes,  "it  is  astonishing  to  dis- 
cover the  eagerness  of  all  to  be  married,  for  mar- 
riage brings  about  an  absolute  change  in  the  life 
of  the  girl."26  The  tendency  for  an  early  marriage 
and  the  feelings  of  pressure  to  marry  may  be  re- 
lated to  the  "unlimited  freedom"  of  which  Moreau 
speaks. 

Almost  half  of  the  travelers  in  the  sample  com- 
ment on  freedom  given  to  youth  before  marriage. 
Particularly  striking  to  the  travelers  was  the 
amount  of  freedom  given  to  young  women.  But 
this  freedom  was  tempered  by  considerable  self- 
restraint.  Adolescents  were  premitted  to  be  alone 
together,  but  they  were  expected  to  behave  ac- 
cording to  strict  moral  standards.  In  the  view 
of  at  least  one  observer,  apparently  this  re- 
straint led  to  a  pronounced  lack  of  responsive- 
ness. Moreau  stated  that  a  young  couple  could 
be  left  alone  in  the  house  together  without  any 
fear  of  improper  behavior.  In  fact,  ". . .  sometimes 
on  returning,  the  servants  find  them  fallen  asleep 
and  the  candle  gone  out  —  so  cold  is  love  in  this 
country!"27 

While  these  extraordinary  feats  of  self-restraint 
may  be  reminiscent  of  the  privileges  of  courtly 
love,  lauded  by  poets  but  not  reported  by  ob- 
jective observers,28  there  is  general  consensus 
among  the  travelers  that  the  behavior  of  Ameri- 
can women,  particularly  of  young  women,  was 
exemplary.  More  often,  young  women  in  America 
came  under  criticism  for  being  cold.  No  doubt, 
the  combination  of  the  freedom  granted  and  the 
strong  sanctions  against  misbehaving  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  common  observation  that 
American  women  lacked  warmth  and  spontaneity. 
On  this  matter,  though,  there  is  a  dissenting  view. 

25  Among   others,   Sir  Charles  Lyell  made  this   observation  in 

his  A  Second  Visit  to  the  United  States  of  North  America,  New 

York:  Harper  &  Brothers,  1849. 

28  Mederic  Louis  Elie  Moreau  de  Saint-Mery,  "Voyage  aux  Stat- 

Unis  de  L'Amerique,  1793-1798,"  in  Handlin,  This  Was  America, 

op.  cit.,  p.  100.    Similar  observations  on  the  early  marriage  age 

were  made  by  nine  other  travelers. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  99. 

28  Sidney  Painter  in  his  book*  French  Chivalry,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. : 

Great  Seal  Books,  1957,  presents  a  superb  account  of  courtly  love 

in  mediaeval  France.   See  especially  chapter  4. 


Abdy  commented:  "Many  women,  who  seem  cold 
as  flint  in  general,  give  out  fire  enough  when  they 
find  a  'blade1  that  suits  them."29 

The  pressure  to  marry  at  an  early  age  may 
have  been  generated  by  strains  on  the  young 
woman.  She  was  permitted  to  travel  alone,  to 
socialize  with  the  opposite  sex,  and  even  to  leave 
home  alone  for  extended  periods;  but  with  this 
freedom  went  an  enormous  responsibility.  She 
was  expected  to  remain  chaste,  to  conform  to 
strict  standards  of  propriety,  and  to  respect  the 
privileges  of  her  freedom.  The  strain  created  by 
such  a  combination  of  freedom  and  moral  re- 
straint could  well  explain  the  tendency  toward 
early  marriage.30 

Several  observers  note  the  problems  that  arise 
from  early  marriage.  In  her  characteristically  in- 
cisive way,  Frances  Trollop e  commented: 

They  marry  very  young;  in  fact,  in  no  rank  of 
life  do  you  meet  with  young  women  in  that  de- 
lightful period  of  existence  between  childhood 
and  marriage,  wherein,  if  only  tolerably  well 
spent,  so  much  useful  information  is  gained,  and 
the  character  takes  a  sufficient  degree  of  firmness 
to  support  with  dignity  the  more  important  parts 
of  wife  and  mother.31 

The  Pulszkys  concurred  with  Trollope  that  Ameri- 
can girls  got  too  little  opportunity  to  see  life  before 
they  settled  down  to  marriage.32  It  was  also  sug- 
gested that  the  rapid  push  toward  marriage  led 
young  people  to  marry  without  knowing  each 
other  sufficiently;  courtships  were  considered  ex- 
cessively casual.  As  one  observer  wrote,  "Meet 
your  girl  in  the  morning,  marry  in  the  afternoon, 
and  by  six  in  the  evening  you  are  settled  in  your 
home,  man  and  wife."33 

To  sum  up,  travelers  perceived  several  strains 
in  the  American  system  of  courtship  and  mate 
selection.  Freedom  of  choice  did  not  always  lead 

29  E.  S.  Abdy,  Journal  of  a  Residence  and  Tour  in  the  United 
States  of  North  America,  vol.  I,  London:  John  Murray,  1935,  p,  74. 

30  It  is  possible  to  develop  a  fourfold  table  based  on  the  two 
variables  of  amount  of  moral  restraint  (permissiveness  toward 
sexual  expression  before  marriage)   and  degree  of  freedom  per- 
mitted young  people  to  associate  together.    I  predict  that  mar- 
riage age  will  be  early  when  freedom  to  associate  is  high  and 
moral  restraint  is  also  high.   Where  freedom  to  associate  is  high 
and  moral  restraint  is  low,  marriage  age  will  be  somewhat  later. 
It  may  be  even  later  when   freedom  to   associate  is  low   and 
moral  restraint  is  high.   It  is  difficult  to  predict  how  the  fourth 
case  would  turn  out.   A  study  on  this  problem  is  being  under- 
taken. 

a  Frances  Trollope,  Domestic  Manners  of  the  Americans,  New 

York:  Alfred  A*  Knopf,  1949,  p.  118. 

88  Theresa  and  Kossuth  Pulszky,  "White  Red  Black,"  in  Handlin, 

This  Was  America,  op.  cit. 

88  Karl  T.  Griesinger,  *'Lebende  Bilder  aus  Amerika,"  Handlin, 

This  Was  America,  op.  cit,  p.  254. 
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to  the  selection  of  a  mate  on  the  basis  of  love; 
and  it  sometimes  resulted  in  crossing  of  class 
lines  and  unwise  marriages.  The  pressures  toward 
early  marriage  seemed  to  result  in  inadequate 
preparation  for  marriage.  These  strains  were  ob- 
served by  both  critics  and  supporters  of  America 
alike.  Their  frequency  and  consistency  suggest 
that  they  were  very  real  problems.  It  is  perhaps 
obvious  to  point  out  similarities  in  the  criticisms 
of  American  marriages  that  were  observed  in  the 
nineteenth  century  and  the  criticisms  of  Ameri- 
can marriages  today.  At  the  time  these  criticisms 
were  made,  they  were  not  thought  to  be  related 
to  incipient  industrialization.  The  problems  in 
the  courtship  process  were  regarded  as  the  con- 
sequence of  other  political  and  economic  factors, 
such  as  American  ideological  commitment  to 
democracy,  the  opportunity  for  achievement  in 
the  society,  and  the  emphasis  on  equality  and 
individualism.34 

The  Conjugal  Relation 

The  aspect  of  married  life  which  drew  the 
most  attention  was  the  great  loss  of  freedom  the 
woman  suffered  when  she  married.  As  already 
noted,  single  girls  were  granted  considerable  free- 
dom before  marriage.  Almost  a  fourth  of  all  the 
travelers  commented  on  the  loss  of  this  freedom 
for  the  woman  in  married  life.  On  this  situation, 
there  are  no  views  to  the  contrary.  Although 
Tocqueville35  and  Murat36  see  the  loss  of  this 
freedom  as  voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  female, 
other  observers  view  it  as  imposed  upon  her.  A 
number  of  writers  state  their  belief  that  the  Amer- 
ican wife  is  neglected  in  favor  of  the  single 
woman.  She  is,  as  one  traveler  put  it,  "laid  on 
the  shelf."37 

Why  this  was  so,  few  travelers  ventured  to 
speculate.  Several  travelers  imply  that  the  re- 
tirement of  married  women  from  social  life  gives 
them  greater  moral  protection.38  Most  of  the 
writers  feel  that  married  women  suffer  unneces- 
sary discrimination.  Some  of  our  contemporary 

w  This  view  is  advocated  by  Tocqueville  throughout  his  writ- 
ings on  the  American  family.   Alexis  de  Tocqueville,  Democracy 
In  America,  2  vols.,  New  York:  Vintage  Books,  1954.  See  espe- 
cially vol.  2,  chapter  8. 
35  Ibid.,  chapter  10. 

^Achille  Murat,  The  United  States  of  America,  London:  Effing- 
ham  Wilson,  1833, 

87  Alex  Macay  uses  this  expression  in  The  Western  World,  vol. 
I,  London:  Richard  Bentley,  1850. 

38  Grattan  suggests  that  married  women  are  particularly  visible 
and  thus,  to  a  great  extent,  safeguarded  from  moral  dangers. 
He  also  notes  that  American  women  do  not  stop  flirting  after 
they  are  married.  Thomas  Colley  Grattan,  Civilized  America,  2 
vols.,  second  edition,  London:  Bradbury  and  Evans,  1859. 


sociological  notions  might  suggest  that  the  women, 
after  consenting  to  marry,  had  little  left  to  "bar- 
gain with.39  Furthermore,  there  were  really  no 
alternatives  open  to  the  women  which  would 
permit  them  to  get  out  of  the  home  more  often 
and  at  the  same  time  fulfill  their  domestic  obliga- 
tions. It  is  also  possible  that  the  intense  pressures 
for  early  marriage  prohibited  married  women 
from  competing  with  single  girls  for  men's 
attentions. 

The  primary  cause  for  the  withdrawal  of  mar- 
ried women  from  social  life  seems  to  have  been 
their  demanding  domestic  obligations.  It  is  com- 
monly assumed  that  women  were  more  satisfied 
in  their  domestic  role  a  century  ago,  before  in- 
dustrialization tempted  them  into  the  job  mar- 
ket.40 Yet  the  frequent  complaint  that  married 
women  were  "laid  on  the  shelf*  belies  this  pic- 
ture of  domestic  felicity.  Lacking  the  alternative 
of  employment,  women  did  not  face  the  possi- 
bility of  role  conflict  that  the  modern  woman 
may  encounter.  Yet  boredom  and  dissatisfaction 
with  this  domestic  withdrawal  may  have  en- 
couraged women  into  the  labor  market  when  the 
possibility  arose  some  decades  later. 

There  was  general  consensus  that  American 
women  made  dutiful  and  affectionate  wives. 
Lieber  wrote: 

I  must  mention  the  fact,  that  American  women 
make  most  exemplary  wives  and  mothers,  and 
strange,  be  a  girl  ever  so  coquettish  —  yea,  even 
a  positive  flirt,  who,  in  Europe  would  unavoidably 
make  her  future  husband  unhappy  as  soon  as  she 
were  married,  here  she  becomes  the  domestic 
and  retired  wife.41 

The  coldness  that  was  attributed  to  single  girls 
was  not  mentioned  in  the  descriptions  of  married 
women.  Even  the  most  critical  observers  ac- 
knowledged the  braveness  and  devotion  that 
pioneer  wives  demonstrated  in  following  their 
husbands  into  the  Western  wilderness. 

There  were  a  few  travelers  who  dissented  from 
the  prevailing  view  that  American  women  made 
good  wives  and  mothers.  A  single  traveler,  Is- 

38  This  notion  of  a  role  bargain  is  implicit  in  Willard  Waller's  ar- 
ticle "The  Rating  and  Dating  Complex,"  American  Sociological 
Review  (October,  1937),  pp.  727-734  and  in  his  book  on  the  fam- 
ily, op.  cit.,  pp.  239-254.  Goode  uses  the  conception  of  a  "role 
bargain'*  in  "A  Theory  of  Role  Strain,"  American  Sociological 
Review,  25  (August,  1960),  pp.  483-496, 

*°  Ralph  Linton,  in  an  otherwise  quite  illuminating  discussion 
of  the  dilemma  of  the  modern  woman,  states,  "Even  fifty  years 
ago  the  comfortably  married  woman  looked  with  smug  pity  on 
the  poor  working  girl  in  her  drab,  mannish  clothes,"  "Women 
in  the  Family,"  in  Marvin  B.  Sussman,  op.  cit,,  p.  170. 
41  Francis  Lieber,  The  Stranger  in  America,  London:  Richard 
Bentley,  1835,  p.  132. 
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rael  Benjamin,  wrote,  "The  women  have  a  charac- 
teristic, innate,  and  ineradicable  aversion  to  any 
work  and  to  household  affairs."42  This  opinion, 
however,  is  so  disparate  from  the  vast  majority 
of  observers  that  it  may  indicate  nothing  more 
than  Benjamin's  generally  negative  attitude  toward 
family  life  in  America. 

Although  observers  seemed  to  agree  that  the 
young  women  gave  up  an  advantageous  position 
when  they  married,  several  travelers  noted  that 
women  wielded  considerable  power  inside  the 
home.  Along  with  Tocqueville,  these  observers 
felt  that  the  division  of  labor  between  husband 
and  wife  permitted  the  wife  to  have  a  great  deal 
of  authority  over  household  matters.43  One  ob- 
server commented  bitterly:  "The  reign  of  the 
women  is  here  complete."44  But  generally,  ob- 
servers remarked  that  women  deferred  to  their 
husbands'  decisions  in  cases  of  disagreement. 
Clearly,  the  picture  of  the  patriarchal  household 
is  only  partially  accurate.  The  authority  of  the 
husband  was  uncontested,  but  it  seemed  to  be  a 
limited  authority  which  did  not  interfere  with  the 
woman's  domestic  power.45  Bremer  sums  up  the 
situation:  "Of  the  American  home  I  have  seen 
and  heard  enough  for  me  to  say  that  women  have, 
in  general,  all  the  rule  there  they  wish  to  have. 
Woman  is  the  centre  and  lawgiver  in  the  home  of 
the  New  World,  and  the  American  man  loves 
that  it  should  be  so."46 

There  is  a  lack  of  consensus  among  the  trav- 
elers on  the  closeness  of  the  American  family. 
Some  observers  commented  that  family  members 
are  united.  Tocqueville  interprets  the  close  ties 
between  husband  and  wife,  father  and  sons,  and 
between  siblings  as  resulting  from  the  greater 
equality  of  family  members  and  the  absence  of 
arbitrary  authority.47 

Although  Tocqueville's  theory  of  family  rela- 
tions is  probably  sound,  there  was  considerable 
opinion  that  family  ties  were  not  as  close  as  in 
Europe.  Here,  the  particular  experiences  of  trav- 
elers to  the  United  States  may  have  created  cer- 
tain observational  biases  which  cannot  easily  be 

"Israel  Joseph  Benjamin,  "Drei  Jahre  in  Amerika  1859-1862," 
in  Handlin,  This  Was  America,  op.  cit.,  p.  274. 

43  Tocqueville,  op.  cit. 

44  Benjamin,  op.  cit,,  p.  273. 

45  Rose  Coser  identifies  the  same  pattern  in  the  Eastern  Euro- 
pean  Jewish   family   in  her   article    "Authority   and   Structural 
Ambivalence  in  the  Middle-Class  Family"  in  the  boolc  of  read- 
ings she  edited,  The  Family:  Its  Structure  and  Functions,  New 
York:  St.  Martin's  Press,  1964,  pp.  370-383. 

46  Fredrika  Bremer,  The  Homes  of  the  New  World,  2  vols.,  New 
York:  Harper  &  Brothers,  1853,  p.  190. 

47  Tocqueville,  op.  cit. 


checked.  Specifically,  many  travelers  did  not  ob- 
serve families  in  their  homes,  but  saw  them  in 
hotels  and  boarding  houses.  Families  that  lived 
in  such  residences  were  frequently  engaged  in 
business  and  represented  the  urban  middle  class. 
The  observations  of  the  urban  middle  class  fam- 
ily tend  to  increase  the  appearance  of  similarity 
between  the  nineteenth  century  family  and  the 
family  of  today. 

Most  of  the  travelers  who  commented  on  fam- 
ily life  in  boarding  houses  were  appalled  at  what 
they  saw.  Young  married  couples  neither  desired 
nor  got  privacy.48  Young  women  were  denied 
the  opportunity  to  develop  domestic  skills  which 
they  would  need  when  they  moved  into  their  own 
homes.  Above  all,  boarding  house  life  for  women 
was  exceedingly  dull.  Men  went  off  to  work  leav- 
ing women  with  nothing  to  do.  Trollope  remarked 
that  she  saw  the  most  elaborate  embroidered 
apparel  there  because  women  had  little  else  with 
which  to  occupy  their  time.49  Several  descriptions 
of  life  in  the  boarding  house  paint  a  dismal 
picture  of  women's  pathetic  attempts  to  occupy 
themselves  until  their  husbands  came  home  from 
work.  A  few  travelers  also  felt  the  inactivity  and 
lack  of  privacy  endangered  the  wife's  morals. 

The  claim  that  husbands  neglected  their  wives 
for  business  was  not  restricted  to  accounts  of 
boarding  house  life.  It  was  one  of  the  most 
frequent  criticisms  of  American  marriages.  Vivid 
detail  is  supplied  to  give  testimony  to  this  situa- 
tion. The  husband  left  for  his  business  early  in 
the  morning,  perhaps  came  home  for  lunch,  but 
usually  did  not  return  until  late  at  night.  This 
situation  was  frequently  used  to  explain  the  dull 
marriages  and  the  lack  of  intimacy  between  family 
members.  Bishop  gives  a  curious  picture  of  the 
husband's  role  in  the  family: 

The  short  period  which  they  con  spend  in  the 
bosom  of  their  families  must  be  an  enjoyment  and 
relaxation  to  them;  therefore,  in  the  absence  of 
any  statements  to  the  contrary,  it  is  but  right  to 
suppose  that  they  are  affectionate  husbands  and 
fathers™ 

Marryat,  among  others,  felt  that  the  family  was 
disintegrating  in  America  though  he  was  not 
specific  about  why  this  was  so. 


48  Boarding  house  life  is  discussed  by  W.  E.  Baxter  in  America 
and  the  Americans,  London:  Geo.  Routhledge  &  Co.,  1855. 
Auguste  Carlier  associated  the  spread  of  boarding  houses  with 
the  decline  of  domestic  life  in  America.  See  his  Marriage  in  the 
United  States,  Boston:  De  Bries,  Ibarra  &  Co.f  1867. 
48  Trollope,  op.  cit. 

50 Anne  Bishop,  The  Englishwomen  in  America,   London:  John 
Murray,  1856,  p.  365. 
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Beyond  the  period  of  infancy  there  is  no  endear- 
ment between  the  parents  and  children;  none  of 
that  sweet  spirit  of  affection  between  brother  and 
sisters;  none  of  those  links  which  unite  one 
family;  of  that  mutual  confidence;  that  rejoicing  in 
each  other's  success;  that  refuge,  when  they  are 
depressed  or  afflicted,  in  the  bosoms  of  those  who 
love  us.51 

Thus  we  find  there  is  some  disagreement  about 
the  closeness  of  the  family  in  America  at  this 
time,  despite  the  widespread  assumption  in  our 
generation  that  family  life  then  was  cohesive  and 
intimate.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  insight  on 
this  problem  is  offered  by  Chevalier,  who  wrote: 

It  may  be  objected  that  in  the  United  States  family 
sentiment  is  much  weaker  than  it  is  in  Europe. 
But  we  must  not  confound  what  is  merely  acci- 
dental and  temporary  with  the  permanent  acquisi- 
tions of  civilization.  The  temporary  weakness  of 
family  sentiment  was  one  of  the  necessary  results 
of  the  general  dispersion  of  individuals  by  which 
the  colonization  of  America  has  been  accom- 
plished ...  As  soon  as  they  have  their  growth, 
the  Yankees  whose  spirit  now  predominates  in  the 
Union  quit  their  parents,  never  to  return,  as 
naturally  and  with  as  little  emotion  as  young  birds 
desert  forever  their  native  nests  as  soon  as  they 
are  fledged.52 

This  statement  suggests  a  reformulation  of  the 
common  latter-day  hypothesis  that  industrializa- 
tion and  urbanization  weaken  family  cohesion. 
There  are  a  number  of  general  centrifugal  forces 
which  may  weaken  the  family.  These  forces  are 
not  always  accompanied  by  industrialization  and 
urbanization.  When,  for  example,  the  family  can- 
not offer  opportunities  locally  to  its  younger  men 
and  women  that  are  equal  to  those  opportunities 
elsewhere,  we  would  expect  that  family  ties  will 
be  weakened. 

American  morality  drew  praise  from  many  of 
the  European  visitors.  The  American  woman's 
self-imposed  restraint  was  often  attributed  to  the 
childhood  freedom  granted  to  her.  Though  a  few 
of  the  travelers  scoffed  at  the  reputed  moral  pur- 
ity of  American  women,  the  great  majority  of 
travelers  who  commented  on  morality  found 
American  women  to  be  almost  beyond  reproach. 
Tocqueville53  and  Wyse54  even  indicate  that  there 
is  less  of  a  double  standard  for  men  than  in 
Europe;  moral  restraints  are  binding  on  the  males 

51  Frederick   Marryat   in    Sydney   Jacjonan    (ed.)»    A    Diary    in 
America,  New  York:  Alfred  A,  Knopf,  1962,  p.  355. 

52  Chevalier,  op.  cit.,  p.  398. 

53  Tocqueville,  op.  cit. 

w  Francis  Wyse,  America,  Its  Realities  and  Resources,  vol.  I, 
London:  T.  C.  Newby,  1846. 


as  well  as  the  female.  But  Marryat  counters,  'To 
suppose  there  is  no  conjugal  infidelity  in  the 
United  States  is  to  suppose  that  human  nature 
is  not  the  same  everywhere.'1 55  Several  travelers 
heard  stories  of  infidelity  but  few  actual  en- 
counters are  reported.  Martineau  claims  that 
disgrace  is  less  permanent  in  the  United  States.56 

Divorce 

Although  divorce  is  touched  upon  in  the  trav- 
elers' accounts,  it  obviously  is  not  a  matter  of 
intense  concern  for  most  of  the  observers.57 
Grattan58  and  Griesinger59  point  out  that  a  divorce 
is  more  difficult  to  obtain  in  America  than  in 
Europe.  Marryat60  and  Marjoribanks61  report  just 
the  opposite.  Several  observers  found  that  di- 
vorce was  increasing  in  this  country.  Wyse  notes 
that  the  problem  had  grown  to  the  point  where 
divorces  were  said  to  exceed  two  thousand  a 
year.02'  The  fact  that  all  the  mention  of  divorce 
occurs  in  accounts  written  after  1845  suggests  an 
increasing  concern  in  the  latter  part  of  the  cen- 
tury. Still,  this  subject  was  relatively  neglected', 
and  did  not  take  on  great  significance  until  after 
the  Civil  War. 

Aging 

One  family  problem  is  conspicuous  by  its 
absence.  This  is  the  problem  of  aging.  Not  a 
single  account  discusses  the  place  of  old  people 
in  the  society  or  even  the  position  of  the  grand- 
parent in  the  family.  Indeed,  the  subject  of  the 
extended  family  is  rarely,  if  ever,  discussed. 
There  are  several  possible  explanations  for  this 
absence.  The  proportion  of  older  persons  in  the 
population  was  quite  small:  less  than  4  per  cent 
of  the  population  was  over  60  years  old.63  Not 
only  were  there  proportionally  fewer  old  people, 
hut  they  were  less  likely  to  be  living  in  urban 
areas  where  they  might  be  viewed  as  a  problem 
to  the  family.  In  rural  areas,  the  older  person 
might  easily  live  with  his  children.  The  accounts 

53  Marryat,  op.  cit.,  p.  431. 

68  Harriet   Martineau   in   Seymour  M.    Lipset    (ed.),    Society   in 

America,  New  York:  Anchor  Books,  1962. 

57  The  intense   concern  with  divorce  does  not  begin  until  the 
rise  of  industrialization  in  the  post-Civil  War  period.   Then  the 
divorce  rate  slowly  rises,  and  public  discussion  of  divorce  rapidly 
increases.    The  Census  did  not  begin  to  report  divorce  rates  un- 
til after  the  Civil  War. 

58  Grattan,  op.  cit. 

59  Griesinger,  op.  cit. 

80  Marryat,  op.  cit. 

81  Alexander  Marjoribanks,  Travels  in  South  and  North  Amer- 
ica, New  York:  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Company,  1853. 

62  Wyse,  op.  cit. 

88  Historical  Statistics,  op.  cit.,  Series  A  71-85. 
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make  no  mention  of  parents  living  with  their 
grown  children.  However,  it  is  likely  that  foreign 
travelers,  accustomed  to  seeing  the  same  pattern 
in  their  own  country,  did  not  think  it  was  worthy 
of  notice.  A  careful  historical  study  of  how  old 
people  were  cared  for  in  this  country  would  be 
most  interesting. 

Parent-Child  Relations 

Many  travelers  point  out  the  loving  care  that 
was  given  to  children  in  America.  Because  of 
early  marriages  and  the  domestic  emphasis  placed 
on  the  married  woman's  role,  large  families  were 
common.04  There  was  almost  complete  agreement 
that  children  were  well  taken  care  of  in  America, 

The  most  significant  observation  about  Ameri- 
can children  was  the  permissive  child-rearing 
patterns  that  apparently  were  widespread  at  this 
time.  A  fifth  of  the  sample  stated  that  youth 
in  America  were  indulged  and  undisciplined. 
Marryat  put  it  bluntly,  "Now,  anyone  who  has 
been  in  the  United  States  must  have  perceived 
that  there  is  little  or  no  parental  control."65 
Many  of  the  Europeans  were  shocked  by  the 
power  children  had  over  their  parents,  their  de- 
fiance of  their  parents*  authority,  and  the  way  the 
children  were  spoiled  and  pampered. 

The  lack  of  restraints  on  children  was  justified 
by  some  travelers  who  felt  this  rejection  of 
authority  was  a  necessary  preparation  for  a 
democratic  citizen.  Martineau  argues: 

Freedom  of  manners  in  children  of  which  so  much 
complaint  has  been  made  by  observers  ...  is  a 
necessary  fact.  Till  the  United  States  ceases  to 
be  republican  —  the  children  there  will  continue 
as  free  and  easy  and  as  important  as  they  are.60 

Some  observers  even  took  delight  in  the  spon- 
taneity and  independence  shown  by  American 
children. 

The  above  suggests  that  the  controversy  be- 
tween permissive  and  authoritarian  child-reading 
has  not  been  confined  to  the  twentieth  century.67 
Also  the  great  respect  and  reverence  for  parental 
authority  that  is  generally  assumed  to  have  existed 
at  this  time  is  not  as  pervasive  as  the  defenders  of 
the  traditional  nineteenth-century  family  would 

w  Calhoun  reports  the  frequency  of  large  families  in  his  study 

of  the  American  family,  op.  cit.,  vol.  H,  chapter  1. 

45  Marryat,  op.  cit.,  p.  351. 

68  Martineau,  op.  cit.,  p.  28.    Four  other  travelers  concur  with 

Martineau. 

87  Miller   and    Swanson   make   a   similar   observation   in   their 

review  of  childrearing  practices.    Daniel  R.  Miller  and  Guy  E. 

Swanson,    The    Changing   American    Parent,    New    York:    John 

Wiley  &  Sons,  Inc.,  1958,  pp.  8-9. 


suggest.  Furthermore,  the  picture  of  the  close 
Victorian  family  is  not  entirely  supported  by 
these  accounts.  Some  travelers  observed  dis- 
harmony as  well  as  harmony  in  the  family, 
though  not  enough  observers  commented  on  this 
subject  to  make  any  conclusive  statements. 

Grattan,  among  others,  comments  on  the  enor- 
mous push  for  children  to  grow  up  and  become 
independent  of  their  families.68  This  may  be  part 
of  the  "business"  stereotype  that  is  present  in 
some  of  these  writings,  but  the  move  toward  early 
maturity  is  consistent  with  the  prevalence  of  early 
marriages.  Girls  over  the  age  of  21  were  con- 
sidered by  some  as  old  maids,  and  boys,  accord- 
ing to  Marryat,69  left  home  in  their  middle  teens. 
This  picture  may  be  somewhat  exaggerated.  Yet 
the  impression  is  that  children  were  not  inclined 
to  stay  in  the  bosom  of  the  family  for  any  longer 
than  they  had  to.  Children  are  frequently  char- 
acterized as  self-confident,  independent,  poised, 
and  mature. 

This  contention  is  supported  by  description  of 
the  American  adolescent.  Freedom  is  the  most 
frequent  word  used  to  describe  adolescent  be- 
havior in  America.  However,  as  already  noted, 
the  freedom  which  existed  between  the  sexes  was 
tempered  by  considerable  restraint. 

There  is  surprisingly  little  criticism  of  the  be- 
havior of  adolescents.  It  is  said  by  a  few  ob- 
servers that  there  was  much  frivolous  dancing 
and  partying.  Adolescents  were  not  given  nearly 
as  much  attention  in  these  accounts  as  would  be 
devoted  to  the  subject  today.  The  stress  on 
growing  up  and  assuming  adult  responsibilities 
seems  to  take  precedence  over  what  is  today 
called  "youth  culture," 70 

From  the  little  information  that  is  reported, 
there  appeared  to  be  less  discontinuity  between 
the  role  of  an  adolescent  and  the  role  of  an  adult. 
This  is  one  point  where  the  industrialized  society 
may  have  placed  added  strains  on  the  family. 
At  least  there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that 
adolescence  as  a  period  of  great  stress  had  not 
yet  been  generally  identified  in  America. 

The  Position  of  Women  in  Sociefy 

The  final  topic  that  emerges  from  the  travelers' 
accounts  is  the  position  of  women  in  American 
society.  This  subject  has  been  touched  upon 
throughout  the  paper.  There  are,  however,  some 
additional  observations  to  be  reported.  Over  a 
fourth  of  the  travelers  comment  favorably  on 

68  Grattanr  op.  cit. 

69  Marryat,  op.  cit. 

*  Parsons,  "Age  and  Sex  in  the  Social  Structure,*1  op.  cit 
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female  beauty  in  America.  Cobden  describes  the 
ladies  as  "petite  but  elegant."  71  At  the  same  time, 
he  notes  that  Boston  ladies  were  "still  deficient  in 
preface  and  postscript."72  Several  writers  con- 
sider the  women  unhealthy  in  appearance.  It  is 
quite  interesting  that  so  many  observers  find  that 
American  looks  fade  at  an  early  age.  Moreau 
expresses  a  common  view  when  he  writes  about 
American  women:  "...  they  are  charming,  ador- 
able at  fifteen,  dried-up  at  twenty-three,  old  at 
thirty-five,  decrepit  at  forty  or  fifty."  73  This  ob- 
servation is  consistent  with  the  comments  dis- 
cussed earlier  about  the  withdrawal  of  the  older 
women  from  social  life.  There  was  probably  little 
motivation  or  need  for  the  women  to  keep  up 
their  appearance.  In  view  of  the  strong  emphasis 
on  morality,  the  attractive  older  woman  may  have 
been  viewed  with  a  certain  suspicion. 

Almost  all  of  the  sample  remarked  that  Amer- 
ican women  were  treated  with  extraordinary  def- 
erence and  respect.  As  a  matter  of  course,  men 
were  expected  to  give  women  any  seat  they  de- 
sired in  a  public  place  even  though  someone  might 
be  sitting  there  and  other  seats  be  available.  One 
traveler  commented  that  he  saw  a  man  grab  a 
chicken  wing  off  another  man's  plate  to  give  to  a 
woman  who  had  asked  for  it.74  Some  Europeans 
found  this  almost  compulsive  chivalry  quite 
proper.  To  them  it  indicated  the  high  esteem  in 
which  the  female  was  held  in  America.  Thornton 
wrote,  "Attention  and  deference  to  women,  if 
carried  to  a  faulty  extreme,  is  an  error  on 
the  right  side;  but  I  deem  it  rather  praiseworthy 
than  faulty  .  .  ."  75  Tocqueville  suggested  that  the 
respect  for  women  was  a  sign  of  a  growing 
equality  between  the  sexes.70 

Many  observers  do  not  agree  with  these  views. 
They  saw  the  respect  as  superficial  and  deceptive. 
The  Pulszkys  had  an  extremely  sophisticated 
analysis  of  this  cult  of  politeness: 

It  appears  as  if  the  gentlemen  would  atone  for 
their  all-absorbing  passion  for  business  by  the 
privilege  they  give  to  the  ladies  of  idling  time 
away  .  .  .  And  as  business  is  a  passion  with  the 
Americans,  not  the  means,  but  the  very  life  of 

71  Richard  Cobden  in  Elizabeth.  Hoon  Cawley  (ed.) ,  The  Amer- 
ican Diaries  of  Richard  Cobden,  Princeton:  Princeton  University 
Press,  1952,  p.  89. 

72  Ibid.,  p,  14. 

73  Moreau,  op.  cit,  p.  98.    Eight  other  travelers  make  the  same 
observation. 

74Marryat,  op.  cit. 

75  Major  John  Thornton,  Diary  of  a  Tour  Through  the  Northern 
States  of  the  Union  and  Canada,  London:  F.  Barker  .  .  .  and  Co., 
1850,  p.  110. 

76  Tocqueville,  op.  cit. 


existence,  they  are  most  anxious  to  keep  this 
department  exclusively  to  themselves;  and,  well 
aware  that  there  is  no  more  infallible  way  to 
secure  noninterference,  than  by  giving  the  general 
impression  that  they  never  act  for  themselves, 
the  lady's  rule  has  become  a  current  phrase,  but 
by  no  means  a  fact  in  the  United  States.77 

Though  others  do  not  see  the  degree  of  ration- 
alization in  the  cult  of  politeness,  there  is  support 
for  the  Pulszkys'  view.  Hall78  and  Martineau79 
state  that  women  occupy  an  inferior  position  in 
American  society.  The  elaborate  courtesy  and 
deference  are  only  substitutes  for  real  respect. 

Although  several  of  the  observers  see  the 
American  woman  as  satisfied  with  her  place  in 
society  and  two  visitors  see  her  fulfilling  a  valu- 
able function  of  maintaining  morality  in  the 
society,  others  feel  strongly  that  the  woman 
occupies  an  ambiguous  position.  Her  lower 
status  in  the  society  is  at  odds  with  the  democratic 
ideology.  She  cannot  be  considered  an  equal  to 
men  as  long  as  she  is  confined  completely  to  the 
home.  The  single  woman  must  give  up  a  good 
deal  of  her  freedom  when  she  marries.  This  loss 
of  freedom  is  not  fully  compensated  for  by  the 
respect  she  gains  by  mothering  her  husband's 
children  and  supervising  his  household.  The 
discontinuity  in  the  role  of  a  woman  is,  in  certain 
respects,  similar  to  the  conflict  between  career 
and  family  that  exists  today.  It  would  be  valuable 
to  look  at  the  diaries  and  letters  of  women  from 
this  period  to  see  whether  there  is  any  indication 
of  such  a  strain. 

The  great  deference  paid  to  women  may  have 
compensated  them,  in  part,  for  this  loss  of  stand- 
ing. But  many  of  the  observers  seemed  to  feel 
that  the  reward  was  not  adequate  compensation. 
It  should  be  said,  however,  that  some  of  the 
observers  were  crusaders  for  women's  rights  in 
Europe,  and  their  dissatisfaction  with  the  cult  of 
politeness  is  to  be  expected. 

Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that  this  kind  of 
strain,  like  many  of  the  other  strains  in  the  family 
which  we  have  pointed  out,  did  not  directly  derive 
from  emerging  industrialization.  No  doubt,  post- 
Civil  War  industrialization  aggravated  the  am- 
biguous position  of  women  in  American  society, 
but  women  by  this  time  may  have  been  ripe  for 
emancipation  from  the  home.  Thus,  we  might  find 
a  convergence  of  social  patterns  rather  than  the 
often-assumed  cause-and-effect  relationship  be- 

77  Pulszky  and  Pulszky,  op.  cit.,  p.  239. 

78  Captain  Basil  Hall,  Travels  in  North  America  in   the  Years 
1827  and  1828,  Edinburgh:  Robert  Cadell,  1830. 

78  Martineau,  op.  cit. 
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tween  industrialization  and  the  emancipation  of 
women. 

CONCLUSION 

The  accounts  of  foreign  travelers  visiting  the 
United  States  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century  contain  valuable  observations  on  the 
American  family.  These  observations  suggest  the 
following  conclusions: 

1.  Changes  in  the  American  family  since  the 
period  of  industrialization  have  been  exaggerated 
by  some  writers.   The  system  of  mate  selection, 
the  marital  relationship,  and  parent-child  relations 
in   the   pre-industrial   family   all   show   striking 
similarities  to  those  in  the  family  of  today.  Family 
strains  commonly  attributed  to  industrialization 
are  evident  to  observers  of  the  family  prior  to 
industrialization. 

2.  Although  the  American  family  is  for  the  most 
part  viewed  favorably  by  the  foreign  travelers, 
it  is  in  no  way  viewed  as  a  tension-free,  har- 


monious institution.  Strains  resulting  from  the 
voluntary  choice  of  mates,  the  abrupt  loss  of 
freedom  for  women  at  marriage,  women's  dis- 
content arising  from  total  domesticity,  lack  of 
discipline  of  American  children,  the  inferior  posi- 
tion of  women  in  American  society  —  these  were 
some  of  the  common  points  of  stress  in  the 
American  family  at  that  time. 

3.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  some  of  these  tensions 
may  have  eased  the  adaptation  to  an  industrial 
society.    The   lack   of   parental   restrictions    on 
American  children  and  the  desire  for  women  to 
improve  their  position  in  society  and  escape  the 
demands  of  domestic  duties  may  have  facilitated 
the  growth  of  the  industrial  system. 

4.  It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  certain 
strains  in  the  American  family  which  are  sources 
of  widespread  concern  today  were  not  noted  by 
foreign  travelers.    Few  comments  were  directed 
at  adolescence,  old  age,  or  divorce,  perhaps  in- 
dicating that  at  that  time  these  areas  were  not 
sources  of  strain. 


CHAPTER  FOUR 


Birth  and  Marriage 


The  use  of  statistics  is  a  necessary  activity  of  the  behavioral  scientist;  it  provides 
bases  to  sustain  hypotheses  or  to  elaborate  theories.  Statistics  also  provides  in- 
sights into  trends  and  respective  changes  in  the  social  order 'and  gives  indications 
of  necessary  conditions  for  change  and  the  direction  of  change.  This  chapter  is 
a  preview  of  imminent  changes  in  marriage  practices  and  family  composition 
over  the  next  decade  or  two;  we  view  the  conditions  of  family  planning  and  fer- 
tility and  its  implications  for  the  society;  discuss  in  some  detail  patterns  of  Negro- 
white  marriage  in  the  United  States;  and  review,  from  a  cross-cultural  perspective, 
teenage  marriage  as  a  phenomenon  of  the  second  half  of  the  twentieth  century. 
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The  authors  note  some  recent  standardizations  of 
American  marriage  trends.  Nearly  all  persons  marry, 
young  persons  are  getting  married  at  about  the 
same  age,  and  women  are  marrying  men  closer  to 

*  Reprinted,  with  the  permission  of  the  authors  and  the  pub- 
lisher, from  the  Journal  of  Marriage  and  the  Family,  29  (1967), 
pp.  249-256. 

tThis  Is  a  slightly  revised  version  of  a  paper  prepared  for 
presentation  to  the  annual  meetings  of  the  American  Sociological 
Association,  Miami  Beach,  Florida,  August  29  to  September  1, 
1966.  Tabulation  of  part  of  the  data  in  this  paper  was  made  pos- 
sible by  funds  provided  by  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  (Re- 
search Grant  CH-00075,  formerly  GM-08262)  to  the  American 
Public  Health  Association  for  a  series  of  monographs  on  vital 
and  health  statistics. 

This  paper  focuses  on  data  for  the  total  population;  marriage 
patterns  by  race  were  the  subject  of  a  companion  paper,  entitled 
"Marital  Status  of  the  Nonwhite  Population  in  1970,"  by  Daniel 
O.  Price,  in  the  same  session  of  the  1966  A.S.A.  meetings. 


their  own  ages  than  before  in  an  industrial  society. 
The  latter  is  responsible  for  a  greater  chance  for  a 
longer  joint  survival  in  these  couples. 

While  there  is  still  much  public  concern  over  teen- 
age marriages,  recent  figures  indicate  that  these 
marriages  have  been  on  the  decline.  The  changes 
in  the  annual  number  of  births,  coupled  with  the 
fact  that  girls  marry  men  two  to  three  years  older 
than  themselves,  have  led  to  a  drop  in  the  number 
of  males  available  to  females  of  marrying  ages. 
This  results  in  what  the  authors  call  the  "marriage 
squeeze."  The  trend  appears  to  be  toward  more 
stable  marriages  as  a  result  of  continuing  efforts 
towards  affluence.  The  number  of  adults  per  house- 
hold is  reported  to  be  declining,  and  an  increasing 
percentage  of  individuals  and  married  couples  are 
maintaining  their  own  households.  These  changes  in 
the  demographic  profile  have  implications  .  for 
policies  and  programs  intended  to  aid  the  family. 

TRENDS  IN  MARRIAGE  AND  STABILITY 
OF  MARRIAGE 

Consideration  of  prospective  changes  in  American 
families  can  begin  with  no  more  appropriate  issue 
than  what  is  happening  to  the  age  at  marriage. 
This  subject  is  of  interest  in  its  own  right,  partly 
because  of  concern  over  the  number  of  teen-age 
marriages.  In  addition,  the  age  at  marriage  sig- 
nificantly influences  events  in  the  middle  and 
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late  stages  of  the  family  life  cycle;  it  determines, 
in  part,  the  age  at  which  the  wife's  responsibilities 
for  child-care  have  declined  to  the  point  where  she 
is  free  to  seek  full-time  employment  and  the 
probability  that  she  and  her  husband  will  survive 
to  enjoy  life  together  after  the  husband  retires. 

Increasing  Similarity  of  Marriage  Ages 

For  several  years  Americans  have  married  at 
an  exceptionally  young  average  age  for  an  in- 


dustrial society.  Furthermore,  American  women 
marry  men  who  are  more  nearly  their  own  ages 
than  is  generally  true  elsewhere.1 

1  Based  on  comparisons  of  average  age  at  first  marriage  for 
males  and  females.  Except  as  noted,  "marriage"  in  this  paper 
refers  to  first  marriage;  in  recent  years  about  four-fifths  of  all 
marriages  in  the  United  States  have  been  first  marriages.  For 
comparative  data  on  the  United  States  and  selected  European 
countries,  see  John  Hajnal,  "Age  at  Marriage  and  Proportions 
Marrying,"  Population  Studies,  7:2  [November,  1953),  pp.  119 
and  120,  Tables  5  and  6.  In  addition,  several  recent  volumes  of 
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Figure  1  *  Median  and  Quartile 
Ages  at  First  Marriage,  by  Age 
in  1966  and  Sex 
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Table  1.     Median  and   Quartile  Ages  at  First  Marriage,   by  Age 

March,  1966* 


in    1966   and   Sex,   for   the   United   States: 


Male 

Female 

Inter- 

Inter- 

Second 

quartile 

Second 

quartile 

Age  in 

First 

quartile 

Third 

range 

First 

quartile 

Third 

range 

1966 

quartile 

(median) 

quartile 

(years) 

quartile 

(median) 

quartile 

(years) 

20  to  24 

20.4f 

— 

— 

— 

18.4 

20.2f 

— 

— 

25  to  29 

20.5 

22.5 

25.lt 

4.6 

18.3 

20.0 

22.5 

4.2 

30  to  34 

20.6 

22.9 

26.1 

5.5 

18.1 

20.2 

22.7 

4.6 

35  to  39 

21.0 

23.3 

26.8 

5.8 

18.5 

20.4 

23.2 

4.7 

40  to  44 

21.4 

23.7 

26.8 

5.4 

19.0 

21.5 

24.3 

5.3 

45  to  49 

22.0 

24.7 

28.2 

6.2 

19.5 

22.1 

25.5 

6.0 

50  to  54 

22.4 

25.2 

29.3 

7.4 

19.1 

22.4 

26.2 

7.1 

55  to  64 

22.0 

25.3 

29.3 

7.9 

19.1 

21.9 

26.5 

7.4 

65  to  74 

22.3 

25.3 

29.3 

7.0 

19.2 

21.9 

25.7 

6.5 

*  Note;  Based  on  data  by  single  years  of  age  at  first  marriage.    Percent  ultimately  marrying  used  to  calculate  these  values  is  percent 

first  married  before  age  45  shown  in  Table  2.    Source:  Based  on  answers  to  March  1966  Current  Population  Survey  question  on  date 

of  first  marriage.   The  data  cover  the  population  of  the  United  States,  except  for  members  of  the  armed  forces  living  in  barracks  and 

similar  quarters,  who  are  not  included  in  the  survey. 

t  Experience  during  age  20  based  on  data  for  persons  21  to  24  years  old  in  1966. 

$  Experience  during  age  25  based  on  data  for  persons  26  to  29  years  old  in  1966. 


One  of  the  striking  features  of  recent  trends  in 
American  marriage  is  the  extent  to  which  mar- 
riage patterns  are  becoming  standardized. 

First,  nearly  everyone  gets  married  nowadays. 
The  projections  shown  in  Table  2  suggest  that  as 
few  as  three  per  cent  of  the  men  and  women 
now  in  their  late  twenties  may  enter  middle  age 
without  having  married.  These  proportions  are 
one-third  of  the  corresponding  proportions  ac- 
tually experienced  by  persons  who  are  now  in 
late  middle  age. 

Second,  to  a  greater  extent  than  before,  young 
persons  are  getting  married  at  about  the  same  age. 
The  reduction  in  the  age  at  marriage  has  been 
accompanied  by  a  compressing  of  marriages  into 
a  narrower  age  range  than  before.  This  is  shown 
in  Figure  1  and  Table  1.  Among  the  ever-married 
men  now  in  late  middle  age,  about  eight  years 
elapsed  between  the  age  by  which  the  first  one- 
fourth  of  the  men  had  married  and  the  age  by 
which  three-fourths  had  married*  For  men  who 
are  now  in  their  late  twenties,  the  corresponding 
figure  is  expected  to  be  about  five  years.  That 
is  to  say,  even  after  the  younger  group  of  men 
have  been  exposed  to  another  two  decades  of 
first  marriage  experience,  the  interquartile  range 


the  United  Nations  Demographic  Yearbook  have  included  com- 
parative statistics  on  marital  status  and  on  number  of  marriages, 
by  age. 


of  age  at  first  marriage  for  this  group  is  expected 
to  be  only  about  two-thirds  of  that  for  the  older 
men.  A  corresponding  trend  has  occurred  among 
women.  The  interquartile  range  of  age  at  first 
marriage  experienced  by  the  women  who  are  now 
in  late  middle  age  was  about  seven  years.  This  is 
expected  to  contract  to  about  four  years  by  the 
time  the  women  who  are  now  in  their  late  twenties 
reach  middle  age. 

Third,  women  are  marrying  men  who  are  closer 
to  their  own  ages.  This  observation  is  suggested 
by  the  declining  difference  between  the  median 
ages  at  first  marriage  for  men  and  women  shown 
in  Table  1  and  is  confirmed  by  data  from  the 
1960  Census,  which  showed  the  median  difference 
between  the  age  of  the  husband  and  the  age  of 
the  wife  for  married  couples  in  which  both 
partners  were  married  only  once.  Husbands  over 
55  years  old  in  1960  were  3.6  years  older  than 
their  wives,  on  the  average;  while  husbands  under 
35  were  only  1.9  years  older  on  the  average. 
Forty-two  percent  of  the  older  husbands  were  at 
least  five  years  older  than  their  wives,  as  com- 
pared with  only  17  percent  of  the  younger 
husbands.2 

2  See  1960  Census  of  Population,  Final  Report  PC(2)-4E,  Marital 
Status,  Table  9,  p,  151.  To  be  sure,  the  younger  men  have  had 
less  opportunity  than  the  older  men  to  marry  women  who  are 
five  or  more  years  younger  than  themselves.  This  is  true  even 
though  the  foregoing  figures  exclude  second  and  later  marriages. 
The  biasing  effect  of  this  fact  on  the  foregoing  comparison  is, 
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Marriage  Age  and  Joint  Survival 

The  lessening  of  the  difference  between  the  ages 
of  the  husband  and  wife  causes  a  significant  im- 
provement in  the  chances  of  joint  survival  of  the 
married  couple.  Under  mortality  conditions  pre- 
vailing in  1960,  a  woman  who  was  married  at  age 
20  to  a  man  four  years  her  senior  ran  a  42-percent 
chance  of  being  widowed  before  age  65,  assuming 
that  she  survived  to  that  age.  If  she  married  a 
man  only  two  years  older  than  herself,  her 
chances  of  widowhood  before  reaching  65  would 
be  only  37  percent,  and,  if  her  husband  were  the 
same  age  as  she,  her  chances  of  widowhood  would 
be  only  33  percent. 

The  joint  survival  of  a  married  couple  depends, 
of  course,  on  a  number  of  factors  besides  the 
difference  between  their  ages.  The  foregoing 
figures  assume  no  divorce,  a  fact  which  would  not 
affect  the  interpretation  if  there  is  no  fundamental 
change  in  the  trend  of  the  divorce  rate;  and  the 
foregoing  figures  assume  constant  mortality  con- 
ditions, whereas  mortality  conditions  will  likely 
change  somewhat  though  probably  not  enough  to 
negate  the  points  being  made.  Nor  do  they  take 
into  account  the  effect  of  separation  and  desertion 
on  the  population  of  married  couples;  but,  as 
indicated  below,  there  seems  actually  to  be  a 
real  likelihood  that  desertions  will  diminish, 
assuming  that  the  educational  and  economic  levels 
of  the  population  improve  over  time. 

However,  the  net  effect  of  these  factors  over 
the  past  ten  years  has  been  such  as  to  suggest 
substantial  future  increases  in  the  proportion  of 
persons  living  with  their  spouses  in  late  middle 
age  and  in  old  age.  For  example,  64  percent  of 
all  women  55  to  64  years  old  were  married  and 
living  with  their  (first  or  subsequent)  husbands  in 
1965.  According  to  experimental  projections,  the 
corresponding  figure  may  increase  eight  points  to 
72  percent  by  1985.  The  smaller  increase  of  about 
three  points  that  is  projected  for  women  over  65 
nonetheless  represents  a  substantial  relative  im- 


however,  probably  compensated  in  large  part  by  the  fact  that, 
by  the  time  of  the  census,  the  marriages  of  the  older  men  had 
been  subject  to  years  of  selective  attrition  through  divorce  and 
widowhood  with  the  result  that  the  proportion  of  the  older  cou- 
ples in  which  the  husband  was  much  older  than  the  wife  would 
have  been  much  smaller  than  it  was  in  the  marriages  of  the 
original  cohort.  The  facts  in  the  paragraph  fallowing  illustrate 
the  faster  than  normal  attrition  by  death  of  those  couples  in 
which  the  husband  is  considerably  older  than  the  wife.  For  evi- 
dence of  a  similar  effect  attributable  to  divorce,  see  Thomas  P. 
Monahan,  "Does  Age  at  Marriage  Matter  in  Divorce?"  Social 
Forces,  32:1  {October,  1953),  pp.  81-87. 


provement  over  the  current  level  of  34  percent  in 
this  age  range, 

Decline  in  Teen-Age  Marriages 

The  public  concern  over  the  number  of  teen-age 
marriages  has  arisen  because  of  the  notorious 
instability  of  these  marriages.  The  1960  Census 
showed  that,  among  the  men  who  first  married 
at  age  18  during  the  period  five  to  15  years  prior 
to  the  census,  the  first  marriage  was  not  intact  at 
the  time  of  the  census  in  about  21  percent  of  the 
cases.  This  was  twice  as  high  as  the  proportion 
of  not  intact  first  marriages  among  men  who  first 
married  at  ages  23  to  24.  A  similar  relationship 
was  evident  in  the  data  for  females.3  (Nearly  all 
such  persons  with  first  marriage  not  intact  were 
divorced,  separated,  or  remarried  at  the  time  of 
the  census.) 

Actually,  however,  figures  that  have  recently 
become  available  (shown  in  Figure  2  and  Table  2} 
show  that  the  marriage  rate  among  very  young 
women  reached  a  peak  perhaps  ten  to  15  years 
ago  and  is  now  on  the  decline.  Twenty-three  per- 
cent of  all  the  women  who  are  currently  30  to  34 
years  old  married  before  age  18.  The  rate  of  early 
teen-age  marriages  is  successively  smaller  for  each 
younger  group  of  women.  Only  15  percent  of  all 
the  women  who  are  currently  18  and  19  years  old 
married  before  age  18. 

Extremely  young  age  at  marriage  has  never  been 
very  widespread  among  men.  Thus,  the  propor- 
tion of  men  who  married  before  age  18  appears 
to  have  been  no  greater  than  four  percent  for  any 
of  the  age  groups  shown.  Even  so,  the  percent  of 
very  young  marriages  among  men  who  are  now  in 
their  late  twenties  was  twice  as  high  as  it  was 
among  men  now  in  their  forties,  and  there  is 
evidence  of  a  recent  downturn  in  this  percent 
among  men  who  are  now  in  their  late  teens. 

This  may  or  may  not  portend  a  downturn  in  the 
percent  of  all  men  who  marry  under  age  20, 
which  rose  in  recent  years  from  nine  percent  for 
the  men  who  are  now  in  their  late  forties  to  a 
stable  level  of  around  18  percent  for  the  men  who 
are  now  under  35. 

The  recent  downward  trend  in  teen-age  mar- 
riages among  women  may  be  in  part  a  response 
to  the  changing  ratio  of  males  to  females  in  the 
marriageable  ages.  If  so,  this  has  interesting  im- 
plications for  the  pattern  of  age  at  marriage  in  the 
next  few  years. 


*See  1960  Census  of  Population,   Final  Report  PC(2)-4D,  Age 
at  First  Marriage,  Table  10. 
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Figure  2  •  Percent  of  All  Persons  Who 
First  Married  Before  Specified  Age,  by 
Age  in  1966  and  Sex 
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Source:  Table  2 


Age  Group  in  1966 


The  "Marriage  Squeeze" 

Because  of  past  changes  in  the  annual  number 
of  births  and  because  women  marry  men  who  are 
two  or  three  years  their  senior,  on  the  average, 
there  has  been,  in  the  past  few  years,  a  drop  in 
the  number  of  males  per  100  females  in  the  main 
marrying  ages.  By  the  main  marrying  ages,  the 


authors  mean  those  between  the  first  and  third 
quartile  ages  at  first  marriage  according  to  recent 
experience,  or  approximately  ages  18  to  22  for 
females  and  20  to  24  for  males. 

In  the  early  1950's  there  were,  in  the  average 
year,  about  104  males  per  100  females  in  the 
main  marrying  ages.  In  the  late  1950's  this  ratio 
had  dropped  to  99  per  100,  and  in  the  early  1960's 
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Table  2.     Percent  of  All  Persons  Who  First  Married  Before  Specified  Age,  by  Age  in  1966  and  Sex,  for  the 

United  States:  March,  1966* 


Percent  of  Ail  Persons  in  Age  Group  Who  First  Married  Before  Age  — 

Age  in  1  966  and  Sex 

18 

20 

22 

25 

30 

35 

45f 

Male 

18  and  19  years 

2.9 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

20  to  24  years 

3.9 

18.4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

94.7 

25  to  29  years 

4.4 

18.5 

42.5 

72.2 

— 

— 

96.7 

30  to  34  years 

4.1 

17.9 

38.1 

65.4 

84.0 

— 

95.3 

35  to  39  years 

3.6 

13.8 

34.3 

59.3 

81.1 

88.7 

93.6 

40  to  44  years 

3.3 

12.0 

29.9 

58.3 

81.3 

88.3 

93.1 

45  to  49  years 

2.2 

8.8 

23.3 

49.5 

79.7 

89.5 

94.1 

50  to  54  years 

2.5 

8.4 

19.7 

43.5 

71.1 

83.9 

90.7 

55  to  64  years 

2.6 

9.6 

22.5 

42.6 

67.1 

80J 

89J 

65  to  74  years 

2.1 

8.7 

20.1 

41.8 

69.0 

78.8 

87.8 

Female 

18  and  19  years 

14.7 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

20  to  24  years 

19.1 

45.6 

— 

— 

— 

— 

95.5 

25  to  29  years 

20.3 

48.8 

69.1 

85.2 

— 

— 

97.2 

30  to  34  years 

22.9 

46.7 

67.2 

84.0 

92.8 

— 

97.1 

35  to  39  years 

17.1 

42.9 

63.4 

80.3 

90.5 

93.7 

95.9 

40  to  44  years 

15.0 

33.0 

53.1 

76.1 

87.8 

91.6 

95.0 

45  to  49  years 

12.8 

27.8 

46.4 

68.3 

85.4 

91.0 

94.1 

50  to  54  years 

15.6 

30.1 

44.0 

63.6 

81.2 

88.7 

93.0 

55  to  64  years 

15.4 

31.7 

46.3 

62.2 

77.6 

84.8 

90.7 

65  to  74  years 

13.5 

28.8 

45.3 

64.2 

80.7 

85.8 

89.6 

*  Source:  Based  on  answers  to  March  1966  Current  Population  Survey  question  on  date  of  first  marriage.  The  data  cover  the  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States,  except  for  members  of  the  armed  forces  living  in  barracks  and  similar  quarters,  who  are  not  included  in 
the  survey. 

f  For  persons  under  45  years  old  in  1966,  the  percent  first  married  by  age  45  was  projected  on  the  assumption  that  the  rate  of 
first  marriage  per  1,000  single  persons  between  the  current  age  and  age  45  will  be  the  same  as  observed  between  corresponding 
ages  among  persons  45  to  49  years  old  in  1936.  See  John  Hajnal,  "Age  of  Marriage  and  Proportions  Marrying,"  Population  Sfud/'es, 
7:2  (November,  1953),  p.  115,  for  method  of  calculation. 


it  was  only  94.  In  the  latter  half  of  the  1960's,  it 
will  average  only  about  93  and  will  subsequently 
return  to  99  per  100  in  the  early  1970's.4 

These  figures  describe,  in  broad  terms,  the 
"marriage  squeeze"  that  has  resulted  from  the  fact 
that  the  girls  born  in  the  postwar  baby  boom  have 
come  of  age  (for  purposes  of  marriage)  sooner 
than  the  boys. 

Generally  speaking,  the  squeeze  can  be  resolved 
in  any  or  all  of  several  ways:  by  the  boys  marrying 
for  the  first  time  at  younger  ages  or  by  the  girls 
marrying  for  the  first  time  at  older  ages  or 
marrying  older  widowed  and  divorced  men  or 
older  single  men  who  might  not  otherwise  have 


*  Data  for  1950  to  1964  were  based  on  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Cen- 
sus, Current  Population  Reports,  Series  P-25,  Nos.  311  and  314. 
Data  for  1965  to  1974  were  derived,  on  the  assumption  of  no 
mortality  or  net  immigration,  from  population  estimates  by 
single  years  of  age  for  1965  shown  in  Series  P-25,  No.  286. 


married.  Or  it  is  possible  that  more  girls  will 
ultimately  not  marry  at  all. 

Any  of  these  ways  out  of  the  squeeze  involves 
a  sequence  of  changes  in  age  at  marriage  and  in 
the  difference  between  the  ages  of  the  husband 
and  wife.  The  evidence  so  far  available  suggests 
that,  in  the  first  half  of  the  1960's,  the  marriage 
squeeze  was  resolved  in  large  part  by  changes  in 
the  marriage  patterns  of  the  women  and  not  by 
alteration  of  the  trend  of  ages  at  first  marriage  for 
men.  The  data  in  Figures  1  and  2  show  no  ac- 
celeration in  the  downward  trend  of  male  ages  at 
first  marriage.  This  fact  may  be  construed  as 
implying  that,  up  to  now,  the  young  men  have 
been  successfully  warding  off  any  pressure  from 
the  mounting  numbers  of  marriageable  young 
women. 

The  marriage  squeeze  will  continue  for  perhaps 
a  decade.  If  the  pattern  of  ages  for  men  at  mar- 
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Table  3.     Test  Projections  of  Marriages  in  the  United 
States:  1965  to  1985*  (In  Millions) 


Total  Marriages  in 

Period 
[Beginning  and 

Period,  Assuming 
Continuation  of  1  959 

Difference 

Ending  July  1) 

to  1964  Rates  for: 

Males         Females 

1965  to  1970 

9.3                 9.9 

.6 

1970  to  1975 

10.7               11.2 

.5 

1975  to  1980 

11.9               12.3 

.4 

1980  to  1985 

12.6               12.7 

.1 

*  Source:  See  text. 

riage  from  1965  to  1975  is  like  that  observed  in 
the  first  half  of  the  19605s,  then  about  a  million 
women  will  have  to  postpone  getting  married 
(Table  3).  This  figure  represents  the  difference 
between  (a)  the  number  of  women  who  would  get 
married  if  marriages  followed  the  rates  observed 
for  females  from  1959  to  1964  and  (b)  the  number 
who  would  marry  if  the  number  of  marriages  were 
governed  by  the  observed  marriage  rates  for 
males.  If  such  a  postponement  occurred,  it  would 
force  the  lifetime  age  at  first  marriage  up  about 
one-third  of  a  year  for  the  women  who  enter  the 
marriage  ages  during  this  period.  Such  an  increase 
would  represent  a  continuation  of  the  rise  in  the 
female  age  at  first  marriage  that  has  been  observed 
since  the  late  1950's.5 

Of  course,  in  the  next  few  years  the  tide  may 
turn  so  that  the  women,  rather  than  the  men,  will 
have  their  way.  Thus,  if  the  girls  persuade  the 
boys  to  marry  prematurely,  by  the  standards  of 
recent  years,  there  will  be  more  marriages  and 
more  young  husbands  than  otherwise. 

More  Marriages  Remaining  Intact 

The  preceding  discussion  already  suggested  the 
extent  to  which  marital  dissolution  due  to  widow- 
hood will  be  reduced  by  recent  reductions  in  the 
difference  between  the  ages  of  the  husband  and 
wife,  Additional  changes  toward  more  marriages 
remaining  intact  may  be  expected  as  a  natural 
result  of  the  anticipated  continuation  in  the  up- 
grading of  the  population  with  respect  to  income 

5  The  difference  between  the  figures  in  the  first  two  columns 
of  Table  3  continues  to  1974-1980,  even  though  the  sex  ratio  in 
the  main  ages  at  marriage  .returns  to  near  balance  in  the  early 
1970's.  This  is  in  part  because  the  ratio  of  men  to  women  in 
selected  ages  does  not  adequately  describe  the  relative  avail- 
ability of  marriageable  men  and  women  of  all  ages  and,  in  part, 
because  marriage  patterns  over  a  period  of  years  affect  the  pro- 
portions of  single  persons  in  ways  that  are  not  taken  account  of 
in  ratios  that  include  all  persons  regardless  of  marital  status. 
However,  the  apparent  discrepancy  is  being  made  the  subject 
of  further  study. 


inasmuch  as  separation  and  divorce  are  less 
extensive  among  the  affluent  than  among  the 
poor.6 

Hollywood  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding, 
statistics  from  the  1960  Census  provide  further 
confirmation  of  the  fact  that  stability  of  mar- 
riage is  a  condition  that  is  shared  less  by  the 
lower-status  segments  of  the  population  than  by 
the  rest. 

The  special  reports  of  the  1960  Census  on 
Marital  Status  and  Age  at  First  Marriage  de- 
voted much  attention  to  social  and  economic 
analysis  of  the  patterns  of  marriage  and  dissolu- 
tion of  marriage  among  men  45  to  54  years  old, 
a  group  that  has  reached  its  peak  earning  capacity 
and  among  whom  few  additional  first  marriages 
will  occur.  There  were  one  and  a  half  million 
ever-married  white  men  in  this  age  group  with 
incomes  of  less  than  $3,000,  and  more  than  two 
million  with  incomes  of  $10,000  or  more.  Fully 
29  percent  of  the  poor  men,  but  only  16  percent  of 
the  affluent  men,  were  no  longer  living  with  their 
first  wives  at  the  time  of  the  census.  The  cor- 
responding relationship  was  even  more  striking 
among  nonwhites  than  it  was  for  whites.7  These 
differences  are  too  great  to  be  attributed  solely  to 
socioeconomic  differences  in  the  proportion  of 
men  whose  wives  have  died.  It  follows  that  these 
differences  reflect,  in  part,  socioeconomic  dif- 
ferences in  divorce  and  separation.8  Barring  a 
rise  in  the  divorce  rate  or  major  changes  in  the 
pattern  of  divorce  and  separation  by  socio- 
economic  status,  the  reduction  of  poverty  should 

6  Furthermore,    to    the    extent    that    poverty    and    unfavorable 
health  conditions  are  deterrents  to  initial  marriage  or  remar- 
riage, the  reduction  of  poverty  and  the  improvement  of  health 
conditions   in   the  future   should  increase   the   proportion  who 
marry  and  the  proportion  who  remarry.    Available  statistics  on 
the    relationship    between    socioeconomic    status,    health,    and 
marriage  are  discussed  in  a  monograph  in  preparation  by  Hugh 
Carter  and  Paul  C.  Click,  Marriage  and  Divorce:  A  Social  and 
Economic  Study,  forthcoming. 

7  The  data  are  set  forth  in  1960  Census   of  Population,   Final 
Report  PC(2)-4E,  op.  cit.,  Table  6. 

8  To    assert   the   contrary   is   to   imply   extraordinary   socioeco- 
nomic differences  in  the  mortality  of  the  wives.    Suppose  that 
4.6  percent  of  the  affluent  white  men  were  widowed.    (This  is 
an  average  figure  based  on  white  female  mortality  between  ages 
22  and  47  as  given  in  the  1950  life  tables.)    Subtracting  this  figure 
from  the  16.2  percent  who  were  not  living  with  their  first  wives 
leaves  11.6  percent  as  the  estimate  of  unstable  marriages.    If  it 
be  asserted  that  the  same  rate  of  instability  characterized  the 
marriages  of  the  poor  men,  then  the  implied  widowhood  rate 
among  these  men  is  given  by  28.7  — 11.6  =  17.1  where  28.7  is 
the  percent  of  ever-married  poor  men  not  living  with  their  first 
wives.    The  implied  mortality  of  the  poor  wives  is,  therefore, 
nearly  four  times  that  assumed  for  the   affluent  wives.    The 
present  writers  know  of  no  reason  to  believe  such  a  figure.  The 
ratio  of  death  rates  among  wives  of  the  poor  to  those  among 
wives  of  the  affluent  is  more  likely  to  be  on  the  order  of  two 
to   one  according  to  the  findings  of  Hauser  and  Kitagawa   as 
reported  in  the  Washington  Post,  July  10,  1966,  page  M3. 
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result  in  a  substantial  long-term  improvement  in 
the  average  stability  of  marriages. 

This  expectation  is  expressed  with  slight  reser- 
vations in  view  of  the  increases  over  the  past  few 
years  in  the  percent  of  the  population  who  are 
divorced.  A  recent  Census  Bureau  report  shows 
the  following  age-standardized  percentages  of 
divorced  persons  in  the  population  14  years  old 
"and  over:9 


Year 
1966 
1965 
1960 
1955 


Male 
2.2 
2.2 
1.9 
1.8 


Female 
3.1 
2.9 
2.6 
2.3 


However,  these  increases  do  not  necessarily  imply 
the  existence  of  a  rising  divorce  rate,  nor  is  there 
independent  evidence  of  such.  A  stable  divorce 
rate  may  produce  an  increasing  accumulation  of 
divorced  persons  in  the  population  unless  re- 
marriage is  universal  and  instantaneous.  This  it 
is  not,  although  remarriage  rates  for  divorced 
persons  are  high.  Click  estimated  that  about 
three-fourths  of  the  persons  who  were  divorced 
from  1943  to  1948  had  remarried  by  1948.10 

FAMILY  SIZE  AND  LIVING  ARRANGEMENTS 

Reference  has  been  made  to  estimated  future 
marriages  and  changes  in  the  marital  status  of  the 
population.  These  projections,  and  the  ones  to 
follow,  are  test  calculations  that  have  been  pro- 
duced in  the  course  of  work  at  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census  toward  the  preparation  of  a  new  set 
of  household  and  family  projections.  These  pro- 
jections have  been  prepared  in  order  to  examine 
the  effect  of  various  assumptions  on  estimates  for 
the  future.  They  do  not  constitute  official  pro- 
jections of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  They  do 
represent  a  few  among  a  variety  of  plausible  or 
instructive  ways  of  expressing  the  implications 
that  recent  trends  may  have  for  the  future. 

The  family  structure  of  the  future  is  studied 
here  by  means  of  statistics  on  anticipated  trends 
in  the  living  arrangements  of  the  population.  In 
these  figures,  marriages  have  been  projected  by 
assuming  that  the  marriage  rates  of  1959  to  1964 
will  continue  and  by  imposing  the  condition  that 
the  number  of  marriages  will  be  the  average  of 
the  number  projected  separately  for  men  and 
women.  It  is  assumed  further  that  the  living  ar- 
rangements of  the  population  (as  measured  by 

9  Current  Population  Reports,  Series  P-20,  No.  159. 

10  Paul   C.    Click,    "First  Marriages   and  Remarriages,"    Ameri- 
can Sociological  Review,  14  tf  (December,  1949} »  p,  733. 


Table  4.     Persons  per  Household  and  Family  in  the 

United  States,  1940  to  1966,  and  Test  Projections  for 

1985* 


Year 

Persons  per 
Household 

Persons  per 
Family 

All 
ages 

Under 
18 

18  and 
over 

AH 
ages 

Under 
18 

18  and 
over 

1940 
1950 
1960 
1966 

3.7 
3.4 
3.3 
3.3 

1.1 
1.1 
1.2 
1.2 

2.5 
2.3 
2.1 
2.1 

3.8 
3.5 
3.7 
3.7 

1.2 
1.2 
1.4 
1.4 

2.5 
2.4   " 
2.3 
2.3 

1985      3.1        1.1 


1.9 


3.5         1.4 


2.2 


*  Source:  See  text. 

percent  living  in  families,  percent  maintaining 
their  own  households,  etc.)  will  continue  to 
change  at  the  same  rate  at  which  they  changed 
from  1957  to  1964.  The  population  assumed  in 
these  projections  is  the  Census  Bureau's  Series  B. 
The  results  of  one  set  of  such  assumptions  are  set 
forth  in  Tables  4  and  5. 

Adulfs  Per  Household  Declining 

These  results  indicate  a  continued  decline  in 
the  average  number  of  adults  per  household  and 
family  and  little  change  in  the  average  number  of 
children.11  The  figures  express  the  average  size  of 

11 A  household  is  all  the  occupants  of  a  housing  unit  and  may 
consist  of  one  person  living  alone,  a  family  and  any  lodgers, 
a  few  persons  sharing  an  apartment,  etc.  A  family  consists  of 
two  or  more  related  persons  living  in  the  same  household. 

Table  5.     Percent  of  Married  Couples  and  Individuals 

with   Their   Own    Households,   for   the   United   States, 

1965,  and  Test  Projections  for  1985* 


Percent  with  Own  Household 

Type  of  Unit 
and  Year 

Total,  age 

20  to 

65  and 

20  and  over 

64 

over 

Married  couples 

and  individuals 

1965 

78 

78 

79 

1985 

86 

84 

90 

Married  couples 

1965 

98 

98 

98 

1985 

99 

99 

99 

Individuals  f 

1965 

51 

45 

66 

1985 

64 

56 

84 

*  Source:  See  text. 

fAH  persons  except  married,  spouse  present,  and  inmates  of 

institutions. 
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households  and  families  in  terms  of  the  number  of 
persons  living  together  at  any  one  point  in  time. 
The  1966  figures  on  children,  for  instance,  refer  to 
the  average  number  now  living  in  the  household 
or  family  and  not  to  the  number  born.  Further- 
more, the  numbers  of  households  and  families  in- 
clude those  with  no  children  as  well  as  those  with 
children. 

The  1985  estimate  of  2.2  adults  per  family  is 
very  close  to  a  minimum  average.  It  is  subject  to 
substantial  further  reduction  only  by  further  re- 
ducing the  number  of  offspring  over  the  age  of  17 
who  live  with  their  parents.  The  average  number 
of  adults  per  family  cannot  fall  much  below  two, 
since  nearly  nine  out  of  ten  families  include  a 
husband  and  wife. 

The  average  size  of  household  declines  a  small 
amount  in  the  test  projections;  however,  the  rela- 
tive decline  is  slightly  greater  than  that  for  the 
average  family  size.  The  average  size  of  house- 
hold is  smaller  to  begin  with  because  it  takes  into 
account  persons  who  live  alone  and  maintain  their 
own  home.  This  average  is  subject  to  greater 
potential  decline  than  the  average  family  size, 
because  there  are  still  many  people  who  poten- 
tially might  set  up  housekeeping  by  themselves 
who  have  not  yet  done  so.  Moreover,  there  is  a 
strong  prospect  for  further  household  formation 
from  this  source  if  the  projections  in  Table  5 
prove  to  be  well  founded. 

Increasing  Headship  Among  Individuals 

In  1965  about  78  percent  of  the  married  couples 
and  individuals  who  might  have  maintained  their 
own  household  were  actually  doing  so.  An 
Individual  who  might  maintain  his  own  house- 
hold is  defined,  for  present  purposes,  as  anyone 
20  years  old  and  over  who  is  not  "married  with 
spouse  present"  and  is  not  an  inmate  of  an  insti- 
tution. The  category  includes  heads  of-  broken 
families,  persons  living  alone,  adult  children  and 
relatives  in  the  home,  lodgers,  and  other  persons 
who  live  with  a  relative  or  share  the  living  accom- 
modations of  someone  else,  and  persons  in  room- 
ing houses  and  other  group  quarters. 

No  substantial  increase  in  the  number  of 
separate  households  can  result  from  an  increase 
in  the  propensity  of  married  couples  to  maintain 
their  own  households,  since  98  percent  already 
do  so.  However,  only  half  the  eligible  individuals 
were  maintaining  their  own  households  in  1965. 
Recent  trends  suggest  that  this  figure  may  rise  to 
two-thirds  of  the  eligible  individuals  by  1985. 
The  increase  anticipated  among  individuals  at  age 
65  and  over  is  fairly  striking,  rising  as  it  does  from 


66  to  84  percent  of  the  eligibles.  Medicare  and 
other  social  programs  may  cause  this  to  rise  even 
further  by  making  it  possible  for  higher  propor- 
tions of  aged  relatives  who  now  share  the  homes 
of  children  to  be  self-sustaining  or  to  remove 
themselves  from  the  population  of  eligibles,  as 
here  defined,  by  entering  a  nursing  home. 

CONCLUSION 

A  review  of  recent  trends  in  marriage  and 
family  statistics  provides  a  basis  for  the  follow- 
ing expectations,  if  one  keeps  in  mind  the  fore- 
going qualifications: 

1.  Persons  now  in  their  late  twenties  and  their 
early  thirties  are  more  likely  to  marry  at  some 
time  in  their  lives  than  any  other  group  on  record. 

2.  The  rate  of  teen-age  marriage,  which  is  now 
on  the  decline,  will  continue  to  go  down  for  a 
while,  then  level  off. 

3.  The  relative  over  supply  of  young  women  will 
tend  to  produce  a  further  rise  in  the  next  ten  years 
in  the  age  at  which  women  marry  for  the  first  time. 

4.  The  compression  of  marriages  into  a  narrow 
age  range  will  cause  marriage  and  household  for- 
mation to  be  somewhat  more  responsive  than 
before  to  changes  in  the  number  of  past  births 
from  which  the  marrying  population  comes. 

5.  Over  and  above  any  general  decline  in  mor- 
tality, the  declines  in  the  difference  between  the 
ages  of  the  husband  and  wife  will  reduce  the  fre- 
quency of  widowhood  and  increase  the  proportion 
of  couples  who  survive  jointly  to  retirement  age. 

6.  Declines  in  the  relative  frequency  of  divorce 
and  separation  should  result  to  the  extent  that 
there  are  reductions  in  poverty  and  general  im- 
provements in  the  socioeconomic  status  of  the 
population. 

7.  The  small  average  size  of  American  families 
(in  terms  of  related  persons  sharing  the  same  living 
quarters)  will  not  change  very  much,  but  the  aver- 
age number  of  adult  members  may  come  very  close 
to  a  minimum  size.  Greater  changes  are  likely  to 
develop  only  if  there  are  major  changes  in  the 
average  number  of  children  in  the  home. 

8.  Nearly  all  married  couples  now  maintain  their 
own  households.  In  addition,  there  is  a  good  pros- 
pect that  within  the  next  20  years  five  out  of 
every  six  aged  individuals  not  in  institutions  will 
keep  house  on  their  own,  and  more  than  half 
the  adult  individuals  of  other  ages  will  do  so. 

In  closing,  it  is  acknowledged  that  here  and  there 
the  observations  presented  have  gone  a  step  or 
two  beyond  the  projections.  Furthermore,  the 
future  patterns  could  actually  veer  off  in  new 
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directions  not  anticipated  in  the  projections.  How- 
ever, there  is  reason  to  expect  that  further  devel- 
opment of  the  program  for  preparing  marriage  and 
family  projections,  and  improvements  in  the  data 
available,  will  make  it  possible  to  reduce  the  area 
of  uncertainty  and  to  provide  prompt  corrections 
of  future  readings  so  as  to  bring  them  in  line  with 
current  developments. 


14      "Boom  Babies"  Come 
of  Age:  The 
American  Family  at 
the  Crossroads* 

Population  Reference  Bureau 


The  fact  that  a  low  birth  rate  can  produce  large 
population  increases  is  not  as  much  of  a  paradox 
as  it  first  might  seem.  Ever  since  the  early  days  of 
our  country,  American  population  has  multiplied  Im- 
pressively in  spite  of  a  declining  birth  rate  —  a 
trend  that  has  somewhat  leveled  today.  Yet  the 
number  of  births  per  year  continues  to  mount.  The 
composition  of  the  United  States  population  has 
changed  drastically  in  the  thirty  years  from  1935 
to  1965,  with  a  larger  proportion  of  either  very 
old  or  very  young  persons,  and  fewer  in  the  Inter- 
mediate age  groups. 

The  boom  babes  born  during  the  early  postwar 
years  are  now  beginning  to  marry  and  have  the 
potential  for  an  enormous  population  increase,  plac- 
ing the  nation  at  a  demographic  crossroads. 

Based  on  findings  of  the  OAF  studies,  this  paper 
reports  that  the  "ideal"  family  has  increased  from 
an  average  of  3  to  3.5  children.  Yet  this  "ideal" 
is  higher  than  the  number  actually  desired  —  be- 
tween 3.1  and  3.4.  To  a  surprising  degree,  the 
average  American  couple  has  been  harmonizing  the 
actual  number  of  children  had  with  the  desired 
number.  There  is  a  virtual  disappearance  of  the 
voluntarily  childless  couple.  A  correlation  exists 
between  religion  and  the  desired  number  of  children 


*  Reprinted  from  Population  Bulletin,  22  [August  1966),  pp.  $1- 
79,  Population  Reference  Bureau,  Washington,  B.C.,  with  the 
permission  of  Robert  C.  Cook,  editor.  This  Bulletin  was  written 
from  a  report  prepared  by  Goody  Solomon. 


and  willingness  to  control  fertility.  Education,  more 
than  any  other  single  characteristic,  seems  to  deter- 
mine the  wife's  ability  to  control  fertility. 

In  brief,  the  United  States  birth  rate  has  fluctuated 
considerably,  from  an  all-time  low  in  the  mid-1 930's 
through  a  baby  boom  in  the  late  1940's  to  more  of 
a  leveling  off  today. 

Nearly  all  American  parents  would  ridicule  the 
idea  that  having  one  additional  child  could  con- 
tribute to  a  national  calamity.  Yet  this  is  the 
situation  today.  Within  recent  years  American 
women  have  averaged  slightly  over  three  children 
each.  Were  they  to  achieve  an  average  of  3.5  and 
maintain  it  to  the  end  of  the  century,  the  U.  S. 
population  would  total  400  million,  twice  what  it 
is  today.  So  sudden  a  doubling  would  have  dire 
effects  on  the  American  scene.  Famine  would  not 
be  a  threat  of  course.  But  the  asphalt  and  the 
concrete  jungles  would  grow  relentlessly.  Conges- 
tion and  pollution  would  prevail.  The  psycholog- 
ical effects  of  crowding  —  in  crime  and  violence 
—  would  be  more  prevalent  than  they  are  today. 
After  a  second  generation  of  such  growth,  the 
population  would  approach  the  billion  mark  and 
the  American  dream,  as  we  now  envision  it,  would 
be  on  the  way  to  becoming  a  nightmare. 

Ten  years  ago,  this  alarming  prospect  seemed 
much  more  likely  than  it  does  today.  The  U.S. 
birth  rate  has  shown  a  downward  trend  since 
1957,  which,  if  it  continues,  would  reduce  the 
average  family  by  one  child  to  about  2.5.  Such  a 
cutback  would  shrink  the  national  increase  by 
70  million  for  a  total  of  330  million  Americans 
by  the  end  of  the  century.  A  further  reduction  to 
1.5  children  would  slice  the  population  to  260  mil- 
lion by  the  year  2000.  This  last  figure  would  still 
be  a  substantial  increase  over  the  present  200 
million  total,  but  the  rate  of  growth  would  be 
far  more  manageable. 

Short  range,  however,  there  is  little  likelihood 
of  a  further  downswing  in  the  birth  rate.  If  any- 
thing, the  coming  of  age  of  boom  babies  will  bring 
an  unprecedented  number  of  couples  into  parent- 
hood, thus  boosting  the  birth  rate. 

Were  the  fertility  consensus  to  tilt  the  other  way 
and  were  the  four-  or  five-children  family  to  be- 
come the  popular  ideal  —  fortunately,  a  most  un- 
likely prospect  —  the  United  States  would  defi- 
nitely be  on  the  economic  toboggan  snowed  under 
with  burgeoning  population. 

The  intriguing  aspect  of  such  reflections  is  that 
in  the  United  States  at  the  present  time  the  level 
of  fertility  is  predominantly  determined  by  a  mul- 
titude of  individual  decisions:  some  couples  can- 
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not  have  any  children  for  a  variety  of  physiological 
reasons;  another  cadre  of  couples  overshoot  their 
ideal  by  one  or  even  two  children.  But  the  record 
proves  that  an  impressive  majority  of  couples  are 
highly  competent  sharpshooters  when  it  comes  to 
calling  the  shots  on  how  many  children  they  want 
to  have.  If  they  have  a  problem,  it  is  one  of  timing 
their  marksmanship  so  that  they  are  able  to  space 
their  children  more  comfortably. 

This  record,  over  the  past  century,  proves  that 
even  though  befogged  in  ignorance  of  popula- 
tion dynamics,  and  shrouded  in  reactionary  laws, 
the  people  of  the  United  States  have  managed  to 
make  astonishingly  wise  decisions.  Now  in  the 
age  of  increased  enlightenment,  that  excellent 
record  of  past  performance  will  hopefully  be 
sustained. 

The  fertility  transition  which  has  already  taken 
place  is  truly  phenomenal.  In  the  early  decades 
of  the  Republic,  the  number  of  children  ever  born 
per  woman  is  believed  to  have  been  between  8 
and  10.  In  compensating  for  ever  declining  death 
rates,  the  American  people,  with  very  little  statis- 
tical enlightenment  and  no  governmental  nudging, 
cut  the  children-per-woman  ratio  from  8  to  10  to 
about  3  by  1920  and  to  just  over  2  in  the  parlous 
days  of  the  great  depression. 

Such  a  level  of  fertility  dips  toward  the  long- 
pull  replacement  level  which  necessitates  that 
each  woman  average  a  fraction  over  two  children. 
To  keep  population  growth  in  balance,  each 
woman  must  have  one  adult  daughter  who  lives 
through  the  childbearing  age. 

Whatever  the  future  brings,  there  are  several 
paradoxes  in  the  population  situation  in  the  United 
States  at  the  present  moment.  Though  the  birth 
rate  has  been  declining  for  a  decade,  the  popula- 
tion continues  to  grow  substantially.  Even  with  a 
further  decline  in  the  birth  rate,  the  population 
will  continue  to  grow.  Recent  alarmist  statements 
have  been  published  warning  that  the  United 
States  is  approaching  an  actual  population  decline. 
This  opinion  is  not  justified  by  any  realistic  ap- 
praisal of  the  present  situation. 

The  future  welfare  of  the  United  States  is  inti- 
mately related  to  population  pattern.  And  no  more 
basic  indicator  of  the  future  exists  than  the  na- 
tional birth  rate,  because  it  represents  an  integral 
part  of  a  vast  number  of  decisions  regarding  fam- 
ily size  and  made  by  millions  of  individual  couples, 
particularly  the  growing  numbers  entering  on  their 
years  of  maximum  fertility.  The  attitudes  of  these 
young  marrieds  toward  family  planning  are  crucial 
as  a  major  determinant  of  social  and  economic 
growth  of  this  nation.  Unfortunately,  reliable  in- 


formation as  to  what  they  are  thinking  is  not  easy 
to  come  by.  More  than  15  years  ago,  two  major 
university  research  institutes  in  the  population 
field  joined  forces  to  initiate  a  sophisticated  and 
statistically  adequate  survey  that  sheds  light  on 
this  important  point.  The  study  was  set  up  under 
the  title,  "Growth  of  American  Families";  short- 
ened to  GAF  as  a  convenient  label.  The  first  study 
was  initiated  in  1955  and  published  in  1959.  The 
June  1960  Population  Bulletin  summarized  this 
report. 

The  second  sampling  was  undertaken  five  years 
later  and  was  only  recently  made  available.  This 
Bulletin  is  devoted  to  a  summary  of  the  findings 
of  the  second  GAF  study  published  by  Princeton 
University  Press  this  year  under  the  title  Fertility 
and  Family  Planning  in  the  United  States.  The 
book  explores  the  fertility  performance  and  atti- 
tudes of  young  couples.  Their  decisions  as  to  the 
size  of  the  ideal  family  have  far-reaching  influence 
on  the  future  development  of  the  nation. 

The  factors  on  which  their  decisions  are  based 
are  those  which  differentiate  American  couples 
from  their  neighbors;  most  important  are  religious 
background  and  educational  level.  Even  these,  the 
GAF  authors  discovered,  are  being  masked  by 
American  mass  culture  and  the  need  to  conform, 
to  fit  the  ideal  of  the  normal,  happy  American 
couple. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  finding  of  the  cur- 
rent GAF  report  is  that  the  younger  married  cou- 
ples are  definitely  opting  for  smaller  families  than 
were  those  interviewed  in  the  1955  survey. 

LOOKING  BACK 

That  a  low  birth  rate  can  produce  large  popula- 
tion increases  is  less  of  a  paradox  than  it  seems. 
Since  the  early  days  of  the  Republic,  American 
population  has  multiplied  impressively  despite  a 
steady  decline  in  the  birth  rate.  And  although  this 
has  been  dubbed  a  "nation  of  immigrants,"  consid- 
erably less  of  this  expansion  came  from  immigra- 
tion than  is  popularly  imagined.  More,  in  fact, 
came  from  the  offspring  of  fecund  American  cou- 
ples aided  by  a  death  rate  that  has  decreased  from 
20-25  to  9  since  the  nation  began. 

In  1790,  the  year  of  the  first  census  and  a  time 
of  colonization,  90  percent  of  the  population  was 
native  born.  Even  after  a  century  of  resettling  the 
oppressed  from  Europe,  the  nation  remained  sub- 
stantially native  born.  In  1890,  with  more  than 
9  million  foreign  born  in  its  population,  the  United 
States  was  still  85.3  percent  native.  In  1920, 
before  the  flow  was  dammed  by  barriers  to  immi- 
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gration,  this  percentage  rose  to  86.9,  with  nearly 
14  million  immigrants. 

All  the  while  the  nation  was  filling  with  people, 
the  birth  rate  was  changing  drastically.  It  is  esti- 
mated to  have  been  55  per  1,000,  or  near  the 
physiological  upper  limits  in  the  beginning  of  the 
19th  century.  Americans  numbered  over  5  million 
then,  and  were  increasing  at  a  high  rate.  In  the 
years  between  1810  and  1820,  they  netted  a  2.4 
million  gain  in  population,  adding  another  3.2  mil- 
lion by  1830.  This  was  at  a  time  when  life  expect- 
ancy was  around  35  and  the  death  rate  ran  be- 
tween 20  and  25  per  1,000. 

Total  growth  per  decade  in  the  early  years  of 
the  nation  was  comparable  to  the  annual  growth 
today  when  more  than  4  million  infants  are  born 
each  year  and  the  net  gain  in  population  runs 
around  2.8  million.  Between  1960  and  1965  the 
nation  grew  by  14.1  million,  and  the  birth  rate  fell 
from  23.7  per  1,000  to  19.4. 

HOW  MANY  MOTHERS? 

What  influences  both  the  birth  rate  and  the 
absolute  number  of  births  is  the  number  of  actual 
and  potential  mothers,  and  the  relative  size  of  the 
infant  and  aged  groups.  The  slide  in  the  birth  rate 
has  in  effect  been  offset  by  a  continued  increase  of 
mothers,  who  have  reproduced  in  such  numbers 
that  annual  births  set  records  in  most  years  from 
1791  to  1921,  when  the  first  period  of  sustained 
decline  began.  This  downtrend  in  the  birth  rate 
lasted  until  1933,  picked  up  again,  though  with  less 
intensity  than  before,  and  showed  small  increases 
into  the  1940's.  After  World  War  II  new  records 
were  set.  The  crude  birth  rate  was  higher  in  1947 
than  in  any  recent  year,  but  a  new  record  for  the 
largest  annual  number  of  births  was  scored  in  1957. 

A  comparison  of  1932  with  1965  emphasizes  the 
effects  of  the  number  and  structure  of  the  popula- 
tion on  low  birth  rate.  In  both  years,  the  birth  rate 
was  about  the  same,  19.5  and  19.4  per  1,000,  re- 
spectively. Yet  in  1932,  the  number  of  births  was 
a  mere  2.4  million  compared  with  3.8  million  in 
1965.  The  difference  results  from  the  combination 
of  different  numbers  of  women  of  childbearing 
age,  15-44,  and  their  varying  fertility  rates.  The 
fertility  rate  is  the  annual  number  of  live  births 
per  1,000  women  of  childbearing  age.  In  1932,  the 
fertile  group  constituted  23.9  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation and  their  fertility  rate  was  81.7.  Hence 
the  birth  rate  was  19.5  or  81.7  x  .239.  In  1965, 
women  of  comparable  age  were  only  20  percent  of 
the  population,  but  their  fertility  rate  was  96.8, 
making  a  birth  rate  of  19.4  or  96.8  x  .20. 


The  composition  of  the  population  has  changed 
very  considerably  in  the  past  three  decades.  In 
1935,  36  percent  were  under  20  and  6  percent 
were  over  64.  At  present,  a  larger  proportion  are 
very  old  or  very  young.  Half  are  less  than  25  years 
old,  40  percent  are  under  20,  and  more  than  9  per- 
cent are  over  64.  Fewer  men  and  women  are  in 
the  intermediate  age  groups.  In  absolute  numbers, 
the  age  categories  are  as  follows: 


Under  20 
20-64 

65  and  over 
Total  U.  S. 


1935 
(millions)      (°/o) 

46.2  36.3 

73.3  57.6 
7.8  6.1 

127.3         100.0 


1965 

(millions)  (°/o) 
77.0  39.6 

99.4  51.1 

18.2  9.3 

194.6         100.0 


The  age  structure  of  today's  population  is  such, 
that  in  a  very  few  years,  numbers  of  potential 
mothers  will  soar  rapidly  to  a  new  high.  Oddly 
enough,  the  number  of  women  in  the  prime  repro- 
ductive years,  20-29,  has  not  changed  much  in  the 
last  30  years  by  reason  of  the  low  fertility  of  the 
depression  years.  There  were  11.1  million  of  them 
in  this  age  group  in  1935,  and  11.0  million  of  these 
women  in  1960.  By  1970,  this  fertile  group  will 
number  15.5  million;  by  1980,  20  million.  At  the 
same  time  all  potential  mothers,  those  aged  15-44, 
will  grow  at  a  moderate  pace.  They  totaled  36  mil- 
lion in  1960,  39  million  in  1965.  By  1970,  they  are 
expected  to  increase  3  million  more  for  a  total  of 
42  million. 

Taking  the  youngest  women,  15-19  years  old, 
as  a  point  of  comparison,  the  last  time  they  ap- 
proached their  present  roster  of  more  than  8.4  mil- 
lion was  in  1939.  In  1947  the  postwar  baby  boom 
peaked  and  the  birth  rate  reached  its  highest  point 
since  the  1920's  (26.6). 

It  is  these  boom  babies  who  are  now  coming  to 
the  reproductive  roost,  causing  an  enormous  in- 
crease in  potential  fertility  and  placing  the  nation 
at  a  demographic  crossroads.  The  young  men  and 
women  born  immediately  after  World  War  II  are 
now  reaching  marriageable  age. 

Both  the  number  of  children  they  have  and  the 
age  at  which  they  have  them  hold  the  key  to  future 
population  trends.  If  the  fashion  of  early  marriage 
and  early  motherhood  is  perpetuated,  the  fertility 
potential  can  be  vastly  compounded  and  the  signs 
for  this  are  already  posted.  In  1961,  mothers  aver- 
aged 21.8  years  old  when  their  first  offspring  ar- 
rived. In  1940,  the  comparable  age  was  23.2.  In 
the  late  50's  and  early  6Q's  young  mothers  were 
having  second  and  tiiird  children  sodner  than 
women  a  generation  earlier.  Furthermore,  since 
the  average  American  wife  has  been  having  her 
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last  child  while  still  in  her  2Q's,  after  giving  birth 
to  from  two  to  four  children,  her  period  of  excess 
pregnancy  risk  is  longer.  How  she  handles  total 
fertility  during  this  time  holds  the  key  to  future 
population  growth. 

Fortunately,  the  fertility  rate  of  women  between 
20  and  24  years  of  age  has  declined  in  the  last  few 
years  from  257.5  per  1,000  in  1959  to  219.8  in  1964. 
This  means  that  seven  years  ago,  one  quarter  of 
these  women  bore  children  each  year.  Two  years 
ago,  the  figure  was  dropping  towards  one  fifth. 

This  trend  may  lead  demographers  to  believe 
that  the  average  size  of  the  American  family  will 
decline  still  further. 

Since  1957,  wives  over  24  have  also  been  having 
fewer  births  than  during  the  baby  boom  years. 
A  decline  occurred  because  many  wives  over  30, 
and  some  between  25  and  30,  had  already  com- 
pleted their  families.  In  other  words,  they  had 
timed  births  early,  spaced  them  close  together,  and 
called  a  halt  to  fertility. 

"The  unusually  high  rates  observed  at  the  older 
childbearing  ages  (30  years  of  age  and  over]  dur- 
ing the  1950's  were  due  to  the  making  up  of  births 
postponed  by  couples  who  were  in  the  early  child- 
bearing  ages  during  the  late  1930 V  and  the  early 
1940's,"  reported  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service 
in  February,  1966.  "Most  of  these  couples  are 
no  longer  having  children.  The  couples  who  fol- 
lowed them  are  now  having  lower  birth  rates  at 
the  older  childbearing  ages  because  they  tended  to 
marry  earlier  and  have  their  children  sooner  after 
marriage." 

THE  CRUX:  CHILDREN  EVER  BORN 

In  the  long  run,  the  number  of  children  born  to 
each  woman  will  be  the  most  significant  factor 
contributing  to  population  increase.  Most  recent 
statistics  show  that  the  present  childbearers  on 
the  average  have  been  producing  larger  families 
than  did  their  mothers.  That  previous  generation 
composed  of  "depression  wives,"  born  between 
1906  and  1915,  bore  the  lowest  average  number  of 
children,  2.4  to  2.5.  Those  born  in  the  1930's  ap- 
pear to  be  reaching  an  average  of  3,1 to  3,6. 

What  will  be  the  average  for  women  born  in 
the  194Q's,  especially  for  women  born  during  the 
years  immediately  after  World  War  II?  This  is 
a  pivotal  question  about  which  revolves  much 
conjecttire  on  future  trends.  The  future  direction 
of  fertility  tren&  greatly  depends on  those  women 
now  mqvligaptQiffie  marriageable  ages  and  begin- 
ning to  reproduce.;  Their  family  aims  and  plans 
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Figure  1  •  Increase  in  Women  of  Child-Bearing  Ages, 
20-29, /or  1930  to  1980 


will  determine  the  amount  and  rate  of  population 
growth. 

Because  the  birth  rates  of  young  couples  have 
been  declining  in  the  last  few  years,  some  demog- 
raphers suggest  that  a  new  fashion  of  small  fam- 
ilies may  be  in  the  making.  There  is  a  possibility 
that  the  new  vogue  is  one  of  widely-spaced  births 
rather  than  small  families.  This  could  mean  as 
high  an  ultimate  fertility  spread  over  a  longer 
period. 

Obviously,  projecting  past  and  current  statistics 
into  the  future  gives  an  inadequate  picture  of  pos- 
sible developments.  This  type  of  activity  does  not 
take  into  account  the  thoughts  and  intentions  of 
today's  young  married  couples  regarding  family 
planning.  Nor  does  it  measure  the  profound  effect 
economic  changes  can  have  on  their  attitudes  and 
intentions.  An  awareness  of  the  inadequacy  of 
this  failing  in  statistical  population  projections, 
based  on  past  performance  and  purely  speculative 
assumption,  stimulated  the  Growth  of  American 
Families  (GAP)  studies,  two  unique  national  sur- 
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veys  of  attitudes  and  practices  of  American 
women  with  regard  to  childbearing. 

They  are  the  work  of  the  Survey  Research  Cen- 
ter of  the  University  of  Michigan  and  the  Scripps 
Foundation  for  Research  in  Population  Problems, 
Miami  University,  Oxford,  Ohio.  Professors  Ron- 
ald Freedman  and  Pascal  K.  Whelpton,  who  un- 
fortunately did  not  live  to  see  the  second  study 
completed,  were  the  moving  spirits  behind  the 
undertaking,  They  were  assisted  by  Arthur  A. 
Campbell  and,  in  the  second  survey,  by  John  E. 
Patterson.  The  first  was  conducted  in  1955  and 
the  findings  were  reported  in  1959  in  the  book 
Family  Planning,  Sterility  and  Population  Growth. 
The  second  survey  comprised  a  larger  and  more 
comprehensive  sample  than  the  first.  Like  the  first 
it  used  an  interview-in-depth  technique  on  a  prob- 
ability sampling  of  married  women  18-39  years 
old.  The  1955  study  was  limited  to  white  women; 
the  1960  sequel  included  a  sampling  of  the  non- 
white  population. 

A  unique  feature  of  the  studies  was  the  use  of 
cohort  analysis,  a  method  developed  by  Dr.  Whelp- 
ton.  It  was  adopted  by  the  U.  S.  Census  Bureau 
in  1964  in  preparing  its  projections.  A  cohort,  in 
this  study,  is  a  group  of  women  born  in  a  12-month 
period  with  January  first  in  the  center.  For  exam- 
ple, the  women  born  between  July  1,  1919,  and 
June  30,  1920,  constitute  the  1920  cohort.  The  re- 
productive histories  of  women  in  each  cohort  are 
followed  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  their 
childbearing  periods,  with  fertility  treated  as  a 
cumulative  process. 

The  advantage  of  the  cohort  system  lies  in  fore- 
casting. The  GAF  authors,  in  1955,  explained  it 
this  way: 

...  By  focusing  attention  on  the  childbearing  of 
real  groups  of  people  as  they  live  through  the 
reproductive  ages,  statements  can  be  made  which 
are  understandable  in  terms  of  the  behavior  of  in- 
dividuals and  married  couples.  For  example,  one 
can  readily  comprehend  what  is  meant  by  the 
assumptions  that  95  percent  of  the  women  born 
in  1931-35  and  living  to  age  45  will  have  married 
before  age  45  and  that  the  average  number  of  births 
to  those  who  marry  will  be  3.  In  contrast,  it  is 
difficult  to  interpret  in  terms  of  the  behavior  of 
individuals  or  married  couples  the  assumptions 
that  during  1956-65  the  birth  rate  will  remain  at 
24  per  1,000  (the  1955  figure]  and  that  it  wii!  then 
decline  to  20  per  1,000  in  1980. 

The  1960  GAF  sampling  also  included  women 
aged  40-44  as  representative  survivors  of  those 
who  were  35-39  years  old  in  1955.  The  later  par- 


ticipants, however,  were  not  the  same  women  who 
were  interviewed  five  years  earlier.  The  newer 
sampling  was  most  carefully  selected,  however,  to 
assure  a  close  matching  of  characteristics. 

A  primary  objective  of  the  1960  survey  was  to 
determine  how  well  wives  interviewed  in  1955 
predicted  the  number  of  children  that  women  the 
same  age  would  have  during  the  ensuing  five  years. 
The  results  were  uncanny  in  their  accuracy.  In 
1955,  wives  of  fecund  couples,  those  with  normal 
ability  to  have  children,  expected  an  average  of 
almost  one  birth,  .90  to  .93,  in  the  next  five  years. 
In  that  period,  comparable  married  women  aver- 
aged precisely  .92  births. 

Whether  such  precision  will  hold  over  the  long 
haul  is  yet  to  be  determined.  Not  only  are  future 
GAF  surveys  planned,  but  others  of  a  similar 
nature  are  also  under  way.  For  one,  in  1962,  the 
Population  Studies  Center  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  began  collecting  data  on  the  number  of 
births  in  the  U.  S,  to  date  and  the  total  number  of 
births  expected,  in  light  of  information  on  the 
racial,  religious,  socio-economic,  and  demographic 
characteristics  of  married  couples.  Relevant  ques- 
tions about  fertility  were  asked  in  various  nation- 
wide surveys  conducted  by  the  University's  Sur- 
vey Research  Center.  The  answers  will  be  used  to 
update  available  information  concerning  the  fam- 
ily-building expectations  of  American  couples. 

What  is  mdre,  analyses  of  the  American  f  amily's 
growth  are  under  way  at  Princeton's  Office  of 
Population  Research.  In  a  1962  Population  Studies 
Center  report  based  on  the  replies  of  1,383  re- 
spondents, the  results  of  the  1960  GAF  study  were 
generally  confirmed.  Certainly  the  high  correlation 
between  expectations  and  performance  is  a  tribute 
to  the  thoroughness  of  the  two  studies.  The  inter- 
views on  which  both  GAF  reports  are  based  in- 
volved approximately  200  questions  with  inter- 
views running  from  one  to  one  and  one  half  hours 
in  length.  Questions  posed  involved  the  number 
of  children  the  wife  had  at  the  time  of  interview, 
the  total  number  of  children  she  and  her  husband 
wanted,  the  number  she  actually  expected  to  have, 
and  the  physiological  ability  of  the  wife  and  the 
husband  to  have  children  in  the  future.  Couples 
were  also  asked  about  their  attitudes  toward  fam- 
ily planning,  effectiveness  of  family  planning  prac- 
tices, religion,  level  of  education,  husband's 
occupation,  and  whether  the  wife  was  presently 
working. 

The  1960  study  verified  the  prevalence  of  some 
of  the  1955  practices  and  attitudes,  and  indicated 
changes  in  others.  Many  of  the  findings  of  the 
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earlier  survey  tend  to  have  been  confirmed  by 
other  more  specialized  studies  and  by  official  U.  S. 
statistics.  But  when  all  data  are  integrated  and 
analyzed,  what  trend  appears  in  family  formation 
in  the  United  States,  first  for  the  white  population 
and  then  for  the  nonwhite? 

IDEAL  FAMILIES  ARE  BIGGER 

Most  U.  S.  married  women  no  longer  think  of 
the  ideal  average  family  as  a  foursome  composed 
of  mother,  father,  and  two  children  —  as  they  did 
in  1940.  "An  overwhelming  majority  of  these 
wives  (about  9  out  of  10)"  report  the  GAF  authors, 
"said  they  thought  two,  three,  or  four  children  are 
ideal  for  the  average  American  family,  with  four 
clearly  being  the  most  popular  number."  In  1941, 
the  most  popular  ideal  was  two  children;  in  1945, 
three;  and  in  1955  and  1960,  four. 

Taking  an  average  of  minimum  and  maximum 
replies  over  a  19-year  interval,  the  ideal  family  has 
increased  from  an  average  of  three  to  an  average 
of  3.5  children.  That  "half"  child,  if  realized, 
could  boost  population  to  about  the  billion  mark 
within  a  century.  If  families  average  three  chil- 
dren, this  country  could  expect  600  million  people 
within  a  century.  To  maintain  the  population  at 
the  current  size,  an  average  of  2.1  children  per 
woman  is  required.1 

On  the  average,  the  ideal  (3.5)  is  higher  than 
the  number  desired  —  between  3.1  and  3.4.  De- 
sires are  conditioned  by  income,  health,  ability  to 
care  for  more  children,  size  of  home,  and  marital 
happiness. 

If  women  bore  the  average  number  of  children 
they  desired  (between  3.1  and  3.4),  the  American 
population  in  the  next  100  years  would  climb  to 
between  600  million  and  1  billion. 

In  gauging  expectation  of  family  size,  the  report 
incorporated  the  number  of  children  married 
women  had  at  the  time  of  their  interviews  with  the 
additional  births  they  actually  anticipated.  In  this 
way,  the  report  allows  for  successes  and  failures 
in  family  planning.  Some  women  expect  fewer 
children  than  they  want  because  of  fecundity  im- 
pairments, some  expect  more  because  of  un- 
willingness or  inability  to  prevent  unwanted  con- 
ceptions, and  others  expect  fewer  or  more  than 
they  themselves  want  because  of  the  family  size 
preferences  of  their  husbands. 

On  the  whole,  the  American  married  couple  has 

1  The  assumptions  made  in  these  projections  and  estimates  are 
that  there  will  be  no  major  Wars,  severe  economic  depressions/ 
or  other  catastrophes.  They  assume  decreasing  mortaHty,  in- 
creasing life  expectancy,  and  minimal  immigration. 
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Figure  2  •  Number  of  Children  Considered  Ideal, 
Wanted  at  Time  of  Interview,  and  Expected;  for 
Wives;  by  Color.  (After  1960  GAF  Report4] 


been  harmonizing  its  childbearing  with  the  desired 
family  size  to  a  surprising  degree.  Expectations  in 
1960  came  close  to  the  ideal.  Wives  aged  18  to  39 
who  were  queried  in  1955  expected  between  2.7 
and  3,3  children.  In  I960,  wives  in  the  same  age 
bracket  expected  between  2.9  and  3.5  children. 
The  average  total  number  of  expected  births  per 
woman  increased  from  3.0  to  3.1.  Part  of  the  in- 
crease was  due  to  a  sizeable  number  of  wives 
anticipating  five  or  six  children  and  fewer  expect- 
ing one,  two,  or  four  children 

Analysis  of  expectations,  according  to  the  ages 
of  the  wives,  reveals  an  element  of  declining  fer- 
tility. In  the  1955  GAF  study,  the  youngest  wives 
(18-24)  expected  the  largest  families-— -an  average 
of  3.2  children. 
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BUT  —  and,  as  noted,  this  is  the  big  But  to  de- 
mographers —  in  1960,  the  wives  18-24  years  old 
expected  the  smallest  families,  3.0.  It  was  the 
wives  aged  25-29  who  then  had  the  highest  expec- 
tations: 3.4  births. 

"This  is  one  of  our  most  important  findings," 
say  the  1960  GAF  authors.  'The  lower  expecta- 
tions of  the  younger  wives  may  forecast  a  reversal 
of  the  postwar  trend  toward  larger  families,  and 
the  childbearing  of  these  wives  will  have  an  im- 
portant influence  on  the  birth  rate  during  most  of 
the  1960's.  Wives  who  were  18-24  account  for 
43  percent  of  the  additional  births  expected  by  all 
wives  who  were  18-39  years  of  age."  This  conserv- 
ative trend  of  the  younger  wives,  if  it  is  main- 
tained, would  considerably  affect  the  rate  of  future 
population  growth. 

The  1960  GAF  study  also  signalled  that  the  trend 
toward  earlier  childbearing  may  be  slowing  down. 
It  found  that  many  wives  are  delaying  initial  preg- 
nancies. This  pause  may  account  for  the  1962-1965 
decline  in  the  birth  rates  among  wives  18-24  and 
25-29.  However,  there  is  activity  running  counter 
to  the  trend.  Offsetting  it  is  the  tendency  of  more 
wives  in  the  same  cohort  to  increase  their  expecta- 
tions. This  could  result  in  a  fertility  higher  than 
current  expectations;  still,  "Unless  the  pattern 
differs  substantially  from  wives  aged  18-24  in 
1955,  the  expectations  of  wives  18-24  in  1960  will 
remain  lower,"  say  the  GAF  authors.  Relevant 
here  is  the  fact  that  older  wives  tell  the  number  of 
children  they  actually  have  while  younger  wives 
generally  tell  of  their  intentions. 

DISAPPEARANCE  OF  VOLUNTARY 
CHILDLESSNESS 

There  is  one  component  missing  in  this  demo- 
graphic picture.  The  childless  couple  has  become 
all  but  extinct.  Rare  indeed  is  the  married  couple 
who  chooses  to  have  no  children.  For  the  most 
part,  childless  couples  today  are  frequently  the 
consequence  of  one  spouse  suffering  an  impair- 
ment to  the  reproductive  system. 

Using  women  ever  married  aged  30-34  for  com- 
parison, the  proportion  of  childlessness  has 
dropped  by  two  thirds  from  23  percent  in  1940  to 
17  percent  in  1950,  to  10  percent  in  I960,  and  to 
7  percent  in  June  1964.  Many  of  .these  women 
postponed  childbearing  until  well  after  the  war. 

It  is  possible  that  women  who  were  25-29  years 
old  in  1964  will  record  an  even  lower  percent  of 
childlessness  by  the  end  of  their  fertile  period.  In 
1964,  about  11  percent  of  women  25-29  years  old 
and  ever  married  had  no  children.  This  represents 


a  drop  from  30  percent  of  childless  women  in  that 
age  category  in  1940. 

To  an  extent,  a  woman*  s  age  when  she  marries 
and  when  she  has  her  first  child  affects  plans  for 
family  size.  But  then,  so  do  religious  and  socio- 
economic  background  factors.  Rural-urban  resi- 
dence, levels  of  education  and  income,  occupation, 
and  whether  or  not  the  wife  works  do  not  affect 
fertility  to  the  extent  that  they  once  did.  The  na- 
tion has  grown  more  uniform  as  a  result  of  rapid 
urbanization,  a  sophisticated  national  communica- 
tions system,  widespread  prosperity,  mobility,  and 
improved  education.  In  short,  by  experiencing 
similar  working  and  living  conditions,  Americans 
en  masse  have  acquired  like  desires,  hopes,  and 
drives  despite  diverse  backgrounds. 

RELIGIOUS  DIFFERENCES 

Religion  is  perhaps  the  strongest  influence  af- 
fecting the  number  of  children  couples  want  and 
the  question  as  to  whether  they  are  willing  to 
control  fertility.  The  average  expected  number  of 
births  in  1960  was  3.7  for  Catholics,  2.9  for  Protes- 
tants, and  2.5  for  Jews.  Because  of  increased  ex- 
pectations among  Catholic  families,  the  differences 
seem  to  have  been  widening.  Thus,  while  average 
expectations  for  Protestants  were  the  same  in 
1955  and  1960,  Catholics  increased  their  expecta- 
tions from  3.4  in  1955  to  3.7  in  1960.  The  report 
on  the  1960  study  explained: 

First,  the  wives  who  were  18-34  in  1955  and  thus 
23-39  in  1960  —  and  eligible  for  both  studies  — 
tended  to  revise  their  expectations  upward  as  they 
grew  older  during  1955-1960,  and  this  tendency 
may  have  been  somewhat  more  pronounced  for 
Catholics  than  for  Protestants.  Second,  the  Cath- 
olics who  were  included  in  the  1960  sample  of 
18-39-year-old  wives,  but  were  not  eligible  in  1955, 
expected  to  have  larger  families  than  those  who 
were  included  in  1955,  but  were  not  eligible  in 
1960.  In  other  words,  the  Catholics  who  entered 
the  sample  between  the  1955  and  1960  studies 
thought  they  would  have  more  children  than  those 
who  left  it.  The  Protestants  who  moved  into  the 
sample,  on  the  other  hand,  expected  fewer  chil- 
dren than  those  who  moved  out  of  it 

Among  Catholics,  there  is  a  direct  relationship 
between  expected  fertility  and  expressed  faithful- 
ness to  the  Church.  For  example,  those  who  re- 
ceive the  sacraments  at  least  once  a  week  expect 
an  average  of  4.4  children  compared  to  an  average 
of  3,2  births  anticipated  by  those  who  do  not 
receive  the  sacraments  regularly. 

Protestants  differed  from  Catholics  in  that  DO 
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significant  relationship  was  found  between  fre- 
quency of  church  attendance  and  number  of  births 
expected. 

Between  Protestants  and  Jews,  the  differences 
in  actual  and  expected  births  are  fewer  for  urban 
residents  with  more  education,  income,  and  occu- 
pational status  than  for  Protestants  and  Jews  over- 
all. 

Between  Protestants  and  Catholics,  differences 
are  larger  in  higher  socio-economic  levels  than  at 
the  lower  levels.  It  is  at  the  upper  levels  that  dif- 
ferences have  grown,  for  Catholics  with  higher 
education  and  income  expect  more  children  than 
they  did  in  the  past  — for  example,  they  desired 
3.7  in  1960  against  3.4  in  1955.  Among  Protestants 
the  reverse  is  true.  Expectations  decline  as  educa- 
tion, income,  and  occupational  status  rise.  Among 
Catholics,  in  contrast,  the  highest  expectations  are 
characteristics  of  the  highest  and  the  lowest  socio- 
economic  groups.  This  finding  seems  to  invalidate 
the  assumption  that  as  Catholics  become  more  like 
the  rest  of  the  population  socio-economically  they 
will  copy  their  fertility  patterns. 

EDUCATION  AND  FERTILITY 

More  than  any  single  characteristic,  education 
seems  to  determine  a  wife's  abilities  to  control 
fertility.  The  young  and  newly-married  witih  little 
schooling  think  they  will  have  better  fertility  con- 
trol than  they  do;  hence  they  underestimate  the 
size  of  their  families.  The  better  educated,  know- 


ing more  about  physiology  and  birth  control  meth- 
ods, do  a  more  effective  job  of  planning  family  size. 

Expectations,  however,  do  not  decline  consist- 
ently from  grade  school  through  college.  Among 
Protestants  they  decrease  as  the  level  of  education 
advances  through  the  third  year  of  high  school, 
then  remain  equal  for  high  school  graduates  and 
college  graduates, 

What  is  true  for  the  Protestant  spouse  is  not 
true  for  Catholics.  Catholic  wives  with  college 
educations  expect  almost  as  many  children  as 
wives  with  grade  school  education;  Catholics  with 
high  school  education  have  lower  expectations. 

This  U-shaped  curve  of  Catholic  expectations 
tends  to  distort  national  averages. 

The  1960  GAF  study  found  that  wives  whose 
husbands  were  in  the  higher  income  bracket  ex- 
pect almost  as  many  children  as  their  lower  in- 
come counterparts.  An  average  of  3.1  children 
was  expected  by  women  whose  husbands  earned 
$10,000.  Those  whose  husbands'  incomes  were 
under  $3,000  expected  an  average  of  3.2  children. 
This  finding  seems  to  challenge  the  adage  that  "the 
rich  get  richer  and  the  poor  get  babies."  For  that 
matter,  some  demographers  now  predict  that  the 
time  will  come  when  the  well-to-do  will  average 
more  children  than  those  in  the  low  income 
brackets. 

As  yet,  however,  procreation  among  low-income 
groups  shows  no  sign  of  diminishing.  At  the  same 
time,  higher-income  wives  are  bearing  more  chil- 
dren and  increasing  their  expectations. 
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When  the  basis  of  comparison  is  family  income 
rather  than  husband's  income  alone,  there  is  a 
greater  difference  between  upper  and  lower  levels 
—  average  expectation  is  2.8  children  for  a  family 
with  an  income  over  $10,000  and  3.2  when  it  is 
under  $3,000.  Working  wives  have  fewer  children. 

What  the  relationship  is  between  the  growing 
number  of  women  in  today's  work  force  and  the 
nation's  fertility  remains  an  open  question.  Fur- 
thermore, an  increasing  number  have  been  return- 
ing to  the  labor  force  after  they  have  completed 
their  families. 

Fertility  differences  which  are  associated  with 
the  husband's  occupation  are  sharper  than  those 
related  to  his  income,  but  they  are  substantially 
smaller  than  they  were  before  World  War  II.  This 
is  most  true  for  nonfarm  occupations. 

Wives  of  husbands  in  blue-collar  jobs  anticipate 
7  percent  more  births  than  wives  of  husbands  in 
white-collar  jobs.  According  to  the  U.  S.  Census 
Bureau,  white-collar  workers  with  moderate  in- 
comes tend  to  limit  the  size  of  their  families  be- 
cause of  desire  for  status  and  for  a  high  standard 
of  living. 

In  the  GAF  studies,  the  gap  between  farm  and 
nonfarm  occupations  seemed  to  be  shrinking.  The 
1960  survey  found  a  decrease  in  expectations 
among  farm  wives  and  an  increase  among  wives 
in  the  nonfarm  group.  Even  so,  farm  population 
is  more  fertile  than  nonfarm  population,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  U,  S.  Census  Bureau,  "Between  1960 
and  1964,  the  number  of  children  ever  born  per 
1,000  women  15  to  44  years  old,  standardized  for 
age,  increased  by  about  the  same  amount  in  the 
farm  population  as  in  the  nonfarm  population." 

Notable  in  this  connection  is  that  the  farm  pop- 
ulation continues  to  decrease.  In  1960,  7.5  percent 
of  the  nation's  people  lived  on  farms;  in  1965,  the 
total  had  shrunk  to  6.4  percent. 

RURAL-URBAN  AND  REGIONAL 
DIFFERENCES 

One  influence  on  the  fertility  rate  is  the  size  of 
cities  and  towns.  Wives  in  cities  of  less  than 
150,000  people  statistically  expect  more  children 
than  those  in  the  larger  metropolises. 

In  addition,  wives  in  rural  farm  areas  differ  in 
their  anticipations  from  wives  in  rural  nonfarm 
communities.  In  1960,  it  was  found  that  wives 
who  lived  in  rural  areas  but  not  on  farms  did  not 
anticipate  significantly  larger  families  than  wives 
who  lived  in  cities  and  towns.  Yet  wives  who 
had  lived  on  farms  at  some  time  since  they  were 


first  married,  but  were  not  living  on  farms  at  the 
time  they  were  interviewed,  expected  almost  as 
many  births  as  wives  still  living  on  farms.  How- 
ever, women  who  left  farm  life  before  they 
married  expected  fewer  births. 

Since  the  1930's,  the  rise  in  fertility  has  been 
sharper  in  the  cities  and  towns  than  in  the  rural 
communities.  As  the  rural-urban  differences  of 
the  past  are  lessening,  so  too  are  the  traditional 
fertility  variations  between  regions  of  the  country. 
In  the  old  South,  a  high  proportion  of  the  rural, 
farm,  and  nonwhite  population  produced  the  na- 
tion's highest  level  of  fertility.  Now,  along  with 
industrialization,  emigration  of  Negroes,  integra- 
tion, and  civil  rights  movements,  have  come  better 
incomes,  more  widespread  education,  and  urban- 
type  sophistication  —  in  short,  life  in  the  South  is 
experiencing  an  upheaval.  According  to  the  GAF 
study,  this  sector  of  the  country  had  not  only  the 
lowest  birth  rate,  but  the  lowest  birth  expectancy. 

White  wives  who  lived  in  the  South  —  where 
Catholics  are  fewer  —  had  borne  fewer  children 
by  1960  and  expected  to  have  smaller  completed 
families  than  those  who  lived  in  the  remainder  of 
the  country.  The  north-central  region  has  over- 
taken the  South  as  the  region  with  both  the  highest 
fertility  and  the  highest  expectancy. 

NONWHITE  FERTILITY 

The  nonwhite  American  population  in  1960  was 

11.4  percent  of  the  total.  It  included  American  In- 
dians, Japanese,  Chinese,  Filipinos,  Koreans,  Ha- 
waiians,  Asian  Indians,  Eskimos,  Aleuts,  Malay- 
ans and  Negroes,  who  predominated  comprising 

10.5  percent  of  the  total  population. 

In  at  least  three  respects,  fertility  among  non- 
whites  parallels  trends  among  the  white  popula- 
tion: 

(1)  There  is  far  less  childlessness  —  only  9  per- 
cent among  nonwhite  women  30-34  years  old  in 
1964  compared  with  22.6  percent  in  1962,  or  a 
sharp  drop  by  more  than  half  in  two  years. 

(2)  Families  are  larger:  about  36  percent  of  non- 
white  women  ever  married  30-34  years  old  in  1964 
had  borne  five  or  more  children;  in  1962,  that 
figure  was  31  percent 

(3)  Fertility  seems  to  be  declining  among  non- 
whites  under  25  years  of  age. 

In  addition,  nonwhite  fertility,  like  white,  rose 
in  the  1950's,  then  fell  in  the  1960*s.  However,  in 
the  1950's,  nonwhite  births  rose  at  a  greater  rate 
than  among  the  white  couples.  During  the  ten- 
year  period  1951-60,  the  crude  birth  rate  of 
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Figure  4  •  Births  per  1,000 
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whites  ranged  between  32  and  35  per  1,000,  which 
is  roughly  10  points  higher  than  the  rate  for  whites 
and  marks  a  larger  difference  than  at  any  time 
since  the  1920's. 

Significant  to  nonwhite  fertility  is  the  fact  that 
since  World  War  II,  the  prevalence  of  venereal 
disease  has  rapidly  diminished  among  nonwhites 
and  it  is  thought  to  be  an  important  cause  of  both 
the  increase  in  their  birth  rate  and  the  decrease 
in  childlessness.  Overall,  not  only  is  the  average 
fertility  of  nonwhites  higher  than  whites,  but  also 
a  high  proportion  of  nonwhites  have  had  and  ex- 
pect large  numbers  of  births.  In  1960,  19  percent 
of  the  nonwhite  wives  expected  six  or  more  births 
compared  with  only  6  percent  of  a  group  of 
matched  whites  and  7  percent  of  all  whites. 

The  1960  GAF  study  revealed  a  significant  dif- 
ference between  whites  and  nonwhites.  The  non- 
whites  set  the  ideal  number  of  children  higher 
than  whites,  3.6-3.8  as  against  3.4-3.5  for  whites. 
But  nonwhites  actually  want  fewer  children,  2,7- 
3.0  compared  with  3.1-3.5.  Nonwhites5  average  ex- 
pectations—  3.4-4.1  —  considerably  exceed  their 
preferences.  The  GAF  study  found  that  nonwhite 
couples  have  a  higher  prevalence  of  excess  fertility 
(unplanned  children]  than  whites;  31  percent  vs. 
17  percent 

A  group  of  wives  was  selected  in  order  to  deter- 
mine the  extent  to  which  fertility  differences  are 
related  to  racial  and  socio-economic  backgrounds. 
The  white  and  nonwhite  wives  were  matched  in 
certain  characteristics;  duration  of  marriage,  wife's 


religion,  region  of  residence,  size  of  place  .of 
longest  residence  since  marriage,  farm  back- 
ground, and  husband's  occupation. 

In  comparing  white  and  nonwhite  fertility  pat- 
terns, regional  factors  are  important.  The  greatest 
differences  among  whites  and  nonwhites  are  in 
the  South. 

Below  the  Mason-Dixon  Line,  in  1960,  non- 
whites  had  50  percent  more  births  than  whites; 
elsewhere  in  the  country,  the  excess  was  merely 
10  percent.  In  addition,  fertility  of  Southern  non- 
whites  on  farms  was  more  than  double  that  of 
whites  living  on  farms  —  an  average  of  4.5  chil- 
dren against  an  average  of  2.1.  Southern  non- 
whites  also  expected  twice  as  many  children  as 
Southern  whites  —  5.9  vs.  2.9. 

The  GAF  authors  say: 

Such  differentials  suggest  that  the  traditional 
patterns  of  marriage  and  family  life  that  developed 
in  the  rural  South  during  and  after  the  period  of 
slavery  still  influence  nonwhite  fertility  percepti- 
bly. Informal  and  often  temporary  unions 
between  men  and  women  beginning  in  adoles- 
cence, relatively  ineffective  sanctions  against 
illegitimacy  among  the  economically  deprived,  a 
genuine  affection  for  children,  and  the  existence 
of  customary  arrangements  to  provide  for  their 
care  in  case  the  mother  cannot  do  so  all  con- 
tribute to  high  birth  rates. 

These  trends  are  arrested  in  part  by  urbaniza- 
tion and  education.  The  proportion  of  nonwhites 
living  in  cities  of  50,000  or  more  jumped  from 
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32  percent  in  1940  to  50  percent  in  1960.  In  that 
period,  the  proportion  of  nonwhites  with  a  high 
school  education  sprang  from  9  percent  to  24 
percent. 

The  sooner  and  further  away  from  Southern 
farm  life  the  nonwhites  move  and  the  higher 
the  education  they  attain,  the  more  their  fertility 
resembles  that  of  the  white  population.  The 
result  is  a  growing  educated  Negro  middle  class 
with  relatively  few  children. 

SUMMARY 

The  American  people  have  shown  a  remarkable 
insight  into  the  dynamic  interplay  between  births 
and  deaths.  In  colonial  times,  and  in  the  early 
decades  of  the  19th  century,  the  fertility  of  the 
women  of  the  United  States  stood  very  near  the 
physiological  upper  limit:  about  55  births  per 
1,000  population  per  year.  As  the  attrition  of 
early  death  was  relaxed,  the  number  of  children 
born  to  each  woman  began  to  decline.  The  birth 
rate  scaled  down  in  about  a  century  from  its  high 
to  a  low  of  17  in  1933-1934,  a  reduction  of  two 
thirds. 

So  significant  a  change  had  nothing  to  do  with 
governmental  policies  calculated  to  encourage  a 
decrease  in  fertility.  It  was  due  to  a  spontaneous 
readjustment  of  family  size  as  mortality  declined 
and  life  expectation  increased. 

This  adjustment  in  the  level  of  fertility  was 
essential  to  the  orderly  development  of  the 
economy  of  the  United  States.  Real-life  illustra- 
tions of  what  this  has  meant  are  provided  by 
certain  small  religious  sects  which  have  con- 
tinued a  pattern  of  traditional  fertility.  The  De- 
cember 1961  Bulletin  reported  the  experience  of 
an  old  order  Amish  couple,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
Miller.  When  he  died  on  the  eve  of  his  95th 
birthday,  Miller  had  410  living  descendants  and 
their  number  was  being  increased  by  about  one 
a  week.  The  Millers  were  married  in  1888,  a  year 
when  about  535,000  marriages  were  consummated 
in  the  United  States.  Had  each  of  these  couples 
and  their  descendants  followed  the  fertility  pat- 
tern of  the  Miller  clan,  the  offspring  of  this  one 
year's  marriage  cohort  would  have  amounted  to 
about  219  million  living  descendants  in  1960. 
Had  the  Amish  pattern  been  copied  by  all 
American  families  in  the  12  years  remaining  until 
1900,  the  population  of  the  United  States  today 
would  be  much  larger  than  that  of  China. 

This  footnote  to  demographic  history  illustrates 
how  the  critical  interplay  between  births  and 
deaths  affects  the  social,  economic,  and  political 


fate  of  nations.  Obviously,  to  have  "out-chinaed" 
China  would  not  have  been  in  the  national  inter- 
est. It  has  been  clear  for  some  years  that  the 
1960's  will  be  a  decade  of  demographic  decision, 
for  this  nation  and  the  world,  in  setting  the  pattern 
for  future  population  growth. 

The  U.S.  birth  rate  has  oscillated  considerably, 
since  the  all-time  low  of  the  mid  1930*s,  when 
for  a  brief  period  the  fertility  was  slightly  below 
the  replacement  rate.  The  postwar  baby  boom 
saw  a  level  of  fertility  equaling  that  of  nearly 
half  a  century  earlier.  This  has  been  followed  by 
the  decline  discussed  in  some  detail  in  this 
report. 

The  change  in  prospects  for  population  growth, 
which  these  perturbations  in  the  birth  rate  sug- 
gest, are  documented  in  the  population  predictions 
made  by  the  U.S.  Census  and  other  demographers 
over  the  past  30  years.  In  the  1930's  an  at- 
mosphere of  gloom  prevailed  in  the  Western  in- 
dustrial countries  because  birth  rates  had  declined 
so  far  that  actual  declines  in  population  were 
anticipated.  The  concensus  of  U.S.  demographers 
was  that  the  population  of  the  United  States 
would  level  off  by  1960  or  1970,  at  the  160  million 
mark.  One  Census  Bureau  release  emphasized  the 
fact  that  fertility  was  below  the  replacement 
level  and  that  incipient  population  decline  was 
imminent. 

The  crucial  assumption  underlying  these  pro- 
jections was  that  the  downward  trend  of  the 
birth  rate  was  irreversible,  and  that  once  down, 
the  rate  would  never  go  back  up.  The  demo- 
graphic history  of  the  1940's  in  all  of  the  industrial 
countries  proved  how  wrong  this  assumption  was. 

As  the  birth  rate  has  moved  down,  up,  and 
down  again,  the  projections  of  the  U.S.  Census 
Bureau  have  had  to  be  constantly  revised.  During 
the  19405s  and  1950*s,  they  climbed  steadily  up- 
ward. For  example,  in  1943,  when  the  rapid  post- 
war increase  was  still  in  the  future,  government 
projections  anticipated  only  198,7  million  Amer- 
icans by  the  year  2000,  a  mark  the  population 
will  pass  by  1967.  The  baby  boom  forced  a  rise 
in  population  projections. 

Several  upward  revisions  were  prepared  in  the 
intervening  years.  The  high  point  was  reached  in 
July  1964  when  the  projected  population  in  the 
year  2000  was  bracketed  as  falling  between  291 
million  for  the  low  projection  and  362  million 
for  the  high.  The  high  projection  showed  a 
population  ten  years  later  of  438  million,  a  gain 
of  76  million.  ^ 

The  most  recent  Census  projections  foresee 
population  growth  by  the  end  of  the  century,  oply 
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slightly  less  than  that  projected  two  years  ago, 
ranging  between  280  million  and  356  million. 
With  the  extent  of  the  decline  in  the  birth  rate 
problematical  and  with  a  rapid  increase  in  the 
number  of  women  in  the  high  fertility  age,  20-30, 
the  demographic  crystal  ball  can  reveal  only  a 
cloudy  view  of  what  is  in  prospect.  This  slacking 
off  in  growth  is  encouraging,  not  only  in  itself, 
but  possibly  presaging  a  sharper  decline  in  the 
growth  rate. 

One  myth  the  GAF  report  lays  to  rest  is  that 
rapid  U.S.  population  growth  can  be  attributed 
to  "hordes  of  unwanted  children."  This  is  not  to 
say  the  problem  of  the  unwanted  child  does  not 
exist,  but  it  is  one  increasingly  confined  to  the 
fifth  of  our  nation  still  quagmired  in  poverty. 
The  high  fertility  of  several  million  trapped  in 
economic  and  educational  poverty  appears  to  be 
largely  involuntary,  a  by-product  of  ignorance 
and  isolation.  As  the  war  on  poverty  and  other 
leavening  forces  bring  these  lagging  millions  into 
the  20th  century,  the  tragedy  of  the  unwanted 
child  will  eventually  be  resolved.  There  appears 
to  be  a  growing  consensus  that  the  knowledge  and 
facilities  to  make  voluntary  parenthood  universal 
must  be  recognized  as  a  basic  human  right. 

The  major  component  of  current  growth  is  a 
combination  of  the  huge  fertility  potential  built 
into  our  population  by  its  present  age  distribution, 
and  the  "ideal  family"  set  at  three  or  four 
children.  Too  many  women  bearing  too  many 
wanted  babies  produce  the  alarming  rates  of 
growth  of  the  past  decade. 

Illuminating  insights  into  the  thinking  that 
underlies  decisions  as  to  the  "ideal  family"  were 
presented  in  a  recent  statement  by  Dr.  Emily  H. 
Muddt  the  distinguished  director  of  the^Marriage 
Council  of  Philadelphia  and  professor  of  Psy- 
chiatry at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  Medical 
School: 

Young  people  today  feel  it  is  their  right  to 
decide  whether  or  not  to  have  a  baby  and  hence 
they  believe  it  is  equally  their  right  to  choose  the 
use  of  contraceptives.  This  does  not  mean  that 
they  cannot  be  influenced,  but  the  decision  has  to 
be  theirs.  Most  young  females  and,  to  a  lesser 
extent  males,  believe  it  is  their  inherent  right  to 
reproduce.  Today's  young  people  feel  it  is  no 
one's  business  but  their  own  how  many  children 
they  should  have  and  they  resent  anyone  telling 
them  what  they  should  or  should  not  do. 

However,  they  are  exposed  to  conflicting 
pressures.  They  recognize  another  inherent  right: 
to  keep  up  with  the  Joneses  in  the  budget  and  in 
the  enjoyment  of  the  good  things  of  the  modern 
world.  They  consider  material  comforts  essential 


to  their  way  of  life.  Both  the  privileged  and 
underprivileged  realize  that  even  though  the  gov- 
ernment is  moving  to  help  them  in  various  ways 
the  government  will  not  take  over  the  family's 
responsibilities. 

After  they  produce  one  child,  they  seem  to  feel 
that  a  child  growing  up  alone  is  in  a  sense  "under- 
privileged." To  supply  a  "buddy,"  child  number 
two  comes  along. 

In  this  connection,  once  a  family  has  proven 
its  right  and  felt  that  it  has  done  its  duty  to  the 
child  by  having  a  second,  it  starts  thinking  seri- 
ously about  the  care  and  cost  that  those  two  will 
require.  At  this  point,  the  couple  is  very  apt  to 
say  "this  is  enough."  However,  in  spite  of  all 
birth  control  procedures,  there  still  are  unplanned 
babies  and  very  often  it  is  the  surprise  or  the 
unexpected  that  results  in  a  three-child  family. 

The  decision  regarding  the  "ideal  family"  and 
the  implementation  of  this  decision  is  obviously  a 
complicated  matter.  A  consideration  of  growing 
importance  in  the  modern  world  centers  around 
the  increasing  cost  of  rearing  and  educating  a 
child.  In  rurai  America  only  half  a  century  ago, 
children  became  an  economic  asset  to  the  family 
at  an  early  age.  This  is  no  longer  true  in  the 
urban,  industrial  environment  in  which  an  in- 
creasing majority  of  American  families  live.  A 
recent  survey  by  the  Institute  of  Life  Insurance 
estimated  that  the  cost  of  rearing  a  child  to  age  18 
amounted  to  $23,835.  This  applied  to  a  family 
with  an  annual  income  of  $6,600.  With  college 
increasingly  essential,  four  more  years  of  heavy 
expense  must  be  added  to  that  already  impressive 
total. 

One  thing  is  certain:  there  was  a  time  in  the 
good  old  days  when  "cheaper  by  the  dozen"  had 
a  plausible  social  and  financial  basis.  Few 
couples  are  so  favorably  endowed  that  they  can 
provide  the  emotional  security  and  intellectual 
challenge  required  to  give  each  child  of  a 
"cheaper  by  the  dozen"  brood  the  rich  stimulating 
environment  essential  for  individual  development. 
And  whether  our  concern  is  demographic  control 
or  family  fulfillment,  the  end  and  aim  should  be 
the  fullest  realization  of  each  human  being1  s 
potential. 

The  GAF  reports  form  the  basis  for  hope  that 
the  historical  trend  toward  a  balanced  fertility  in 
the  United  States  will  continue.  If  this  is  to  be 
the  wave  of  this  nation's  demographic  future,  our 
grandchildren  may  indeed  take  heart.  The  pros- 
pects for  a  good  life  will  be  greatly  enhanced. 

Should  this  happy  outcome  be  realized,  our 
descendants  may  well  paraphrase  a  celebrated 
Churchillian  aphorism: 
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"Never  have  so  many  been  indebted  to  the 
wisdom  and  forbearance  of  so  many." 
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The  phenomenon  of  Negro-white  marriage  has  in- 
trigued the  minds  of  social  scientists,  citizens,  and 
students  for  many  decades.  What  is  the  meaning 
of  racial  intermarriage  and  what  are  the  conse- 
quences? Professor  Heer  gives  a  few  answers  to 
these  questions.  Although  Negro-white  intermar- 
riage is  still  forbidden  in  nineteen  states,  there  is 
a  strong  possibility  that  the  United  States  Supreme 

*  Reprinted,  with  the  permission  of  the  author  and  the  publisher, 
from  the  Journal  of  Marriage  and  the  Family,  28  (1966),  pp. 
262-273. 
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Court  will  decree  such  miscegenation  laws  illegal 
within  the  near  future.  Professor  Heer  considers  one 
reason  why  Negro-white  marriages  are  sociologi- 
cally important,  singling  out  status  for  special  atten- 
tion. 

Professor  Heer  considers  the  placement  function 
of  the  family,  noting  that  being  born  into  one  family 
rather  than  another  is  an  important  determinant  of 
one's  eventual  social  status.  Since  Negros  largely 
do  not  have  their  share  of  the  nation's  wealth, 
often  do  not  have  "connections"  for  important  jobs, 
and  lack  social  contacts  with  whites  which  might 
give  them  confidence  in  applying  for  jobs  for  which 
they  are  technically  qualified,  a  relaxation  of  mis- 
cegenation laws  should  somewhat  reduce  the  status 
gap  between  Negroes  and  whites. 

Although  today  there  are  thirty-one  states  in 
which  interracial  marriage  is  legal,  most  states  have 
no  officially  published  record  of  such  intermarriage. 
Dr.  Heer  compared  the  data  available  from  four 
states  from  1950  to  1964  with  some  data  from 
earlier  years.  Of  these  four  states,  Hawaii  reported 
the  highest  incidence  of  Negro-white  intermarriage, 
followed  by  California,  Michigan,  and  Nebraska. 
Negro  grooms  and  white  brides  are  the  most  com- 
mon combination,  probably  because  a  Negro  male 
of  high  social  status  could  trade  his  class  advantage 
for  the  racial  caste  advantage  of  the  bride. 
--  Heer  notes  that  racial  intermarriages  in  the 
United  States  appears  to  be  increasing  but  not  sub- 
stantially enough  to  expect  any  large  inter-mingling 
within  the  next  100  years.  By  itself,  intermarriage 
is  not  likely  to  bring  Negroes  to  full  equality  with 
whites. 

In  the  last  year  or  two  tremendous  popular  in- 
terest in  the  United  States  has  been  aroused  in 
the  subject  of  Negro-white  intermarriage.  Fifteen 
years  ago  Negro  protest  leaders  soft-pedalled  talk 
of  such  marriage  and  claimed  they  were  in- 
terested only  in  jobs  and  votes.  Conservative 
whites  were  comforted  by  Gunnar  MyrdaTs 
report  that,  although  the  ban  on  intermarriage 
was  for  them  the  most  important  aspect  of  the 
caste  system,  for  Negroes  it  was  the  least  im- 
portant of  the  various  forms  of  discrimination 
they  were  forced  to  suffer.1 

Very  recently,  however,  the  attitude  of  many 
Negro  leaders  toward  intermarriage  has  changed. 
Increasingly  such  leaders,  particularly  the  younger 
ones,  are  asking,  "Why  not?'*  The  marriage  in 
1963  to  a  fellow  white  student  of  the  first  Negro 
admitted  to  the  University  of  Georgia  shocked 

i  Gnnnar  Myrdal,  An  American  Dilemma,  New  York:  Harper, 
1944,  pp.  57-€7. 
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many  conservative  whites.  Intransigent  whites 
have  also  become  alarmed  by  the  possibility  that 
in  the  very  near  future  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  will  decree  that  state  legislation  banning 
interracial  marriage  is  illegal,2  This  possibility 
arises  because  the  Supreme  Court  has  recently 
ruled  in  favor  of  an  interracial  couple  from 
Florida  convicted  for  illegal  cohabitation  under 
the  state's  law  against  miscegenation.  A  further 
ruling  by  the  Supreme  Court  interdicting  state 
bans  on  racial  intermarriage  would  allow  such 
marriage  in  the  19  states,  mostly  but  not  entirely 
Southern,  where  it  is  now  prohibited.3 

There  are  several  reasons  why  Negro-white 
marriage  is  sociologically  important.  However, 
one  of  these  reasons  may  be  singled  out  for 
special  attention. 

INTERMARRIAGE  AND  NEGRO-WHITE 
STATUS  DIFFERENCE 

Most  Negro  thinking  tended  earlier  to  isolate 
political  and  economic  deprivation  from  the 
social  deprivation  symbolized  par  excellence  by 
white  attitudes  toward  racial  intermarriage.  How- 
ever, restrictions  on  racial  intermarriage  may  be 
closely  linked  to  the  economic  inequality  that 
Negroes  in  our  society  endure.  Kingsley  Davis 
has  identified  the  main  social  functions  of  the 
family  as  the  reproduction,  maintenance,  place- 
ment, and  socialization  of  the  young.4  Let  us 
focus  our  attention  on  the  placement  function  of 
the  family  in  the  contemporary  United  States,  i.e., 
on  the  consequences  which  birth  into  a  given 
family  has  for  the  youngster's  future  social  po- 
sition. First  it  is  obvious  that  the  transfer  of 
wealth  in  the  United  States  is  largely  accom- 
plished by  bequeathal  from  one  family  member  to 
another.  The  possession  of  wealth  not  only 
entitles  one  to  receive  regular  monetary  interest; 
it  is  also  a  source  of  power,  credit,  and  prestige. 
Secondly,  although  objectively  recognized  merit 
may  be  the  predominant  criterion  for  the  matching 
of  job  applicants  to  job  vacancies,  influence  and 
family  connections  are  also  quite  important.  In 

2  Arthur  Krock,  '"The  Debate  on  Miscegenation,"  The  New 
York  Times,  September  9,  1963,  and  Arthur  Krock,  "In  the  Na- 
tion," The  New  York  Times,  December  8,  1964. 
8  These  19  states  are  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Delaware,  Florida, 
Georgia,  Indiana,  Idaho f  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Mississippi*  Mis- 
souri, North  Carolina,  Oklahoma,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee, 
Texas,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  and  Wyoming.  Since  1944  the 
following  states  have  eliminated  their  miscegenation  statutes: 
Arizona,  California,  Colorado,  Maryland,  Montana,  Nebraska, 
Nevada,  North  Dakota,  Oregon,  South  Dakota,  and  Utah. 
4  Kingsley  Davis,  Human  Society,  New  York:  Macmillan,  1949, 
pp.  394-396. 


the  building  trades,  for  example,  jobs  cannot  be 
obtained  without  admittance  to  the  union's  ap- 
prenticeship program.  In  many  instances  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  obtain  entree  into  the  ap- 
prenticeship program  unless  one  is  a  son  or  other 
close  relative  of  a  union  member.  Thirdly,  entree 
into  elite  positions  in  modern  industrial  societies 
is  most  easily  obtained  by  those  who  are  born 
into  a  family  having  relatively  high  status.5  Birth 
in  a  high  status  family  provides  the  financial 
means  for  obtaining  advanced  education,  and  it 
also  gives  one  a  sense  of  familiarity  with  the 
activities  and  functioning  of  high  status  society. 
This  familiarity  not  only  reduces  the  fear  of  inter- 
personal contacts  in  such  a  society  but  also  in- 
creases the  motivation  to  become  a  full  partici- 
pant. 

In  summary,  being  born  into  one  family  rather 
than  another  is  a  very  important  determinant  of 
one's  eventual  social  status.  How  may  this  fact 
affect  the  relative  status  of  Negroes  and  whites 
in  the  United  States?  Consider  first  the  pattern 
of  familial  inheritance.  On  a  per  capita  basis 
white  persons  hold  a  far  higher  share  of  the 
nation's  wealth  than  do  Negroes.  The  formal  and 
informal  prohibitions  on  intermarriage  serve  to 
perpetuate  this  pattern  of  inequality  because  they 
make  it  unlikely  for  a"  Negro  to  inherit  wealth 
from  any  white  person.  Secondly,  Negroes  are 
by  and  large  excluded  from  those  jobs  to  which 
entrance  is  strongly  determined  by  "connections." 
This  occurs  simply  because  those  jobs  are  usually 
held  only  by  whites.  Thirdly,  the  lack  of  close 
relatives  among  whites  affects  the  socialization  of 
Negro  youth.  Specifically,  it  prevents  many  of 
them  from  having  an  easy  familiarity  with  the 
terrain  of  the  social  world  of  white  persons  and 
hence  makes  them  afraid  to  apply  for  jobs 
demanding  such  familiarity  even  when  their  tech- 
nical qualifications  are  completely  satisfactory. 

Thus  a  relaxation  of  the  norms  militating 
against  Negro-white  marriage  should  serve  to 
reduce  the  status  gap  between  Negroes  and 
whites.  This  is  not  to  say  that  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  Negro-white  marriage  would  necessarily 
soon  bring  Negroes  into  equality  with  whites. 
As  we  shall  show  later,  the  present  frequency  of 
marriages  involving  Negro  grooms  and  white 
brides  is  considerably  greater  than  the  frequency 
of  marriages  involving  white  grooms  and  Negro 
brides.  Perhaps  upward  social  mobility  would  be 
more  probable  for  a  male  child  if  he  had  a  white 
father  arid  a  Negro  mother  rather  than  the  reverse. 

5  Joseph  A,  Kahl,  The  American  Class  Structure,  New  York; 
Rinehart,  1953,  pp.  276-29S. 
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The  father  is  more  likely  than  the  mother  to  teach 
the  son  the  terrain  of  the  occupational  world  of 
white  persons;  therefore  if  job  entrance  is  de- 
termined by  particularistic  factors,  a  white  father 
will  be  of  greater  advantage  than  a  white  mother. 
Also,  children  of  mixed  marriages  may  encounter 
discrimination  not  only  from  white  persons  but 
also  from  other  Negroes,  because  they  are  a 
product  of  a  marriage  not  generally  approved.6 

Furthermore,  it  is  not  clear  that  an  increased 
amount  of  Negro-white  marriage  is  a  necessary 
prerequisite  for  the  elimination  of  Negro-white 
status  differences.  Americans  of  Jewish  faith, 
with  very  low  rates  of  intermarriage,  have 
achieved  a  socioeconomic  status  at  least  as  high 
as  the  rest  of  the  population  despite  the  fact  that 
most  of  them  are  the  recent  descendants  of  poor 
immigrants.7 

Thus  the  strength  of  the  link  between  low 
frequency  of  Negro-white  marriage  and  the 
Negro's  inferior  socioeconomic  status  is  uncertain. 
Nevertheless,  because  the  inferior  status  of  the 
Negro  is  now  of  such  concern,  it  is  important 
for  sociologists  to  maintain  a  close  temperature 
reading  concerning  data  on  Negro-white  marriage 
in  the  United  States. 

ANALYSIS  OF  STATE  DATA 

Unfortunately,  current  data  on  this  subject  are 
very  incomplete.  At  the  present  time,  there  are 
31  states  in  which  marriage  between  whites  and 
Negroes  is  legal.  However,  in  only  three  states  is 
there  any  officially  published  record  of  such  inter- 
marriages: Hawaii,  Michigan,  and  Nebraska.  For 
selected  years  prior  to  1960  the  state  of  California 
made  public  a  cross-tabulation  of  marriages  by 
race  of  bride  and  race  of  groom,  but  this  practice 
was  discontinued  in  1960  because  of  new  legisla- 
tion prohibiting  a  record  of  race  on  marriage 
licenses.8 

6  According  to  the  results  of  a  recent  Gallup  Poll  (Boston  Globe, 
March  11,  1965}  48  percent  of  adult  Americans  approve  of  laws 
making  interracial  marriage  a  crime.  The  percentages  of  various 
subgroups  who   approve   such  laws  were  as  follows:   Negroes 
outside  the  South,   14  percent;   Southern  Negroes,  30  percent; 
whites    outside    the    South,    42    percent;    Southern    whitest    72 
percent. 

7  Data  on  the   current  socioeconomic  status  of  American  Jews 
and  on  Jewish  intermarriage  patterns  can  be  found  in  Donald 
J.  Bogue,  The  Population  of  the  United  States,  New  York:  The 
Free  Press  of  Glencoe,  1959,  pp.  694-709.  Data  on  the  status  of 
immigrant  Jews  in  the  late  19th  and  early  20th  centuries  are 
summarized  in  Oscar  and  Mary  F.  Handlin,  "A  Century  of  Jew- 
ish Immigration  to  the  United  Statfes,"  American  Jewish  Year- 
book, Vol.  50,  [1948-49),  pp.  1-84. 

8  Personal  communication  from  Dr.  Hugh  Carter,  Chief,  Marriage 
and  Divorce  Statistics,  Division  of  Vital  Statistics,  National  Cen- 
ter for  Health  Statistics,  U.S.  Public  Health  Service. 


For  the  period  from  1950  to  the  time  this  paper 
was  prepared,  the  only  data  on  interracial  mar- 
riages tabulated  by  state  offices  of  vital  statistics 
were  as  follows:  California  for  1955,  1957,  1958, 
and  1959;  Hawaii,  1956-64;  Michigan,  1953-63; 
Nebraska,  1961-64.  In  this  paper  we  shall  analyze 
these  data  and  compare  them  with  some  data  for 
earlier  years.  We  shall  not  be  concerned  with 
other  types  of  interracial  marriage,  such  as 
between  whites  and  Orientals.0 

Some  readers  may  question  the  quality  of  the 
official  data  on  Negro-white  marriage.  On  the  one 
hand,  it  might  be  argued  that  social  sanctions 
against  such  marriages  are  so  severe  that  the 
reported  number  of  such  marriages  would  be  less 
than  the  actual  number.  The  difference  between 
actual  and  reported  numbers  would  then  consist 
of  marriages  in  which  the  race  of  one  partner  was 
consciously  misreported  on  the  marriage  license. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  might  be  argued  that,  be- 
cause the  true  number  of  Negro-white  marriages 
is  very  small,  the  reported  number  exceeds  the 
actual  number  because  of  accidental  misreporting 
of  race  for  one  partner  on  the  marriage  license. 
Since  no  study  has  yet  been  made  of  the  validity 
of  the  reported  numbers  of  interracial  marriages 
in  any  of  these  states,  some  caution  is  warranted 
in  the  interpretation  of  the  reported  data.10 

Much  of  the  previous  work  on  interracial  mar- 
riage has  focused  on  Negro-white  marriages  as  a 
proportion  of  all  marriages  involving  Negroes  or 
as  a  proportion  of  all  Negro  brides  and  grooms 
to  the  exclusion  of  Negro-white  marriages  as  a 
proportion  of  all  marriages  involving  whites  or  of 
all  white  brides  and  grooms.  Since  a  time  series 
of  intermarriage  rates  for  which  the  base  is  Negro 
brides  and  grooms  might  show  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent trend  from  one  in  which  the  intermarriage 
rates  had  as  their  base  the  number  of  white  brides 
and  grooms,  we  shall  present  here  intermarriage 
rates  for  both  whites  and  Negroes. 

In  Table  1  we  show  six  sets  of  reported  data: 

9  An  excellent  description  of  the  current  California  data  on  in- 
terracial marriages  of  all  types  is  found  in  Larry  D.  Barnett,  "In- 
terracial Marriage  in  California,"  Marriage  and  Family  Living, 
25:4  (November  1963),  pp.  424-427,  and  of  the  recent  data  for 
Hawaii  in  Robert  C.  Schmitt,  "Demographic  Correlates  of  Inter- 
racial Marriage  in  Hawaii,"   Demography,  Vol.   II,   (1965),  pp. 
463-473.  Data  on  interracial  marriage  of  all  types  for  Los  Angeles 
County,   California,   are  found  in  John  H.  Burma,  "Interethnic 
Marriage  in  Los  Angeles,  1948-1959,"  Social  Forces,  42  (December 
1963),  pp.  156-165. 

10  OUT  data  refer  only  to  registred  marriages  between  whites 
and  Negroes.  They  do  not  take  into  account  the  unknown  num- 
ber of  relatively,  stable  sexual  unions  between  whites  and  Ne- 
groes which  are  not  legally  registered  as  marriages.  Data  on  the 
total   number  of  sexual  unions   between  whites   and   Negroes 
might  show  different  patterns  from  the   data   on  legal  unions 
presented  here. 


a  1.    Negro-White  Intermarriage  Percentages  for  Available  States  and  Years  (Base  for  Each  Percentage  is  in  Parentheses) 
A.  White  Brides  and  Grooms  B.  Negro  Brides  and  Grooms 


State 
and 
^ear 

Percentage  of: 

Percentage  of: 

White  Brides 
and  Grooms 
Marrying 
Negro  Brides 
and  Grooms 

White  Grooms 
Marrying 
Negro  Brides 

White  Grooms 
Marrying 
Negro  Brides 

State 
and 
Year 

Negro  Brides 
and  Grooms 
Marrying 
White  Brides 
and  Grooms 

Negro  Grooms 
Marrying 
White  Brides 

Negro  Brides 
Marrying 
White  Grooms 

ifornia 

California 

1955 

0.14  ( 

150,770] 

0.06  (  75,235) 

0.21  (  75,535) 

1955 

2.21  ( 

9,514) 

3,36  ( 

4,815) 

1.02( 

4,699) 

1957 

0.17  ( 

167,926) 

0.06  (  83,809) 

0.28  (  84,117) 

1957 

2.14  ( 

13,198) 

3.47  ( 

6,691) 

0.78  ( 

6,507) 

1958 

0,17  ( 

174,211) 

0.08  [  86,998) 

0.26  (  87,213) 

1958 

2.20  ( 

13,458) 

3.35  ( 

6,812) 

1.02( 

6,646) 

1959 

0.21  [ 

183,563) 

0.09  [  91,643) 

0.33  (  91,920) 

1959 

2.58  ( 

14,877) 

3.96*( 

7,549) 

1.16( 

7,328) 

55-59 

0.17  { 

676,470) 

0.07  (337,685) 

0.27  (338,785) 

1955-59 

2.30  ( 

51,047) 

3.56  (25,867) 

1.00(25,180) 

watt 

Hawaii 

1956 

0.13  ( 

3,127) 

0.00  (     1,820) 

0.31  (     1,307) 

1956 

6.45  ( 

62) 

9.09  ( 

44) 

0.00  ( 

18) 

1957 

0.20  [ 

2,994) 

0.00  (     1,721) 

0.47  (     1,273) 

1957 

9.52  ( 

63) 

13.33( 

45) 

0.00  ( 

18) 

1958 

0.10[ 

2,898) 

0.06  (     1,662) 

0.1  6  (     1,236) 

1958 

4.35  ( 

69) 

4.08  ( 

49) 

5.00  ( 

20) 

1959 

0.22  ( 

3,201) 

0.11  (     1,821) 

0.36  (     1,380) 

1959 

9.33  ( 

75) 

9.80  ( 

51) 

8.33  ( 

24) 

1960 

0.24  ( 

3,387) 

0.16  (     1,908) 

0.34  (     1,479) 

1960 

13.79J 

58) 

14.71  ( 

34) 

12.50( 

24) 

1961 

0.29  ( 

3,429) 

0.1  1(     1,898) 

0.52  [     1,531) 

1961 

13.33  ( 

75) 

16.00( 

50) 

8.00  ( 

25) 

1962 

0.24  ( 

3,811) 

0.05  (     2,070) 

0.46  (     1,741) 

1962 

13.04J 

69) 

17.78J 

45) 

4.17  ( 

24) 

1963 

0.27  ( 

4,004) 

0.14  [     2,162) 

0.43  (     1,842) 

1963 

12.79( 

86) 

14.81  ( 

54) 

9.38  ( 

32) 

1964 

0.38  [ 

4,230) 

0.1  3  (     2,305) 

0.68  (     1,925) 

1964 

16.16( 

99) 

20.31  ( 

64) 

8.57  ( 

35) 

?56-64 

0.24  ( 

31,081) 

0.09  (  17,367) 

0.43  (  13,714) 

1956-64 

11.28( 

656) 

13.53( 

436) 

6.82  ( 

220) 

lichlgan 

Michigan 

1953 

0.07  [ 

97,517) 

0.04  (  48,748) 

0.1  0(  48,769) 

1953 

0.75  ( 

8,929) 

1.09( 

4,479) 

0.40  ( 

4,450) 

1954 

0.06  ( 

94,516) 

0.04  (  47,246) 

0.09  (  47,270) 

1954 

0.78  ( 

7,818) 

1.10J 

3,922) 

0.46  ( 

3,896) 

1955 

0.08  ( 

101,684) 

0.05  (  50,858) 

0.11  (  50,858) 

1955 

0.80  ( 

9,578) 

1.12( 

4,806) 

0.48  ( 

4,772) 

1956 

0.09  [ 

103,972) 

0.04  (  51,971) 

0.13  (  52,001) 

1956 

0.89  ( 

9,979) 

1.32( 

5,013) 

0.46  ( 

4,966) 

1957 

0.07  ( 

100242) 

0.01  (  50,091) 

0.14  (  50,151) 

1957 

0.76  ( 

9,837) 

1.37( 

4,949) 

0.14  ( 

4,888) 

1958 

0.09  ( 

100,583) 

0.05  (  50,269) 

0.13  (  50,314) 

1958 

0.94  { 

9,573) 

1.37( 

4,808) 

0.50  ( 

4,765) 

1959 

0.1  0( 

106,901) 

0.04  (  53,420) 

0.16  (  53,481) 

1959 

1.01  ( 

10,566) 

1.62J 

5,318) 

0.40  ( 

5,248) 

1960 

0.1  Of 

111,122) 

0.06  [  55,544) 

0.1  4  (  55,578) 

1960 

1.01  ( 

10,877) 

.1.39( 

5,458) 

0.63  ( 

5,419) 

1961 

0.11  ( 

115,046) 

0.05  (  57,487) 

0.1  8  (  57,559) 

1961 

1.13( 

11,368) 

1.76( 

5,724) 

0.48  ( 

5,644) 

1962 

0.1  2  [ 

118,157) 

0.05  (  59,044) 

0.1  9  (  59,113) 

1962 

1.20( 

11,625) 

1.90( 

5,853) 

0.49  ( 

5,772) 

1963 

0.1  5  ( 

124,152) 

0.07  (  62,027) 

0.23  (  62,125) 

1963 

1.56( 

11,972) 

2.34  ( 

6,033) 

0.77  ( 

5,939) 

1953-63 

0.10(1 

,173,892) 

0.05  (586,673) 

0.15(587,219) 

1953-63 

1.01  (112,122) 

1.53(56,363) 

0.48  (55,759) 

Nebraska 

Nebraska 

1961 

0.00  ( 

21,080) 

0.00  (  10,542) 

0.00  (  10,538) 

1961 

0.00  { 

693) 

0.00  ( 

346) 

0.00  ( 

347) 

1962 

0.00  [ 

21,408) 

0.00  (  10,708) 

0.00  (  10,700) 

1962 

0,00  ( 

800) 

0.00  ( 

401) 

0.00  ( 

399) 

1963 

0.01  ( 

22,498) 

0.01  (  11,257) 

0.02  (  11,241) 

1963 

0.39  ( 

766) 

0.52  ( 

384) 

0.26  ( 

382) 

1964 

0.02  ( 

22,902) 

0.01  (  11,452) 

0.03  (  11,450) 

1964 

0.67  ( 

745) 

1.07( 

374) 

0.27  ( 

371) 

1961-64 

0.01  ( 

87,888) 

0.00  (  43,959) 

0.01  (  43,929) 

1961-64 

0.27  ( 

3,004) 

0.40  ( 

1,505) 

0.1  3  ( 

1X99) 

New  York 

New  York 

[excluding 

(excluding 

New  York 

New  York 

City) 

City) 

1921 

0.04  ( 

84,027) 

0.01  (  41,999) 

0,06  (  42,028) 

1921 

3.21  ( 

936) 

5.63  ( 

480) 

0.66  ( 

456) 

1922 

0.03  ( 

83,782) 

0.02  (  41,885) 

0.05  (  41,897) 

1922 

2.52  ( 

M51) 

3.60  ( 

582) 

1.40( 

569) 

1923 

0.04  ( 

87,164 

0.03  (  43,572) 

0.06  (  43,592) 

1923 

2.17( 

1796) 

2.87  ( 

905) 

1.46( 

891) 

1924 

0.06  ( 

84,769) 

0.03  (  42,367) 

0.1  0(  42,402) 

1924 

2.63  ( 

1,974) 

4.09  ( 

1,003) 

1.13  ( 

971) 

1921-24 

0.04  ( 

339,742) 

0.02(169,823) 

0.07(169,919) 

1921-24 

2.56  ( 

5,857) 

3.87  ( 

2,970) 

1.21  ( 

2,887| 
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(1]  the  proportion  of  white  brides  and  grooms 
marrying  Negroes,  (2)  the  proportion  of  white 
grooms  with  Negro  brides,  (3)  the  proportion  of 
white  brides  with  Negro  grooms,  (4)  the  propor- 
tion of  Negro  brides  and  grooms  marrying  whites, 
(5)  the  proportion  of  Negro  grooms  with  white 
brides,  and  (6)  the  proportion  of  Negro  brides  with 
white  grooms.11  Data  are  presented  for  the  states 
and  years  mentioned  previously,  and  for  com- 
parison, also  for  New  York  State  (excluding  New 
York  City)  for  the  years  1921-2412.  All  data  are 
tabulated  by  area  in  which  the  marriage  license 
was  issued  rather  than  by  area  of  residence  of 
bride  or  groom  prior  to  marriage.  This  fact  intro- 
duces an  unknown  amount  of  bias  into  our  data. 
It  is  possible,  for  example,  that  many  couples  who 
live  in  states  where  Negro-white  marriage  is  il- 
legal obtain  the  license  for  such  a  marriage  in 
some  state  where  it  is  legal.  No  doubt,  however, 
not  all  of  these  couples  return  to  live  in  their 
former  state  of  residence. 

Of  the  four  states  with  recent  data,  Hawaii  has 
the  highest  reported  incidence  of  Negro-white 
intermarriage.  The  rank  of  the  remaining  states  in 
descending  order  of  Negro-white  intermarriage  is 
California,  Michigan,  and  Nebraska.  This  rank 
order  holds  true  regardless  of  which  of  the  six 
columns  of  data  is  examinee!.  For  whites  of  both 
sexes,  the  highest  reported  interracial  marriage 
rate  in  each  of  the  four  states  was  as  follows: 
Hawaii,  0.38  percent;  California,  0.21  percent; 


11  The  previous  literature  on  intermarriage  is  confused  by  the 
fact  that  there  are  two  different  ways  of  computing  intermar- 
riage   rates.    Many    studies    compute    an   intermarriage    rate    in 
which  the  numerator  is  the  number  of  intermarriages  and  the 
denominator  is  the  number  of  marriages  in  which  either  bride 
or  groom  is  from  the  ingroup.  In  other  studies  the  numerator 
is  the  number  of  brides  and/ or  grooms  intermarrying  and  the 
denominator  is  the  number  of  brides  and/ or  grooms  in  the  in- 
group. Intermarriage  rates  computed  by  the  two  different  pro- 
cedures can  be  quite  dissimilar.  In  this  study  the  second  pro- 
cedure is  used.  For  a  further  discussion  of  the  two  ways  of 
measuring  intermarriage  see  Hyman  Rodman,   "Technical  Note 
on  Two  Rates  of  Mixed  Marriage,"  American  Sociological  Re- 
view, 30  COctober  1965),  pp.  776-778. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  if  for  either  whites  or  Negroes  the 
number  of  brides  who  intermarry  is  equal  to  the  number  of 
grooms  who  intermarry,  the  proportion  of  brides  and  grooms 
marrying  into  the  other  race  will  be  the  average  of  the  separate 
figures  for  out-marriages  of  brides  and  grooms.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  for  either  whites  or  Negroes  the  number  of  brides 
who  intermarry  is  substantially  less  or  greater  than  the  number 
of  grooms,  then  the  percentage  for  both  sexes  will  not  equal  the 
unweighted  average  for  each  sex  but  will  be  influenced  more 
heavily  by  the  intermarriage  percentage  for  the  sex  having  the 
greater  proportion  intermarrying.  In  the  present  case,  the  per-* 
centage  of  Negro  brides  and  grooms  marrying  white  brides  and 
grooms  is  more  heavily  influenced  by  the  percentage  of  Negro 
grooms  marrying  white  brides  than  by  the  percentage  of  Negro 
brides  marrying  white  grooms. 

12  J.  V.  DePorte,   Marriage  Statistics,  Albany:  New  York  State 
Department  of  Health,  1928. 


Michigan,  0.15  percent;  and  Nebraska,  0.02  per- 
cent. For  Negroes  of  both  sexes  the  highest  inter- 
racial marriage  rate  in  each  of^  the  four  states 
was:  Hawaii,  16.16  percent;  California,  2.58  per- 
cent; Michigan,  1,56  percent;  and  Nebraska,  0.67 
percent.  Thus,  there  is  considerable  variation 
among  these  states  in  the  reported  proportions  of 
interracial  marriage.  In  addition  to  the  familiar 
case  of  Hawaii,  the  contrast  between  Michigan  and 
California  is  also  noteworthy.  These  are  both 
large  industrial  states  with  similar  proportions  of 
Negro  population.  In  1959,  the  latest  year  in 
which  data  are  available  for  both  states,  the  pro- 
portion of  Negro-white  marriages  in  California 
was  more  than  double  that  in  Michigan  according 
to  each  of  the  six  indices  shown  in  Table  1. 

Table  1  also  reveals  a  differential  incidence  of 
Negro-white  marriage  by  sex,  manifested  in  pre- 
vious data  on  interracial  marriage.  Specifically, 
for  each  of  the  four  states  recording  Negro- 
white  marriages,  marriages  between  Negro  men 
and  white  women  are  much  more  common  than 
those  between  white  men  and  Negro  women.  For 
example,  for  California  in  1959  the  intermarriage 
rate  of  white  grooms  was  0.09  percent  and  that  of 
white  brides  0.33  percent.  Similarly,  the  inter- 
racial marriage  rate  of  Negro  grooms  was  3.96 
percent  and  of  Negro  brides  1.16  percent. 

Reasons  for  the  differential  incidence  of  inter- 
racial marriage  by  sex  have  been  advanced  by 
Kingsley  Davis  and  Robert  Merton.13  Davis  pro- 
posed two  explanations.  First,  if,  as  he  believed, 
marriages  between  Negro  men  and  white  women 
largely  involved  Negro  males  of  high  social  status 
and  white  women  of  low  social  status,  then  the 
groom  could  trade  his  class  advantage  for  the 
racial  caste  advantage  of  the  bride.  This  was  also 
Merton's  explanation.  Secondly,  Davis  believed 
that  marriages  between  a  white  man  and  a  Negro 
woman  would  be  relatively  rare  simply  because 
the  norms  allowed  white  men  to  take  sexual 
advantage  of  Negro  women  without  marrying 
them.  Subsequent  research  has  failed  to  establish 
that  marriages  between  Negro  men  and  white 
women  most  frequently  involve  a  groom  of  high 
social  class  and  a  bride  of  low  social  class.14  Most 
such  marriages  in  fact  appear  to  involve  spouses 
from  the  same  class  position.  Thus  further  re- 
search is  necessary  to  attain  a  satisfactory  ex- 

13  Kingsley  Davis,  "Intermarriage  in  Caste  Societies,"  American 
Anthropologist,  43  (July-September  1941),  pp.  388-395;  and  Robert 
K.  Merton,  "Intermarriage  and  the  Social  Structure:  Fact  and 
Theory,"  Psychiatry,  4  (August  1941),  pp.  361-374. 
"Joseph  Golden,  "Characteristics  of  the  Negro-white  inter- 
married in  Philadelphia,"  American  Sociological  Review,  18 
(April  1953),  pp.  177-183, 
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planation  for  the  sex  differential  in  Negro-white 
marriage. 

In  view  of  the  interest  in  the  question  of 
whether  the  trend  in  interracial  marriages  is  up- 
ward or  downward,  it  is  unfortunate  that,  for 
the  four  states  for  which  we  have  recent  statistics, 
we  have  no  data  for  earlier  years.  For  the  areas 
—  mostly  cities  —  for  which  we  have  earlier 
statistics,  the  recent  data  are  not  readily  available. 
Therefore,  no  valid  comparison  of  the  rate  of 
interracial  marriage  in  the  contemporary  period 
with  that  one  or  two  generations  back  is  possible. 
The  best  we  can  do  is  to  compare  the  recent  data 
in  the  four  states  of  California,  Hawaii,  Michigan, 
and  Nebraska  with  available  earlier  data  from 
other  places.  It  is  apparent  from  Table  1  that  the 
rate  of  Negro-white  marriage  for  Negroes  in  New 
York  State  (excluding  New  York  City)  in  the  early 
1920's  was  higher  than  the  recent  rates  for 
either  Michigan  or  California.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  intermarriage  rate  for  whites  is  higher  in 
California  and  Michigan  in  the  recent  period 
than  in  New  York  State  40  years  ago.  As  will 
be  explained  later  in  greater  detail,  this  result 
is  attributable  to  higher  proportions  of  Negroes 
in  the  present  populations  of  California  and 
Michigan  than  in  New  York  State  some  40  years 
ago. 

The  Negro-white  intermarriage  rate  for  Negroes 
in  Hawaii  during  1964  was  higher  than  any 
previously  recorded  rate  for  members  of  that  race 
in  any  part  of  the  United  States  during  any  time 
period.  The  closest  competitor  to  Hawaii  in 
this  respect  is  the  city  of  Boston  in  the  period  of 
1900-1904.  For  Boston  during  this  period  the  pro- 
portion of  Negro  grooms  marrying  white  brides 
was  13.7  percent  as  compared  with  20.3  per- 
cent in  Hawaii  in  1964,  and  the  proportion  of 
Negro  brides  marrying  white  grooms  was  1.1  per- 
cent as  compared  with  8,6  percent  in  Hawaii  in 
1964. 

We  are  on  somewhat  surer  ground  when  we  try 
to  investigate  the  trend  of  interracial  marriage 
in  the  United  States  within  the  last  few  years. 
The  available  data  shown  in  Table  1  for  the  four 
states  of  California,  Hawaii,  Michigan,  and 
Nebraska  are  certainly  not  conclusive,  but  they 
give  a  strong  indication  of  the  probable  trend 
during  recent  years.  First,  we  may  compare  the 
intermarriage  rates  during  the  first  and  final  year 
in  the  series  for  each  state  according  to  each  of 
the  six  indices.  For  each  state  the  higher  inter- 
racial marriage  rates  invariably  occur  during  the 
final  rather  than  the  initial  year  of  the  series. 
Thus  for  these  four  states  there  is  an  indication 


of  an  upward  trend  in  interracial  marriage. 
Because  we  have  not  only  an  11-year  time  series 
but  also  a  large  base  population  for  Michigan,  a 
more  refined  measurement  of  increase  in  inter- 
racial marriage  can  be  made  for  that  state.  The 
association  between  interracial  marriage  and  time 
was  investigated  for  Michigan  by  means  of 
product-moment  correlation  analysis.  Table  2 
presents  the  coefficients  of  correlation  and  the 
slopes  of  regression  for  the  six  indices  of  inter- 
racial marriage  in  Michigan.  All  six  indices  show 
an  increase  of  the  interracial  marriage  rate  with 
time,  but  they  vary  in  the  consistency  of  this 
increase.  For  four  of  the  indices,  i.e.,  those  for 
whites  of  both  sexes,  white  women,  Negroes  of 
both  sexes,  and  Negro  men,  the  trend  in  inter- 
racial marriage  has  been  one  of  very  steady  rise, 
as  shown  by  correlation  coefficients  with  time 
greater  than  0.89  (P  <.01  that  rho  equals  0).  On 
the  other  hand,  the  trends  for  white  men  and  for 
Negro  women  show  a  less  consistent  increase 
over  the  11-year  interval.  The  coefficient  of  cor- 
relation for  white  men  is  only  0.52  and  that  for 
Negro  women  is  0.51.  In  Michigan  the  "most 
pronounced  increase  in  Negro-white  marriage  has 
been  in  those  marriages  involving  Negro  men  and 
white  women. 

The  recent  data  pointing  to  an  upward  trend 
in  Negro-white  marriage  are  of  enhanced  interest 
because  statistics  for  previous  periods  in  the 
United  States  indicated  a  decreasing  trend  in  such 
marriages.15  For  example,  data  are  available  con- 
cerning interracial  marriage  rates  for  both  whites 
and  Negroes  in  the  city  of  Boston  for  the  period 
from  1900-1938.  These  indicate  an  almost  con- 
tinuous decline  in  the  intermarriage  rate  for  both 
whites  and  Negroes.  The  most  drastic  decline 
occurred  between  1900-04  and  1914-18,  when  the 
interracial  marriage  rate  per  100  Negro  marriages 
dropped  from  approximately  14  to  approximately 
5.  Wirth  and  Goldhamer  have  attributed  this 
decline  in  the  city  of  Boston  to  the  fact  that  in 
the  nineteenth  century  the  city  was  the  center  of 
the  abolitionist  movement  and  was  "unusually  and 
almost  sentimentally  receptive  to  Negroes."  As 
the  pro-Negro  sentiments  fostered  during  and 
after  the  Civil  War  declined  in  their  intensity,  the 
willingness  of  whites  to  marry  Negroes  declined 
correspondingly.  Data  for  New  York  State  (ex- 
clusive of  New  York  City)  also  indicated  a  small 


15  The  best  summary  of  previous  data  on  Negro-white  marriage 
in  the  United  States  is  contained  in  Louis  Wirth  and  Herbert 
Goldhamer,  "The  Hybrid  and  the  Problem  of  Miscegenation, "  in 
Characteristics  of  the  American  Negro,  ed.  by  Otto  Klineberg, 
New  York:  Harper,  1944. 
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Table  2.    Measures  Indicating  the  Correlation  of  Negro-White  Intermarriage  with  Time,  for  Michigan,  1953-1963 


Whites 

Negroes 

Both  Sexes 

Males 

Females 

Both  Sexes 

Males 

Females 

Product-moment  correlation  coefficient 
Slope  of  regression  line  (percent  per  year) 

+  .909* 
+  .007* 

+  .517 
+  .003 

+  .937* 
+  .009* 

+  .893* 
+  .066* 

+  .916* 
+  .111* 

+  .505 
+  .025 

*  Significantly  different  from  0  at  .01   level. 


decline  from  1922-24  to  1934-36  in  Negro-white 
marriages  as  a  proportion  of  all  marriages  in- 
volving Negroes.  No  data  were  provided  con- 
cerning the  trend  of  interracial  marriage  for 
whites  during  this  period.16 

The  sharp  decline  in  Negro-white  intermar- 
riage in  Boston  after  the  turn  of  the  century  was 
almost  entirely  due  to  a  decline  in  marriages  in- 
volving Negro  grooms  and  white  brides.  The 
proportion  of  Negro  grooms  marrying  white  brides 
in  Boston  declined  from  13.7  percent  in  the  period 
1900-04  to  3.2  percent  in  the  period  1914-38.  On 
the  other  hand,  *the  proportion  of  Negro  brides 
marrying  white  grooms  declined  only  from  1.1 
percent  to  0.7  percent.17  Together  with  the  recent 
Michigan  experience,  these  data  suggest  that  the 
volatile  element  in  Negro-white  intermarriage  may 
be  the  marriage  between  the  Negro  male  and  the 
white  female  and  that  the  interracial  marriage 
rate  between  white  males  and  Negro  females  may 
remain  relatively  constant. 

NEGRO-WHITE  INTERMARRIAGE  AND 
RACIAL  DISTRIBUTION 

It  has  been  well-established  that,  for  given 
religious  groups,  the  rate  of  marriage  outside  the 
group  varies  inversely  with  the  proportion  of  all 
potential  marriage  partners  belonging  to  that 
group.  For  example,  Locke,  Sabagh,  and  Thomas 
have  shown  that  for  each  of  the  Canadian 
provinces  in  1954  there  was  a  perfect  inverse  rank 
order  correlation  between  the  percentage  of 
Catholic  brides  and  grooms  having  interfaith 
marriages  and  the  percentage  of  the  total  popul- 
lation  of  each  province  that  was  Catholic.18  In 
addition,  Click  has  shown  for  the  United  States 
that  religious  distribution  helps  to  explain  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  higher  proportion  of  interfaith 
marriage  among  couples  where  at  least  one  spouse 

u  Ibid.,  pp.  276-280. 

17  Ibid.,  p.  282. 

18  Harvey  J.  Locke,  Georges  Sabagh,  and  Mary  Margaret  Thomes, 
"Interfaith  Marriages,"  Social  Problems,  4  (April  1957),  pp.  329- 
333. 


is  Catholic  than  among  couples  where  at  least 
one  spouse  is  Protestant.19 

Religious  distribution  differences  affect  the  pro- 
portion of  interfaith  marriages  in  a  mechanical 
fashion:  increased  availability  of  marriage  part- 
ners of  differing  religion  and  decreased  availability 
of  partners  of  the  same  religion  cause  interfaith 
marriage  to  increase,  and  vice  versa.  As  yet,  how- 
ever, no  research  has  been  done  to  determine  if 
racial  distribution  affects  the  proportion  of  inter- 
racial marriage  in  the  same  way.  Fortunately,  it 
was  possible  to  obtain  data  on  Negro-white  mar- 
riages for  each  county  in  California  for  the  year 
1959.  Since  these  counties  contain  varying  pro- 
portions of  Negro  and  white  population,  it  was 
possible  to  determine  the  associations  between 
Negro-white  intermarriage  proportions  and  racial 
distribution. 

Altogether  there  are  58  counties  in  California. 
Since  the  counties  lying  outside  of  metropolitan 
areas  often  have  very  small  populations  and  in 
particular  very  small  Negro  populations,  they 
have  been  combined  in  various  ways.  Areal  cor- 
relations were  performed  using  as  units  the  17 
counties  lying  within  a  Standard  Metropolitan 
Statistical  Area  in  1960  and  combinations  of  the 
remaining  counties,  using  as  additional  units  the 
nine  State  Economic  Areas,20  lying  wholly  out- 
side a  Standard  Metropolitan  Area.21 

Coefficients  of  correlation  were  computed  be- 
tween actual  Negro-white  intermarriage  propor- 
tions and  the  proportions  which  would  be  ex- 
pected if  marriages  took  place  at  random  without 
regard  to  race.  For  white  grooms  the  expected 

19  Paul  C.   Click,    "Intermarriage   and  Fertility  Patterns   among 
Persons    in    Major    Religious    Groups,*'    Eugenics    Quarterly,    7 
(March  1960),  pp.  31-38. 

20  For  a  definition  of  the  counties  included  in  each  of  these  nine 
State  Economic  Areas,  see  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  United 
States    Census   of   Population,   2960,    Final    Report   PC    (3}— 1A, 
"State  Economic  Areas,'*  Washington,   B.C.:  U.S.   Government 
Printing   Office,  1963,  p.  464. 

21  Even  with  the  combination  of  nonmetropolitan  counties  into 
State  Economic  Areas,  the  problem  of  small  numbers  of  Negro 
brides  and  grooms  was  not  solved.   Three  State  Economic  Areas 
each  had  fewer  than  SO  Negro  brides  and  grooms  in  1959.     In 
State  Economic  Areas  1,  2,  and  9  there  were  respectively  ft, 
20,  and  16  Negro  brides  and  grooms. 
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proportion  was  simply  that  of  all  brides  who 
were  Negro;  for  white  brides  it  was  the  proportion 
of  all  grooms  who  were  Negro.  For  white  brides 
and  grooms  the  expected  proportion  of  Negro- 
white  marriage  was  defined  as  the  weighted 
sum  of  the  expected  proportion  of  white  grooms 
marrying  Negro  brides  and  of  white  brides  marry- 
ing Negro  grooms,  the  first  term  weighted  by  the 
proportion  of  grooms  among  all  white  brides  and 
grooms  and  the  second  term  weighted  by  the  pro- 
portion of  brides  among  all  white  brides  and 
grooms.  For  Negro  grooms  the  expected  propor- 
tion was  that  of  all  brides  who  were  white;  for 
Negro  brides  that  of  all  grooms  who  were  white; 
for  Negro  brides  and  grooms  the  expected  propor- 
tion was  defined  as  a  weighted  sum  of  the  ex- 
pected proportions  of  Negro  grooms  marrying 
white  brides  and  of  Negro  brides  marrying  white 
grooms,22  Table  3  shows  the  relevant  data  for 
each  of  the  26  areal  units. 

The  six  correlation  coefficients  show  that  the 
relationships  between  actual  white  intermarriage 
proportions  and  the  proportions  expected  if  mar- 
riage took  place  without  regard  to  race  are 
strongly  positive  and  significantly  different  from 
0  at  the  .01  level.  In  contrast,  the  relationships 
between  actual  and  expected  Negro  intermarriage 
proportions  are  all  very  low.  For  white  grooms 
the  correlation  between  actual  and  expected  pro- 
portion was  +0.77,  for  white  brides  +0.79,  and 
for  white  brides  and  grooms  +0.85.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  correlation  for  Negro  grooms  was  —0.08, 
for  Negro  brides  +0.16,  and  for  Negro  brides  and 
grooms  +0.01.  Thus,  among  these  areal  units 
racial  distribution  is  a  good  predictor  of  variation 
in  white  intermarriage  proportions  but  fails  to 
predict  variation  in  Negro  intermarriage  propor- 
tions. 

Why  is  racial  composition  a  good  predictor  for 
whites  but  not  for  Negroes  in  these  California 
areas?  The  apparent  reason  is  that  these  areas 
show  very  little  variation  in  the  proportion  of  all 
potential  partners  who  are  white.  In  no  area  is 
the  proportion  of  grooms  or  brides  who  are  white 
less  than  82  percent.  Hence  for  Negroes  the  ex- 
pected proportions  of  Negro-white  marriage  have 
only  a  small  variance  relative  to  their  mean.  On 
the  other  hand,  for  whites  the  expected  propor- 
tions of  Negro-white  marriage  display  high  vari- 
ability with  respect  to  their  mean.  If  there  w^re 

23  The  concept  of  an  expected  interracial  marriage  rate  for  a 
given  area  implies  that  area  is  a  closed  marriage  market.  To 
the  extent  that  persons  select  partners  from  outside  the  area  or 
to  the  extent  that  both  "bride  and  groom  obtain  the  marriage 
license  from  an  areal  jurisdiction  in  which  neither  resides,  the 
model  of  a  closed  marriage  market  departs  from  reality. 


as  much  variability  in  the  proportions  of  all  brides 
and  grooms  who  were  white  as  in  the  proportions 
Negro,  the  proportions  expected  on  the  basis  of 
random  choice  might  be  as  good  predictors  of 
interracial  marriage  for  Negroes  as  for  whites.23 
Thus  the  low  correlations  obtained  for  the  Ne- 
groes do  not  disturb  the  general  conclusion  that 
the  actual  proportion  of  an  ingroup  who  marry 
into  an  outgroup  is  a  direct  function  of  the 
proportion  of  all  potential  partners  belonging  to 
that  outgroup. 

In  previous  work  Paul  C.  Click  and  the  present 
writer  have  employed  the  concept  of  the  ratio  of 
actual  proportion  intermarried  to  the  expected 
proportion  intermarried  if  marriages  took  place  at 
random  without  regard  to  ingroup-outgroup  dif- 
ferences.24 Variation  in  the  ratio  of  actual  to 
expected  Negro-white  intermarriage  proportions 
implies  that  differences  in  the  proportion  of  inter- 
racial marriages  are  due  to  some  factor  or  factors 
additional  to  that  of  racial  distribution. 

For  the  California  data  shown  in  Table  3,  the 
ratios  of  actual  to  expected  Negro-white  marriages 
for  white  grooms  are  in  all  cases  almost  identical 
to  those  for  Negro  brides,  and  those  for  white 
brides  to  those  for  Negro  grooms.  The  ratio  for 
whites  of  one  sex  will  be  identical  to  that  for 
Negroes  of  the  other  sex  whenever  Negroes  of 
one  sex  have  the  same  tendency  to  marry  persons 
of  other  races,  such  as  Chinese,  Japanese,  Fili- 
pinos, and  Indians.  The  white  rate  for  one  sex 
will  be  lower  than  the  Negro  rate  for  the  other 
sex  whenever  whites  of  one  sex  have  a  greater 
tendency  than  Negroes  of  the  other  sex  to  marry 
persons  of  races  other  than  white  or  Negro;  the 
white  rate  for  one  sex  will  be  higher  than  the 
Negro  rate  for  the  other  sex  whenever  whites  of 
one  sex  have  a  lesser  tendency  than  Negroes  of 
the  other  sex  to  marry  persons  neither  white  nor 
Negro.  Because  of  the  near  identity  of  the  Cali- 
fornia ratios  for  whites  of  one  sex  and  with  those 
for  Negroes  of  opposite  sex,  further  analysis  will 
be  limited  to  the  ratios  for  whites. 

CAUSES  OF  VARIATION  IN  RATIOS  OF 
ACTUAL  TO  EXPECTED  INTERMARRIAGE 

Differences  between  California  areas  in  the 
ratio  of  actual  to  expected  Negro-white  mar- 
riage may  be  caused  in  part  by  migratory  marriage 

28  For  a  general  discussion  of  this  issue,  see  H.  M.  Blalock, 
Casual  Inferences  in  Nonexperimental  Research,  Chapel  Hill: 
University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1964,  pp.  44-52. 
24  Paul  C.  Glide,  op.  cit..  and  David  M.  Heer,  "The  Trend  of 
Interfaith  Marriages  in  Canada:  1922-1957,"  American  Socio- 
logical Review,  27  (April  1962),  pp.  245-250. 
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Table  3.     Actual  Negro-White  Intermarriage  Percentages  and  Expected  Percentages  According  to  Racial  Distribution  for 
17  Metropolitan  Counties  and  Nine  Non-Metropolitan  State  Economic  Areas  of  California,  1959 


White  Grooms 

White  Brides 

Negro  Grooms 

Negro  Brides 

Area 

Num- 
ber 

Percentage 
Marrying 
Negro  Brides 

Num- 
ber 

Percentage 
Marrying 
Negro  Grooms 

Num- 
ber 

Percentage 
Marrying 
White  Brides 

Num- 
ber 

Percentage 
Marrying 
White  Grooms 

Actual 

Expected 

Actual 

Expected 

Actual 

Expected 

Actual 

Expected 

Metropolitan 

counties: 

Alameda 

4,280 

0.26 

14.13 

4,267 

0.35 

14.32 

736 

2.04 

83.05 

726 

1.52 

83.30 

Contra  Costa 

1,408 

0.14 

9.21 

1,410 

0.35 

9.47 

148 

3.38 

90.21 

144 

1.39 

90.08 

Fresno 

2,386 

0.00 

4.95 

2,404 

0.42 

5.30 

136 

7.35 

93.61 

127 

0.00 

92.91 

Kern 

1,756 

0.00 

6.21 

1,761 

0.00 

6.16 

116 

0.00 

93.52 

117 

0.00 

93.26 

Los  Angeles 

34,294 

0.12 

9.95 

34,384 

0.40 

10.17 

3,990 

3.41 

87.67 

3,901 

1.03 

87.44 

Marin 

545 

0.00 

4.84 

545 

0.18 

5.02 

29 

3.45 

94.29 

28 

0.00 

94.29 

Orange 

3,496 

0.06 

2.06 

3,499 

0.06 

2.03 

73 

2.74 

97.28 

74 

2.70 

97.19 

Riverside 

1,946 

0.05 

4.84 

1,953 

0.31 

5.13 

106 

5.66 

94.44 

100 

1.00 

94.10 

Sacramento 

2,326 

0.09 

2.77 

2,330 

0.30 

3.02 

74 

9.46 

94.99 

68 

2.94 

94.82 

San  Bernardino 

2,642 

0.04 

3.90 

2,650 

0.19 

4.04 

112 

4.46 

95.63 

108 

0.93 

95.34 

San  Diego 

7,098 

0.01 

4.23 

7,119 

0.17 

4.39 

330 

3.64 

94.65 

318 

0.31 

94.38 

San  Francisco 

5,522 

0.22 

9.80 

5,551 

0.90 

10.43 

691 

7.24 

83.80 

649 

1.85 

83.36 

San  Joaquin 

1,088 

0.00 

6.74 

1,102 

0.54 

7.31 

89 

6.74 

90.55 

82 

0.00 

89.40 

San  Mateo 

1,690 

0.00 

3.78 

1,697 

0.12 

3.89 

70 

2.86 

94.38 

68 

0.00 

93.99 

Santa  Barbara 

1,173 

0.09 

2.46 

1,175 

0.17 

2.54 

31 

6.45 

96.23 

30 

3.33 

96.07 

Santa  Clara 

3,299 

0.03 

1.71 

3,308 

0.12 

1.83 

63 

6.35 

96.00 

59 

1.69 

95.73 

Solano 

568 

0.35 

14.58 

579 

1.04 

15.16 

104 

5.77 

84.40 

100 

2.00 

82.80 

Non-metropolitan 

State  Economic 

Areas: 

1 

1,209 

0.00 

0.25 

1,205 

0.00 

0.25 

3 

0.00 

99.01 

3 

0.00 

99.34 

2 

1,075 

0.09 

0.91 

1,078 

0.09 

0.91 

10 

10.00 

98.45 

10 

10.00 

98.17 

3 

2,413 

0.04 

3.54 

2,436 

0.25 

3.77 

97 

6.19 

94.75 

91 

1.10 

93.85 

4 

1,044 

0.10 

1.50 

1,046 

0.10 

1.50 

16 

6.25 

97.94 

16 

6.25 

9775 

5 

1,511 

0.00 

2.50 

1,517 

0.00 

2.50 

39 

0.00 

97.24 

39 

0.00 

96.86 

6 

1,876 

0.00 

3.73 

1,879 

0.00 

3.73 

73 

0.00 

95.97 

73 

0.00 

95.81 

7 

1,268 

0.00 

2.65 

1,272 

0.24 

2.88 

38 

7.89 

96.44 

35 

0.00 

96.13 

8 

4,536 

0.13 

7.15 

4,560 

0.42 

7.41 

367 

5.18 

92.08 

354 

1.69 

91.60 

9 

1,194 

0.00 

0.66 

1,193 

0.00 

0.66 

8 

0.00 

97.79 

8 

0.00 

97.87 

or  by  errors  in  recording.  Among  other  possible 
explanations,  one  of  the  most  important  may  be 
the  residential  segregation  of  Negroes  and  whites 
within  the  area  of  reference.  The  ratio  of  actual 
to  expected  Negro-white  marriage  controls  for 
variation  in  racial  distribution  between  counties 
or  State  Economic  Areas,  but  not  for  racial  dis- 
tribution within  the  county  or  area.  Moreover,  it 
is  well-known  that  potential  marriage  partners 
tend  to  be  chosen  largely  from  among  those 
living  a  very  small  distance  away.25  Hence  the 
residential  segregation  of  whites  from  Negroes 

25  For  a  review  of  studies  on  this  topic,  see  A.  M.  Katz  and  R. 
Hill,  "Residential  Propinquity  and  Marital  Selection:  a  Review 
of  Theory,  Method  and  Ffcct,"  Marriage  and  Family  Living,  20 
(1958),  pp.  27-34. 


within  our  areas  may  also  be  of  considerable  im- 
portance.26 Specifically  we  may  hypothesize  that 
the  greater  the  residential  segregation  of  whites 

36  For  an  excellent  and  detailed  study  of  patterns  of  Negro  resi- 
dential segregation  in  the  United  States,  see  Karl  E.  and  Alma 
F.  Taeuber,  Negroes  in  Cities,  Chicago:  Aldine,  1965.  For  a  theo- 
retical argument  relating  intermarriage  rates  to  degrees  of  resi- 
dential segregation  see  James  M.  Beshers,  Urban  Social  Struc- 
ture, New  York:  The  Free  Press  of  Glencoe,  1962,  especially 
chapters  5  to  7.  For  empirical  data  showing  very  strong  direct 
relationships  for  several  cities  between  the  degree  of  residential 
segregation  of  foreiga-bom  Americans  in  a  subarea  of  the  city 
and  the  proportion  of  native  Americans  of  foreign  or  mixed 
parentage  in  that  subarea  whose  parents  are  both  foreign-bom 
(presumed  to  be  a  rough  measure  of  propensity  to  marry  within 
the  foreign-bom  group),  see  Stanley  Lieberson,  Ethnic  Patterns 
in  American  Cities,  New  York:  The  Free  Press  of  Glsacoe*  1968, 
pp.  15&-158. 
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from  Negroes  within  an  area,  the  lower  will  be 
the  ratios  of  actual  to  expected  Negro-white  mar- 
riage. Another  factor  which  may  be  important 
in  explaining  areal  differences  in  these  ratios  is 
the  social  status  of  the  area's  Negro  community 
relative  to  that  of  the  area's  white  community. 
We  may  suppose  that  the  higher  the  relative  status 
of  the  Negro  community,  the  higher  will  be  the 
ratio  of  actual  to  expected  intermarriage.27  A  final 
factor  which  may  cause  variation  in  these  ratios 
is  the  tolerance  of  the  white  community.  These 
last  three  factors  are  presumably  not  independent. 
The  degree  of  residential  segregation  may,  for 
example,  affect  and  be  affected  by  the  level  of 
tolerance  of  the  white  community  and  the  relative 
social  status  of  the  Negro  community. 

Measures  of  the  tolerance  of  the  white  com- 
munity in  each  of  our  California  areas  are  not 
available.  However,  for  the  17  metropolitan 
counties  of  California  we  can  compute  a  measure 
of  the  degree  to  which  Negroes  are  residentially 
segregated  from  whites,  and  for  eight  large  Cali- 
fornia Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas 
(consisting  of  a  single  one  of  our  metropolitan 
counties  or  some  combination  of  these)  we  can 
obtain  a  measure  of  the  relative  social  class  stand- 
ing of  the  Negro  community.  The  degree  to 
which  Negroes  are  residentially  segregated  from 
whites  was  measured  by  the  coefficient  of  dis- 
similarity,28 computed  from  1960  census  data  on 
the  number  of  white  and  Negro  persons  living  in 
each  census  tract.  This  coefficient,  the  possible 
values  of  which  vary  from  0  to  100,  indicates  the 
proportion  of  Negroes  who  would  have  to  move 
into  a  different  census  tract  in  order  for  the  areal 
distribution  of  Negro  population  to  be  identical  to 
the  areal  distribution  of  the  white  population. 
Table  4  shows  the  value  of  this  segregation  index 
for  each  of  the  17  metropolitan  counties  in 
California  in  1960  and  the  area's  1959  ratio  of 
actual  to  expected  Negro-white  marriage  for  white 
brides  and  grooms.  The  correlation  between  these 
two  variables  is  —0.57  (P<.Q5).  Thus  con- 
siderable support  is  given  to  the  hypothesis  that 
areal  variation  in  residential  segregation  causes 
variation  in  Negro-white  marriage  proportions 
after  controls  have  been  instituted  for  the  effects 


37  For  a  review  of  studies  showing  the  strong  degree  to  which 
marriages  are  endogamous  within  social  status  groups,  see  Wil- 
liam M.  Kephart,  The  Family,  Society,  and  the  Individual,  Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin,  1981,  pp.  27&-281. 

88  For  technical  discussions  of  the  coefficient  of  dissimilarity 
and  other  segregation  indices,  see  Otis  Dudley  Duncan  and 
Beverly  Duncan,  "A  Methodological  Analysis  of  Segregation  In- 
dexes,1 *  American  Sociological  Heview,  20  (April  1955),  pp.  210- 
217;  and  Karl  E.  and  Alma  F.  Taeuber,  op.  cit.,  pp.  195-245. 


Table  4.  Index  of  Residential  Segregation  Between 
Negroes  and  Whites  in  1960  and  Ratio  of  Actual  to 
Expected  Negro-White  Marriage  for  White  Brides  and 
Grooms  in  1959,  for  the  17  Metropolitan  Counties  of 
California 


County 

Index  of 
Residential 
Segregation 

Ratio  of 
Actual  to 
Expected 
Intermarriage 

Santa  Barbara 

.598 

.052 

Solano 

.625 

.047 

Santa  Clara     - 

.661 

.045 

Riverside 

.687 

.036 

San  Francisco 

.702 

.055 

Kern 

.723 

.000 

Sacramento 

.726 

.066 

San  Bernardino 

.737 

.028 

Fresno 

.759 

.041 

San  Joaquin 

.765 

.038 

Orange 

.793 

.029 

Alameda 

.794 

.021 

San  Diego 

.795 

.021 

San  Mateo 

.835 

.016 

Contra  Costa 

.852 

.027 

Marin 

.863 

.018 

Los  Angeles 

.889 

.026 

on  intermarriage  of  differences  in  racial  composi- 
tion between  areas. 

The  social  status  of  the  Negro  community  rela- 
tive to  that  of  the  white  community  in  each  area 
where  data  were  available  was  measured  by 
computing  the  ratio  between  the  proportion  of 
employed  white  males  in  white-collar  occupations 
and  the  proportion  of  employed  Negro  males  in 
such  occupations  in  I960.29  Thus  a  high  ratio  is 
an  indicator  of  low  relative  status  for  Negroes  and 
vice  versa.  The  relevant  data  are  shown  in 
Table  5.  The  coefficient  of  correlation  between 
this  measure  of  relative  status  and  the  ratio  of 
actual  to  expected  intermarriage  among  white 
brides  and  grooms  for  the  California  SMA's  was 
-0.83  (P  <  .02).  This  finding  gives  strong  sup- 
port to  our  hypothesis  that  variation  in  the  rela- 
tive social  status  of  Negroes  and  whites  provokes 


28  The  source  of  data  for  these  ratios  was  U.S.  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  United  States  Census  of  Population;  1960,  Volume  I, 
Part  6  (California),  tables  74  and  78,  and  Volume  II,  Part  1C 
(Nonwhite  Population  by  Race),  table  55.  Professionals,  mana- 
gers and  proprietors  except  farm  and  clerical  and  sales  per- 
sonnel were  defined  as  being  in  white-collar  occupations.  Ideally 
it  would  have  been  desirable  to  compute  additional  measures 
of  the  social  status  of  Negroes  relative  to  whites,  such  as  rela- 
tive educational  attainment  and  relative  income.  However, 
comparable  measures  of  educational  attainment  and  of  income 
were  not  available  separately  for  the  Negro  and  white  popula- 
tions of  the  California  SMSA's  from  the  published  volumes  of 
the  1960  Census. 
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Table  5.  Ratio  of  the  Proportion  of  AH  Employed 
White  Males  in  White-Collar  Occupations  to  the  Pro- 
portion of  All  Employed  Negro  Males  in  White-Collar 
Occupations  in  1 960  and  Ratio  of  Actual  to  Expected 
Negro-White  Marriage  for  White  Brides  and  Grooms 
in  1959,  for  8  SMSA's  in  California 


SMSA 

Ratio  of  White 
Proportion 
White-Collar  to 
Negro  Population 
White-Collar 

Ratio  of  Actual 
to  Expected 
Intermarriage 

Sacramento 

2.15 

.066 

Los-Angeles- 
Long  Beach 

2.45 

.026 

San  Jose 

2.62 

.045 

San  Bernardino 
Riverside 

2.91 

.032 

San  Francisco 
Oakland 

3.12 

.036 

San  Diego 

3.32 

.021 

Fresno 

3.35 

.041 

Bakersfield 

3.59 

.000 

variation  in  Negro- white  intermarriage  propor- 
tions when  the  latter  are  controlled  for  the  effect 
of  differences  in  racial  composition  between  areas. 
However,  because  this  high  correlation  is  based 
on  only  eight  cases,  further  research  based  on  a 
larger  number  of  cases  would  be  desirable. 

RATIO  OF  ACTUAL  TO  EXPECTED  NEGRO- 
WHITE  MARRIAGE  FOR  STATES 

We  may  also  calculate  the  ratio  of  actual  to 
expected  intermarriage  from  the  recent  data  for 
the  four  states  of  California,  Hawaii,  Michigan, 
and  Nebraska  and  the  earlier  data  for  New  York 
State  (excluding  New  York  City).  Table  6  shows 
the  ratio  of  actual  to  expected  rates  of  Negro- 
white  marriage  for  white  and  Negro  grooms,  and 
for  white  and  Negro  brides.  On  examining  the 
ratios  of  actual  to  expected  interracial  marriage 
for  differences  between  states,  we  find  that  for 
both  whites  and  Negroes  the  highest  ratios  by  far 
are  for  the  state  of  Hawaii.  Far  lower  are  the 
ratios  for  the  other  three  states  with  recent  data. 
However,  the  ratios  for  California  are  consider- 
ably higher  than  for  Michigan;  those  for  Nebraska 
are  smaller.  The  ratios  for  New  York  State  (ex- 
cluding New  York  City)  in  the  early  1920's  were 
about  as  high  as  those  for  California  during  the 
last  decade. 


The  data  in  Table  6,  which  eliminate  the  effect 
of  differences  in  racial  composition,  may  be  com- 
pared with  the  data  in  Table  1,  with  no  such  con- 
trol. Logically,  the  order  of  areas  in  the  ratios  of 
actual  to  expected  intermarriage  should  be  very 
much  more  similar  to  the  order  of  areas  with  re- 
spect to  intermarriage  proportions  for  the  minority 
group  than  to  the  order  of  areas  with  respect  to 
intermarriage  proportions  for  the  majority  group. 
This  principle  is  borne  out  in  the  present  data.  For 
example,  according  to  Table  1,  the  intermarriage 
proportions  for  white  brides  and  grooms  in  New 
York  State  in  the  early  1920's  are  approximately 
one-quarter  those  for  California  in  the  1950's, 
whereas  the  intermarriage  proportions  for  Negro 
brides  and  grooms  are  just  slightly  higher.  Table  6 
shows  the  ratios  of  actual  to  expected  Negro-white 
marriage  in  New  York  State  to  be  almost  identical 
to  those  in  California. 

As  before,  the  causes  of  the  rather  marked  dif- 
ferences between  these  four  states  in  the  ratios  of 
actual  to  expected  Negro-white  marriage  may  be 
differences  between  them  in  Negro-white  residen- 
tial segregation,  in  the  relative  social  status  of 
Negroes  and  whites,  and  in  the  tolerance  of  the 
white  community.  It  is  difficult  to  test  these  spec- 
ulations. Data  on  white  tolerance  of  racial  inter- 
marriage are  not  available  for  any  of  these  states. 
Furthermore,  suitable  data  on  the  residential  seg- 
regation of  Negroes  from  whites  for  areas  as  large 
as  states  are  also  lacking.  Data  on  the  ratio  of  the 
proportion  of  employed  white  males  in  white-col- 
lar occupations  to  the  proportion  of  employed 
Negro  males  in  such  occupations  in  1960  were 
available  for  California,  Michigan,  and  Nebraska, 
but  not  for  Hawaii.  For  California  this  ratio  was 
2.55,  for  Michigan  2.81,  and  for  Nebraska  2.91.30 
The  ranking  of  the  three  states  on  this  ratio  is  in- 
verse to  their  ranking  on  the  ratio  of  actual  to 
expected  proportions  intermarrying.  Thus  the 
hypothesis  that  the  relative  social  status  of  Ne- 
groes affects  the  rate  of  Negro-white  intermarriage 
is  again  given  support 

Table  6  also  reveals  that  the  ratio  of  actual  to 
expected  Negro-white  marriage  appears  to  be  ris- 
ing in  each  of  the  four  states  for  which  we  have 
current  data.  The  trend  can  again  be  measured 
with  greatest  assurance  in  Michigan.  For  that  state, 
coefficients  of  correlation  between  ratios  of  actual 
to  expected  intermarriage  and  time  were  computed. 


ratios  for  Michigan  and  Nebraska  involve  a  comparison 
of  white  with  non-white  proportions  since  data  on  the  occupa- 
tion of  Negro  males  were  not  available.  However,  Negroes 
constitute  97.3  percent  of  the  nonwhite  population  in  Michigan 
and  80.2  percent  of  the  nonwhite  population  of  Nebraska,  with 
most  of  the  remainder  being  American  Indians. 
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Table  6.     Ratios  of  Actual  Negro-White  Marriage  to  Proportion  Expected  on  the 
Basis  of  Racial  Distribution,  for  Available  States  and  Years 


Whites 

Negroes 

State 
and 
Year 

Brides 
and 
Grooms 

Grooms 

Brides 

Brides 
and 
Grooms 

Grooms 

Brides 

California 

1955 

.024 

.010 

.036 

.024 

.036 

.011 

1957 

.024 

.009 

.039 

.024 

.038 

.009 

1958 

.024 

.012 

.037 

.024 

.037 

.011 

1959 

.029 

.012 

.044 

.028 

.044 

.013 

1955-59 

.025 

.010 

.039 

,025 

.039 

.011 

Hawaii 

1956 

.232 

.000 

.365 

.229 

.359 

.000 

1957 

.333 

.000 

.511 

.333 

.513 

.000 

1958 

.147 

.143 

.154 

.151 

.156 

.142 

1959 

.310 

.229 

.350 

.304 

.352 

.227 

1960 

.444 

.348 

.523 

.436 

.521 

.343 

1961 

.426 

.234 

.553 

.427 

.554 

.223 

1962 

.393 

.114 

.561 

.385 

.560 

.110 

1963 

.370 

.250 

.457 

.375 

.462 

.249 

1964 

.458 

.217 

.613 

.454 

.611 

.215 

1956-64 

.348 

.191 

.467 

.343 

.467 

.186 

Michigan 

1953 

.008 

.005 

.012 

.008 

.012 

.004 

1954 

.008 

.005 

.012 

.008 

.012 

.005 

1955 

.009 

.006 

.013 

.009 

.012 

.005 

1956 

.010 

.005 

.015 

.010 

.014 

.005 

1957 

.008 

.001 

.016 

.008 

.015 

.002 

1958 

.010 

.006 

.015 

.010 

.015 

.005 

1959 

.011 

.004 

.018 

.011 

.018 

.004 

1960 

.011 

.007 

.016 

.011 

.015 

.007 

1961 

.012 

.006 

.020 

.012 

.019 

.005 

1962 

.013 

.006 

.021 

.013 

.021 

.005 

1963 

.017 

.008 

.026 

.017 

.026 

.008 

1953-63 

.011 

.006 

.017 

.011 

,017 

.005 

Nebraska 

1961 

.000 

.000 

.000 

.000 

.000 

.000 

1962 

.000 

.000 

.000 

,000 

.000 

.000 

1963 

.003 

.003 

.006 

.004 

.005 

.003 

1964 

.006 

.003 

.010 

.007 

.011 

.003 

1961-64 

.003 

.000 

.003 

.003 

.004 

.001 

New  York 

(excluding 

New  York 

City) 

1921 

.036 

.009 

.053 

.032 

.057 

.007 

1922 

.022 

.015 

.036 

.026 

.037 

.014 

1923 

.020 

.015 

.030 

.022 

.029 

.015 

1924 

.026 

.013 

.043 

.027 

.042 

.012 

1921-24 

.024 

.012 

.041 

.026 

.039 

.012 
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For  white  brides  and  grooms  and  for  Negro  brides 
and  grooms,  the  coefficient  of  correlation  between 
the  ratios  and  time  was  +0.88  (P  <  .01),  for  white 
grooms  -1-0.43,  for  white  brides  +0.93  (P<.Q1), 
for  Negro  grooms  +0.91  (P  <  .01),  and  for  Negro 
brides  +0.51.  The  corresponding  regression  coef- 
ficients were  .0007,  .0002,  .0012,  .0012,  and  .0002. 
Thus  the  greatest  increases  in  the  Michigan  ratios 
have  occurred  for  white  brides  and  Negro  grooms. 

The  trend  of  increase  in  the  ratios  of  actual  to 
expected  Negro-white  marriage  observed  in  these 
four  states  may  be  due  in  part  to  recent  decreases 
in  the  residential  segregation  of  Negroes  and 
whites.  Karl  and  Alma  Taeuber  show  that  for  64 
of  109  cities  in  the  United  States  the  index  of 
residential  segregation  between  whites  and  non- 
whites  was  lower  in  1960  than  in  1950.  Moreover, 
35  of  the  45  cities  with  an  increasing  index  of  seg- 
regation were  in  the  South.  Among  the  64  cities 
in  the  North  and  West,  only  ten  had  an  increase 
in  the  segregation  index.  For  example,  in  the  city 
of  Detroit  the  segregation  index  (derived  from  city 
block  data)  decreased  from  88.8  in  1950  to  84.5 
in  I960.31 

The  increase  in  ratios  of  actual  to  expected  in- 
termarriage in  these  states  may  also  be  caused  by 
decreasing  divergence  between  the  socioeconomic 
status  of  Negroes  and  whites.  The  ratio  of  white 
employed  males  in  white-collar  occupations  to 
Negro  employed  males  in  such  occupations  in 
1950  was  computed  for  Michigan,  California,  and 
Nebraska.  In  all  of  these  states  the  ratio  was 
higher  in  1950  than  in  I960.  In  California  the  1950 
ratio  was  2.93  compared  with  2.55  in  1960;  for 
Michigan,  3.24  compared  with  2.81;  and  for  Ne- 
braska, 3.23  compared  with  2.91.33 

Finally,  the  increase  in  ratios  of  actual  to  ex- 
pected intermarriage  in  these  states  may  possibly 
result  from  an  increase  in  tolerance  for  such  mar- 
riages. The  writer  was  not  able  to  find  any  sur- 
vey data  concerning  attitudes  toward  Negro-white 

m  Karl  E.  and  Alma  F.  Taeuber,  op.  cit.,  pp.  39-44. 
82  The  data  for  1950  were  computed  from  U.S.  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  Census  of  Population:  3950,  Volume  n,  Parts  5,  22,  and 
27,  table  77. 


marriage  for  a  year  prior  to  1963.  However,  na- 
tionwide longitudinal  survey  data  on  attitudes 
toward  residential  and  school  integration  reveal  a 
very  substantial  liberalization  of  opinion.  For  ex- 
ample, in  1942  only  30  percent  of  white  persons 
in  the  United  States  favored  white  and  Negro  stu- 
dents in  the  same  schools,  but  this  proportion  rose 
to  49  percent  in  1956  and  to  62  percent  in  1963.33 
The  sharp  increase  in  the  acceptance  of  school 
integration  makes  plausible  the  hypothesis  that 
negative  attitudes  toward  intermarriage  have  also 
softened. 

IMPLICATIONS  OF  A  RISING  TREND 
IN  NEGRO-WHITE  MARRIAGE 

In  this  paper  it  has  been  argued  that  Negro-white 
status  differences  will  be  reduced  if  further  inter- 
mixture between  Negroes  and  whites  occurs. 
Racial  intermarriage  in  the  United  States  does  ap- 
pear to  be  increasing.  Is  it  plausible  to  assume 
that  the  increase  in  Negro-white  marriage  will 
soon  accomplish  substantial  racial  intermixture? 
The  answer  to  this  is  probably  negative.  It  is  hard 
to  imagine  a  set  of  conditions  under  which  Negro- 
white  marriage  rates  would  increase  so  rapidly 
as  to  achieve  any  large  intermingling  within  the 
next  100  years.  Thus  the  evident  recent  trend  of 
increase  in  Negro-white  marriage  will  not  of  itself 
soon  bring  Negroes  to  full  equality  with  whites. 

Nevertheless,  any  increase  in  Negro-white  mar- 
riage is  likely  to  bring  Negroes  nearer  to  equality 
with  whites.  Moreover,  certain  trends  may  be 
operating  in  interaction  with  Negro-white  marriage 
to  reduce  the  status  gap  between  the  races.  For 
example,  reductions  in  residential  and  school  seg- 
regation may  operate  not  only  directly  to  decrease 
Negro-white  status  differences  but  also  indirectly 
by  increasing  the  frequency  of  Negro-white  mar- 
riage. In  addition,  it  is  likely  that  any  decreasing 
difference  in  status  between  Negroes  and  whites 
may  increase  the  intermarriage  rate  and  thus 
cause  still  further  equalization. 

88  Herbert  H.  Hyman  and  Paul  B.  Sheatsley,  "Attitudes  towards 
Desegregation,"  Scientific  American,  211  [July  1964),  pp.  16-23. 
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16      Teenage  Marriage: 
Crossnational  Trends 
and  Sociological 
Factors  in  the 
Decision  of  When 
to  Marry* 

J.  Joel  Moss 


Professor  Moss  attempts  to  describe  and  explain 
differential  frequencies  in  teenage  marriages.  The 
type  of  society,  its  stage  in  industrial  development, 
and  the  degree  of  urbanization  affect  the  age  at 
marriage. 

The  percentage  of  married  teenagers  is  highest 
in  urban  and  lowest  in  rural  areas  of  Finland  and 
Norway.  Other  evidence  shows  that  early  marriages 
come  disproportionately  from  lower  socioeconormc 
levels.  With  the  exception  of  Norway,  teenage 
males  generally  marry  teenage  women;  but  far  more 
teenage  females  marry  males  older  by  three  to  five 
years.  Sociologists  have  used  various  models  to 
study  the  phenomenon  of  teenage  marriage.  Many 
United  States  studies  reflect  a  social-psychological 
approach,  as  compared  to  an  "institutional"  ap- 
proach used  predominantly  by  European  scholars, 
with  a  tinge  of  structure-function  in  the  use  of  such 
concepts  as  the  age  at  marriage,  and  functional  role 
playing  and  its  contribution  to  continuing  society. 
A  second  such  framework,  even  more  structure- 
function  based,  emphasizes  society's  role  in  influenc- 
ing marriage  age. 

Overall  figures  show  that  the  average  age  at 
marriage  has  declined,  and  the  age  span  between 
husband  and  wife  has  narrowed.  (See  Article  13  by 
Parke  and  Glick  on  this  point.)  These  data  do  not 
reveal  an  adequate  picture  of  the  internal  situation. 
Subcultural  and  regional  groups  must  be  considered 
for  a  more  accurate  description  of  the  differences. 
There  is  some  indication  that  teenage  marriages  are 
less  stable  than  other  marriages,  but  this  aspect  is 
sufficiently  uncertain  to  require  systematic  study. 

*  Reprinted,  with  the  permission  of  the  author  and  the  pub- 
lisher, from  Acta  Sociologies  8  fasc.  1-2  (1964),  pp.  98-117. 


Assuming  that  individuals  make  a  decision  to 
marry,  two  other  decisions  then  have  sociological 
relevance  —  "whom  to  marry"  and  "when  to 
marry."  The  present  paper  summarizes  papers 
given  at  the  8th  International  Family  Research 
Seminar  in  Oslo,  Norway,  1963,  which  describe 
and  explain  differential  frequencies  of  those  de- 
cisions to  marry  which  result  in  teenage  marriage.1 
More  specifically  this  paper  seeks  (1)  to  compare 
demographic  data  on  age  at  marriage  for  the  coun- 
tries reporting  and  (2)  to  categorize  the  proposed 
explanatory  factors  of  teenage  marriage  according 
to  the  theoretical  frameworks  from  which  they 
apparently  proceed.  (Teenage  marriage  refers  to 
husband  or  wife  or  both  being  under  20  years  of 
age  at  marriage.) 

1.  TRENDS 

Trends  in  Average  Age  at  Marriage 

Sociological  analysis  of  marriage  usually  points 
out  that  age  at  marriage  varies  with  the  type  of 
society  and,  therefore,  reflects  the  stage  of  indus- 
trialization and  urbanization.  Gronseth,  for  exam- 
ple, begins  his  paper  concerning  Norwegian  mar- 
riages by  citing  Kingsley  Davis'  idea  that: 

"The  lowest  ages  at  marriage  are  generally  found 
in  peasant  agricultural  countries,  such  as  India  and 
China.  During  the  rapid  growth  phase  of  urban 
industrial  nations,  age  at  marriage  apparently 
rises,  but  later  the  age  at  marriage  once  again  turns 
downward,  though  not  rapidly."2 

Buric,  in  her  report  on  marriage  in  Yugoslavia, 
takes  a  similar  approach  as  her  first  objective  is 
to  report  a  testing  of  the  hypothesis  that:  "Age  at 

1  Papers  summarized  herein  include: 

Olivera  Buric  of  the  Institute  of  Social  Sciences  in  Beograd, 
The  Age  at  First  Marriage  and  Early  Marriages  in  Various  Parts 
of  Yugoslavia. 

Erik  Gronseth  of  the  Institute  for  Social  Research  in  Oslo,  Early 
Marriage  in  Norway. 

Paavo  Piepponen,  of  the  Population  Research  Institute  in  Hel- 
sinki-Tap io  la,  Early  Marriage  in  Finland,  3878-1960. 
Two  papers  on  the  United  States  Statistical  Perspective  on  Early 
Marriage  in  the  United  States  by  Kenneth  L.  <Cannon,  Brigham 
Young  University  and  Youthful  Marriages:  Research  on  Factors 
Involved,  prepared  by  this  author. 

In  addition,  reference  will  be  made  to  certain  points  from  the 
following  papers  also  presented  at  the  8th  International  Family 
Research  Seminar: 
Rhona  Rapoport,  The  Transition  from  Engagement  to  Marriage. 

Robert  Rapoport,  The  Male's  Occupation  in  Relation  to  His  De- 
cision to  Marry. 

Clark  Vincent,  Socialization  Data  in  Research  on  Young 
Marriers. 

Robert  Winch,  The  Uncertain  Relation  Between  Early  Marriages 
and  Marital  Stability:  A  Quest  for  Relevant ''Data. 
3  In  Spengler  and  Duncan:  Demographic  Analysis  Selected  Read- 
ings.  Free  Press,   Glencoe,  Illinois,  1956. 
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Figure  1  •  Trends  in  Age  at 
Marriage  for  Males  and 
Females  From  1890  to  1960 
for  Finland,  Norway,  and 
the  United  States* 
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marriage  will  be  bound  up  with  the  socio-occupa- 
tional  and  ethnic  structure  of  the  Yugoslavian 
population  as  well  as  with  the  economic-cultural 
development  of  the  region  concerned.5* 

Figure  1  portrays  the  trend  data  available  on  age 
at  marriage  for  males  and  females  in  Finland, 


Norway,  and  the  United  States  from  1890  to  the 
present  Data  for  Yugoslavia  from  1950-1960  are 
included  to  indicate  that  country's  relative  position 
during  those  years. 

These  data  reflect  a  development  like  that  sug- 
gested by  Davis.   But,  because  of  rapid  declines 


Table  1 .    Medium  or  Average  Age  af  Marriage  for  Males  and  Females  in  1 960  in 

Selected  Countries 

Average  or  Median  Age 
Males  Females 


Norway  (Average) 
Sweden  (Median) 
Yugoslavia  (Average) 
Finland  (Median) 
United  States  (Median) 


27.2 
25.7 
25.3 
22.8 
24.6 


24.1 
22.8 
22.4 
22.8 
20.3 
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Table  2.    Average  Age  of  Husband  and  Wife  at  First  Marriage  according  to  Ethnic 
Membership  in  Yugoslavia,  1961 


Nationality 

Wife 

Average  Age 
Husband 

Serbs 

25.50 

23.19 

Croats 

25.64 

22.87 

Slovenians 

27.21 

24.73 

Macedonians 

24.67 

22.56 

Montenegrins 

26.99 

23.15 

Yugoslavs  with  no  ethnic  affiliations 

(mainly  Moslem] 

24.04 

21.60 

Siptars 

26.18 

21.72 

beginning  with  the  1940's  or  1950's,  the  overall 
trend  for  each  country  —  except  Yugoslavia  — 
reflects  a  decline  in  age  at  marriage.  The  trend  data 
from  the  United  States,  as  drawn  from  Winch's 
paper,  show  a  levelling  off  between  1950-1960.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  how  long  such  a  level  will 
persist 

Current  data  on  the  various  countries  consid- 
ered are  reflected  in  the  median  or  average  ages 
at  marriage  for  males  and  females,  as  in  Table  1. 
Norway  has  the  highest  ages  reported  for  both 
males  and  females  and  the  United  States  has  the 
lowest. 

Such  data  treat  all  sections  and  groups  of  a 
country  as  though  they  were  comparable.  Exten- 
sive data  on  regional  and  sub-cultural  patterns 
were  not  available.  But  data  from  Yugoslavia  for 
1961,  presented  in  Table  2,  indicate  wide  variance 


from  one  ethnic  group  to  another.  Data  on  teen- 
age marriages  in  the  United  States  would  also 
suggest  some  differences  regionally  but  no  specific 
data  are  at  hand. 

Data  were  available  on  differences  in  average 
age  at  marriage  by  rural-urban  breakdown  for 
Yugoslavia  and  the  United  States  in  the  1950-1960 
period.  Yugoslavia  indicated  an  average  age  at 
marriage  in  1960  of  24.6  years  for  male  agricultural 
workers  and  26.2  for  male  non-agricultural  work- 
ers. Similiar  figures  for  females  were  22.5  and  23.7 
years  respectively.  Data  for  the  United  States  for 
1954  indicated  a  median  age  at  marriage  of  24.5 
for  urban  males,  23.8  for  rural  nonfarm  males,  and 
23.2  for  rural  farm  males.  Comparable  figures  for 
females  were  21.2, 19.9,  and  19.4  years. 

The  decline  in  average  age  in  marriage  in  Fin- 
land has  been  associated  with  a  decreasing  age 


Table  3.    Trends  in  Age  at  First  Marriages  or  in  all  Marriages  for  Males  and  Females  from 
1890  to  I960,  for  Finland,  Norway  and  the  United  States,  with  data  for  Yugoslavia, 

from  1950* 


Finland 
M            F 

Norway1* 
M            F 

United  States 
M            F 

Yugoslaviab 
M            F 

1890 

26.4 

23.9 

28.3 

26.4 

26.1 

22.0 

1900 

25.9 

23.5 

27.8 

25.9 

25.9 

21.9 

1910 

26,2 

23.6 

27.9 

25.7 

25.1 

21.6 

1920 

27.0 

24.0 

27.6 

25.4 

24.6 

21.2 

1930 

26.6 

23.9 

28.7 

26.0 

24.3 

21.3 

1940 

27.6 

24.7 

29.3 

26.4 

24.3 

21.5 

1945C 

27.6 

24.3 

29.2 

26.5 

23.7 

20.5 

1950 

26.1 

23.7 

29.3 

2o.4 

22.8 

20.3 

24.5       22.0 

1955* 

24.9 

23.2 

28.5 

25.5 

22.6 

20.2 

24.8       22.3 

1960 

24.6 

22.8 

27.2 

24.1 

22.8 

20.3 

25.3       22.4 

1961 

22.8 

20.3 

25.4       22.5 

a  Median  age  reported  for  Finland  and  U.S.A.  —  average  age  for  Norway  and  Yugoslavia. 

b  Data  for  Norway  and  Yugoslavia  based  on  all  marriages,  for  Finland  and  the  United  States  on  first 

marriages. 

c  Data  for  U.S.  for  1947  as  1945  data  not  accessible  to  writer. 

d  Data  for  Yugoslavia  based  on  1952  and  1956. 
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Table  4.     Percentage  of  all  First  Marriages  or  all  Marriages  Involving  Males  and  Females  Under  20  Years  of  Age 
from  1890-1960  for  Norway,  by  Rural-Urban  Residence  for  Finland,  and  by  Race  for  the  United  States 


Urban 

Finland 
Urban       Rural 

Rural 

Norway 

White 

United  States 
White      Nonwhite 

Nonwhite 

Year 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males              Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

1890 

.5 

8.9 

3.5 

18.5 

1.2 

5.7 

.5 

8.8 

.9 

15.1 

1900 

1.1 

8.2 

3.9 

18.6 

1.6 

7.5 

.9 

10.4 

1.8 

16.8 

1910 

1.3 

7.9 

3.6 

17.9 

1.6 

8,1 

1.0 

10.7 

2.3 

18.4 

1920 

1.1 

7.0 

2.7 

15.5 

.9 

(1921) 

7.6 

1.9 

11.8 

4.0 

21.2 

1930 

1.5 

8.6 

2.3 

14.5 

.6 

(1921- 

6.4 

1.5 

11.8 

3.6 

21.9 

1930) 

1940 

1.5 

7.2 

1.9 

12.5 

.5 

(1936- 

5.4 

1.6 

10.9 

3.2 

19.0 

1950) 

1950 

6.9 

12.6 

3.8 

17.3 

.7 

(1946- 

6.5 

3.2 

16.5 

4.4 

21.1 

1950) 

1960 

7.8 

19.8 

5.7 

24.7 

3.0 

17.2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

span  between  spouses.  A  similar  trend  appears 
for  the  United  States  but  not  for  Norway,  where 
there  is  a  trend  towards  an  increasing  proportion 
of  men  marrying  older  women.  (See  Table  3,  from 
which  data  for  Figure  1  were  drawn.)  Trend  data 
on  Yugoslavia  were  not  available  but  from  1950- 
1960  some  increase  in  age  span  was  found. 

B.  Trends  in  Teenage  Marriage 

One  way  of  viewing  trends  of  teenage  marriage 
is  in  terms  of  the  percentage  of  males  and  females 
under  20  years  of  age  involved  in  marriages  con- 
tracted. Table  4  indicates  such  trends  in  relation 
to  first  marriages  for  Finland  and  for  all  marriages 
in  Norway  and  the  United  States  from  1890-1960. 
Since  questions  often  arise  as  to  the  difference  in 
trends  for  the  white  and  non-white  populations  in 
the  United  States,  these  data  are  presented  sep- 
arately. 


From  the  table  it  can  be  seen  that  the  decline  in 
average  age  at  marriage  previously  shown  is  linked 
with  the  increasing  percentage  of  teenagers  in- 
volved in  marriages  contracted.  The  data  here  also 
reflect  an  up  and  down  pattern  with  sudden  up- 
surges beginning  in  1940  or  1950.  In  the  United 
States  the  data  indicate  that  the  non-white  popu- 
lation has  had  a  higher  incidence  of  teenagers  in- 
volved in  marriages  in  the  past  than  have  the 
whites,  but  that  this  difference  has  narrowed 
considerably  in  recent  years. 

Data  from  Yugoslavia  report  only  those  18  years 
of  age  and  under.  During  1961,  in  6°/o  of  all  mar- 
riages contracted  in  Yugoslavia  one  or  both 
spouses  were  under  the  age  of  18.  However,  in 
such  marriages  the  wife  was  under  18  years  of 
age  in  91%  of  the  cases;  the  husband  in  only  9°/o. 
From  1953-1961  there  was  a  gradual  decrease  in 
the  percentage  married  under  18  years  from  6.6°/o 


Table  5.     Percentage  of  First  Marriages  Involving  Males  and  Females  Under  Age  20  by  Rural- 
Urban-Residence  for  Finland  and  Norway,  1890—1960 


Finland 

Norway 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female* 

Urban 

Rural 

Urban 

Rural 

Urban 

Rural 

Urban 

Rural 

1890 

0.5 

3.5 

8.9 

18.5 

1.0 

1.4 

0.6 

0.9 

1900 

1.1 

3.9 

8.2 

18.6      » 

1.7 

1.9 

1.2 

1.2 

1910 

1.3 

3.6 

7.9 

17.9 

2.2 

1.5 

1.1 

1.4 

1920 

1.1 

2.7 

7.0 

15.5 

1.1 

1.0 

0.5 

0.6 

1930 

1.5 

2.3 

8.6 

14.5 

0.6 

0.5(1935) 

0.4 

0.7 

1940 

1.5 

1.9 

7.2 

12.5 

0.6 

0.6 

0.3 

0.3 

1950 

6.9 

3.8 

12.6 

17.3 

1.0 

0.9 

0.7 

1.2 

1960 

7.8 

5.7 

19.8 

24.7 

3.5 

3.2 

2.4 

3.0 

a  The  data  on  Norwegian  Females  is  not  comparable  because  it  is  based  on  females  below  1  &  years  —  not 
20  years. 
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Figure  2  •  Teen-age  Mar- 
riages as  Percent  of 
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to  6.0°/o.  This  links  with  the  rise  in  average  age 
at  marriage  shown  between  1950  and  1960. 

Some  data  were  available  on  regional  and  sub- 
cultural  differences  in  the  percentage  of  teenagers 
involved  in  marriage.  Comparative  data  by  rural- 
urban  residence  from  1890-1960  are  provided  in 
Table  5  for  males  in  Finland  and  Norway.  Data 
are  also  shown  for  females  but  are  not  directly 
comparable  because  data  on  Finland  covers  fe- 
males under  20,  while  data  on  Norway  covers 
females  under  18  years  of  age. 

Comparatively  speaking  for  both  countries  the 
percentage  of  married  male  teenagers  is  now 
highest  in  the  urban  and  lowest  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts. Gronseth  points  out  that  this  is  largely  due 
to  rural-urban  differences  in  the  sex-ratio  in  Nor- 
way. The  current  situation  also  reflects  a  reversal 
of  the  1890  period. 

The  data  for  females  present  a  different  picture 
with  the  percentage  of  married  female  teenagers 
being  highest  in  the  rural  areas  in  both  countries. 
Gronseth  points  out  that  Norwegian  rural  districts 
in  more  highly  urbanized  regions  tend  to  have 
more  teenage  females  married  than  do  rural  dis- 
tricts in  less  urbanized  regions,  possibly  because 
of  the  consequences  for  the  rural  sex  ratio  of  the 
migration,  especially  of  young  women,  from  rural 
to  easily  accessible  urban  districts. 

No  trend  data  were  available  for  the  United 


States  from  the  reports  given.  From  other  data 
there  has  been  evidence  that  the  percentage  of 
teenagers  married  during  the  1950-1960  period  was 
highest  in  the  Intermountain  area,  states  of  Utah, 
Idaho,  Wyoming,  etc.,  and  lowest  in  the  New  Eng- 
land area.  Dr.  Cannon's  data  indicate  that  states 
which  were  high  in  the  percentage  of  females 
marrying  before  age  18  in  1950  tended  to  decrease 
over  the  decade,  while  states  which  were  low  in 
1950  tended  to  increase,  suggesting  that  early  mar- 
riage differences  between  states  and  regions  may 
be  growing  smaller.  Data  on  males  did  not  reflect 
such  a  consistent  trend,  although  71°/o  of  the  states 
had  some  increase  in  the  percentage  of  males 
under  18  years  of  age  married  during  the  decade. 

An  interesting  picture  of  differential  rural-urban 
trends  is  reflected  in  Figure  2,  drawn  from  Piep- 
ponen's  paper  on  Finland,  showing  trends  in  teen- 
age marriages  from  1878-1960.  Though  there  are 
differences,  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  general 
similarity  of  trends  between  the  two  groups  of 
-males  and  females. 

As  for  other  sub-societal  breakdowns  relevant 
to  early  marriage  trends,  the  evidence  from  the 
United  States  strongly  supports  the  idea  that  early 
marriages  come  disproportionately  from  the  lower 
socio-economic  levels.  Comparable  data  are  not 
available  in  the  European  countries  under  consid- 
eration, although  a  similar  situation  seems  to  be 
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implicit  in  some  of  the  comments  about  industri- 
alization and  urbanization.  Robert  Rapoport's 
findings  suggest  that  with  increasing  specialization 
in  occupations  early  marriage  trends  may  differ 
for  occupational  groups,  though  such  an  expected 
difference  is  not  found  with  engineering  students 
in  England. 

Buric  points  out  that  early  marriage  in  Yugo- 
slavia is  linked  with  occupational  as  well  as  reli- 
gious and  nationality  factors.  She  identifies  two 
types  of  early  marriages  —  the  traditional  and  the 
contemporary.  The  traditional  type  reflects  mar- 
riage patterns  of  the  "peasant  type"  mentioned  by 
Davis,  in  which  family  arranged  marriages  are 
common.  The  contemporary  type  refers  to  those 
occurring  within  more  urban  areas  reflecting  more 
personalized  choice  by  those  marrying.  In  sum- 
mary of  the  current  trends  in  Yugoslavia,  Buric 
states  that  "the  number  of  rural  early  marriages 
is  decreasing  while  in  towns,  the  number  of  early 
marriages  almost  does  not  change,  namely,  the 
number  of  those  of  a  traditional  type  is  decreas- 
ing but  the  trend  of  a  contemporary  early  marriage 
can  be  expected  not  to  change  or  to  increase 
slightly." 

The  data  from  the  countries  under  consideration 
give  contrary  clues  concerning  the  age  span  of 
spouses  in  teenage  marriages.  In  Norway,  data  on 
male  teenage  marriages  indicate  that  teenage  men 
usually  marry  teenage  women.  However,  no  other 
Eve  year  group  shows  as  high  a  proportion  of 
Norwegian  men  marrying  women  older  than  them- 
selves than  the  group  aged  aged  16-20  years.  In 
the  United  States  there  is  some  evidence  that  early 
marriages  consist  predominantly  of  younger  fe- 
males married  to  males  older  by  3-5  years.  In  Fin- 
land marriages  in  which  both  spouses  are  under 
age  20  are  still  rare  (around  3°/o  of  all  marriages) 
but  this  represents  an  increase  over  the  past  40 
years.  Piepponen  does  not  give  data  on  the  rela- 
tive age  of  spouses  of  married  teenagers. 

An  influencing  factor  in  the  above  trends  would 
be  the  minimum  age  levels  for  marriage  in  the  var- 
ious countries.  In  the  United  States  the  minimum 
age  level  for  marriage  refers  to  a  minimum  age 
with  parental  consent.  In  the  other  countries  it 
seems  to  refer  to  a  minimum  age  level  below 
which  special  action  or  "dispensation"  on  the  part 
of  public  authorities  must  be  made.  Minimum  age 
levels  range  from  18  for  females  and  21  for  males 
in  Sweden,  to  14  for  females  and  16  for  males  in 
the  United  States.  Yugoslavia  reports  18  and  18, 
Finland  17  and  18  and  Norway  18  and  20,  respec- 
tively. 


Consequences  of  Teenage  Marriage  Trends 

Tjensvoll,  quoted  by  Gronseth,  notes  that  "the 
divorce  rate  among  'dispensation'  (teenage]  mar- 
riages in  Sweden  was  three  times  as  high  as  that 
among  ordinary  marriages  entered  upon  by  part- 
ners below  30  years  old.  The  divorce  risk  was 
greatest  in  the  3-5  years  whereas  it  was  greatest 
in  the  6th  year  for  other  marriages."3 

Gronseth  reports  that  the  teenage  marrieds  in 
Norway  show  a  higher  fertility  rate  than  that  of 
any  other  five  year  group  of  marriages;  the  ob- 
vious reason  being  premarital  pregnancy. 

Moss  reports  several  studies  in  the  United  States 
which  indicate  greater  instability  in  teenage  mar- 
riages. Reported  further  in  Moss'  paper  are  con- 
sequences felt  in  the  structure  and  policies  of  the 
high  schools  in  the  United  States.  Since  early 
marriage  is  not  seen  as  a  good  thing,  both  laws 
and  school  policy  seem  to  be  modifying  to  encour- 
age delay  in  marriage  while  providing  some  way 
to  satisfy  the  educational  needs  and  rights  of  mar- 
ried students.  In  Norway,  however,  it  appears  that 
once  the  ministry  has  granted  "dispensation"  on 
the  basis  of  pregnancy  or  maturity  declaration 
from  the  priest  or  person  authorized  to  marry  peo- 
ple, the  individuals  are  considered  the  same  as 
any  other  couple.  Thus,  no  special  consideration 
need  be  given  then  unless  circumstances  warrant 
the  assigning  of  a  guide  to  the  couple. 

Not  reported  in  the  papers  but  evident  in  the 
United  States  is  some  concern  over  the  conse- 
quences of  the  early  marriage  trend  for  children 
raised  by  teenage  married  couples.  On  the  one 
hand  concern  is  expressed  about  the  over-helpful- 
ness of  grandparents  in  coddling  new  parents  and 
their  children,  while  on  the  other  hand,  concern  is 
expressed  about  potential  neglect  of  children. 
Vincent  suggests  that,  since  those  who  marry 
early  tend  to  be  those  with  greater  ego  deficiency 
and  social  inadequacy,  these  marriages  may  pro- 
duce an  increasing  number  of  children  with  like 
characteristic.  As  Winch  points  out,  the  function- 
ality or  disfuctionality  of  the  kin  network  may  be 
extremely  significant  in  determining  such  conse- 
quences. 

Explanatory  Approaches 

Marriage  as  a  decision-making  process  requires 
consideration  for  the  choice-making  practices  of 
the  actor  in  the  social  situation.  In  any  decision 
the  actor  must  consider: 

*Hanne  Marie  Tjensvoll:  Dispenses  jonsekteskap.  The  Ministry 
for  Family   and  Consumer  Affairs.  Manuscript  Oslo  1961. 
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(1)  The  degree  of  risk  involved  of  an  economic, 
social  and  emotional  nature  pertinent  to  personal 
well-being. 

(2)  Pressures  in  the  situation  of  a  social,  cul- 
tural, and  personal  nature. 

The  changes  in  age  at  marriage  previously  dis- 
cussed suggest  that  actors  are  exercising  more 
freedom  in  choice-making  and/or  experience  in- 
creased pressures  to  modify  the  usual  time  of  such 
choice-making. 

The  early  marriage  papers  here  considered  deal 
with  this  matter  at  both  a  macroscopic  and  a  mi- 
croscopic level.  Studies  reported  from  the  United 
States  reflect  more  of  a  microscopic  approach. 
Most  of  them  begin  with  an  assumption  of  chang- 
ing age  at  marriage  as  a  product  of  social  disorgan- 
ization. They  then  seek  to  establish  consequences 
associated  with  the  decision  of  when  to  marry. 

Moss  reports  Burchinal  as  having  identified  ten 
leading  explanations  for  early  marriage  in  the 
United  States: 

1.  That  they  are  a  reflection  of  the  insecurity 
of  our  times  and  youth's  need  for  unques- 
tioned loyalty  and  affection. 

2.  That  they  are  a  reflection  of  a  social  pursuit 
of  personal  happiness  in  which  the  respon- 
sibility aspect  of  marriage  may  be  over- 
looked and  immediate  satisfactions  magni- 
fied. 

3.  The  bandwagon  effect. 

4.  Encouragement  from  the  contemporary  ro- 
mantic-image and  over-evaluation  of  marital 
possibilities. 

5.  Impact  of  World  War  II,  the  Korean  War, 
and  the  continued  drafting  of  servicemen. 

6.  Reduction  of  economic  risk  through  pros- 
perity and  government  and  private  insur- 
ance plans. 

7.  Acceleration  of  adult  status  as  reflected  in 
advanced  levels  of  heterosexual  behavior 
at  younger  ages. 

8.  Stimulation  of  sex  drives. 

9.  Emotional  problems  resulting  in  attempts  to 
resolve  personal  or  social  adjustment  prob- 
lems. 

10.  As  an  escape  from  an  unhappy  home,  school 
or  other  environment  —  emphasis  on  par- 
ent-youth tension.4 

I&  organizing  the  evidence  relative  to  these  vary- 
ing explanations,  Moss  finds  some  research  evi- 
dence for  all  but  the  first  three.  Most  of  these 

«Lee  Burchinal,  Besearca  on  Young  Marriages:  Implications  for 
Family  Education,"  The  Family  !4fe  Coordinator,  8  (Sept)  1980. 


explanations  do  carry  an  implication  of  decision- 
making  on  the  part  of  the  actor  and  emphasize  his 
involvement  with  and  reaction  to  varying  cultural 
factors. 

To  put  it  another  way,  the  United  States  studies 
reported  reflect  what  might  be  called  a  social- 
psychological  model  in  their  theoretical  approach 
to  this  matter.  The  theoretical  model  involved 
seems  to  go  something  like  this: 

Time  and  quality  of  maturation  and  degree  of 
exposure  to  adult  roles  interacting  with  aspira- 
tion level  and  felt  degree  of  risk  determine  age 
at  marriage. 

Such  a  model  has  appeal  because  it  seems  to 
have  an  orientation  to  the  decision  of  "when  to~ 
marry."  It  is  an  individualized  and  motivationally 
oriented  scheme  linked  with  what  Reuben  Hill  has 
called  the  "interactional  framework"  for  family 
study.5  Instead  of  being  concerned  only  with 
"positioned"  people  and  social  structural  condi- 
tions, as  is  the  pure  sociologist,  it  takes  into  con- 
sideration the  personal  nature  of  the  individual 
and  seeks  to  blend  sociological  concerns  into  the 
scope  of  the  individual's  perception  and  habit 
patterns. 

Though  this  is  considered  as  a  social-psycholog- 
ical model  it  is  laden  with  socio-logical  implica- 
tions. Time  and  quality  of  maturation  carry 
implicit  ideas  of  the  cultural  values  and  norms 
concerning  maturation  within  which  an  individual 
develops.  Degree  of  exposure  reflects  an  approach 
to  the  consequences  of  a  societal  pattern  (or  pat- 
terns) of  socialization  and  their  link  with  the  so- 
cial structure.  Aspiration  level  is  a  motivational 
term  reflecting  the  implanted  societal  emphasis  to 
achievement,  individuality  and/or  conformity. 
Felt  degree  of  risk  carries  implications  of  status 
and  social  mobility,  awareness  of  social  pressures 
and  evaluation  of  economic  and  social  resources. 

The  social  psychological  model  does  not  blend 
as  easily  into  macroscopic  analysis  because  it  puts 
less  emphasis  on  the  structural  nature  of  society 
and  the  interplay  between  the  cultural  and  struc- 
tural systems.  Gronseth  thus  turns  to  another 
theoretical  model  as  he  seeks  to  compare  relevant 
-  factors  for  the  trends  in  Norway  and  the  United 
States.  In  doing  so  he  reflects  much  of  the  think- 
ing of  the  other  European  papers  being  considered 
herein,  in  so  far  as  these  explore  the  situation 
less  from  the  actor's  point  of  view  and  more  from 

5  Reuben  Hill  and  Donald  A.  Hansen,  The  Identification  of  Con- 
ceptual Frameworks  utilized  in  Family  Study,  Marriage  and 
Family  Living,  November,  1960,  pp.  299-311. 
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the  changing  structure  and  culture  which  make 
early  marriage  a  possibility. 

Implicit  in  these  papers  are  two  sociological 
models.  One  of  them  goes  somewhat  as  follows: 

The  stage  of  development  of  a  society  inter- 
acting with  its  cultural  norms  determines  the 
structural  pattern  of  the  society  from  which  the 
significance  of  marriage  and  marital  roles  are  iden- 
tified. The  significance  of  marriage  in  the  struc- 
tural pattern  identifies  the  obstacles  and  resources 
determining  the  risk  entailed  in  marriage  which 
determines  age  at  marriage. 

Such  a  framework  begins  with  the  assumption 
of  varying  types  of  societies,  each  with  its  particu- 
lar type  of  marriage  institution.  The  idea  of 
"ethnic  tradition"  as  a  factor  in  early  marriage  is 
one  example  proceeding  from  such  an  assumption. 
The  interaction  of  developmental  stage  and  cul- 
tural norms  determines  occupational,  economic 
and  social  structure.  Through  these  structural  pat- 
terns the  society  identifies  the  degree  of  risk  it  will 
allow  its  members  to  meet  on  the  path  to  marriage 
and  thus  sets  a  pattern  in  which  certain  expecta- 
tions of  age  at  marriage  take  on  normative  mean- 
ing and  become  motivational  to  the  individual. 

This  framework  takes  on  a  much  more  truly 
sociological  pattern.  To  relate  it  to  Hill's  frame- 
works for  the  study  of  the  family,  it  seems  linked 
with  his  "institutional"  approach6  and  yet  carries 
some  implications  of  structure-function  sociology. 
This  framework  is  much  more  historically  oriented 
than  the  previous  one,  but  does  link  the  idea  of 
age  at  marriage  with  the  functional  role-playing  of 
an  individual  and  its  contribution  in  the  ongoing 
of  the  society  —  thus  catching  the  tinge  of  struc- 
ture-function. 

It  leaves  residual  personal  motivational  elements 
and  concentrates  upon  the  interplay  of  social  struc- 
ture and  regulating  elements  of  social  operation 
which  prescribe  the  conforming  pattern  in  which 
age  at  marriage  receives  a  normative  definition. 

The  second  model  is  less  clearly  used  but  since 
a  structure-function  framework  is  hinted  at  above, 
it  should  be  noted: 

The  need  of  society  for  reproduction  and 
depth  in  human  relationships  leads  to  normative 
prescriptions  and  structural  operations  socializ- 
ing new  members  toward  marriage.  The  struc- 
tural pattern  in  interaction  with  prevailing 
cultural  values  defines  the  functional  meaning 

8  Reuben  Hill,  Ibid. 


of  varying  human  relationship  groupings  and, 
therefore,  the  functional  utility  of  marriage  to 
the  individual  at  given  times  and  thus  determines 
age  at  marriage. 

Such  a  framework  must  begin  with  prescriptions 
of  cultural  imperatives  for  societal  survival  and 
with  organizational  structure  geared  to  achieve 
such  ends.  Allowance  is  made  for  individual  ap- 
praisals of  the  functionality  of  various  social  units 
for  individual  ongoingness.  The  socialization  proc- 
ess whereby  the  individual  learns  to  comprehend 
his  world  prepares  him  to  see  the  time  when  mar- 
riage looks  most  functional  to  him.  As  Winch 
points  out,  the  functionality  of  other  units  (such 
as  the  kin  network)  support  or  modify  the  individ- 
ual's appraisal  of  the  situation. 

The  framework  could  also  be  worded  to  leave 
the  individual  appraisal  out  by  arguing  that  mar- 
riage becomes  a  societal  definition  in  terms  of  its 
need  at  certain  times  for  people  in  certain  roles. 
Thus,  the  individual  might  be  seen  as  really  hav- 
ing no  choice  except  within  the  range  society 
provides  as  tolerable.  In  such  a  case  society  may 
well  create  its  own  changes  by  the  degree  of 
functional  alternatives  which  it  allows.  Thus,  na- 
tional family  policies,  etc.  might  be  observed  in 
terms  of  their  influence  in  shifting  the  functional 
nature  of  various  roles  and  thus  the  normative 
expectations  guiding  the  individual's  path  toward 
marriage. 

In  the  European  papers  considered,  a  good  deal 
of  emphasis  was  given  to  the  stage  of  industrial 
development,  urbanization,  type  of  economic  and 
occupational  structure,  traditional  cultural  values, 
changing  norms  and  values,  societal  obstacles, 
freer  sex  standards,  and,  implicity,  to  the  degree 
of  freedom  within  which  the  individual  may  oper- 
ate. As  a  result,there  is  enough  evidence  to  begin 
to  pin  down  some  of  the  aspects  of  this  frame- 
work, especially  through  further  collaborative 
effort.  By  better  documentation  and  further  refine- 
ment "accretive  theory"  may  well  be  a  result. 

By  listing  the  leading  explanations  given  for 
changes  in  age  at  marriage  in  the  various  reports, 
the  writer  was  able  to  differentiate  categories  of 
variables.  Specifically  three  general  sociological 
units  were  utilized  to  categorize  the  associated 
variables  mentioned  as  follows: 

Category  I:  Early  Marriage  is  a  Product  of  Certain 
Types  of  Social  Organization.  (The  attempt  here 
was  to  focus  on  sociological  variables  mentioned 
which  are  concerned  with  the  structural 
of  a  society.) 
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1.  It  is  high  among  groups  with  ethnic  group 
traditions. 

2.  It  is  associated  with  the  type  of  economic 
structure. 

3.  It  is  associated  with  the  type  of  occupational 
structure. 

4.  It  is  associated  with  inheritance  patterns. 

5.  It  increases  with  structural  patterns  allow- 
ing increased  exposure  to  the  opposite  sex. 

6.  It  increases  with  earlier  independence  from 
the  family. 

7.  It  is  associated  with  social  mobility. 

8.  It  is  associated  with  the  functionality  of  the 
kin  network. 

9.  It  is  associated  with  the  functionality  of  the 
community  network  or  resources. 

10.  It   increases    with   increased    equalitarian 
power  structuring  of  the  home. 

11.  It  is  associated  with  decreased  family  size. 

12.  It  increases  with  increased  emphasis  to  lei- 
sure status  and  leisure  roles  in  a  society. 

13.  It  is  associated  with  increased  specialization 
in  occupational  structure, 

14.  It  is  associated  with  increased  employment 
of  women. 

15.  It  is  associated  with  dissolution  of  youth 
ties  to  the  family  of  orientation. 

16.  It  is  associated  with  war  situations. 

17.  It  is  associated  with  the  shift  from  a  con- 
sanguineal  to  a  conjugal  family  orientation. 

Category  II:  Early  Marriage  is  a  Product  of  Social 
Disorganization: 

(This  category  seeks  to  catch  the  explanations 
which  start  with  an  assumption  that  a  society  is 
experiencing  various  phases  of  disorganization.  It 
recognizes  the  reality  of  social  change  and  social 
structuring  but  begins  with  a  basic  assumption  of 
disorganization  and  tests  from  there  on.) 

1.  It  is  associated  with  tensions  created  by 
urbanized  living  and  industrialization. 

2.  It  is  associated  with  emotional  instability  of 
individuals, 

3.  It  is  associated  with  tension  arising  from 
increased  stimulation  of  sex  drives. 

4.  It  is  associated  with  the  confusion  resulting 
from  loss  of  definite  male  and  female  roles. 

5.  It  is  associated  with  confusion  resulting 
from  the  change  in  parental  roles. 

6.  It  is  associated  with  confusion  resulting 
from  the  emancipation  of  women. 

7.  It  is  associated  with  increasing  search  for 
escape  mechanisms  in  a  society. 


8.  It  is  associated  with  increasing  crime  rates 
and  juvenile  delinquency. 

9.  It  is  associated  with  increasing  social  or- 
ganization for  servicing  people  in  trouble. 

10.  It  is  associated  with  confusion  resulting 
from  traditional  youth  roles  still  operating 
in  modern  society. 

Category  III:  Early  Marriage  is  a  Product  of  a 
Society's  Cultural  Setting: 

(The  attempt  here  is  to  categorize  explanations 
which  put  emphasis  to  cultural  content  rather  than 
emphasis  to  structural  units.) 

1.  It  increases  with  increased  economic  af- 
fluence. 

2.  It  increases  with  increased  emphasis   on 
romance. 

3.  It  increases  with  increased  achievement  ori- 
entation and  emphasis  to  personal  success. 

4.  It  increases  with  increased  emphasis  to  a 
nuclear  family  pattern. 

5.  It  increases  with  increased  permissiveness 
in  personal  choice  of  a  partner. 

6.  It  increases  with  increased  societal  emphasis 
on  personalized  satisfactions. 

7.  It  is  associated  with  equalitarianism  in  male- 
female  relationships. 

8.  It  is  associated  with  cultural  norms  con- 
cerning development  of  sexuality. 

In  his  comparative  analysis  of  the  United  States 
and  Norway,  Gronseth  discusses  many  of  these 
points  and  notes  that  some  of  them  definitely  link 
with  some  of  the  explanatory  categories  utilized 
in  the  United  States.  Some  parts  of  Gronseth's 
discussion  are  most  helpful  in  seeing  the  interplay 
of  structural  and  cultural  factors  and  are  quoted 
below: 

It  may  seem  as  if,  except  for  some  conditions 
special  to  the  United  States  and  for  some  other 
conditions  special  at  least  to  Norway,  most  factors 
responsible  for  the  common  increase  in  early  mar- 
riage are  of  the  same  general  type  in  the  United 
States  and  in  Europe,  Norway  included,  the  main 
difference  being  that  these  common  factors  are 
further  developed  and  thus  present  to  a  higher  de- 
gree in  the  United  States  than  in  Norway. 

Firstly,  whereas  the  United  States'  industriali- 
zation process  is  the  most  advanced,  it  is  question- 
able to  what  extent  the  higher  age  at  marriage  and 
the  correspondingly  lower  rate  of  early  marriage 
in  Norway  can  be  explained  by  regarding  Norway 
as  still  in  the  'rapid  growth  phaze  of  urban  indus- 
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trial  nations'.7  fin  a  general  way  Norway  belongs 
to  the  advanced  European  industrialized  nations. 
But  the  level  of  industrialization  and  urbanization 
reached  is  very  uneven.  Large  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, especially  in  the  North  and  sections  in  the 
mountainous  regions  of  the  South  and  West,  are 
still  partly  in  a  'rapid  growth  phase1,  only  peripher- 
ally touched  by  the  industrialization  process.)  The 
rural  and  urban  early  marriage  rates  do,  however, 
show  the  same  general  trend  for  both  sexes;  the 
difference  between  the  urban  and  rural  trends  is 
not  very  marked. 

Secondly,  United  States  has  the  highest  percent- 
age among  the  western  industrialized  nations  of 
married  women  who  are  gainfully  employed. 

Thirdly,  next  to  the  Scandinavian  countries 
[Denmark  included]  the  U.S.  gives  in  a  general 
way  the  easiest  legal  opportunities  for  obtaining 
divorce;  but  our  impression  is  that  the  social  and 
family  structure  and  perhaps  even  the  overall  pub- 
lic opinion  and  general  norms  against  divorce  are 
less  restrictive  in  the  United  States  than  in  the 
Scandinavian  countries. 

If,  thirdly,  by  decreased  size  of  household  is 
meant  not  only  the  number  of  children,  but  also 
the  inclusion  of  relatives  beyond  the  nuclear  fam- 
ily, our  impression  is  again  that  (as  part  of  the  ad- 
vanced process  of  urbanization,  industrialization 
and  material  living  standard)  the  United  States 
has  developed  a  more  uniform  pattern  of  restricted 
nuclear  family  households  than  have  other  coun- 
tries. 

Fourthly,  as  for  the  factor  of  the  state's  increas- 
ing share  in  child  support,  the  Scandinavian  fand 
notably  the  French)  situation  should,  however,  be 
more  conducive  to  early  marriage  than  the  United 
States  situation.  [And  the  same  holds  for  the 
state's  share  in  the  support  of  old  people).  These 
latter  factors  are  probably,  however,  less  decisive 
than  the  other  ones  operating. 

Some  further  social  cultural  factors  which  ap- 
pear to  be  operative  on  the  level  of  national  units 
of  analysis,  shall  also  be  mentioned. 

Undoubtedly  the  general  increase  after  the  sec- 
ond world  war  in  the  material  living  standard, 
associated  with  a  high  degree  of  industrialization, 
is  an  important  factor  making  early  marriages 
possible  economically;  and  also  this  factor  is  more 
present  in  the  United  States  than  in  the  Scandina- 
vian and  other  European  countries. 

Although  during  the  postwar  period  in  Norway 
there  has  been  a  reduction  in  the  demands  on  the 
economic  position  of  the  prospective  groom  of  the 
middle  class;  this  reduction  has  probably  started 
earlier  and  moved  further  in  the  United  States.  It 
probably  has  counter-balanced  the  otherwise  mar- 

7  Especially  do  the  rates  from  Finland,  showing  an  even  higher 
male  early  marriage  rate  in  1950  than  the  United  States,  question 
this  type  of  general  explanation. 


riage-delaying  trend  towards  longer  education, 
as  well  as  the  postwar  housing  shortage,  present 
at  least  in  the  larger  Norwegian  cities.  The  reduc- 
tion in  the  economic  demands  on  the  middle  class 
marriages  to  be  formed  is,  however,  in  both  coun- 
tries probably  a  function  of  the  new  alternative 
ways  of  granting  the  future  economic  and  material 
security  to  the  middle  class  family. 

One  of  these  alternatives  besides  general  pros- 
perity is  the  increasing  number  of  women  in  the 
labor  force,  more  developed  in  the  United  States 
than  in  Norway.  This  allows  the  women  to  con- 
tribute to  the  economic  foundation  of  the  newly 
formed  families,  so  that  they  can  be  formed  at  an 
earlier  time  than  before,  when  the  man  usually 
was  alone  as  the  economic  basis  of  his  family. 

Related  to  increased  employment  among  women 
is  also  the  breakdown  of  the  traditional  sex  role 
segregation  both  within  and  outside  the  family  and 
in  all  phases  of  the  life  cycle,  as  well  as  the  moti- 
vationally  corresponding  decrease  in  people's  shy- 
ness vis-a-vis  the  opposite  sex.  These  changes 
imply  increased  opportunity  also  for  the  youth  to 
meet  and  to  meet  intimately  (up  to  cross  nation- 
ally varying  points).  As  we  shall  venture  later:  — 
when  the  increased,  but  still  restricted  opportunity 
for  sexual  intimacy  is  coupled  with  a  monopoly 
for  marriage  on  full  sexual  relations,  an  increase 
in  early  marriage  is  likely  to  result. 

This  'intimate  meeting  opportunity'  in  combi- 
nation with  strong  negative  sanctions  on  full  sex- 
ual relations  outside  marriage  seems  more  mark- 
edly present  in  the  United  States  than  especially 
in  the  Scandinavian  countries.8 

Also  the  city  anonymity  and  lacking  surveilla- 
bility,  and  other  factors  reducing  parental  control 
of  the  young,  most  developed  in  the  United  States, 
work  in  the  same  direction,  as  do  the  increased  op- 
portunities of  transportation  and  communication. 

The  lack  of  parental  control  is  part  of  a  more 
general  factor  of  relevance,  namely  the  dissolution 
of  social  and  emotional  ties  of  the  young  with  par- 
ents, siblings  and  relatives.  Also  the  dissolution 
of  the  traditional  clearcut  youth  role  work  in  the 
same  direction.  The  increased  rate  of  early  mar- 
riages may  thus  generally  be  seen  as  motivated  by 
a  resulting  widespread  and  "normal"  desire  for  so- 


8  In  the  United  States,  a  recent  research  study  has  pointed  out 
that  new  norms  are  emerging  in  the  relationships  between  the 
sexes  among  youth  10-13  years  of  age.  These  new  norms  indi- 
cate a  trend  toward  increasing  friendly  relations  between  the 
sexes  at  an  earlier  age  than  formerly.  The  conclusion  of  the 
researchers  is  that  "we  may  expect  continued  changes  in  the 
direction  of  greater  cross-sex  interactions  and  friendships*  in- 
cluding romantic  attachments  at  these  earlier  ages.  With  these 
may  be  expected  more  early  cross-sex  sexual  experimentation, 
an  increase  in  early  marriage  rates  and  greater  difficulties  in 
finding  clearly  defined  and  generally  accepted  social  sex  roles." 
This  material  is  reported  in  Broderiok,  Carlfred  and  Stanley 
Fowler,  New  Patterns  of  Relationships  Between  Sexes  among 
Pre adolescents,  Marriage  and  Family  living)  Fe.  1981,  pp.  27-30. 
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cial  and  emotional  ties  to  replace  the  traditional 
familial  ones,  and  also  as  one  way  of  escape  from 
modern  youth  rofe  ambiguities  and  of  achieving 
adult  status  and  status  clarity. 

Apart  from  the  somewhat  earlier  physical  sex- 
ual maturity  observed  in  many  industrialized 
countries,  (whether  more  so  in  the  United  States 
than  in  other  countries,  we  do  not  know),  the  ex- 
ternal, culturally,  conditioned  sexual  stimuli  are 
increasingly  present  in  the  urban  social  structure, 
and  seemingly  more  so  in  the  most  industrialized 
and  commercialized  United  States  than  in  other 
countries.  The  sexually  inhibiting  mores  of  Vic- 
torianism  and  Christianity  are  to  some  extent  wan- 
ing. The  official  standards  in  sexual  matters  allow 
more  openness  and  acceptance  and  more  hetero- 
sexual intimacy  among  the  young  than  before. 
Sexual  satisfaction  and  happiness  for  women  and 
men  alike  are  becoming  more  widely  recognized 
as  legitimate  and  important  life  goals,  at  least 
within  marriage.  Correspondingly  one  may  pre- 
sume a  generally  less  sexual  inhibition  of  the  chil- 
dren, and  consequently  an  increased  awareness  of 
love  and  sex  impulses  in  the  individual,  and  this 
makes  conscious  wish  for  sexual  love  satisfaction 
stronger. 

These  developments  also  include  a  growing  ac- 
ceptance and  use  of  contraceptive  devices,  which 
make  it  possible  for  young  married  couples  to  con- 
trol their  number  of  children,  (even  though  many 
unwanted  premarital  pregnancies  have  not  been 
avoided]. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  these  latter  socio-sexual 
developments  had  taken  place  to  their  full  extent, 
they  might  as  well  have  led  to  fewer  early  mar- 
riages and  to  a  general  increase  in  the  average  age 
at  marriage,  as  to  the  opposite  results  actually  ob- 
served.9 Thus  it  seems  likely  that  the  increase  in 
early  marriages  in  Western  urban  societies  today 
is  due  to  the  as  yet  incomplete  quality  of  the  in- 
crease in  sexual  consciousness,  acceptance  and 
freedom.  Thus  widespread  full  acceptance  of  the 
sexuality  of  children  and  youth  seems  far  from 
existing  in  any  modern  society.  Nevertheless,  the 
non-acceptance  of  youth's  full  sexual  relationship 
is  even  stronger  in  the  United  States  than  in  the 
Scandinavian  countries.  At  the  same  time  the  sec- 
ondary sexual  stimulation  of  youth  seems  espe- 
cially strong  in  the  United  States.  Also  there  may 
be  greater  lack  in  the  United  States  than  in  Scan- 
dinavia of  the  knowledge  and  availability  among 
youth  of  contraceptive  devices,  fand  of  safe  legal 

*  Thus  Kingsley  Davis*  notion  that  the  availability  of  contracep- 
tive devices  as  an  alternative  mechanism  to  late  marriage  for 
fertility  control,  should  lead  to  decrease  In  the  age  at  marriage, 
may  hold  true  only  under  the  conditions  where  satisfactory 
sexual  relations  are  more  effectively  hindered  outside  than  in- 
side marriage.  Where  nonmarital  intercourse  among  the  young 
was  possible,  the  availability  of  contraceptives,  might  as  well  — 
as  said  above  —  have  the  effect  of  postponing  their  decision  to 
marry,  —  and  among  some  individuals  and  couples  not  wanting 
children,  perhaps  even  indefinitely. 


or  illegal  abortions,  if  the  latter  may  prove  nec- 
essary). This  too  may  prevent  the  American  youth 
more  than  the  Scandinavian  from  engaging  in 
sub  rosa  relationships  without  pregnancy  and  early 
marriage  as  a  result.  Such  differences  between 
Scandinavia  and  the  United  States  probably  also 
contribute  to  the  lower  rate  of  early  marriage  in 
Norway  than  in  the  United  States.10 

Now,  the  factors  here  seen  as  in  part  determin- 
ing the  postwar  increase  in  early  marriages  have 
been  present  in  most  western  industrialized  coun- 
tries, and  certainly  both  in  the  United  States  and 
in  Norway  long  before  the  last  post-war  period.  If, 
therefore,  these  factors  should  play  any  significant 
part  in  the  post-war  increase  in  early  marriage, 
this  increase  should  have  started  back  at  least  in 
the  early  1920's.  But  in  Norway  the  20's  and  30's 
actually  show  a  decrease  in  the  rate  of  early  mar- 
riages as  compared  with  before  the  first  world 
war.  The  obvious  argument  in  favor  of  our  point 
of  view  is,  however,  that  the  impact  of  the  early- 
marriage-disposing  factors  during  the  period  be- 
tween the  world  wars  was  effectively  counteracted 
by  the  economic  depression  of  the  late  20's  and 
early  3Q's.  'In  the  early  20's  the  early  marriage- 
disposing  factors  had  not  developed  very  much, 
and  this  period  was  still  marked  by  the  various 
after-effects  of  the  first  world  war. 

Gronseth's  thesis  appears  to  be  that  the  dif- 
ference in  teenage  marriages  in  the  two  countries 
is  largely  explainable  by  common  factors  which 
are  more  highly  developed  in  the  United  States 
than  in  Norway.  Eight  general  factors  tend  to  ap- 
pear in  his  presentation.  These  factors  either 
reduce  the  feeling  of  risk  faced  when  one  marries, 
help  remove  a  pressure  which  would  cause  delay 
of  marriage,  or  create  further  pressures  for  earlier 
age  at  marriage. 

Relative  to  the  feeling  of  risk  faced  the  factors 
of  (1)  economic  well-being,  and  (2)  the  emergence 
of  alternative  new  ways  of  providing  security  in 
marriage  (such  as  employment  of  women)  are 
emphasized. 

Removal  of  a  pressure  which  might  cause  delay 
in  marriage  is  seen  in  the  degree  of  acceptance 
of  divorce  by  a  society  and  the  ease  with  which 
one  can  escape  from  marital  bonds. 

Creation  of  new  pressures  for  earlier  age  at 
marriage  is  seen  in  (1)  a  monopoly  for  marriage 
on  full  sexual  relations,  (2)  greater  opportunities 
for  intimate  meeting  and  contact  with  the  opposite 
sex,  (3)  an  increase  of  sexual  stimuli  in  the  cul- 
ture, (4)  less  family  control  as  ties  with  parents 


MWhat  particular  factors  are  operating  in  Finland  which  may 
explain  its  higher  rate  of  earlier  marriages  as  compared  with 
Norway  does  not  appear  from  the  Finnish  paper. 
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and  relatives  become  looser,  and  (5)  confusion 
ovej  youth  roles  in  the  society  resulting  from 
social  change. 

One  other  framework  appears  from  the  efforts 
of  the  seminar.  Cues  for  it  come  from  Rhona 
Rapaport's  paper  and  evidence  relevant  to  it 
from  Moss1  paper.  This  framework  might  be 
stated  as  follows: 

Cultural  values  influencing  the  conditioning 
process  whereby  individuals  build  their  identijica- 
tion  patterns  with  others  determine  individual 
competencies  which,  in  interaction  with  the  pro- 
cessual  patterns  in  the  transition  of  couple  relation- 
ships toward  marriage,  determine  individual  per- 
ceptions of  readiness  for  marriage  and  degree  of 
felt  pressure  for  marriage  which  determine  age 
at  marriage. 

Such  a  framework  leaves  residual  structural 
qualities  of  society  except  as  implicit  in  the  con- 
ditioning process,  in  the  processual  patterns  of 
dyad  relationships,  or  in  the  expansion  of  the 
framework  to  include  their  interaction  with  cul- 
tural values. 

It  gives  emphasis  to  the  involvement  process 
created  by  a  society  for  moving  its  youth  towards 
marriage  and  its  impact  upon  the  decisions  of  an 
individual  about  marriage.  More  specifically,  it 
suggests  that  pressure  for  early  marriage  may 
come  from  experiences  in  the  courtship  period 
which  involve  a  person  till  he  may  be  unable  to 
delay  the  decision  to  marry.  Individual  compe- 
tency in  interpersonal  relationships  determines 
how  well  a  person  can  keep  other  long  range  goals 
in  view  under  the  impact  of  involvement  ex- 
periences with  the  opposite  sex. 

In  the  United  States,  Moss  indicates  that  age 
at  beginning  dating,  and  steady  dating  as  associ- 
ated with  teenage  marriage.  Premarital  pregnancy 
might  also  be  seen  as  evidence  of  an  involvement 
process  which  causes  many  teenage  marriages. 
Further  those  who  marry  as  teenagers  show  less 
emotional  stability  than  those  who  marry  later. 
Their  urge  for  marriage  is  often  expressed  as  a 
search  for  an  escape  from  other  relationships 
through  the  courtship  involvement  which,  in  the 
romantically  oriented  United  States,  leads  youth 
to  idealize  marriage  and  seek  its  pleasures. 


and  with  it,  for  some  nations,  has  occurred  a 
narrowing  of  the  age  span  between  husband  and 
wife.  Linked  with  this  declining  age  at  marriage 
has  been  an  increasing  incidence  of  males  and 
females  under  20  years  of  age  being  involved 
in  marriages  contracted. 

General  figures  for  the  reporting  countries  do 
not  give  an  adequate  picture  of  their  internal 
situations.  Sub-cultural  and  regional  groups 
reflect  differences  in  teenage  marriage  patterns  as 
may  occupational  groups  in  urban  areas.  Teenage 
marriage  rates  are  higher  among  women  than  men. 
Greatest  increases  have  appeared  since  1940  or 
1950.  Though  teenage  marriages  increasingly  in- 
volve both  a  male  and  female  teenager,  in  some 
countries  they  most  frequently  involve  younger 
females  and  their  older  husbands. 

The  consequences  of  increased  teenage  mar- 
riage have  not  yet  been  adequately  pinned  down 
but  the  evidence  suggests  they  are  less  stable 
than  other  marriages. 

In  explaining  the  increased  incidence  of  teenage 
marriage,  the  reporting  papers  reflect  differing 
conceptual  frameworks.  Four  such  frameworks 
were  identified  differing  in  the  degree  to  which 
they  put  emphasis  on  the  social  system,  the 
cultural  system  or  the  personality  system.  Much 
of  the  work  on  early  marriages  in  the  United 
States  reflects  a  social-psychological  model  focus- 
ing on  the  development  of  personal  motivations 
as  influenced  by  social  change  and  social  dis- 
organization. European  studies  reflect  more  use 
of  an  "institutional"  sociological  model  though 
tinges  of  structure  function  emerge,  both  of  which 
focus  heavily  on  the  social  system.  The  fourth 
model  emphasizes  the  cultural  system  and  the 
processual  pressures  appearing  as  one  engages 
in  an  involvement  process  with  the  opposite 
sex. 

Specific  generalizations  pertinent  to  some  of 
these  conceptual  frameworks  were  drawn  from 
the  reports  and  categorized  according  to  three  dif- 
ferent areas  of  sociological  concern. 

The  comparative  data  and  conceptual  formula- 
tions provided  herein  are  offered  as  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  one  part  of  the  seminar  and  in  the  hope 
of  stimulating  more  definitive  explanations  of 
teenage  marriage  on  an  international  scale. 


SUMMARY 

Presented  herein  have  been  key  ideas  from 
papers  on  teenage  marriage  for  selected  countries 
attending  the  seminar.  It  has  been  shown  that 
the  average  age  at  marriage  has  generally  declined 
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CHAPTER  FIVE 


Social  Class  and  the  Family 


Behavioral  scientists  have  long  used  social  class  as  a  device  to  sort  large  heteroge- 
neous populations  into  meaningful  categories.  The  assumptions  of  social  class 
theories  are  that  persons  of  varied  educational  and  occupational  backgrounds  and 
concomitant  income,  prestige,  and  power  have  different  life  styles,  perspectives, 
attitudes,  and  value  orientations.  Since  the  concept  of  social  class  is  used  exten- 
sively today  in  research  on  problems  that  are  not  strictly  behavioral,  there  are 
studies  on  the  relationship  of  social  class  of  the  family  to  health  practices,  inci- 
dence of  disease,  ejfectiveness  of  rehabilitation  therapy,  and  the  like.  In  this 
chapter  we  view  some  differences  in  family  stability  according  to  social  class,  we 
examine  feelings  and  perceptions  of  individuals  in  the  lower  class,  and  look  at 
some  problems  and  issues  generally  associated  with  families  on  different  class 
levels. 


17      Class  Differences  in 
Family  Stability* 

August  B.  Hollingshead 


When  we  try  to  define  f  amity  stability  we  usually 
do_so  on  the  basis  of  our  particular  class  orientation 
or  "frame  of  re^gFeoce.  We^  have  already  learned 
from  previous  selections  how  difficult  it  is  to  deter- 
mine whether  a  particular  family  is  well  adjusted, 
happy/  or  stable.  The  greater  our  efforts  to  estab- 
lish reliable*  objective  criteria,  the  more  likely  we 
are  to  interject  our  own  values, 

A  more  logical  and  workable  method  is  fo  define 
family  stability  in  general  terms,  as  Professor  Hol- 
Iingshead  does  in  the  folbwing  selection.  Here  .e_ 
jgmily  Is  considered  stable  if  JLjgamtalns  itself  as 


nf  mrtrirjage 


i.e., 


^ 
over  the  periocTof  thgjcuoijy  life  cycleT  The  author 


*  Reprinted,  witli  tlie  pemiissioii  of  fixe  oxEthor;  &£t<i  flws 
lisher,  from  The  Annak  of  the  Americas.  A&aderny  of  Political 
and  Social  Science,  272  {IflsSOJ,  p 


analyzes  the  variables  which  affect  family  stability 
at  all  class  levels. 

Fgmity  control  of  mate  selection  is  perhaps  the 
most  important  determinant  of  family  stability 
among  the  upper  classes.  At  the  middle  levels,  con- 
formity to  class  pressures,  self-discipline,  moral 
emphasis  in  marriage,  submissionto  the  demands 
lof  the^Jpb,  and  ready  acceptance  oT 


and  social  mobility  as  a  necessary  part  of  middle- 
class  fife  minimize  family  instability  among  its] 
members.  Within  the  working  classes,  igmHy~ln> 
stability  increases  {it  is  twice  as  frequent  as  in  the 
middle  class)  over  the  higher  classes.  Here  if  is  the 
result  of  stressful  conditions  under  which  these 
families  have  to  live.  Instability  is  greatest  among 
the  lower  classes;  it  is  believed  to  be  mainly  due 
to  economic  insecurity. 

"^0T.  riollingshead  has  made  some  general  obser- 
vations on  the  relation  of  social  class  to  family 
stability,  drawing  on  his  own  extensive  work  and 
cm  other  studies  In  the  field  of  social  stratification. 
He  suggests  more  systematic  study  of  this  relation 
and  in  particular  a  careful  measurement  of  the 
intensity  of  family  cohesion  at  various  class  levels 
of  the  social  structure  . 


Sociologists  in  recent  years  have  become 
of  the  inteidepeadeace  that  exists  between 

•':'      '•       ' '  •         •    '         "  '  ' 
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family  and  status  systems  in  American  society, 
but  no  studies  have  been  focused  on  the  analysis 
of  the  problem  of  class  differences  in  family  stabil- 
ity. Consequently  there  is  no  comprehensive  body 
of  either  quantitative  or  qualitative  data  that  we 
may  draw  upon  for  a  statement  of  similarities  and 
differences  in  family  stability  and  instability  in  the 
several  classes  found  in  our  society.  Official  city, 
county,  state,  and  national  statistics  on  marriage 
and  divorce  do  not  recognize  the  existence  of 
social  classes,  so  these  data  are  not  appropriate 
for  our  purposes.  In  view  of  these  limitations,  this 
paper  will  merely  outline  some  of  the  major  dif- 
ferences in  family  stability  revealed  by  studies  of 
social  stratification  at  the  community  level.1  How- 
ever, before  we  turn  to  a  discussion  of  the 
problem  of  family  stability  and  the  status  struc- 
ture, a  few  paragraphs  of  theoretical  orientation 
are  in  order. 

RELATION  OF  FAMILY  AND 
CLASS  SYSTEMS 

The  nexus  between  the  family  and  class 
systems  arises  from  the  fact  that  every  individual 
is  simultaneously  a  member  of  both  systems.  He 
is  created  in  the  family  and  placed  in  the  class 
system  whether  he  wills  it  or  not.  However,  the 
functions  of  the  two  systems  are  essentially  dif- 
ferent; the  family  is  the  procreative  and  primary 
training  institution,  whereas  the  class  system 
functions  as  a  ranking  device.  The  two  systems 
are  interwoven  at  many  points  in  ways  that  are 
too  intricate  for  us  to  unravel  here.  It  is  sufficient 
for  present  purposes  to  point  out  that  each  indi- 
vidual's original  position  in  the  class  system  is 
ascribed  to  him  on  the  basis  of  a  combination  of 
social  and  biological  characteristics  inherited  from 
his  family  through  genetic  and  social  processes. 
This  position  may  be  modified,  and  in  some  cases 
changed  sharply,  during  the  course  of  the  in- 
dividual's life;  but  the  point  of  origin  in  the 
status  system  for  every  individual  is  the  family 
into  which  he  is  born. 

The  nuclear  group  of  husband,  wife,  and  de- 
pendent children  constitutes  the  primary  family 

1 W.  Lloyd  Warner  and  P.  S.  Lunt,  The  Social  Life  of  a  Modern 
Community  (New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press,  1941),  pp.  60- 
61,  92-104;  James  West,  Plainville,  U.S.A.  (New  York:  Columbia 
University  Press,  1345),  pp.  57-69,  115-141;  Allison  Davis,  Bur- 
leigh  B.  Gardner,  and  Mary  R.  Gardner,  Deep  South  (Chicago: 
University  of  Chicago  Press,  1941),  pp.  59-136;  August  B,  Hol- 
lingshead,  Elmtown's  Youth  (New  York:  John  Wiley  and  Sons, 
1949),  pp.  66-126,  335-388,  414-436;  August  B.  HoUingshead,  "Class 
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and  common  household  unit  throughout  our  so- 
ciety. This  group  normally  passes  through  a 
family  cycle2  which  begins  with  marriage  and 
extends  through  the  child-bearing  and  child-rear- 
ing years  and  on  into  the  old  age  of  the  parental 
pair.  It  is  the  maintenance  of  the  family  cycle 
from  marriage  to  old  age  that  we  will  take  as  our 
criterion  of  a  stable  family.  Each  marriage  of  a 
man  and  a  woman  brings  into  being  a  new  family 
cycle.  Upon  the  birth  of  their  first  child  the 
nuclear  pair  becomes  a  family  of  procreation,  but 
for  the  child  this  family  of  origin  is  HifiKfamily 
of  orientation.  Thus,  each  individual  who  marries 
and  rears  children  has  a  family  of  orientation 
and  a  family  of  procreation.  He  also  has  an 
ascribed  status  which  he  inherits  from  his  family 
of  orientation,  and  an  achieved  status  which  he 
acquires  in  the  course  of  his  life.  His  achieved 
status  may  be  different  from  his  ascribed  status, 
but  not  necessarily,  particularly  from  the  view- 
point of  class  position;  but  his  family  of  pro- 
creation, of  necessity,  is  different  from  his  family 
of  orientation.  In  the  case  of  a  man,  his  achieved 
status  normally  becomes  the  status  of  his  wife 
and  of  his  children  during  their  early  years. 

Each  nuclear  family  is  related  to  a  number  of 
other  nuclear  families  by  consanguineal  and 
affinal  ties.  Also,  each  family  in  the  kin  group 
occupies  a  position  in  the  status  system.  All 
nuclear  families  in  a  kin  group  may  be  in  the 
same  class  or  may  be  in  different  class  positions 
from  others.  The  latter  situation  is  produced  by 
mobility  on  the  part  of  some  individual  families, 
while  other  families  remain  in  the  approxi- 
mate status  position  ascribed  to  them  by  their 
family  of  orientation.  This  movement  of  the  in- 
dividual nuclear  family  in  the  status  system,  while 
it  is  approved,  and  often  lauded  as  "the  Ameri- 
can way,"  has  important  effects  on  kin-group  rela- 
tions.3 

With  these  considerations  in  mind,  we  turn  to 
the  discussion  of  class  and  family  stability.  We 
wish  to  warn  the  reader,  however,  that  the  state- 
ments presented  in  the  following  analysis  are 
based  on  a  few  community  studies  in  different 
parts  of  the  nation,  and  therefore  the  bases  of 
the  generalizations  are  fragmentary;  heuristic  ob- 
servations are  made  in  the  hope  that  they  will 
draw  attention  to  this  area  of  the  social  structure, 

2  For  a   discussion   of  this   concept  see   Paul  C.    Click,    "The 
Family  Cycle,"   American   Sociological  Review,   Vol.   12    [April 
1947),  pp.  164-174. 

3  The  effects  of  a  nuclear  family's  mobility,  both  upward  and 
downward,  on  its  relations  to  the  kin  group  will  be  explored  in 
a  forthcoming  paper  by  the  author,  published  elsewhere. 
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and  that  they  will  give  readers  new  insight  into 
these  facets  of  our  society. 


THE  UPPER  CLASS 


class  may 


two.  JSjit 


^ 


lished  families,  which  have  been  in  the  upper 
class  for  two  or  more  generations;  and  (2]_new 
families,  which  have  achieved  their  position 
through  the  success  of  the  present  adult  genera- 
tion. 

Who  one's  ancestors  were,  and  who  one's  rela- 
tives are,  count  for  more  in  the  established  family 
group  than  what  one  has  achieved  in  one's  own 
lifetime.  "Background"  is  stressed  most  heavily 
when  it  comes  to  the  crucial  question  of  whom  a 
member  may  or  may  not  marry,  Jnr 


the  institution  that  determines  membershipjn  the 
"famn^groupTTSSeed,  one  oftEe^erennial  prol> 
lemsof  the  established  family  is  the  control  of  the 
marriage  choices  of  its  young  men.  Young  women 
can  be  controlled  more  easily  than  young  men// 
because  of  the  sheltered  life  they  lead  and  their  I 
passive  role  in  courtship.  The  passivity  of  the 
upper-class  female,  coupled  with  sex  exploitation 
of  females  from  lower  social  positions  by  upper- 
class  males  that  sometimes  leads  to  marriage, 
results  in  a  considerable  number  of  old  maids  in 
established  upper-class  families^  Strong  emphasis 
on  family  background  is  accompanied  by  the  se- 
lection of  marriage  mates  from  within  the  old- 
family  group  in  an  exceptionally  high  percentage 
of  cases,  and  if  not  from  the  old-family  group, 
then  from  the  new-family  segment  of  the  upper 
class.  The  degree  oj^  kinship  solidarity,  combined 
jvjtbHa^a^cjaa&^amages,  founcMn  this  level 
Vesults  in  a  high  orSSTof^tability  in  the  upper 
class,  in  the  extended  kin  group,  and  in  the 
nuclear  family  within  it. 

The  established  upper-class  family  isbasicaUy 
an  extended  kin^f6up,^soIidiSed  By  lineage  and  a 

in  a  communal 
setting.  A  complicated  network  of  consanguineal 
and  affinal  ties  unites  nuclear  families  of  orienta- 
tion and  procreation  into  an  in-group  that  rallies 
when  its  position  is  threatened  by  the  behavior  of 
one  of  its  members,  particularly  where  out- 
marriage  is  involved;  this  principle  will  be  il- 
lustrated below.  Each  nuclear  family  usually 
maintains  a  separate  household,  but  it  does  not 
conceive  of  itself  as  a  unit  apart  from  the  larger 
kin  group.  The  nuclear  family  is  viewed  as  only 


a  part  of  a  broader  kin  group  that  includes  the 
consanguineal  descendants  of  a  known  ancestral 
pair,  plus  kin  that  have  been  brought  into  the 
group  by  marriage. 

An  important  factor  in  the  extended  established 
family's  ability  to  maintain  its  position  through 
several  generations  is  its  economic  security.  Usu- 
ally a  number  of  different  nuclear  families  within 
a  kin  group  are  supported,  in  part  at  least,  by  in- 
come from  a  family  estate  held  in  trust.  Also, 
because  of  the  practice  of  intra-marriage  it  is  not 
unusual  for  a  family  to  be  the  beneficiary  of  two 
or  more  estates  held  in  trust.  For  example,  in  air 
eastern  community  of  some  80,000  population,  one 
of  these  extended  family  groups  is  the  beneficiary 
of  a  trust  established  a  century  ago  that  yields 
something  over  $300,000  annually,  after  taxe§>. 
This  income  is  divided  among  37  different  nuclear 
families  descended  from  the  founder,  28  of  whom 
live  in  the  community;  23  of  these  families  are 
beneficiaries  of  one  other  trust  fund,  and  14 
receive  income  from  two  or  more  other  trust 
funds.  These  different  nuclear  families  regard 
themselves  as  parts  of  the  Scott4  family;  more- 
over, they  are  so  regarded  by  other  upper-class 
families,  as  well  as  by  persons  lower  in  the  status 
system  who  know  something  of  the  details  of 
the  family  history. 

The  Scott  family  has  maintained  its  upper-class 
position  locally  for  more  than  two  centuries  by  a 
combination  of  property  ownership,  educational, 
legal,  and  political  leadership,  and  control  of  mar- 
riages generation  after  generation.  Its  members 
are  proud  that  it  has  never  had  a  non-Protestant 
marriage  in  seven  generations;  only  five  divorces 
have  been  traced,  but  these  are  not  mentioned; 
one  desertion  has  been  hinted,  but  not  confirmed. 

The  In-Group  Marriage  Test 

The  tradition  relative  to  Protestant  intra-upper- 
class  marriages  had  a  severe  test  in  recent  years. 
A  son  in  one  family,  who  had  spent  four  years  in 
the  armed  services  in  the  late  war,  asked  a  middle- 
class  Catholic  girl  to  marry  him.  The  engagement 
was  announced  by  the  girl's  family,  to  the  con- 
sternation of  the  Scotts.  The  Scotts  immediately 
brought  pressure  on  the  boy  to  "break  off  the 
affair/'  His  mother  "bristled"  at  the  very  idea 
of  her  son's  marriage;  his  father  "had  a  talk  with 
him";  his  84-year-old  paternal  grandmother 
snorted,  "A  Scott  marry  a  Flaherty,  never!"  A 
great-aunt  remarked  icily,  "No  Scott  is  dissolute 

*  All  names  are  pseudonyms;  they  are  used  because  some  of 
the  quotations  have  meaning  only  in  terms  of  them. 
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enough  to  have  to*  marry  a  Flaherty."  After  the 
first  shock  of  indignation  had  passed,  the  young 
man  was  told  he  was  welcome  in  "any  Scott 
home"  without  that  "Flaherty  flip."  A  few  weeks 
later  his  maternal  grandfather  told  him  he  would 
be  disinherited  if  he  "demeaned"  himself  by 
marrying  "that  girl," 

After  several  months  of  family  and  class  pres- 
sure against  the  marriage,  the  young  man  "saw 
his  error"  and  broke  the  engagement.  A  year 
later  he  married  a  family-approved  "nice"  girl 
from  one  of  the  other  "old"  families  in  the  city. 
Today  he  is  assistant  cashier  in  his  wife's  family's 
bank,  and  his  father  is  building  him  a  fine  subur- 
ban home. 

Nancy  Flaherty,  when  the  storm  broke  over  her 
engagement,  quit  her  job  as  a  secretary  in  an  in- 
surance office.  A  few  weeks  later  she  left  home 
to  seek  a  job  in  another  city.  After  the  engage- 
ment was  broken  she  quit  this  job  and  went  to 
New  York  City.  Today  she  is  unmarried,  living 
alone,  and  working  in  New  York. 

This  case  illustrates  a  number  of  characteristics 
typical  of  the  established  upper-class  family.  It  is 
stable,  extended,  tends  to  pull  together  when  its 
position  is  threatened  —  in  this  instance  by  an 
out-marriage  —  exerts  powerful  controls  on  its 
members  to  ensure  that  their  behavior  conforms 
to  family  and  class  codes,  and  provides  for  its 
members  economically  by  trust  funds  and  ap- 
propriate positions. 

The  New  Family 

The  new  upper-class  family  is  characterized 
most  decisively  by  ^henomena^  econggiig_suqcess 
dur  Jfig^a^LQij^  in  t  erval^gf^  tigag. 


Its  meteoric  rise 


^ 

in  the  economic  system  is  normally  the  personal 
triumph  of  the  money-maker.  While  its  head  is 
busy  making  a  "million  bucks/'  the  family 
acquires  the  purchasable  symbols  associated  with 
the  wealthy  American  family:  a  large  house,  fine 
furniture,  big  automobiles,  and  expensive  clothes. 
The  new  tycoon  knows  the  power  of  money  in 
the  market  place,  and  he  often  attempts  to  buy  a 
high  position  in  the  status  system.  The  new 
family  is  able  to  meet  the  means  test  but  not  the 
lineage  test  of  the  established  families.  Conse^) 
quenfly,  it  is  generally  systematically  excluded^- 
from  membership  in  the  most  prestigeful  cliques  \ 
and  associations  in  the  community.  This  is 
resented,  especially  by  the  wife  and  children;  less 
often  by  the  tycoon. 

The  .ae-W-iamilv  is  very  nasiablein  comparison 
with  the  established  family.  Itjlacksthe_security 
of  accfiElecLposition  aLihe  top  of  lE 


system  —  a  position  that  will  come  only  through 
time;  it  cannot  be  purchased.   The  stabilizing  m-^ 
.fluence  exerted  on  jhejfeviant^  jndiyicjuarby  an" 
extenctecTf amffy  groupTas  well  as  friends,  is  ab- 
sent. (Many  upwardly  mobile  families  break  with 
their  kin  group  as  part  of  the  price  they  pay  for 
their  mobility.]    Then,   too,   the ,  new  family  is 
x-ctrfnposed  of  adults  who  are  self-directing,  full 
(   of  initiative,  believe  in  the  freedom  of  the  in- 
/  dividual,  and  rely  upon  themselves  rather  than 
)  upon  a  kin  group.  The  result  is,  speaking  broadly, 
conspicuous  expenditure,  fast  living,  insecurity, 
\  and  family  instability.    Thus,  we  find  divorces, 
Maroken  homes,  alcoholism,  and  other  symptoms 
of   disorganization  in   a  large  number   of   new 
families.  Because  new  families  are  so  conspicuous 
in  their  consumption  and  behavior  they  become, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  general  population,  sym- 
bolic of  upper-class  actions  and  values,  much  to 
the    detriment    and    resentment,    of    established 
families. 

THE  MIDDLE  CLASSES 

The  nuclear  upper-middle-class  family,  com- 
posed of  husband,  wife,  and  two  or  three  de- 
pendent children  during  the  major  years  of  the 
family  cycle,  is  a  very  stable  unit  in  comparison 
with  the  new  upper-class  family  and  the  working- 
class  family.  Divorce  is  rare,  desertion  by  the 
husband  or  wife  is  most  infrequent,  and  premature 
death  rates  are  low. 

During  the  past  half-century  changes  that  have 
taken  place  in  American  society  have  created  a 
demand  for  technically  trained  personnel  in  such 
large  numbers  that  the  old  middle  class  could  not 
provide  enough  recruits  to  fill  the  new  positions. 
Concomitantly,  our  educational  institutions  ex- 
panded enormously  to  meet  the  need  for  pro- 
fessionally, scientifically,  and  administratively 
trained  personnel.  A  vast  area  of  opportunity 
opened  for  boys  and  girls  in  the  lower-middle 
and  working  classes  to  move  upward  in  the 
economic  and  status  structures.  Thus,  the  ma- 
jority of  upper-middle-class  persons  now  above 
thirty-five  years  of  age  a^e  upward^niobile.  Their 
mobility  has  been  made  possible  by  education, 
self-discipline,  and  opportunity  in  the  professional 
and  administrative  channels  of  our  economic 
system. 

Geographic  mobility  has  been  a  second  con- 
comitant in  this  process.  The  man  —  or  woman 
—  who  is  now  in  the  upper-middle  class  more 
often  than  not  left  his  home  community  as  a  young 
adult  to  attend  college.  After  his  formal  schooling 
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was  completed  he  generally  took  a  job  in  a 
different  community  from  the  one  where  he  was 
trained,  and  oftentimes  it  was  in  a  different  one 
from  his  home  town.  If  he  began  his  adult  work 
career  with  a  national  business  firm,  the  chances 
are  high  that  he  was  transferred  from  one  city  to 
another  as  he  moved  up  the  job  ladder. 

Geographic  movement  is  typical  of  an  upward 
mobile  family,  even  when  it  lives  out  the  family 
cycle  in  its  home  community.  In  a  large  number 
of  cases,  when  a  mobile  couple  is  newly  married, 
both  partners  work.  The  couple  often  lives  in  an 
apartment  or  flat  in  a  residential  area  that  is  not 
desirable  as  a  permanent  residence.  As  the  hus- 
band achieves  a  higher  economic  status,  the  new 
family  generally  moves  to  a  small  single-family 
house,  or  a  two-family  one,  farther  from  the 
center  of  the  city,  where  there  are  yards  and  trees. 
Often  about  this  time  the  wife  quits  work  and  the 
first  of  two  or  three  children  is  born.  A  third  or 
fourth  move,  some  years  later,  into  a  six-  to  eight- 
room  single-family  house  on  a  well  landscaped 
lot  in  the  better  residential  areas  of  the  city  or  the 
suburbs  normally  completes  the  family's  odyssey. 
While  it  is  moving  from  house  to  house,  many  of 
its  social  contacts  change  as  the  husband  passes 
through  the  successive  stages  of  his  business  or 
professional  career. 

Even  though  there  is  a  high  prevalence  of  social 
and  geographic  mobility,  and,  noextended^ 
group  to  bring  pressure  on  the  f amnyTthere  is  a 
negligible  amount  of  instability.  JSelf-discipIic 
•tfeejdemands  of  the  job^jind  the  moral  p^gssur 
gxerj^Jbyfriendsand  associatesTeeep  the  nuclear 
family  together.   The  principal  family  goals  are 
success Tin  business  or  a  profession,  a  good  college  , 
or  university  education  for  the  children,   and ' 
economic  security  for  the  parents  in  their  old  age. 
These  goals  are  realized  in  the  vast  majority  of 
cases,  and  the  family  is  generally  a  happy,  well- 
knit  group. 

The  Lower-Middle  Class 

The  lower-middle-class  family,  like  the  upper 
middle,  jjGLstabie  unitJorTEe  most  part.  In  fact, 
there  is  no  essential  differenc<TbetWeen  these  two 
levels  of  the  status  system  in  so  far  as  family 
stability  is  concerned.  In  Elmtown  85  per  cent  of 
the  upper-middle  [class  II)  and  82  per  cent  of  the 
lower-middle  families  (class  III}  were  intact  after 
fifteen  and  more  years  of  marriage.5  Oren  found 
in  an  industrial  city  in  Connecticut  that  93  per 
cent  of  the  lower-middle  families  with  adolescent 

5  Hollingshead,  Elmtown' s  Youth,  op.  cit.,  note  1  supra,  p.  99. 


children  were  unbroken  after  eighteen  and  more 
years  of  marriage.6 

Probably  a  higher  proportion  of  lower-middle- 
class  individuals  have  achieved  their  positions 
through  their  own  efforts  than  is  true  of  any  other 
status  level  except  the  new-family  group  in  the 
upper  class.  The  majority  of  lower-middle-class 
adults  have  come  from  a  working-class  back- 
ground; many  have  an  ethnic  background  of 
recent  immigrant  origin.  Through  ability,  hard 
work,  and  an  element  of  luck  they  have  founded 
small  businesses,  operated  by  the  family  members 
and  a  few  employees,  or  acquired  some  technical 
training  which  has  enabled  them  to  obtain  clerical, 
sales,  and  minor  administrative  posts  in  industry 
and  government. 

The  major  problems  of  the  lower-middle-class 
family  are  connected^jwith  the  security o|^JLts 
economic  position^and  the__educatkm~trf  -its. 
children?  Parents^generalljrHave  high  educational 
"aspirations  for  their  children,  but  income  limita- 
tions often  compel  them  to  compromise  with  less 
education  than  they  desire,  and  possibly  a  dif- 
ferent kind  from  what  they  would  choose.  Parents 
acutely  see  the  need  for  a  good  formal  education, 
and  they  make  heavy  sacrifices  to  give  their 
children  the  educational  training  that  will  enable 
them  to  take  over  positions  held  by  persons  in  the 
upper-middle  class.  By  stressing  education  for  the 
child,  parents  many  times  unwittingly  create  con- 
flicts for  themselves  and  their  children,  because 
the  educational  goals  they  set  for  the  child  train 
him  in  values  that  lead  him  away  from  his  family. 
This  process,  while  it  does  not  have  a  direct 
bearing  on  the  stability  of  the  nuclear  family, 
acts  as  a  divisive  factor  that  splits  parents  and 
children  apart,  as  well  as  brothers  and  sisters  who 
have  received  different  amounts  of  education  and 
follow  different  job  channels. 

THE  WORKING  CLASS 

wodng  gggfi  about  twice  as  frequently  as  it  is^ 

indicate 

\    families  are  broken  l>y  divorce,  desertion,  and 
J  3eatir-«l— a-  marital  partner,  after  a  family  of 
"S  procreation  has  been  started  but  before  it  is 
/reared.    This   generalization   does    not   include 
families  broken  before  the  birth  of  children  or 
after  they  leave  the  parental  home.  In  Elmtown 
I  found  that  33  per  cent  of  the  working-class 

*  Paul  Qre&s   *  'Becoming  a  MiBtown,   American," 
doctoral  dissertation,  Yale  University,  1950. 
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families  (class  IV)  had  been  broken  after  fifteen 
and  more  years  of  marriage;7  Oren8  reported 
that  29  per  cent  of  his  working-class  families 
with  adolescent  children  were  broken  ones.  The 
norm  and  the  ideal  in  the  working  class  are  a 
stable  family,  but  broken  homes  occur  with 
such  frequency  that  most  parents  realize  that 
they  are,  along  with  unemployment,  a  constant 
hazard. 

Family  instability  is  a  product  of  the  conditions 
under  which  most  working-class  families  live.  In 
the  first  place,  they  are  completely  dependent  on 
theswings  ofjjigjjusmess  cycleJjqjQur  wage-price- 
profits  system,  for  the  working-class  family  is 
alSiostlnvafiably  supported  by  wages  earned  by 
the  hour,  the  piece,  the  day,  or  the  week.  Ideally 
its  wages  are  earned  by  the  male  head,  but  in  a 
considerable  proportion  of  families  the  wife  too 
is  employed  as  a  wage  earner  outside  the  home. 
When  a  working-class  wife  takes  a  job  it  is  for  a 
substantial  reason,  usually  necessity,  rather  than 
the  desire  for  "a  career."9 

Factors  of  Stress 

The  home  is  the  center  of  family  life,  and  the 
hope  of  most  working-class  families  is  a  single- 
family  dwelling  with  a  yard;  but  from  a  fifth  to 
one-half  are  forced  to  live  in  multiple  dwelling 
units  with  inadequate  space  for  family  living. 
Added  to  this  is  the  working-class  mos  that  one  is 
obligated  to  give  shelter  and  care  in  a  crisis  to  a 
husband's  or  wife's  relatives  or  to  a  married  child. 
Thus,  in  a^ponsiderahle  —  percent  ftge  ^of^  these 
is  shared  with  some  relative. 


families  the* 

Then,  too,  resources  are  stringently  limited,  so 
when  a  family  is  faced  with  unemployment, 
illness,  and  death,  it  must  turn  to  someone  for 
help.  In  such  crises,  a  relative  is  called  upon  in 
most  instances  before  some  public  agency.  The 
relative  normally  has  little  to  offer,  but  in  most 
cases  that  little  is  shared  with  the  family  in  need, 
even  though  grudgingly. 

While  crises  draw  family  members  together, 
they  also  act  as  divisive  agents;  for  when  a  family 
has  to  share  its  limited  living  space  and  meager 
income  with  relatives,  kin  ties  are  soon  strained, 
often  to  the  breaking  point.  One  family  is  not  able 
to  give  aid  to  another  on  an  extensive  scale 
without  impairing  its  own  standard  of  living; 

7  HoUingshead,  Elmtown's  Youth,  op.  cit.,  note  1  supra,  p.  106. 

8  Op.  cit.,  note  6  supra. 

*See  Floyd  Dotson,  "The  Associations  of  Urban  Workers," 
unpublished  doctoral  dissertation,  Yale  University,  1950,  for  an 
excellent  analysis  of  urban  working-class  culture. 


possibly  its  own  security  may  be  jeopardized.  In 
view  of  this  risk,  some  persons  do  everything 
short  of  absolute  refusal  to  aid  a  relative  in 
distress;  some  even  violate  the  "blood  is  thicker 
than  water"  mos  and  refuse  to  give  help  when  it 
is  requested.  This  ordinarily  results  in  the  per- 
manent destruction  of  kin  ties,  but  it  is  justified 
by  the  belief  that  one's  own  family's  needs  come 


' 


Although  the  principle  is  stressed  here  thaJJbe 


o  t  ifsecongmia-  resources  at  all  times,  and  when 
a  crisis  comes  its  effectslipoir^mil'y^staBility^fe 
profound,  we  should  not  overlook  the  fact  that 
.  moral,  personal,  and  emotional  factors  contribute 
/to  faniily  instability.  It  is  possible  that  these 
^factors  are  as  important  as  the  economic  ones,  but 
this  and  other  observations  made  here  need  to  be 
verified  by  field  studies.  Actually,  while  we  know 
that  the  family  at  this  level  of  the  status  structure 
is  susceptible  to  instability,  we  have  little  knowl- 
edge derived  from  systematic  research  to  tell  us 
what  cultural  conditions  are  associated  with  un- 
stable, in  contrast  to  stable,  families.  A  carefully 
planned  series  of  studies  of  stable  and  unstable 
families  with  class  level  held  constant  is  needed. 
Until  this  is  done,  we  can  only  guess  about  the 
factors  which  condition  stability  and  instability 
in  family  life* 

THE  LOWER  CLASS 

Lower-class  families  exhibit  the  highest  preva- 
lence of  instability  of  any  class  in  the  status  struc- 
ture. If  we  view  the  lower-class  family  in  terms  of 
a  continuum,  we  find  at  one  end  stable  families 
throughout  the  family  cycle;  at  the  other  end^ 
the  nuclear  family  of  a  legally  weJded  nusband 
and  wife  and  dependent  children  has  given  way 
to  a  reciprocal  companionate  relationship  between 
a  man  and  a  woman.  This  latter  relationship,  in 
most  cases,  is  the  result  of  their  personal  desire 
to  live  together;  it  is  not  legally  sanctioned.  A 
companionate  family  is  often  a  complicated  one. 
It  may  include  the  natural  children  of  the  couple, 
plus  the  woman's  children  from  a  previous  legal 
or  companionate  relationship,  also  there  may  be 
dependent  children  of  the  man  living  with  the 
^wmnan.  Normally,  when  the  lower-class  family  is 
broken,  as  in  the  higher  classes,  the  mother  keeps 
the  children.  However,  the  mother  may  desert 
her  "man"  for  another  man,  and  leave  her  children 
with  him,  her  mother  or  sister,  or  a  social  agency. 
In  the  Deep  South  and  Elmtown,  from  50  tflJ30 
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per  centjo^wer-clajsjamilv 
"oiteer^and  often  more,  by  desertion,  divorce, 
death,  or  separation,  often  due  to  imprisonment  of 
the  man,  between  marriage,  legal  or  companionate, 
and  its  normal  dissolution  through  the  marriage  of 
adult  children  and  the  death  of  aged  parents,10 

JE^^KUDiifiJii^ecunty  is  but  one  of  a  number  of 
factors  that  give  rise  to  this  amount  of  instability. 
Lower-class  people  are  employed  in  the  mosi 


joba^also  tend  to  be 


Son.  Moreove^Tffonfone^EalFtp) 
twl>Unr3lF~of  the^wives  are  gainfully  employed! 
outside  the  home;  in  many  cases  they  are  the  sole} 
support  of  the  family.  However,  the  problem  of 
economic  insecurity  does  not  account  for  amoral 
behavior  that  ranges  from  the  flagrant  violation  of 
conventional  sex  mores  to  open  rebellion  against 
formal  agencies  of  social  control. 

The  very  nature  of  our  society  may  be  respon- 
sible, in  large  part,  for  the  number,  the  intensity, 
and  the  variety  of  social  problems  associated  with 
the  lower  class.  Such  cultural  values  as  indi- 
vidualism, wealth,  position,  and  power  must  be 
considered  in  an  analysis  of  social  problems  from 
the  viewpoint  of  the  class  system.  Ours  is  a 
competitive,  acquisitive  society  where  individuals 
successful  in  the  competitive  arena  are  admired 
by  most  other  Americans;  they  achieve  positions 
of  prestige  and  of  power  desired  by  many  and 
attained  by  few.  Less  successful  individuals  may 
struggle  as  hard  but  not  be  able  to  do  more  than 
hold  the  status  in  which  they  were  born;  their  goal 
may  be  to  avoid  the  sorry  drift  toward  lower-class 
existence.  Other  individuals  may  fail  in  the 
struggle  and  sink  to  the  bottom.  To  be  sure,  some 
were  born  there  and  failed  to  rise  from  the  un- 
enviable position  they  inherited  at  birth. 

RESEARCH  NEEDED 

The  interdependence  between  the  family  and 
'Status  systems  sketched  here  needs  to  be  studied 
systematically  before  we  can  draw  definitive 
generalizations  that  may  be  used  as  the  basis  for 
an  action  program  to  increase  family  stability. 
Isolated  community  studies  indicate  that  there  are 
functional  linkages  between  the  types  as  well  as 
the  amounts  of  family  instability  at  different 
levels  of  the  status  structure.  These  indications 


10  Davis,  Gardner,  and  Gardner,  Deep  South,  op,  cit.,  note  1 
supra,  pp.  118-136;  Hollingshead,  Elmtown's  Youth,  op.  cit, 
note  1  supra,  pp.  118-120. 


ought  to  be  analyzed  by  carefully  designed  re- 
search. If  and  when  this  is  done,  I  believe  we 
shall  gain  some  valuable  new  insights  into  family 
and  individual  stability  and  instability. 


18      Naming  Children  in 
Middle-Class 
Families'^ 

Alice  S.  Rossi 


Professor  Rossi  analyzes  how  children  are  named 
as  one  way  to  study  dominant  solidarity  relations 
between  married  adults  and  their  kin.  Looking  at 
those  after  whom  children  are  named,  one  can 
partially  determine  the  inner  core  of  kin  or  the 
relatives  who  have  subjective  significance  for 
parents. 

Semistructured  interviews  were  conducted  with 
347  mothers,  selected  randomly  from  three  repre- 
sentative middle  class  neighborhoods  in  the  Chicago 
area.  A  variety  of  evidence  revealed  that  naming 
a  child  for  a  relative  indicates  positive  feelings  and, 
generally,  a  close  relation  between  the  parents  and 
their  kin.  Of  the  951  children  described,  62  per 
cent  were  named  after  a  particular  relative,  in  con- 
trast to  5  per  cent  named  for  a  particular  individual 
not  genealogically  related,  and  33  per  cent  not 
explicitly  named  for  anyone.  Only  16  per  cent  of 
the  families  Involved  in  this  study  did  not  have  a 
single  child  named  for  a  relative,  making  naming 
for  relatives  even  more  noteworthy.  Sons  are  more 
likely  to  be  named  after  relatives  than  are 
daughters,  and  birth  order  also  causes  different 
naming  patterns.  Generational  depth,  consanguin- 
ity, and  collateral  range  provided  a  structural  over- 
view of  the  "shape"  of  the  effective  naming  segment 
of  the  kin  networks.  The  naming  of  children 

*  Reprinted,  with  the  permission  of  the  author  and  the  pub- 
lisher, from  the  American  Sociological  Review,  30  (1965),  pp. 
499-513. 

tl  am  indebted  to  Clifford  Geertz,  William  Goode,  Robert 
Merton  and  Peter  Rossi  for  critical  comments  and  suggestions 
concerning  an  early  draft  of  this  paper.  The  data  were  gath- 
ered under  a  research  grant  from  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion, and  analyzed  under  an  NIMH  research  grant  (USPHS-MH- 
07235}  and  Research  Career  Development  Award  (USPHS-K3MK- 
23768). 
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provides  a  useful  and  largely  unused  sociological 
technique  for  determining  the  meaning  of  subjective 
relationships  between  kin-related  family  members. 

This  paper  analyzes  the  pattern  of  naming 
children  in  a  sample  of  urban  middle-class 
mothers  as  one  empirical  approach  to  the  study 
of  dominant  solidary  relations  between  married 
adults  and  their  kin*  American  cultural  and  legal 
norms  prescribe  adherence  to  patronymic  sur- 
names, but  except  for  semi-religious  prescriptions 
—  e.g.,  that  Jews  name  their  children  after  de- 
ceased relatives  and  Catholics  use  names  that 
have  been  sanctified  by  the  church  when  children 
are  baptized  and  confirmed  —  American  parents 
have  considerable  leeway  in  choosing  their 
children's  personal  names.  It  is  precisely  because 
the  atmosphere  surrounding  the  selection  of 
children's  names  is  permissive  that  naming  pat- 
terns can  be  analyzed  as  indications  of  the 
effective  social  ties  between  parents  and  their  kin. 

A  parent  may  name  a  child  for  a  specific  indi- 
vidual genealogically  related  to  the  child,  for  a 
specific  individual  outside  the  kin  network,  such 
as  a  friend  of  the  parents  or  a  literary,  biblical 
or  historical  figure,  or  he  may  be  guided  purely 
by  an  aesthetic  preference  for  the  name  itself. 
The  preliminary  question  posed  in  this  paper  has 
to  do  with  the  balance  among  these  alternatives 
in  the  naming  patterns  of  urban  middle-class 
parents. 

Of  more  basic  significance,  however,  are  two 
problems  concerning  American  kin  relationships, 
which  the  naming  data  illuminate.  First,  what  is 
the  subjectively  salient  segment  of  the  total  net- 
work of  recognized  kin?  A  few  studies  have 
attempted  to  map  the  total  genealogy  of  recog- 
nized kin  in  western  societies.  Firth1  has  shown 
that  in  the  British  working  class,  the  network  of 
recognized  kin  is  relatively  small,  shallow  in 
generational  depth  and  largely  confined  to  col- 
laterals no  more  distant  than  third-order  relation- 
ships. Codere,2  working  with  a  sample  of  upper 
middle-class  Vassar  students,  reports  an  ex- 
tremely low  knowledgeability  of  kin  among  her 
students.  A  sociologist's  concern,  however,  is 
with  the  salient  inner  core  of  kin,  the  relatives 
who  have  subjective  significance  to  people,  rather 
than  with  a  genealogical  map  of  all  recognized 
kin. 

Raymond  Firth,  Two  Studies  of  Kinship  in  London,  London: 
Athlone  Press,  1956. 

2  Helen  Codere,  "A  Genealogical  Study  of  Kinship  in  the 
United  States,"  Psychiatry,  18  (1955),  pp.  65-80. 


An  empirical  index  to  this  subjectively  defined 
inner  core  of  kin  may  be  derived  from  the  rela- 
tives for  whom  children  are  named.  The  "shape" 
of  this  inner  core  can  be  gauged  by  considering 
the  generational  depth  and  collateral  range  of 
these  relatives.  Thus,  if  all  children  were  named 
after  kin  related  to  them  through  their  fathers, 
this  would  indicate  that  the  patronymic  surname 
prescription  is  supplemented  by  subjectively  felt 
ties  to  the  paternal  side  of  the  family.  If  a  large 
proportion  of  children  were  named  after  deceased 
relatives  three  or  more  generations  removed  from 
the  child,  this  would  similarly  reveal  the  sub- 
jective significance  to  parents  of  the  family's 
continuity  into  the  past. 

Another  perspective  on  the  naming  data  fo- 
cusses  on  the  variation  among  children  in  the 
kinship  significance  they  have  for  their  families, 
for  not  all  children  in  a  family  are  equally  likely 
to  be  named  after  relatives.  Relatives  also  vary 
in  the  social  and  emotional  significance  they  have 
for  parents  when  they  name  their  children. 

Second,  has  the  shape  of  the  effective  inner 
core  of  the  kin  network  changed  in  the  past 
several  decades?  An  analysis  of  children's  names 
provides  a  unique  basis  for  a  study  of  change: 
children  are  named  at  birth,  and  hence  the 
children's  ages  can  be  used  for  a  rough  estimate 
of  changes  in  the  extent  and  type  of  naming  for 
kin.  The  mothers  interviewed  range  from  their 
early  twenties  to  their  late  sixties,  and  their 
"children,"  whose  personal  names  were  investi- 
gated, range  in  age  from  a  month  to  47  years 
of  age.3  Classifying  the  children  into  four  age 
groups  effectively  classifies  the  naming  data  into 
the  past  four  decades,  from  the  1920*s  through 
the  1950's. 

Most  social  data  do  not  provide  so  unambigu- 
ous an  index  of  change.  Life-cycle  change  is 
usually  difficult  to  separate  from  generational 
change:  for  example,  if  persons  over  60  years  of 
age  interact  with  their  adult  siblings  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  adults  between  20  and  40, 
this  may  indicate  either  that  siblings  become 
more  important  as  people  grow  older,  or  that 
the  role  of  siblings  in  adult  life  has  declined  dur- 


8  The  347  mothers  in  the  sample  (37  childless  women,  included 
in  the  original  sample  of  384  married  women,  were  excluded 
from  this  analysis)  had  a  total  of  951  children.  Fifty  per  cent 
were  ten  years  of  age  or  younger  [most  of  them  born  during  the 
1950*s);  25  per  cent  were  between  11  and  20  years  of  age  (1940's); 
12  per  cent,  between  21  and  30  years  of  age  (1930'  s) ;  and  13  per 
cent  were  over  30  (1920's  or  earlier).  To  simplify  discussion, 
all  of  them  will  be  referred  to  here  as  "children,"  though  one 
quarter  of  them  are  full  adults. 
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ing  the  past  30  years.4  An  index  anchored  in  a 
common  point  in  the  life  cycle  is  exempt  from 
this  interpretive  difficulty. 

Another  advantage  to  the  use  of  personal 
names  as  an  index  of  change  is  the  high  prob- 
ability of  reliable  recall  on  the  part  of  the 
mothers:  since  both  the  child  and  the  relative 
he  is  named  for  are  persons  of  particular  signifi- 
cance to  the  parent,  one  may  expect  on  a  priori 
grounds  that  the  responses  of  a  60  year-old 
mother  to  questions  concerning  the  name  she 
gave  her  son  40  years  ago  are  seldom  less  reliable 
than  those  of  a  25  year-old  mother  concerning 
her  two-year-old  son. 

SOURCE  OF  DATA 

Semi-structured  interviews,  designed  to  provide 
extensive  information  on  several  major  dimen- 
sions of  American  middle-class  kin  relationships, 
were  conducted  with  384  women.  The  sample 
was  randomly  drawn  from  three  neighborhoods 
in  the  Chicago  area,  each  representing  a  "typical" 
middle-class  ecological  setting;  a  suburban  neigh- 
borhood at  the  southwest  periphery  of  the  city, 
a  housing  development  half-way  between  the 
*  outer  fringe  and  the  downtown  Loop,  and  four 
high-rise  apartment  buildings,  three  of  them  on 
the  near  North  side  of  Chicago.  Areas  were 
chosen  to  maximize  representation  of  upper 
middle-class  families,  more  often  the  objects  of 
theoretical  speculation  than  of  empirical  research. 
Their  presence  in  this  sample  is  indicated  by 
the  income  distribution:  25  per  cent  of  the  fami- 
lies have  incomes  over  $20,000  a  year,  46  per 
cent  have  incomes  between  $10,000  and  $20,000, 
and  29  per  cent  have  incomes  between  $7,000 
and  $10,000.  Interviews  were  conducted  in  1961 
with  the  wives  of  the  breadwinners  in  the  house- 
hold (93  per  cent),  or  with  female  heads  of 

*  Actually,  few  life-cycle  differences  in  the  role  of  siblings  in 
the  lives  of  the  women  interviewed  were  found  in  this  sample. 
Mothers  who  have  young  children  at  home  are  more  apt  to 
phone  their  local  siblings  frequently  rather  than  visit  with  them 
frequently,  but  more  than  half  of  the  mothers  at  every  stage  of 
the  life  cycle  are  in  contact  with  their  local  siblings  at  least 
twice  a  month.  Close  to  40  per  cent  of  those  with  local  siblings 
are  in  telephone  contact  with  them  ten  or  more  times  a  month. 
When  asked  whether  they  feel  closer  to  siblings  or  to  friends, 
the  majority  of  the  mothers  chose  their  siblings.  The  youngest 
ones  were  more  likely  to  mention  friends,  but  even  here,  the 
majority  chose  their  brothers  and  sisters.  The  sibling  bond  is 
evidently  of  considerable  emotional  significance  to  adult  women, 
not  only  during  the  declining  years  of  old  age,  as  Gumming  and 
Schneider  show,  but  at  all  stages  of  the  adult  life  cycle.  (Of. 
Elaine  Cumming  and  David  M.  Schneider,  "Sibling  Solidarity:  A 
Property  of  American  Kinship,1*  American  Anthropologist,  63 
(1961),  pp.  498-507.) 


households  who  were  widowed  (6  per  cent)  or 
divorced  [I  per  cent). 

The  sample  is  marked  by  religious  and  ethnic 
heterogeneity.  Thirty-nine  per  cent  of  the  women 
interviewed  were  Protestant,  35  per  cent  Catholic, 
20  per  cent  Jewish,  and  6  per  cent  "other"  or 
"none."  In  40  per  cent  of  the  cases,  the  woman's 
four  grandparents  were  all  born  in  the  U.S.;  30 
per  cent  had  two  or  more  grandparents  born 
abroad,  25  per  cent  had  at  least  one  parent  born 
abroad,  and  5  per  cent  were  themselves  of  foreign 
birth.  Space  precludes  consideration  of  religious 
and  ethnic  differences  in  this  paper,  but  analysis 
to  be  reported  elsewhere  indicates  no  basic  dif- 
ference by  religion  or  ethnicity  in  the  essential 
pattern  of  naming  children. 

The  naming  data  consist  of  responses  to  the 
following  questions:  "Are  any  of  your  children 
(is  your  child]  named  after  someone  on  your  or 
your  husband's  side  of  the  family?"  If  the  answer 
was  yes,  the  respondent  was  asked  which  child, 
its  sex  and  birth  order,  and  which  relative  each 
child  was  named  after.  Mothers  were  also  asked: 
"Are  any  of  your  children  (is  your  child)  named 
after  someone  not  related  to  you  or  your  hus- 
band?", followed  by  probes  as  to  which  child 
and  exactly  whom  the  child  was  named  after. 

NAMING  AS  AN  INDEX  OF 
POSITIVE  AFFECT 

Parents  are  unlikely  to  name  a  child  for  a  friend 
unless  they  have  considerable  personal  regard 
and  affection  for  him.,  but  this  is  not  necessarily 
the  case  in  naming  children  for  relatives.  Con- 
ceivably some  large  proportion  of  kin-naming  is 
a  meaningless  retention  of  a  traditional  pattern, 
as  for  example,  when  a  child  is  named  for  one 
of  his  grandparents  despite  hostile  or  ambivalent 
feelings  between  the  parents  and  the  grand- 
parents. In  fact,  naming  in  this  instance  might 
be  a  painless  way  to  ease  stressful  relations 
between  the  parent  and  his  or  her  parent  or 
parent-in-law. 

A  variety  of  evidence  shows  that  naming  a 
child  for  a  relative  is  a  valid  indicator  of  positive 
feelings  between  the  parents  and  their  kin.  This 
evidence  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

(1)  More  than  a  dozen  items  in  the  question- 
naire reveal  attitudes  toward  relatives,  e.g.» 
whether  the  mothers  feel  closer  to  their  siblings 
or  their  friends,  the  amount  of  contact  main- 
tained with  parents  and  siblings  and  their 
families,  whether  relatives  are  visited  during 
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vacations,  whether  the  respondent  would  like  to 
have  relatives  take  care  of  her  children  in  the 
event  something  happened  to  her  and  her  hus- 
band, etc.  A  summary  score,  weighted  to  take 
account  of  the  relative's  existence  and  avail- 
ability, was  based  on  these  items.  This  Kin 
Involvement  Score  is  positively  related  to  the 
tendency  to  name  children  after  kin:  90  per  cent 
of  the  mothers  who  scored  high  on  Kin  Involve- 
ment had  named  at  least  one  child  after  a 
relative,  in  contrast  to  45  per  cent  of  the  mothers 
who  scored  low  on  Kin  Involvement. 

(2)  Naming  children  after  relatives  is  positively 
related  to  close  relations  between  children  and 
their  relatives:  50  per  cent  of  the  mothers  who 
report  that  all  their  children  were  named  after 
relatives  also  report  that  all  their  children  have 
at  least  one  close  relationship  with  a  relative, 
in  contrast  to  26  per  cent  among  those  who 
named  none  of  their  children  after  kin. 

[3]  On  the  assumption  that  the  grandparents 
are  relatives  most  likely  to  evoke  the  "balm  to 
ruffled  feelings"  function  of  naming,  every  case 
in  which  a  child  was  named  for  a  grandparent 
was  examined  for  evidence  of  the  quality  of 
relations  between  that  particular  grandparent  and 
the  child  and  his  parents.  Of  the  173  grand- 
parents for  whom  children  were  named,  55  were 
still  living  and  residing  in  the  Chicago  area.  In 
31  of  these  55  cases,  close  relations  were  re- 
ported between  the  particular  grandparent  and 
at  least  one  child  in  the  family.  No  such  close 
grandparent-grandchild  relationship  was  reported 
in  17  cases,  but  the  interviews  indicated  warmth, 
considerable  contact,  and  no  tension  between  the 
two  older  generations. 

Two  factors  affected  relations  between  local 
grandparents  and  their  grandchildren-namesakes. 
One  is  situational:  the  grandchild  is  already 
grown  and  settled  in  another  community,  and 
although  the  mothers  maintain  close  contact  with 
their  parents  or  in-laws,  their  children  are  not 
reported  to  have  any  particularly  close  relations 
with  their  grandparents.  The  second  factor  is  the 
greater  intimacy  of  parents  with  their  married 
daughters  than  with  their  married  sons.  A 
number  of  mothers  whose  children  were  named 
for  paternal  grandparents  report  that  these  grand- 
parents are  liked  and  seen,  but  that  they  have 
married  daughters  in  the  Chicago  area  with 
whom  they  spend  more  time.  As  one  woman 
explained,  "My  father-in-law  visits  his  daughters' 
families  so  often  we  rarely  get  to  see  him." 
Another  woman  says  she  feels  just  as  close  to 
her  husband's  family  as  to  her  own,  but  her 


children  rarely  get  a  chance  to  see  their  paternal 
grandparents,  because  "my  mother-in-law  has 
three  daughters  and  is  very  involved  with  them 
and  their  children.  We  only  get  to  see  her  once 
a  month,  and  unfortunately  this  is  usually  after 
our  kids  are  bedded  down."5 

Analysis  of  other  interview  data  strongly  sup- 
ports the  view  that  parents  are  affective  monitors 
between  children  and  their  kin.  Hence,  if  close 
relations  are  reported  between  a  child  and  a 
relative,  there  is  invariably  a  positive  bond  be- 
tween the  child's  parent  and  that  relative.  Con- 
versely, tension  between  the  adults  is  an  effective 
barrier  to  closeness  between  children  and  the 
relative  in  question.  This  was  neatly  illustrated 
in  one  family  in  which  the  paternal  grandmother 
had  been  a  member  of  the  household  for  five 
years.  Only  the  youngest  child,  born  while  the 
grandmother  lived  with  the  family,  is  now  re- 
ported to  have  close  relations  with  the  grand- 
mother. The  mother  explained:  "She  doesn't 
remember  all  the  fuss  and  tension  that  existed, 
as  the  older  children  do.  She's  the  only  one  who 
goes  with  my  husband  to  visit  my  mother-in- 
law.  The  others  share  my  feelings  and  stay  at 
home  with  me." 

Tension  existed  between  parent  and  grand- 
parent in  only  seven  cases,  and  in  five  of  these 
the  grandparent  was  at  a  markedly  lower  social- 
status  level  than  the  married  children  or  children- 
in-law.  One  family  situation  illustrates  the  pat- 
tern found  in  these  cases:  a  doctor's  daughter 
was  named  for  her  maternal  grandmother,  a 
woman  who  had  not  completed  elementary  school 
and  who  had  married  a  local  carpenter.  The  ten 
year-old  girl  is  very  close  to  her  maternal  aunt, 
a  college  graduate  like  her  mother,  but  not  to 
her  maternal  grandmother  whose  namesake  she 
is.  The  aunt  is  seen  several  times  a  month, 
though  she  lives  ten  miles  away,  whereas  the 


5  This  is  consistent  with  another  finding:  women  who  had  at 
least  one  son  and  one  daughter  were  asked  whether  they  feel 
closest  to  their  sons  or  to  their  daughters.  Among  those  who 
made  a  choice,  no  sex  preference  was  indicated  by  those  whose 
oldest  child  was  under  six  years  of  age  (47  per  cent  chose  daugh- 
ters, 53  per  cent  sons).  Some  preference  was  shown  for  sons 
during  the  school  years  (32  per  cent  chose  daughters,  68  per  cent 
sons),  but  when  at  least  one  child  was  married,  80  per  cent  chose 
daughters,  20  per  cent  sons.  Parents  must  relate  to  a  married 
child's  household,  no  longer  to  the  individual  child.  The  home 
itself*  daily  rituals,  care  of  children  and  so  on,  are  more  famil- 
iar in  a  married  daughter's  home  than  a  married  son's  home, 
probably  making  easier  and  hence  more  frequent  interaction, 
with  and  preference  for  married  daughters.  A  child,  then,  is 
very  likely  to  prefer  maternal  to  paternal  grandparents,  and 
this  is  indeed  the  pattern  that  characterized  close  grandparent- 
grandchild  relationships.  (These  findings  will  be  presented  in 
detail  in  a  subsequent  paper  on  relations  between  children  and 
their  relatives.) 
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grandmother,  who  lives  only  a  few  blocks  away, 
is  seen  only  once  a  month.0  Apart  from  these  few 
cases,  the  great  majority  of  the  mothers  who 
report  naming  a  child  for  a  grandparent,  also 
report  close  relations  with  that  grandparent  on 
the  part  of  their  children  or  themselves. 

(4]  The  mothers  enjoyed  talking  about  naming 
their  children  and  often  gave  detailed  explana- 
tions concerning  their  choice.  A  few  reported 
that  they  purposely  avoided  naming  a  child  after 
a  particular  relative  because  they  disliked  that 
relative,  but  no  respondent  mentioned  any  dis- 
like or  ambivalence  toward  a  relative  a  child 
was  named  after. 

From  these  four  crude  validity  tests,  it  seems 
reasonable  to  conclude  that  naming  a  child  for 
a  relative  is  in  most  cases  a  symbolic  act  re- 
flecting positive  feelings  between  the  parents 
and  the  specific  relatives  for  whom  children  are 
named,  or  a  positive  valence  on  the  part  of 
parents  toward  their  kin  in  general.  Naming  is 
not  restricted  by  the  physical  proximity  of  rela- 
tives, as  is  visiting  or  the  exchange  of  services. 
Indeed,  naming  children  after  relatives  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  availability  of  kin  in  the  local 
community:  families  with  very  few  relatives  in 
the  Chicago  area  are  no  less  apt  to  name  at 
least  one  child  after  a  relative  than  those  with 
a  very  large  proportion  of  their  kin  in  local 
residence.  Naming  a  child  after  a  relative  is 
not  merely  a  gesture  of  solidarity  with  a  par- 
ticular relative;  it  may  be  a  symbolic  means  for 
linking  the  parents  and  their  children  to  some 
emotionally  significant  aspect  of  the  past. 

BASIS  OF  CHOICE  IN  NAMING  CHILDREN 

Kin  are  the  major  source  of  the  personal  names 
chosen  for  children  in  this  sample.  For  the  951 
children  described,  590  (62  per  cent)  were  named 


8  It  should  not  be  inferred  from  these  instances  that  social 
mobility  generally  or  sharply  inhibits  association  and  affect  be- 
tween older  parents  and  their  married  children.  The  effects  of 
mobility  on  kin  relationships  are  complex  and  not  nearly  as 
marked  as  they  are  commonly  assumed  to  be.  The  Duncan- 
Hatt  occupational  rating  scores  were  used  to  compare  the  occu- 
pational status  level  of  children's  fathers  with  that  of  their  pa- 
ternal and  maternal  grandfathers,  and  contrasting  mobility  types 
were  extracted  from  the  sample  for  a  special  analysis  of  mobil- 
ity effects.  When  husbands  have  been  "upwardly  mobile'*  from 
both  families  of  origin  (i.e.,  at  least  ten  points  higher  than  their 
own  fathers  and  their  wives'  fathers),  79  per  cent  name  at  least 
one  child  for  a  relative,  and  48  per  cent  report  at  least  one  close 
relationship  between  a  child  and  a  relative.  If  the  fathers  are 
"stable"  middle  class,  the  comparable  figures  are  94  per  cent  for 
kin-naming  and  64  per  cent  for  close  relationships.  Thus,  the 
effect  of  mobility  on  close  ties  with  kin  is  clearly  present,  but 
slight. 


after  a  particular  relative;  only  45  [5  per  cent) 
were  explicitly  named  for  a  particular  individual 
not  genealogically  related  to  the  child,  and  the 
remaining  316  (33  per  cent)  were  not  explicitly 
named  for  anyone;  their  names  are  presumed 
here  to  be  chosen  on  the  basis  of  parents'  per- 
sonal preferences.7 

This  tells  only  part  of  the  story,  however,  con- 
cerning the  prevalence  of  naming  children  after 
kin.  These  951  children  are  members  of  just 
347  families.  Considered  as  a  characteristic  of 
families  rather  than  of  children,  the  incidence 
of  kin-naming  is  even  higher:  only  16  per  cent 
of  these  families  do  not  have  a  single  child  named 
for  a  relative;  36  per  cent  have  at  least  one  but 
not  all  children  named  for  relatives;  and  in  48 
per  cent  of  the  families  all  the  children  have  kin- 
names.5  Thus,  in  five  out  of  every  six  families, 
at  least  one  child  was  named  for  a  relative. 

This  raises  the  question  of  what  determines 
which  child  is  named  for  a  relative.  Both  sex 
and  birth  order  are  important  determinants  of  kin- 
naming.  As  shown  in  Table  1,  boys  are  more 
apt  to  be  named  after  kin  than  girls,  and  kin- 
naming  declines  sharply  and  uniformly  with  each 
higher  order  birth. 

SEX  AND  KIN-NAMING 

Although  women  are  more  closely  tied  to 
family  and  kin  relationships,  sons  are  more  apt 
to  bear  kin  names.  This  suggests  a  special 
type  of  functional  complementarity  between  the 
sexes.  Women  play  the  more  crucial  role  in  the 
family  and  kin  activities,  while  men  are  the 
symbolic  carriers  of  the  temporal  continuity  of 


7  No  further  information  was  secured  concerning  this  residual 
group.     Some   of  the   children  in    this   category   actually   have 
names  identical  to  those  of  relatives,  but  coding  was  based  on 
the  mother's   judgment  as  to  whether  this  was   naming  for   a 
relative.    Children  whose  mothers  said  "John  has  the  same  name 
as  his  uncle  but  we  didn't  name  him  for  his  uncle.    We  just 
liked  the  name"  were  excluded  from  the  category  "named  after 
kin.'1    Similarly,  numerous  cases  of  claimed  "naming  for  a  rela- 
tive" involved  a  considerable  change  in  the  name  itself,  as  in 
naming  a  son  "Allen"  for  his  grandmother  "Alice,"  "when  we 
thought  we  wouldn't  have  any  girls,"  or  reversing  the  names 
so  that  a  Donald  J.  became  a  J.  Donald  or  a  Tom  Curtis  became 
Curtis  Tom.    The   guide   throughout   was   merely   whether   the 
mother  herself  subjectively  defined  the  act  as  naming  her  child 
after  a  particular  relative, 

8  A   small   sample   of   working-class    families,    interviewed   with 
the  same  questionnaire  as  a  class  project  in  a  methods  semi- 
nar, showed  less  tendency  to  name  children  after  relatives:  only 
37  percent  named  all  their  children  after  relatives.    Since  the 
average  number  of  children  is  2.68  in  these  working-class  fami- 
lies, compared  with  2.46  in  me  middle-class  sample,  the  propor- 
tion of  children  named  after  kin  shows  an  even  sharper  class 
contrast. 
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Table  1.     Kin-Naming  of  Children  by  Birth  Order  and  Sex  of  Child  (Per  cent  named  after  relatives) 


All  Sons:    

70 

52              

All  Daughters 

(477) 

(474) 

Birth  Order  of  Sons: 

Birth  Order  of  Daughters: 

Si     

78 

61            

Di 

(279) 

(285) 

S2    

65 

47           

D2 

(122) 

(114) 

Ss    

57 

29       

Ds 

(49) 

(41) 

S±    

37 

20       

D4 

or  higher 

(27) 

(34) 

or  higher 

the  family.*  A  Smith  son  will  remain  a  Smith; 
a  Smith  daughter  may  becomes  a  Jones.  Parents 
may  feel  closer  to  their  daughters  than  to  their 
sons  as  they  grow  older,  but  it  is  the  son  who 
is  important  for  the  social  prestige  and  perpetua- 
tion of  the  family  name.  In  industrial  society,  a 
son's  status  is  secured  through  occupational 
achievement  rather  than  by  a  patrilineal  inheri- 
tance of  property,  but  the  contemporary  young 
man  who  enters  the  occupational  world  to  "make 
a  name  for  himself,"  is,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  his  parents  and  paternal  kin,  making  their 
names  known.  From  this  perspective,  women's 
kinship  roles  focus  on  collateral  extension  of 
social  ties,  men's  on  generational  temporal  ex- 
tension. 

Additional  data  support  the  view  that  sons 
are  of  special  symbolic  significance  to  the  tem- 
poral continuity  of  the  family.  Only  45  children 
in  the  sample  were  named  for  persons  outside  the 
family,  and  27  of  these  are  daughters.  For  the  18 
sons,  religious-biblical  names  are  most  common, 
while  girls  are  most  often  named  after  a  friend  of 
the  mother.  The  girls*  names  symoblize  their 
mothers*  contemporary  social  relations,  whereas 
the  majority  of  the  non-kin  boys'  names  are 
rooted  in  the  past,  linked  to  religious  tradition.10 

Furthermore,  boys'  names  are  more  traditional, 

*  In  his  recent  analysis  of  Japanese  kinship,  Befu  points  to  a 
functional  differentiation  between  patrilineal  descent,  which 
assures  the  temporal  continuity  of  the  family,  and  the  bilateral 
personal  kindred,  which  is  concerned  with  the  spatial,  imme- 
diate existence  of  the  group  in  resolving  recurrent  problems, 
celebrating  life  crises,  and  expressing  solidarity  of  kin  ties. 
"Analytically  speaking,  the  primary  function  of  the  patrilineal 
descent  rule  is  to  insure  the  perpetuity  of  the  family  as  a  cor- 
porate group  from  generation  to  generation;  the  primary  func- 
tion of  the  bilateral  descent  rule  is  concerned  with  the  manage- 
ment of  day-to-day  activities  .  .  .  this  functional  division  is 
what  enables  the  two  systems  of  descent  to  co-exist  in  the  same 
social  class.'1  See  Harumi  Befu,  "Patrilineal  Descent  and  Per- 
sonal Kindred  in  Japan,"  American  Anthropologist,  65  (1963), 
pp.  1328-1341. 

10  None  of  the  14  friends  were  deceased  at  the  time  the  daugh- 
ters were  named  after  them,  and  their  mothers'  comments  show 


less  currently  fashionable  than  girls'  names. 
Though  not  specifically  requested,  the  names  of  30 
per  cent  of  the  children  were  recorded  in  the 
interview  schedules.  Of  these,  only  33  different 
first  names  were  cited  for  174  boys,  but  52 
different  first  names  were  cited  for  the  108  girls.11 
Although  the  typical  pattern  was  to  name  a 
child  after  just  one  relative,  16  per  cent  of  the 
children  were  named  for  two  or  more  relatives 
—  the  first  name  for  one  relative,  the  middle  name 
for  another  relative.  That  their  parents  were 
showing  particularly  strong  involvement  with 
their  kinsmen  in  this  multiple  kin-naming  is  sug- 
gested by  the  fact  that  40  per  cent  of  these  86 
mothers  have  high  Kin  Involvement  Scores,  com- 
pared with  28  per  cent  of  the  other  261  mothers 
in  the  sample.  First-born  sons  are  most  likely  to 
be  named  for  two  or  more  relatives  [24  per  cent  of 
first-born  sons,  9  per  cent  of  second-born  sons, 
16  per  cent  of  first-born  daughters,  and  7  per  cent 
of  second-born  daughters).  And  as  one  would 
expect  if  sons  are  more  significant  as  perpetuators 


that  naming  is  a  mark  of  long-standing  affection  for  their  friends. 
In  contrast,  three  of  the  eight  friends  for  whom  sons  were  named 
were  deceased  at  the  time,  and  in  two  cases,  the  comments  al- 
most verge  on  a  hopeful  belief  in  the  magic  effect  of  naming. 
One  woman  named  a  son  for  a  "dear  old  friend  of  ours  who 
died  just  before  my  son  was  born.  He  was  a  brilliant,  admirable 
person,  and  we  hoped  our  son,  by  having  the  same  name,  would 
be  the  same."  Another  remarked  that  a  friend  had  been  a  metic- 
ulous, neat  person,  and  her  11  year-old  son  is  the  same,  "so  you 
see,  naming  worked." 

31  New  names  are  constantly  added  to  the  cultural  repertory 
of  first  names.  One  analysis  of  girls'  names  points  out  the  con- 
trast in  the  cultural  source  of  new  names  during  the  past  cen- 
tury, from  "flower"  names  like  Violet,  Lily  and  Daisy  and 
"jewel"  names  like  Pearl  and  Ruby,  introduced  during  the  Vic- 
torian period,  to  such  currently  popular  names  as  Dawn,  San- 
dra, Deborah  and  Marlene,  drawn  from  stars  of  the  entertain- 
ment world.  See  Linwood  Sleigh  and  Charles  Johnson,  The 
Book  of  Girls'  Names,  London:  Harrap,  1962.  Williams  found  a 
correlation  between  new  names  in  the  baptismal  records  of  the 
English  village  he  studied  and  their  apperance  in  London  news- 
paper birth  announcements,  suggesting  that  names  trickle  down 
the  class  system  in  rural  England.  See  W.  M.  Williams,  The 
Sociology  of  an  English  Village,  London:  Routledge,  1956,  p.  230. 
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Table  2.     Non-Kin  Naming  of  Child 


Type  of  Non-Kin 


Total     Sons     Daughters 


Religious-biblical 

19 

10 

9 

Friend  of  child's  mother 

14 

1 

13 

Friend  of  child's  father 

5 

5 

Mutual  friend  of  parents 

3 

2 

1 

Other* 

4 

4 

Total  Number  of  Cases: 

45 

18 

27 

*  A   film    star,   a   Swedish    King,   and    two    heroines    of    fiction. 

of  the  family,  they  are  named  after  paternal  kins- 
men more  frequently  than  daughters  are.  Table  3 
shows  that  the  two  or  more  relatives  sons  are 
named  for  are  either  both  paternal  kin  or  one 
from  each  side  of  his  family,  rarely  only  maternal 
kin.  The  strong  tendency  is  for  daughters  to  rep- 
resent the  fusion  of  the  two  sides  of  the  family: 
72  per  cent  are  named  for  one  paternal  and  one 
maternal  relative.  The  integrative  role  women 
play  in  the  family  seems  to  be  anticipated  in  the 
naming  of  children. 

This  interpretation  can  be  carried  a  final  step 
by  examining  the  specific  combinations  of  rela- 
tives these  sons  and  daughters  are  named  after. 
For  the  sons,  54  per  cent  were  named  for  both 
father  and  paternal  grandfather;  28  per  cent  for 
the  two  grandfathers,  18  per  cent  for  father  and 
maternal  grandfather.  For  the  daughters,  the  two 
grandmothers  account  for  72  per  cent  of  the  cases; 
only  14  per  cent  were  named  for  mother  and 
maternal  grandmother,  and  14  per  cent  for 
mother  and  paternal  grandmother.  The  dominant 
tendency  in  multiple  kin-naming  of  sons  is  clearly 
an  extension  of  the  direct  ascendant  paternal  line, 
whereas  the  two  sides  of  the  family  are  fused  in 
daughters'  names. 

BIRTH  ORDER  AND  KIN-NAMING 

The  strong  association  between  birth  order  and 
kin-naming  of  children  (see  Table  1)  has  several 
interesting  implications.  The  birth  of  a  first  child 

Table  3.     Paternal-Maternal  Balance  in  Multiple  Kin- 
Naming  of  Sons  and  Daughters 


Type  of  Multiple 
Kin-Naming 

Sons 

Daughters 

Only  Paternal  Kin 
Only  Maternal  Kin 
Both  Paternal  and  Maternal  Kin 

44% 
8 
48 

11% 
17 
72 

100 

100 

Total  Number  Named  for  two 
or  more  relatives: 


(59)  (35) 


entails  a  major  change  not  only  in  the  structure 
of  the  nuclear  family,  but  in  many  cases  in  the 
structure  of  the  larger  kin  network.  If  the  baby  is 
the  first  member  of  a  new  generation  in  the  family 
line,  his  birth  marks  the  acquisition  of  new  kin 
roles  for  his  parents*  parents  and  parents'  siblings: 
they  become  grandparents,  aunts  and  uncles  upon 
his  birth.12  The  birth  of  a  first  grandson  may 
have  very  special  significance  for  both  sets  of 
grandparents.  For  his  paternal  grandparents,  he  is 
in  the  direct  patrilineal  line  —  their  hold  on  im- 
mortality.13 But  for  a  sizable  minority  of  maternal 
grandparents,  too,  the  first  grandson  has  special 
significance.  A  third  of  the  mothers  have  no 
brothers,  either  because  they  are  only  children 
(12  per  cent)  or  because  they  have  only  sisters 
(19  per  cent).  In  these  situations,  the  maternal 
grandparents  may  take  special  pleasure  in  having 
a  grandson  precisely  because  they  had  had  no 
sons,  and  hence  no  direct  male  descendant  to  per- 
petuate the  family  name.  In  contrast,  grand- 
daughters are  neither  of  special  symbolic  im- 
portance for  the  perpetuation  of  the  paternal  line, 
nor  a  novelty,  because  they  are  girls,  to  their 
maternal  grandparents. 

These  observations  on  the  particular  importance 
of  first-born  children  to  their  parents  and  kin  add 
a  new  dimension  to  previous  findings  on  the  cor- 
relates of  birth  order  in  psychological  literature. 
MacArthur14  found  first-borns  to  be  more  adult- 
oriented,  more  studious,  less  gregarious  than  later- 
borns,  among  Harvard  students  and  their  siblings, 
and  again,  14  years  later,  among  the  children  of 
these  Harvard  alumni.  In  a  study  of  birth  order 
and  sociometric  choice,  Schachter15  found  that 
first-borns  were  considerably  less  popular  than 

M  Twelve  per  cent  of  the  mothers  were  "only"  children,  hence 
their  first-born  was  their  parents'  first  grandchild.  Another  31 
per  cent  of  the  mothers  were  the  oldest  among  their  siblings. 
Assuming,  conservatively,  that  only  half  of  these  oldest  children 
were  also  first  in  their  sibling  set  to  marry  and  to  have  a  child, 
then  for  at  least  a  quarter  of  the  maternal  kin,  the  respondent's 
first-born  child  was  the  first  grandchild  or  first  nephew  or  niece 
in  the  family. 

M  An  analysis  of  close  relations  between  children  and  their 
kin  shows  the  same  birth-order  relationship  reported  for  kin- 
naming:  first-born  children  are  more  apt  than  later-boms  to  have 
close  relations  with  kin.  The  mothers*  explanations  for  the  im- 
portance of  their  first-born  children  to  various  relatives  stressed 
exactly  this  point:  for  example,  "Billy  is  very  special  to  my 
husband's  parents:  he  is  THE  X  AS  far  as  they  are  concerned  — 
having  the  family  name,  and  the  same  first  name  as  my  hus- 
band's grandfather";  "He's  a  bit  of  immortality  to  them.  flHow 
so?)  Well,  they  know  the  family  is  continuing  through  him**; 
or  "He  was  the  first  grandchild  in  the  family;  they  became 
grandparents  because  of  him,  so  he's  always  been  very  special/' 
u  Charles  MacArthur,  "Personalities  of  First  and  Second 
Children,'*  Psychiatry,  19  (1956),  pp.  47-54. 

^Stanley  Schachter,  "Birth  Order  and  Sociometric  Choice/* 
Journal  of  Abnormal  and  Social  Psychology,  68  [1964),  pp.  453- 
456. 
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later-borns.  Several  older  studies  have  shown 
that  first-borns  are  greatly  over-represented 
among  eminent  scholars  and  scientists,16  and  more 
recently,  Schachter  has  demonstrated  that  first- 
borns are  increasingly  over-represented  at  each 
higher  level  of  educational  attainment.17  Harris' 
recent  historical  analysis18  of  first-born  compared 
with  later-born  sons  suggests  a  contrast  by  birth 
order  in  cognitive  style.  One  major  differentiating 
factor,  Harris  claims,  is  that  parents  require,  and 
stimulate,  greater  cognitive  stretch  on  the  part  of 
their  first-born.  Having  no  generational  peers  to 
mediate  between  the  adult  world  and  the  child's, 
first-borns  develop  greater  adult-orientation  and 
an  early  ability  to  perceive  the  world  in  more 
complex  terms. 

I  propose  that  these  varied  findings  related  to 
birth-order  correlates  are  connected  in  a  develop- 
mental sequence  of  the  following  sort.  The  first- 
born has  an  edge  over  the  later-born  from  the  mo- 
ment of  birth,  both  within  the  nuclear  family  and 
in  the  wider  kin  group.  Particularly  if  he  is  a  boy, 
his  special  importance  to  parents  and  relatives 
may  be  communicated  in  many  subtle  ways  during 
his  early  childhood,  encouraging  the  development 
of  a  self-image  as  the  one  who  must  make  his  mark 
on  the  world,  not  merely  for  his  own  sake,  but  for 
his  family's.  As  first  grandson,  first  nephew  and 
first  child,  his  motivation  to  succeed  may  be  more 
intense  than  that  of  his  younger  siblings.  His 
position  in  the  smaller  world  of  the  nuclear  family 
contributes  to  this  motivational  intensity,  because 
an  eldest  child  is  assigned  greater  responsibility, 
because  he  experiences  more  cognitive  stimula- 
tion interacting  with  adults  in  the  family,  and 
because  he  receives  an  early  socialization  in 
superordinate  roles,  as  his  parents'  "foreman" 
in  relation  to  younger  siblings.  Consequently  he 
seeks  praise  and  rewards  from  adults  more  than 
from  peers,  and  is  less  congenial  with  members 
of  his  own  generation,  though  he  relates  easily  to 
members  of  the  older  generation.  He  begins  his 
schooling  with  a  positive  orientation  to  teachers, 
and  a  motivational  drive  predisposing  him  to  earn 

30 Among  the  better  known  studies  are:  Francis  Galton,  Eng- 
lish Men  of  Science:  Their  Nature  and  Nurture,  London:  Mac- 
millan,  1874;  Havelock  Ellis,  A  Study  of  British  Genius,  London: 
Hurst  and  Blackett,  1904;  James  Cattell  and  Dean  R.  BrimhaU, 
American  Men  of  Science,  Garrison,  N.Y.:  Science  Press,  1921. 
Anne  Roe's  studies  of  scientists  are  more  recent:  "A  Psychologi- 
cal Study  of  Eminent  Biologists,"  Psychological  Monographs,  65 
(1951);  "A  Psychological  Study  of  Physical  Scientists,"  Genetic 
Psych.  Monographs,  43  (1951),  pp.  121-239;  and  The  Making  of 
A  Scientist,  New  York:  Dodd,  Mead,  1953. 

17  Stanley  Schachter,  "Birth  Order,  Eminence  and  Higher  Edu- 
cation," American  Sociological  Review,  28  (1963),  pp.  757-768. 

18  Irving  Harris,  The  Promised  Seed,  Glencoe:  The  Free  Press, 
1964. 


higher  grades,19  which  in  turn  carries  him  to 
higher  levels  of  education  and  then  to  greater 
occupational  success  than  his  younger  siblings 
achieve. 

For  a  girl,  this  developmental  sequence  may 
take  a  quite  different  direction,  unless  she  is  the 
only  child.  Her  expected  role  is  integrative  and 
adaptive,  turned  inward  to  the  world  of  family  and 
kin,  not  outward  to  the  world  of  occupational  suc- 
cess. A  first-born  girl  may  develop  the  same 
characteristics  as  a  first-born  boy  —  the  social- 
psychological  traits  of  a  relatively  dominant,  re- 
sponsible, highly  motivated  person,  predisposed  to 
educational  success  —  but  these  will  be  more  apt 
to  find  an  outlet  in  her  roles  as  wife,  mother, 
sister  and  grandmother,  than  in  extra-familial 
roles.  This  may  be  the  significance  of  Allen's  find- 
ing that  sons  of  first-born  mothers  are  more  suc- 
cessful than  sons  of  later-born  mothers.20 

In  this  context,  an  additional  finding  is  of 
special  interest.  First-born  women  and  men,  par- 
ticularly women,  are  more  apt  to  be  kinkeepers21 
in  their  families,  people  who  are  particularly 
knowledgeable  about  their  kin  and  who  keep 
vital  and  meaningful  the  interpersonal  ties  among 
them.  The  adult  kinkeeper  role  may  begin  with 
the  childhood  experience  of  being  the  first  child, 
grandchild  or  niece  in  the  family,  an  experience 
that  provides  the  extra  margin  of  involvement, 
affection  and  responsibility  toward  family  mem- 
bers that  later-born  children  are  less  apt  to 
develop. 

10  Schachter  shows  that  in  a  Minneapolis  high  school  group, 
"at  each  family  size  the  grades  for  first-born  students  are  some- 
what better  than  the  mean  grades  of  their  later-born  compatri- 
ots.*' ("Birth  Order,  Eminence,  and  Higher  Education,"  op  cit., 
p.  766).  Since  the  literature  on  intelligence  and  birth  order  re- 
ports inconclusive  and  inconsistent  results,  the  minimal  con- 
clusion to  be  drawn  is  that  although  intelligence  may  differ 
little  or  not  at  all  by  birth  order,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  evi- 
dence that  the  first-born  have  greater  motivational  drive.  Roe 
found  that  this  greater  motivational  drive  is  the  major  charac- 
teristic differentiating  * 'eminent"  scientists  from  those  less  emi- 
nent but  highly  competent. 

"Alien  attempted  to  trace  the  early  family  influences  that 
distinguish  the  more  from  the  less  successful  Methodist  min- 
isters* and  he  reports  that  first-borns  are  predominant  among 
the  most  successful  ministers  (Bishops).  But  it  is  equally  inter- 
esting that  the  mothers  of  the  successful  ministers  were  them- 
selves only  or  eldest  children,  and  more  likely  to  be  persons 
"whose  counsel  was  sought  by  friends  and  neighbors"  than  was 
true  of  the  mothers  of  less  successful  ministers.  See  Philip  J. 
Allen,  "Childhood  Backgrounds  of  Success  in  a  Profession," 
American  Sociological  Heview,  20  (1955),  pp.  186-190. 
31  Kinkeepers  are  analogous  to  Firth's  "pivotal  kin"  concept  in 
his  study  of  British,  working-class  kinship,  op.  cit.,  and  to  the 
"connecting  relatives"  discussed  by  Elizabeth  Bott,  Family  and 
Social  Network,  London:  Tavistock  Publications,  1957.  Analysis 
of  close  relations  between  children  and  their  kin  shows  that 
women  figure  twice  as  often  as  men:  two-thirds  of  the  780  rela- 
tives involved  in  close  relations  with  a  child  in  the  family  are 
women. 
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Table  4.     Educational  Attainment  and  SES  of  Adult 
Children,  by  Birth  Order  and  Sex 

First-     Middle     Last- 
Born       Child       Born 

Mean  Number  of  Years 
of  Schooling: 

Sons  16.9        15.6        14.5 

Daughters  15.3         15.2         14.1 


Mean  Duncan-Haft 
Occupational  Rating: 
Sons 
Daughters 


75.4 
68.0 


69.9 
68.2 


58.2 
62.1 


Thus  birth  order  has  different  social  and 
psychological  consequences  for  girls  than  it  does 
for  boys.  An  adult-oriented,  studious  and  ambi- 
tious first-born  male  must  express  these  qualities 
through  educational  and  occupational  achieve- 
ment, but  first-born  women  have  alternative  out- 
lets. They  may  choose  those  similar  to  a  man's 
in  extra-familial  roles,  or  those  geared,  like  the 
kinkeeper  role,  to  sex  role  expectations  in  the 
context  of  family  Me,  or  they  may  try  to  live  in 
both  worlds  at  once.22 

A  few  of  these  interpretative  suggestions  can 
be  substantiated  with  data  from  the  present  study. 
Since  25  per  cent  of  the  children  were  over  21 
years  of  age,  their  average  level  of  educational 
attainment  and  socio-economic  status  can  be  as- 
sessed. Table  4  shows  that  first-borns  exceed 
last-borns  in  their  mean  number  of  years  of  com- 
pleted schooling  and  in  their  mean  SES  score. 
The  relationship  is  striking  in  the  case  of  grown 
sons,  slight  but  consistent  in  the  case  of  grown 
daughters.  First  and  last-born  sons  are  even 
more  sharply  distinguished  by  the  proportion  who 
have  obtained  an  advanced  degree  beyond  the 
bachelor's:  none  of  the  29  last-born  adult  sons 
had  such  degrees,  but  20  of  the  45  adult  first-born 
sons  held  advanced  degrees,  and  are  doctors, 
lawyers,  professors  and  psychiatrists.  Very  few 
grown  daughters  had  gone  beyond  a  college 
degree,  but  six  who  did  were  first-born,  only  one 
a  last-born  daughter. 

For  a  son  to  obtain  a  college  degree  is  the 
normal  expectation  among  middle-class  families. 
Less  schooling  than  this  may  therefore  be  taken 
as  a  crude  index  of  low  achievement  on  the  part 

**A  woman  who  remains  In  tne  geographic  area  in  which  she 
grew  up  has  an  opportunity  to  express  these  qualities  in  the 
kinkeeper  role,  bnt  if  she  moves  to  a  new  community  after  her 
marriage,  she  has  no  larger  kin  setting  in  which  to  play  this 
role  and  as  a  result  may  "run  things"  in  local  clubs  and  organ- 
izations —  and  in  the  lives  of  her  children,  with  results  familiar 

to  many 


Table  5.     Educational  Attainment  of  Adult  First-Born 
Sons  by  Birth  Order  of  Parents 

Advanced  Degree  Some 

(beyond  College 
Bachelor's) or  less 

(N  -  17)  (N  -  23) 
Birth  Order  of  Mother: 

First                                               15  8 

Middle                                          . .  6 

Last                                                 2  9 


Birth  Order  of  Father: 

First 

7 

5 

Middle 

2 

5 

Last 

8 

13 

of  a  son,  and  a  doctorate  or  advanced  professional 
degree  may  be  taken  as  an  index  of  high  achieve- 
ment. According  to  the  interpretation  offered 
above,  high-achieving  first-born  sons  should  have 
parents  who  are  themselves  first-born  to  a  greater 
extent  than  low-achieving  first-born  sons.  Table  5 
confirms  this  expectation.  Though  one  wishes  the 
case  bases  were  larger,  the  pattern  strongly  sug- 
gests that  high-achieving  sons  are  much  more 
likely  to  have  mothers  who  were  first-born 
children  themselves,  than  are  low-achieving  first- 
born sons.  The  same  pattern  holds  for  the  fathers, 
but  less  strikingly  so.  Perhaps  first-born  women 
express  their  own  motivational  intensity  in  their 
maternal  roles  and  therefore  have  more  impact  on 
their  first-born  sons  than  first-born  fathers  have, 
since  the  special  qualities  fathers  developed  as 
first-born  sons  find  an  outlet  primarily  in  the  oc- 
cupational rather  than  their  paternal  roles. 

The  first  names  given  these  same  two  groups  of 
high  and  low-achieving  first-born  sons  did  not 
differ  in  the  frequency  with  which  kin  appeared, 
nor  did  these  sons  differ  in  being  named  for 
paternal  kin  (with  only  one  or  two  exceptions, 
all  were  named  for  paternal  relatives).  High- 
achieving  first-born  sons  were  more  likely  than 
low-achieving  first-born  sons  to  be  named  for  two 
or  more  relatives,  however,  reflecting  their 
mothers'  greater  kin  involvement.  Seven  of  the 
17  high-achieving  first-born  sons  (41  per  cent),  but 
only  three  of  the  23  low-achieving  first-born  sons 
(13  per  cent),  were  named  for  two  or  more 
relatives. 

The  general  pattern  suggested  in  these  findings 
and  speculations  can  be  summarized  in  one  family 
profile.  Dr.  James  is  an  eye  surgeon;  Mrs.  James 
is  a  college  graduate  and  mother  of  three  grown 
children.  She  was  a  first-born,  he  a  middle  cMki 
121  their  families  of  origin.  Their  first-born  son  is 
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now  30  years  old,  and  like  his  father,  a  doctor 
specializing  in  eye  surgery;  he  answers  to  the 
same  first  name  as  his  paternal  grandfather,  and 
his  middle  name  is  the  maiden  name  of  his 
paternal  grandmother.  The  second  child  is  a 
daughter,  a  college  graduate  recently  married 
and  now  teaching  in  a  local  high  school;  she  has 
her  father's  name  as  a  middle  name.  The  third 
last-bora  child  is  a  son,  25  years  old  and  a  college 
graduate,  but  his  mother  described  his  occupation 
as  "a  jazz  trumpeter — at  the  moment;"  this  son 
is  named  for  his  maternal  uncle,  Mrs.  James* 
younger  brother,  whom  she  "adored  and  babied," 
a  pattern  she  has,  perhaps,  repeated  with  her 
youngest  son. 

Birth  order  has  long  been  considered  a  sig- 
nificant variable  in  experimental  psychology  and 
psychodynamics.  This  analysis  shows  that  it  is 
also  a  significant  variable  in  kinship  structure, 
with  direct  implications  for  the  sociology  of  kin- 
ship as  well  as  the  psychology  of  personality  de- 
velopment. 

STRUCTURAL  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE 
NAMING  SEGMENT  OF  KIN  NETWORKS 

Generational  depth,  consanguinity  and  collateral 
range  provide  a  structural  overview  of  the 
"shape"  of  the  effective  naming  segment  of  the 
kin  networks. 

Generational  Depth 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  the  children  are 
named  for  kin  not  more  than  two  generations 
distant  from  them.  The  parental  and  grand- 
parental  generations  furnish  85  per  cent  of  the  kin 
for  whom  these  children  were  named.  Only  eight 
of  the  674  relatives  were  four  or  more  genera- 
tions removed  from  the  child,  and  three  of  these 
could  not  be  located  by  the  mothers  except  as 
"way  way  back  in  my  husband's  family."  It  can 
be  inferred  from  this  pattern  that  parents  rarely 
link  their  children  by  name  to  any  kinsman  not 
known  by  some  currently  living  relative.23  Not  all 
these  persons  will  be  known  by  the  child,  but 
most  of  the  14  per  cent  in  the  great-grandparental 
generation  were  probably  known  personally,  or 
known  about,  by  the  child's  parents  in  their 

28  Even  among  Jewish  families,  most  of  whom  observed  the 
prescription  to  name  children  after  deceased  kin,  very  few  chil- 
dren were  named  after  relatives  more  than  three  generations 
removed  from  the  child.  The  pattern  was  rather  a  greater 
concentration  on  the  great-grandparental  generation:  46  per  cent 
of  the  Jewish  sons  were  named  for  a  great-grandparent,  com- 
pared with  13  per  cent  in  Protestant  and  4  per  cent  in  Catholic 
families. 


Table  6.     Generational  Depth  of  Kin-Naming  Segment 
of  Kin  Network 

Number  of  Ascendant 

Generations 
Distant  from  Child 


One  generation 

41% 

Two  generations 

44 

Three  generations 

14 

Four  or  more  generations 

1 

100 

Number  of  relatives  named  for: 

(674) 

childhood.  In  other  words,  more  than  the  name 
and  the  fact  of  kinship  must  be  known  ahout  a 
relative  if  a  middle-class  child  is  to  be  named 
after  him. 

How  one  interprets  the  relatively  shallow 
generational  depth  of  this  naming  segment  of  the 
kin  network  depends  on  the  kinship  "model"  one 
has  in  mind.  If  it  is  based  on  experience  with 
agricultural  societies  where  descent  is  of  primary 
importance,  the  American  pattern  is  "lacking"  in 
depth,24  but  if  it  is  derived  from  concentration  on 
the  nuclear  family,  this  sample  shows  a  "surpris- 
ing" retention  of  concern  for  previous  generations 
of  kin.  From  a  more  neutral  perspective,  an  in- 
dustrial society  with  little  inheritance  of  landed 
property,  where  values  are  oriented  to  the  future, 
may  adopt  its  own  conception  of  the  "past."  The 
sense  of  rootedness  and  belonging  provided  by  the 
knowledge  that  one  is  a  link  in  a  long  chain  of  kin 
may  be  important  to  modern  man,  but  his  con- 
ception of  his  descent  focusses  on  immediately 
preceding  links  rather  than  on  ancestral  sources 
in  the  distant  past 

Furthermore,  the  three-generational  context  is 
real,  tangible  and  consistent:  children  either  know 
their  grandparents  personally,  or  know  about 
them  from  their  parents'  stories  about  their  own 
childhood;  parents  socialize  their  children  not 
only  for  their  adult  roles  as  citizens,  spouses  and 
workers,  but  specifically  for  their  future  parental 
roles;  elderly  persons  are  concerned  with  their 
grandchildren.  Regardless  of  the  geographic  dis- 
tance that  often  separates  the  two  older  genera- 
tions, the  vital  intimate  fabric  of  family  life  is 
enclosed  in  a  three-generational  world.  Growing 
up  and  growing  older  comprises  a  gradual  shift 
from  the  youngest  to  the  oldest  of  these  three 

34  Thus,  Codere  summarizes  her  genealogical  findings  on  the 
American  kinship  system  in  these  terms:  "localized  in  the  imme- 
diate family,  Jacking  in  reciprocities  between  age-mates  and 
equals,  impoverished  in  opportunities  for  knowledge  about  peo- 
ple and  weakened  by  the  rejection  of  relationships"  (italics 
added).  Op.  cit,  p.  65. 
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generations.  Especially  when  it  is  a  repetitive 
pattern,  consciously  enacted  by  parents  in  each 
succeeding  generation  of  the  family,  naming 
children  for  parents  or  grandparents  demonstrates 
a  continuity  with  and  a  concern  for  the  past 
different  from,  but  scarcely  less  significant  than 
that  demonstrated  by  naming  a  child  for  an  un- 
known relative  who  died  100  years  ago. 

Consanguinity 

The  children  were  almost  invariably  named  for 
consanguineal  kin.  Only  nine  of  the  674  relatives 
were  affinal:  four  were  spouses  of  the  child's 
maternal  aunt  or  uncle,  two  the  spouses  of  the 
paternal  aunt  or  uncle,  and  three  the  spouses  of 
their  great-aunts  or  uncles.  This  is  particularly 
striking  in  view  of  other  data  that  show  that  the 
mothers'  affinals  are  of  considerable  importance 
to  them.  For  example,  father's  brother's  wife  is 
the  "favorite  aunt"  almost  as  often  as  father's 
brother  himself  is  the  "favorite  uncle."  Yet  such 
"favorites"  may  change  with  time,  just  as  affinal 
aunt  or  uncle  may  become  "ex-kin"  if  the  marriage 
is  dissolved  by  divorce.  Hence,  when  a  child  is 
to  be  named,  a  firmer,  less  changeable  conception 
of  kinship  comes  into  play,  and  affinal  kin  are 
largely  excluded. 

Collaterally 

Twenty-three  per  cent  of  the  children  were 
named  for  collateral  kin,  and  these  were  almost 
exclusively  the  child's  consanguineal  aunts, 
uncles,  great  aunts  and  great  uncles.  The  larger 
the  family  size,  the  more  likely  are  collateral  kin 
to  appear  in  the  naming  segment:  among  sons 
named  for  relatives,  18  per  cent  of  first-born  but 
47  per  cent  of  third-born  sons  were  named  for 
collateral  relatives.  Collaterals  appear  infre- 
quently, however,  since  few  later-born  children 
are  named  for  kin. 

Two  additional  characteristics  of  the  collateral 
kin  are  shown  in  Table  7*  More  maternal  than 
paternal  kin  are  represented,  and  there  is  greater 
concentration  on  father's  siblings  than  on 
mother's.  Almost  two-thirds  of  the  collateral 
paternal  kin  are  fathers'  brothers  and  sisters,  but 
less  than  half  of  the  maternal  collateral  kin  are 
mothers1  siblings;  selection  among  maternal  kin  is 
evidently  more  diffuse  than  on  the  paternal  side 
of  the  child's  kin  network.  Furthermore,  among 
the  maternal  great  aunts  and  uncles,  mothers' 
maternal  aunts  account  for  12  of  26  cases,  and 
maternal  uncles,  for  five.  Just  as  the  maternal 
aunt  is  chosen  by  the  majority  of  mothers  as 
their  "favorite  aunt,"  so  she  is  the  favorite  great 


Table  7.     Collateral  Kin  Children  Were  Named  After 


Relationship  to  Child 


Maternal     Paternal 
Kin  Kin 


Consanguineal  aunts  and  uncles  45%  64% 

Consanguineal  great  aunts  and 


great  uncles 

35 

27 

Other* 

20 

9 

100 

Too 

Number  of  Collateral  Kin 

Named  After: 

(74) 

(55) 

*  Cousins  or  spouses  of  aunts,  uncles,  great  aunts  and  great 
uncles. 

aunt  in  naming  daughters,  reflecting  the  frequency 
with  which  the  threesome  of  daughter,  mother 
and  mother's  sister  occurs  in  the  childhood  ex- 
perience of  many  of  these  mothers. 

Specific  relatives  among  the  paternal  con- 
sanguineal aunts  and  uncles  are  of  quite  another 
type.  Fathers*  brothers  (child's  paternal  uncles) 
who  were  either  deceased  or  childless  are  often 
cited.  For  example,  in  one  family,  the  first  son 
was  named  after  his  father,  but  the  second  son 
after  the  father's  brother  "who  has  no  children.11 
In  another  family,  a  third  son  was  named  for  his 
father's  brother  "who  died  just  before  our  son 
was  born.'1  No  similar  case  of  naming  for  a 
deceased  or  childless  sibling  of  the  parents  was 
found  for  mother's  brother  or  father's  sister,  and 
only  one  for  mother's  sister.  Again,  naming  sons 
seems  to  fulfill  the  symbolic  function  of  stressing 
the  continuity  of  the  paternal  line. 

The  effective  naming  segment  of  the  kin  net- 
work, then,  consists  largely  of  consanguineal 
lineal  kin  one  or  two  generations  removed  from 
fhe  child.  The  child's  parents  and  grandparents 
predominate,  supplemented  by  collateral  kin  only 
for  higher-order  births, 

GENERATIONAL  CHANGE  IN  KIN-NAMING 

The  prevalence  of  naming  children  after  kin 
has  not  changed  during  the  past  40  years:  children 
born  in  the  1950's  are  just  as  likely  to  be  named 
for  kin  as  children  born  in  the  1920*s.  What  has 
changed,  however,  is  the  type  of  relative  sons  are 
nSmed  after  compared  with  daughters. 

The  "Total"  column  in  Table  8  shows  the 
distribution  of  the  relatives  sons  and  daughters 
were  named  after.  In  each  decade,  sons  tend  to  be 
named  for  their  paternal  kin  and  daughters  for 
their  maternal  kin.  Approximately  three-quarters 
of  all  sons  are  named  for  paternal  relatives,  and 
an  equal  proportion  of  daughters  are  named  for 
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Table  8.    Generational  Change  in  Kin-Naming  by  Sex  of  Child  (in  percentages) 

Decade  in  which  Children  were  Named 


1950's 

1940's 

1930's 

1920's  or  earlier 

Total 

SONS 

Paternal:  Total 

74 

81 

82 

93 

77 

Father 

38 

48 

50 

48 

42 

Grandparents 

20 

18 

16 

18 

18 

G  reat-g  randparents 

10 

6 

6 

5 

7 

Collaterals 

6 

9 

10 

22 

10 

Maternal:  Total 

47 

46 

36 

23 

42 

Mother 

5 

4 

2 

2 

4 

Grandparents 

23 

21 

15 

10 

18 

Great-grandparents 

7 

9 

5 

5 

8 

Collaterals 

12 

12 

14 

6 

12 

Total  Sons  Named 

after  Relatives 

(132)* 

(98) 

(45) 

(62) 

(337) 

DAUGHTERS 

Paternal:  Total 

53 

38 

30 

18 

41 

Father 

1 

4 

4 

2 

Grandparents 

29 

23 

18 

11 

23 

Great-grandparents 

10 

2 

3 

3 

7 

Collaterals 

13 

9 

2 

4 

9 

Maternal:  Total 

67 

72 

79 

90 

73 

Mother 

17 

19 

22 

18 

20 

Grandparents 

21 

28 

30 

30 

25 

Great-grandparents 

14 

10 

14 

19 

13 

Collaterals 

15 

15 

13 

23 

15 

Total  Daughters  Named 

after  Relatives  (111)* 


(66) 


(33) 


(37) 


(247) 


Percentage  Difference: 

Paternal  —  Maternal 

Sons 

+  27 

+35 

+46 

+70 

Daughters 

-14 

-34 

-49 

-72 

*  Percentages  total  to  more  than  100  per  cent  since  16  per  cent  of  the  children  were  named  for  more  than  one  relative. 


their  maternal  relatives.  The  most  marked  change 
over  time  is  summarized  in  the  bottom  two  rows 
of  the  table,  in  the  form  of  percentage  differences 
indicating  the  extent  to  which  paternal  kin  exceed 
or  are  exceeded  by  maternal  kin  as  name-sources. 
The  imbalance  between  paternal  and  maternal 
relatives  has  declined  steadily  since  the  1920's: 
the  more  recent  the  decade,  the  less  sons  are 
linked  to  fathers'  kin  and  daughters  to  mothers' 
kin. 

The  specific  changes  that  produced  this  overall 
pattern  are  as  follows.  In  the  1950's,  sons  were 
less  apt  to  be  named  for  their  fathers  and  col- 
lateral paternal  kin,  more  apt  to  be  named  for 
their  maternal  grandparents  and  collateral  mater- 


nal kin,  than  they  were  in  the  1920's.25  The  reverse 
pattern  applies  to  daughters:  they  are  less  apt  to 
be  named  for  their  maternal  grandparents  and  col- 
lateral maternal  kin,  more  apt  to  be  named  for 
their  paternal  grandparents  and  paternal  collateral 
kin,  in  recent  times  compared  with  the  earlier 
period. 


35  Contrary  to  expectation,  there  was  no  tendency  in  this 
sample  to  give  a  son  his  father's  name  as  a  first  name  and  his 
mother's  maiden  name  as  his  middle  name.  Only  two  cases 
were  of  this  type.  In  16  other  cases  mother's  maiden  name  was 
used  as  a  middle  name  hut  the  son's  first  name  was  not  drawn 
from  relatives;  two  sons  had  mother's  maiden  name  as  the  first 
name,  and  one  had  a  paternal  uncle's  name  as  first  name, 
mother's  maiden  name  as  the  middle  name.  The  use  of  the 
mother's  maiden  name  in  personal  names  of  children  may  he 
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This  trend,  away  from  the  rather  rigid  sex- 
linking  of  sons  to  fathers'  kin  and  daughters  to 
mothers'  kin,  poses  an  intriguing  interpretative 
question.  What  do  these  data  tell  us  about 
changes  in  the  relations  between  married  adults 
and  their  respective  kin?  I  shall  propose  a  very 
general  interpretation  and  then  assess  it  against 
specific  findings. 

I  suggest  that  the  general  blurring  of  age  and 
sex  lines  in  contemporary  American  society  has 
effected  a  variety  of  subtle  changes  in  American 
family  life.  Although  the  trend  seems  to  be 
toward  greater  age-grading  during  puberty  and 
adolescence,  it  does  not  apply  to  mature  adults. 
A  variety  of  evidence  indicates  a  loosening  of 
age  differentiation  among  adults,  with  much  less 
overt  authority  exercised  by  the  old  over  the 
young.  Youngsters  are  reared  by  permissive  or 
quasi-permissive  methods,  with  much  less  formal 
respect  for  and  submission  to  their  elders.  Chil- 
dren may  question  or  flout  parental  decisions  with 
some  impunity.  Fathers  are  not  feared  and 
venerated;  mothers  are  often  disobeyed  without 
sharp  and  firm  sanctions  being  imposed  on  the 
disobedient  children.  Particularly  in  the  middle 
class,  many  men  are  the  peers  and  supervisors  of 
other  men  considerably  older  than  themselves. 
Even  religious  leaders  increasingly  approximate  a 
role  of  "big  brother"  rather  than  wise  father,26 
In  similar  ways,  television  shrinks  the  perceived 
social  distance  between  viewers  and  government 
and  business  leaders;  such  figures  are  less  the 
distant  symbols  of  authority  and  power  that  they 
were  in  earlier  decades. 

Another  source  of  change  in  relations  between 
age  groups  has  special  significance  for  the  rela- 
tions between  the  generations  within  a  family, 
Increased  longevity  and  an  earlier  age  at  marriage 
have  made  a  married  couple's  parents  and  par- 
ents-in-law "younger"  in  both  an  absolute  and  an 
important  relative  sense,  so  that  the  psychologi- 
cal distance  between  married  children  and  their 
parents  has  shrunk  considerably.  Relating  to  a 
45  year-old  mother-in-law  with  a  life  expectancy 
of  72  is  a  different  matter  entirely  from  relating 
to  a  52  year-old  mother-in-law  whose  life  expec- 
tancy is  58.  And  for  increasing  numbers  of  young 
married  couples,  the  grandparents,  aunts  and 
uncles  they  knew  in  childhood  are  still  living  and 
can  be  known  personally  by  the  spouse. 

common  only  in  the  upper  class,  where  parents  wish  to  keep 
visible  the  high  status  of  the  children's  maternal  background. 
*See  Margaret  Lantis,  "The  Symbol  of  a  New  Religion,"  Psy- 
chiatry 13  (1950),  pp.  101-113. 


Blurring  of  sex  lines  has  followed  a  similar 
trend.  Sex  differences  are  minimized  in  child- 
rearing  and  education;  and  relations  between  the 
sexes  are  more  egalitarian  in  dating,  marriage  and 
parenthood  than  they  used  to  be.  Husbands  share 
household  and  child-care  tasks,  and  increasingly 
larger  proportions  of  married  women  are  in  the 
labor  force. 

The  increased  egalitarianism  across  age  and 
sex  lines  may  have  improved  in-Iaw  relationships 
and  weakened  the  parent-grown  child  relation- 
ship. For  all  the  permissiveness  of  child-rearing 
and  the  participation  of  children  in  family  deci- 
sions, parental  authority  is  still  present  on  a  latent 
level,  even  if  rarely  exercised.  Age  differences 
within  the  nuclear  family,  between  parent  and 
child,  and  between  siblings,  establish  barriers  to 
egalitarian  intimacy  early  in  the  child's  life  which 
are  difficult  to  overcome  when  the  child  becomes 
an  adult.  A  brother  five  years  younger  remains  a 
"kid  brother"  though  an  intimate  peer  relationship 
may  be  established  with  a  friend  ten  years  young- 
er or  a  spouse  ten  years  older.  In  a  similar  way 
the  age  difference  between  parent  and  child  is 
psychologically  greater  than  an  equivalent  age 
difference  in  the  in-law  relationship.  Egalitarian 
relations  with  a  parent  may  therefore  be  difficult 
to  achieve  even  after  marriage,  while  parents-in- 
law  are  met  as  adults,  so  that  relations  with  them 
may  take  on  some  of  the  quality  of  relations  with 
a  friendly  peer.  If  this  has  been  a  development  of 
recent  decades,  it  should  be  reflected  in  the  same- 
sex  more  than  in  the  cross-sex  in-law  relationship, 
i.e.,  a  man  and  his  father-irt-law,  a  woman  and  her 
mother-in-law. 

Now,  if  naming  children  for  relatives  reflects 
the  affection  with  which  the  parents  regard  such 
relatives,  then  the  tendency  to  name  children  after 
their  paternal  grandmothers  and  maternal  grand- 
fathers should  have  been  increasing  in  recent 
decades.  The  following  data  are  extracted  from 
the  more  detailed  tables  on  which  Table  8  is 
based: 


Percentage 
Named  after: 


Mother's  father 
Mother's  mother 
Father's  father 
Father's  mother 


These  data  indicate  that  it  is  indeed  the  maternal 
grandfather  and  the  paternal  grandmother  who  are 
increasingly  chosen  as  name  sources.  Since  neittear 
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of  these  grandparent  types  was  a  frequent  name 
source  in  the  1920's,  the  balance  among  all  four 
grandparents  is  now  more  equitable  than  it  was 
in  the  earlier  period.  A  woman's  mother-in-law 
is  no  longer  avoided,  in  naming  a  daughter,  but 
is  in  fact  chosen  slightly  more  often  than  her  own 
mother.  Her  relations  with  her  mother-in-law 
must  have  improved,  as  have  the  man's  relations 
with  his  father-in-law.27 

The  same  interpretation  may  apply  to  the  par- 
ents1 siblings.  Sons  were  less  often  named  for 
paternal  aunts  and  uncles  and  more  often  for  their 
maternal  aunts  and  uncles  in  the  1950's  than  in 
the  1920's.  A  reciprocal  pattern  was  noted  for 
daughters.  Egalitarianism  may  mean  that  "yours" 
and  "mine"  or  "male"  and  "female,"  are  applied 
less  often,  and  "ours,"  more  often,  to  children, 
parents  and  siblings  as  much  as  to  household  in- 
come, car  ownership  and  family  decisions.  The 
parents,  siblings,  aunts  and  uncles  in  younger 
families  may  be  "pooled,"  more  often  considered 
"ours,"  than  was  true  for  the  older  generation. 
With  less  stem  paternal  authority,  less  intense  ties 
on  the  part  of  wives  to  their  own  families  of 
origin,  and  more  egalitarianism  in  marital  rela- 
tions, American  kin  structure  may  be  shifting 
toward  a  more  equitable  balance  between  the  two 
families  of  origin,  in  social  and  emotional  ties. 

SUMMARY 

In  a  sample  of  urban  middle-class  families,  the 
naming  of  children  has  the  following  four  main 
characteristics: 

(1)  Kin  are  the  major  source  of  the  personal 
names  chosen  for  children:  62  per  cent  of  the 
children  were  named  for  a  particular  relative,  and 
five-sixths  of  the  families  had  at  least  one  child 
named  for  a  specific  relative.  Very  few  children 
(only  five  per  cent)  are  named  for  particular  indi- 
viduals not  related  to  the  family.    Most  parents 
choose  either  to  use  a  kin-name  or  to  be  guided 
by  personal  aesthetic  preference. 

(2)  Boys  are  more  apt  to  be  named  after  kin 
than  girls,  and  first-born  children  more  than  later- 
born  children.   At  the  extremes,  78  per  cent  of 
first-born  sons  but  only  20  per  cent  of  fourth-born 
daughters  were  named  for  relatives. 

(3)  The  kin  for  whom  children  were  named 
consist  largely  of  consanguineal  lineal  kin,  one  or 

27  This  interpretation  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  the  younger 
women  report  close  relations  between  their  mothers-in-law  and 
their  children  more  often  than  older  women  do;  younger  women 
are  more  apt  to  use  personal  names  in  addressing  their  mothers- 
in-law;  and  younger  mothers  more  frequently  cited  mothers-in- 
law  as  persons  who  "helped  out"  after  the  birth  of  a  child. 


two  generations  removed  from  the  child.  Eighty- 
five  per  cent  of  the  children  were  named  for  kin 
within  two  generations  ascendant  from  them;  all 
but  nine  were  named  for  consanguineal  kin;  and 
collateral  kin  are  largely  confined  to  aunts,  uncles, 
great  aunts  and  great  uncles,  in  that  order.  Since 
daughters  take  their  husbands1  surnames  at  mar- 
riage, and  affinal  ties  may  be  broken  by  divorce, 
the  firmest  basis  for  perpetuating  the  family  name 
across  the  generations  is  the  link  between  a  son 
and  his  male  consanguineal  kin. 

(4)  During  the  1950's,  sons  were  less  apt  to  be 
named  for  fathers  and  paternal  uncles,  more  apt 
to  be  named  for  maternal  grandfathers  and  uncles 
than  they  were  in  the  1920's,  and  daughters  were 
less  apt  to  be  named  for  maternal  grandmothers 
and  aunts,  more  apt  to  be  named  for  paternal 
grandmothers  and  aunts.  This  pattern  may  be 
part  of  a  trend  toward  diminishing  barriers  among 
adult  age  groups  and  between  the  sexes.  While 
a  structural  symmetry  has  long  existed  between 
the  nuclear  family's  two  families  of  origin,  an  ef- 
fective social  symmetry  between  them  is  only  now 
in  the  making. 


19      On  Understanding 
Lower-Glass 
Behavior*  f 

Hyman  Rodman 


The  student  is  aware  by  this  time  that  the  lower-class 
family  for  the  most  part  is  unstudied  by  social 
scientists.  The  reasons  for  this  are  obscure  but  one 
reason  is  the  difficulty  social  scientists  from  the 
middle  class  experience  in  trying  to  feel  at  ease 
working  with  individuals  of  lower-class  background. 
Another  is  the  inability  to  develop  rapport  with 

*  Reprinted,  with  the  permission  of  the  author  and  the  pub- 
lisher, from  Social  and  Economic  Studies,  8  (1959) ,  441-450. 
1 1  am  grateful  to  the  Canadian  Social  Science  Research  Council 
for  its  partial  support  of  my  field  work  on  lower-class  families 
in  Trinidad,  and  for  a  summer  grant-in-aid  of  research  that 
permitted  me  to  start  the  analysis  of  my  field  note  data.  I  am 
also  grateful  for  my  experiences  as  a  Russell  Sage  Foundation 
post-doctoral  resident  at  the  Boston  Children's  Service  Associa- 
tion, for  these  helped  me  to  understand  some  of  the  practical 
consequences  of  working  with  lower-class  individuals  and  fami- 
lies. 
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these  persons.  One  conclusion  from  Dr.  Rodman's 
materials  is  the  current  controversy  concerning 
lower-class  behavior  and  the  patterns  of  illegitimacy 
found  in  Jamaica,  Trinidad,  and  the  United  States. 
Part  of  the  controversy  stems  from  differences  in  the 
interpretation  of  data,  differences  in  observations, 
and  differences  in  the  value  systems  of  researchers. 
The  student  is  presented  a  body  of  information  of 
lower-class  behavior  with  its  controversial  points. 
Careful  evaluation  of  the  data  is  required  before 
reaching  a  conclusion.  Controversy  is  one  of  the 
building  costs  in  making  a  science.  Proponents  of 
theories  and  hypotheses  are  motivated  to  make 
empirical  tests  of  their  positions  and  of  their  rivals'. 
The  outcome  should  be  facts  and  generalizations. 
The  paucity  of  information  on  lower-class  family 
behavior  makes  this  controvery  even  more  important 
to  the  student  of  the  family. 

PREFACE 

The  following  article  was  written  in  1959  and 
makes  two  related  points:  (1)  middle-class  individ- 
uals frequently  misunderstand  lower-class  behav- 
ior because  they  look  upon  it  in  terms  of  their  own 
middle-class  values;  (2)  within  the  lower  class, 
the  values  are  such  that  a  non-legal  (common-law) 
marriage  and  illegitimate  children  are  acceptable 
and  are  not  stigmatized. 

The  discussion  is  based  primarily  upon  West  In- 
dian data  and  a  portion  of  it  deals  with  a  disagree- 
ment between  Blake  and  Braithwaite  about  the 
interpretation  of  legitimacy  and  illegitimacy  within 
the  lower-class  Jamaican  family.  All  of  this  dis- 
cussion applies  with  equal  force  to  the  interpreta- 
tion of  legitimacy  and  illegitimacy  within  lower- 
class  groups  in  the  United  States.  It  is  within  these 
lower-class  groups  that  we  find  a  preponderance 
of  illegitimacy,  and  this  raises  an  important  point: 
Do  lower-class  individuals  look  upon  illegitimacy 
as  a  deviant  act  because  they  share  the  conven- 
tional values  of  society  about  legitimate  children? 
Or  do  the  lower-class  values  differ  from  the  con- 
ventional values,  and  do  they  permit  the  lower- 
class  individual  to  accept  legally  illegitimate 
as  well  as  legitimate  children? 

Two  differences  should  be  kept  in  mind  when 
relating  the  West  Indian  material  to  the  American 
situation.  The  first  is  that  the  rate  of  illegitimacy 
in  the  West  Indies  (usually  between  30  per  cent 
and  75  per  cent]  is  considerably  higher  than  the 
rate  in  the  United  States  (approximately  5  per 
cent).  The  second  is  that  the  percentage  of  the 
population  in  the  West  Indies  that  we  might  con- 
sider within  the  lower  class  (more  than  80  per  cent) 


is  much  higher  than  the  comparable  percentage  in 
the  United  States  (less  than  20  per  cent).  This 
means  that  lower-class  individuals  in  the  United 
States  are  potentially  subject  to  the  pressures  of  a 
greater  number  of  individuals  who  support  the  con- 
ventional values  of  society.  But  it  also  means  that 
the  rate  of  illegitimacy  for  preponderantly  lower- 
class  groups  in  the  United  States  is  much  higher 
than  the  average  rate  for  the  country  as  a  whole. 

When  people  talk  about  "the  lower  class"  and 
generalize  about  "the  lower  class"  it  should  be 
clear  that  there  is  no  neat  way  of  defining  this 
group  so  that  we  can  say  for  each  individual  that 
he  does  or  does  not  belong  to  it.  And  even  after 
we  have  selected  some  criteria  to  define  lower 
class  we  must  still  be  prepared  to  face  a  great  deal 
of  variation  within  that  group.  For  example,  one 
thing  to  beware  of  is  that  we  do  not  draw  our  con- 
clusions about  attitudes  toward  illegitimacy  within 
the  lower  class  merely  on  the  basis  of  lower-class 
mothers  who  seek  help  from  maternity  homes, 
social  work  agencies,  or  therapists  of  any  kind. 
It  is  easiest  to  secure  information  from  these  un- 
married mothers.  For  example,  if  we  gain  access 
to  a  maternity  home  we  have  a  ready-made  sample 
of  unmarried  mothers  who  will  give  us  their  at- 
titudes toward  illegitimacy.  But  this  is  a  markedly 
biased  sample  of  mothers.  They  all  sought  help. 
What  about  the  many  unmarried  mothers  who 
do  not  seek  help,  and  who  perhaps  do  not  have 
to  seek  help  because  illegitimacy  is  acceptable 
within  their  own  community?  And  for  those 
mothers  who  seek  help:  to  what  extent  are  their 
conventional  statements  about  the  evils  of  illegiti- 
macy a  pose  to  win  the  help  they  are  seeking  from 
middle-class  social  workers? 

There  are  no  easy  answers  to  these  questions. 
In  a  recent  article  Goode  ("Illegitimacy  in  the  Car- 
ibbean Social  Structure,"  American  Sociological 
Beview,  Vol.  25,  Feb.,  1960,  pp.  21-30)  has  argued 
that  legitimacy  is  the  only  norm  within  the  lower 
class  and  that  illegitimacy  is  therefore  deviant  be- 
havior. At  the  same  time,  most  of  the  authors 
cited  by  Goode  have  argued  that  illegitimacy  is 
not  deviant  behavior.  One  excellent  way  of  re- 
solving many  of  the  contradictory  statements  made 
about  lower-class  values  or  norms  is  in  terms  of 
the  lower-class  value  stretch  ("The  Lower-Glass 
Value  Stretch,"  paper  presented  at  the  Eastern  So- 
ciological Society  meetings,  New  York,  April, 
1961).  The  point  is  that  members  of  the  lower 
class  face  many  deprivations  which  often  make  it 
impossible  for  them  to  live  up  to  the  middle-class 
values.  As  a  result,  they  stretch  the  middle-das^ 
values  so  that  a  lesser  degree  of  achievement  als® 
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becomes  desirable.  They  do  not  abandon  the  con- 
ventional values;  rather,  they  lower  their  degree 
of  commitment  to  these  values.  At  the  same  time 
they  develop  alternative  values  that  are  more  in 
keeping  with  the  realities  of  lower-class  life.  The 
result  is  that  members  of  the  lower  class  have  a 
lesser  degree  of  commitment  to  a  wider  range  of 
values  than  other  members  of  society. 

Let  me  give  an  example  based  on  field  work 
I  have  done  in  Trinidad  ("Marital  Relationships  in 
a  Trinidad  Village,"  Marriage  and  Family  Living, 
Vol.  23,  May,  1961,  pp.  166-170).  Lower-class  vil- 
lagers in  Trinidad  readily  agree  that  a  legal  mar- 
riage is  the  ideal  type  of  marital  relationship  and 
preferable  to  any  other  type  of  marital  relationship. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  they  do  not  distinguish 
between  those  who  are  married  and  those  who  are 
living  (the  Trinidad  term  for  a  non-legal  union). 
They  will  use  the  terms  "husband"  and  "wife" 
interchangeably  for  the  married  and  the  living. 
And  their  most  frequent  proverbial  statement  in 
the  area  of  family  relationships  is:  "Better  a  good 
living  than  a  bad  marriage.1'  In  short,  they  have 
developed  an  acceptable  alternative  to  marriage 
which  provides  them  with  a  greater  degree  of 
fluidity  in  their  marital  relationships.  It  is  not 
an  either-or  (marriage  is  the  norm  or  living  is  the 
norm)  situation.  They  have  stretched  their  values. 
They  can  therefore  more  readily  shift  in  and  out 
of  a  marital  relationship  as  a  result  of  the  outside 
pressures  they  face  (e.g.,  low  pay,  high  unemploy- 
ment, high  underemployment,  the  need  to  move 
to  find  new  employment,  low  power  and  prestige 
generally  in  the  society).  In  a  sense,  they  have 
developed  cultural  resources  (stretched  values) 
that  help  them  to  compensate  for  their  lack  of 
economic  and  social  resources.  The  result  is  that 
they  are  able  to  live  with  both  their  conscience 
and  their  social  and  economic  uncertainties. 

How  well  can  a  middle-class  person  understand 
lower-class  life?  To  what  extent  do  his  middle- 
class  values  lead  him  to  misinterpret  lower-class 
behavior?  It  is  worth  while  asking  these  questions 
about  any  middle-class  person  —  including  social 
scientists  and  social  workers — who  has  ideas 
about  members  of  the  lower  class.  Whyte  (36) 
asked  these  questions  a  long  time  ago  when  he 
studied  the  structure  of  a  lower-class  Italian  com- 
munity in  Boston,1  and  they  have  been  asked  many 
times  since  then  by  students  of  the  lower  class. 

1It  is  of  interest  that  in  his  enlarged  edition  of  Street  Corner 
Society,  published  in  1955  by  The  University  of  Chicago  Press, 
Whyte  has  added  a  section  which  deals  with  the  difficulties  he 
had  in  moving  from  a  middle-class  to  a,  lower-class  milieu. 


The  recent  exchange  by  Blake  (1,  2)  and  by  Braith- 
waite  (6)  on  lower-class  family  structure  in  Ja- 
maica again  brings  these  questions  to  mind.  But 
these  questions  have  not  usually  been  asked  di- 
rectly, nor  have  they  been  explored  in  much  detail. 
For  the  most  part,  as  in  Whyte,  Blake,  and  Braith- 
waite,  they  underlie  the  discussions  about  lower- 
class  life.  I  therefore  propose  to  focus  primarily 
upon  exploring  the  general  implications  of  these 
questions,  and  secondarily  upon  the  substantive 
disagreements  between  Blake  and  Braithwaite  on 
lower-class  family  structure  in  Jamaica. 

MIDDLE-CLASS  ATTITUDES 

If  we  consider  the  general  attitudes  of  middle- 
class  people  toward  the  lower  class,  it  is  clear  that 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  misunderstanding.  The 
lower  class  is  thought  to  be  "immoral,"  "uncivi- 
lized," "promiscuous,"  "lazy,"  "obscene,"  "dirty," 
and  "loud."  Lantz  (24,  pp.  227-228),  Centers  (7, 
pp.  95-96),  Warner  et  ol.  (34,  pp.  249-250),  Hol- 
lingshead  (18,  pp.  110-111),  Drake  and  Cayton  (14, 
pp.  559-563),  West  (35,  p.  125),  and  Davis,  Gardner, 
and  Gardner  (12,  p.  230)  make  it  clear  that  this  is 
the  way  the  lower  class  is  viewed  within  the 
United  States,  and  Henriques  (17,  p.  145)  and 
Braithwaite  (5,  p.  126)  make  it  clear  that  this  is 
the  way  the  lower  class  is  viewed  within  the  West 
Indies.  The  dominant  characterization  of  the 
lower  class  is  perhaps  in  terms  of  its  "immoral- 
ity," and  this  reflects  the  tendency  on  the  part  of 
the  middle-class  person  to  simply  judge  the  lower- 
class  person  in  terms  of  his  own  middle-class  val- 
ues. It  is  also  worth  asking  to  what  extent  the 
social  scientist  who  studies  the  lower  class,  and 
who  is  himself  a  member  of  the  middle  class,  is 
influenced  by  his  middle-class  values? 

The  question  on  the  bias  of  the  social  scientist 
is  much  more  difficult  to  answer.  Social  scientists 
do  not,  for  example,  use  labels  such  as  "immoral" 
or  "uncivilized"  in  writing  about  the  lower  class. 
They  do,  however,  speak  of  the  lower  class  as 
being  less  well  socialized  (11,  p*  267),  "uninte- 
grated"  (22,  p.  193),  "immature"  (21,  p.  156  et  pas- 
sim), "pathological"  (25,  p.  xiii;  19,  p.  125),  and 
much  more  commonly  as  being  "disorganized."  In 
many  cases  the  social  scientist  who  uses  these 
terms  actually  has  a  fairly  good  understanding  of 
the  effect  of  life's  deprivations  upon  the  lower 
class,  but  in  applying  such  terms  to  the  lower-class 
person  or  to  the  lower-class  family  he  is  temporar- 
ily implying  middle-class  judgments.  Why  not 
speak  of  the  total  society  as  being  pathological  — 
if  it  is  necessary  to  use  this  word  —  since  this  is 
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what  contributes  to  the  lower-class  behavior  that 
we  are  concerned  about? 

Another  technique  that  the  social  scientist  some- 
times uses  is  to  describe  the  lower  class  by  in- 
direction. This  is  done  by  giving  an  account  of 
lower-class  behavior  as  it  has  been  presented  to 
the  social  scientist  by  middle-class  informants  (34, 
pp.  33-34;  13,  p.  83;  24,  pp.  227-228).  It  is  certainly 
significant  that  so  many  middle-class  stories  and 
quotations  are  used  to  characterize  the  lower  class, 
and  that  practically  no  lower-class  statements  are 
used  to  characterize  the  middle  class.  It  is  perhaps 
also  significant  that  even  the  sophisticated  social 
scientist  may  at  times  write  about  the  lower  class 
like  the  lay  middle-class  person.  For  example, 
Warner  et  oJ.  (34)  indicate  at  a  number  of  points 
that  other  classes  look  upon  the  lower  class  as 
being  immoral,  etc.  (p.  33,  pp.  249-250),  and  they 
are  clearly  aware  of  these  as  stereotyped  charac- 
terizations. At  one  point,  however,  they  write 
as  though  they  themselves  have  accepted  these 
stereotypes  of  the  lower  class  as  matters  of  fact. 

The  lower-class  is  characterized  as  a  whole  by 
its  nonrespectability  and  immorality,  and  yet  there 
are  a  few  who  may  be  quite  respectable  but, 
because  of  extreme  poverty  or  living  in  undesirable 
neighborhoods,  are  associated  with  the  non- 
respectables,  (p.  143) 

It  is  too  much  to  suggest  that  at  times  the  social 
scientist's  humanity — or  shall  we  say  inhumanity? 
—  intrudes  upon  his  scientifically  antiseptic  ap- 
proach? 

It  is  also  of  interest  to  ask  to  what  extent  the 
social  worker  is  handicapped  by  her  middle-class 
values  in  working  with  and  understanding  lower- 
class  clients.  Blake  (2,  p.  236)  and  Braithwaite  (6, 
p.  542),  incidentally,  have  sparred  on  this  point, 
and  it  is  also  a  point  that  other  social  scientists 
have  raised.  For  the  most  part,  their  opinions  have 
been  that  social  workers  do  a  poor  job  in  contact- 
ing or  in  meeting  the  needs  of  lower-class  people. 
This  is  a  position  that  has  been  stated  by  Koos 
(23,  pp.  84-86),  Whyte  (36,  pp.  98-104),  and  Spinley 
(32)  —  three  social  scientists  who  have  themselves 
worked  with  the  lower  class.  Historically,  social 
workers  started  out  with  a  moralistic  approach  to 
lower-class  behavior,  and  it  is  only  recently  that 
they  have  become  more  psychiatric  in  their  ap- 
proach. This,  of  course,  has  paralleled  the  fact 
that  more  and  more  social  workers  are  being  pro- 
fessionally trained,  especially  within  the  United 
States.  One  of  the  most  significant  and  promising 
approaches  toward  dealing  with  the  lower  class 
has  been  made  by  social  workers  within  the  past 


decade,  and  this  is  an  approach  that  is  beginning 
to  spread  to  other  practicing  professions.  The  ap- 
proach is  best  symbolized  in  the  social  work  liter- 
ature by  such  phrases  as  "hard-to-reach,15  "hard 
core,"  and  "multi-problem"  families  (or  individu- 
als or  gangs).  This  approach  recognizes  the  fact 
that  many  lower-class  clients  are  difficult  to  work 
with,  and  it  emphasizes  the  need  to  understand 
and  accept  lower-class  families  or  delinquent  gangs 
before  making  any  attempts  to  reform  them.3 

Social  workers  have  not  been  alone  in  having 
difficulties  with  lower-class  clients.  This  has  been 
typical  of  all  professional  groups.  Davis  (10)  has 
referred  to  the  cultural  differences  that  underlie 
the  difficulties  that  may  be  faced  by  teachers  and 
their  lower-class  pupils,  and  Hollingshead  and 
Redlich  (19,  pp.  344-351)  have  done  the  same  for 
psychiatrists  and  their  lower-class  patients.  The 
latter  have  pointed  out,  for  example,  that  the 
lower-class  patient  frequently  expects  the  psychi- 
atrist to  play  an  authoritarian  role,  and  that  this 
runs  counter  to  the  psychiatrist's  therapeutic  prin- 
ciples. Without  really  understanding  the  lower- 
class  patient,  the  psychiatrist  may  then  label  the 
lower-class  patient  as  being  "unable  to  profit  from 
therapy,"  or  simply  as  "unbeatable." 

A  fact  of  great  significance,  as  I  have  already 
suggested,  is  that  there  has  been  a  trend  away  from 
thinking  of  certain  patients  or  clients  as  being 
"unbeatable"  toward  thinking  of  them  as  being 
"resistive"  and  "hard  to  reach."  This  trend  reflects 
the  greater  realization  on  the  part  of  professionals 
that  there  is  a  two-way  relationship  between  the 
professional  person  and  his  client,  and  that  the 
professional  shares  in  the  responsibility  of  estab- 
lishing a  relationship  that  will  be  of  help  to  his 
client.  As  we  move  away  from  talking  of  "untreat- 
able"  clients  to  talking  of  "resistive"  or  "hard-to- 
reach"  ones,  we  are  implying  that  the  resistance 
con  be  overcome,  and  that  the  client  con  be 
reached.  A  very  common  saying  within  the  United 
States,  in  reaction  to  the  strong  psychiatric  orien- 
tation of  social  work,  has  been  about  the  need 
to  put  the  "social"  back  into  social  work.  The  cur- 
rent trend  toward  working  hard  in  order  to  reach 
certain  "hard-to-reach"  clients  is  perhaps  best 
referred  to  as  putting  the  "work"  back  into  social 
work. 

There  is  a  moral  question  that  underlies  the 
work  being  done  with  members  of  the  lower  class, 
and  it  is  a  question  that  is  not  often  asked  because 
it  concerns  the  morality  of  the  professionals  rather 
than  their  clients:  Is  it  moral  for  the  professional 

3  Examples  of  this  approach  may  be  seen  in  references  9,  20, 
and  27. 
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person  who  thinks  his  client  is  immoral  to  try  to 
change  his  client?  It  is  well  known,  or  should  be, 
that  the  lower-class  person's  behavior  constitutes 
an  adaptation  to  the  conditions  of  his  life,  and  it  is 
conceivable  that  the  professional  who  tries  to  help 
the  lower-class  person  may  only  harm  him.  For 
example,  pushing  the  lower-class  person  from  a 
nonlegal  union  into  a  legal  marriage  may  have  un- 
expected and  harmful  effects,  and  this  has  been 
referred  to  by  Booth  (3,  pp.  41-42),  Simey  (29,  pp. 
183-184),  and  R.  T.  Smith  (31,  pp.  178-179).  The 
medicines  administered  to  the  lower-class  person 
can,  so  to  speak,  make  him  ill  for  a  long  time  after 
he  is  made  well.  Not  only  the  road  to  hell,  but  also 
the  road  of  help,  can  be  paved  with  good  intentions 
—  and  in  order  to  prevent  too  much  overlap,  it  is 
necessary  to  proceed  with  caution  and  with  knowl- 
edge when  setting  out  to  help  people.  It  is  also 
well  to  bear  in  mind  that  in  working  with  the 
lower  class  it  may  not  be  enough  to  take  into  ac- 
count the  "whole  person"  and  his  family,  but  that 
it  may  also  be  necessary  to  deal  with  the  economic 
and  perhaps  social  and  political  conditions  of  the 
society  as  a  whole,  for  these  have  such  a  great 
effect  upon  the  shape  of  lower-class  families  and 
lower-class  individuals. 

LOWER-CLASS  BEHAVIOR 

It  is  lower-class  family  behavior  that  presents 
the  greatest  challenge  to  the  person  who  tries  to 
understand  lower-class  life.  The  following  have 
all  been  considered  as  characteristic  of  the  lower 
class:  "promiscuous"  sexual  relationships;  "illegit- 
imate" children;  "deserting"  husbands  and  fath- 
ers; and  "unmarried"  mothers.  These  character- 
istics are  frequently  viewed  in  a  gross  manner  as, 
simply,  problems  of  the  lower  class.  My  own 
feeling  is  that  it  makes  more  sense  to  think  of 
them  as  solutions  of  the  lower  class  to  problems 
that  they  face  in  the  social,  economic,  and  perhaps 
legal  and  political  spheres  of  life.3 

I  wish  to  concentrate,  however,  on  the  ways  in 
which  lower-class  behavior  can  be  misunderstood. 
That  a  cross-eyed,  middle-class  view  of  lower-class 
behavior  (unconnected  by  lenses  designed  to  elim- 
inate the  "crossness"  and  the  middle-class  values) 
can  lead  to  misunderstanding  has  already  been 
pointed  out.  And  one  of  the  major  ways  in  which 
alien  values  become  incorporated  into  one's  view 
of  the  lower  class  is  through  the  use  of  middle-class 

3  This  point,  as  well  as  many  others  that  I  deal  with  in  this 
article,  is  covered  in  greater  detail  in  my  manuscript  which  is 
tentatively  titled  Lower-class  Families:  An  Empirical,  Theoreti- 
cal, and  Practical  Approach,  and  which  is  based  mainly  upon 
my  field  work  in  Trinidad. 


terms  to  describe  lower-class  behavior.  It  is  little 
wonder  that  if  we  describe  the  lower-class  family 
in  terms  of  "promiscuous"  sexual  relationships, 
"illegitimate"  children,  "deserting"  men,  and  "un- 
married" mothers,  we  are  going  to  see  the  situation 
as  disorganized  and  chock-full  of  problems. 

We  therefore  have  to  stress  the  fact  that  words 
like  "promiscuity,"  "illegitimacy,"  and  "desertion" 
are  not  part  of  the  lower-class  vocabulary,  and 
that  it  is  inaccurate  to  describe  lower-class  behav- 
ior in  this  way.  These  words  have  middle-class 
meanings  and  imply  middle-class  judgments,  and 
it  is  precisely  because  of  this  that  we  ought  not 
to  use  them  to  describe  lower-class  behavior4  — 
unless,  of  course,  our  intention  is  to  judge  this 
behavior  in  a  middle-class  manner  in  order  to 
bolster  a  sagging  middle-class  ego. 

In  the  West  Indies,  for  example,  the  members  of 
the  lower  class  do  not  operate  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  concepts  of  "legitimate"  and  "illegiti- 
mate" children.  M.  G.  Smith  and  G.  J.  Kruijer 
point  this  out  briefly  in  their  manual  which  is  ad- 
dressed to  extension  and  welfare  workers  (30,  p. 
54).  The  distinction  between  an  item  of  behavior 
being  socially  legitimate  and  legally  legitimate  has 
often  been  made,  and  it  is  one  way  of  recognizing 
the  legal  situation  and  at  the  same  time  leaving 
the  social  distinctions  that  may  exist  to  empirical 
investigation.  Blake  suggests  "that  legitimacy  is 
both  a  legal  and  social  norm"  (1,  p.  37),  but  at  the 
same  time  she  seems  to  distinguish  between  il- 
legitimate children  that  are  the  result  of  permanent 
unions  and  those  that  are  the  result  of  "merely 
casual"  unions  (pp.  36-37).  Her  position  is  there- 
fore not  altogether  clearly  spelled  out,  despite  her 
insistence  upon  the  fact  that  illegitimacy  is  stig- 
matized. My  own  material  suggests  that  illegiti- 
macy is  not  stigmatized,  and  this  is  also  the  posi- 
tion that  has  been  taken  by  most  writers  on  the 
West  Indies.  At  least  some  of  the  difficulty  stems 
from  the  terms  that  are  used  here,  and  it  is  un- 
fortunate that  more  emphasis  has  not  been  placed 
upon  the  distinction  between  children  that  have 
resulted  from  a  current  union,  and  "outside"  chil- 
dren —  the  actual  distinction  that  is  usually  made 
within  the  lower  class.  Clarke's  treatment  of  this 
distinction  is  the  most  extensive  that  I  have  seen 
(8). 

The  language  problem  is  also  involved  in  the 

*  Perhaps  I  am  overstating  the  case  at  this  point.  Behavior  in 
all  classes,  including  the  lower  class,  is,  after  all,  described  in 
some  of  these  terms  all  the  time.  For  example,  our  vital  statis- 
tics might  attribute  a  certain  rate  of  illegitimate  births  to  an  area 
that  was  predominantly  lower  class.  The  important  point  to 
note  is  that  such  a  statistic  may  be  "less  vital"  to  a  lower-class 
group  than  to  other  groups  within  the  society. 
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terms  used  for  the  different  forms  of  marital  or 
quasi-marital  relationships  in  the  different  parts  of 
the  West  Indies,  R.  T.  Smith  (31,  p.  95)  has  dis- 
cussed some  of  the  difficulties  that  develop  when 
the  observer  sets  up  his  own  classification  scheme 
for  dealing  with  lower-class  marital  unions.  In 
addition,  the  great  variety  of  terms  used  by  differ- 
ent observers  for  a  marital  union  that  is  socially 
but  not  legally  sanctioned,  and  the  reasons  they 
give  for  a  particular  usage,  also  suggest  that  the 
observer's  terms  may  not  be  the  most  satisfactory 
ones.  Henriques  (17,  pp.  84,  106)  and  R.  T.  Smith 
(31,  p.  97)  use  common-law  marriage;  Clarke  (8, 
pp.  29-30)  rejects  the  term  "common  law"  because 
it  suggests  legal  recognition,  and  uses  concubin- 
age; Stycos  (33,  pp.  105-106)  rejects  "concubinage" 
and  uses  consensual  union;  Matthews,  more  sim- 
ply and  perhaps  more  sensibly,  uses  non-legal 
union  (25).  Although  all  of  these  writers  recognize 
the  distinctions  between  the  legal  and  social 
aspects  of  the  union,  it  seems  to  me  that  in  using 
their  own  particular  terms  for  the  union  they  may 
be  causing  unnecessary  confusion.  Would  it  not 
make  better  sense  to  use  the  terms  that  are  used 
by  the  lower  class  itself  to  refer  to  these  unions? 

Another  language  difficulty  that  may  arise  is  un- 
knowingly precipitated  by  the  observer,  and  not 
perpetrated  by  him.  This  is  the  fact  that  the  lower- 
class  respondent  may  give  information  to  the 
middle-class  observer  in  terms  of  the  values  he 
knows  the  observer  holds.  For  example,  Matthews 
(25,  pp.  2, 6-7)  has  reported  that  the  term  popularly 
used  in  Trinidad  for  a  non-legal  union  is  "living  in 
sin."5  But  this  is  clearly  not  the  case.  I  have  never 
once  heard  a  lower-class  person  refer  spontane- 
ously to  such  a  union  as  "living  in  sin."  The  term 
popularly  used  is  "living"  and  less  frequently 
a  term  such  as  "living  as  man  and  wife"  is  used. 
The  explanation  of  Matthews'  error  is  undoubtedly 
the  fact  that  the  bulk  of  his  interviews  were  con- 
ducted at  the  Benedictine  Abbey  of  Mount  St.  Ben- 
edict in  Trinidad,  where  the  persons  interviewed 
referred  to  the  non-legal  union  as  "living  in  sin" 
out  of  consideration  of  the  interviewers1  values. 

A  similar  explanation  may  apply  to  such  words 
as  "Jus*  mash  up  mi  life,  jus*  mash,  mash,"  which 
Blake  uses  to  back  up  her  argument  that  illegit- 
imacy is  stigmatized  in  lower-class  Jamaica.  The 
lower-class  person  is  responding  in  terms  of  a 
total  situation  that  includes  the  presence  of  a  mid- 
dle-class interviewer  from  whom  he  may  expect 
help,  sympathy,  or  judgment.  The  phrase  quoted 

6  Henriques  has  also  talked  about  "living  in  sin*'  (17,  pp.  107, 
133),  although  it  is  not  clear  in  his  writings  as  to  whose  term 
this  is  supposed  to  be. 


by  Blake  reminds  me  of  two  other  phrases  that 
were  fairly  standard  in  the  beginning  stages  of  two 
research  studies  I  have  engaged  in.  When  I  first 
explained  to  the  villagers  in  Trinidad  that  I  was 
interested  in  seeing  what  life  was  like  in  a  poorer 
village,  they  would  often  reply,  "Life  is  hard,  hard, 
hard."  Similarly,  in  a  team  study  of  infantry 
recruits,  when , we  first  explained  that  we  were 
mainly  interested  in  studying  the  training  methods 
to  see  what  was  good  about  them  and  what  was 
bad  about  them,  a  typical,  laughing  reply  was, 
"Let  me  know  as  soon  as  you  find  anything  that's 
good*"  I  do  not  mean,  of  course,  that  we  must  dis- 
count such  statements  completely,  but  given  the 
situations  in  which  they  were  elicited  we  must 
take  them  with  a  grain  or  two  of  sociological  salt. 
Another  lower-class  practice  that  is  easy  to  mis- 
understand is  that  whereby  mothers  turn  their 
children  over  to  someone  elses's  care  —  usually  to 
their  own  mother  or  sister.  This  has  been  reported 
throughout  the  West  Indies,  for  example  by  Hen- 
riques (17,  p.  136)  and  by  R.  T.  Smith  (31,  p.  101). 
The  difficulty  of  understanding  such  a  "child- 
shifting"  practice  is  that  it  is  not  at  all  similar  to 
adoption  or  foster  home  placement;  and  when  we 
refer  to  the  practice  in  these  terms,  or  even  as 
quasi-adoption,  we  run  the  risk  of  importing  alien 
middle-class  values  into  the  situation  along  with 
the  term.  The  psychiatric  and  social  work  liter- 
ature, for  example,  is  filled  with  warnings  about 
the  dangers  involved  in  separating  a  child  from  its 
parents  (4,  16),  and  about  the  way  these  dangers 
are  compounded  if  the  child  continues  to  have 
contact  with  his  parents. 

The  separation  of  child  from  parent  is  perhaps 
the  most  tragic  occurrence  in  a  child's  life.  Its  un- 
favorable aftereffects  are  usually  irreversible 
despite  the  sometimes  successful  experience  of 
being  reared  by  substitute  parents.  For  the  child 
who  remembers  the  relationship  with  his  natural 
family,  his  loss  of  living  with  them  leaves  indelible 
scars.  The  scars  are  worsened  when,  as  sometimes 
happens,  both  parents  remain  alive,  and  if  they 
continue  to  have  contact  with  the  child,  in  many 
instances  with  unfavorable  influence,  the  scars  are 
deeper  yet.  (15,  p.  vj 

While  I  would  not  want  to  suggest  that  such  state- 
ments are  of  no  significance,  the  extreme  form 
that  they  take  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  they 
are  based  upon  experiences  in  a  particular  form 
of  society.  In  the  lower  class,  the  fact  that  child- 
shifting  is  much  more  common  and  much  more 
acceptable  makes  it  a  different  and  a  much  less 
traumatic  experience. 
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The  child-shifting  pattern  is  related  to  certain 
other  flexible  forms  of  family  relationships  within 
the  lower  class.  It  means  that  the  system  is  able 
to  absorb  the  children  that  may  result  from  a 
marital  relationship  that  breaks  up.  I  believe  this 
is  the  answer  to  Blake*s  asertion  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  current  West  Indian  situation  that 
underwrites  illegitimacy,  as  it  was  underwritten 
by  the  "sociological  fatherhood"  of  the  master 
during  times  of  slavery  (2,  pp.  235-236).  The  child- 
shifting  pattern  is  clearly  related  to  the  birth  of 
legally  illegitimate  children,  and  in  that  sense 
"illegitimacy"  is  "underwritten"  in  the  current 
situation. 

I  would  agree  in  part,  however,  with  Blake's 
suggestion  that  there  is  an  absence  of  feeling  that 
someone  other  than  the  biological  father  "should" 
be  the  primary  supporter  of  the  child.  Or  rather, 
I  would  agree  to  the  statement  that  the  strength  of 
the  "should"  diminishes  when  anyone  other  than 
the  biological  father  is  involved.  When  the  father 
does  not  fulfill  his  role,  then  it  is  expected  that 
the  mother  will  do  so,  and  it  is  also  expected  that 
the  mother's  mother,  or  mother's  sister,  or  some 
other  relative  of  the  mother  or  father,  or  possibly 
some  friend,  will  take  over  the  care  of  the  child. 
The  wide  range  of  possible  supporters  thus  re- 
flects, and  partly  makes  up  for,  the  lack  of  strength 
of  the  "should"  in  these  relationships. 

I  believe  that  this  low  level  of  intensity  about 
who  "should"  provide  for  the  child  also  gives  us 
an  explanation  of  the  importance  that  is  attached 
to  biological  parenthood.  Blake  uses  the  latter 
point  to  bolster  her  argument  that  legitimacy  is 
the  norm  and  that  illegitimacy  is  contrary  to  the 
normative  structure  of  the  family.  It  makes  better 
sense  to  me,  however,  to  explain  the  importance 
of  the  biological  tie  as  a  way  of  establishing  a 
bond  of  responsibility  as  between  father  and  child. 
Since  the  "shoulds"  are  generally  weak  in  the  area 
of  family  relationships,  the  biological  tie  comes  to 
be  stressed  in  order  to  shore  up  the  strength  of 
some  of  the  expectations  involved.  Blake's  own 
statement  can  be  used  to  back  up  this  alternative 
explanation. 

A  final  example  of  the  seriousness  with  which 
paternity  is  taken  is  furnished  by  another  question 
in  our  interview.  A  question  was  asked  by  us  as  to 
how  a  young  girl  should  behave  with  a  man  she  is 
going  around  with.  To  the  investigators*  surprise, 
one  of  the  most  salient  types  of  spontaneous 
answer  given  was  that  she  should  "stick  to  him 
alone"  so  that  if  she  should  ever  fcecome  pregnant 
he  could  not  deny  the  child  and  no  one  in  the 


community  could  say  that  anyone  else  might  have 
been  the  father.  (1,  p.  37) 

Such  a  response  clearly  involves  no  concern  about 
the  fact  that  the  child  would  be  illegitimate,  but 
rather  a  concern  about  the  biological  father  being 
definitely  known  so  that  he  would,  presumably, 
support  the  child. 

LOWER-CLASS  VALUES 

Perhaps  the  major  question  that  has  been  raised 
by  Blake  and  Braithwaite  is  about  the  normative 
structure  of  the  lower  class.  Blake's  discussion  is 
mainly  concerned  with  the  normative  status  of 
legitimacy  and  illegitimacy,  and  I  will  therefore 
concentrate  upon  this  area. 

Blake  (1,  pp.  34-39)  contrasts  her  position  with 
Henriques1  (17,  pp.  103-114).  The  latter's  view- 
point is  that  illegitimacy  is  positively  sanctioned 
within  the  lower  class  and  carries  no  social  stigma; 
her  own  position  is  that  legitimacy  alone  is  posi- 
tively sanctioned  within  the  lower  class,  and  that 
illegitimacy  is  stigmatized.  Braithwaite  (6)  has 
commented  on  these  two  contrasting  positions, 
and  although  Blake  (2,  p.  236)  has  objected  to  his 
comments,  my  own  belief  is  that  Braithwaite  has 
provided  us  with  the  key  to  what  the  lower-class 
normative  structure  actually  is  like. 

Blake's  position  is  that  the  middle  class  and 
lower  class  have  the  same  norms.  Henriques'  posi- 
tion is  that  these  norms  differ,  although,  at  one 
point,  he  seems  to  suggest  that  they  may  also  be 
alike. 

The  attitude  towards  legal  marriage  is  ambiva- 
lent. . .  .  Although  no  social  stigma  attaches  to  the 
unmarried  state  and  "living  in  sin"  is  not  a  term  of 
reproach,  marriage  is  often  regarded  as  an  ideal 
which  is  not  within  the  woman's  reach,  (17,  p.  107) 

Henriques  thus  seems  to  be  moving  toward  a  posi- 
tion that  Braithwaite  has  stated  clearly,  and  which 
to  me  represents  a  major  and  important  insight  into 
lower-class  values  and  lower-class  behavior.6  This 
is  that  the  lower  class  subscribes  to  the  general 
values  of  the  society  and  also  has  values  unique  to 
itself.  As  Braithwaite  has  said,  "The  situation  is 

6 1  believe  that  it  is  significant  that  both  Braithwaite  (6)  and  I 
(28)  have  come  upon  this  interpretation  independently.  It  is  an 
interpretation  that  helps  us  to  understand  not  only  lower-class 
behavior,  but  also  the  many  contradictory  statements  that  have 
been  made  about  whether  there  is  a  common  or  a  class-differ- 
entiated value  system  in  any  society.  I  deal  with  these  and 
related  points  in  greater  detail  in  my  book-length  manuscript, 
Lower-class  Families. 
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one  in  which  there  is  a  duality  of  allegiance  to  val- 
ues; and  without  a  comprehension  of  this  duality 
much  of  the  material  on  family  structure  in  the 
West  Indies  just  does  not  make  sense."  (6,  p.  534) 

Blake  argues  that  the  lower-class  Jamaican 
woman  with  an  illegitimate  child  "views  her  situ- 
ation as  onerous"  (2,  p.  236),  but  this  is  not  the 
same  as  saying  that  illegitimacy  is  stigmatized. 
She  also  claims  that  after  the  birth  of  an  illegiti- 
mate child,  women's  lives  become  "tragically  dif- 
ferent from  what  they  had  hoped  or  expected  for 
themselves"  (2,  p.  236),  and  in  using  this,  too,  to 
back  up  her  argument  that  illegitimacy  is  stigma- 
tized she  seems  to  be  ignoring  the  complexities 
and  distinctions  that  revolve  about  such  terms  as 
"hopes,"  "expectations,"  "aspirations,"  and  "val- 
ues." McClelland  has  reviewed  some  of  this  ma- 
terial [26,  pp.  563-572),  and  Braithwaite  has  re- 
ferred to  it  in  his  article  (6,  pp.  543-544). 

Being  aware  of  the  wide  range  of  lower-class 
values  enables  us  to  answer  the  questions  raised 
by  Blake  about  the  lower-class  family.  In  par- 
ticular, we  can  understand  why  legal  marriage 
does  often  take  place  in  the  lower  class,  and  we 
can  also  see  that  we  do  not  have  "two  diametri- 
cally opposed  normative  patterns"  existing  "at  dif- 
ferent ages  among  the  same  people"  (1,  p.  35),  but 
rather  that  these  two  normative  patterns  exist  at 
all  ages  among  the  same  people  and  are  not  dia- 
metrically opposed.  It  is  of  interest  that  Stycos 
[33,  pp.  109-111),  even  in  writing  about  the  social 
disapproval  of  consensual  unions  that  is  expressed 
in  Puerto  Rico,  points  out  that  this  disapproval  is 
not  intense,  and  concludes  that  legal  marriage  and 
consensual  unions  are  two  culturally  permissible 
alternatives.  Legal  marriage  and  a  non-legal  union 
are  not  in  opposition,  but  are,  rather,  two  different 
types  of  acceptable  marital  patterns  among  the 
lower  classes  of  the  West  Indies,  and  perhaps  also 
among  the  lower  classes  in  all  industrialized  or 
industrial-oriented  societies.  This  is  not  to  say 
that  these  two  patterns  are  equally  valued,  nor 
that  there  are  no  regularities  with  respect  to  when 
one  or  the  other  pattern  will  be  followed.  But  it 
must  be  recognized  that  both  of  these  patterns  are 
acceptable  within  the  lower  class,  and  that  neither 
runs  counter  to  the  normative  structure  of  the 
lower  class. 
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20      The  Inner  Life  and 
Outer  World  of  the 
Workingman's  Wife* 

Lee  Rainwater,  Richard  P. 
Coleman,  and  Gerald  Handel 


The  majority  of  research  studies  on  families  focus 
upon  middle-class  populations.  These  are  more 
readily  available  to  the  researchers  and  people  of 
the  middle  class  are  more  willing  to  talk  about  their 
lives  than  members  of  most  other  classes.  Drs.  Rain- 
water, Cofeman,  and  Handel  have  completed  a 
long-term  study  of  the  working-class  family.  This 
selection  contains  a  discussion  of  the  inner  and 
outer  conflicts  and  problems  of  women  of  the  work- 
ing class.  The  authors  draw  skillfully  a  comparison 
between  the  middle-  and  the  working-class  wife: 

*Keprinted,  with  the  permission  of  the  authors  and  the  pub* 
lisher,  from  Lee  Rainwater,  Richard  P.  Coleman,  and  Gerald 
Handel,  WorJw'ngnian's  Wife  (New  York:  Oceana  Publications, 
Inc.,  1959) ,  pp.  42-S6. 


the  differences  in  ability  to  communicate,  to  express 
feelings,  sentiments  and  fears,  moral  values,  emo- 
tional responsiveness,  concept  of  self,  interests,  social 
participation  in  the  community,  and  adaptive 
mechanisms  employed  in  adjusting  to  conditions 
and  situations  of  married  life.  The  authors  make  a 
series  of  generalizations  on  the  life  ways  of  the 
workingman's  wife  based  upon  empirical  research. 
The  reader  should  carefully  scrutinize  these  findings. 

DIMENSIONS  OF  PERSONALITY 

Before  embarking  on  a  discussion  of  the  person- 
ality characteristics  of  the  working-class  wife,  it 
will  be  useful  to  sketch  briefly  what  is  included  in 
the  concept  of  personality.  This  will  provide  a 
perspective  that  will  facilitate  understanding  the 
particular  nature  of  the  group  we  are  describing. 

The  origin  of  personality  is  found  in  the  situa- 
tion of  the  child  at  birth.  The  infant  is  helpless, 
dependent  upon  others,  especially  the  mother,  for 
care.  The  quality  of  that  care  can  range  from  ex- 
treme neglect,  threatening  survival  (as  we  some- 
times learn  from  newspaper  accounts),  to  extreme 
pampering  and  overindulgence.  The  child's  per- 
sonality begins  to  form  in  that  initial  interaction. 
From  it  the  child  develops  his  fundamental  outlook 
upon  the  world  —  feelings  about  the  dependability 
of  others,  assurance  or  anxiety  over  how  ade- 
quately his  needs  will  be  met.  In  this  interaction 
that  goes  on  through  the  first  few  years  of  life, 
the  child  forms  fundamental  conceptions  of  the 
parents,  and  these  become  the  groundwork  on 
which  are  built  more  general  definitions  of  what 
men  and  women  in  general  are  like. 

From  the  way  others,  i.e.,  the  parents  at  first, 
react  to  him,  and  in  connection  with  his  own  inner 
states  of  tension  (such  as  hunger,  fatigue,  anger, 
or  frustration  if  the  parents  do  not  minister  soon 
enough  or  in  a  fully  satisfying  way)  the  child 
begins  to  develop  a  sense  of  himself.  He  learns 
something  of  his  importance  to  others  —  for  exam- 
ple, whether  his  parents  show  pleasure  at  his 
gurgling  or  pay  little  attention.  He  learns,  too, 
something  of  his  own  powers.  From  parental  re- 
action, he  learns  that  he  is  capable  (or  not)  of 
providing  pleasure  to  them. 

When  he  begins  to  walk,  to  ask  questions,  and 
to  do  things  for  himself,  he  gains  self-confidence  in. 
finding  that  his  manipulation  of  things  is  encour- 
aged and  that  his  questions  are  answered.  If  these 
activities  are  treated  by  the  parents  as  a  nuisance, 
if  they  are  punished  or  at  least  discouraged,  the 
child  abandons  them  because  they  have  not  proved 
rewarding.  In  the  course  of  his  basic  learning  ex- 
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periences,  the  child  also  develops  basic  interests, 
concerns,  and  perhaps  preoccupations.  Pleasing 
others,  being  a  success,  being  good,  gaining  pleas- 
ure for  oneself  —  any  one  or  several  of  these  and 
other  aims  may  become  central  and  underlie  many 
later  activities.  Similarly,  standards  and  beliefs 
are  established,  providing  ways  for  dealing  with 
issues  of  morality,  as  well  as  questions  of  taste 
and  preference. 

Sometimes  a  child  becomes  confused,  because 
the  parents  who  have  shown  pleasure  in  him  dur- 
ing infancy,  reverse  their  attitudes  when  the  child 
becomes  active,  getting  into  things  that  disrupt 
adults.  Thus,  at  different  periods  in  development, 
the  child  may  have  experiences  that  seem  incon- 
sistent with  what  has  gone  before. 

This  poses  the  problem  of  how  to  cope  with  such 
inconsistency.  We  call  this  the  problem  of  inte- 
grating experience  into  the  personality.  The  child 
may  become  convinced  that  it  is  impossible  to 
predict  what  may  happen  next.  Derived  from  this 
may  be  the  intention  to  get  as  much  pleasure  for 
himself  as  he  can.  Or,  the  child  may  feel  that 
disappointment  is  always  bound  to  come.  A  third 
possibility  is  determination  to  believe  the  best 
and  disbelieve  in  any  trouble;  one  consequence  of 
this  determination  is  a  diminished  ability  to  deal 
in  realistic  ways  with  difficulties  that  do  arise.  All 
three  of  these  ways  of  coping  with  experience  may 
co-exist  in  the  same  person. 

Indeed,  not  only  inconsistency,  but  oil  new  ex- 
perience must  be  integrated  into  the  individual's 
persona]  organization  as  it  exists  up  to  then. 
Crossing  the  street  for  the  first  time,  starting 
school,  going  out  with  a  person  of  the  opposite  sex 
for  the  first  time,  beginning  the  first  job  —  all  of 
these  give  rise  to  emotions  and  call  upon  the 
person  to  summon  his  skills  and  resources  to  deal 
with  the  situation.  They  may  be  met  with  ease  or 
with  anxiety.  If  the  latter,  the  anxiety  may  persist 
or  may  be  overcome. 

As  a  result  of  childhood  experience,  a  person 
enters  adulthood  with  a  set  of  relatively  enduring 
attitudes,  emotions,  personal  resources  and  skills, 
and  apprehensions.  These  constitute  the  equip- 
ment—  complex  or  simple  —  with  which  reality 
is  appraised  and  action  taken.  While  these  may 
develop,  or  be  altered  with  further  experience,  it 
is  rare  for  marked  reorganization  of  personality  to 
occur.  Essential  continuity  of  personality  is  main- 
tained throughout  adult  life.  (Only  very  recently 
has  research  attention  been  turned  to  the  problem 
of  what  kind  of  personality  changes,  if  any,  take 
place  in  the  course  of  adult  life.) 

With  this  necessarily  brief  sketch  of  the  con- 


cept of  personality  as  background,  we  turn  now  to 
a  discussion  of  the  personality  of  the  working- 
class  wife.  The  statements  describing  the  per- 
sonality of  the  working-class  woman  should  be 
regarded  as  statements  of  central  tendency.  Each 
and  every  working-class  wife  does  not  match 
perfectly  with  each  and  every  characteristic  here 
set  forth.  Still,  the  picture  presented  here  typijies 
the  group  as  a  whole. 

THE  WORKING-CLASS  WOMAN'S 
PERCEPTION  OF  HERSELF  IN  THE  WORLD 

Specific  actions  and  feelings  in  any  area  of  life 
are  in  one  way  or  another  related  to  the  basic 
guidelines  of  personality.  These  refer  to  the  way 
in  which  the  person  places  himself  in  relation  to 
the  world.  The  aggressive  businessman,  for  ex- 
ample, often  sees  the  world  in  terms  of  the  possi- 
bilities it  offers  for  expanding  and  improving  his 
operations.  For  him,  the  world  consists  of  re- 
sources that  he  can  bring  together  into  a  combina- 
tion that  suits  his  aims  and  through  which  he  can 
exert  an  impact.  He  sees  the  external  world  as 
amenable  to  his  manipulation.  He  can  see  that 
through  his  efforts  he  can  change  some  segment  of 
reality.  To  take  another  example,  the  painter 
or  poet  is  likely  to  be  more  interested  in  de- 
veloping and  perfecting  his  perception  and  under- 
standing of  the  external  world  than  in  manipulat- 
ing it.  For  him  the  external  world  consists  of 
interesting  things  to  observe,  to  think  about,  and 
portray  artistically.  For  both  the  businessman 
and  the  artist,  their  own  aims  and  intentions  are 
of  at  least  as  much  weight  and  significance  as  the 
properties  of  the  world  around  them. 

A  central  characteristic  of  the  working-class 
wife  is  her  underlying  conviction  that  most  sig- 
nificant action  originates  from  the  world  external 
to  herself  rather  than  from  within  herself.  For 
her,  the  world  is  largely  unchangeable,  a  kind  of 
massive,  immovable  apparatus  that  is  simply 
there.  When  some  feature  of  it  approaches  her 
she  responds  to  it.  While  not  all  of  these  women 
think  of  themselves  self-consciously  as  "little" 
people,  a  great  many  of  them  do  and  say  so.  This 
is  well  illustrated  in  the  statements  which  many 
made  in  response  to  the  question:  "Are  you  a 
member  of  any  clubs  or  other  organization?" 
Some  of  them  say: 

Fm  not  in  any  clubs  because  I  don't  know  any- 
one who  belongs  to  introduce  me. 
f  haven't  been  asked  to  join  any  club, 
I'm  just  not  the  type  to  get  out  and  meet  people 
easily. 
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I'm  not  very  social  myself.  I'm  too  shy  and 
reserved. 

I'm  the  backward  type  and  I  don't  like  to  mix 
a  lot. 

I  don't  think  I'd  be  very  good  at  it.  I'm  too  self- 
conscious. 

I've  never  been  asked.  Nobody  ever  talked  to 
me  about  anything. 

Td  like  to  join,  but  I  will  wait  until  I'm  asked. 
I'd  like  to  have  some  place  to  go. 

No  one  has  ever  invited  me  to  join.  I'd  like  to 
join,  but  nobody  up  here  bothers  with  me. 

They  don't  interest  me  at  all.  I'm  just  an 
ordinary  person,  and  could  never  take  part  in 
anything  and  I  could  never  belong.  People  scare 
me,  and  I  was  always  shy  even  when  I  went  to 
school. 

I'm  just  a  common  ole  girl. 

You  have  to  have  an  interest  and  I'm  no  pusher. 
I  like  to  be  told  what  to  do. 

In  these  comments,  the  women  express  a  certain 
internal  immobility  and  a  reliance  upon  the  outer 
world  coming  to  them  in  terms  that  are  specific, 
clearly  defined,  and  readily  understood.  Lacking 
such  presented  stimulation,  they  do  not  know  how 
to  go  about  taking  suitable  action  in  unfamiliar 
areas.  They  do  not  know  where  or  how  to  begin. 
They  require,  indeed  crave,  explicit  guidance. 
They  feel  grateful  when  it  is  provided  in  a  form 
they  can  use.  Without  it,  they  feel  self-conscious, 
painfully  conspicuous,  and  quite  uncertain. 

This  feeling  of  smallness  before  the  world  is  not 
restricted  to  a  specific  context,  but  is  pervasive  in 
their  outlook.  The  working-class  woman's  edu- 
cation and  upbringing  have  acquainted  her  with  a 
relatively  small  segment  of  the  world.  She  knows 
what  is  close  to  home.  The  rest  of  the  world  is 
not  furnished  with  signs,  markers,  and  guidelines. 
Consequently,  whenever  it  impinges  on  her  life 
she  is  likely  to  feel  that  it  is  at  best  unsettling. 
She  does  not  know  what  governs  events  and 
people  beyond  her  ken.  With  such  a  meager  chart, 
she  tends  to  see  the  world  beyond  her  doorstep 
and  neighborhood  as  fairly  chaotic,  and  potentially 
catastrophic. 

She  feels  she  has  little  ability  to  influence  the 
larger  forces  and  events  which  affect  her  life. 
She  cannot  provide  for  herself  an  organized  view 
that  would  help  her  orient  herself  in  the  context  of 
larger  happenings  around  her.  In  comparison  with 
the  middle-class  wife,  reality  is,  in  its  ordinary 
presentation  to  her,  flat,  unvarnished,  and  not 
highly  differentiated. 

She  would  like  things  to  go  nicely  and  smoothly, 
and  her  everday  life  may  often  approach  such 


stability,  though  at  the  same  time,  it  often  feels 
dull  and  not  adequately  rewarding. 

A  sense  of  dullness,  as  well  as  hope  for  escape 
from  it,  is  communicated  in  these  stories  to  a  pic- 
ture of  a  young  woman  who  sits  with  her  chin  in 
her  hand  looking  off  into  space. 

It  looks  like  a  mother  after  a  hard  day's  work. 
She  isn't  quite  done  and  wondering  what  to  do 
next.  It  is  the  story  of  motherhood.  There  is  no 
outcome.  The  work  just  goes  on. 

This  reminds  me  of  a  mother  after  a  hard  day 
with  the  kids.  Thinking  what's  going  to  happen 
next,  and  wondering  how  she  can  make  them 
behave  better. 

Probably  a  mother  that  has  been  working  all 
day.  Been  wondering  about  meals,  washing, 
ironing,  and  just  sat  down  for  a  rest  before  start- 
ing in  again.  There  is  no  end.  Just  work. 

Oh,  this  one.  A  woman  with  a  large  family. 
Of  moderate  means.  She's  just  sent  her  children 
off  to  school.  She  is  probably  sitting  there  think- 
ing of  all  she  has  to  do  today.  And  that's  the  end 
of  it.  [Did  she  get  it  done?)  Like  most  women, 
there's  always  more  to  do  tomorrow. 

Yet  always  lurking  nearby  are  potential  threats. 
The  working-class  wife's  outlook  is  shaded  by  a 
fairly  pervasive  anxiety  over  possible  fundamental 
deprivations.  She  is  anxious  about  her  physical 
safety,  stability  of  affection,  dependable  income. 
She  sometimes  lives  in  neighborhoods  where  vio- 
lence is  common,  where  physical  fights  between 
husbands  and  wives  are  not  unknown,  and  where 
tavern  brawls  are  even  more  frequent.  Whether 
or  not  she  has  ever  witnessed  or  been  party  to 
such  occurrences,  she  knows  about  them  and 
knows  that  they  may  take  place  close  by.  She 
knows,  too,  the  threat  of  curtailed  income,  the  loss 
of  dependable  funds  for  necessities  through  lay- 
offs, strikes,  reductions  in  the  hours  of  work. 
These  are  things  she  knows  may  happen.  They 
may  come  upon  her  with  no  advance  warning,  the 
result  of  larger  forces  which  sbe  has  little  ability 
to  influence  or  control.  None  of  these  dire  events 
may  actually  have  happened  to  her,  but  they  are  a 
sufficiently  close  part  of  her  environment  to  seem 
real. 

The  nature  of  her  anxiety  may  be  illustrated  by 
presenting  some  stories  told  to  a  picture  of  a  little 
girl  sitting  in  the  doorway  of  a  cabin.  There  are 
no  other  details  in  the  picture,  so  that  whatever 
respondents  add  to  this  elementary  description  is 
contributed  from  their  own  personalities.  Expe- 
rience has  taught  us  that  most  of  the  stories  told 
to  this  picture  will  be  somewhat  depressed  in 
tone,  so  that  we  do  not  conclude  simply  from  that 
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fact  that  the  storyteller  is  deeply  concerned.  The 
discriminating  features  will  be  pointed  out  below. 

Looks  as  though  her  home  is  not  a  very  nice 
one.  She  looks  as  though  nobody  has  anything  to 
do  with  her.  Trying  to  think  what  she  can  do  to 
make  other  kids  like  her,  and  what  the  folks  could 
do  to  help  the  place  so  folks  would  not  think  they 
are  so  poor.  She  will  get  other  kids  to  like  her 
and  things  will  turn  out  all  right 

Looks  like  a  lonely  little  girl,  sitting  at  the  door- 
way watching  for  somebody.  It  looks  as  if  her 
family  have  gone  away  and  left  her.  Well,  the 
somebody  who  cares  for  her  is  not  going  to  show 
up. 

From  a  picture  of  a  solitary  girl,  these  women 
conclude  that  she  has  been  actively  rejected, 
pushed  aside,  or  left  behind.  This  type  of  story 
does  not  appear  in  the  stories  from  middle-class 
women.  To  be  sure,  they  see  the  girl  in  a  forlorn 
situation.  For  example: 

A  poor  child  all  by  herself.  Living  conditions 
don't  seem  to  be  too  good.  Left  with  too  much 
time,  no  playmates,  nothing  to  occupy  her  mind. 
Could  lead  to  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  Looks  as 
if  the  child  needs  someone  to  love  it  and  protect  it. 

This  woman  construes  the  situation  negatively, 
as  do  the  working-class  women.  Her  story  differs, 
however,  in  at  least  three  significant  respects: 

1.  The    working-class    women    identify    more 
completely  with  the  depicted  girl  than  does  the 
middle-class  woman.   Both  of  the  working-class 
stories  are  told  almost  entirely  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  little  girl,  giving  her  feelings  and  con- 
fining themselves  to  a  description  of  her  situation 
vis-a-vis  those  who  ignore  her.  The  middle-class 
woman  shows  more  distance  from  this  situation; 
she  steps  outside  the  framework  of  the  girl  and 
gives  her  own  comments  upon  this  situation  less 
in  terms  of  personal  relevance  than  in  terms  of 
relevance  to  an  impersonal  generalized  principle, 
i.e.,   idle  and   solitary   children   often   get  into 
trouble.  Thus,  she  can  step  back  and  see  this  as 
a  meaningful  human  situation,  yet  not  one  which 
is  so  directly  related  to  her  own  life. 

2.  The  middle-class  woman  does  not  impute  an 
experience  of  active  rejection,  as  do  the  working- 
class  women,  suggesting  that  she  does  not  con- 
strue the  world  in  such  bruising  terms  as  do  the 
latter. 

3.  Finally,  the  middle-class  woman  proposes  a 
reasonable  remedy  to  the  situation.  The  story  of 
the  first  working-class  woman  does  indeed  in- 
dicate a  happy  ending,  but  with  no  indication  as 


to  how  it  is  brought  about  in  view  of  the  initial 
situation  she  states.  It  is  entirely  wishful. 

The  first  working-class  woman  does  give  evi- 
dence of  active  effort  to  cope  with  her  situation. 
In  fact,  as  we  shall  point  out  in  greater  detail 
below,  many  such  women  show  a  determination 
to  make  their  world  more  satisfactory.  However, 
as  illustrated  in  this  particular  story,  they  en- 
counter some  difficulty  in  thinking  of  specific 
ways  to  achieve  their  resolves. 

One  further  story,  this  from  an  upper-middle- 
class  woman,  will  illustrate  how  a  person  rela- 
tively free  from  anxiety  can  deal  with  this  picture 
of  a  solitary  girl: 

This  is  a  girl  at  a  summer  camp.  She  sees 
chipmunks  and  squirrels  near  the  door  and  she  is 
sitting  real  still  so  as  not  to  frighten  them  away. 
If  she  watches  long  enough,  they  will  come  up 
and  take  some  food  from  her. 

Not  only  does  she  see  the  log  cabin  as  part  of  a 
summer  camp  instead  of  as  a  deprived  home 
(either  interpretation  is  reasonable  in  view  of 
what  is  actually  depicted)  but  she  is  also  able 
to  see  the  girl  as  being  giving  —  feeding  animals, 
instead  of  seeing  her  as  deprived.  Furthermore, 
the  girl  is  seen  as  entirely  in  control  of  her  own 
behavior;  she  is  sitting  there  because  she  wants 
to,  is  able  to  regulate  her  conduct  in  line  with  her 
self-chosen  aim.  The  behavior  imputed  to  the  girl 
is  realistic  and  specific  in  the  light  of  her  aim. 

In  sum,  it  is  not  necessary  to  respond  to  a 
picture  of  a  solitary  girl  sitting  in  a  rude  cabin 
with  a  story  of  deprivation  and  rejection.  Nor, 
if  deprivation  is  seen,  is  it  necessary  to  respond  so 
directly  and  immediately  as  though  it  related  to 
one's  own  life.  The  working-class  women  tend 
overwhelmingly  to  respond  to  the  picture  in  the 
latter  fashion  —  reflecting  their  concerns.  The 
middle-class  women  tend  to  show  much  greater 
freedom  from  such  concerns.1  The  differences 
between  the  working-class  women  and  upper- 
middle-class  women  are  generally  greater  than 
the  differences  between  the  former  and  lower- 
middle-class  women.  This  is  true  not  only  in  the 
area  of  personality  just  discussed,  but  overall. 

We  have  pointed  out  that  the  working-class 
wife  is  heavily  reliant  on  the  external  world  as  it 

1To  obviate  possible  misunderstandings,  it  should  be  noted 
that  no  interpretation  rests  only  on  stories  presented  illustra- 
tively, or,  in  fact,  on  stories  only  to  one  card.  Within  the  com- 
pass of  this  report,  it  will  not  be  possible  always  to  present 
detailed  story  analyses  as  in  this  instance.  The  reader  will  be 
able  to  appraise  later  illustrative  stories  in  terms  of  the  inter- 
pretive procedure  exemplified  above. 
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presents  itself  to  her,  and  that  this  means  further 
that  she  is  reliant  upon  her  immediate  environ- 
ment. The  immediate  environment  is  the  source 
of  the  stimulation  she  can  respond  to  and  cope 
with;  beyond  it  lies  what  is  for  her  an  unknown 
and  uncharted  realm. 

The  most  important  elements  in  her  world  are 
the  people  in  her  family.  This,  of  course,  is  largely 
true  for  the  middle-class  wife  as  well.  But  the 
working-class  wife,  so  overwhelmingly  bound  up 
in  them,  with  few  significant  connections  to  any- 
thing beyond,  is  faced  with  the  problem  of  what 
her  life  would  be  like  if  anything  should  happen 
to  her  family.  And  we  find  that  among  the 
working-class  wives  loneliness  is  widely  feared. 
Though  it  is  not  necessarily  in  the  forefront  of 
their  minds,  it  looms  as  a  disquieting  possibility. 
This  insecurity  regarding  the  stability  and  de- 
pendability of  ties  to  others  can  be  illustrated  by 
these  stories  to  a  picture  of  a  young  woman  stand- 
ing with  downcast  head,  her  face  covered  with  her 
right  hand.  Her  left  is  stretched  forward  against 
a  door. 

This  looks  like  there  might  have  been  a  quarrel 
between  her  and  her  husband.  It  looks  like  she's 
pretty  depressed  by  it.  I  get  the  feeling  of  — 
wonder  if  he'll  come  back  or  is  he  definitely  gone. 
Doesn't  look  like  a  case  of  family  grief  for  there 
would  be  others  around  her.  Ifs  a  quarrel 
between  the  two,  I  guess.  She's  waiting  at  the 
door  wondering  if  he's  coming  back  in,  or  the 
door  is  closed  definitely. 

Looks  like  a  woman  just  got  some  bad  news. 
Maybe  her  husband  left  her  or  died  or  went  away. 
She's  beside  herself  and  heartbroken.  She  will 
just  have  to  go  on,  that's  all. 

She's  crying  because  her  husband  left  her  with 
two  kids.  Another  woman,  yeah,  it's  another 
woman.  He's  no  good,  anyway.  This  woman  got  a 
divorce  in  the  end.  He  drank  too  much  —  too 
many  times  —  too  often. 

That,  I  don't  know.  Unless  something  has  hap- 
pened. Maybe  she  lost  her  father.  Or  her  mother. 
Or  her  husband.  Some  sorrow.  I  don't  know  how 
it  will  come  out.  You  got  to  look  —  let  it  work 
out  for  them.  That  is  best. 

This  one  looks  like  she's  been  hurt  or  some- 
thing. Some  tragedy  or  something  and  she's  cry- 
ing. Either  that  or  she's  just  had  a  fight  with  her 
boyfriend.  She  may  have  been  out  on  a  date 
and  talked  to  some  other  boy  and  her  boyfriend 
didn't  like  it.  (How  come  out?]  Oh,  she'll 
probably  make  up  with  him  and  they'll  get  along 
fine  until  the  next  time.  Could  have  been  a  lot  of 
things. 

Further  evidence  of  their  fear  of  loneliness  and 
of  their  desire  to  remain  close  to  people  comes 


from  a  projective  question  in  which  we  asked  our 
respondents  to  tell  us  what  they  would  most  and 
least  like  to  be  turned  into  if  a  magician  were  to 
change  them  into  something  other  than  a  human 
being.  The  most  common  type  of  working-class 
response  was  along  these  lines: 

A  dog,  because  it  is  so  faithful. 

A  French  poodle,  it's  well  fed,  brushed  and 
people  pet  it. 

A  house  bird  because  of  the  love  people  give  it. 

The  bed  my  children  lay  on  so  I  could  still  be 
close  to  them. 

A  house,  so  I  could  watch  people's  lives  and  be 
close  to  home. 

A  fairy,  so  I  could  watch  over  the  kids  and 
other  people. 

Two-thirds  of  the  working-class  women  gave 
responses  which  indicate  a  desire  to  continue  to 
be  with  people,  to  nurture  them,  to  be  nurtured  by 
them,  or  to  have  power  over  them.  Only  one-third 
of  the  middle-class  women  gave  such  responses. 
Instead,  they  were  more  likely  to  give  responses 
which  represent  a  desire  to  escape,2  or  simply  for 
contentment  all  by  one's  self: 

A  bird  because  it  can  fly  wherever  it  wants  and 
see  the  world. 

A  cloud  because  it  is  so  light  and  frothy  and 
free. 

A  cow  so  I  could  just  lie  around  and  eat  grass. 

A  flower  that  blooms  for  years. 

The  middle-class  women  are  able  to  use  this 
chance  to  fantasy  about  what  they  might  other- 
wise be,  and  often  think  only  of  themselves  in 
such  a  fantasy.  The  working-class  women  still 
prefer  to  see  themselves  closely  tied  to  people 
and  they  don't  so  often  want  to  "get  away  from 
it  all." 

In  the  life  of  the  working-class  wife,  the  ties 
that  matter  can  be  disrupted  for  little  reasons  and 
for  big.  Disruption  can  be  final  because  of  death 
or  desertion  —  or  repetitive  because  of  recurrent 
jealousy  or  friction.  The  stories  cited  (and  dozens 
of  similar  ones  in  our  data)  indicate  something  of 
the  potentiality  of  disorganization  that  hovers 
close  to  the  lives  of  these  women.  This  is  perhaps 
nowhere  better  expressed  than  in  this  story  to  the 
card  depicting  the  woman  with  downcast  head: 

Oh  my  I  tell  you,  it  reminds  me  of  when  I  was 
goin'  to  have  my  baby.  I  didn't  know  what  to  do. 
I  was  geftin'  myself  ready,  and  my  two  boys 

3  For  a  discussion  of  spatial  symbolism,  see  Chapter  m,  "The 
Lansons:  Equanimity  and  Its  Vicissitudes/'  in  Hess*  Robert  D. 
and  Handel,  Gerald,  Family  Worlds,  Chicago:  University  of  Chi- 
cago Press,  1959. 
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ready.  And  I  didn't  know  what  to  do.  It  reminds 
me  of  myself.  My  husband's  father  was  dyin', 
and  he  was  gone,  and  I  was  tryin*  to  get  my  uncle. 

Looking  at  the  working-class  wife's  life  in  terms 
of  her  central  concerns,  we  find  that  her  life  has  a 
somewhat  elemental  character.  Her  central  con- 
cerns are  close  to  the  most  basic  human  events: 
birth,  illness,  accomplishing  the  tasks  and  chores 
of  daily  life.  Everybody  has  these  concerns  to 
some  extent,  but  they  tend  to  be  much  more 
central  for  the  working-class  woman  than  they  do 
for  middle-class  women  and,  more  generally, 
women  of  higher  social  status. 

The  personalities  of  the  working-class  women 
tend  to  be  relatively  less  developed  and  elabo- 
rated, and  hence,  less  involved  with  more 
"civilized"  concerns  such  as  group  life  and  its 
ramifications.  Their  aims  and  interests  tend  to  be 
closer  to  home,  less  far  flung,  and  to  have  fewer 
points  of  anchorage.  Their  energy  goes  into  main- 
taining life  and  improving  it  within  the  framework 
that  is  taken  for  granted,  rather  than  altering  the 
framework. 

The  life  of  the  working-class  wife  is  charac- 
terized by  much  uncertainty.  Though  her  life  is 
fairly  circumscribed,  and  seems  to  her  often 
routine  and  dull,  she  nonetheless  has  a  sense  of 
uncertainty.  This  partly  derives  from  the  fact 
that  most  of  her  energy  goes  into  day-to-day 
living.  She  does  not  have,  or  make  use  of,  large 
time  perspectives  that  give  her  a  sense  of  on- 
goingness  and  a  sense  of  moving  through  Me  on 
an  assured  course.  This  shows  up,  among  other 
ways,  in  the  fairly  marked  tendency  not  to  give 
endings  to  thematic  apperception  stories,  except 
when  pushed  by  the  interviewer,  and  often  not 
even  then.  This  reflects  the  uncertainty  of  these 
women  as  a  group.  They  can  look  at  a  picture 
and  propose  what  might  be  going  on,  but  they  do 
not  know  how  it  might  come  out.  At  the  same 
time,  they  do  wish  to  follow  the  rules  set  down  by 
the  interviewer  on  the  form  of  story  to  be  told, 
and  they  do  wish  things  to  work  out  smoothly  and 
pleasantly.  Often,  therefore,  they  attempt  to  meet 
both  of  these  requirements  by  saying  simply  that 
everything  will  work  out  all  right. 

The  evidence  indicates  that  working-class  wives 
do  indeed  lead  difficult  lives.  As  a  group,  they 
tend  to  find  the  world  an  uncomfortable  and  rather 
trying  place.  This  is  in  contrast  to  other  groups 
of  American  women  we  have  studied. 

However,  it  would  be  misleading  to  suggest  that 
their  lives  are  nothing  but  hardship  and  distress. 
They  certainly  find  occasions  for  enjoyment  and 
there  are  situations  which  give  pleasure.  This, 


however,  is  not  the  prevailing  tone  of  their  lives, 
but  rather  a  somewhat  mitigating  circumstance. 
As  we  shall  point  out  in  more  detail  in  the  next 
section  of  this  chapter,  these  women  have  a 
capacity  for  accepting  a  great  deal  that  comes 
their  way.  But  this  acceptance  is  not  the  same  as 
genuine  contentment  or  deep  satisfaction  with 
their  lot. 

THE  BASIC  AIMS  AND  RESOURCES 

To  the  working-class  woman,  life  is  a  somewhat 
chancy  affair.  She  is  basically  a  person  who  waits 
for  what  it  brings  to  her  door,  rather  than  marking 
out  her  own  path,  and  she  is  never  quite  sure  of 
what  it  will  bring.  Because  of  this  fundamental 
stance,  her  life  is  doubly  vulnerable.  On  the  one 
hand,  it  tends  to  be  unrewarding:  dull,  routine, 
and  lacking  in  deep  fulfillment.  She  does  not  have 
much  sense  of  going  anywhere,  of  developing,  of 
progressive  inner  enrichment.  On  the  other  hand, 
life  is  unpredictable:  open  to  sudden  deprivations 
and  unhappy  turns  of  fate.  Such  a  woman  gives 
much  evidence  of  being  familiar  with  unhappi- 
ness,  if  not  resigned  to  it.  When  there  is  an  ele- 
ment of  resignation  in  this  outlook,  there  are  also 
elements  of  vitality.  The  working-class  woman 
does  hope  for  ways  to  surmount,  if  not  alter,  the 
circumstances  of  her  life. 

Two  major  aims  are  evident.  One  central 
motive  is  the  search  for  a  stable  world.  These 
women  want  to  reduce  their  vulnerability.  Some- 
thing of  their  inner  need  in  this  direction  is 
evident  in  stories  given  to  a  rather  weird  picture 
of  cloud  formations  overhanging  a  snow-covered 
cabin  in  the  country. 

Looks  like  something  on  a  lost  island,  a  ship 
lost  at  sea.  Badio  warnings.  Somebody  is  out  to 
rescue  them.  I'd  be  terrified  to  be  way  out  there* 

I  can't  see  any  people.  Just  winter  and  cold. 
Maybe  it  is  about  to  have  a  snowstorm  and  lots 
of  people  will  get  hurt. 

What  could  this  be?  A  storm?  A  house?  Oh, 
now  I  know.  It's  a  storm  coming  up  near  a  lake 
shore.  There  is  a  small  house,  a  cabin.  The  people 
in  it  are  frightened.  So  much  storm  and  what  will 
it  do  to  the  house?  Will  they  have  to  leave?  WiU 
somebody  come  and  get  them?  And  how  will 
they  get  the  kids  out?  I  bet  you  they  are  really 
worried  in  there.  What  weather/  I  never  would 
lite  to  live  next  to  the  lake  that  close. 

What  is  that  supposed  to  be?  Loots  like  a 
modern  art  finger  painting.  That  is  real  weird, 
something  haunted.  There  are  two  people  in  the 
window.  It  is  a  weird  night,  like  Halloween, 
Spoofey.  I  would  be  scared  to  live  in  a  house  Jl&e 
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that.  That  must  be  far  out  in  the  country  some- 
where with  never  a  soul  in  sight  to  see  you.  Hard 
to  get  a  doctor,  too.  This  type  of  house  would  not 
be  what  we  want  Ours  ought  to  be  friendly, 
among  other  houses,  with  streets  and  a  telephone 
so  you  can  talk  to  people. 

I  don't  know.  It  looks  like  a  house.  There's 
windows.  Looks  like  they're  in  a  tough  spot.  Not 
in  a  house  on  land  but  in  the  water.  I  don't  know 
how  they  feel,  but  I'd  be  scared.  They'll  probably 
be  rescued  and  everything  will  come  out  all  right. 

The  personal  references  in  these  stories,  the 
spontaneous  comments  about  how  "I  would  feel," 
testify  to  the  reality  of  the  apprehension  con- 
cerning the  potentially  devastating  effects  of  ex- 
ternal forces.  The  weird  stimulation  of  this 
picture  is  handled  quite  differently  by  a  working- 
class  woman  who  feels  rather  more  secure  than 
most: 

It  looks  like  a  cozy  little  home.  There's  a  storm 
brewing  on  the  outside.  It  looks  like  the  light's  on. 
Looks  like  it  would  be  warm  and  comfortable 
inside  like  there's  no  worries  on  the  inside.  Safe 
from  the  storm  and  so  on. 

Not  only  are  working-class  women  seeking  greater 
stability.  They  also  want  to  add  some  brightness 
to  life.  They  do  not  expect  that  it  can  become 
altogether  rosy,  but  there  is  hope  that  the  dullness 
can  be  relieved.  They  do  not  expect  that  this 
will  come  about  through  any  alteration  of  attitude 
on  their  part,  but  rather  that  external  events  can 
occasionally  be  bright.  This  hopefulness  is  illus- 
trated in  these  stories  told  to  the  picture  of  the 
woman  sitting  with  chin  in  hand,  staring  off  into 
space: 

The  only  thing  I  seem  to  see  is  she's  thinking 
about  something.  They  just  don't  mean  anything. 
She's  studying  about  something.  Maybe  she's 
looking  forward  to  something. 

Oh,  you  know.  You  are  always  the  hero  of 
your  own  dreams.  She  is  married,  a  mother  with 
pre-school  kids.  Having  a  quiet  cup  of  tea  and 
thinking:  Oh,  if  Saturday  night  we  could  just  live 
it  up.  Pay  day  is  coming  and  she  might  make  it  at 
that.  When  is  pay  day,  I  wonder? 

The  working-class  woman  has  many  personal  re- 
sources that  she  can  put  to  the  service  of  her 
aims,  resources  that  help  to  temper  the  difficulties 
of  her  life.  We  have  emphasized  the  prepon- 
derant importance  of  the  external  world,  and  have 
pointed  out  that  this  basic  relationship  to  the 
world  has  several  implications.  This  principle  has 
bearing  in  the  present  context,  for  in  keeping  with 
her  perception  of  herself,  in  relation  to  outer 


reality,  is  her  deep  conviction  that,  with  good 
fortune,  one  can  be  saved  from  or  spared  un- 
pleasantness but  one  cannot  be  personally  suc- 
cessful against  it.  If  one  cannot  be  spared,  one 
can  hope  that  there  are  ways  to  live  with  what 
does  come.  Just  as  she  looks  outside  of  and 
beyond  herself  for  the  initial  determinants  of  her 
life,  so  she  looks  for  the  powers  that  can  revise  it. 
She  has  a  number  of  techniques  for  this. 

Perhaps  the  most  frequent  is  her  inclination  to 
wish  unpleasantness  away.  Wishfulness  is  her 
most  easily  summoned  resource.  She  wishes  that 
just  as  life  has  taken  an  unpleasant  turn,  it  may 
next  take  a  pleasant  one.  She  hopes  that  from 
somewhere,  someone  or  something  will  appear 
that  will  relieve  her  ache  or  solve  her  problem. 
Her  wish  may  be  extravagant  in  the  sense  that  she 
looks  for  a  force  of  superhuman  efficacy.  It  is, 
however,  not  always  extravagant  in  the  sense 
that  she  wants  immense  realms  of  gratification 
that  are  inaccessible.  The  content  of  her  wishes 
may  be  relatively  modest,  as  in  the  just  quoted 
story  of  the  woman  hoping  that  pay  day  will 
make  it  possible  to  live  it  up  on  Saturday  night. 

The  importance  of  such  wishfulness  is  illus- 
trated in  the  comment  of  a  woman  who  told  a 
long  story  but  did  not  give  it  an  ending.  Pressed 
by  the  interviewer,  she  added: 

Oh  well,  a  happy  ending.  I  do  not  like  endings 
to  be  unhappy.  Not  in  the  movies  or  anything. 
There  is  too  much  of  that  in  real  life  to  have  it 
in  stories  or  movies.  I  definitely  want  happy 
endings. 

In  addition  to  simple  wishing,  many  of  these 
women  also  make  use  of  the  more  formal  tech- 
nique of  praying.  There  are  frequent  references 
to  praying  and  putting  faith  in  God  to  see  one 
through  or  drive  away  the  source  of  difficulty. 

While  wishes  may  or  may  not  come  true  in 
the  end,  life  still  has  to  be  lived  and  difficulties 
have  to  be  lived  with.  We  spoke  earlier  of  the 
working-class  women's  familiarity  with  unhap- 
piness,  and  this  very  familiarity  becomes  an  im- 
portant source  of  strength.  Attuned  as  their  ex- 
pectations are,  these  women  tend  to  have  a  fairly 
considerable  fortitude.  It  is  as  though  they  know 
it  all  so  well  that  nothing  new  can  really  throw 
them.  This  is  not  to  say  that  they  are  insensitive 
and  do  not  have  feelings  when  some  new  un- 
toward event  comes  their  way.  Rather,  their 
response  bespeaks  a  certain  quality  of  realism  and 
practicality.  They  know  life  is  not  a  bed  of  roses 
and  they  feel  they  cannot  let  it  get  them  down. 
Throughout  our  material  there  is  evidence  of  a 
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determination  to  keep  going,  a  resolve  supported 
by  the  kind  of  wishfulness  we  have  described. 
This  they  have  to  do.  They  will  continue  to  look 
for  alleviation  and  improvement,  but  in  the  mean- 
time, they  will  carry  on.  They  often  feel  dismay 
or  anxiety  or  uncertainty  as  to  how  it  is  possible 
to  carry  on  —  feelings  exemplified  in  these  stories 
(to  the  picture  of  the  woman  with  chin  in  hand): 

To  me  this  looks  like  a  hard  working  mother 
who  is  trying  to  support  her  children  alone.  She  is 
wondering  how  she  can  manage  without  a  hus- 
band to  guide  her.  She  is  trying  to  decide  if  she 
should  continue  on  or  perhaps  remarry.  She 
hasn't  made  her  own  mind  up  as  to  what  to  do, 
and  that  is  the  way  my  story  would  end. 

This  same  woman  also  exemplifies  the  search 
for  stability  and  the  determination  to  keep  going 
in  her  story  to  another  picture  (a  picture  of  two 
shadowy  figures) : 

What  in  the  world  is  this?  It  is  one  of  these 
modernistic  conceptions  of  a  husband  and  wife 
looking  toward  the  future  together.  The  feelings 
are  that  as  long  as  they  are  together  they  can  work 
out  anything.  They  know  whatever  problems  they 
have  they  can  overcome  and  reach  their  goal. 

Further  illustrations  of  wishfulness  and  uncer- 
tainty are  provided  by  these  stories: 

I'd  say  that  poor  lady  has  some  troubles  on  her 
mind.  She  is  tired  and  would  like  to  get  away 
from  it.  I  get  that  way  myself  at  times  where  I'd 
like  to  just  get  away.  Her  mind  is  just  wandering 
and  how  can  you  have  an  outcome? 

Looks  like  me  at  times.  Wishes  her  bills  were 
all  paid  for.  Like  me,  she's  sitting  there  and  wait- 
ing. Real  dreamy. 

ril  bet  she  can't  make  ends  meet,  just  like  me. 
Maybe  someone  is  ill  in  the  family  and  she  is 
quite  worried.  She  is  wondering  how  things  will 
work  out  and  Tin  sure  all  will  be  well.  It  usually 
is  when  you  are  the  most  worried. 

To  be  able  to  believe  the  best,  even  when  matters 
seem  at  their  lowest  ebb,  represents  a  degree  and 
kind  of  strength.  In  any  case,  the  need  to  carry  on 
is  evident.  For  example: 

She  looks  like  she  is  thinking  or  very  worried. 
Something  must  be  troubling  her.  I  look  like  that 
sometimes  when  I  don't  know  what  to  fix  for  a 
meal.  She  might  figure  it  all  out  or  Just  go  on 
working  and  skip  the  worry. 

On  the  surface,  it  may  seem  paradoxical  to  de- 
scribe these  woman  as  both  realistic  and  wishful, 
but  the  seeming  paradox  is  resolved  by  reoogniz- 
ing  that  the  two  tendencies  function  in  two 


different  contexts.  The  realistic,  pragmatic  quality 
of  personality  is  the  way,  by  and  large,  that  they 
meet  everyday  life.  They  do  not  and  cannot  kid 
themselves  about  what  is  going  on  before  their 
eyes.  They  do  not  wear  rose-colored  glasses  in 
the  present.  They  do  not  insistently  believe  the 
best  of  others,  any  more  than  they  do  of  them- 
selves. They  know  that  people  act  from  dubious 
motives  as  well  as  those  that  are  commendable. 
They  know,  too,  that  stress,  strain,  and  hardship 
are  part  of  life,  at  least  of  their  lives.  They  are 
generally  candid,  even  outspoken  persons,  with 
little  inclination  toward  or  skill  in  the  use  of 
euphemism. 

In  all  these  ways,  then,  these  women  are 
realistic.  They  clearly  see  what  life  brings  and 
they  know  what  is  required  of  them  to  keep  their 
heads  above  water. 

Wishfulness,  then,  is  operative  primarily  in  re- 
gard to  change,  rather  than  being  a  self-deception 
about  the  present.  The  women  are  partially  sus- 
tained by  the  belief  that  things  will  get  better, 
that  life  will  take  a  new  turn  toward  the  sun. 

One  very  important  way  the  working-class 
woman  has  for  alleviating  some  of  the  harsher 
aspects  of  her  life  is  to  make  herself  and  her 
surroundings  as  attractive  as  she  can.  If  we  recall 
the  interview  excerpts  at  the  opening  of  this 
chapter  it  can  be  seen  that  these  women  tend  to 
be  highly  self-conscious,  sometimes  in  a  quite  un- 
comfortable way.  Prettying  up  themselves  and 
their  surroundings  reassures  them  that  life  is  not 
so  bad,  after  all.  By  giving  themselves  a  lift  in 
this  way,  they  feel  better  able  to  cope  with  things. 

Well,  she's  a  young  girl.  It  looks  like  she's 
meditating  on  what  she  should  wear.  She's  think- 
ing about  something  pleasant,  and  it's  probably 
what  dress  her  new  boyfriend  would  like. 

I  don't  know.  She's  probably  got  all  her  work 
done,  her  housework  caught  up.  Wandering  what 
her  husband's  doing.  Pretty,  isn't  she?  Kinda  old- 
timey  lookin'. 

This  is  a  teen-ager  thinking  about  a  prom.  She 
looks  like  her  mind  is  way  off  —  how  her  dress 
will  look,  will  she  have  a  lot  of  dances.  She  hopes 
to  have  a  good  time,  but  isn't  sure.  She  is  in  fact 
quite  pensive  about  it. 

Often  the  need  to  feel  attractive  is  realized  more 
extensively  in  fantasy  than  in  outer  behavior. 
That  is  to  say,  this  self-consciousness  may  inhibit 
the  woman  in  her  manifest  efforts  to  make  her- 
self attractive,  though  the  latter  are  not  at  all  pre- 
cluded. 

An  analysis  of  a  group  of  figure  drawings  col- 
lected from  a  small  group  of  working-  and  middle- 
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class  women  has  particular  bearing  on  the  point 
under  discussion  and  supports  a  view  of  these 
working-class  women  as  coping  with  a  sense  of 
personal  unattractiveness  by  attempts  to  achieve  a 
more  favorable  self-regard.3  From  the  analysis  we 
note  a  trend  toward  romantic  idealizations  leading 
to  wishes  for  beauty.  The  women's  self -concepts 
tend  to  veer  between  the  unrealistic  and  the 
unattractive.  Nonetheless,  a  certain  optimism  is 
implied  by  these  strivings. 

In  some  of  the  drawings  a  generally  unattractive 
image  of  the  self  is  projected.  More  commonly, 
some  effort  is  made  to  develop  a  feeling  of  pretti- 
ness  and  beauty.  Curly  hair  is  carefully  drawn; 
breasts  are  developed;  expressions  are  made 
cheerful  and  outgoing;  long  eyelashes  are  given; 
cute  up-turned  noses  and  Cupid's  bow  mouths  are 
common. 

If  we  bear  in  mind  the  working-class  woman's 
multiple  vulnerability,  as  well  as  her  self- 
consciousness,  we  can  understand  her  inclination 
to  romanticize  herself  as  a  tendency  toward  pro- 
tective egocentricity.  She  is  a  good  deal  less 
certain  about  where  her  favorable  experiences 
will  originate  than  she  is  about  the  unfavorable. 
Therefore,  one  of  the  ways  in  which  she  responds 
is  to  confer  favorable  ones  upon  herself.  She 
tries  to  enhance  her  attractiveness  in  her  own 
eyes,  with  the  hope  that  others  and  particularly 
her  husband,  will  be  able  to  see  her  as  she  wants 
to  see  herself.  This  hope  that  her  wished-for  view 
of  herself  will  become  and  remain  visible  is 
another  manifestation  of  the  general  orientation 
to  the  external  that  we  have  observed  in  so  many 
forms  and  contexts.  Concern  about  loss  of  at- 
tractiveness is  indicated  in  these  stories  to  a 
picture  showing  a  young  woman,  and,  in  the  back- 
ground, an  old  woman  wearing  a  shawl  over  her 
head. 

Looks  like  the  younger  gal  doesn't  want  to  look 
at  the  old  woman  because  she  may  look  like  that 
in  a  few  years. 

Is  that  an  old  woman  trying  to  remember  how 
she  Jooked  in  her  early  thirties?  The  expression 
in  the  older  woman's  eyes  shows  she  thought  she 
was  once  a  very  attractive  woman.  No  amount  of 
remembering  will  ever  make  her  look  like  that 
again. 

The  only  thing  I  can  think  of,  the  artist  has 
painted  a  woman  as  she  is  today,  and  how  she  will 
be  in  years  to  come.  She  is  laughing  at  herself  for 
changing  so  much. 

This  woman  is  trying  to  think  of  what  she  is 

8  The  drawings  were  analyzed  by  Sidney  J,  Levy,  Ph.D.,  Director 
of  Psychological  Services,  Social  Research,  Inc. 


going  to  look  like  when  she  gets  older.  She  is 
worried  about  it. 

Several  times  we  have  pointed  out  the  po- 
tentially disrupted  and  unsettling  character  of  the 
working-class  woman's  life.  A  great  deal  of  what 
we  have  said  and  diversely  illustrated  is  summed 
up  in  a  story  such  as  this,  told  to  a  picture  of  a 
shadowy  silhouette  figure: 

What  am  I  supposed  to  make  out  of  this? 
This  looks  like  a  man  in  trouble.  I  don't  know 
what  kind  of  trouble.  He  just  looks  like  he  is  in 
trouble.  Home  life,  maybe.  He  is  worried.  He  is 
in  darkness.  He  looks  like  he  has  got  these  hard 
lines.  He  is  still  worried.  Well,  he  has  been 
working  for  ten  years  for  the  same  company. 
They  are  laying  off  people.  He  has  been  with 
them  ten  years.  Now  he  is  getting  laid  off.  He 
does  not  know  if  he  can  get  another  job.  He 
does  not  know  if  he  can  any  more.  That  is  a 
crisis  that  passes.  There  is  light  in  the  picture. 
He  will  get  a  job  in  the  steel  mills  or  something. 
He  will  rebound.  He  will  get  a  better  position 
than  he  had,  if  he  will  go  to  school.  Something 
better  for  himself.  He  takes  up  a  trade,  lef s  say. 
Generally,  most  people  have  a  little  nest  egg  to 
tide  them  over.  He  will  be  set. 

To  this  vague  picture,  this  woman  has  little  diffi- 
culty detailing  a  troubled  life.  Our  attention  is 
drawn  not  only  to  the  account  of  hardship  but  to 
the  quality  of  dramatic  suddenness.  In  the  telling, 
she  is  deterred  by  the  need  to  repeat  that  after  a 
long  period  of  presumed  stability,  there  is  a 
sudden  and  unexplained  intervention  by  which 
the  stability  is  overturned.  From  stories  such  as 
this,  we  learn  that  the  readers  not  only  fear,  but 
are  also  fascinated  with,  dramatically  impressive 
events.  It  is  as  if  they  cannot  let  alone  events 
which  are  drastic  or  impressive  or  strange.  They 
have  a  positive  interest  in  concrete  and  detailed 
accounts  of  such  happenings.4  At  times  they  ex- 
perience wonder  and  even  awe.  Such  events  give 
testimony  to  the  overwhelming  power  of  the 
external  world,  and  this  is  a  power  with  which 
these  women  have  repeatedly  to  come  to  terms. 
As  we  have  seen,  it  is  a  task  which  is  never 
finished  and  must  be  confronted  over  and  over 
again  in  various  forms  and  representations. 

This  dynamic  motive  provides  certain  definite 
kinds  of  gratification.  First,  there  is  the  implicit 
realization  that  this  could  happen  to  me,  but  it's 

*This  kind  of  interest  is  not  restricted  to  the  readers.  It  prob- 
ably underlies  and  supports  such  diverse  kinds  of  reading  as 
mystery  stories,  science  fiction,  human  interest  stories  of  many 
kinds,  news  stories  of  the  kind  that  predominate  in  what  is 
known  as  the  "sensational"  press.  It  is  undoubtedly  an  im- 
portant contributing  motive  in  the  reading  of  the  FBG  magazines. 
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not;  this  time  it's  happening  to  someone  else. 
This  should  not  be  construed  as  a  gloating  over 
someone  else's  misfortune,  but  more  simply  a 
kind  of  relief  that  one  is  not  the  victim  of  all  the 
terrible  things  that  can  happen. 

Thus,  a  second  kind  of  gratification  is  provided. 
This  is  the  realization  of  not  being  alone  in  a 
catastrophic  world  but  together  with  others  who 
are  in  the  same  boat  Deeply  unpleasant  ex- 
perience is  potentially  isolating.  The  temptation  to 
wonder  "Why  me?"  is  frequent.  Adaptation  to 
reality  is  served  by  knowing  that  others  have 
troubles,  too.  Difficulties  can  more  readily  be 
regarded  as  part  of  life  which  all  face,  rather  than 
something  that  sets  one  apart. 

A  third  value  that  derives  from  this  fascinated 
interest  in  drastic  experience  is  that  the  person 
learns  what  to  do  "if  it  should  happen  to  me." 
Without  being  aware  of  it,  the  woman  frequently 
utilizes  such  encounters  as  a  kind  of  preparation 
for  a  time  when  she  may  have  to  face  a  similar 
situation  in  her  own  life. 

The  working-class  woman's  life  circumstances 

—  her  closeness  to  and  expectation  of  difficulty, 
her  interest  in  direct  human  happenings,  her  rela- 
tive  isolation   and   apprehension   of   loneliness 

—  contribute  to  a  particular  kind  of  emotional 
interest  in  others.  As  we  have  seen,  she  is  more 
than  ordinarily  responsive  to  misfortune,  so  that 
pity    and    sympathy    for    the    unfortunate    are 
among  the  most  readily  experienced  emotions. 
These   women  readily  feel  an  interest  in   the 
troubles  of  others,  and  they  readily  understand 
what  it  means  to  be  in  difficulty.  Sympathy  and 
pity  are  not  threatening  or  inwardly  disruptive 
emotions,  and  they  provide  a  way  of  mastering 
anxiety  that  might  be  aroused  through  too  great  an 
identification  with  troubles  of  others.  Perhaps  the 
most  important  function  served  by  these  feelings, 
however,  is  that  they  provide  a  line  of  contact 
with  people.    The  emotional  capacities   of  the 
working-class  woman  are  not  richly  elaborated; 
she  does  not  develop  highly  diversified  or  nuanced 
ties  to  others.  Pity  and  sympathy  are  feelings  that 
she  does  know  and  understand,  that  are  familiar, 
and  that  are  available  to  her.  They  are  for  her 
unambiguous  ways  of  being  socially  related  to 
others,  of  feeling  close  to  them. 

OBSTACLES  TO  REALIZING  HER  AIMS 

We  have  discussed  what  the  working-class 
woman's  psychological  situation  is  in  the  world, 
what  her  aims  are  in  relation  to  it,  and  what 
resources  she  has  to  cope  with  her  situation.  IE 


this  section  we  shall  deal  with  some  of  the 
psychological  obstacles  against  which  her  efforts 
must  contend. 

We  have  pointed  out  that  she  is  heavily  reliant 
on  the  external  world  and  is  oriented  to  what  it 
brings  her.  Another  way  of  stating  this  is  to  say 
that  she  tends  to  be  a  psychologically  passive 
person.  There  are  several  aspects  to  this: 

1.  She  accepts  things  as  given.  She  is  inclined 
to  take  for  granted  the  world  as  it  is.  Whatever 
her  wishfulness  may  be,  it  is  seldom  elaborated  in 
fantasies  as  to  how  it  might  be  different.  Less  ill- 
ness or  more.money,  for  example,  would,  she  feels, 
make  her  life  easier,  and  these  are  certainly  im- 
portant.   But  she  does  not  conceive  of  a  truly 
different  order  of  things.  Partly  this  is  due  to  and 
finds  expression  in  the  fact  that 

2.  She  has  little  interest,  energy,  or  skill  to  ex- 
plore, to  probe  into  things  for  herself.  Her  energy 
is  largely  consumed  in  day-to-day  living.  She  has 
little  inclination  or  training  to  stand  back  at  some 
distance  from  herself  to  re-assess  her  situation  in 
large  terms.  She  is  very  much  open  to  suggestion 
and  amenable  to  guidance  that  is  presented  in 
terms  that  fit  in  with  her  needs  and  with  her  view 
of  the  world.  But  by  and  large  she  does  not  ven- 
ture to  experiment  on  her  own  initiative.  In  part, 
this  reflects  the  fact  that 

3.  She  tends  to  have  a  negative  view  of  think- 
ing. Mental  activity  is  arduous  for  her.  Her  ability 
for  inference,  particularly  in  unfamiliar  areas,  is 
limited,  and  she  tends  to  experience  discomfort 
and  confusion  when  faced  with  ambiguity  or  too 
many  alternatives.    She  does  not  know  how  to 
estimate  long-range  consequences  of  situations. 
By  and  large,  the  working-class  woman  is  a  person 
who  wants  to  have  things  she  can  believe  in  with 
certainty,  rather  than  have  things  she  has  to  think 
about.   Thinking  is  associated  in  her  mind  with 
discomfort,  and  hence  preferably  avoided.  Com- 
ments such  as  these  are  indicative: 

Looks  like  a  girl  deep  in  thought;  doesn't  seem 
to  be  too  happy. 

They  are  feeling  jine;  not  thinltiiig  anything. 

She  seems  to  be  concentrating  as  hard  as  I  am. 
She  looks  like  she  might  be  troubled. 

Thinking  deeply,  a  little  sad. 

She's  sitting  thinking  and  remembering. 

She  seems  sad,  but  not  too  unhappy. 

The  juxtaposition  of  thinking  and  sadness  suggests 
that  the  working-class  woman  assumes  that  think- 
ing  is  occasioned  and  instigated  by  unpleasantness, 
She  wotdd  as  soon  avoid  the  one  as  the  other. 
She  does  not  welcome  being  alone  with  her  own 
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thoughts.  Related  to  this  is  the  fact  that  she  tends 
to  have  relatively  few  usable  generalizations  about 
the  world.  Events  are  regarded  either  as  highly 
personalized  or  as  somewhat  vague,  magical,  and 
diffuse.  Her  view  tends  to  be  that  things  happen 
either  because  some  identifiable  person  did  some- 
thing or  else  they  happen  as  the  result  of  inexpli- 
cable forces  like  fate,  luck,  and  God's  will.  Faced 
with  forces  such  as  these, 

4.  She  does  not  have  deep  faith  in  her  personal 
efficacy.  She  feels  that  she  tries  to  do  the  best  she 
can  with  what  she  knows;  for  the  rest,  she  can 
only  hope  that  the  larger  and  effective  forces  will 
move  with  and  for  her  rather  than  against  her. 

Now  this  reminds  me  of  those  women  who  have 
to  wait  on  their  men  that's  at  sea.  Looks  to  me 
like  she's  looking  out  over  the  water.  I  call  that 
picture,  "Waiting." 

That  looks  like  a  worried  mother.  That's  about 
how  I  look  when  my  daughter  takes  the  car  out 
and  is  late.  (Anything  else?]  I  think  she  is  think- 
ing about  her  children,  how  she  can  make  them 
a  little  happier.  And  if  she  is  like  me,  she  is 
worrying  herself  sick  and  usually  nothing  too 
serious  happens. 

She  seems  to  be  concentrating  as  hard  as  I  am. 
She  looks  like  she  might  be  troubled.  Everything 
always  comes  out  O.K.  That's  the  way  I  like 
things  to  come  out. 

You  tell  me  why  you're  putting  people  through 
this.  How  can  anyone  tell  what  that  lady's  think- 
ing? Her  son  overseas,  her  husband  in  the  hospital. 
No,  not  that.  She  doesn't  look  too  worried.  Don't 
ask  me  what  she's  thinking  'cause  I  don't  know. 

All  of  these  aspects  of  psychological  passivity 
that  we  have  been  discussing  may  be  summed  up 
by  saying  that  they  amount  to  certain  limitations 
in  self-command.  (Psychological  passivity  should 
not  be  understood  to  mean  lack  of  physical  en- 
ergy.) These  are  also  limitations  of  action.  While 
great  energy  may  be  expanded  in  day-to-day  living, 
her  action  is  limited  in  the  sense  that  she  has  a 
very  narrow  range  of  alternatives,  and  she  has  little 
capacity  to  initiate  new  directions  on  her  own. 

There  is  another  important  way  in  which  the 
working-class  woman's  command  is  limited.  Ef- 
fective human  action  requires  organization  — 
either  internal  personality  organization  or  external 
organization  of  people  into  a  group  or,  more  often, 
some  combination  of  both.  We  have  shown  that 
in  a  woman  of  this  type,  capacities  for  effective 
action  are  relatively  modest,  particularly  such  ca- 
pacities as  initiative,  assertiveness,  self-confidence, 
thinking,  and  intellectual  appraisal.  These  may  be 
designated  "instrumental"  capacities.  But  these 
ordinarily  must  be  supported  by  a  well-organized 


emotionality,  which  is  to  say  that  purposeful 
action  requires  that  a  person  have  his  emotions 
well  in  hand. 

In  comparison  with  the  middle-class  woman,  the 
working-class  woman's  emotionality  is  not  well 
organized  or  easily  controlled.  It  will  be  recalled 
that  in  the  stories  which  we  analyzed  in  close 
detail  on  pages  182  through  184,  the  working-class 
women  reacted  to  the  stimulus  of  the  picture  in 
a  much  more  emotional  fashion.  They  were  not 
in  such  full  control  of  their  feelings  as  were  the 
middle-class  women.  Similarly,  the  stories  quoted 
at  the  opening  of  the  section  on  basic  aims  and 
resources  may  be  recalled  for  their  personal  refer- 
ences and  the  sense  of  emotional  immediacy  felt 
by  the  working-class  group. 

This  immediate  emotional  responsiveness  to 
stimulation  bespeaks  a  lesser  degree  of  inner  self- 
restraint.  When  a  working-class  woman  experi- 
ences some  emotion,  she  is  more  likely  to  get 
carried  away  by  it  than  is  the  middle-class  woman. 
Further,  strong  feelings  con  be  elicited  by  less  in- 
tense stimulation,  as  compared  to  the  middle-class 
women.  A  middle-class  person  looking  closely  at 
the  working-class  woman  would  be  somewhat  in- 
clined to  judge  that  she  does  not  have  a  sense  of 
proportion  in  emotional  matters.  This  may  be  il- 
lustrated by  stories  to  a  picture  showing  a  woman 
with  her  hands  at  the  neck  or  head  of  another 
person  (sex  and  age  are  not  clearly  indicated), 
both  standing  at  the  foot  of  a  staircase.  In  the 
population  at  large,  as  in  the  present  study,  two 
main  interpretations  of  the  picture  occur  in  the 
stories  told:  (1)  the  woman  is  attacking  the  other 
person;  (2)  the  woman  is  helping  the  other  person 
who  is  ill  or  has  tripped  on  the  stairs.  In  our 
study,  the  working-class  woman  would  be  some- 
what inclined  to  choose  the  first;  the  middle-class 
women  the  second.  These  working-class  stories 
will  illustrate  the  point: 

This  looks  like  two  ladies  fighting.  And  one  is 
pulling  the  other's  hair.  (Fighting  over  what?]  One 
probably  left  something  on  the  stairs  and  the  other 
fell  on  it.  (Outcome?)  Bight  now  one  is  angry. 
But  she'll  soon  get  O.K. 

She  is  choking  the  life  out  of  her.  Looks  like  the 
girl  has  done  something  she  ought  not  to  do  and 
tried  to  sneak  by  her  mother  on  up  the  stairs  and 
her  mother  caught  her.  Well,  all  I  can  say  is  that 
girl  is  in  for  a  bad  week  with  her  mother.  Probably 
she  won't  let  her  go  to  the  dance  anymore  or  roller 
skating.  The  mother  probably  don't  like  for  her 
daughter  to  stay  out  so  late  at  night  Maybe  she 
does  not  approve  of  the  fellow  the  girl  goes  with. 

It  seems  like  they're  having  an  argument.  It 
looks  like  she's  trying  to  choke  the  man.  Well, 
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maybe  she  wanted  something  for  the  house  and 
he  didn't.  I  think  he'll  buy  it  at  last. 

Oh,  boy.  Looks  like  they  are  going  to  kill  each 
other.  The  man  looks  like  he  is  going  to  strangle 
the  girl.  Could  be  her  husband,  could  be  husband 
and  wife,  could  be  husband  and  lover.  She  couJd 
be  unfaithful  in  either  case.  Looks  like  a  period 
picture  to  me.  (Meaning?]  They  are  wearing  old- 
fashioned  costumes.  fHow  will  it  come  out?) 
Well,  I  don't  know.  He  could  kill  her  or  else 
someone  could  rush  in  and  save  her.  [Which  do 
you  think?)  It  could  be  either  one.  I  read  a  lot  of 
murder  mysteries.  (Interviewer  adds:  She  told  me 
at  the  door  as  I  was  leaving  that  her  husband 
allows  her  to  buy  only  two  magazines  a  month, 
but  will  let  her  buy  any  number  of  books.  Says 
she  buys  magazines  secretly  and  reads  them  when 
he  is  not  at  home,  hides  them  at  other  times.  Says 
she  does  not  know  why  he  does  not  allow  her 
magazines,  but  allows  her  to  spend  money  on 
books.  She  likes  magazines  because  "they  have 
more  news,  more  things  in  them.") 

The  first  three  of  these  stories  are  notable  not 
only  for  the  violence  imputed  but  for  the  strength 
of  the  feeling  in  relation  to  the  relatively  trivial 
instigation.  We  are,  of  course,  not  inferring  that 
the  working-class  woman  actually  chokes  her 
husband  when  he  refuses  to  buy  something  that 
she  wants  for  the  house.  (More  usually,  she  sees 
herself  as  the  object  of  his  aggression.)  We  in- 
terpret the  material  at  a  higher  level  of  gener- 
ality and  say  that  the  working-class  woman  has 
strong  feelings  which  are  readily  aroused  and 
which  she  has  more  trouble  keeping  in  check 
than  the  middle-class  woman  does.  Here  are 
some  middle-class  women's  stories  to  the  same 
picture: 

Oh  dear.  How  can  I  do  that.  It  looks  kind  of 
strange.  But  I  can't  tell  if  it's  a  child  or  a  young 
girl.  It  looks  like  the  other  person  is  looking  to 
see  if  the  child  has  something  in  her  eye,  under 
good  light.  I'm  sure  she  will  find  it  From  the 
appearance  of  their  clothes,  this  picture  must 
have  been  taken  a  long  time  ago.  It's  not  up  to 
date. 

Goodness,  it  looks  like  a  child  or  adult  has 
fallen  down  the  stairs.  A  woman  is  trying  to 
comfort  her,  or  find  out  what  happened.  The  one 
who  fell  is  standing  up  so  she  can't  be  too  badly 
hurt,  just  standing  up.  Shows  concern  on  the 
woman's  face.  That  woman's  hand  looks  hor- 
rible, like  a  bad  case  of  arthritis. 

It  looks  like,  from  the  expression  on  her  face, 
that  the  man  was  ill  or  injured.  There's  a  stair- 
case. He  may  have  fallen.  (How?)  Well,  he  was 
coming  down  and  tripped  gn  the  telephone  cord, 
(Outcome?)  He  had  a  serious  injury  but  he  got 
well. 


The  volatility  of  the  working-class  woman's 
emotions  contributes  to  her  sense  of  the  world 
being  chaotic.  Not  only  is  she  unsure  of  what's 
going  to  happen  next,  but  she  is  not  sure  of  how 
she's  likely  to  feel.  The  fact  that  there  is  a  lack 
of  nuance  to  her  emotionality  (her  feelings  tend 
not  to  be  characterized  by  shadings  but  by  an  all- 
or-none  quality]  contributes  to  her  view  of  the 
world  as  chaotic.  Her  inner  feelings  thus  tend  to 
corroborate  her  external  perceptions.  She  puts 
considerable  energy  into  restraining  the  ex- 
pression of  her  feelings,  though  it  is  likely  that 
she  is  somewhat  more  openly  expressive  than  is 
the  middle-class  woman.  The  observer  would 
very  probably  find  the  working-class  woman  to  be 
fairly  spontaneous  in  her  outer  behavior. 

The  difficulties  the  working-class  woman  ex- 
periences in  maintaining  control  over  her  feelings 
pertain  not  only  to  hostile  feelings  such  as  those 
just  illustrated.  She  also  feels  rather  more  diffi- 
culty than  does  the  middle-class  woman  in  main- 
taining control  over  her  sexual  feelings.  She 
seems  to  feel  somewhat  more  vulnerable  to  sexual 
temptation  than  does  the  middle-class  woman, 
though  we  have  no  evidence  that  she  actually  goes 
astray  any  more  frequently.  If  we  look  at  the 
stories  told  to  a  picture  of  a  seated  girl  looking 
up  at  a  man  who  sits  behind  her,  we  find  that 
some  women  from  each  class  tell  stories  that  see 
these  people  as  engaged  or  married.  But  then 
there  is  a  type  of  story  which  is  largely  absent 
from  the  middle-class  group,  though  not  infrequent 
among  the  working  class: 

This  is  a  very  young  girl.  The  fellow  is  quite  a 
bit  older  and  he  looks  like  he  is  trying  to  seduce 
her.  She  really  thinks  he  is  God's  gift.  She  is 
very  impressed  with  him.  He  thinks  she  is  an 
easy  conquest.  (What  else  about  it?)  He  probably 
got  her  into  his  bachelor's  apartment,  will  seduce 
her,  and  then  forget  her.  She  will  be  broken- 
hearted for  a  while  but  will  meet  someone  else 
and  unless  she  learned  a  lesson,  the  same  thing 
will  happen  again. 

It  looks  like  an  older  man  enticing  a  young  girl. 
(What  will  happen?)  She's  just  sitting  there  calm 
listening  to  him,  but  I  think  she's  going  to  swallow 
his  line* 

She  looks  like  she's  fallen  in  love,  but  he  looks 
much  older.  She's  thinking  how  nice  it  is  to  have 
him  near  her  and  kiss  her.  He's  thinking  the 
same.  I  think  she'll  get  wise  and  find  somebody 
her  own  age  before  it's  too  late. 

This  looks  like  a  fly-by-night  affair.  The  pose 
alone  explains  itself.  She  looks  so  much  younger 
than  the  fellow.  She  looks  quite  innocent  to  me, 
but  not  the  fellow.  Looks  like  a  hotel  room  or 
one-room  apartment. 
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The  wish  to  do  the  right  thing  comes  through  in 
these  stories,  and  attitudes  of  disapproval  toward 
such  dalliance  are  clearly  indicated.  Yet  the  sense 
of  temptation  is  marked,  and  the  storytellers  have 
no  difficulty  projecting  such  feelings  into  the  pic- 
ture. The  middle-class  women  tend  to  resist  this 
picture  much  more  and  to  insist  that  the  situation 
is  not  a  real  one.  For  example: 

Now  here's  a  sweet  scene.  Looks  like  a  posed 
photo  to  advertise  a  movie  or  play.  She's  a  child. 
He's  an  older  man,  whispering  sweet  nothings 
into  her  ear.  She's  not  smiling.  He  is.  Maybe  she 
doesn't  like  him  as  well  as  he  likes  her. 

Looks  like  in  a  play  or  something  on  the  stage, 
or  a  movie.  He's  telling  her  the  usual  baloney  — 
"I  love  you"  And  she  says  "Me  too."  And  they 
talk  about  "Let's  run  away."  And  probably  they 
will  run,  unless  there's  another  woman  in  the 
picture.  It's  just  a  love  affair.  This  man  looks 
like  John  Wayne.  The  girl  doesn't  look  familiar. 

The  working-class  women's  tendency  to  a  some- 
what volatile  emotionality  is  one  of  the  factors 
that  contributes  to  her  moral  concern.  She  wants 
to  be  a  good  person  and  to  do  the  right  thing.  She 
is  more  often  than  not  dismayed  by  some  of  the 
feelings  that  she  finds  in  herself  from  time  to  time. 
She  does  not  want  to  hurt  others,  and  she  does 
not  want  to  give  in  to  temptations.  Like  most 
people  in  our  society,  she  wants  to  be  a  decent 
person,  respectable  and  unashamed.  She  differs 
somewhat  from  the  middle-class  woman  in  the 
way  she  maintains  her  sense  of  moral  goodness  in 
that  she  is  governed  somewhat  more  immediately 
fay  what  others  will  think  of  her.  The  middle-class 
woman  is  somewhat  more  likely  to  be  troubled  by 
her  conscience  if  she  feels  an  impulse  that  she 
knows  is  wrong  or  does  something  wrong;  she 
will  find  it  difficult  to  live  with  herself  even  if 
nobody  else  knows.  The  personality  of  the  work- 
ing-class woman  is  less  stringently  organized.  She 
adheres  to  some  definite  moral  rules,  but  in  order 
to  help  her  live  up  to  them,  she  needs  to  remind 
herself  that  she  will  be  visited  by  punishment 
from  others  if  she  transgresses. 

This  fear  of  moral  isolation  is  understandable 
when  we  recall  that  she  feels  her  ties  to  the  larger 
society  are  not  altogether  satisfactory  to  her. 
(This  point  will  be  further  detailed  in  the  next 
chapters.)  It  is  also  understandable  in  the  light 
of  her  general  orientation  to  outer  events. 

This  outward  orientation  has  several  facets,  as 
we  have  seen:  (1)  She  believes  that  most  signi- 
ficant action  originates  from  the  world  external  to 
herself;  (2)  she  relies  upon  being  presented  stimu- 
lation rather  than  initiating  courses  of  action  her- 


self (and  thus  her  passivity  is  one  of  her  main 
controls);  (3)  she  is  more  interested  in  what  goes 
on  in  her  immediate  surroundings  than  in  her 
own  thoughts.  Now  we  may  add  a  fourth  point: 
that  she  is  more  concerned  about  being  punished 
by  others  than  she  is  about  punishing  herself. 
The  internal  pressure  to  be  moral  is  less  strong 
than  her  need  to  receive  external  acceptance  and 
appreciation.  In  this  connection,  we  may  also 
recall  her  tendency  to  be  uncomfortably  self- 
conscious  in  a  group.  To  a  picture  showing  a  girl, 
with  many  hands  pointing  at  her,  working-class 
women  tell  stories  like  this: 

I  see  a  girl  standing.  A  bunch  of  hands  is 
shaming  her.  Looks  like  she's  about  to  cry. 
Looks  pitiful.  I  feel  sorry  for  her. 

I  would  say  she  feels  like  everybody  is  looking 
at  her,  and  she  is  doing  the  wrong  thing  and  she 
doesn't  have  any  friends.  Everybody  is  trying  to 
tell  her  what  to  do. 

Looks  either  like  they  are  pointing  at  her  or 
ridiculing  her.  It  reminds  me  that  she  doesn't  have 
any  friends.  Looks  like  she  had  done  something 
they  won't  approve  of. 

She  seems  worried  and  depressed.  People  are 
pointing  their  finger  at  her  and  accusing  her  of 
something.  Maybe  she  has  a  very  harsh  tongue 
and  has  been  talking  about  the  neighbors  and 
they're  all  very  angry  with  her.  Possibly  they'll 
want  her  to  move  and  don't  want  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  her. 

Well,  I'd  say  probably  all  her  life  she  has  been 
pampered  and  spoiled.  She's  real  pretty  and  I'd 
say  the  hands  represent  men  in  her  life,  and  that 
she  has  used  every  one  of  them  in  one  way  or 
another.  And  now  she  looks  like  she's  thinking 
of  what  she  has  done  and  is  sorry  she's  hurt  so 
many  of  them  and  wished  that  she  could  do  it  over 
and  change  the  way  she  acted. 

The  middle-class  women  also  give  stories  indi- 
cating concern  about  what  others  will  think,  but 
they  are  more  likely  to  see  the  pointing  hands  as 
symbolic  of  the  girl's  inner  state: 

The  hands  are  pointing  an  accusing  finger  at 
the  girl.  She  has  stolen  something  and  the  hands 
are  her  conscience  eating  at  her. 

She  must  be  having  a  bad  dream  with  all  those 
hands.  She's  got  something  on  her  mind  or  she 
wouldn't  be  dreaming.  I  think  she'll  just  wake  up, 
I  hope.  With  all  those  hands  she'd  better  hurry 
up. 

The  working-class  woman  is  not  always  certain 
that  punishment  will  follow  transgression,  and  she 
sometimes  feels  that  itt should  not.  She  often  feels 
that  there  are  mitigating  circumstances  which 
should  be  taken  into  account  (This  is  a  manifesta- 
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tion  of  her  less  stringent  personality  organization 
that  we  mentioned  a  moment  ago.]  Sometimes  she 
believes  that  a  first  offense  should  not  be  punished 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  a  first  offense. 

This  is  a  fellow  who  has  probably  done  some- 
thing wrong.  The  police  is  bringing  him  to  his 
mother,  before  they  take  him  down  to  the  station. 
It  was  probably  his  first  offense.  He  got  off  with 
just  a  warning. 

Sometimes  she  believes  that  one  mistake  is 
helpful  to  a  person  because  it  teaches  a  lesson. 
She  is  much  more  ready  than  is  the  middle-class 
woman  to  believe  that  a  person  is  entitled  to  make 
a  mistake  or  two;  and  she  does  not  feel  that  this 
warrants  judgment  as  to  character.  These  beliefs 
add  a  dimension  of  complexity  to  her  moral  out- 
look, but  they  can  probably  be  understood  in 
terms  of  her  feeling  that  Hfe  is  already  hard 
enough  and  that  what  she  needs  is  less  trouble 
rather  than  more. 

These  mitigating  beliefs  are  efforts  to  relieve 
her  burden,  ways  in  which  she  seeks  to  feel  that 
she  does  not  really  deserve  to  be  shamed  and 
pointed  at  so  much  as  her  apprehension  portends. 
She  wants  to  be  good,  but  she  also  wants  the 
world  —  particularly  the  world  of  others  who  may 
judge  her  —  to  be  reasonable.  To  facilitate  main- 
taining her  self-esteem,  she  engages  in  moral  com- 
parison of  herself  with  others.  Forty  per  cent  of 
the  working-class  sample  agree  with  this  state- 
ment presented  in  a  list  of  statements  about 
religion:  "The  worst  hypocrites  are  those  inside 
the  church.  A  lot  of  people  go  just  to  show  off 
their  clothes  or  how  respectable  they  are."  This 
is  a  comforting  belief  to  the  working-class  woman. 
It  helps  her  to  feel  that  others  are  no  better  than 
she,  and  that  she  is  no  worse  than  they.  It  is 
not  amiss  to  propose  that  the  working-class 
woman  is  often  envious  of  the  respectability  that 
women  above  her  in  the  status  order  seem  able 
to  take  for  granted,  as  she  believes,  while  she  has 
constantly  to  struggle  to  convince  herself  and 
others.  Of  course,  many  learn  to  live  with  this 
somewhat  negative  evaluation  of  themselves,  just 
as  they  have  learned  to  live  with  many  other 
negative  circumstances.  As  one  said:  "My  mother 
didn't  go  to  church  the  last  fifteen  years  of  her 
life,  but  I  bet  she  gets  to  heaven  faster  than  I  do." 

This  woman,  and  many  like  her  (presumably 
among  the  60  per  cent  who  did  not  agree  with 
the  interview  statement  quoted  above),  reveals 
her  sense  of  moral  deficiency,  while  her  tone 
also  conveys  a  certain  amount  of  reconciliation 
to  it. 


The  working-class  woman  wants  to  make  her 
world  a  more  livable  place.  She  wants  to  feel 
more  at  home  in  it;  she  wants  to  be  a  respected 
member  of  society.  She  applies  her  energies  to 
these  tasks,  contending  with  limitations  in  herself, 
yet  also  drawing  upon  genuine  personal  resources. 
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Economic  Deprivation 
and  Family  Patterns* 


Arthur  Besner 


In  this  decade  attention  has  been  focused  on  the 
needs  and  problems  of  lower-class  families. 
Through  the  study  of  courtship,  adjustment  to  mar- 
riage, division  of  household  tasks,  marital  values, 
child-rearing  patterns,  and  one-parent  families, 
Professor  Besner  endeavors  to  describe  classic 
family  patterns  among  the  economically  deprived. 
He  presents  an  excellent  review  of  the  classical 
theoretical  statements  and  empirical  studies  in  this 
area. 

The  poor  have  a  very  fatalistic  attitude  about 
courtship  and  the  final  decision  to  marry.  Because 
they  see  themselves  as  relatively  unable  to  alter 
fate,  they  tend  to  marry  within  their  immediate 
environment  after  a  short  courtship.  From  the  begin- 
ning of  the  marriage,  there  is  a  relative  emotional 
separation  of  the  spouses.  There  appears  to  be 
more  of  a  clinging  to  kin  in  the  lower  classes  as 
compared  with  the  middle-class  families,  almost  as 
an  insurance  against  the  future.  The  division  of 
marital  responsibilities  is  quite  formal  in  contrast 
to  the  more  flexible  division  in  middle-class  families. 
Lower-class  men  and  women  are  more  likely  to  see 
themselves  as  opposed  to  each  other  —  each  goes 
his  separate  way.  A  good  deal  of  friction  and 
isolation  frequently  results. 

The  single-parent  family  is  a  widespread  phe- 
nomenon in  the  lower  class.  While  not  completely 
disadvantageous  (since  the  father  plays  a  minimal 
role  even  when  present),  most  of  the  literature  does 
point  to  the  dysfunction  of  single-parent  families. 
Among  poor  families  "obedience,  neatness,  and 

*  Reprinted,  with  the  permission  of  the  author  and  the  pub- 
lisher, from  Low-Income  Life  Styles,  edited  by  Lola  M.  Irelan, 
United  States  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Welfare  Administration  Publication  No.  14  (1966),  pp.  15-29. 
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cleanliness"  are  stressed  in  rearing  children  — 
points  that  are  often  taken  for  granted  by  middle- 
class  families.  Middle-class  children  have  wider 
latitude  in  which  to  express  themselves. 

Professor  Besner  observes  that  poverty  and 
dependency  affect  primarily  the  nuclear  family,  and 
that  resocialization  into  effective  roles  for  dealing 
with  organizational  systems  is  of  paramount  import- 
ance in  efforts  to  overcome  these  conditions.  He 
finds  that  low-income  parents  want  better  material 
lives  for  their  children,  and  this  motivation  may 
become  the  basis  upon  which  to  develop  these  new 
roles. 

The  elemental  place  of  the  family  in  every 
person's  life  and  the  primacy  of  its  influence  make 
it  a  factor  to  be  reckoned  with  in  any  effort  at 
long-term  change,  either  in  society  or  in  the  indi- 
vidual. If,  for  example,  we  are  to  intervene  suc- 
cessfully in  the  lives  of  the  several  million 
children  in  families  receiving  public  assistance, 
we  must  at  least  know  the  outlines  of  their 
home  environments.  Otherwise,  we  are  likely 
to  miss  the  most  vital  points  of  leverage  for  our 
efforts. 

Since  family  patterns  are  responsive  to  basic 
life  conditions,  the  relative  prevalence  of  dif- 
ferent types  of  families  varies  between  societies 
and  between  segments  of  a  single  society.  Re- 
search to  date  seems  to  show  that  in  the  United 
States  economic  deprivation  is  associated  with 
relatively  more  frequent  occurrence  of  some 
family  types  and  with  characteristic  differences 
in  the  internal  functioning  of  the  classic  two- 
parent  nuclear  family. 

Some  of  the  most  significant  of  these  features 
are  revealed  in  the  typical  lower  class  courtship, 
adjustment  to  marriage,  division  of  marital  re- 
sponsibilities, marital  values,  peculiarities  of  the 
single-parent  family,  and  child-rearing  patterns. 

COURTSHIP 

In  tte  very  selection  of  a  spouse,  lower  class 
men  and  women  manifest  several  of  the  attitudes 
highlighted  in  the  preceding  paper.*  For  instance, 
there  is  some  evidence  that  they  do  not  regard 
themselves  as  active  choosers  of  mates.1  This 
fatalism  or  sense  of  powerlessness  may  be  re- 
sponsible, in  part,  for  the  relative  lack  of  initiative 
displayed  during  courtship. 

In  comparison  with  other  social  classes,  the 

*  Editor's  Note:  The  paper  is  not  included  in  this  volume. 

1  Rainwater,  Lee.  And  the  Poor  Get  Children.  Quadrangle  Books, 

Chicago,  I960,  pp.  61-63. 


American  poor  are  influenced  more  by  residential 
proximity  in  selection  of  marriage  partners.2  This 
appears  consistent  with  the  lower  class  reluctance 
to  contract  primary  social  relationships  outside 
the  immediate  environment.3  Another  contrast  is 
the  relative  absence  of  strong  feelings  about  the 
decision  to  marry.  This  is  not  surprising  in  view 
of  the  lower  class  inclination  to  fatalism  and  the 
consequent  belief  that  one  cannot  control  even 
the  selection  of  a  marriage  partner. 

Courtship  is  frequently  of  short  duration.  In 
one  study  of  the  marriage  patterns  of  the  poor,  the 
typical  responses  to  a  question  about  the  decision 
to  marry  were  —  "We  just  did  it";  "It  was  just 
time";  "Somehow  it  was  settled."*  What  is  also 
to  be  expected  is  a  lack  of  elaboration  in  planning 
marriage  (possibly  related  to  the  shortened  time 
perspective  of  the  class),  and  corroborating  find- 
ings are  beginning  to  emerge. 

ASPECTS  OF  EARLY  ADJUSTMENT 
TO  MARRIAGE 

Discernible  from  the  very  beginning  of  the 
typical  lower  class  marriage  is  a  pattern  that 
seems  to  permeate  the  entire  family  organization. 
This  is  the  relative  emotional  isolation  of  spouses 
from  each  other.  In  contrast  to  the  typical  newly 
married  couple  in  the  middle  class,  lower  class 
partners  cling  to  old  friendship  and  kinship  ties 
rather  than  reorganize  ties  to  make  each  parther 
comfortable  in  moving  within  one  network.  For 
example,  the  middle-class  couple  typically  will 
drop  from  their  circle  of  close  friends  those 
persons  who  are  unacceptable  to  either  spouse. 
This  is  not  generally  true  for  the  lower-class 
couple.5  Individual  choice  is  not  the  only  or  even 
the  most  important  motivation  operating  to  pro- 
duce this  pattern.  Poverty  lends  itself  to  it,  for 
each  partner  must  cling  to  time-tested  ties  as 
insurance  against  the  future. 

Needs  which  are  not  satisfied  through  the 
conjugal  family  may  be  supplied  through  friends 
and  relatives.  In  a  comprehensive  West  Coast 
Study  of  social  class,  it  was  reported  that  lower 
class  persons  interact  more  with  their  kin,  ab- 
solutely as  well  as  relatively  to  their  interaction 

2Knupfer,  Genevieve,  "Portrait  of  the  Underdog,"  Public  Opin- 
ion Quarterly,  Spring  1947,  p.  107. 

8Reissman,  Leonard.  "Class,  Leisure,  and  Social  Participation,'" 
American  Sociological  Review,  vol.  19,  February  1954,  pp.  76- 
84. 

*  Rainwater,  op.  cit.,  p.  63. 

s  Cohen,  Albert  K.,  and  Harold  M.  Hodges,  Jr.  "Characteristics 
of  the  Lower-Blue-Collar  Class,"  Social  Problems,  vol.  10,  no. 
4,  Spring  1963,  pp.  303-334. 
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with  others.6  The  individual  quality  of  these 
relationships  may  make  them  valued,  particularly 
when  they  provide  means  of  avoiding  potentially 
painful  encounters  with  institutional  sources  of 
support.  Analysis  of  data  collected  by  the  Bureau 
of  Social  Science  Research,  in  connection  with  a 
project  supported  by  the  Welfare  Administration,7 
showed  that  the  poor,  in  comparison  with  the 
non-poor,  receive  substantially  more  help  from 
relatives: 


the  socialization  of  children.  There  is  division  of 
labor  in  the  middle-class  home,  but  it  is  relatively 
fluid;  an  interest  in  doing  things  together  allows 
interchangeability  in  roles.10  The  firmer  lines  of 
authority  drawn  in  the  lower  class  home  serve  to 
reinforce  the  pattern  of  psychological  isolation 
and  to  maintain  the  emotional  distance  between 
spouses  by  limiting  permissible  channels  for 
communication.11 
More  research  is  needed  on  the  distribution  of 


Extent  of  Aid  Received  from  Kin,  by  Economic  Level 


Economic  Level 


Percent  Receiving  Different  Levels  of  Aid 


Moderate  or  Less 


More  than  Moderate 


Poor 

76 

24 

(N  =  169) 

Not  Poor 

87 

13 

(N  -  166) 

Percent  difference* 

11 

11 

Significant  at  less  than  the  .02  confidence  level. 


DIVISION  OF  MARITAL  RESPONSIBILITIES 

That  the  lower  class  family  is  a  relatively  loose 
structure  rather  than  a  tightly  unified  social 
entity  becomes  more  apparent  as  one  analyzes 
the  roles  of  the  marriage  partners.  The  division 
of  their  responsibilities  is  formal.  Each  partner  is 
something  of  a  specialist  who  relates  to  the 
other  as  a  specialist.8  For  example,  in  many  of 
the  homes  of  the  poor  there  is  a  sharp  demarca- 
tion of  roles  according  to  whether  the  jobs  are 
inside  or  outside  the  house.9  This  is  in  contrast  to 
the  more  flexible  pattern  in  the  middle-class 
home,  where  the  needs  of  the  family  are  usually 
satisfied  through  joint  planning  and  sharing  of 
domestic  and  social  functions.  To  illustrate, 
child-rearing  is  usually  within  the  domain  of  the 
wife  in  the  lower  class  while  both  parents  in  the 
middle  class  usually  expect  to  be  involved  in 

*  Cohen  and  Hodges,  op.  cit.,  p.  310. 

7  Derived  from  unpublished  data  made  available  by  the  Bureau 
of  Social  Science  Research  Inc.,  Washington,  D.C.,  in  connection 
with  a  project  supported  under  the  Cooperative  Research  and 
Demonstration  Grants  Program  of  the  Welfare  Administration 
and  the  Social  Security  Administration  (Project  No.  125,  Leonard 
Goodman,  principal  investigator). 

8  Komarovsky,   Mirra.    "Class   Differences   in   Family   Decision- 
Making  on  Expenditures,"  in  Marvin  B.  Sussman,  ed.  Source- 
book  In  Marriage  and  The  Family.  2nd  ed.  Houghton  Mifilin  Co., 
Boston,  1963,  pp.  261-266.  Koos,  Earl  L.  "Class  Differences  in 
Family  Reactions  to  Crisis,"  Marriage  and  Family  Living,  vol. 
12,  Summer  1950,  p.  77,  Rainwater,  Lee,  et  al.  WorJangman's 
Wife.  Oceana  Publications,  Inc.,  New  York,  1959,  pp.  80-87. 

>  Ibid,  p.  80. 


responsibility  in  families,  but  available  informa- 
tion suggests  an  inverse  relationship  between 
social  status  and  the  degree  of  responsibility 
assumed  by  the  wife.12  That  is,  the  lower  class 
wife  has  relatively  more  duties  than  either  the 
middle  or  upper  status  wife  or  the  lower  class 
husband.  There  are  several  studies  which  show 
that  the  lower  class  wife  has  more  influence  in 
family  decision-making  than  housewives  on  other 
socioeconomic  levels. 

This  is  especially  noticeable  in  the  area  of 
family  financial  management.  As  socioeconomic 
status  decreases,  there  is  more  tendency  to  feel 
that  "earning  the  money  is  the  man's  responsi- 
bility; spending  it  wisely  is  the  woman's  duty."13 
The  husband's  role  in  finances  thus  ends  after 
delivery  of  his  paycheck.  In  contrast,  the  middle- 
class  couple  most  commonly  share  decisions 
over  major  purchases  and  reach  some  measure  of 
agreement  over  the  portion  of  the  budget  allotted 
to  the  wife  for  daily  purchases.  The  middle-class 
husband  has  a  definite  role.  In  fact,  it  has  been 
said  that  he  serves  as  "architect  of  the  family's 

10  Ibid.,  p.  81. 

31  Rainwater,  And  the  Poor  Get  Children,  p.  69. 
^Olsen,  Marvin  E.  "Distribution  of  Family  Responsibilities  and 
Social    Stratification/'    Marriage    and    Family    Living,    vol.    22f 
February  1960,  pp.  60-65:  Blood,   Robert  O.«  Jr.,   and  Donald 
M.  Wolfe.  Husbands  and  Wires:  The  Dynamics  of  Married  Liv- 
ing. The  Free  Press,   Glencoe,   111.,   1960,   p.   61:   Heer,   David 
M.  "Dominance  and  the  Working  Wife,"  Social  Forces,  vol.  36f 
May  195&,  pp.  341-347. 
18  Rainwater.  Workingman's  Wife,  p.  82. 
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fiscal  policy,"  determining  the  proportion  which 
should  be  saved,  designing  the  insurance  program, 
and  planning  how  to  invest  any  extra  money.14 
Economic  conditions  may  have  much  to  do  with 
these  contrasting  patterns.  When  a  large  propor- 
tion of  income  is  consigned  to  routine  necessities, 
there  is  less  need  for  joint  functioning. 

Even  in  those  areas  in  which  sharing  is  cul- 
turally prescribed,  lower  class  husbands  have  a 
low  rate  of  performance.  For  example,  com- 
pared with  upper  and  middle-class  husbands,  they 
are  less  likely  to  share  in  the  supervision  of  the 
children's  school  work,  to  decide  on  family  in- 
surance, or  plan  vacations.15 

The  great  differential  in  the  distribution  of 
responsibilities  between  the  husband  and  wife 
suggests  that  the  husband  plays  a  minimal  role 
in  the  low-income  home.  He  seems  to  conceive  of 
his  responsibility  as  being  the  simple  provision  of 
money  to  meet  material  needs.16  Nevertheless,  he 
does  seem  to  expect  a  periodic  reassurance  of  at 
least  a  titular  authority,17  while  at  the  same  time 
demanding  freedom  to  come  and  go  at  will.  As 
a  result,  the  lower  class  wife  performs  the 
majority  of  functions  in  the  home  mostly  by  her 
husband's  default  rather  than  through  a  usurpa- 
tion of  power. 

MARITAL  VALUES 

The  emotional  distance  between  lower  class 
husbands  and  wives  supports,  and  is  in  turn  re- 
inforced by,  a  disparity  in  marital  values.  Their 
initial  isolation  from  each  other  prevents  the  kind 
of  exchange  which  could  reconcile  their  opposing 
needs.  Lower  class  men  and  women  are  likely  to 
see  themselves  as  opposed  to  each  other  and 
belonging  to  quite  different  worlds.18  There  is 
little  joint  social  participation  either  within  or 
outside  the  home;  family  members  usually  go 
their  separate  ways  in  search  of  diversion.19 
There  are  comparatively  few  instances  of  friends 
in  common,  and  visiting  as  a  family  group  seldom 


»  Olsen,  op.  cit.,  pp.  64-85. 

wKohn,  Melvin  L.,  and  Eleanor  E.  Carroll,  "Social  Class  and 
14  Ibid,  pp.  83-84. 

the  Allocation  of  Parental  Responsibilities,"   Sociometry,   De- 
cember 1960,  p.  389. 
17  Cohen  and  Hodges,  op.  eft.,  p.  327. 

wHerzog,  Elizabeth.  "Some  Assumptions  About  the  Poor," 
Social  Service  Review,  vol.  37,  no.  4,  December  1963,  p.  399. 
19  Roberts,  Robert  E.  T.  "The  Urban  Lower  Class  in  the  United 
States  of  America.*'  Prepared  for  Training  Center,  National 
Federation  of  Settlements  and  Neighborhood  Centers.  Mimeo- 
graphed. August  1963. 


extends  beyond  a  narrowly  circumscribed  kinship 
circle.20 

Anthropologists  have  ascribed  a  "cult  of  mascu- 
line superiority"  to  the  lower  class,  and  this 
would  seem  to  be  another  force  producing  and 
maintaining  the  isolation  between  husband  and 
wife.  Researchers  have  found  from  analyses  of 
interviews  with  low-income  men  and  women  that, 
in  relation  to  one  another,  the  men  feel  dominant 
and  the  women  downtrodden.21  This  seems  to 
be  the  case  even  in  face  of  the  fact  that  many 
low-income  women,  particularly  low-income 
Negro  women,  can  more  easily  obtain  and  hold 
jobs  than  the  men.22 

Interestingly,  it  has  been  found  that  lower  class 
men  and  women  also  tend  to  view  each  other 
much  as  the  class,  as  a  whole,  perceives  the  ex- 
ternal world.  Thus  men  are  described  by  the 
women  as  unpredictable,  difficult  to  understand, 
inconsiderate,  and  overwhelming.  Similarly,  lower 
class  husbands  tend  to  think  of  women  as  temper- 
amental, emotional,  demanding,  and  irrational.23 

Isolation,  as  well  as  a  great  deal  of  friction, 
may  arise  from  the  general  expectations  lower 
class  husbands  and  wives  have  of  each  other.  It 
was  implied  in  the  discussion  on  the  division  of 
responsibilities  that  the  husband  regards  the 
home  simply  as  a  retreat  for  the  satisfaction  of 
physical  needs.  Accordingly,  the  husband  places 
primary  value  on  the  non-emotional  aspects  of 
the  wife's  role.  A  "good  wife,"  for  him,  is  one 
who  prepares  the  meals  for  the  family,  keeps  his 
clothing  in  order,  raises  the  children,  and  frees 
him  from  everyday  worries.  In  short,  the  husband 
conceptualizes  the  wife's  role  as  housekeeper- 
mother.  This  is  antithetical  to  the  wife's  wish  for 
emphasis  on  the  interpersonal  aspects  of  mar- 
riage, the  friend-lover  role.  Her  wish  for  open 
expression  of  affection  is  not  met  by  the  husband 
who  does  not  see  this  as  important.24  It  is  not  that 
she  resists  the  performance  of  household  and 
motherly  duties,  rather  she  resents  the  husband's 
limitation  of  the  marital  relationship  to  them.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  much  of  the  tension 
observed  in  the  families  of  the  poor  arises  from 
this  basic  conflict  in  role  expectation. 

Hence,  the  lower  class  wife  must  endure  emo- 

» Ibid.,  p.  14. 

a  Herzog,  op  cit.,  p.  400. 

**.  King,  Charles  E.   "The  Negro  Maternal  Family:  A  Product 

of  an  Economic  and  a  Cultural  System/'  Social  Forces,  vol. 

24,  October  1945,  pp.  100-104. 

88  Rainwater.  And  the  Poor  Get  Children,  pp.  72-77. 

84  Ibid.,  pp.  66-69. 
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tional  deprivation  as  well  as  the  ever-present  fear 
of  physical-economic  deprivation.  She  is  handi- 
capped, however,  by  her  subservient  position  vis- 
a-vis her  husband  and  by  her  view  of  men,  from 
managing  the  marital  relationship  to  serve  her 
needs  better.  What  might  also  be  thought  of  as  a 
handicap  is  the  special  significance  of  marriage 
to  the  lower  class  woman.  Women  in  the  lower 
socioeconomic  strata  are  likely  to  find  it  difficult 
to  think  of  themselves  other  than  in  a  familial  role. 
They  tend  to  feel  somewhat  lost  after  outgrowing 
the  daughter  role  and  look  to  the  wife-mother  role 
to  regain  a  clear-cut  familial  status.  Some  family 
sociologists  have  suggested  this  as  a  reason  for 
the  fact  that  women  in  the  lower  socioeconomic 
classes  marry  at  a  younger  age  than  women  in 
higher  social  classes.25  Furthermore,  from  the 
lower  class  woman's  viewpoint,  a  husband  offers 
the  most  tangible  opportunity  for  love  and 
security  and  represents  a  defense  against  the 
workings  of  the  unpredictable  world.  The  wife 
is  thus  wary  about  asserting  herself  against  the 
husband  lest  he  should  leave  her,  though  the  gap 
between  the  ideal  and  the  real  husband  is  great. 

The  special  significance  of  motherhood  to  the 
lower  class  woman  may  arise  from  economic 
deprivation  as  well  as  the  emotional  deprivation 
in  the  husband-wife  relationship.  Being  denied 
most  of  the  tangible  and  intangible  satisfactions 
of  marriage,  the  lower  class  woman  defines  her- 
self mainly  as  a  mother  and  seeks  gratification  in 
life  through  this  function.  The  limited  outside 
interests  of  the  lower  class  woman  also  increase 
the  significance  of  motherhood.  Children  may 
represent  compensation  for  the  husband's  lack  of 
attention  and  for  the  dullness  of  life.  The  mother- 
child  relationship  is  considered  by  many  students 
to  be  the  strongest  and  most  enduring  family  tie 
in  the  lower  class.  A  recent  study  of  lower  class 
women  in  Philadelphia  illustrates  the  greater 
significance  attached  to  the  role  of  mother  as 
opposed  to  that  of  a  wife.  Specifically,  the 
mothers  were  asked:  "If  you  could  only  be  a 
wife  or  mother  (but  not  both)  which  would  you 
choose?"  The  majority  of  these  women,  in  both 
the  single  and  paired  parent  groups,  chose  the 
mother's  role.26 

The  passive  role  of  the  father  in  the  home  seems 
to  strengthen  the  dependence  of  children  on 
the  mother.  Lower  class  children,  studies  report, 

*  Ibid.,  pp.  71-72. 

*Bellt  Robert  R.  "The  One-Parent  Mother  in  the  Negro 
Lower  Class/*  Paper  read  at  the  meetings  of  the  Eastern  Socio- 
logical Society,  New  York,  1965. 


are  reluctant  to  confide  in  the  father.  Those  who 
try  may  experience  rebuffs  from  the  fathers  who 
maintain  independence  from  child-rearing  or  may 
be  discouraged  by  mothers.27 

THE  SINGLE-PARENT  FAMILY  IN 
THE  LOWER  CLASS 

The  characteristics  of  lower  class  family  life 
seem  to  be  crystallized  most  intensely  in  the 
single-parent  family.  The  female-based  household 
is  a  widely  prevalent  and  persisting  form  among 
the  poor.  It  has  been  estimated  that  between  25 
and  40  percent  of  the  child-rearing  units  in  urban 
"slum"  areas  are  of  this  type.28  Usually  such  a 
household  will  consist  of  one  or  more  women  of 
child-bearing  age,  often  related  by  blood  or 
through  marriage  and  spanning  two  or  more  gen- 
erations—  for  example,  the  "single  parent"  and 
her  mother  and/or  aunt.  Associated  with  this 
household  type  is  a  marriage  pattern  in  which 
the  woman  has  a  succession  of  temporary  partners 
during  her  procreative  years.28 

Some  research  suggests  that  this  type  of  family 
is  not  entirely  disadvantageous.  We  have  noted 
the  minimal  significance  of  the  husband  and  father 
in  some  lower  class  families  and  his  insistence  on 
being  recognized  as  the  family  head  without 
making  substantial  contributions.  Frequently  it 
is  the  husband  who  is  the  economic  burden  — 
lower  class  women  often  realize  more  success  in 
obtaining  and  holding  a  job  than  the  men.  It  may 
be  a  gamble  to  marry  and  risk  losing  control  over 
a  low  but  stable  income.  In  short,  middle-class 
ideals  of  marriage  for  economic  support,  love 
and  companionship  simply  are  not  realistic  for 
many  lower  class  women.  Need  for  love  and 
companionship  and  the  desire  for  children  lead 
some  of  these  women  to  enter  into  brief  nonlegal 
unions. 

The  greater  bulk  of  research,  however,  points 
out  the  dysfunctions  of  single-parent  families.  For 
children,  the  effects  of  the  absence  or  only 
sporadic  presence  of  a  father  are  detrimental  to 
emotional  and  social  development.  There  are 
detailed  studies  which  report  a  wide  range  of 
negative  conditions  associated  with  absence  of 
the  father.  For  example,  such  children,  when 
compared  under  clinical  observation  with  children 
who  have  fathers  present  in  the  home,  are  dis- 

*  Kohn  and  Carroll,  op.  cik,  p.  39t. 

»  Miller,  Walter  B.  "Implications  of  Urban  Lower-Class  Culture 
for  Social  Work,"  Social  Service  Review,  vol.  33,  September 
1959,  p.  225. 
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covered  to  suffer  from  difficulty  in  resolving  the 
oedipal  conflict,  overattachment  and  dependence 
on  the  mother,  and  lack  of  a  solid  basis  for  the 
development  of  both  masculine  and  feminine 
roles.29  More  than  other  children,  they  experience 
unsatisfactory  peer  group  relations  and  feel  in- 
ferior and  insecure.30  Some  studies  have  shown 
that  these  children  focus  more  on  the  immediate 
than  the  future,  a  fact  which  has  consequences 
for  educational  achievement  and  social  mobility. 
Many  of  these  children  react  as  if  they  feel 
personally  responsible  for  the  father's  absence. 
They  often  consider  themselves  unlovable  and 
develop  feelings  of  self-derogation.  There  is 
evidence  that  such  children  see  love  relationships 
between  sexes  as  being  capricious.31 

As  noted  earlier,  lower  class  women  develop 
great  emotional  attachment  to  children  as  com- 
pensation for  the  emotional  distance  and  lack 
of  communication  with  their  husbands.  With 
absence  of  the  adult  male,  this  pattern  sometimes 
intensifies. 

A  peer  relationship  often  develops  between  the 
mother  and  her  children  of  either  sex*  A  son  is 
sometimes  expected  to  contribute  economically 
and  become  the  man  of  the  house  before  he  is 
really  able.32  This  may  also  propel  him  to  mar- 
riage before  he  has  the  training  and  background 
necessary  to  cope  with  its  economic  demands. 
Sometimes,  older  daughters  are  seen  as  rivals, 
competing  with  the  mother  for  the  attention  of 
male  acquaintances.33  The  prematurely  adult  role 
of  a  daughter  is  augmented  when  she  has  to  be- 
come a  housekeeper  and  part-time  mother. 

For  the  mother,  however  less  painful  it  may 
be  not  to  have  to  tolerate  an  unsatisfying  marital 

^Steigman,  Joseph  E,  "The  Deserted  Family,"  Social  Case- 
work, voL  38,  April  1957,  pp.  161-171:  McCord,  Joan,  ef  ol. 
"Some  Effects  of  Paternal  Absence  on  Male  Children,"  Journal 
of  Abnormal  and  Social  Psychology,  vol.  64,  May  1962,  pp. 
361-367:  Lerner,  Samuel  H.  "Effects  of  Desertion  on  Family 
Life,  Social  Casework,  vol.  35,  January  1954*  pp.  3-8:  Bartemeier, 
Leo.  "The  Contribution  of  the  Father  to  the  Mental  Health 
of  the  Family,"  American  Journal  of  Psychiatry,  vol.  110, 
October  1953,  pp.  277-280. 

801  Green,  Morris,  and  Patricia  Beall.  "Paternal  Deprivation:  A 
Disturbance  in  Fathering,"  Pediatrics,  vol.  30,  July  1962,  pp. 
91-99;  Lynn,  David  B.,  and  William  L.  Sawrey,  "The  Effects 
of  Father-Absence  on  Norwegian  Boys  and  Girls,**  Journal  of 
Abnormal  and  Social  Psychology,  vol.  59,  September  1959,  pp. 
256-262. 

81  Gardner,  George  E.  "Separation  of  the  Parents  and  the 
Emotional  Life  of  the  Child,"  Mental  Hygiene,  vol.  40,  January 
1956,  pp.  53-64. 

^Wylie,  Howard  L.,  and  Rafael  A*  Delgado.  "A  Pattern  of 
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American  Journal  of  Orfhopsychiatry,  vol.  29,  July  1959,  pp. 
644-649:  Despert,  J.  Louise,  "The  Fatherless  Family/1  Child 
Study,  vol.  34,  Summer  1957,  pp.  22-28. 
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relationship,  the  absence  of  a  permanent  adult 
male  presents  practical  problems.  She  must 
usually  take  a  job  to  support  the  family.  Other 
functions  discharged  by  the  husband,  however 
few  these  are  in  the  lower  class  two-parent  setting, 
also  must  be  assumed.  In  short,  she  must  engage 
in  activities  and  to  some  degree  manifest  attributes 
generally  associated  with  the  adult  male.  There  is 
also  the  problem  of  housing.  In  some  jurisdic- 
tions, the  policy  of  public  housing  discriminates 
against  the  female-based  household.34  This  offers 
a  strange  dilemma  since  public  housing  is 
primarily  for  the  poor  and  the  female-headed 
household  is  a  frequent  family  type  among  the 
poor,33 

CHILD-REARING 

Research  on  American  child-rearing  patterns 
has  suffered  from  hazily  defined  concepts  and 
from  failure  to  explore  the  meaning  as  well  as 
the  pattern  of  behavior.  Recent  studies  have 
moved  toward  correcting  these  lacks.  However,  it 
is  still  necessary  to  be  cautious  in  using  reported 
findings. 

With  this  caveat  in  mind,  it  is  nevertheless 
possible  to  list  some  of  the  effects  of  lower  class 
status  on  the  way  children  are  reared. 

Much  of  the  earlier  work  concerned  itself  with 
techniques  involved  in  child-rearing.  Attention 
was  paid  to  comparing  the  practices  of  different 
social  classes  on  factors  like  weaning  and  feeding, 
cleanliness  training,  thumbsucking,  techniques  of 
discipline,  aggression  control,36  etc.  But  even  in 
the  employment  of  this  simple  conceptual  frame- 
work there  were  many  inconsistencies  in  the 
findings.  In  some  of  the  studies,  middle-class 
parents  were  generally  reported  to  be  more  exact- 
ing in  their  expectations.  Training  was  reported 
to  begin  earlier  than  in  the  lower  class  home, 
with  more  emphasis  on  early  training  for  respon- 

84  Willie,  Charles  V.,  and  Janet  Weinandy.  "The  Structure  and 
Composition  of  'Problem'  and  'Stable*  Families  in  a  Low- 
Income  Population,"  Marriage  and  Family  Living,  vol.  25, 
November  1963,  p.  440. 

35  For  a  recent  discussion  of  some  problems  specific  to  the 
single-parent  family,  see  Paul  Glasser  and  Elizabeth  Navarre. 
"Structural  Problems  of  the  One-Parent  Family,'*  Journal  of 
Social  Issues,  vol.  21,  January  1965,  pp.  98-109. 
88 Examples  of  some  of  the  studies:  Ericson,  Martha  C.  "Child- 
Rearing  and  Social  Status,"  American  Journal  of  Sociology,  vol. 
52,  November  1946,  pp.  190-192;  Havighurst,  Robert  J.,  and 
Allison  Davis.  "A  Comparison  of  the  Chicago  and  Harvard 
Studies  of  Social  Class  Differences  in  Child-Rearing,"  American 
Sociological  Review,  vol.  20,  August  1955,  pp.  438-442;  Litman, 
Richard  A,,  et  al.  "Social  Class  Differences  in  Child  Rearing: 
A  Third  Community  for  Comparison  with  Chicago  and  New- 
ton,*' American  Sociological  Review,  vol.  22,  December  1957* 
pp.  694-704. 
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sibility  and  close  supervision  of  children's  ac- 
tivities. On  the  other  hand,  there  were  studies 
in  which  these  trends  went  in  the  opposite 
direction.37 

Recent  studies  have  hegun  to  probe  the  back- 
ground of  child-rearing  techniques  —  the  purpose 
for  which  parents  do  what  they  do  in  relation  to 
their  children.38  Lower  class  parents  appear  more 
concerned  with  the  development  of  "respectable" 
behavior  in  children  —  obedience,  neatness,  and 
cleanliness.  Emphasis  on  discipline  is  particularly 
strict.  Incidental  findings  of  a  recent  study  in 
Baltimore  (see  footnote  7)  reveal  a  significant  9 
per  cent  difference  between  poor  and  non-poor 
parents  in  emphasis  on  obedience: 


terns  of  being  neat  and  clean,  obedient  and  re- 
spectful of  parents,  polite  and  socially  acceptable. 
Here  roles  and  parent-child  interaction  patterns 
are  rigid  and  oriented  toward  maintaining  order 
and  discipline.40 

Middle-class  parents  are  more  concerned  with 
psychological  growth  and  development  than  with 
specific  behavioral  conformities.  Permissive 
guidance,  with  parents  training  children  for  self- 
reliance,  encouraging  independence,  and  provid- 
ing intellectual  stimulation,  is  the  keynote.  Roles 
and  patterns  of  interaction  between  parent  and 
child  are  dynamic  and  flexible.  The  child  has  wide 
latitude  in  which  to  develop  and  express  himself. 

Several  explanations  have  been  advanced  and 


Economic  Level  and  Agreement  With  the  Statement,  "Obedience  is  the  most  important  thing  for  parents  to  teach 

their  children." 


Economic  Level 


Percent  Indicating  Agreement 


Poor 

(N  =  169) 
Not  Poor 

(N  =  166) 

Percent  difference* 


26 
17 


*  Significant  at  the  .05  confidence  level. 

Middle-class  parents  can  take  respectability  for 
granted.  Child-rearing  can  center  on  developing 
self-reliance  and  independence  in  children  and 
on  encouraging  their  full  realization  of  poten- 
tialities. These  values,  it  should  be  noted,  are 
voiced  also  by  low-income  parents.  At  this  level, 
however,  respectability  is  a  more  urgent  need  and 
is,  therefore,  more  strongly  emphasized  in  the 
training  of  children. 

Most  current  research  and  a  large  part  of  the 
older  data  can  be  summarized  in  the  statement 
that  lower  classes  tend  to  be  more  "traditional" 
in  raising  their  children,  while  the  more  affluent 
are  able  to  emphasize  "developmental"  prin- 
ciples.39 The  traditional  attitude  values  the 
physical  duties  performed  by  parents.  The  at- 
tention of  parents  is  to  maintenance  functions  — 
providing  food  for  the  children,  making  sure  that 
they  are  clean  and  get  sufficient  rest,  etc.  The 
goal  is  to  steer  children  to  conformity  with  pat- 

47  An  attempt  to  reconcile  these  contradictory  findings  was 
made  by  Urie  Bronfenbrenner,  * 'Socialization  and  Social  Class 
through  Time  and  Space,"  in  Eleanor  E.  Maccoby,  Theodore  M. 
Newcomb,  and  Eugene  L.  Hartley,  eds.  Headings  in  Social 
Psychology.  3d  ed.  Henry  Holt  and  Co.,  New  York,  1958. 
^Kohn,  Melvin  L.  "Social  Class  and  Parental  Values,*'  Ameri- 
can Journal  of  Sociology,  vol.  64»  January  1959,  pp.  337-351. 
"•Duvall,  Evelyn  Millis.  "Conceptions  of  Parenthood,**  Ameri- 
can Journal  of  Sociology,  vol.  52,  November  1946,  pp.  193-^203* 


explored  for  this  class  differential.  Traditional 
child-rearing  can  be  considered  natural  to  a  milieu 
of  economic  deprivation  where  the  focus  must  be 
on  the  physical,  rather  than  the  introspective, 
aspect  of  life.  Income  stability,  on  the  other 
hand,  allows  parents  to  concentrate  on  the  inner 
dynamics  of  children  —  their  motivations  and 
feelings.41  Such  consideration  of  inner  develop- 
ment would  be  especially  difficult  for  the  poor 
because  of  their  usually  low  educational  back- 
grounds and  relative  inability  to  deal  with  the 
abstract* 

Occupational  experiences  prcbably  have  great 
effects  on  the  behavior  of  parents  and  on  their 
expectations  of  children.  The  occupations  of  the 
poor  involve  manipulation  of  physical  objects  at  a 
comparatively  unskilled  level  under  routine  and 
direct  supervision.  In  contrast,  members  of  the 
middle  and  higher  strata  manipulate  ideas  and 
symbols  in  their  occupations.  When  they  do 
manipulate  physical  objects,  it  is  at  a  more  skilled 
level.  They  also  enjoy  more  independence  and 

**Maas,  Henry  S.  "Some  Social  Class  Differences  in  the 
Family  Systems  and  Group  Relations  of  Pre-  and  Early  Ado- 
lescents/' Child  Development,  vol.  22,  June  1951,  pp.  145-152. 
*  Kohn,  Melvin  L  "Social  Class  and  Parent-Child  Relationships: 
An  Interpretation,"  American  Journal  o/  Sociology,  voL  68, 
January  1583,  p.  477. 
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self-direction  in  their  work.  The  rigid  and  ordered 
behavior  of  lower  class  homes  is  understandable 
as  a  carry-over  from  their  occupational  setting. 
The  middle-class  parents'  attention  to  the  in- 
ternal dynamics  of  the  child  and  their  more 
flexible  attitudes  toward  his  behavior  are  natural 
extensions  of  their  occupational  climate.  Traits 
esteemed  in  children  follow  the  same  pattern. 
Traits  encouraged  by  lower  class  parents  — 
obedience,  politeness,  etc.  —  are  those  which  are 
functional  to  low  occupational  jobs.  On  the  other 
hand,  traits  that  middle-class  parents  value  in 
children  —  responsibility,  initiative,  independence, 
etc.  —  are  themselves  traits  [which  are]  func- 
tional to  success  in  the  middle-class  occupational 
life.42 

SUMMARY  AND  IMPLICATIONS 

The  low-income  American  family  is  a  qualita- 
tive variant  of  the  national  family  type.  Dif- 
ferences are  of  degree  rather  than  of  type.  The 
nuclear  lower  class  family  is  generally  less  close- 
knit  Husbands  and  wives  have  fewer  overlapping 
responsibilities,  with  the  wife  having  more  re- 
sponsibility allotted  to  her  than  is  true  in  the 
middle  class.  Greater  possibility  for  husband- 
wife  conflict  exists  due  to  lack  of  agreement  on 
what  is  expected  from  marriage.  The  single- 
parent  family,  headed  by  a  woman,  is  more 
frequent.  Child-rearing  patterns  concentrate  more 
on  discipline  and  conformity  training  than  on 
psychological  development  of  the  child. 

Poverty  and  dependency,  which  this  generation 
of  Americans  has  committed  itself  to  destroying, 
must  be  grappled  with  in  its  nuclear  setting  — 
the  family  life  of  the  poor.  More  research  will 
increase  and  make  more  useful  the  knowledge 
which  has  been  summarized  here.  Meanwhile,  on 
the  basis  of  the  information  that  we  have,  we  can 
be  very  hopeful.  We  know  that  low-income 
parents  do  value  better  material  lives  for  their 
children.  We  know  that  they  are  concerned  for 
their  children's  psychological  health  and  develop- 
ment but  lack  both  knowledge  and  opportunity  to 
implement  their  concern. 

Any  attempt  to  reach  these  parents  with  help, 
through  information,  training,  material  aid,  or 
indigenous  action  programs,  must  be  planned  to 
allow  for: 


1.  The  possible  lack  of  understanding  or  con- 
sensus between  husbands  and  wives.  From  what 
we  now  know,  women  appear  to  have  a  greater 
investment  in  family  life  than  do  their  husbands. 
They  are  probably  better  targets  for  educational 
programs  and  for  any  attempt  to  bring  the  lower 
class   in  from  society's  perimeter.    Their   own 
present  needs  would  be  served  by  efforts  to  help 
them  help  their  children.  Lower  class  husbands, 
on  the  other  hand,  may  feel  threatened  by  at- 
tempts to  upgrade   the  family  or  its  children. 
Intervention  programs  must  be  planned  so  as  to 
serve  the  needs  of  the  entire  family  and  to  allow 
for  the  emotional  and  communicative  isolation 
within  it.  This  would  be  particularly  true  in  the 
area  of  education  for  family  planning. 

2.  The  material  and  economic  limitations  of 
lower    class    family    living.     The    permissive, 
psychological    techniques    of    child-rearing,    so 
touted  by  middle-class  intellectuals,    are   often 
impossible  in  a  low-income  setting.    A  middle- 
class  child  with  a  temper  tantrum  can  be  sent  to 
his  own  room  until  the  storm  is  over.  When  an 
entire  family  lives  in  two  rooms,  however,   a 
screaming  child  cannot  be  isolated  and  must  be 
silenced.  When  a  husbandless  woman  works  all 
day  to  support  her  family,  it  is  next  to  impossible 
for  her  to  avoid  making  more  than  ordinary  de- 
mands   on    her    older    children.     Material    and 
financial  help  can  do  much  to  alleviate  these 
conditions  and  enable  parents  to  participate  in 
programs  for  change.   Such  programs  should  be 
supplemented  by  research  into  the  means  for 
improving  lives  within  the  limitations  which  do 
exist. 

3.  The  efficiency,  limited  through  it  may  be,  of 
lower  class  family  patterns.  We  should  be  careful, 
when  trying  to  discourage  seemingly  pernicious 
forms,  to  see  that  alternate  means  are  available 
to  serve  their  purposes.  The  single-parent  family, 
for  example,  despite  its  discomforts  and  negative 
aspects  for  children,  is  economically  advantageous 
for  some  women  at  a  poverty  level.   Such  para- 
doxes must  give  pause  to  advocates  of  programs 
for  the  arbitrary  elimination  of  apparently  deviant 
life  patterns. 


e,  David  F.f  and  Kaspar  D.  Naegele.  "Middle  Class 
Fathers'  Occupational  Role  and  Attitudes  Toward  Children/' 
American  Journal  of  Orthopsychiatry,  vol.  22,  April  1952,  pp, 
366-378. 
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22      Child-Rearing  and 
Family  Relationship 
Patterns  of  the 
Very  Poor* 

Catherine  S.  Chilman 


One  noted  consequence  of  the  cycle  of  poverty  in- 
volves child-rearing,  marital,  and  family  interaction 
patterns.  Dr.  Chilman  attempts  to  summarize  and 
compare  significant  findings  in  these  areas  as  well 
as  the  consequences  for  planning  service  programs 
for  the  poor.  Studies  dealing  with  the  subculture  of 
poverty  frequently  fail  to  distinguish  precisely  be- 
tween the  different  levels  —  the  employed  poor, 
the  unemployed  poor,  and  the  chronically  depend- 
ent poor.  Lack  of  sufficient  consideration  of  issues 
pertaining  to  reliability  and  observer  bias  casts 
some  suspicion  upon  the  methodology  involved  in 
these  studies. 

In  summary,  lower  class  parents  tend  far  more 
than  middle  class  parents  to  bring  up  their  children 
in  ways  conducive  to  serious  difficulties  in  four 
areas  examined:  educational  achievement;  emo- 
tional health;  social  success;  and  "good  character." 
Since  these  four  criteria  are  "middle  class"  con- 
cepts, the  die  seems  cast  against  the  very  poor. 
Also,  these  low-income  famiKes  are  less  likely  to 
achieve  good  marital  adjustment. 

Dr.  Chilman  suggests  that  these  conclusions  (as 
well  as  those  reached  in  other  areas,  such  as  child- 
rearing)  may  be  more  a  function  of  the  viewpoint 
used  in  the  research  and  in  the  form  of  questions 
asked  to  test  hypotheses.  She  implies  that  a  middle 
class  bias  is  present.  She  is  correct. 

Dr.  Chilman  suggests  that  conditions  of  poverty 
be  eased,  to  negate  the  subculture  of  poverty,  and 
that  plans  and  services  be  inaugurated  that  may 
lead  to  certain  middle  class  attitudes  and  behavior, 
with  the  corresponding  economic  and  social  re- 
wards. She  also  urges  researchers  to  note  how  the 
upwardly  mobile  poor  differ  from  their  peers. 
Experimental  programs  should  go  hand  in  hand  with 

*  Reprinted,  with  the  permission  of  the  author  and  the  pub- 
lisher, from  Welfare  in  Review,  January  1965,  pp.  9-19. 


service  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  service 
methodology  has  general  application.  There  is  a 
need  for  imaginative  research  on  the  results  of 
service  programs  currently  administered  by  govern- 
ment and  voluntary  agencies  aimed  at  the  develop- 
ment among  the  poor  of  coping  skills  to  meet  the 
demands  of  a  complex  industrial  society. 

Poverty  that  continues  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion is  a  problem  of  major  concern  today.  This 
so-called  cycle  of  poverty  has  many  causes. 
Among  them  are  certain  cultural  patterns  —  the 
ways  in  which  parents  in  very  poor  famiKes  rear 
their  children  and  relate  to  each  other.  One  of 
the  approaches  to  an  expansion  of  social  and 
economic  opportunities  for  the  very  poor  consists 
of  a  variety  of  action  programs  directed,  at  least 
in  part,  toward  helping  families  adopt  a  life  style 
which  is  more  effective  in  coping  with  the 
demands  of  an  increasingly  urban,  technical,  and 
complex  society. 

The  knowledge  on  which  such  programs  must 
he  based  includes  a  delineation  of  significant 
cultural  patterns  of  the  poor  in  regard  to  child- 
rearing  and  family  relationships  —  an  area  in 
which  much  investigation  has  already  been  car- 
ried out.  These  studies  are  summarized  here  and 
the  findings  compared  with  those  of  studies  con- 
cerned with  "ideal"  patterns  of  child-rearing  and 
family  life.  Finally,  the  numerous  implications  of 
this  body  of  information  for  service  programs  and 
for  further  research  are  indicated. 

LIMITATIONS  OF  PAST  RESEARCH 

The  term  "subcultures  of  poverty,"  is  used  in 
this  paper  rather  than  the  more  familiar  term, 
"culture  of  poverty,"  because  the  very  poor  ap- 
parently subscribe  at  least  partially  to  much  of 
the  middle-class  culture  while  adapting  it  to 
their  own  more  disadvantaged  situation.  (I)  Also, 
it  is  likely  that  there  are  a  number  of  sub- 
cultures of  poverty  based  on  regional,  ethnic, 
religious,  and  racial  variation  within  the  United 
States,  although  most  of  the  published  studies 
have  failed  to  concern  themselves  with  considera- 
tions of  this  kind. 

Furthermore,  the  subcultures  of  poverty,  as 
discussed  here,  refer  to  the  subcultures  of  the  very 
poor,  as  distinct  from  those  of  the  stable  working 
class.  Until  recently,  research  on  low-income 
culture  patterns  has  tended  to  treat  these  two 
groups  together.  More  gross  discriminations  have 
generally  been  made  between  middle-class  and 
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lower  class  families.  The  criteria  must  be  precise 
to  differentiate  the  working  class,  the  employed 
poor,  the  unemployed  poor,  or  the  chronically 
dependent  poor.  It  is  highly  probable  that  there 
are  more  differences  between  the  very  poor  (the 
chronically  unemployed  or  casual,  unskilled  labor 
groups)  and  the  skilled  labor  groups  than  between 
the  latter  and  the  middle  class.  (2)  It  is  also 
probable  that,  with  the  increasing  prosperity  and 
economic  security  of  skilled  labor,  this  group  is 
becoming  more  and  more  middle  class  in  orienta- 
tion. 

Studies  of  lower  class  culture  that  have  been 
made  so  far  tend  to  be  lacking  in  methodological 
precision.  Further  attention  needs  to  be  paid  to 
a  more  rigorous  definition  of  the  nature  of  the 
sample  (for  instance,  size  of  sample,  randomness 
of  sampling,  and  characteristics  of  the  sample 
—  racial,  regional,  national,  religious,  age,  sex,  and 
a  finer  delineation  of  social  class  level). 

Many  studies  have  been  based  on  interview  and 
observation  techniques,  with  insufficient  con- 
sideration given  to  issues  of  reliability  and  ob- 
server bias.  While  valuable  insights  can  be  gained 
from  such  methods,  there  is  a  tendency  to  make 
global  generalizations  that  lack  adequate  support. 

Little  use  has  been  made  of  standardized  tests. 
While  such  tests  have  their  limitations,  including 
middle-class  cultural  bias  and  questionable  ap- 
plicability for  subjects  who  are  illiterate,  more  ex- 
plorations might  be  made  in  this  area,  including 
the  use  of  appropriate  projective  test  techniques. 

The  current  interest  in  the  cultural  character- 
istics of  various  groups  has  sometimes  led  to  a 


tendency  to  forget  that  individuals  within  a  group 
do  not  necessarily  have  all  the  characteristics  of 
the  socioeconomic  group  to  which  they  belong. 
Moreover,  most  individuals  belong  to  a  number  of 
subcultural  groups  and  quite  probably  draw  atti- 
tudes and  values  from  each  of  them. 

It  seems  appropriate  also  to  bear  in  mind  that 
individual  behavior  is  a  product  of  multiple  causa- 
tion. Other  factors  include  the  individual's  physi- 
cal constitution,  his  particular  life  experience  and 
current  situation,  and  his  level  of  intellectual 
functioning. 

Some  of  the  hazards  of  quick,  simple  generaliza- 
tions have  been  sketched  here.  While  studies  to 
date  regarding  the  subcultures  of  the  poor  are 
limited  in  number,  scope,  and  method,  it  is  not 
realistic  to  wait  for  all  of  the  required  evidence  in 
order  to  present  some  of  it.  Nor  is  it  realistic  to 
defer  action-oriented  programs  until  research  has 
pointed  the  way  with  clarity  and  precision.  As  a 
stimulant  both  to  further  study  and  to  action  pro- 
grams, the  following  material  is  presented,  with 
the  recognition  that  many  of  the  findings  sum- 
marized here  may  be  changed  or  modified  with 
time  and  further  research. 

CHILD-REARING  PATTERNS 

While  each  family  has  its  individual  style  of 
living,  research  findings  indicate  that  certain  child- 
rearing  patterns  tend  to  be  more  characteristic  of 
lower  class  than  of  middle-class  parents,  as  listed 
in  tables  1-4.  (In  regard  to  these  tables  it  should 
be  noted  that  because  a  pattern  has  been  found 


Table  1 .  Child-Rearing  Patterns  Found  To  Be  Characteristic  of  Families  of  Children  Who  Are  Educationally 
Achieving  Compared  with  Relevant  Patterns  Found  To  Be  Characteristic  of  Very  Poor  Families 


Conducive 
Refs.  (3-8) 


Low-income 
Refs.  (1),  (2),  (6),  (9-1 5) 


1.  Child  given  freedom  within  consistent  limits  to  ex- 
plore and  experiment. 

2.  Wide  range  of  parent-guided  experiences,  offering 
visual,  auditory,  kinesthetic,  and  tactile  stimulation. 

3.  Goal-commitment  and  belief  in  long-range  success 
potential. 

4.  Gradual  training  for  and  value  placed  on  inde- 
pendence. 

5.  Educational-occupational  success  of  parents;  mode! 
as  continuing  "learners*1  themselves. 

6.  Reliance  on  objective  evidence. 

7.  Much  verbal  communication. 


1 .  Limited  freedom  for  exploration  (partly  imposed  by 
crowded  and  dangerous  aspects  of  environment). 

2.  Constricted  lives  led  by  parents:  fear  and  distrust  of 
the  unknown. 

3.  Fatalistic,  apathetic  attitudes. 

4.  Tendency  for  abrupt  transition  to   independence: 
parents  tend  to  "lose  control1'  of  children  at  early  age. 

5.  Tendency  to  educational-occupational  failure;   re- 
liance on  personal  versus  skill  attributes  of  vocational 
success. 

6.  Magical,  rigid  thinking. 

7.  Little  verbal  communication. 
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Table  2.    Child-Rearing  Patterns  Found  To  Be  Characteristic  of  Families  of  Children  Who  Are  Emotionally  Healthy 
Compared  with  Relevant  Patterns  Found  To  Be  Characteristic  of  Very  Poor  Families 


Conducive 
Refs.(5),(7),(9),{16-22) 


Low-income 
Refs.  (2),  (10-13),  (15),  (23),  (25),  (28*38) 


1 .  Respect  for  child  as  individual  whose  behavior  has 
multiple  causes. 

2.  Commitment  to  slow  development  of  child  from  in- 
fancy to  maturity;  stresses  and  pressures  of  each  stage 
accepted  by  parent  because  of  perceived  worth  of  ulti- 
mate goal  of  rearing  "happy,"  successful  son  or  daughter. 

3.  Discipline  chiefly  verbal,  mild,  reasonable,  consis- 
tent, based  on  needs  of  child,  family,  and  society;  more 
emphasis  on  rewarding  good  behavior  than  on  punishing 
bad  behavior. 

4.  Open,  free,  verbal  communication  between  parent 
and  child;  control  largely  verbal. 

5.  Democratic  rather  than  autocratic  or  laissez  faire 
methods  of  rearing,  with  both  parents  in  equalitarian  but 
not  necessarily  interchangeable  roles. 

6.  Parents  view  selves  as  generally  competent  adults. 

7.  Intimate,    expressive,    warm    relationship    between 
parent  and  child,  allowing  for  gradually  increasing  inde- 
pendence. 

8.  Presence  of  father  in  home. 

9.  Free  verbal  communication  about  sex,  acceptance 
of  child's  sex  needs,  channeling  of  sex  drive  through 
"healthy"   psychological  defenses,  acceptance  of  slow 
growth  toward  impulse  control  and  sex  satisfaction  in 
marriage;  sex  education  by  both  father  and  mother. 

10.  Acceptance  of  child's  drive  for  aggression  but 
channeling  it  into  socially  approved  outlets. 


1.  Misbehavior  regarded  as  such  in  terms  of  concrete 
pragmatic  outcomes;  reasons  for  behavior  not  considered. 

2.  Lack  of  goal  commitment,   impulsive  gratification, 
fatalism,  lack  of  belief  in  long-range  success;  main  object 
for  parent  and  child  is  "keep  out  of  trouble." 

3.  Discipline  harsh,  inconsistent,  physical,  makes  use 
of  ridicule;  based  on  whether  child's  behavior  does  or 
does  not  annoy  parent. 

4.  Limited     verbal     communication;     control     largely 
physical. 

5.  Authoritarian    methods;    mother    chief    child-care 
agent;  father,  when  in  home,  mainly  a  punitive  figure. 

6.  Low  parental  self-esteem. 

7.  Large  families;  more  impulsive,  narcissistic  parent 
behavior. 

8.  Father  out  of  home. 

9.  Repressive,  punitive  attitude  about  sex,  sex  ques- 
tioning, and  experimentation.  Sex  viewed  as  exploitative 
relationship. 


10.  Alternating  encouragement  and  restriction  of  ag- 
gression, primarily  related  to  consequences  of  aggression 
for  parents. 


to  be  more  characteristic  of  poor  families  than  of 
more  affluent  ones,  this  pattern  is  not  necessarily 
predominant  in  these  families.  It  is  also  important 
to  recognize  that  there  is  a  growing  body  of  re- 
search which  strongly  indicates  that  parental  prac- 
tices apparently  have  a  different  effect  on  boys 
and  on  girls.) 

The  tables  also  summarize  many  of  the  major 
findings  of  a  large  number  of  studies  of  child- 
rearing  practices  that  are  found  to  be  variously 
conducive  to  a  child's  emotional  health;  educa- 
tional achievement;  social  success;  and  "good 
moral  character,"  i.e.,  ability  to  resist  temptation 
and  to  be  responsible  and  honest 

When  the  relevant  child-rearing  patterns  'of  the 
very  poor  are  compared  with  those  which  are 
found  to  be  conducive  to  educational  achieve- 
ment, the  contrast  is  striking  (table  1).  While  it 


would  be  premature  and  overly  simple  to  conclude 
that  disadvantaged  families  tend  to  rear  their 
children  for  failure  in  school,  evidence  accumu- 
lated to  date  points  in  this  direction. 

Similarly,  the  opportunity  for  very  poor  child- 
ren to  grow  up  as  emotionally  healthy  individuals 
would  seem  to  be  seriously  jeopardized  if  their 
parents  employ  the  child-rearing  patterns  which 
research  indicates  to  be  more  typical  of  low- 
income  families  than  of  middle-class  ones  (table 
2).  Very  poor  parents  would  also  seem  to  have  a 
tendency  to  rear  their  children  in  ways  that  tend 
to  be  prejudicial  to  their  social  acceptability  in  the 
usual  middle-class  group,  as  indicated  in  table  3. 

The  higher  rates  of  delinquency  and  rejection 
by  authority  figures  of  the  children  of  the  very 
poor  are  probably  related  in  part  to  the  child- 
Fearing  methods  used  by  their  parents.  Such 
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Table  3.    Child-Rearing  Patterns  Found  To  Be  Characteristic  of  Families  of  Children  Who  Are  Socially  Successful 
Compared  with  Relevant  Patterns  Found  To  Be  Characteristic  of  Very  Poor  Families 


Conducive 
Refs.  (6),  (7) 


Low-income 
Refs.  (2),  (13),  (27),  (32),  (39) 


1.  Social  skills  in  dress,  manners,  speech,  games,  etc., 
according  to  middle-class  norms. 

2.  Sensitivity  to  feelings  and  attitudes  of  others. 

3.  Ability  to  be  flexible  and  conform  to  group. 

4.  Good  impulse  control. 

5.  Cheerful,  happy,  self-assured  attitude. 


1.  Little  skill  in  prevalent  middle-class  behavior. 

2.  Slight  awareness  of  subtleties  of  interpersonal  re- 
lations. 

3.  Tendency  to  be  rigid  and  non-conforming  to  middle- 
class  norms. 

4.  Poor  impulse  control. 

5.  Low  self-esteem,  distrust,  tendency  to  hostile  ag- 
gression and/or  withdrawal. 


character  traits  as  honesty,  responsibility,  depend- 
ability, resistance  to  temptation,  and  capacity  for 
impulse  control  would  seem  to  be  consonant  with 
adherence  to  many  of  the  legal  requirements  set 
up  by  our  society.  These  traits  also  are  favored 
by  such  success-relevant  figures  as  school  authori- 
ties and  employers.  While  evidence  from  research 
is  rather  fragmentary  in  the  area  of  parental  prac- 
tices which  are  conducive  to  producing  this 
"good  moral  character,"  that  which  is  available 
strongly  suggests  that  the  children  of  the  very 
poor  have  less  chance  to  develop  socially  desir- 
able traits  than  children  of  other  socioeconomic 
groups  (table  4). 

While  the  tables  tend  to  oversimplify  the  evi- 
dence and  this  may  lead  to  unwarranted  generali- 
zations, they  do  indicate  that  lower-class  parents 
tend  far  more  than  middle-class  ones  to  bring  up 
their  children  in  ways  that  are  conducive  to 
serious  difficulties  in  the  four  crucial  areas  ex- 
amined. The  phenomenon  of  generation-to- 
generation  poverty  may  well  be  associated  in  part 


with  such  parental  methods,  behavior,  and  atti- 
tudes. 

Although  it  is  recognized  that,  in  effect,  the  dice 
are  loaded  against  very  poor  parents  in  the  pres- 
entation of  evidence  such  as  this,  our  pre- 
dominantly middle-class  society  is  also  inherently 
and  inevitably  loaded  against  them.  Criteria  of 
emotional  health,  social  acceptability,  and  "good 
moral  character"  are  all  middle-class  concepts. 
Research  in  these  areas  is  generally  built  on  such 
criteria.  Therefore,  it  is  inevitable  that  lower  class 
children  more  often  than  middle-class  ones  would 
fail  to  meet  the  standards  on  which  most  studies 
are  based.  Moreover,  schools  are  basically 
middle-class  institutions;  again  it  is  no  wonder 
that  lower  class  children  have  trouble  achieving 
in  such  settings. 

But  this  "lack  of  fit"  cannot  be  tossed  aside 
because  it  can  be  explained.  The  middle-class 
culture  has  in  part  produced  our  prosperous,  tech- 
nically advanced  society;  it  has  also  in  part  been 
produced  by  these  technical  advances.  There  is 


Table  4.  Child-Rearing  Patterns  Found  To  Be  Characteristic  of  Families  of  Children  Who  Are  of  "Good  Character"* 
Compared  with  Relevant  Patterns  Found  To  Be  Characteristic  of  Very  Poor  Families 


Conducive 
Ref .  (40) 


Low-income 
Refs.  (2),  (10),  (13),  (15),  (23),  (25),  (28-30),  (32),  (35) 


1.  Democratic  child-rearing  methods. 

2.  Mild,  reasonable,  consistent  discipline. 

3.  Child's  capacity  for  moral  judgment,  according  to 
basic  principles,  is  viewed  as  a  slowly  developing  ability. 

4.  Moral  values  are  discussed  and  clarified. 

5.  Parents  set  example  by  their  own  behavior. 


1.  Authoritarian  methods. 

2.  Harsh,  physical,  inconsistent  discipline. 

3.  Reasons  for  child's  misbehavior  tend  not  to  be  con- 
sidered; specific  behavioral  outcomes  rather  than  princi- 
ples considered  paramount. 

4.  Little  verbal  communication  and  discussion. 

5.  Parental   behavior  more  apt  to  be  impulsive  and 
gratification-oriented. 


*  Defined  as  Including  honesty,  responsibility,  dependability,  and  ability  to  resist  temptation. 
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a  cycle  of  prosperity,  just  as  there  is  a  cycle  of 
poverty.  The  individual  or  family  that  wishes  to 
participate  in  the  first  cycle  very  probably  must 
abandon  the  second.  For  instance,  fatalism,  ap- 
athy, impulsiveness,  and  lack  of  goal-commitment 
ill-serve  the  person  who  wants  to  escape  from 
the  urban  gray  areas  into  the  suburban  green  ones. 
It  is  also  recognized  that  research  findings  are 
dependent  on  what  questions  are  asked.  The 
weakness  of  childrearing  methods  used  by  the 
poor  may  well  be  overemphasized  in  this  re- 
port partly  because  of  what  research  personnel 
have  looked  for  —  their  hypotheses  and  related 
questions. 

FAMILY  RELATIONSHIP  PATTERNS 

Table  5  summarizes  the  research  evidence  on 
attitudes  and  behavior  found  to  be  more  charac- 
teristic of  low-income  families  as  a  group  than 
of  middle-class  ones  as  a  group  which  concern 


inter-personal  relations  between  the  sexes.  It  also 
summarizes  the  findings  that  show  a  strong  as- 
sociation with  "good"  marital  adjustment. 

While  the  summary  of  findings  presented  in 
table  5,  like  those  in  the  preceding  tables,  may 
lead  to  oversimplification  and  easy  generaliza- 
tions, it  shows  that  the  attitudes  and  behavior 
of  the  very  poor  tend,  more  than  those  of  the 
middle  class,  to  be  antithetical  to  a  stable,  per- 
sonally fulfilling  marriage.  (Although  the  matter 
of  "personal  fulfillment"  in  marriage  is  a  highly 
subjective  one,  research  leading  to  the  findings 
in  table  5  includes  a  number  of  studies,  done 
at  various  times  with  various  populations.  Self- 
ratings  as  to  marital  happiness  have  been  most 
generally  used  as  criteria  of  personal  fulfillment 
since  there  is  doubt  as  to  whether  better  criteria 
exist.  Other  criteria  have  also  been  used,  such 
as  lack  of  separation,  desertion,  and  divorce.) 
Such  attitudes  and  behavior  probably  play  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  far  higher  rate  of  family  in- 


Table  5.     Attitudes  and  Behavior  Found  To  Be  Prevalent  Among  Low-Income  Men  and  Women  Compared  with 
Attitudes  and  Behavior  Strongly  Associated  with  "Good"  Marital  Adjustment* 


Good  marital  adjustment 
Refs.  (34,  (41 -51) 


Low-income  behavior  and  attitudes 
Refs.  (2),  (10),  (23-26),  (28),  (34),  (51-54) 


1 .  Happiness  of  parents'  marriage  and  tack  of  divorce 
in  family  of  origin. 

2.  High  level  of  self-perceived  childhood  happiness. 


3.  Mild  but  firm  discipline  during  childhood  with  only 
moderate  punishment. 

4.  Adequate  sex  information,  especially  from  encour- 
aging parents. 

5.  Substantial  time  of  acquaintance  and  engagement 
before  marriage. 

6.  Marriage  in  the  middle  20's  or  older. 

7.  Mutual  enjoyment  of  sex  relations. 


8.  Open  expression  of  affection  between  sexes,  confi- 
dence in  each  other,  equalitarian,  free  communication. 

9.  Joint  participation  in  outside  interests,  friends  in 
common. 

1 0.  Residence  stable,  in  single  home. 

1 1 .  Education  at  least  through  high  school. 

12.  High  sodoeconomic  ievei,  income  at  (east  $5,000 
per  year. 


1 .  High  divorce  and  separation  rates  of  the  very  poor. 

2.  Research   evidence  lacking;   professional   observa- 
tion   suggests    higher   levels    of    childhood    unhappiness 
among  very  poor. 

3.  Severe,  harsh,  inconsistent  punishment  in  childhood. 

4.  Repressive,  punitive  attitudes  toward  sex. 

5.  Short  courtship,  marriage  often  because  of  preg- 
nancy. 

6.  Teen-age  marriages  common. 

7.  Sex  regarded  as  enjoyable  only  for  male,  women 
regarding  it  as  source  of  economic  security;  basically 
exploitative  on  both  skies. 

8.  Little  expressed  affection,  male  in  dominant  role, 
women  aligned  against  men,  little  communication,  atti- 
tudes of  mutual  exploitation. 

9.  Masculine    and    feminine    worlds    separate,    few 
friends. 

10.  Residence  in  multiple  dwellings,  frequent  moving. 

1 1 .  Education  less  than  high  school. 

12.  Low  sodoeconomic  level,  income  less  than  $3,000 
per  yeorr. 


*  Insofar  as  studies  have  been  done  concerning  differences  between  Negroes  aad  whites,  findings  indicate  apparent  difference* 
largely  disappear  when  data  are  carefotfy  analyzed  m  terms  of  strictly  comparable  socloeconorotc  levels.  Thus  studies  reporting  ra- 
cial differences  ore  fikety  to  be  reporting  class  differences. 
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stability  —  separation,  divorce,  desertion,  illegiti- 
macy —  found  among  the  very  poor.  Since  a 
stable,  "happy"  marital  adjustment  of  the  parents 
is  important  to  the  psychological,  social,  and  edu- 
cational well-being  of  the  child,  not  only  during 
childhood  but  also  as  he  grows  up  and  establishes 
his  own  family,  the  implications  of  the  tendencies 
of  the  very  poor  toward  destructive  heterosexual 
attitudes  and  behavior  are  serious  indeed.  As 
in  the  case  of  child-rearing  patterns,  it  is  apparent 
that  the  interparental  life  style  of  this  group  is 
more  likely  to  play  into  the  continuing  cycle  of 
generation-to-generation  disadvantages  of  the 
"hard-core"  poor  than  is  the  interparental  life 
style  of  the  middle  class.  However,  as  with  the 
findings  on  child-rearing  patterns,  it  should  be 
noted  that  concepts  of  marital  happiness  and 
stability  are  middle-class  in  nature  and  that  re- 
search findings  derive  in  large  part  from  the 
questions  that  are  asked. 

ASSOCIATED  OUTCOMES 

Some  of  the  major  expected  outcomes  of  the 
child-rearing  patterns  and  family  life  styles  of 
low-income  parents  have  already  been  highlighted. 
The  subcultures  of  poverty,  in  comparison  with 
other  cultural  patterns,  would  seem  to  be  more 
conducive  not  only  to  poor  emotional  health, 
school  failure,  social  rejection,  inadequate  im- 
pulse control  (lack  of  "good"  character],  and  fam- 
ily breakdown  but  also  to  collateral  areas  of 
behavioral  malfunctioning.  These  include  diffi- 
culties in  obtaining  and  holding  a  job,  in  effective 
participation  in  the  various  social  systems  of  the 
community,  in  adequate  home-management  and 
consumer  skills,  and  in  political  participation  as 
a  citizen  in  a  democracy. 

IMPLICATIONS  FOR  SERVICE 

The  cultural  patterns  that  have  been  outlined 
present  numerous  implications  for  development  of 
services  for  families  living  in  poverty.  A  few  of 
these  implications  are: 

1,  Since  the  conditions  of  poverty  are  likely 
to  promote  the  subcultures  of  poverty,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  such  conditions  as  insufficient  income, 
lack  of  equal  opportunities,  poor  housing,  inade- 
quate schools,  exploitation,  etc,,  must  be  amelio- 
rated in  order  to  produce  a  milieu  in  which  new 
behavior  patterns  can  develop  and  flourish. 

2.  Since  the  subcultures  of  poverty  tend  to  be 
defeating  to  the  poor,  it  seems  that  remedial  ef- 
forts planned  with  and  for  the  poor  should  pro- 


vide ways  in  which  some  of  these  culture  patterns 
can  be  modified.  While  it  is  generally  inappropri- 
ate to  impose  middle-class  ways  on  the  dis advan- 
taged, it  may  well  be  appropriate  to  develop  plans 
and  services  with  them  that  may  lead  to  the 
achievement  of  certain  middle-'ciass  attitudes  and 
behavior,  since  these  attitudes  and  behavior  are 
more  likely  to  bring  about  the  social  and  economic 
rewards  generally  associated  with  middle-class 
membership  to  which  many  of  the  poor  aspire. 

3.  Perhaps  the  subcultures  of  poverty  could  be 
tentatively  diagnosed  as  being  (at  least,  in  the 
American  middle-class  value  orientation)  a  com- 
paratively immature  system  of  behavior  and  at- 
titudes since,  in  the  light  of  available  research, 
some  of  their  outstanding  features  are  magical 
thinking,  subjective  judgment,  impulse  gratifica- 
tion, use  of  force  rather  than  reason,  alienation 
from  authority  figures,  lack  of  goal  commitment, 
distrust  of  heterosexual  relationships,  projection 
of  problems  on  the  others,   and  other  similar 
characteristics. 

If  it  is  agreed  that  these  characteristics  are  more 
typically  associated  with  childhood  and  youth 
than  with  adult  maturity  in  the  middle-class 
American  culture  (54,  55),  does  it  follow  that  many 
of  the  poor  need,  in  effect,  to  be  guided  with 
the  same  kind  of  mild,  firm,  consistent  discipline 
that  research  reveals  to  be  so  closely  associated 
with  positive  mental  health,  educational  achieve- 
ment, "good  moral  character,"  and  eventual  mar- 
ital success?  Such  guidance  would  require  modi- 
fication, of  course,  in  its  use  with  adults. 

4.  Since  a  pragmatic,  concrete,  personal,  physi- 
cal learning  style  appears  to  be  characteristic  of 
most  low-income  persons,  how  can  services  be 
designed  that  will  work  with,  rather  than  in  op- 
position to,  such  a  style?   Clues  from  a  variety 
of  sources  indicate  that  a  direct,  assertive,  specific 
approach  is  more  effective  in  group  and  individual 
counseling  than  the  more  subtle,  abstract,  insight- 
oriented  approach  often  used  with  middle-class 
clients  (56).  Role-playing  and  other  "learning-by- 
doing"  projects  seem  to  be  more  effective  than 
strictly  verbal  approaches  to  problem-solving.  (57) 

Considerable  experimentation  is  going  on  at 
present  in  reference  to  specific  structuring  of  the 
external  environment  and  direct  teaching  of  indi- 
iduals  to  play  certain  roles  in  this  environment 
rather  than  relying  on  internal  personality  changes 
developed  from  verbalized  insights  and  a  thera- 
peutic relationship.  By  acting  differently  in  a 
structured  situation,  some  people,  at  least,  seem 
to  begin  to  feel  and  think  differently.  (58) 

5.  The  possible  benefits  to  be  gained  from  cul- 
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tural  enrichment  of  disadvantaged  preschool  chil- 
dren presents  a  direct  challenge.  Experimentation 
and  research  in  ways  of  overcoming  the  cultural 
deficits  of  poor  children  at  the  preschool  level 
are  being  financed  by  various  programs  in  the 
Welfare  Administration,  as  well  as  by  other 
Federal  programs  and  by  foundations. 

Experimentation  that  includes  opportunities  in 
cultural  enrichment  for  older  children,  youth,  and 
adults  is  going  forward  in  a  number  of  commu- 
nities (59).  Such  experimentation  will  doubtlessly 
increase  under  the  job-training,  educational  pro- 
grams, and  community  development  features  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 

6.  Day  care  centers  and  homemaker  services 
not  only  offer  needed  direct  services  to  many 
low-income  families  but  also  help  parents  and 
children  learn  new  cultural  patterns  and  skills 
by  observation  and  participation. 

7.  Further  training  of  public  welfare  staff  mem- 
bers in  reference  to  the  subcultures  of  poverty  and 
their  implications  seems  relevant.    Such  training 
might  be  carried  forward  by  a  variety  of  formal 
and  informal  arrangements,  including  inservice 
training. 

In  line  with  its  policy  of  seeking  to  develop 
more  effective  treatment  as  well  as  research  and 
demonstration  programs,  the  Welfare  Administra- 
tion, through  the  Office  of  the  Commissioner,  the 
Children's  Bureau,  and  the  Bureau  of  Family  Serv- 
ices recently  participated  in  a  3-day  national  group 
consultation  on  parent  and  family  life  education. 
This  consultation  was  planned  by  the  Interdepart- 
mental Committee  on  Children  and  Youth  and 
brought  together  specialized  consultants  from 
many  professions  and  from  public  and  voluntary 
agencies  and  universities.  (Other  participating 
Federal  agencies  were  the  Public  Health  Service, 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Office  of  Education, 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency,  Department 
of  Labor,  and  Selective  Services  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.)  A  Federal  publication  providing 
guides  to  services  and  research  in  parent  educa- 
tion with  low-income  families  will  be  one  of 
the  results  of  this  consultation. 

IMPLICATIONS  FOR  RESEARCH 

Descriptive  Research 

At  the  descriptive  level,  it  is  clear  that  more 
precise  and  rigorous  studies  are  required  in  order 
to  obtain  more  exact  information  about  the  var- 
ious ethnic,  regional,  racial,  and  religious  sub- 
cultures of  poverty.  A  refinement  of  techniques 
is  called  for,  with: 


1.  Careful  attention  paid  to  random  sampling 
from  a  defined  population. 

2.  Adequate   sample   size   and   description   of 
sample. 

3.  Development    of   testing    instruments    with 
due  consideration  given  to  their  applicability  to 
the  research  questions  of  the  study  and  to  their 
reliability  and  validity. 

4.  Analysis  of  data  through  the  use  of  appropri- 
ate statistical  methods. 

5.  Comparison  of  samples  from  several  defined 
populations  (for  example,  lower-class  compared 
with  (a)  working  class  and  (b)  middle  class). 

Also,  at  the  descriptive  level,  it  is  important  to 
know  more  about  the  characteristics  of  groups  of 
individuals  who  manage  to  escape  from  poverty. 
If  the  child-rearing  and  family  life  patterns  of 
the  very  poor  do  tend  to  block  the  chances  of  the 
individual  to  move  upward,  how  do  the  poor 
who  are  upwardly  mobile  differ  from  those  who 
are  not  in  reference  to  the  values,  attitudes,  and 
practices  of  their  parents  and  in  reference  to  their 
own  present  cultural  characteristics?  Studies 
along  these  lines  are  in  progress,  underwritten  by 
Welfare  Administration  funds. 

Since  there  are  usually  large  differences  between 
the  sexes  in  reference  to  personality  characteris- 
tics, interests,  aspirations,  and  values,  descriptive 
studies  aimed  at  differentiating  the  successful 
from  the  nonsuccessful  "slum  child"  should  be 
designed  with  questions  directed  towards  male 
and  female  groups  considered  separately. 

Experimental   Research 

There  is  a  strong  need  for  action  research 
aimed  at  finding  out  whether  specific  treatment 
programs  actually  "make  a  difference."  While 
descriptive  studies  have  their  important  place  in 
yielding  more  sophisticated  insights  and  suggest- 
ing programs  for  change,  the  crucial  question  is 
whether  these  insights  and  suggestions  add  up  to 
effective  programs.  Whether  or  not  such  programs 
actually  represent  an  improvement  must  be  ob- 
jectively tested,  insofar  as  this  is  possible. 

For  example,  in  a  preceding  section  suggestions 
were  made  for  various  ways  of  devising  services 
for  very  poor  families  which  might  lead  to  more 
effective  child-rearing  practices  and  family  life 
style.  Programs  designed  along  such  lines  should 
be  subjected  to  carefully  designed  evaluation  tech- 
niques. Part  of  this  evaluation  needs  to  be  focused 
on  behavioral  outcomes  that  can  be  objectively 
measured. 

Evaluation  too  frequently  is  focused  on  attempts 
to  measure  such  factors  as  changes  in  attitudes 
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and  information.  One  of  the  outstanding  defi- 
ciencies of  measurements  of  this  kind  is  that  there 
is  no  guarantee  that  changed  attitudes  and  infor- 
mation lead  to  changed  behavior. 

For  instance,  if,  as  a  result  of  a  parent  dis- 
cussion group,  parents  say  that  harsh,  physical, 
dictatorial  punishment  has  a  bad  effect  on  chil- 
dren, does  this  mean  that  they  actually  abstain 
from  this  kind  of  punishment  and  substitute  in  its 
place  mild,  consistent,  reasoned  discipline?  To 
push  this  point  one  step  further,  if  parents  do 
manage  to  behave  differently  in  reference  to 
discipline,  does  their  children's  behavior  show  an 
objectively  observable  difference?  Theoretically, 
such  a  parental  change  should  lead  to  a  reduction 
in  a  child's  overt  aggression  in  the  home,  school, 
and  community.  Do  such  changes  occur  and  are 
they  maintained  over  time? 

Long-range  behavioral  outcomes  associated  with 
service  programs  designed  for  the  very  poor  in- 
clude: improved  school  attendance  and  academic 
success,  obtaining  and  holding  employment,  better 
handling  of  family  income,  improved  housekeep- 
ing, better  physical  health,  reduction  in  deviant 
behavior,  and  increase  in  marital  stability. 

If  goals  such  as  these  are  reached,  which  indi- 
viduals reach  them  and  under  what  program 
methodologies  and  content?  For  which  individuals 
does  the  program  seem  to  be  a  failure?  What  are 
their  characteristics?  We  can  learn  just  as  much 
from  reported  failures  as  we  can  from  reported 
successes,  although  the  tendency  seems  to  be  to 
publish  reports  only  of  the  successes.  Does  the 
group  served  by  a  program  change  to  a  greater 
extent  than  a  group  not  served?  If  behavioral 
changes  are  found  to  occur,  do  they  persist  over 
thrift? 

Experimental  programs  with  an  evaluation  com- 
ponent need  to  be  repeated  with  different  groups 
of  subjects,  with  different  staff  composition,  and 
in  different  parts  of  the  country  in  order  to  find 
out  whether  or  not  the  service  methodology  has 
general  application. 

Technical  difficulties  are  present  in  research  of 
this  kind.  Measurement  of  change  is  one  of  these 
difficulties.  The  Division  of  Research  of  the  Wel- 
fare Administration  is  currently  engaged  in  an 
attempt  to  devise  a  method  of  measuring  family 
change  that  can  be  used  by  research  personnel 
as  one  evaluation  method  in  a  number  of  experi- 
mental projects. 

Some  very  difficult  research  and  evaluation 
questions  have  been  raised  here.  Finding  at  least 
some  of  the  answers  will  not  only  add  to  scientific 
knowledge  and  give  clues  to  further  research  but 


also  contribute  to  the  development  of  public 
welfare  practice  aimed  at  family  and  individual 
rehabilitation  and  the  reduction  of  economic 
dependency. 
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CHAPTER  SIX 


Dating,  Mate  Selection, 
and  Sexual  Behavior 


Dating,  mate  selection,  and  sexual  behavior  are  still  intriguing  subjects  for  specula- 
tion, pontifical  statements,  and  research.  This  chapter  examines  some  of  the  creative 
thinking  and  research  in  this  area,  on  such  topics  as  sexual  permissiveness,  pre- 
marital dating  behavior,  sociological  and  cultural  factors  of  mate  selection,  the 
importance  of  love  in  marriage,  and  theoretical  perspectives  for  studying  dating 
behavior  and  male  selection. 


23      Dating  Behavior:  A 
Framework  for 
Analysis  and  an 
Illustration*^ 


James  K.  Skipper,  Jr.,  and 
Gilbert  Nass 


To  a  sociologist,  dating  has  four  functions:  status 
seeking;  socialization;  recreation;  and  courtship. 
Most  probably,  one  of  these  functions  serves  as  the 
primary  motivation  in  dating.  For  analyzing  the 
functions,  two  continue  may  be  used:  (1)  the  indi- 
vidual's motivation,  ranging  from  "dating  as  an  end 
in  itself"  to  "dating  as  a  means  to  some  Forger 
goal";  and  (2)  individual  emotional  involvement, 
ranging  from  "no  involvement"  to  "complete  In- 
volvement." Professors  Skipper  and  Nass,  using 
this  framework,  illustrate  dating  situations  in  which 

*  Reprinted,  with  the  permission  of  the  authors  and  the  pub- 
lisher, from  the  Journal  of  Marriage  and  the  Family,  28  (1966)  f 
pp.  412-420, 

t  A  condensed  version  of  this  paper  was  read  at  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  National  Council  on  Family  Relations  in  Minne- 
apolis, October,  1986. 


the  males'  primary  motivation  was  recreation,  while 
the  females1  was  courtship. 

A  study  was  conducted  with  students,  1 8-21  years 
old,  of  either  working  class  or  middle  class  back- 
ground, at  a  Chicago  nursing  school.  These  young 
women,  who  placed  much  stress  on  "home  and  fam- 
ily" as  the  adult  female  role,  emphasized  the  court- 
ship element  of  dating.  However,  the  men  they  dated 
frequently  stereotyped  the  nurses  as  "easy  makes" 
and  desired  primarily  the  recreational  advantages  of 
dating.  College  boys  both  expected  and  reportedly 
found  student  nurses  to  be  more  permissive  than 
either  college  girls  or  working  girls. 

While  it  illustrates  the  dating  pattern  framework, 
the  real  concern  of  this  article  is  in  developing  and 
using  a  theoretical  framework  for  analyzing  dating 
situations*  The  authors  suggest  that  if  one  knows 
something  of  both  dating  motivation  and  emotional 
involvement,  one  could  predict  particulars  of  the  con- 
flict which  may  occur  in  the  couple's  relationship. 
The  student  nurse  courtship  pattern  of  high  emo- 
tional involvement  with  recreation  as  the  predomi- 
nant male  motivation  is  but  one  type  which  may  be 
derived  from  the  framework  presented.  A  wide 
range  of  dating  situations  should  be  studied,  with 
an  endeavor  to  determine  dating  motivation,  in- 
strumental orientation,  and  emotional  involve- 
ment. 

Dating  is  a  form  of  behavior  which  most  people 
in  the  United  States  experience  during  adolescence 
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and  early  adulthood.1  Usually  dating  is  stereo- 
typed as  a  romantic,  exciting,  interesting,  and  val- 
uable experience  in  and  of  itself.  Moreover,  it  is 
felt  that  it  makes  a  salient  contribution  to  the  in- 
dividual's socialization  into  the  adult  roles  of  the 
society,  eventual  marriage,  and  establishment  of 
home  and  family.  Although  it  is  recognized  that 
dating  may  sometimes  be  problematic  and  filled 
with  frustrations,  the  eventual  rewards  are  thought 
to  greatly  outweigh  momentary  uncertainty. 

Because  the  general  American  view  of  dating  is 
positive  and  optimistic,  one  often  fails  to  ap- 
preciate some  of  the  important  problems  inherent 
in  different  types  of  dating  situations.  This  some- 
times prevents  a  systematic  examination  of  dating 
and  an  analysis  of  how  it  affects  and  is  affected 
by  other  social  structures  and  processes. 

This  paper  presents  a  framework  for  studying 
dating  situations  which  was  derived  from  the 
analysis  of  a  particular  type  of  dating  encounter, 
that  involving  the  young  Caucasian  female,  age  18 
to  21,  from  working-class  or  middle-class  back- 
ground, away  from  home,  pursuing  a  specialized 
education  in  a  large,  urban,  hospital  school  of 
nursing.2  This  analysis  is  used  to  illustrate  the 
usefulness  of  the  framework,  but  in  no  way  does 
it  test  the  hypotheses  which  the  authors  suggest. 
The  data  and  general  impressions  presented  here 
were  gathered  informally  and  do  not  constitute 
a  systematic  nor  complete  study  of  the  topic. 
They  are  based  on  the  authors'  observations  and 
interviews  with  120  student  nurses,  25  male  med- 
ical students,  interns,  and  residents,  and  on  ques- 
tionnaire material  collected  from  50  college  males. 

FRAMEWORK  FOR  ANALYSIS 

A  number  of  writers  have  discussed  the  various 
functions  of  dating.3  In  summary,  their  work  in- 

1  When  one  thinks  of  dating,  he  usually  refers  to  the  time  span 
of  the  teens  and   early  twenties.   However,   the  limitations   of 
this    approach    should   be    recognized.    For    example,    see    the 
organization  of  mating  data  according  to  Farber's  "permanent 
availability  model."  Bernard  Farber,  Family:  Organization  and 
Interaction,  San  Francisco:  Chandler  Publishing  Company,  1964, 
pp.  103-184. 

2  The  analysis  was  made  at  the  School  of  Nursing,  Presbyterian 
St.  Luke's  Hospital,  Chicago,  Illinois.  It  should  be  recognized 
that  this  type  of  dating  situation  is  not  unique  or  uncommon. 
Gorwin   and   Taves    report   that    "nationally,    about   1    out    of 
every  16  girls  who  graduate  from  high  school  enters  nursing." 
A    large    proportion    of    these    attend    urban    nursing    schools. 
Ronald  Gorwin  and  Martin  Taves,  "Nursing  and  other  Health 
Professions,"  in  Handbook  of  Medical  Sociology,  ed.  by  Howard 
Freeman,  Sol  Levine,  and  Leo  Reeder,  Englewood  Cliffs,  New 
Jersey:  Prentice-Hall,  1963,  p.  193. 

3  See  especially:  Willard  Waller,  "The  Rating  and  Dating  Com- 
plex,'* American  Sociological  Review,  2  (1937),  pp.  727-734; 
Robert  Winch,  "The  Functions  of  Dating  in  Middle-class  Amer- 


dicates  that  dating  probably  serves  at  least  four 
main  functions  for  the  individual: 

1.  Dating  may  be  a  form  of  recreation.  It  pro- 
vides entertainment  for  the  individuals  involved 
and  is  a  source  of  immediate  enjoyment. 

2.  Dating  may  be  a  form  of  socialization.    It 
provides  an  opportunity  for  individuals  of  opposite 
sex  to  get  to  know  each  other,  learn  to  adjust  to 
each  other,  and  to  develop  appropriate  techniques 
of  interaction. 

3.  Dating  may  be  a  means  of  status  grading  and 
status  achievement.  By  dating  and  being  seen  with 
persons  who  are  rated  "highly  desirable55  by  one's 
peer  group,  an  individual  may  raise  his  status  and 
prestige  within  his  group. 

4.  Dating  may  be  a  form  of  courtship.   It  pro- 
vides an  opportunity  for  unmarried  individuals 
to  associate  with  each  other  for  the  purpose  of 
selecting   a   mate   whom   they   may   eventually 
marry. 

We  suggest  that  in  most  cases  the  functions  of 
dating  are  manifest,  not  latent.  In  other  words, 
individuals'  most  common  motivations  in  dating 
correspond  roughly  to  the  most  common  functions 
of  dating,  even  though  all  possible  motivations 
would  not  so  correspond.4  Although  individuals 
may  have  several  motivations  for  dating  each 
other,  we  suggest  that  each  has  one  motivation 
which  is  probably  more  important  (primary)  than 
the  others.  However,  individuals*  primary  motiva- 
tions in  dating  each  other  may  or  may  not  be  the 
same.  For  example,  a  girl  may  date  a  wealthy  boy 
who  drives  an  expensive  sports  car  just  in  order  to 
be  seen  with  him  (status  seeking).  The  boy  on  the 
other  hand  may  be  dating  the  girl  in  order  to  learn 
something  about  women  (socialization).  In  another 
case  a  boy  may  date  an  attractive  girl  because  he 
desires  a  sexual  experience  with  her  (recreation). 
The  girl  may  be  dating  the  boy  because  she  views 
him  as  a  potential  husband  (courtship). 

For  purposes  of  analysis,  in  any  dating  relation- 
ship the  individuals'  primary  motivations  in  dat- 

ica,"  in  Selected  Studies  in  Marriage  and  The  Family,  ed.  by 
Robert  F.  Winch,  Robert  McGinnis,  and  Herbert  R.  Barringer, 
New  York:  Holt,  Rinehart  &  Winston,  1962,  pp.  506-509;  Robert 
Blood,  "Uniformities  and  Diversities  in  Campus  Dating  Prefer- 
ences," Marriage  and  Family  Living,  18  (1956),  pp.  37-45. 
*  There  may  be  a  number  of  other  motives  for  dating  which  are 
not  directly  related  to  the  functions  listed.  For  instance,  a 
girl  may  date  a  boy  simply  to  make  another  boy  jealous  or 
to  take  the  boy  away  from  another  girl.  If  spy  novels  and 
films  are  any  criteria,  individuals  sometimes  date  with  the  sole 
motivation  of  gaining  information.  However,  the  authors  assume 
(subject  to  empirical  check]  that  these  are  relatively  uncommon 
motivations  for  dating. 
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ing  may  be  placed  on  a  continuum  ranging  from 
completely  expressive  (dating  as  an  end  in  itself] 
to  completely  instrumental  (dating  as  a  means  to 
some  larger  goal).  The  individuals'  emotional  in- 
volvement in  the  dating  relationship  may  also  be 
placed  on  a  continuum  ranging  from  no  emotional 
involvement  to  complete  emotional  involvement. 
Although  it  may  be  possible  empirically  for  indi- 
viduals to  fall  anywhere  on  the  two  continua, 
theoretically  it  seems  logical  that  there  would  be 
a  positive  correlation  between  the  degree  of  in- 
strumentality implicit  in  an  individual's  motivation 
for  dating  and  his  degree  of  emotional  involve- 
ment. The  authors  suggest  that: 

1.  An  individual  whose  primary  motivation  in 
dating  is  mate  selection  is  likely  to  have  a  strong 
instrumental  orientation  and  a  strong  emotional 
involvement. 

2.  An  individual  whose  primary  motivation  in 
dating  is  either  socialization  or  status  seeking  is 
likely  to  have  a  low  instrumental  orientation  and 
a  low  emotional  involvement. 

3.  An  individual  whose  primary  motivation  in 
dating  is  recreation  is  likely  to  have  a  strong  ex- 
pressive orientation  (low  instrumental)  and  a  low 
emotional  involvement. 

Whenever  an  individual  (A)  has  much  to  gain 
from  maintaining  a  social  relationship  with  another 
individual  (B),  (A)  is  likely  to  become  distressed 
if  it  appears  the  relationship  is  going  to  discon- 
tinue before  he  has  a  chance  to  derive  his  full 
satisfaction  from  it.  If  (B)  has  less  to  gain  from 
maintaining  the  relationship  with  (A),  than  (A) 
does  with  (B),  then  (B)  is  in  a  better  position  to 
control  the  relationship  than  (A).  (B)  has  the 
better  bargaining  position.  He  can  attempt  to  win 
concessions  from  (A)  by  threatening  to  discontinue 
the  relationship.  To  the  extent  to  which  (A)  is 
willing  to  meet  (B's)  demands,  (B)  controls  the 
relationship.5 

In  reference  to  dating  relationships  it  is  sug- 
gested: 

1.  The  greater  the  emotional  involvement  of 
individuals  dating  each  other,  the  greater  will  be 
their  desire  to  continue  their  relationship. 

2.  The  greater  the  instrumental  orientation  of 
individuals  dating  each  other,  the  greater  will  be 
their  desire  to  continue  their  dating  relationship. 


5  These  thoughts  are  based  in  part  on  Romans'  discussion  of 
"The  Origination  of  Interaction.**  George  Romans,  Social  Be- 
havior: Its  Elementary  Forms,  New  York:  Harcourt,  Brace  & 
World,  1961,  pp.  201-203. 


3.  The  greater  the  disparity  between  the  emo- 
tional involvement  and/or  the  instrumental  orien- 
tation between  individuals  dating  each  other,  the 
greater  the  likelihood  that  conflict  and  distress 
will  occur  in  their  dating  relationship. 

4.  In  the  disparate  dating  situation,  the  individ- 
ual with  the  greater  emotional  involvement  and/or 
instrumental  orientation  will  suffer  the  greater 
distress. 

5.  In  the  disparate  dating  situation,  the  indi- 
vidual with  the  greater  emotional  involvement 
and/or  instrumental  orientation  will  have  the  least 
control  over  the  relationship. 

With  this  framework  in  mind,  in  the  remainder 
of  this  paper  the  authors  will  be  concerned  with 
analyzing  a  dating  situation  where  the  males1 
primary  motivation  is  recreation  and  the  females' 
primary  motivation  is  courtship.  Particular  atten- 
tion will  be  paid  to  the  question  of  why  the  parties 
have  the  motivations  they  do  in  dating  each  other, 
the  consequences  of  these  motivations  for  their 
dating,  and  how  their  interaction  is  affected  by 
other  social  structures  and  processes. 

AN  ILLUSTRATIVE  DATING  SITUATION 

Considerable  evidence  suggests  that  many  post- 
high  school  females  attending  institutions  of 
higher  learning  are  vitally  concerned  with  their 
dating  experience  and  their  marital  prospects.  A 
great  deal  of  their  expressed  concern  centers 
around  what  they  regard  as  "the  limited  quantity 
and  quality'*  of  available  and  eligible  prospective 
mates.  Often  their  distress  leads  them  to  compul- 
sive and  blind  involvement  with  "anypne  who 
shows  the  slightest  interest."  These  involvements 
are  usually  disappointing  from  the  female  point 
of  view.  They  seldom  lead  to  either  rewarding 
or  lasting  relationships,  let  alone  permanent 
ones.6 

For  the  young  girl  attending  nursing  school,  this 
problem  appears  to  be  escalated.  Both  Davis  and 
Mauksch,  among  other  expert  observers,  have 
noted  the  great  number  of  nursing  students  who 
have  expressed  concern  about  their  difficulties  in 
establishing  meaningful  relationships  with  young 
men.  These  were  difficulties  they  evidently  did 

*  Coombs  and  Kenkel  have  speculated  that  women  are  more 
likely  than  men  to  be  serious  minded  about  dating  and  view- 
dating  partners  in  a  marriage  context  since  their  future  socio- 
economic  status  and  life  chances  are  going  to  be  largely  deter- 
mined by  their  future  husband.  Robert  Coombs  and  William 
Kenkel,  "Sex  Differences  in  Dating  Aspirations  and  Satisfaction 
with  Computer  Selected  Partners/*  Journal  of  Marriage  and 
the  Family,  28  (1966),  pp.  62-66. 
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not  have  before  entering  nursing  school.7  We  also 
observed  such  behavior  at  an  urban  nursing  school. 
This  type  of  problem  was  encountered  frequently. 
Typically,  it  was  expressed  as  follows: 

f  never  had  these  kinds  of  problems  before  I 
came  here,  I  was  never  what  you  call  shy  and 
I  always  thought  I  was  kind  of  attractive  and  had 
a  good  personality.  I  never  had  any  difficulty  in 
getting  dates  with  the  right  type  of  boys  in  high 
school.  But  then  it  was  not  so  important.  Now 
it  is,  and  all  I  do  is  keep  getting  mixed  up  with 
the  wrong  kinds  of  guys  and  I  don't  even  know  it. 
It  is  making  me  miserable  and  I  can  hardly  think 
of  anything  else.  I  used  to  think  I  knew  what  was 
right  to  do  and  what  was  wrong.  Now  I  am 
not  sure.  I  just  don't  know.  Maybe  that's  my 
problem.  Anyway,  I  have  got  to  latch  on  to  some- 
one pretty  soon.  After  all,  I  am  almost  twenty-one 
years  old.  Most  of  my  friends  are  married  already, 
or  at  least  engaged. 

Well  of  course  I  have  been  looking  for  a  man, 
for  about  two  years  now.  I  have  met  some  nice 
ones.  But  it  is  gosh  darn  hard  to  get  them  to  think 
about  marriage.  They  are  just  happy  fooling 
around  with  you. 

An  intriguing  question  is,  why  should  this  prob- 
lem exist  at  all?  Why  should  these  young  girls  be 
so  anxious  about  dating,  their  relationships  with 
men,  and  their  prospects  for  marriage?  Objec- 
tively, it  would  seem  reasonable  to  assume  that 
the  pursuit  of  higher  education  and  a  career  in 
nursing  would  provide  them  with  a  feeling  of 
security  for  the  future,  increase  their  confidence 
and  ability  to  establish  relationships  with  men, 
and  generally  enhance  their  marketability  and 
potential  for  marriage.8  But  in  many  cases  this 
did  not  seem  to  happen.  The  authors'  investiga- 
tion uncovered  a  number  of  potential  hypotheses 
which  may  aid  in  understanding  and  explaining 
this  phenomenon. 

Examination  of  social  class  behavior  suggests 
that  the  working  class  adheres  strongly  to  defining 
the  adult  role  of  women  in  terms  of  homemaker- 
mother.  The  range  of  vocational  alternatives  is 
often  limited  by  such  factors  as  opportunity, 
motivation,  and  money.  Given  this  focus  of  com- 
mitment to  the  homemaker-mother  role,  role 
behaviors  avoiding  appropriate  socialization  are 
discouraged.  An  excellent  example  of  this  is 

7  Fred  Davis  and  Virginia  Olsen,   "Initiation  into   a   Woman's 
Profession:  Identity  Problems  in.  the  Status  Transition  of  Coed 
to   Student   Nurse,"    Sociometry,   26    (1963),   pp.    89-101;    Hans 
Mauksch,   "Becoming  a  Nurse:   A  Selective  View,"   Annals  of 
the   American   Academy   of  Political   and    Social    Science,    346 
(March,  1963),  pp.  88-98. 

8  J.  Richard  Udry,  The  Social  Context  of  Marriage,  Philadelphia: 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  1966,  pp.  212-213. 


the  oft-stated  idea  that  college  is  not  necessary 
for  girls  who  desire  to  get  married  and  raise  a 
family.  Rather,  working  class  girls  are  directly 
trained  to  seek  as  their  paramount  societal  position 
that  of  homemaker-mother.  The  security  of  this 
position  is  seldom  questioned.  High  school  and 
immediate  post-high  school  dating  are  directed 
toward  landing  a  "good  young  fellow,"  establish- 
ing a  home,  and  having  children.9 

The  middle-class  female  in  late  high  school  and 
immediately  after  high  school  is  also  trained  for 
the  homemaker-mother  position.10  However,  the 
parameters  of  her  training  are  far  more  extensive. 
She  can  consider  higher  education  as  a  legitimate 
right  resulting  from  her  socioeconomic  status.  She 
can  consider  a  career-oriented  rather  than  job- 
oriented  occupational  position.  She  can  consider 
learning  skills  which  qualify  her  for  assuming  a 
companionship  position  in  her  marriage  and/or 
becoming  an  active  community  member.  Neverthe- 
less, these  other  activities  are  not  evaluated  so 
much  as  alternatives  to  the  homemaker-mother 
role  as  they  are  activities  likely  to  enrich  it  and  be 
supportive  and  complementary  to  it.  In  other 
words,  they  are  viewed  more  as  means  toward  the 
goal  of  establishing  a  more  successful  homemaker- 
mother  position  than  as  alternatives  to  it.  Thus, 
in  spite  of  a  number  of  differences  in  social 
background  and  socialization,  the  main  goal  in 
life  of  many  working-class  and  middle-class 
girls  is  exactly  the  same:  marriage,  home,  and 
family.11 

Since  most  student  nurses  come  from  working- 
class  or  middle-class  homes,  it  is  understandable 
and  predictable,  although  perhaps  contrary  to 
some  popular  beliefs,  that  these  young  women  are 
not  primarily  interested  in  a  career  in  nursing. 
A  commitment  to  a  professional  career  had  little 
to  do  with  their  recruitment  to  the  field.12  The 
overriding  goal  of  nursing  students  is  marriage, 
home,  and  family  and  the  roles  of  wife,  home- 
maker,  and  mother.  So  strong  is  this  orientation 
to  the  traditional  female  role  that  in  one  study 
it  was  discovered  that  even  in  a  school  placing 
strong  emphasis  oh -the  development  of  career  and 

9  Ruth  Caven,  The  American  Family,  New  York:  Corwell,  1963, 
pp.  149-152;  Lee  Burchinal,  "Trends   and  Prospects  for  Young 
Marriages  in  the  United  States,"  Journal  of  Marriage  and  the 
Family,  27  (1985),  p.  249;  William  Goode,  World  Revolution  and 
Family  Patterns,  New  York:  Free  Press  of  Glencoe,  1963,  pp. 
1&-18,  65-66,  371,  373. 

10  Caven,  op.  cit.  pp.  121-124. 

11  Udry,   op.  cit.,  p.   57;   Lamar  Empey,   "Role  Expectations  of 
Young  Women   Regarding  Marriage   and  A   Career,"   Marriage 
and  Family  Uvjng,  20  (1958) ,  pp.  152-156. 

^Fred  Kate  and  Harry  Martin,  "Career  Choice  X^rocesses," 
Social  Forces,  41  (1962),  pp.  149-154. 
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leadership  orientation  in  its  students,  over  87  per- 
cent at  both  admission  and  graduation  ranked 
"home  and  family"  as  the  adult  female  role  which 
they  stressed  the  most13  Corwin  and  Taves  sum- 
marized the  crucial  importance  of  the  marriage 
goals  to  the  prospective  nurse  when  they  wrote: 

The  prospect  of  marriage  and  children  permeates 
every  aspect  of  nursing;  no  aspect  of  the  profession 
can  be  completely  understood  apart  from  the  influ- 
ence of  marriage  plans  and  their  frustration.14 

Given  this  focus  of  commitment,  it  is  under- 
standable why  nursing  students  may  place  such 
great  emphasis  on  the  courtship  function  of  dat- 
ing. However,  this  only  partially  explains  their 
unusual  anxiety  over  their  dating  and  their  sub- 
jectively perceived  failure  to  make  adequate  pro- 
gress toward  the  marriage  goal.  Several  other 
variables  must  be  considered  if  one  is  to  under- 
stand the  true  nature  of  the  nursing  student's 
difficulties. 

The  dating  dilemma  begins  with  the  ecological 
setting.  Most  nursing  schools  are  set  in  urban  en- 
vironments. This  fact  has  far-reaching  conse- 
quences. The  school  which  is  the  primary  basis 
of  this  report  was  located  in  a  metropolitan  com- 
plex of  several  million  inhabitants.  It  was  situated 
approximately  two  miles  from  the  central  business 
district  in  an  area  of  light  industry  populated  by 
lower  income  classes  of  various  ethnic  groups.  It 
was  part  of  a  large  medical  center  consisting  of 
several  hospitals,  medical  school,  and  a  number 
of  auxiliary  institutions.  Due  to  the  type  of  school- 
ing, the  extent  of  on-the-job  training,  and  the  re- 
strictive curfews  on  leaving  the  dormitory  during 
free  night  hours,  the  nursing  students  were  virtu- 
ally imprisoned  within  the  confines  of  the  medical 
center  for  the  greater  part  of  each  week.  The  phys- 
ical boundaries  directed  and  dictated  the  types  of 
dating  contacts  available  for  them.  These  contacts 
may  be  classified  into  four  main  categories: 

I.  High  school  acquaintances  from  the  home 

town  area. 
II.  Local  lower-class  working  boys. 

III.  College  boys  from  schools  located  some  dis- 
tance from  the  medical  center  but  within 
the  greater  metropolitan  area. 

IV.  Medical  men;  students,  interns,  residents, 
and  occasionally  attending  physicians  work- 
ing in  the  medical  center. 

18  Fred   Davis    and   Virginia    Olsen,    '"Hie    Career    Outlook    of 

Professionally  ^Educated    Women/*    Psychiatry    28    (1965),    pp. 

334-345. 

14  Corwin  and  Taves,  op.  citM  pp.  200-201. 


For  each  of  these  categories  of  male  contacts 
there  were  built-in  deterrents  to  sequential  court- 
ship for  the  nursing  student.  Although  objectively 
these  obstacles  were  not  necessarily  inherent  in 
the  situation  and  without  solution,  from  the  stu- 
dent's point  of  view  they  often  seemed  to  be  and 
were  a  constant  source  of  worry,  strain,  and 
anxiety.  Various  major  problems  were  involved 
with  each  category  of  male  contacts. 

Time  and  space  were  the  major  difficulties  in- 
volved in  continuing  relationships  with  former 
high  school  acquaintances.  The  vast  majority  of 
the  girls'  homes  were  not  situated  in  the  local 
metropolitan  area  but  in  the  surrounding  hinter- 
land. Thus,  the  simple  fact  of  physical  distance 
was  a  barrier.  Combined  with  limited  free  time 
during  the  work  week  and  vacations  which  were 
few  and  far  between,  dating  of  "home  town"  boys 
with  any  regularity  was  possible  only  in  rare  cases. 
Although  relationships  firmly  established  before 
the  girl  left  for  school  were  often  maintained  by 
mail,  those  which  were  not  so  established  very 
often  ended  in  frustration.  Many  of  the  girls  per- 
ceived this  time-distance  problem  at  an  early  stage 
in  their  student  career  and  consequently  directed 
their  energies  and  attentions  to  other,  more  acces- 
sible categories  of  males.15  Nevertheless,  those 
girls  who  did  manage  to  maintain  successful  dat- 
ing interactions  "back  home,"  culminating  in  for- 
mal engagement  with  the  symbolic  ring,  received 
high  esteem  and  were  much  admired  and  envied.16 

On  occasion  the  students  would  come  in  casual 
contact  with  boys  living  in  the  area  contiguous  to 
the  medical  center*  These  young  men  were  of  low 
social  class  origin  and  either  unemployed  or  hold- 
ing unskilled  or  semiskilled  jobs.  Few  had  been 
graduated  from  high  school.  The  girls  maintained 
a  high  degree  of  social  distance  between  them- 
selves and  this  category  of  boys  and  rarely  dated 
them.  In  fact,  they  were  usually  shunned  and 
avoided  at  all  costs.  To  put  it  very  bluntly,  the 
girls  did  not  consider  these  boys  to  be  "good 
enough"  for  them. 

In  contrast  to  the  boys  back  home  and  those  in 
the  immediate  area,  college  boys  from,  various 
metropolitan  schools  afforded  a  dating  opportunity 
which  continually  appealed  to  the  girls.  They 

35  Cotton  and  Smircich  have  emphasized  time  and  energy  as 
crucial  factors  in  establishing  norms  regarding  dating-mating 
behavior.  William  R.  Cotton  Jr.  and  R.  S.  Smircich,  "A  Com- 
parison of  Mathematical  Moctels  for  the  Effect  of  Residential 
Propinquity  on  Mate  Selection,"  American  Sociological  Review, 
29  (1964),  pp.  522-529. 

28  The  "engagement  success*  *  of  these  girls  was  a  source  of 
anxiety  to  the  other  students  who  were  having  dating  problems. 
It  served  as  a  constant  reminder  of  their  own  difficulties  and 
perceived  failure. 
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were  quite  optimistic  about  college  boys  as  dates. 
In  a  few  instances,  from  the  girls'  definition  of  the 
situation,  a  highly  romantic,  rewarding,  and  suc- 
cessful (engagement)  dating  experience  evolved 
from  these  contacts.  From  these  few  successful 
courtships  a  myth  developed  among  the  "less  for- 
tunate" girls  that  college  boys  offered  unlimited 
opportunities  for  normal  dating.  This  was  far  from 
the  reality  of  the  situation.  There  existed  a  barrier 
to  successful  dating  interaction  with  college  boys 
that  almost  none  of  the  girls  preceived  immedi- 
ately, and  which  the  vast  majority  of  the  girls 
persisted  in  refusing  to  recognize.  The  barrier 
concerned  the  college  boys'  definition  of  what 
"kind  of  girl"  a  nurse  or  nursing  student  is.  By 
training  and  practice,  the  nurse  becomes  a  manip- 
ulator of  human  bodies.  This  manipulation  in- 
volves intimate  knowledge,  contact,  and  actual 
handling  of  all  parts  of  the  human  body  including 
the  "private  parts"  of  both  males  and  females. 
This  knowledgeability  marks  the  student  nurse. 
The  content  of  her  work  role  overlaps  into  her 
social  relationships,  especially  dating  situations. 
She  is  defined  by  college  boys  as  "someone  who 
knows  the  score,"  "an  easy  mark,"  "a  good-time 
girl,"  "a  chick  who  likes  it,"  etc.  This  common, 
stereotyped  image  is  frequently  portrayed  in 
widely  circulated  magazines. 

For  example,  the  following  passage  concerning 
the  off-duty  nurse  appeared  in  an  article  titled 
"The  Private  World  of  Nurses": 

Under  this  prophylactic  white  uniform  beats  a 
black  lace  heart.  Ripe  and  shining  peach-slice  legs 
where  the  ghostly  Supp-hose  was.  Fat  pink  moons 
of  ffesh  backing  out  of  sling  back  pumps,  gone  the 
Hi-Treads  of  day.  Perfume.  Buby  cashmere. 
Color,  color,  color,  then  back  to  the  hospital  floor, 
on  any  old  pretense. 

Only  a  skirt  and  sweater,  but  it  is  the  metamor- 
phosis that  hits  them.  Real  hair,  naked  heels  and 
ruby  cashmere  shoulders  contrast  sharply  with 
the  great  white  vestal  virgin  pyre  of  the  nurses* 
station.  Miss  Rachik  and  the  wilder  of  her  uni- 
formed sisters  learn  that  fast.  Any  excuse,  but 
drop  back  to  your  floor  dressed  like  real  people. 
Maybe  one  night  Dr.  Brown  will.  .  .  .17 

A  quotation  from  another  article,  "Is  it  True 
What  They  Say  About  Nurses?"  is  even  more 
to  the  point. 

The  girl  who  chooses  a  career  in  nursing  almost 
automatically  acquires  a  "reputation"  —  in  the 
old-fashioned  sense  of  the  word  —  whether  or 

17  Gail  Sheely,  "The  Private  World  of  Nurses,"  Cosmopolitan, 
May  £1966),  p.  54. 


not  she  wants  or  deserves  it.  For  somehow  the 
otit-of-the-sickroom  connotation  of  the  word 
"nurse"  implies  a  promiscuity  that's  unmatched 
by  any  other  female  profession  except  the  oldest. 
This  libidinous  public  image  stems  in  part  from 
popular  writers,  who  seem  to  delight  in  ascribing 
chameleon-like  charms  to  the  nurse;  she's  cool, 
starched,  and  impersonal  by  day,  unstarched  to 
the  point  of  nymphomania  by  night.  Indeed,  if  one 
is  to  accept  as  believable  the  sexual  goings-on  in 
doctors-and-nurses  novels,  movies,  and  TV  shows, 
one  can  only  conclude  that  nurses  swing  on  the 
job  as  much  as  off.18 

At  one  of  the  universities  in  the  area,  a  sample 
of  50  college  boys  (sophomores,  juniors,  and  sen- 
iors) were  asked  to  rate  their  expectations  of  col- 
lege girls,  working  girls,  and  student  nurses 
regarding  permissiveness  in  sexual  intimacies  dur- 
ing casual  dating.19  The  results  of  this  survey  are 
presented  in  Table  1.  The  data  indicate  that,  in 
the  college  boys*  expectations,  student  nurses 
were  "faster"  in  sexual  permissiveness  than  either 
working  girls  or  college  girls. 

This  stereotype  of  the  basic  nature  of  the  kind 
of  girl  who  would  become  a  nurse  plays  an  im- 
portant part  in  defining  the  dating  situation.  Many 
college  boys  define  the  student  nurse  in  terms  of 
her  "glamour-girl-fun  value1'  and  only  later,  if  at 
all,  her  potential  as  a  wife  and  homemaker.  As 
one  of  the  young  men  put  it: 

When  one  of  the  guys  starts  dating  one  of  those 
student  nurses,  you  know  damn  well  he  is  just  out 
"to  get  a  little."  Oh,  he  may  try  to  "con"  her  a  bit. 
But  that's  the  story,  Dad. 

This  stereotype  is  the  basis  for  college  boys* 
defining  the  dating  of  student  nurses  in  terms  of 
recreation  (sex)  and  not  courtship.  Not  only  is  the 
student  nurse  defined  as  "knowing  the  score," 
particularly  about  sexual  matters,  but  in  addition 
the  "knowing"  is  transformed  into  "she  likes  it!" 
From  the  typical  college  boy's  definition  of  the 
situation,  these  are  girls  to  have  fun  with  but  not 
the  type  one  takes  home  to  mother.  In  this  respect 
the  student  nurse  and  the  divorcee  may  have  com- 
parable problems  which  tend  to  obstruct  the 
attainment  of  a  courtship  relation. 

The  student  nurse  is  placed  in  a  precarious  po- 
sition. If  she  is  not  cooperative  and  does  not  meet 

18  Colette  Hoppmann,  "Is  It  True  What  They  Say  About 
Nurses?"  Pageant,  21:9  (March,  1966),  pp.  33-34. 
w  All  the  respondents  were  Caucasians  between  the  ages  of 
18  and  22,  and  almost  all  were  from  middle-class  background. 
Sexual  permissiveness  was  denned  as  petting  and  beyond,  and 
casual  dating  as  anything  less  than  "going  steady." 
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Table  1.    Comparison  of  College  Boys'  Expectations  of  the  Sexual  Permissiveness  of  College  Girls,  Working  Girls, 

and  Student  Nurses  During  Casual  Dating 


Very                              Average 
Permissive                    Permissiveness 

Not  Very 
Permissive 

Total 

N                %                  N                % 

N               % 

N 

1. 

II. 

HI. 

Coilege  girls 
Working  girls 
Student  nurses 

4                  8                 20               40 
5               10                 23              46 
19               38                 22              44 
Comparison    I-II1              X2=              9.07 
Comparison  II-III               X2=              6.82 
Comparison    Ml                X2=                 .326 

26               52 
22               44 
9               18 
<.02 
<.05 
<.90 

50 
50 
50 

the  college  boys'  expectations  of  sexual  permis- 
siveness, she  is  likely  to  be  dropped  immediately 
and  have  no  further  dates.  If  she  is  cooperative, 
she  easily  builds  a  reputation  and  becomes  fair 
game  for  her  current  dating  partner  and  later  his 
friends  and  fraternity  brothers.  The  authors  sus- 
pect that  more  girls  than  not  choose  to  solve  the 
dilemma  by  being  more  permissive  than  they  nor- 
mally would,  just  in  order  to  keep  dating.  As  one 
young  lady  commented: 

Whether  you  like  it  or  not,  you  have  to  go  along 
with  them,  at  least  some  of  the  time.  Otherwise, 
you  get  left  out  and  sitting  in  the  dorm  all  the  time. 

This  type  of  behavior,  of  course,  is  evidence  that 
there  is  an  element  of  truth  in  the  stereotype. 
Further  evidence  is  provided  by  12  of  the  college 
boys  included  in  the  survey  presented  in  Table  1, 
who  claimed  to  have  dated  all  three  classes  of 
girls;  student  nurses,  working  girls,  and  college 
girls.  Table  2  indicates  that  the  reported  experi- 
ences of  these  boys  roughly  substantiates  the 
stereotype.  Only  one  of  the  12  boys  placed  either 
college  girls  or  working  girls  in  the  very  permissive 
category,  compared  to  five  who  placed  student 
nurses  in  that  category. 

Strangely  enough,  few  of  the  nursing  students 
were  able  to  forecast  the  difficulties  involved  in 
these  dating  encounters  in  advance  or  to  recognize 
them  realistically  when  they  did  occur. 


I  always  think  things  are  going  along  fine.  We 
seem  to  be  getting  along  Jine  and  then  "bam"  it's 
all  over.  I  guess  it  must  be  me. 

It  is  hard  for  me  to  believe  what  you  are  sug- 
gesting. I  am  not  like  that  at  all.  Where  do  the 
boys  get  that  idea  about  nurses?  They  are  wrong 
about  us.  I  am  sure  of  that. 

The  girls  seemed  incapable  of  taking  the  college 
boys'  definition  of  the  situation,  even  after  they 
had  been  hurt  several  times.  Characteristically, 
they  failed  to  see  any  patterns  evolving  in  these 
situations.  Usually  they  tended  to  place  the  blame 
entirely  on  themselves  and/or  the  boy  or  the 
unique  circumstances  of  the  particular  dating  en- 
counter. Perhaps  one  of  the  major  factors  involved 
in  partially  explaining  why  the  girls  did  not  be- 
come more  aware  of  these  patterns  in  their  dating 
was  that  the  great  majority  of  them  attempted  to 
deal  with  the  problem  alone.  Very  seldom  did 
they  share  these  confidences  with  each  other. 

I  would  like  to  talk  about  my  problems  in  dating 
some  of  these  guys,  but  I  don't  want  to  be  the  only 
one.  You  know  what  I  mean?  You  look  pretty 
foolish  when  you  tell  all  and  nobody  else  does. 

Although  the  problems  of  boys  and  dating  were 
popular  topics  of  group  sessions,  the  discussions 
were  almost  always  on  the  superficial  level.  Very 
rarely  did  the  girls  come  to  grips  with  the  real 
issues  that  were  bothering  them.  If  they  had,  they 


Table  2.     Comparison  of  College  Boys  Reported  Experience  of  the  Sexual  Permissiveness  of  College  Girls,  Work- 
ing Girls,  and  Student  Nurses  During  Casual  Doting 


Very 
Permissive 

Average 
Permissiveness 

Not  Very 
Permissive 

Total 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

I.  College  girls 
II,  Working  girls 
IfL  Student  nurses 

1 
1 
5 

8,3 
8.3 
41  7 

5 
7 
5 

41,7 
58.3 
41.7 

6 
4 
2 

50.0 
33.3 
16.7 

12 
12 
12 
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might  have  discovered  that  their  own  individual 
problems  were  far  from  unique,  being  commonly 
shared  with  many  other  girls.20  This  might  have 
allowed  them  to  take  a  more  rational  approach 
to  their  own  individual  difficulties  and  saved  them 
a  great  deal  of  mental  anguish. 

Ecological  restrictions  tended  to  expose  student 
nurses  to  males  involved  in  the  medical  profession 
more  frequently  than  to  any  other  of  the  three 
categories.  Medical  students,  interns,  and  resi- 
dents formed  the  bulk  of  the  men  with  whom 
the  girls  came  in  constant  contact.  Almost  all  the 
difficulties  in  dating  which  the  girls  experienced 
with  college  boys  were  equally  true  of  their 
encounters  with  males  attached  to  the  medical 
profession.  However,  the  magnitude  of  the 
problem  was  exaggerated  by  several  additional 
variables. 

First,  most  of  the  nursing  students'  potential  dat- 
ing partners  in  the  cultural  milieu  of  the  medical 
center  were  "occupational  transients."  They  were 
spending  only  a  few  short  interim  years  in  the 
community  before  leaving  to  establish  roots  and 
practice  elsewhere.  Many  of  these  men  were  not 
ready  to  get  serious  and  establish  a  sequential 
courtship  pattern  with  any  girl.  Similar  to  the 
patterns  of  other  types  of  transients,  it  was  often 
difficult  for  them  to  develop  a  sense  of  commit- 
ment within  the  community  setting  and  especially 
in  their  interactions  with  student  nurses.21  Also, 
these  men  were  subject  to  long  hours  of  work  and 
study,  usually  under  great  pressure.  They  had 
limited  free  time  for  fun  and  amusement.  When 
they  did,  they  often  wanted  to  take  advantage  of 
every  minute.  One  intern  commented  in  an  in- 
formal interview: 

When  I  get  a  chance,  I  want  to  cut  loose  and 
really  live  a  little.  I  need  an  immediate  and 
complete  release  fxom  all  the  stress  and  pressure. 

Another  explained: 

We  don't  have  much  time  to  fool  around.  So 
when  we  do,  we  want  to  date  a  girl  who  is  pretty 
lively  and  ready  to  go;  I  mean  a  real  swinger.  Do 
you  understand? 


has  observed:  "Overt  sexual  conversation  is  taboo 
among  most  girl  groups.  If  it  is  discussed  at  all  in  a  group, 
it  will  be  a  far  cry  from  the  sexual  conversation  of  male 
groups."  Udry,  op,  cit.,  p.  91. 

aFarber  presents  an  excellent  discussion  qf  mutual  personal 
commitment  as  the  emerging  basis  for  courtship-marriage 
behavior.  Our  data  are  directed  to  the  point  that  these  eligi- 
bles,  as  transients,  in  the  dating  situation  axe  unable  to  pro* 
vide  a  personal  commitment  which  allows  minimal  "mutual" 
dimensions.  These  male  eligibles  consider  consequences  for  the 
other  person  largely  in  terms  of  their  own  immediate  dating 
goals.  Farber,  op.  cit.,  pp.  153-4,  333-387. 


Similar  to  the  college  boys,  the  medical  men 
had  an  entirely  expressive  orientation  in  dating 
student  nurses.  Their  motivation  was  strictly 
recreation  with  as  little  emotional  involvement 
as  possible.  However,  this  orientation  was  not 
always  clear  to  the  girls  they  were  dating.  In  fact 
the  medical  men  sometimes  went  out  of  their  way 
to  convince  the  girls  that  their  motivation  and 
emotional  involvement  were  much  stronger  than 
they  actually  were. 

In  their  interaction  with  college  boys,  the  stu- 
dent nurses  were  approximately  of  equal  age  and 
experience  as  their  potential  dating  partners.  This 
was  not  the  case  with  medical  functionaries, 
where  a  definite  age  differential  existed  favoring 
the  male.  Expose  the  female  to  males  four  to  ten 
years  her  senior,  and  in  this  type  of  situation  the 
weight  of  differential  experience  becomes  a  crucial 
factor.  The  opportunity  for  controlling  the  rela- 
tionship rides  overwhelmingly  with  the  male.  It  is 
he  who  possesses  the  superior  power,  experience, 
and  interactional  skills  in  the  dating  relationship. 

Another  variable  impinging  upon  the  dating 
relationship  was  the  occupational  prestige  struc- 
ture. The  medical  doctor  possesses  great  status, 
prestige,  respect,  and  authority  in  his  formal  work 
relationships  with  patients,  nurses,  and  other  hos- 
pital personnel.  He  is  perfectly  aware  of  his  dom- 
inant position  as  are  all  other  parties  with  whom 
he  interacts.  The  assumption  of  one's  own  charis- 
ma22 can  be  a  powerful,  positive  psychological 
mechanism  for  any  male  medical  student,  intern, 
resident,  etc.  Not  unlike  the  student  nurse,  the 
medical  man's  work  role  also  overlaps  into  the 
dating  situation,  not  so  much  in  terms  of  the  actual 
content  of  the  role,  but  more  in  terms  of  rank  and 
authority  in  the  occupational  prestige  structure. 
In  the  dating  sequence,  the  medical  man  does  not 
set  aside  lightly  the  legitimate  authority  claims  of 
his  professional  work  role.  The  medical  trainee 
—  be  he  student,  intern,  or  resident  —  is  an  heir 
apparent  to  the  highest  authority  position  in  the 
hospital,  and  he  quickly  and  easily  incorporates 
a  self-conception  compatible  with  his  evolving 
elite  status.  This  attitude  pervades  the  medical 
trainee's  social  contacts  with  subordinate  nurses. 
He  tends  to  expect  them  to  follow  and  obey  his 
wishes  as  they  are  required  to  do  in  the  work 
relationship.  Moreover,  he  often  uses  his  power 
and  authority  to  gain  his  way.  When  the  student 
nurse  believes  the  physician  is  to  be  admired  and 
venerated  and  also  to  be  trusted  and  obeyed,  then 

28  Harvey  Smith,  "The  Hospital's  Dual  Status  System,"  in  Social 
Organization  and  Behavior,  ed.  by  R.  L.  Simpson  and  I.  H. 
Simpson,  New  York;  Wiley,  1964,  pp.  303-308. 
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in  a  dating  relationship  she  is  placed  in  a  vulner- 
able and  compromising  situation. 

The  possibility  of  exploitation  is  very  high.  For 
example,  one  nursing  student  reported  she  became 
acquainted  with  an  intern,  started  seeing  him  in 
a  group  dating  situation,  became  sexually  intimate 
and  eventually  very  serious  about  him,  only  to 
discover  he  was  already  married;  the  whole  cha- 
rade was  carried  out  with  the  knowledgeable  aid 
of  the  intern's  friends  and  cohorts.23 

The  student  nurses's  dilemma  in  dating  medical 
men  appeared  to  be  even  more  distressful  than  in 
her  dating  college  boys.  If  the  girl  was  not  sexu- 
ally permissive  in  dating,  she  faced  not  only  the 
threat  of  never  being  asked  for  future  dates  but 
also  the  possibility  of  some  petty  reprisal  in  the 
work  relationship.  If  she  was  permissive,  she  had 
to  live  with  the  feeling  (very  often  warranted) 
that  many  of  the  males  with  whom  she  came  in 
contact  during  working  hours  in  the  hospital 
would  be  well-informed  about  her  off-duty  acti- 
vities, and,  if  her  degree  of  sexual  permissiveness 
went  against  her  own  norms,  she  was  also  likely 
to  suffer  severe  distress  and  guilt. 

SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

The  preceding  paragraphs  have  presented  an 
illustration  of  a  dating  situation  in  which  the 
males'  primary  motivation  in  dating  is  recreation 
and  the  females5  primary  motivation  is  courtship. 
The  authors  have  attempted  to  analyze  some  of 
the  reasons  behind  the  motivations,  the  con- 
sequences of  the  motivations  for  interaction,  and 
some  of  the  social  factors  affecting  both  the  moti- 
vations and  the  interaction.  However,  it  must  be 
understood  that  this  illustration  was  not  presented 
as  an  example  of  oil  dating  situations  involving 
student  nurses,  for  it  is  not.  Based  on  the  authors' 
experience  at  one  urban  nursing  school,  they 
estimate  that  the  type  of  dating  problems  de- 
scribed in  this  paper  resulted  in  severe  distress 
for  only  about  one  out  of  every  four  girls. 
Whether  this  is  a  representative  pattern  for 
student  nurses  or  not  is  a  problem  for  further, 
more  extensive,  and  much  more  systematic 
research. 

The  real  concern  of  this  paper  is  not  with  this 
particular  dating  situation  per  se,  but  with  the 
dating  problems  it  illustrates,  some  important 

28  Kirkpatrick  and  Knmn  have  observed  that  a  female's  toler- 
ance limit  for  erotic  intimacy  seems  to  rise  as  she  becomes 
more  emotionally  involved  and  the  relationship  becomes  more 
meaningful  to  her.  Clifford  Kirkpatrick  and  Eugene  Kanin, 
"Male  Sex  Aggression  on  a  University  Campus,"  American 
Sociological  Review,  22  (1957),  pp.  52-56, 


sociological  variables  which  affect  dating  inter- 
action, and  the  usefulness  of  the  theoretical  frame- 
work presented  earlier  for  analyzing  dating  situa- 
tions. Individuals'  motivations  in  dating  are  af- 
fected by  social  variables,  as  are  their  choices  of 
actual  dating  partners  and  the  course  of  their 
dating  relationship.  In  the  authors'  example  the 
girls'  primary  motivation  in  dating  was  courtship, 
which  was  directly  related  to  their  desire  to  get 
married  and  their  definition  of  the  ideal  adult  role 
of  women  as  homemaker-mother.  Ecological  re- 
strictions forced  the  girls  into  contact  with  two 
types  of  dating  partners,  college  boys  and  medical 
men,  both  of  which  tended  to  date  student  nurses 
for  recreation,  not  courtship.  In  the  case  of 
college  boys,  this  was  directly  related  to  their 
belief  in  the  stereotype  of  a  nurse  as  a  sexually 
permissive  woman.  In  addition  to  the  stereotype, 
the  medical  men  were  influenced  by  their  occupa- 
tional transiency,  their  need  but  little  time  for 
recreation,  and  the  ecological  availability  of  the 
student  nurses. 

The  authors  suggest  that  if  one  is  able  to 
learn  individuals'  primary  motivations  in  dating, 
their  degree  of  instrumental  orientation  and  their 
degree  of  emotional  involvement,  one  will  be 
able  to  predict  something  about  the  conflict  which 
is  likely  to  take  place  in  the  relationship,  which 
partner  is  likely  to  control  the  relationship,  and 
which  partner  is  likely  to  experience  the  most 
distress. 

The  student  nurses1  courtship  motivation  in- 
volved a  higher  degree  of  instrumental  orientation 
and  emotional  involvement  than  the  males*  recrea- 
tion motivation.  These  differences  produced  con- 
flict in  the  dating  encounters.  The  male  controlled 
the  relationship  in  large  part  because  he  had  less 
to  lose  if  it  was  discontinued.  He  was  not  emo- 
tionally involved  with  the  student  nurse  and  could 
easily  find  another  for  purposes  of  recreation. 
The  student  nurse  on  the  other  hand  had  to  keep 
the  relationship  "going"  if  she  was  to  achieve  the 
goal  of  eventual  marriage.  Under  the  circum- 
stances her  emotional  involvement  with  a  par- 
ticular boy  was  bound  to  be  greater  than  his  to 
her.  Therefore,  the  student  nurse  was  in  a  poor 
bargaining  position  and  forced  to  make  con- 
cessions (in  this  case  being  more  sexually  per- 
missive than  she  would  normally)  in  order  to 
maintain  the  relationship.  This  situation  caused 
the  girls  much  distress. 

The  variables  which  the  authors  isolated  in 
the  dating  of  student  nurses  may  be  of  equal 
importance  in  other  settings.  For  example  what 
part  do  ecological  barriers  play  in  determining 
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dating  partners  in  rural  as  opposed  to  urban  areas, 
small  schools  vs.  large  schools,  all-male  or-female 
institutions  compared  to  those  which  are  coed? 
Is  courtship  the  main  motivation  in  dating  of 
most  college  and  working  girls?  Are  there  other 
groups  besides  nurses  who  have  acquired  social 
stereotypes  which  may  influence  the  motivation 
of  their  dating  partners?  Are  athletes  and  beauty 
queens  dated  primarily  by  those  seeking  status? 
The  type  of  framework  presented  here  may  be 
used  to  analyze  any  dating  situation.  To  test 
the  authors'  hypotheses,  procedures  must  first  be 
instituted  to  ascertain  dating  partners1  motiva- 
tions in  dating  each  other,  their  degree  of  in- 
strumental orientation,  and  their  emotional  in- 
volvement. From  an  analysis  of  these  data,  one 
should  be  able  to  test  whether  the  degree  of 
instrumental  orientation  and  the  degree  of  emo- 
tional involvement  are  in  fact  associated  with 
individuals'  motivations  in  dating.  One  would  also 
be  able  to  discover  from  these  data  the  relative 
frequencies  of  the  motivations  between  the  sexes, 
whether  individuals  have  other  motivations  than 
those  cited,  and  if  individuals  have  more  than  one 
primary  motivation  in  dating.  A  wide  range  of 
dating  situations  must  be  examined  varying  the 
individuals'  primary  motivations.  Assuming  just 
four  primary  motivations,  there  are  ten  separate 
combinations  to  be  analyzed:  courtship-courtship, 
courtship-recreation,  courtship-status  seeking, 
courtship-socialization,  recreation-recreation,  rec- 
reation-status seeking,  recreation-socialization, 
status  seeking-status  seeking,  status  seeking-so- 
cialization,  and  socialization-socialization.  Finally, 
the  degree  to  which  motivations  may  vary  in  im- 
portance or  perhaps  even  change  completely 
during  the  course  of  dating  should  be  considered. 


24      Premarital  Dating 
Behavior* 

Winston  W.  Ehrmann 


In  this  selection  Dr.  Ehrmann  presents  the  basic  con- 
clusions of  the  most  adequate  sociological  study  yet 

*  From  Premarital  Dating  Behavior  by  Winston  Ehrmann.  Copy- 
right ©  1959  by  Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston,  Inc.  Reprinted  by 
permission  of  Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston,  Inc. 


undertaken  into  the  sexual  aspects  of  dating  be- 
havior since  World  War  II.  Some  Findings  support 
Kinsey's  biological  approach,  while  others  question 
Kinsey's  theories  and  generalizations.  Kinsey  in  his 
study  suggested  that  males  and  females  differ  in 
their  sex  capacities.  The  male  reaches  sexuality 
early  during  adolescence  after  which  there  is  a 
slow  decline.  Female  sexuality,  on  the  other  hand, 
rises  slowly  during  adolescence  and  reaches  a  peak 
some  ten  years  after  that  reached  by  the  male.  The 
female  continues  on  this  high  plateau  while  male 
sexuality  declines  below  the  female  level  in  later 
years. 

Ehrmann  suggests  an  alternative  theory  to  explain 
differences  in  sexuality.  Males  are  more  interested 
in  sex  and  females  are  more  interested  in  love.  Boys 
have  stronger  sex  drives  than  girls  and  learn  these 
from  their  peers  and  the  older  generation.  They 
are  more  encouraged  than  girls  to  engage  in  sex 
play,  be  aggressive  in  matters  of  sex,  and  to  discuss 
sex  rather  freely.  Girls  on  the  other  hand  learn 
more  of  love,  romance,  marriage  and  the  biological 
bases  of  procreation.  Love  according  to  Ehrmann 
releases  sexuality  in  females  and  for  them  sexuality 
is  a  function  of  love.  The  lack  of  love  can  depress 
the  female's  sexuality  in  the  early  years  and  the 
opposite  can  occur  in  the  later  years.  Feminine  love 
is  thus  released,  resulting  in  higher  female  sexuality. 
In  the  later  years  the  decline  in  male  sexuality  may 
be  due  to  biological  factors  and  may  parallel  the 
sexuality  plateau  of  the  female  if  the  latter  is  now 
less  stimulated  to  sexuality  by  love. 

This  is  but  one  of  the  many  analytic  findings  in 
Dr.  Ehrmann's  report.  The  greatest  contribution  of 
his  completed  work  is  the  removal  of  barriers  to 
scientific  research  on  matters  of  premarital  and  post- 
marital  sex  behavior.  The  student  is  reminded  that 
when  research  on  this  topic  is  done  in  a  scientific, 
impartial,  and  rigorous  manner  it  should  stand  and 
be  judged  on  its  merits  as  a  scientific  work.  In  this 
way  tested  theories  become  shaped  into  generaliza- 
tions and  fiction  is  replaced  by  fact. 

This  study  of  the  premarital  heterosexual  behavior 
of  over  one  thousand  male  and  female  college 
students  includes  findings  of  general  significance, 
it  suggests  the  existence  of  a  male  and  a  female 
subculture  among  youth,  and  it  has  important 
theoretical  and  practical  implications. 

The  findings  included  hi  the  following  list  seem 
to  have  great  significance  and,  presumably,  they 
can  be  generalized  to  sample  populations  which 
are  comparable  in  composition  to  the  one  used  in 
this  study.  No  suggestion  is  implied  by  this  state- 
ment that  the  numerous  other  findings  presented 
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in  the  preceding  chapters  J,  but  not  repeated  here, 
are  unimportant,  but  only  that  they  seem  at  this 
time  less  important.  Some  of  them  may  be  shown 
by  future  research  to  have  as  great  significance  as 
some  of  those  cited  here. 

The  major  findings  are  summarized  briefly  as 
follows: 

1.  Premarital  heterosexual  behavior  falls  into 
highly  compartmentalized  stages  of  increasing  de- 
grees of  intensity,  as  judged  by  males  and  females, 
both  with  respect  to  physical  intimacy  and  to 
moral  judgment.    These   stages  range   from  no 
physical  contact,  at  one  extreme,  on  through  hold- 
ing hands,  kissing,  general  body  embrace,  and  the 
fondling   of  various  portions   of  the  body,   to 
sexual  intercourse  at  the  other.   The  control  of 
this  behavior  is  exercised  by  the  dating  partners 
as  an  interpersonal  relationship  in  terms  of  who 
initiates  the  activity  and  who  or  what  stops  it 
from  continuing  to  a  more  advanced  stage.  (These 
propositions  formed  a  basic  core  of  this  research, 
and  their  validity  and  usefulness  seem  well  sub- 
stantiated by  the  empirical  results.) 

2.  Although  the  males  engage  more  often  in 
extreme  sexual  activities  than  the  females,  a  larger 
proportion  of  these  experiences  among  the  males 
than  the  females  represent  sporadic  ventures  with 
both  peer  and  deviant  companions.    And  con- 
versely, the  female  more  than  the  male  goes  as 
far  in  her  current  heterosexual  behavior  as  she 
has  ever  gone   in  the   past.    Thus,   males   and 
females  are  more  alike  in  their  current  than  in 
their  accumulative  sexual  experiences. 

3.  The    typical    and    usual    heterosexual    ex- 
perience for  both  males  and  females  is  kissing  and 
hugging,  and  all  but  a  rare  few  have  had  this 
experience.    Both  sexes  begin  to  date  and  to 
engage    in    premarital    heterosexual    activities, 
usually  light  petting,  during  adolescence  and  con- 
tinuously,  or  continually,   engage  in  these  ex- 
periences for  several  years  until  marriage.    In 
fact,  the  most  intimate  relationship  established 
between  young  men  and  women  is  in  the  dating 
situation,  and,  except  for  the  school  experience, 
it  is  the  most  time  consuming. 

4.  Although  the  male  usually  initiates  the  love- 
making,  the  female  frequently  makes  the  first 
overtures.  Female  initiation  of  behavior  increases 
appreciably  in  the  going  steady  and  the  love 
relationship. 

5.  The  limitation  of  premarital  sexual  behavior 
is  primarily  female   determined.    The  male   is 

I  Chapter  references  in  this  paper  refer  to  those  in  the  original 
book. 


restrained  either  because  of  his  conception  of  the 
girl  (he  "respects  her"  or  he  thinks  she  will 
refuse  his  advances)  or  because  of  her  overt 
refusal  to  go  farther,  and  to  a  lesser  extent 
because  of  morals  —  the  idea  that  one  ought  not 
engage  in  certain  activities.  The  female  limits  her 
behavior  with  a  non-lover  primarily  because  of 
no  desire  and  lack  of  interest  and  with  a  lover 
primarily  because  of  moral  considerations.  Overt 
female  resistance  to  male  sexual  advances  in- 
creases with  the  physically  more  involved  love- 
making,  but  it  is  less  significant  as  a  control 
within,  than  outside,  the  going  steady  and  the 
love  relationships. 

6.  Veteran  more  than  non-veteran  status  among 
the  males  is  associated  with  past  and  current 
sexual  experiences,  but  the  difference  is  related 
to  age  rather  than  military  service.    Among  the 
veterans,  foreign  service  is  correlated  with  past, 
but  not  current,  sexual  experiences. 

7.  The  personal  and  social  background  factors 
described  in  Chapter  III  are  in  general  less  signifi- 
cantly associated  with  premarital  sexual  behavior 
than   the  social  interrelationships   described   in 
Chapters  IV,  V,  and  VI;  and  this  association  is 
less  for  females  than  males.  The  sexual  behavior 
of  the  male  is  associated  to  an  appreciable  ex- 
tent with  attitude  toward  sex,  adequacy  of  sex 
instruction,  age  at  first  date,  and  age,  and  to  a 
slight   extent  with   church  attendance,   religion, 
happiness,  father's  occupation,  home  discipline, 
and  adjustment  to  sex.    The  sexual  behavior  of 
the  female  is  associated  to  a  slight  extent  with 
attitude  toward  sex,  adjustment  to  sex,  church  at- 
tendance, and  age  at  first  date.  A  most  significant 
negative  finding  is  the  absence  of  a  correlation 
between  the  reported  principal  source  of  sex  in- 
formation and  the  premarital  heterosexual  be- 
havior of  either  sex. 

8.  High  frequency  of  dating  many  companions 
among  the  males  appears  associated  primarily 
with  eroticism  and  among  females  with  popularity, 
but  high  frequency  of  dating  one  partner  among 
both  sexes  is  related  to  going  steady  and  being  in 
love. 

9.  The  comparative  social  class  of  the  com- 
panion is  markedly  associated  with  the  sexual  be- 
havior of  the  male,  but  only  slightly  with  that  of 
the  female.    Most  members  of  both  sexes  limit 
dating  to  companions  of  the  same  social  class, 
and  in  consequence  all  of  their  heterosexual  ex- 
perience is  with  these  companions.  Male  crossers 
of  class  lines  in  dating  are  usually  sexually  more 
active    than    non-crossers,    and    their    extreme 
sexual  experiences  are  more  often  with  gkls  of  a 
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lower  social  class  and  less  often  with  girls  of  a 
higher  social  class. 

10.  Female  sexual  expression  is  primarily  and 
profoundly  related  to  being  in  love  and  to  going 
steady.    (This  is  probably  the  single  most  im- 
portant empirical  finding  of  this  research.]   Male 
sexuality  is  more  indirectly  and  less  exclusively 
associated  with  romanticism  and  intimacy  rela- 
tionships. 

11.  Love  tends  to  equate  the  sexual  expression 
of  males  and  females.  There  is  a  convergence  in 
such  diverse  attitudes  and  behavior  as  the  degree 
of  pleasure  experienced  in  heterosexual  behavior, 
the  reasons  for  engaging  unwillingly  in  sexual  ac- 
tivities, the  reasons  for  limiting  sexual  behavior, 
male-female  initiation  of  sexual  activities,   and 
the  extent  and  frequency  of  actual  heterosexual 
behavior, 

12.  The  peer  code  of  both  males  and  females 
is  more  liberal  than  the  personal  code;  that  is, 
both  sexes  are  more  lenient  in  their  attitudes 
about  what  is  permissible  heterosexual  behavior 
for  companions  than  for  themselves. 

13.  The  males  are  more  conservative  and  the 
females  are  more  liberal  in  expressed  personal 
codes  of  sex  conduct  and  in  actual  behavior  with 
lovers  than  with  non-lovers.  In  other  words,  the 
degree  of  physical  intimacy  actually  experienced 
or     considered     permissible    is     among    males 
inversely   related   and    among   females    directly 
related  to  the  intensity  of  familiarity  and  affection 
in  the  male-female  relation. 

14.  There  is  a  virtual  coincidence  between  the 
personal  code  of  sex  conduct  and  sexual  behavior 
among  females,  but  not  males.  Females  rarely  go 
beyond  the  limits  set  by  their  codes,  whereas 
males  are  often  not  able  to  go  as  far  sexually  as 
their  codes  permit.    Many  females,   and   some 
males,  are  forced  to  engage  unwillingly  in  certain 
sexual  activities,  but  with  rare  exceptions  even 
this  undesired  behavior  is  within  the  limits  set  by 
the  personal  code. 

15.  There  is  a  marked  difference  in  the  stand- 
ards   of   sexual   behavior   between    males    and 
females  and  within  the  male  group.   Most  of  the 
females  have  a  conservative  single  standard,  but 
a  minority  of  the  girls  have  a  liberal  standard 
with  reference  to  premarital  sexual  intercourse. 
A  majority  of  the  males  have  a  single  standard: 
most  of  these  males  are  liberal  in  considering  pre- 
marital coitus  permissible  and  the  remainder  are 
conservative  in  adhering  to  premarital  abstinence. 
A  substantial  minority  of  the  males  have  a  double 
standard   by   which    coitus    is    considered    per- 
missible with  a  non-lover,  but  not  with  a  lover. 


16.  Among  the  males,  the  inconsistency  between 
codes  of  conduct  and  actual  behavior  and  the  in- 
verse relationship  between  love  and  sexual  ex- 
perience occurs,  first,  because  many  males  desire 
more  heterosexual  experience  than  they  are  able 
to  have  and,  second,  because  some  males  have  a 
single  and  some  a  double  standard  of  sex  conduct. 
Conversely,   among  the  females,   the  consistent 
relation  between  codes  and  behavior  and  between 
love  and  sexual  experience  arises,  first,  because 
all  but  a  few  females  go  sexually  only  as  far  as 
they  want  to   go   and  no   farther   and,   second, 
because  most  females  desire  and  permit  greater 
sexual  intimacies  with  a  lover  than  with  a  non- 
lover. 

17.  Females  find  pleasure  in  dating  without  pet- 
ting lovers  and  non-lovers  alike  and  in  sexual  ac- 
tivities with  lovers;  and  males  find  pleasure  in 
dating  lovers  and  in  sexual  activities  with  all 
females. 

18.  The  patterns  of  heterosexual  behavior  and 
its   control   and   attitudes   about   sex   are   more 
sharply  defined  by  the  sex  codes  of  conduct,  the 
conservative   and   liberal   single   standards    and 
the  double  standards,  and  by  the  intimacy  rela- 
tionship of  being  or  not  being  in  love  than  by  any 
other  matters  considered  in  this  research. 

The  findings  of  this  research  strongly  indicate 
that  the  difference  between  males  and  females  in 
the  youth  culture  with  respect  to  sex  and  love  is 
so  marked  that  there  are  distinct  male  and 
female  subcultures.  Although  both  sexes  are  pro- 
foundly affected  by  these  matters,  females  seem 
more  directly  and  overtly  concerned  with  roman- 
ticism and  males  with  eroticism.  It  is  not  the 
purpose  here  to  marshal  all  the  evidence  pertinent 
to  this  proposition,  because  that  would  mean 
essentially  the  relisting  of  nearly  all  the  findings 
of  the  research,  but  rather  to  indicate  the  ex- 
istence of  these  two  major  configurations  and  to 
discuss  briefly  their  importance. 

Although  most  traditions,  ideals,  and  customs 
of  adolescents  and  young  adults  are  similar  to 
those  of  the  older  generations,  some  of  them  are 
sufficiently  unique  to  warrant  the  assumption  of 
a  youth  culture.  It  exists  because  the  aspirations 
and  ideals  of  becoming  an  adult  are  different 
from  those  of  being  an  adult.  By  and  large,  a 
youth  is  a  student,  a  dependent  upon  his  family, 
and  a  single  person;  he  or  she  is  a  potential  —  not 
an  actual  —  spouse,  parent,  citizen,  and  bread- 
winner or  homemaker  or  both.  The  values  and 
practices  concerning  relationships  with  the  op- 
posite sex  are  both  an  integral  part  of  this  de- 
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velopment  process  and  also  a  separate  entity  in 
themselves. 

The  differences  between  the  male  and  female 
subcultures  are  indicated  in  the  first  place  by  a 
sex  difference  in  actual  behavior  and  expressed 
attitude,  a  few  illustrations  of  which  follow. 
Males  are  sexually  more  experienced,  and  they 
initiate  the  sexual  activity  much  more  often. 
Furthermore,  they  talk  much  more  about  sex,  and 
they  have  a  consuming  interest  in  the  proper 
methods  and  techniques  for  making  sexual  ad- 
vances to  a  female.  The  core  of  interest  in 
sex  education  of  girls  is  pregnancy,  childbirth, 
and  child  rearing,  whereas  of  boys  it  is  sex 
techniques,  sexual  intercourse,  and  probable 
erotic  reactions  of  the  female.  Girls  engage  much 
more  often  in  unwilling  sexual  behavior  than 
boys;  the  reasons  they  give  for  limiting  willing 
and  unwilling  sexual  behavior  differ  considerably 
from  those  cited  by  males;  and  they  more  often 
overtly  resist  the  sexual  advances  of  the  male 
than  the  male  does  of  the  female.  When  females 
talk  about  sexual  behavior,  their  concern  is 
frequently  with  either  the  problems  raised  by  the 
sexual  aggression  of  the  male  in  the  dating  situa- 
tion, the  threat  of  public  exposure,  personal 
regrets  for  sexual  transgressions,  or  the  justifica- 
tion of  sexual  activity  as  an  expression  of  love. . . . 

Some  implications  of  particular  findings  are 
considerably  more  important  than  the  findings 
themselves.  Our  analysis  of  sexual  behavior  in 
terms  of  religious  faiths  and  the  comparison  of 
these  results  with  those  of  other  investigators  is 
a  case  in  point.  The  reported  incidence  rates  of 
coitus  and  their  rank  order  of  importance  among 
Protestants,  Catholics,  and  Jews  have  varied  some- 
what from  study  to  study.  The  data  in  our  re- 
search strongly  suggest  that  at  least  three  related 
matters,  and  undoubtedly  more,  of  great  potential 
significance  have  been  ignored  or  underevaluated 
in  this  and  previous  studies.  That  a  particular 
religious  group  is  in  the  minority  or  not,  that  it 
has  a  marked  identification  with  a  particular 
nationality  group  or  with  none  at  all,  and  that 
it  is  cohesive  and  self-conscious  or  not  may  have 
a  marked  bearing  upon  the  sexual,  as  well  as 
the  non-sexual,  behavior  and  attitudes  of  its 
members. 

In  general,  it  appears  that  too  little  attention  has 
been  given  to  the  entire  array  of  concomitant  cul- 
tural characteristics  and  social  relationships  in 
the  analysis  of  sexual  activity,  to  say  nothing  of 
other  types  of  male-female  relations.  For  in- 
stance, there  is  some  indication  in  our  study  that 
the  higher  incidence  of  coitus  among  the  Jewish 


than  among  the  Protestant  or  Catholic  males  was 
only  indirectly,  or  not  at  all,  associated  with 
religious  faith.  In  the  particular  region  in  which 
this  study  was  made,  they  are  a  close-knit  minority 
community.  Sexual  access  to  the  females  in  their 
own  group  is  handicapped  by  a  virtual  chaperon- 
age  system  through  constant  scrutiny  by  peers  and 
elders  and  by  a  very  strong  supposition  of 
possible  marriage  with  more  than  a  perfunctory 
relation  in  dating.  Their  superior  economic  status 
and  their  greater  sophistication  enable  them  to 
obtain  partners  elsewhere.  Being  partially  denied 
women  in  their  own  group  seems  to  act  as  a  spur, 
rather  than  as  a  deterrent,  to  sexual  activities. 
Under  similar  conditions  it  seems  more  than  likely 
that  Protestant  and  Catholic  males  would  react 
the  same  way. 

The  finding  that  female,  but  not  male,  coital 
experience  is  associated  more  with  "irregular" 
than  with  "firm"  or  'lenient"  parental  discipline, 
which  confirms  a  previous  finding  of  Tennan 
(1938],  may  offer  a  strategic  point  of  departure  for 
future  research.  On  the  other  hand,  male  sexual 
behavior  is  associated  to  a  greater  extent  with 
most  other  bio-social  characteristics  investigated 
in  this  and  other  studies,  particularly  those  of 
Kinsey  and  associates.  One  is  tempted  to  specu- 
late here  that  whereas  male  sexual  behavior  is 
influenced  to  a  greater  degree  by  most  individual 
and  social  characteristics,  female  sexual  ex- 
pression is  more  closely  associated  with  parent- 
child  relationships.  It  is  quite  conceivable  that  a 
particular  form  of  interpersonal  relationship 
within  the  family  might  have  one  kind  of  effect 
upon  the  romantic  sexuality  of  the  female  and 
another  upon  the  erotic  sexuality  of  the  male. 
A  domineering  mother  may  drive  a  daughter  to 
promiscuity  and  a  son  to  impotency. 

Sex  differences  may  also  stem  in  part  from  the 
manner  and  the  motives  for  entering  into  hetero- 
sexual relations,  in  part  from  the  association  or 
disassociation  from  ideas  of  marriageability,  and 
in  part  from  still  other  considerations.  Males  and 
females  are  selective  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree 
in  their  choice  of  sex  partners,  but  the  selectivity 
is  of  a  different  kind.  In  general,  the  man  in  the 
premarital  interplay  is  the  convincer  and  the 
woman  the  convinced.  Woman  in  our  society, 
with  few  exceptions,  can  engage  in  sexual  ac- 
tivities if  they  wish.  Their  decision  revolves 
around  the  question  of  how  far  to  go  and  with 
whom.  The  evidence  indicates  that  although  a 
few  are  very  promiscuous  and,  in  fact,  may  be 
the  source  of  sexual  experience  of  a  large  pro- 
portion of  males,  most  women  engage  in  sexual 
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intimacies  with  fewer  partners  than  most  men. 
Furthermore,  as  we  have  conclusively  demon- 
strated, women  more  often  than  men  connect  pre- 
marital sexual  activities  with  ideas  of  marriage. 
The  sexual  behavior  of  the  male,  more  than  that 
of  the  female,  is  dependent  upon  his  willingness 
and  his  ability  to  find  willing  sexual  partners  or 
those  who  can  be  persuaded  to  engage  in  physical 
love-making.  Most  bio-social  conditions  which 
have  formed  the  primary  bases  for  the  analyses  of 
sexual  behavior  in  this  and  other  studies  and  of 
marital  adjustment  by  other  investigators  (except 
for  the  analysis  of  going  steady  and  being  in  love 
in  this  research)  influence  to  a  greater  degree, 
either  favorably  or  unfavorably,  the  drive  and  the 
ability  of  the  male  to  seek  and  to  find  sexual 
gratification  than  the  acceptability  of  the  female 
to  receive  and  to  respond  to  the  male's  sexu- 
ality. 

Certain  variations  in  the  patterns  of  control  as 
reported  by  males  and  females  have  implications 
for  perceptual  or  phenomenological  psychology 
because  they  give  us  a  clue  to  one  of  the  ways  in 
which  males  and  females  view  the  same  sexual 
act  differently.  Males  and  females  reported  es- 
sentially the  same  patterns  for  "the  girl  would 
not"  as  the  reason  for  not  going  farther,  but  the 
females  cited  the  male  as  the  initiator  of  behavior 
more  often  than  the  males  did  themselves,  and  the 
males  gave  more  importance  to  "no  opportunity" 
and  the  females  to  "neither  tried  to  go  farther" 
as  reasons  for  limiting  activity.  Some  of  this 
variation  seems  to  have  occurred  because  dif- 
ferent groups  of  companions  were  involved.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  persistence  of  these  dif- 
ferences, though  to  a  considerably  lesser  extent, 
between  more  homogeneous  segments  of  the 
sample  population  (as,  for  instance,  in  the  com- 
parison of  the  control  patterns  of  those  who 
dated  only  persons  in  the  same  social  class) 
suggests  that  there  is  an  "observational  dif- 
ference" between  the  ways  in  which  males  and 
females  view  certain  sexual  behavior.  The  male, 
for  example,  might  not  initiate  the  behavior 
because  he  feels  the  situation  is  not  appropriate, 
but  the  female  under  the  same  circumstances 
might  give  "neither  tried."  The  male  reports 
higher  rates  of  female  initiation  of  behavior  be- 
cause he  reads  more  sexual  implications  into  the 
female's  actions  than  are  really  there.  That  males 
and  females  gave  almost  identical  patterns  for 
"the  girl  would  not"  indicates  that  girl  refusal  may 
be  viewed  with  equal  clarity  by  the  two  sexes 
although  it  has  a  different  meaning  for  each. 
It  represents  usually  to  the  female  protection 


against  aggression  and  to  the  male  frustration  of 
sexual  expectations. 

This  research  also  suggests  other  interrelations 
between  romanticism  and  eroticism  on  the  one 
hand  and  social  structure,  marital  adjustment, 
family  relations,  and  personality  developments  on 
the  other.  An  important  characteristic  of  a  social 
group  may  be  whether  its  members  have  a 
double  standard,  a  conservative  standard,  or  a 
liberal  standard  of  sex  conduct,  or  a  combination 
of  these,  or  whether  its  members  strictly  follow 
the  overt  standards,  or  give  lip-service  to  them 
and  practice  others.  These  codes  or  systems  of 
values  have  in  turn  a  channeling  effect  upon  the 
roles  played  by  males  and  females,  upon  mate 
selection  and  marriage,  and  even  upon  women 
working,  and  a  host  of  other  considerations;  and 
these  in  turn  influence  and  help  establish  the  sex 
codes  of  conduct.  There  may  be  an  important 
relationship  between  sex  standards  and  marital 
adjustment.  For  example,  except  for  a  very  few 
items,  such  as  orgasm  capacity  and  comparability 
in  sex  drive,  there  is  virtually  no  consistent  or 
systematic  explanation  concerning  the  relation- 
ship of  premarital,  or  for  that  matter  even  marital, 
sexual  behavior  and  marital  adjustment.  One 
reason,  perhaps,  for  the  vague  and  inconclusive 
results  thus  far  obtained  is  that  the  research  has 
been  concerned  solely  with  actual  sexual  be- 
havior rather  than  with  the  complex  of  intimacy 
relations,  codes  of  conduct,  attitudes,  and  sexual 
behavior,  as  well  as  other  matters  which  will  be 
uncovered  in  future  investigations.  Our  data 
suggest  many  more  interrelationships  and  lines  of 
inquiry  than  have  been  examined  or  mentioned  in 
our  analysis.  Even  a  consideration  of  some  of  the 
implications  of  the  single  question  of  the  inter- 
play between  ideas  of  love  and  friendship  and 
codes  of  sex  conduct  probably  raises  more 
problems  than  our  entire  research  has  attempted 
to  examine. 

There  is  some  indication,  for  instance,  that 
among  college-level  people,  females  develop  ini- 
tially a  conservative  single  standard  of  sex  con- 
duct which  has  relatively  little  erotic  content  to  it. 
Many  girls  are  exceptions,  but  they  are  in  part 
anomalies  because  they  do  not  conform  to  this 
pattern.  The  development  of  an  erotic  significance 
comes  for  most  after  puberty  and  usually  much 
later,  as  has  been  so  clearly  demonstrated  by 
Kinsey  et  al  (1953),  during  the  time  when  the 
girl  is  dating  regularly,  or  is  going  steady,  or  has 
even  married.  Furthermore,  the  value  content  of 
her  relationship  depends  to  a  greater  degree  upon 
her  idealization  of  love  and  marriageableness; 
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eroticism  comes  to  her  more  as  a  learning  process 
during  the  late  teens  and  twenties  in  premarital  or 
even  marital  love-making.  For  these  and  other 
reasons,  her  ideas  of  sexuality  are  more  closely 
related  to  intimacy  relationships.  The  male,  how- 
ever, develops  much  earlier  a  genital-centered  sex 
drive  that  is  a  real  compelling  force.  It  seems  to 
arise  initially  from  a  biological  sex  difference,  and 
it  is  greatly  accentuated  by  powerful  cultural 
ideals.  At  the  same  time,  he  is  developing  from 
his  cultural  setting  and  social  relation  ideas  about 
women  as  sex  objects  which  are  in  part  his  sex 
codes  of  conduct.  Perhaps  at  puberty  or  even 
long  before,  eroticism  and  an  elementary  or  ad- 
vanced idea  of  women  as  sex  objects  are  well 
developed. 

The  relation  between  erotic  ideas  and  sex  codes 
appears  not  only  to  be  much  closer  in  the  male 
than  in  the  female,  but  also  to  have  a  much  deeper 
psychological  significance  for  him  than  for  her. 
Two  of  innumerable  consequences  that  seem  to 
stem  from  these  developments  concern  one,  fixity 
of  codes  and  two,  sexual  adjustment.  Since  the 
female's  erotic  feelings  are  more  likely  to  de- 
velop as  she  is  falling  in  love,  her  sex  code  of 
conduct  has  a  relatively  high  probability  of  chang- 
ing from  conservative  to  liberal  as  a  result  of 
falling  in  love.  The  male's  code,  however,  is  more 
apt  to  remain  fixed  because  it  develops  much 
earlier,  and  he  selects  his  companions  in  terms  of 
his  code.  Since  eroticism  and  his  ideas  of  women 
as  sex  objects  are  more  basic  in  his  personality 
structure,  they  play  a  greater  role  in  his  sexual 
adjustment  in  marriage  than  in  the  female's. 
This  fact  coupled  with  the  patriarchal  heritage 
explains  in  part,  but  only  in  part,  why  sexual 
athleticism  is  "normal"  for  males  and  "abnormal" 
for  females.  This  particular  attitude  has  an  ad- 
ditional meaning  to  the  moral  one  because  it 
influences  even  our  perception.  In  the  past,  and 
to  some  extent  even  now,  hypers exuality  was  a 
problem  only  of  women.  If  men  are  excessively 
active  sexually,  this  fact  is  either  ignored,  or 
taken  for  granted,  or,  probably  most  important 
of  all,  praised  as  the  mark  of  a  man. 

Our  analysis  of  the  reasons  for  stopping  be- 
havior suggests  that  there  may  be  some  relation- 
ship, especially  among  males,  between  personality 
types  and  sex  codes  of  conduct.  Males  with 
conservative  standards  seemed  as  a  group  more 
timid;  those  with  a  double  standard  more  authori- 
tarian toward*  and  fearful  of,  women;  and  those 
with  a  liberal  standard  more  permissive  toward 
women.  The  females  with  liberal  standards  who 
had  had  intercourse  with  non-lovers  as  well  as 


lovers  expressed  feelings  of  rebellion.  It  must  be 
emphasized  that  the  relation  between  certain 
personality  characteristics  and  sex  standards 
might  vary  considerably  from  social  group  to 
social  group.  An  isolated  rural  group  might  in- 
culcate in  all  of  its  members  a  strong  conservative 
sex  standard  so  that  none  had  premarital  coitus 
and  at  the  same  time  a  type  of  double  standard 
whereby  women  were  in  all  things  inferior  to,  and 
in  marriage  sexually  submissive  to,  men.  A  par- 
ticular urban  group  might  have  a  liberal  standard 
of  sex  morality,  but  instead  of  indicating  equality 
it  might  signify  the  grossest  use  of  women  as  sex 
objects  without  regard  to  their  own  feelings  of 
self-esteem.  The  variation  of  personality  types 
would,  of  course,  be  great.  There  seems  no  ques- 
tion that  personality  and  codes  are  interrelated, 
but  there  is  little  knowledge  of  the  way  and  the 
extent  to  which  they  are. 

What  practical  implications  this  study  might 
have  must  be  viewed  in  light  of  the  extremely 
paradoxical  situation  in  American  society  caused 
by  the  hiatus  between  the  demands  of  the  public 
for  knowledge  and  advice  about  sex  and  the 
dearth  of  empirical  data  and  verified  theories 
about  human  sexual  behavior.  The  appetite  of 
the  American  public  for  this  information  is  at- 
tested in  part  by  the  increasing  demands  for 
instruction  and  formal  courses  in  sex  education, 
family  living,  preparation  for  marriage  and  parent- 
hood; by  the  great  concern  about  these  problems 
within  the  rapidly  growing  field  of  mental  health; 
and  especially  by  the  enormous  sale  of  books,  the 
so-called  marriage  manuals,  concerning  sexual 
adjustment  in  marriage. 

The  paradox  is  that  this  vast  human  interest  in- 
volving millions  of  people,  the  publication  of 
thousands  of  books  and  magazine  articles,  and  the 
organization  and  implementation  of  countless 
educational,  counseling,  and  action  programs  is 
assumed  unwittingly  by  the  layman  and  some- 
times even  by  the  professionals  involved  to  rest 
upon  a  large  body  of  scientifically  verified  knowl- 
edge. Such  is,  of  course,  not  the  case.  Most  of 
the  concepts,  ideas,  and  theories  set  forth  are 
explicit  expressions  of  widely  held  folk  beliefs  or 
anecdotal  observations  of  clinicians,  educationists, 
ministers,  and  laymen.  Many  of  these  beliefs  and 
deductions  are  undoubtedly  keen  insights  into 
human  motivation  and  behavior.  Much  of  the 
material,  however,  is  contradictory,  and  fre- 
quently there  is  a  complete  confusion  between 
what  one  thinks  ought  to  be  and  what  actually  is. 

The  basic  problem  is  not  so  much  that  most  of 
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what  is  written  is  not  true,  but  rather  that  there 
is  no  way  of  distinguishing  between  what  is  true, 
or  false,  or  unknown.  A  corollary  is  that  there  is 
only  the  beginning  of  a  systematic  theory  of 
human  sexual  behavior  which  can  serve  as  a 
point  of  departure  for  future  research  and  as  a 
guide  to  the  solution  of  practical  problems  in  edu- 
cation, marital  adjustment,  and  parent-child  rela- 
tions. It  often  comes  as  a  surprise  or  even  a 
shock  to  students  of  human  behavior,  as  well  as 
to  the  interested  layman,  to  learn  that  the  entire 
field  of  systematic  research  into  human  sexual 
behavior  is  published  in  about  twenty  mono- 
graphs, many  of  which  deal  incidentally  with  sex, 
and  a  few  dozen  articles  in  professional  journals. 
Most  of  these  works  are  genuine  additions  to 
knowledge.  But  when  viewed  in  terms  of  the 
great  human  problem  involved,  the  amount  of 
research  is  absurdly,  ridiculously,  and  pitifully 
small.  It  is  an  interesting  commentary  on  our 
value  system  to  note  that  far  more  time  and  effort 
may  go  into  scientific  research  and  publication 
concerning  the  life  cycle  of  a  rare  moth,  the 
archeological  distributions  of  the  pot-sherds  of  an 
Indian  tribe  long  extinct,  the  possible  influence  of 
one  minor  English  poet  upon  another,  or  the 
proper  cultivation  of  the  mango  (all  of  which  are, 
of  course,  exceedingly  worthwhile  ventures  in 
themselves)  than  into  the  systematic  research  of 
human  sex  behavior,  something  that  profoundly 
affects  all  of  us.  A  significant  contribution  of  this 
study  may  rest  in  the  simple  fact  that  along  with 
previous  publications  it  will  stimulate  more  re- 
search. 

A  mandatory  postscript  must  be  added  to  the 
foregoing  discussion.  There  is  intended  here  no 
recommendation  that  a  tremendous  effort  be  made 
to  push  sex  research,  but  rather  that  it  be  allowed 
and  encouraged  to  develop  on  a  modest  scale  so 
that  it  will  at  least  be  considered  an  area  which 
has  academic  and  professional  respectability. 
Furthermore,  spectacular  results  must  not  be  ex- 
pected, and  the  idea  that  greater  knowledge  will 
produce  sexual  panaceas  must  be  discredited. 
Reasonable  scientific  efforts  in  this  area  will 
slowly  produce  small,  but  sound  and  valuable, 
results.  If,  however,  sex  research  is  not  fostered 
and  allowed  to  grow,  then  we  ought  to  make  this 
fact  crystal-clear  to  the  layman  in  our  publica- 
tions and  educational  programs. 

Although  clinicians,  counselors,  and  social 
workers  gain  with  experience  vast  insights  into 
human  sexuality,  including  most  of  the  problems 
considered  in  this  work  as  well  as  innumerable 
other  ones,  this  research  should  be  of  value  to 


them  because  it  focuses  attention  on  important 
aspects  of  male-female  heterosexual  interpersonal 
relations,  particularly  the  role  of  eroticism  and 
romanticism,  that  are  often  overlooked  or  con- 
sidered insignificant. 

The  findings  of  this  research  may  have  a  great 
immediate  impact  upon  academic  programs  in 
elementary  and  secondary  schools,  in  colleges  and 
universities,  and  in  adult  education.  Here  again, 
however,  a  word  of  caution  is  raised.  Other  than 
some  of  those  working  directly  with  problems  of 
human  behavior,  such  as  some  psychotherapists, 
counselors,  ministers,  lawyers,  doctors,  and  so  on, 
the  educationists  have  been  more  keenly  aware  of 
the  need  for  greater  understanding  of  human 
sexuality  than  any  other  major  group.  Considering 
the  social  context  within  which  they  have  had  to 
operate  and  the  scientific  data,  or  lack  of  it,  with 
which  to  work,  they  have  done  exceedingly  well. 
Any  criticism  of  their  mistakes  and  failures  must 
be  directed  in  considerable  part  at  the  students  of 
human  behavior  who  have  not  supplied  them  with 
an  adequate  body  of  knowledge  or  at  the  policy 
makers  and  leaders  who  have  failed  to  encourage 
or  have  actually  prevented  this  development. 

Too  often  educators  and  parents  alike  have  had 
a  grossly  oversimplified  picture  of  what  consti- 
tutes human  sexuality,  and  an  unrealistic  expecta- 
tion of  certain  educational  measures.  A  common 
pitfall  is  the  idea  that  factual  knowledge  about  the 
physiological  aspects  of  sex  and  reproduction 
when  presented  in  an  interesting  and  non- 
threatening  way  will  solve  most  of  the  infinite 
variety  of  emotional  problems  confronting  boys 
and  girls.  This  is  analogous  to  saying  that  knowl- 
edge of  how  an  automobile  engine  works  is  suf- 
ficient in  itself  to  enable  the  student  to  know  how 
to  drive  and  to  avoid  having  accidents.  Learning 
about  sex  and  reproduction  will,  of  course,  help 
children  grow  up  and  will  give  them  a  healthier 
outlook  upon  themselves  and  the  world.  Child- 
birth appears  less  threatening  and  the  healthy 
desire  for  parenthood  will  probably  increase.  If 
a  sex  education  program  accomplishes  this  and 
nothing  more,  it  will  have  been  worthwhile.  But, 
while  this  knowledge  may  create  a  more  favorable 
attitude  toward  some  sexual  matters,  it  is  quite 
false  to  suppose  that  it  will  automatically  offer 
solutions  for  erotic-romantic  and  other  sex 
problems. 

The  cultivation  of  an  awareness  of  the  enor- 
mous complexity  of  heterosexuality  seems  essen- 
tial for  the  planning  of  parent-child  relationships, 
educational  programs,  and  social  action  by  com- 
munity, religious,  or  governmental  agencies.  Past 
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studies  have  indicated  that  human  sexual  behavior 
is  exceedingly  varied,  and  this  study  also  shows 
that  there  are  a  great  many  different  kinds  of 
codes,  standards,  and  intimacy  relationships.  The 
basic  fact  to  remember  in  any  action  program  is 
that  contemplated  change  in  one  area  may  bring 
about  undesirable,  as  well  as  desirable,  changes  in 
other  areas  because  of  the  close  interrelation 
between  them.  The  suggestion  is  not  made  that  a 
complete  hands-off  policy  should  be  followed,  but 
rather  that  an  awareness  of  the  complexity  and 
delicacy  of  these  series  of  interrelationships  must 
be  taken  into  consideration. 

There  is,  for  example,  justification  in  the  wish 
to  protect  females  against  sexual  exploitation  by 
males,  but  the  measure  to  accomplish  this  should 
not  create  more  problems  than  it  solves.  Teaching 
a  female  to  be  unduly  suspicious  or  even  fearful 
of  the  male's  advances  as  a  means  to  this  end 
might  create  deep-seated  psychological  problems 
which  would  make  it  extremely  difficult  for  her 
to  achieve  a  satisfactory  adjustment  in  marriage. 
The  male  might  be  hurt,  too,  by  ill-conceived 
measures  for  the  protection  of  the  female.  Our 
culture  in  innumerable  ways,  many  of  which  are 
unrecognized,  instills  in  the  male  the  all-important 
idea  that  eroticism  is  essential  to  maleness  and 
that  it  is  the  mark  of  a  man  both  to  make  sexual 
advances  and  to  have  some  reasonable  expecta- 
tions of  success  —  and  this  success  more  often 
means  in  petting  than  in  coitus.  If  the  male  is 
made  to  feel  that  his  desire  to  make  sexual 
overtures  to  a  female  is  wrong  per  se,  will  we  be 
doing  him  irreparable  damage? 

Measures  to  change  undesirable  aspects  of  a 
particular  set  of  values  concerning  sex  codes  must 
also  be  inaugurated  only  after  careful  considera- 
tion of  the  consequences.  Let  us  assume,  for 
instance,  that  increasing  acceptance  of  the  liberal 
sex  standard  in  a  particular  group  might  give  rise 
to  some  acts  of  irresponsibility.  Efforts  to  stop 
these  abuses  might  be  directed  primarily  at 
emphasizing  the  female  sex  role  as  "good"  or 
"bad,"  rather  than  at  establishing  the  responsi- 
bilities of  both  sexes  in  premarital  relations.  The 
consequence  of  this  measure  might  be  to  stimulate 
the  development  of  a  double  standard  rather  than 
to  correct  the  evils  of  the  single  standard. 

What  might  be  done  should  also  be  viewed  in 
terms  of  what  the  youth  culture  has  already  ac- 
complished. Dating,  petting,  romanticism,  codes, 
and  standards  of  sex  conduct  are  in  fact  the 
manifestations  of  elaborate  schemes  already 
evolved  by  young  males  and  females  to  cope  with 
the  conflicting  ideas  of  sex  and  love  and  of  what 


constitutes  maleness  and  femaleness.  It  may  be 
that  the  principal  practical  contribution  of  this 
research  will  be  in  helping  parents,  educators, 
other  professionals  in  human  relations,  com- 
munity leaders,  and  especially  young  men  and 
women  to  gain  greater  insights  into  their  hetero- 
sexual nature  as  revealed  in  their  personalities, 
social  relations,  and  cultural  traditions. 


25  Social  Class  and 
Premarital  Sexual 
Permissiveness:  A 
Re-examination5*^ 

Ira  L.  Reiss 


An  old  assumption  holds  that  lower-class  Americans 
are  more  liberal  in  their  sexual  behavior  than  are 
those  of  higher  socioeconomic  levels.  Professor 
Reiss  examines  this  stereotype  and  other  research 
on  the  matter  and  then  proceeds  to  test  the  premise 
relating  premarital  sexual  permissiveness  to  vari- 
ous sociocultural  factors.  In  two  samples  no  strong 
relationship  appeared  between  social  class  and 
permissiveness. 

Since  the  presumed  relationship  between  social 
class  and  premarital  sexual  permissiveness  has  had 
a  powerful  effect  on  sexual  relations,  Reiss  looked 
closer  at  this  phenomenon.  He  noted  a  general 
conservativeness  about  those  who  attended  church 
regularly,  and  formulated  the  hypothesis  that  among 
conservative  people  those  of  higher  status  would 
be  less  permissive  than  those  of  lower  status,  while 
among  the  more  liberal  individuals  this  relation 
would  be  reversed.  Both  his  samples  seemed  to 
support  his  contention  that  the  key  to  p remissive  re- 
lations is  not  in  social  class  per  se  but  in  the  liberal- 
conservative  setting. 

*  Reprinted,  with  the  permission  of  the  author  and  the  pub- 
lisher, from  the  American  Sociological  Review,  30  (1965),  pp. 
747-756. 

t  My  appreciation  is  extended  to  my  colleagues  with  whom 
I  have  discussed  this  paper:  Theodore  Anderson,  Robert  Boyn- 
ton,  William  Erbe  and  John  Stratton.  I  received  valuable 
assistance  from  Beverly  Davenport  and  Don  McTavish.  This 
research  was  supported  by  grants  MH4045,  5566  and  05366 
from  the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health. 
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In  an  attempt  to  justify  his  findings,  which  differed 
from  Kinsey's,  the  author  notes  that  his  were  prob- 
ability samples  while  Kinsey's  were  not.  The  letter's 
sample  may  have  had  a  disproportionate  number 
of  subjects  from  a  conservative  setting.  Another 
important  fact  is  that  Kinsey  studied  sexual  behavior 
while  Reiss  studied  sexual  attitudes.  In  considering 
the  whole  life  style  rather  than  only  social  class  to 
study  sexual  permissiveness,  Professor  Reiss  notes 
the  more  refined  concepts  needed  by  sociologists 
to  study  attitudes.  Also,  his  findings  may  be  a  com- 
mentary on  the  insufficiencies  of  current  methods 
employed  in  measuring  class  status.  Life  style,  the 
significant  variable  in  this  study,  may  have  to  be 
measured  by  criteria  other  than  the  conventional 
ones  of  income  and  education. 


American  sociologists  have  long  assumed  that 
persons  of  higher  socioeconomic  status  are  rela- 
tively conservative  in  their  sexual  behavior  and 
that  persons  of  lower  status  are  rather  liberal. 
Although  this  assumption  has  been  only  im- 
pressionistically  confirmed  in  community  studies, 
the  first  Kinsey  report  provided  a  wealth  of 
empirical  data  supporting  it.1  Kinsey  found  that 
by  age  25  only  10  per  cent  of  unmarried  men 
with  eighth  grade  education  were  virginal,  while 
16  per  cent  of  those  with  a  high  school  education, 
and  36  per  cent  of  those  with  at  least  some 
college  education  were  virginal.2  The  less  edu- 
cated men  began  their  coital  behavior  five  or  six 
years  earlier  than  the  others.  Similarly,  the  less 
educated  women  started  having  coitus  five  or 
six  years  earlier  than  those  with  high  school  or 
college  education.  Between  the  ages  of  16  and  20, 
82  per  cent  of  the  girls  who  were  entering  college 
had  not  had  coitus,  compared  with  62  per  cent  of 
the  girls  who  did  not  enter  high  school.3  For 
women,  but  not  men,  the  difference  between  edu- 
cational groups  is  greatly  reduced,  though  not 
eliminated,  among  those  who  married  at  the 
same  age.  In  addition,  college-educated  women 
differ  from  their  male  counterparts  in  that  they 

1  Alfred  C.  Kinsey ,  et  ol.,  Sexual  Behavior  In  the  Human  Male, 
Philadelphia:    Saunders,    1948.      Community    studies    generally 
present  only  impressionistic  evidence,  if  any,  on  sexual  rela- 
tions in   various  social   classes;   see  August   6.    Hollingshead, 
Elmtpwn's  Youth,  New  York:  Wiley,  1949,  for  a  good  example 
of  evidence  based  on  a  community  study.   Few   of  the  text- 
books on  the  area   of  social  class  have  much   to  say   about 
the  relation  of  class  to  sexual  relationships. 

2  Op.  cit.,  p.  550.  Kinsey  also  used  occupation  as  an  indicator 
of  social  class  but  found  it  less  useful  than  education,.    See 
ibid.,  p.  331. 

*  Alfred    C.    Kinsey,    et    al.,    Sexual    Behavior   in    the    Human 
Female,  Philadelphia:   Saunders,   1953,  p.   337. 


eventually  achieve  or  surpass  the  coital  rates  of 
less-educated  members  of  the  same  sex.  These,  in 
sum,  are  the  Kinsey  findings  regarding  social  class 
differences  in  premarital  coital  behavior.4 

Kinsey  considered  each  educational  group  a 
social  class  with  its  own  sexual  mores.5  Social 
class  as  indicated  by  education  was  for  men  the 
most  powerful  predictor  of  coital  behavior.6  Edu- 
cation also  predicted  female  coital  behavior,  but 
church  attendance  was  an  even  better  predictor.7 

These  findings  have  set  the  tone  for  most  of  the 
commentaries  on  this  topic  in  the  last  15  years. 
Others  have  commented  on  the  negative  relation 
between  social  class  and  permissiveness,  but 
always  within  a  rather  limited  framework.  Whyte 
described  a  "slum  sex  code";  Hollingshead  gives 
impressions  of  the  "out  of  school"  permissiveness 
in  Elmtown;  Ehrmann  reports  some  findings  mod- 
erately similar  to  Kinsey's  and  others  report  minor 
findings  relevant  to  this  area,8  though  recent 
studies  of  the  relation  between  social  class  and 
child  rearing  are  not  so  consistent  with  Kinsey. 

A  TEST  OF  THE  RELATIONSHIP 

My  own  research  was  basically  concerned  with 
relating  premarital  sexual  permissiveness  to 
various  socio-cultural  factors.9  One  of  the  major 
hypotheses  was  that  people  of  higher  social  status 
would  be  less  likely  to  accept  premarital  coitus. 
The  Guttman  scales  used  to  measure  premari- 

4  Kinsey  concludes  that  women  do  not  vary  by  social  class  in 
their  sexual  behavior,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  lower-class 
women  did  start  having  coitus  five  or  six  years  earlier,  mar- 
ried earlier  and  had  more  coitus  during  their  teens  than  did 
the   upper-class  women  in  his   sample.   In   addition,    a   slight 
negative   relation  between   social   class    and   permissiveness   is 
present  even  when  age  at  marriage  is  held  constant;  see  Table 
79,  p.  337,  in  Kinsey,   Sexual  Behavior  in  the  Human  Female, 
op.  cit.  (For  simplicity,  I  refer  to  Kinsey  as  the  major  author, 
although  he  was  most  ably  assisted  by  Wardell  Pomeroy  and 
Clyde  Martin  in  the  male  volume  and  by  these  men  plus  Paul 
Gebhard  in  the  female  volume.) 

5  Kinsey,  Sexual  Behavior  in  the  Human  Male,  op.  cit.,  pp.  329- 
335. 

6  Kinsey  also  found  that  upper-class  men  had  more  experience 
in  certain  behaviors  such  as  petting  to  orgasm  and  masturba- 
tion. Kinsey,  ibid.,  Ch.  10. 

T  See  pp.  477-479  in  the  male  volume  and  pp.  304-307  in  the 
female  volume, 

8  William    Foote   Whyte,    4'A    Slum    Sex    Code,"    in    Reinhard 
Bendix  and  Seymour  M.  Lipset  (eds.),  Class,  Status  and  Power, 
Glencoe,  111.:  The  Free  Press,  1953,  pp.  308-315;  Hollingshead, 
op.    cit.;   Winston   W.    Ehrmann,    Premarital    Dating   Behavior, 
New  York:  Holt,   1959;   and  Eugene  A.   Kanin  and  David  H. 
Howard,  "Postmarital  Consequences  of  Premarital  Sex  Adjust- 
ments," American   Sociological  Review,   23    (1958),   pp.   556-562. 

9  For  earlier  repots  of  this  work  see  Ira  L.  Reiss,  "The  Scaling 
of  Premarital  Sexual  Permissiveness,"  Journal  of  Marriage  and 
the  Family,  26  (1964),  pp.  188-198,  and  "Premarital  Sexual  Per- 
missiveness Among  Negroes  and  Whites,"  American  Sociological 
Review,  29  (1964},  pp,  688-638. 
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Table  1 .     Male  and  Female  Premarital  Sexual  Permissiveness  Scales 


First  decide  whether  you  agree  or  disagree  with  the  view 
expressed.  Then  circle  the  degree  of  your  agreement  or 
disagreement  with  the  views  expressed  in  each  question. 
We  are  not  interested  in  your  tolerance  of  other  people's 
beliefs.  Please  answer  these  questions  on  the  basis  of 
how  YOU  feel  toward  the  views  expressed.  Your  name 
will  never  be  connected  with  these  answers.  Please  be  as 
honest  as  you  can.  Thank  you. 

We  use  the  words  below  to  mean  just  what  they  do 
to  most  people  but  some  may  need  definition: 

Love  means  the  emotional  state  which  is  more  in- 
tense than  strong  affection  and  which  you  would 
define  as  love. 

Sfrong  affection  means  affection  which  is  stronger 
than  physical  attraction,  average  fondness,  or 
"liking"  —  but  less  strong  than  love. 
Petting  means  sexually  stimulating  behavior  more 
intimate  than  kissing  and  simple  hugging,  but  not 
including  full  sexual  relations. 

MALE  STANDARDS  (BOTH  MEN  AND 
WOMEN  CHECK  THIS  SECTION) 

1 .  I  believe  that  kissing  is  acceptable  for  the  male  be- 
fore marriage  when  he  is  engaged  to  be  married 

Strong  Slight 

Agree    Medium  Disagree    Medium 

Slight  Slight 

2.  I   believe  that   kissing   is  acceptable  for  the   male 
before  marriage  when  he  is  in  love. 

(The  six-way  choice  given  in  question  1  follows  every 
question.) 


3.  I  believe  that  kissing  is  acceptable  for  the  male  be- 
fore marriage  when  he  feels  strong  affection  for  his 
partner. 

4.  I  believe  that  kissing  is  acceptable  for  the  male  be- 
fore marriage  even  if  he  does  not  feel  particularly 
affectionate  toward  his  partner. 

5.  I  believe  that  petting  is  acceptable  for  the  male  be- 
fore marriage  when  he  is  engaged  to  be  married. 

6.  I  believe  that  petting  is  acceptable  for  the  male  be- 
fore marriage  when  he  is  in  love. 

7.  I  believe  that  petting  is  acceptable  for  the  male  be- 
fore marriage  when  he  feels  strong  affection  for  his 
partner. 

8.  I  believe  that  petting  is  acceptable  for  the  male  be- 
fore marriage  even  if  he  does  not  feel  particularly 
affectionate  toward  his  partner. 

9.  I  believe  that  full  sexual  relations  are  acceptable  for 
the  male  before  marriage  when  he  is  engaged  to  be 
married. 

1 0.  I  believe  that  full  sexual  relations  are  acceptable  for 
the  male  before  marriage  when  he  is  in  love, 

11.1  believe  that  full  sexual  relations  are  acceptable  for 
the  male  before  marriage  when  he  feels  strong  affec- 
tion for  his  partner. 

12.  1  believe  that  full  sexual  relations  are  acceptable  for 
the  male  before  marriage  even  if  he  does  not  feel 
particularly  affectionate  toward  his  partner. 

FEMALE  STANDARDS  (BOTH  MEN  AND 
WOMEN  CHECK  THIS  SECTION) 

(The  same   12   questions   as   in   "Male  Standards"   are 
asked  here,  except  the  sex  referent  is  female.} 


tal  sexual  permissiveness  are  presented  in 
Table  I.10 

Two  samples  were  used  to  test  this  hypothesis: 
(1)  a  biracial  sample  of  903  single  students  in  five 
high  schools  and  colleges  in  Virginia  and  New 
York  and  (2)  a  national  sample  of  1515  adults  21 
years  of  age  and  over,  about  80  per  cent  of  whom 
were  married.  Both  samples  were  probability 
samples.11 

No  strong  relation  between  social  class  and 
permissiveness  appeared  in  either  the  student  or 
adult  samples.  Social  class  was  measured  in 
several  different  ways.12  The  permissiveness  scale 

10  These  scales  are  described  in  detail  in  Reiss,  "The  Scaling  of 
Premarital  Sexual  Permissiveness,"  op.  cit. 

11  The  national  adult  sample  was  drawn  by  the  National  Opinion 
Research  Center  and  was  a  probability  sample  to  the  block 
level  and  a  quota  sample  from  there  on.  The  student  samples 
included  all  juniors  and  seniors  in  the  two  high  schools  and 
random  samples  from  the  three  colleges, 

"The  measures  of  social  class  were:  income,  education,  occu- 
pation, Duncan's  Sodo-Economic  Index  (SEI)  and  Decile  Scores, 
and  the  NORC  Transform.  In  the  student  sample  these  meas- 


was  used  with  many  different  cutting  points, 
but  the  results  were  consistently  the  same  — 
social  class  seemed  to  have  no  real  effect  on 
permissiveness.  A  check  of  each  of  the  five 
schools  in  the  student  sample  also  supported  this 
finding. 

Table  2  indicates  virtually  no  association  in  the 
student  sample  and  only  a  very  weak  curvilinear 
association  in  the  national  adult  sample.13  Since 

ures  were  often  applied  to  both  parents.  In  the  adult  sample 
the  measures  applied  to  the  individual  himself. 

In  this  paper  I  used  Duncan's  SEI,  applied  in  both  samples 
to  the  head  of  the  family.  See  Duncan's  Chs.  6  and  7  in 
Albert  Reiss,  Occupations  and  Social  Status,  New  York:  The 
Free  Press,  1963.  This  measure  allows  one  to  rank  occupations 
in  terms  of  the  amount  of  income  and  education  reported  by 
the  census  for  that  occupation.  (For  a  recent  report  on  the 
stability  of  occupational  prestige  in  the  U.S.,  see  Robert  W. 
Hodge,  Paul  M.  Siegel,  and  Peter  H.  Rossi,  "Occupational 
Prestige  in  the  United  States,  1825-1963,"  The  American  Journal 
of  Sociology,  70  [1964),  pp.  236-302.) 

u  In  the  national  adult  sample,  the  relationship  was  not  signifi- 
cant for  whites  (x*  —  1.8;  Gamma  =  .02),  but  it  was  stronger, 
and  negative,  for  Negroes  (x*  =  5.8;  Gamma  =  ,32}  Even  snch 
a  weak  relationship  as  is  reported  in  Table  2  was  rare. 
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Table  2.    Percentage  Highly  Permissive,  by  Social  Class        Table  3. 


Permissiveness  National 


SEI 


Student  Sample 


Adult  Sample 


Low 

Middle 
High 

49  (383)* 
47(188) 
50  (226) 

24  (535) 
16(551) 
20  (295) 

X2  -  .42  (NS) 
Gamma**  •=  .01 


X2=  11.8 
Gamma**  =       .13 


*  The  number  in  parentheses  is  the  base  for  the  percentage. 
**  Gamma  is  the  Index  of  Order  Association  devised  by  Good- 
man and  Kruskal. 


Church  Attendance  and  Permissiveness  in  the 
Student  Sample  by  Social  Class 

(Percentage  Highly  Permissive) 


SEI 

Church  Attendance 
High                     Low 

Low 
Middle 
High 

42(262)* 
26  (98) 
23(102) 

64(113) 
67  (89) 
73(110) 

X2  =  15.9    (P  <  .001)  x2  =  2.0    (NS) 

Gamma  «       .35  Gamma  =     .14 

*  The  number  in  parentheses  is  the  base  for  the  percentage. 


the  results  are  not  altered  by  the  use  of  more  or 
different  cuts  in  the  permissiveness  variable, 
premarital  sexual  permissiveness  will  be  dichot- 
omized throughout  this  paper:  those  who  accept 
coitus  are  referred  to  as  highly  permissive.  SEI 
will  be  trichotomized  in  all  computations;  again, 
different  or  more  frequent  cuts  do  not  alter  the 
results.14 

The  fact  that  the  same  results  appeared  in 
all  five  schools  within  the  student  sample  and 
in  the  national  adult  sample,  with  more  than  a 
dozen  different  measures  of  social  class  and  with 
premarital  sexual  permissiveness  scales  that  meet 
all  scaling  requirements  and  have  identified 
"known**  groups,15  forces  one  to  accept  these 
zero-order  findings,  despite  the  conflict  with 
Kinsey's  findings  and  conventional  expecta- 
tions. Nevertheless,  the  possibility  remains  that 
the  relation  between  social  class  and  permissive- 
ness is  obscured  here  by  other  socio-cultural 
factors. 

In  my  own  previous  work,  as  well  as  that  of 
Kinsey  and  others,  religion  had  a  powerful  effect 
on  sexual  relations,16  and  in  the  present  instance, 
when  I  used  church  attendance  to  measure  re- 
ligious attitude  and  divided  people  into  high 

"For  student  sample  SEI  scores  are  divided  into  Low  (0-49J, 
Middle  (50-69)  and*High  (70-100).  The  national  adult  sample 
is  divided  into  Low  (0-ig),  Middle  (20-59)  and  High  (60-100). 
It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that,  even  in  this  national  sample, 
the  interviewers  probably  did  not  pick  up  the  very  bottom  or 
the  very  top  of  the  SEI  hierarchy. 

15  The  scale  distinguished  men  and  women,  and  Negroes  and 
whites,  as  well  as  particular  individuals  and  groups  whose 
permissiveness  level  was  "known."  For  further  analysis  see 
Reiss,  op.  cit. 

18  For  evidence  on  this  point  see  Reiss,  "Premarital  Sexual 
Permissiveness  Among  Negroes  and  Whites,"  op.  cif.,  pp.  692- 
693;  Ernest  Burgess  and  Paul  Wallin,  Engagement  and  Mar- 
riage, New  York:  Lippincott,  1953,  p.  339;  Ehrmann,  op.  cit., 
p.  93;  Kanin  and  Howard,  op.  cit.,  p.  557;  and  Jean  Dedman, 
"The  Relationship  Between  Religious  Attitude  and  Attitude 
Toward  Premarital  Sex  Relations,*'  Marriage  and  Family  Living, 
21  (1959),  pp.  171-176.  The  effect  of  religiosity  on  permissive- 
ness, in  my  samples,  occurred  at  each  class  level. 


(more  than  once  a  month)  and  low  attenders,17 
the  results  were  rather  dramatic.  (See  Table  3.) 

Among  those  attending  church  often,  the  nega- 
tive relationship  found  hy  Kinsey  and  others  ap- 
pears; students  of  lower  status  are  more  likely  to 
be  permissive.  Those  attending  church  less  often 
display  a  somewhat  weaker  but  positive  relation 
between  social  class  and  permissiveness. 

This  finding  led  me  to  speculate  that  the  rela- 
tion between  social  class  and  permissiveness  in 
a  generally  'liberal*'  setting  is  fundamentally  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  is  in  a  generally  "conserva- 
tive" setting,  and  that  those  who  attend  church 
more  often  might  be  generally  more  conservative. 
By  this  I  do  not  mean  sexually  conservative, 
although  that  is  true  {one-third  of  the  "high5* 
church  attenders  accept  coitus  compared  with 
two-thirds  of  the  "low"  church  attenders)  —  but 
rather  that  they  are  conservative  in  their  general 
style  of  life.18  I  hypothesized  that  among  con- 
servative people  those  of  higher  status  would  be 
less  permissive  than  those  of  lower  status,  while 

17  Other  cutting  points  as  well  as  other  measures  of  religiosity 
produce  the  same  results. 

18  As  Lipset  and  Lenski  have  recently  pointed  out,  a  group  that 
is  liberal  on  one  issue  may  not  be  liberal  on  another.  (Seymour 
M.  Lipset,  Political  Man,  New  York:  Doubleday,  I960,  p.  298; 
Gerhard  Lenski,  The  Religious  Factor,  New  York:  Doubleday, 
1961,  pp.  186-191.)  Certainly  it  is  an  empirical  question  whether 
those  I  call  liberal  in  general  are  liberal  (i.e.,  highly  permissive) 
in  their  sexual  attitudes.  Nevertheless,  I  rtrink  that  one  may 
reasonably  identify  some  underlying  qualities  as  "liberal"  in  a 
general   sense:    (1)    a   favorable    attitude   toward    change    and 
toward  the  use  of  intellect  in  achieving  change,  and  a  corre- 
spondingly low  evaluation  of  traditional  ways  of  doing  things; 
(2)  a  high  value  on  individual  expression  and  freedom  from 
oppression;  (3)  a  universalistic  view  stressing  concern  for  all 
men  and  not  just  those  like  oneself.  In  contrast,  a  conservative 
supports  the  traditional  social  order  and  values  individual  ex- 
pression and  freedom  less  than  the  liberal  does.  This  conception 
distinguishes  the  working  man  who  favors  the  welfare  state  only 
because  of  self  interest  from  the  working  man  who  favors  the 
welfare  state  because  it  fits  his  liberal  orientation.  My  designa- 
tion of  items  as  liberal  or  conservative  were  made  with  ***** 
conception  in  mind,  but  because  I  had  not  thought  of  **»* 
measure  when  formulating  my  study  I  had  to  use  largely  indi- 
rect measures. 
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among  more  liberal  individuals  the  relation  would 
be  in  the  opposite  direction. 

Using  the  characteristics  on  which  I  had  data 
and  which  I  felt  might  reflect  this  liberal- 
conservative  dimension,  I  predicted  a  positive 
relation  between  social  class  and  permissiveness 
among  those  who  possessed  a  liberal  character- 
istic and  a  negative  relationship  among  those  who 
possessed  a  conservative  characteristic.  Of  33 
such  predictions,  30  were  in  the  predicted  direc- 
tion (see  Table  4).19 

Both  samples  seem  to  support  my  contention 
that  the  liberal-conservative  setting  is  a  key 
condition  of  the  social  class  and  permissiveness 
relation.20  Of  course,  a  more  direct  measure  of 

19  Several  other  characteristics  are  so  broad  in  nature  that  I 
predicted  no  relationship:  married;  living  with  both  parents; 
Catholic  (both  samples) ;  Northeast  Region,  North  Central  Region, 
Western  Region,  Age  35-50  and  having  Both  Teenage  and  Pre- 
teenage  Children.  Gamma  for  the  class-permissiveness  relation- 
ship for  those  nine  characteristics  averaged  .07,  but  Gamma 
for  most  of  the  characteristics  in  Table  4  was  well  above  fM» 
level.  A  few  of  the  33  relationships  did  show  some  curvilinearity 
but  could  be  considered  as  predominantly  in  one  direction  or 
the  other. 

30  Some  additional  explanation  of  Table  4  may  be  helpful.  First, 
it  should  be  clear  that  the  items  in  Table  4  were  chosen  ahead 
of  time  and  the  predictions  made  and  then  later  tested.  The  only 
exception  was  "Church  Attendance."  The  conception  of  liberal- 
ism-conservatism put  forth  in  Footnote  18  underlies  all  of  the 
items  selected  to  measure  this  dimension.  Of  course,  different, 
more  direct,  items  would  have  been  used,  had  I  planned  to 
measure  this  dimension  before  I  began  the  research. 

As  indices  of  liberalism,  I  chose  the  following  13  items: 
Divorced,  because  those  who  are  willing  to  be  divorced  are,  in 
our  society,  more  non-conforming  and  individualistic  in  their 
attitudes  than  an  otherwise  similar  group  of  married  people. 
(In  the  student  sample  this  applied  to  the  students1  parents.) 
No  Religious  Affiliation  was  also  assumed  to  indicate  non- 
conformity and  an  individualistic  approach.  Jewish  affiliation 
was  considered  liberal  because  Jews  have  a  high  level  of  edu- 
cation, a  low  degree  of  organized  religion,  and  tend  to  be  po- 
litically liberal  (see  Lawrence  H.  Fuchs,  The  Political  Behavior 
of  American  Jews,  Glencoe,  111.:  The  Free  Press,  1956,  and 
Lenski,  op.  cit.,  p.  190).  Lives  in  Town  of  100,000+  indicates 
weaker  community  control  over  behavior  and  beliefs,  leading  to 
more  non-conformity,  and  Lives  in  New  England  or  Middle 
Atlantic  Region  was  used  for  the  student  sample  because  I  judged 
these  students  to  be  liberal,  from  my  knowledge  of  them.  Low 
Church  Attendance  indicates  non-conformity  and  individual  ex- 
pression, and  Low  on  Romantic  Love  Beliefs  was  taken  as  a 
sign  of  an  individualistic  break  with  traditional  beliefs.  In  Love 
Twice  or  More  suggests  a  free,  open  approach  to  love  relations, 
possibly  stemming  from  a  high  value  on  individualistic  ex- 
pression. Believes  His  Standard  Does  Not  Apply  to  Others  in- 
dicates a  tolerance  for  others  consistent  with  a  universalistic 
outlook.  Believes  Sex  Isn't  Dirty  or  Nasty  was  considered  a 
measure  of  general  openmindedness  and  use  of  the  intellect  in 
one's  everyday  life.  Age  21-35  was  the  youngest  group  in  the 
national  sample,  and  young  people  tend  to  be  less  conforming, 
more  favorable  to  change,  and  so  on.  Favors  Integrated  Schools 
and  Would  Take  Part  in  Civil  Rights  March  indicate  a  favorable 
attitude  toward  change  in  one  area  which  is  part  of  the  modern 
liberal  position. 

Thirteen  items  were  also  used  to  measure  Conservatism. 
Widowed  was  chosen  partly  because  older  people  are  less 
favorable  toward  change  and  partly  because  the  experience 
of  widowhood  might  promote  a  more  conforming  attitude,  due 
to  social  expectations  of  the  widowed  person.  (For  the  student 


the  liberal-conservative  dimension  would  provide 
a  more  conclusive  test  of  this  notion,  but  the 
present  evidence  is  persuasive,  and  it  seems 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  one's  general  atti- 
tudinal  setting  has  at  least  as  much  influence  on 
one's  sexual  beliefs  as  does  one's  socio economic 
position. 

A  check  within  each  school  and  sex  grouping  of 
the  student  sample  and  within  each  race-sex, 
married  and  single,  grouping  of  the  national  adult 
sample  indicates  that  this  liberal-conservative 
setting  was  an  important  condition  for  the  class- 
permissiveness  relationship  in  each  of  these 
groups,  so  far  as  it  was  possible  to  check  all 
characteristics  in  each  one.  In  general  the  liberal- 
conservative  setting  was  a  more  important  condi- 
tion in  the  white  than  in  the  Negro  group,  in  both 
samples.  This  finding  is  congruent  with  the 
theory  I  recently  proposed,  that  the  lower  the 
traditional  level  of  sexual  permissiveness  in  a 
group,  the  greater  the  likelihood  that  social  factors 
will  alter  individual  levels  of  sexual  permissive- 
ness.21 Because  whites  are  traditionally  less  per- 
missive than  Negroes  the  liberal-conservative  set- 
sample,  parental  status  was  used.]  Protestants  have  a  strongly 
Puritan  heritage— anti-drmking,  anti-dancing,  anti-sex,  etc.  (See 
Lenski,  op.  cit.}  Lives  in  Town  of  10,000  or  Less  means  a  high 
probability  of  exposure  to  strong  pressures  toward  conformity, 
as  does  Lives  in  South  Atlantic  Region  (one  of  the  two  major 
areas  from  which  the  student  sample  was  obtained).  Lives  in 
Southern  Region  also  indicates  contact  with  a  conforming,  in- 
tolerant population.  High  Church  Attendance  expresses  a  con- 
forming attitude  toward  religion,  which  may  reflect  a  general 
tendency  to  conform,  and  High  on  Romantic  Love  Beliefs  reflects 
a  conforming  attitude  toward  a  traditional  set  of  beliefs.  Be- 
lieves His  Standard  Applies  to  Others  indicates  a  low  value  on 
individual  expression.  Believes  Sex  is  Dirty  and  Nasty  indicates 
an  emotional  and  narrow  conforming  approach  to  one  area, 
which  may  reflect  generally  conservative  attitudes.  Age  50  and 
Over  was  the  oldest  group  in  the  national  sample,  and  older 
people  are  assumed  to  value  conformity  for  its  own  sake.  Has 
Only  Teenage  Children  is  a  stage  of  family  life  in  which  parents 
are  under  pressure  to  stress  conformity  to  traditional  ways  of 
doing  things.  Favors  Segregated  Schools  and  Would  Not  Take 
Part  in  CiviJ  Rights  March  indicate  refusal  to  endorse  certain 
key  changes  which  are  central  to  the  contemporary  liberal 
position. 

Only  the  first  four  liberal  and  the  first  three  conservative 
indices  were  available  for  both  samples,  since  different  questions 
were  asked.  Special  cutting  points  were  used  where  needed; 
e.g.,  very  few  Negroes  would  be  "upper  class1*  by  the  standards 
applicable  to  a  white  group,  so  a  separate  class  division  was 
used  to  test  the  Negro  group;  very  few  Jews  are  in  the  lower 
class,  and  this  too  was  taken  into  account 

My  test  was  basically  a  sign  test  wherein  I  predicted  that 
each  of  these  33  conditions  would  produce  a  certain  type  of  set- 
ting which  in  turn  would  promote  a  negative  or  positive  rela- 
tion between  social  class  and  sexual  permissiveness.  Since  these 
measures  are  quite  indirect  and  clearly  reflect  more  than  liberal- 
conservatism  alone,  I  did  not  expect  the  effects  on  the  social 
class-permissiveness  relationship  to  be  very  strong,  but  I  did 
expect  them  to  be  in  the  direction  predicted,  and  Table  4  shows 
that  they  were. 

s  Retes,  "Premarital  Sexual  Permissiveness  Among  Negroes  mad 
Whites,"  op.  cit.,  pp.  696-897. 
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Table  4.    The  Relation  Between  Social  Class  and  Permissiveness,  in  Liberal  and  Conservative  Settings* 


Liberal  Setting:  Positive  Relationship  Predicted 

Direction  of 
Observed  Relationship 


Conservative  Setting:  Negative  Relationship  Predicted 

Direction  of 
Observed  Relationship 


Characteristic 

Student 
Sample 

Nationa! 
Adult 
Sample 

Characteristic 

Student 
Sample 

National 
Adult 
Sample 

Divorced 
No  Religious  Affiliation 
Jewish 

+ 

+ 

+ 
+ 

Widowed 
Protestant 
Lives  in  Town  of  10,000  or  Less 

— 

^— 

Lives  in  Towns  of  100,000  + 
Lives  in  New  England  and/or 

Middle  Atlantic  Region 
Low  Church  Attendance 
Low  on  Romantic  Love  Beliefs 
In  Love  Twice  or  More 
Believes  His  Standard  Does 

Not  Apply  to  Others 
Believes  Sex  Isn't  Dirty  or  Nasty 
Age  21-35 

Favors  Integrated  Schools* 
Would  Take  Part  in  Civil 

Rights  March** 


+ 


Lives  in  South  Atlantic  Region 
High  Church  Attendance 
High  on  Romantic  Love  Beliefs 
Believes  His  Standard  Applies 

to  Others 

Believes  Sex  is  Dirty  and  Nasty 
Lives  in  Southern  Region 
Age  50  or  Over 
Has  Only  Teenage  Children 
Favors  Segregated  Schools* 
Would  Not  Take  Part  in  Civil 

Rights  March** 


#"  Only  the  first  four  "liberal"  and  the  first  three  "conservative"  items  were  asked  of  both  samples. 

*  Asked  of  white  respondents  only  (used  by  courtesy  of  Herbert  Hyman  and  Paul  Sheatsley). 
**  Asked  of  Negro  respondents  only  (used  by  courtesy  of  Norman  Miller}. 


effect    on    their    sexual 


ting    has    a    stronger 
permissiveness. 

The  same  argument  may  be  applied  to  the  rela- 
tion between  liberalism-conservatism  and  permis- 
siveness within  social  class  levels.  If  one  assumes 
a  relatively  permissive  tradition  among  lower- 
class  groups,  the  latter  should  be  less  susceptible 
to  social  forces,  such  as  those  represented  by  the 
liberal-conservative  setting.  The  greater  suscepti- 
bility of  higher-status  individuals'  attitudes  is, 
then,  the  key  reason  for  the  positive  relation  be- 

Table   5.     Average   Difference    in    Percentage   Highly 

Permissive  Between  Liberal  and  Conservative  Settings, 

by  Social  Class* 


SEI 

Student  Sample 

National 
Adult  Sample 

Low 
Middle 
High 

15 
25 
41 

9 
13 
24 

*  The  differences  In  percentage  accepting  premarital  coitus, 
between  those  giving  a  liberal  and  those  giving  a  conservative 
response  to  each  of  the  items  in  Table  4,  were  averaged  over 
all  such  items  to  produce  the  figures  shown  here.  In  all  per- 
centage differences  shown,  the  liberal  group  was  more  per- 
missive than  the  conservative  group. 


tween  social  class  and  permissiveness  among 
liberals.  In  both  student  and  the  national  adult 
samples  the  difference  in  permissiveness,  between 
those  giving  "liberal"  and  those  giving  "conserva- 
tive11 responses  to  the  items  in  Table  4,  is  posi- 
tively correlated  with  social  class.  (See  Table  5). 
"Liberal"  individuals  are  much  more  permissive 
than  "conservative"  individuals  in  the  higher 
status  groups  but  only  slightly  more  permissive 
in  the  lower-status  groups,  and  middle-class  indi- 
viduals are  intermediate. 


COMPARISON  WITH  KINSEY'S  FINDINGS 

The  question  still  remains  —  why  did  my  re- 
sults differ  from  those  reported  by  Kinsey  and 
his  associates?  The  most  obvious  answer  is  that 
my  samples  were  probability  samples  and  Kin- 
sey's  were  not;  furthermore  Kinsey's  data  repre- 
sent, at  best,  about  ten  states  in  the  northeast  part 
of  the  country,  and  his  samples  are  heavily 
loaded  with  college-educated  respondents.  Almost 
two-fifths  of  my  national  sample  is  in  the  lower 
range  of  Duncan's  Socio-Economic  Index,  and  of 
course  my  student  sample  includes  high  school  as 
well  as  college  students.  Thus,  the  non-random, 
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Table  6.     Percentage  of  Those  Holding  Each  Standard  Who  Reported  Expe- 
riencing Each  of  the  Types  of  Sex  Behavior 


N 

Kissing 
Behavior 

Petting 
Behavior 

Coital 
Behavior 

Kissing  Standard 
Petting  Standard 
Coital  Standard 

(28) 
(130) 
(95) 

96 
99 
TOO 

29 
85 
96 

0 
8 
59 

restricted  sampling  may  have  been  responsible  for 
Kinsey's  finding  a  negative  relation  between 
social  class  and  permissiveness. 

More  specifically,  however,  Kinsey's  "group" 
sampling  technique  was  such  that  his  sample,  par- 
ticularly in  the  upper  classes,  may  have  been 
disproportionately  involved  in  a  conservative  set- 
ting. Kinsey  and  his  associates  obtained  their 
respondents  typically  by  contacting  a  member  or 
leader  of  a  group  and  through  that  person  trying 
to  obtain  the  cooperation  of  the  entire  group. 
This  meant  that  people  who  belong  to  organiza- 
tions are  heavily  represented;  for  example,  soror- 
ity and  fraternity  members,  students  belonging  to 
religious  groups  and  social  clubs  are  the  source 
of  much  of  the  information  about  college  students. 
For  older  respondents,  groups  such  as  church, 
PTA,  women's  cultural  groups,  and  so  forth  were 
used.22  This  sampling  method  might  have  biased 
the  sample  in  a  conservative  direction,  particu- 
larly for  the  upper  classes,  since  members  of  such 
organizations  are  likely  to  be  of  higher  socio- 
economic  status,23  thus  producing  or  accentuat- 
ing a  negative  relation  between  social  class  and 
sexual  permissiveness.  Kinsey's  sample  is  also 
heavily  Protestant,24  which  would  also  tend  to 
promote  a  negative  relation  between  social  class 
and  permissiveness.  In  fact,  if  only  the  upper- 
class  portion  of  Kinsey's  sample  were  biased 
toward  a  conservative  setting,  that  would  be 
enough  to  produce  the  negative  relationship  even 
if  the  middle  and  lower  classes  were  more  fairly 
represented,  for  upper-class  permissiveness  is 
most  affected  by  the  liberal-conservative  setting. 

Another  important  factor  that  may  explain  the 
different  findings  of  the  Kinsey  study  is  the  fact 
that  Kinsey  studied  sexual  behavior  and  I  studied 

88  The  types  of  groups  Kinsey  contacted  are  listed  in  Sexual 
Behavior  in  the  Human  Female,  op.  cit.,  p.  38.  Most  Americans 
don't   belong   to   voluntary   organizations,   although   they   may 
belong  to  other  organizations.  See  Charles  R.  Wright  and  Her- 
bert H.  Hyman,  "Voluntary  Association  Memberships  of  Ameri- 
can Adults:  Evidence  from  National  Sample  Surveys,*'  American 
Sociological  Review,  23  (1958),  pp.  284^294. 
38  Wright  and  Hyman,  op.  cit. 
*  Op.  cit.,  p.  36. 


sexual  attitudes.  It  is  possible  that  sexual  behav- 
ior is  related  negatively  to  social  class,  while 
sexual  attitudes  are  not.  Upper-class  people  may 
be  more  apt  to  behave  less  permissively  than  they 
feel  is  proper  and  lower-class  people  may  behave 
more  permissively  than  they  believe  is  proper.25 

In  their  study  of  Danish,  Midwestern  and  Utah 
college  students,20  Christensen  and  Carpenter 
found  that  although  the  Danish  students  had  the 
most  permissive  sexual  attitudes,  they  were 
more  likely  to  have  not  yet  done  as  much  as  they 
believed  permissible.  The  Utah  students  had  the 
least  permissive  attitudes,  but  were  most  likely 
to  have  done  more  than  they  believed  proper. 
But  the  authors  gave  no  evidence  that  persons 
of  higher  social  status  are  less  likely  to  fulfill 
their  standards. 

I  have  some  limited  data  on  this  point,  gathered 
from  253  single  students  in  sociology  classes  at 
an  Iowa  college,  which  are  presented  in  Table  6. 

Table  6  shows  that  only  59  per  cent  of  those 
who  accept  coitus  have  actually  had  coitus.  The 
main  reason  seems  to  be  that  many  students 
maintain  a  prerequisite  of  love  or  engagement. 
Upper  status  men,  however,  were  least  likely  to 
go  as  far  as  their  sexual  standards  allow;  while 
lower  status  women  were  least  likely  to  go 
as  far  as  their  sexual  standards  allowed.27  Col- 
lege women  from  lower-class  backgrounds  are 
upwardly  mobile  and  may  be  reluctant  to  risk 
sexual  behavior  that  might  interfere  with  their 
mobility.25  Careful  testing  on  larger  and  more 
representative  samples  is  needed  to  determine  the 
extent  of  such  discrepancies  between  standards 

25  Although  the  lower-class  respondents  in  my  sample  are  no 
more  likely  to  be  non-virginal,  their  frequency  rate  might  still 
be  higher,  than  the  upper-class  rate. 

"*  Harold  T,  Christensen  and  George  R.  Carpenter,  "Value-Be- 
havior Discrepancies  Regarding  Pre-marital  Coitus/*  American 
Sociological  Review,  27  (1962),  pp.  66-74. 

»High  church  attendees  in  particular  were  in  this  category, 
so  that  one  may  wonder  whether  the  same  relationsnip  would 
hold  in  a  liberal  setting. 

38  Khtsey,  Sexual  Behavior  in  the  Human  Female,  op,  cit.,  p.  297 
and  Sexual  Behavior  in  the  Human  Male,  op,  cit.,  pp.  417-448, 
Kinsey  cites  evidence  that  the  upwardly  mobile  are  eves  more 
restrictive  than  those  in  the  class  they  are  moving  toward. 
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and  behavior,  and  to  discover  whether  upper- 
class  men  and  lower-class  women,  or  upwardly 
mobile  individuals,  are  more  prone  to  this  dis- 
crepancy.29 

Evidence  favoring  the  interpretation  that  upper- 
class  people  are  the  last  to  achieve  the  behavior 
their  standards  allow  comes  from  an  analysis  of 
the  Guttman  scales  with  which  I  measured  pre- 
marital sexual  attitudes.  These  data  allow  one  to 
discriminate  among  those  who  accept  coitus 
under  four  affection-related  conditions:  engaged, 
love,  strong  affection  and  no  affection  (see  Table 
1).  Since  respondents  answered  these  questions 
with  respect  to  both  men  and  women,  one  can 
also  obtain  a  measure  of  equalitarianism  and  dis- 
tinguish "double-standard"  from  "single-stand- 
ard" individuals.  Some  differences  do  exist 
among  social  classes,  and  though  they  are  not 
very  large,  they  seem  patterned. 

Generally  speaking,  higher-status  individuals 
stressed  affection  as  a  prerequisite  for  coitus 
more  than  did  lower-status  individuals.  In  a 
liberal  setting,  however,  those  of  higher  status 
were  more  equalitarian  and  also  accepted  affec- 
tionless  sexual  behavior  on  an  equalitarian  basis. 
In  a  conservative  setting  they  were  less  equali- 
tarian and  were  strong  supporters  of  the  orthodox 
double  standard.30  Emphasis  on  affection  as  a 
prerequisite  makes  it  less  likely,  perhaps,  that  a 
person  will  behave  at  the  level  of  permissiveness 
he  acknowledges  as  legitimate,  due  to  difficulties 
in  achieving  the  required  state  of  affection. 

Still  another  approach  to  Kinsey's  different 
findings  refers  to  the  evidence  from  studies  of 
social  class  and  child-rearing  practices.  Recent 
studies  indicate  that  changes  in  the  differences 
between  social  classes  have  occurred  since  1945, 
and  because  most  of  the  Kinsey  data  were 
gathered  during  the  194&'s,  they  might  not  reflect 
such  changes  as  clearly  as  my  own  more  recent 
data  do.  Furthermore,  several  authors  have 
argued  that  social  class  is  not  as  important  a 
factor  in  sexual  behavior  and  attitudes  as  we 
once  thought.  Sears,  Maccoby  and  Levin  con- 
tend that  ethnic  and  religious  reference  groups 
have  more  influence  than  social  class  member- 

29  Other  recent  research  reports  indicate  similar  attitudes  among 
groups  who  behave  quite  differently.   See  Robert  A.   Gordon, 
James  F.  Short,  Jr.,  Desmond  S.  Cartwright,  and  Fred  L.  Strodt- 
beck,  "Values  and  Gang  Delinquency:  A  Study  of  Street-Corner 
Groups,"    The   American  Journal   of  Sociology,    69    (1963),   pp. 
109-128;   Hyman  Rodman,   "The   Lower  Class  Value   Stretch,'* 
Social  Forces,  42  (1963),  pp.  205-215. 

30  For  a  full  description  of  American  sexual  standards  see:  Ira 
L.  Reiss,  Premarital  Sexual  Standards  in  America,  New  York: 
The  Free  Press,  1960, 


ship  on  sexual  attitudes,31  and  Lenski  concludes 
from  his  Detroit  study  that  attitudes  in  the  mar- 
riage and  family  area  were  more  affected  by 
religion  than  by  social  class.32  These  findings  in- 
directly support  the  theory  that  the  liberal- 
conservative  setting  is  a  condition  of  the  relation 
between  social  class  and  permissiveness. 

Urie  Bronfenbrenner,  summarizing  class  dif- 
ferences in  child  rearing,  points  out  that  since 
the  1940's  middle-class  parents  have  become  more 
permissive  than  lower-class  parents  in  feeding, 
toilet  training  and  sex  permissiveness.33  Prior  to 
World  War  II  the  evidence  suggested  a  more 
impulsive,  uninhibited  lower-class  mode  of  child 
rearing,  but  the  more  recent  studies  show  that 
lower-class  families  have  become  "middle-class'* 
in  their  stress  on  cleanliness  and  conformity, 
while  middle-class  families  have  become  much 
more  permissive.34 

Thus,  Kinsey  may  have  found  a  negative  rela- 
tion between  class  and  permissiveness  because 
his  sample  was  composed  of  representatives  of 
the  "older"  social  classes.  In  the  "newer"  social 
classes,  a  more  liberal  philosophy  may  produce 
a  positive  relation  between  class  and  sexual  per- 
missiveness.35 According  to  Peter  Drucker,  the 
largest  occupational  groups  in  the  "new"  middle 
classes  are  the  professionals  and  managers,36  and 

81  Robert  F.  Sears,  Eleanor  E.  Maccoby,  and  Harry  Levin,  Pat- 
terns of  Child  Rearing,  New  York:  Row,  Peterson,  1957,  p.  481. 
32  Lenski,  op.  cit. 

83  Urie  Bronfenbrenner,  "Socialization  and  Social  Class  Through 
Time  and  Space,1*  in  Eleanor  E.  Maccoby,  Theodore  M.  Newcomb 
and  Eugene  L.  Hartley  [eds.),  Readings  in  Social  Psychology, 
New  York:  Holt,  1958,  pp.  400-425.  Sears,  Maccoby  and  Levin 
are  among  the  major  authorities  for  this  recent  middle  class 
permissiveness.  Though  they  were  puzzled  by  the  discrepancy 
between  their  findings  and  Kinsey's,  they  never  questioned  the 
validity  of  the  Kinsey  data.  [op.  cit.,  p.  429.)  Other  recent  studies 
supporting  the  increased  permissiveness  of  middle  class  child- 
rearing   include    Gerald    R.    Leslie    and    Kathryn    P.    Johnsen, 
"Changed  Perceptions  of  the  Maternal  Role,*'  American  Sociolo- 
gical Review,  28  (1963),  pp.  919-928;  and  Donald  G.  McKinley, 
Social  Class  and  Family  Life,  New  York:  The  Free  Press,  1964. 

84  Middle-class  families  in  many  of  these  child-rearing  studies 
(such  as  that  by  Sears,  Maccoby  and  Levin]  would  be  in  the  top 
third    of    the    Duncan    SEI    and    therefore    in    my   upper-class 
category. 

^Numerous  references  to  the  "new"  classes  appear  in  the  so- 
ciological literature.  Daniel  R.  Miller  and  Guy  E.  Swanson  desig- 
nate entrepreneurial  and  bureacratic  classes  [The  Changing 
American  Parent,  New  York:  Wiley,  1958);  David  Riesman  pro- 
poses a  distinction  between  the  older  inner-directed  style  and 
the  newer  other-directed  one  (The  Lonely  Crowd,  New  York: 
Doubleday,  1953);  and  William  H.  Whyte,  Jr.'s  "organization 
man"  is  also  a  member  of  the  new  middle  class  (The  Organiza- 
tion Man,  New  York:  Doubleday,  1956). 

88  For  a  discussion  of  these  new  occupational  groupings  see 
Peter  F.  Drucker,  "The  New  Majority,"  pp.  309-317  in  Edgar  A. 
Schuler,  et  al.f  Readings  in  Sociology  (2nd  ed.),  New  York: 
Crowell,  1960. 
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in  my  sample  these  occupational  categories  were 
the  most  prominent  in  displaying  a  high  level  of 
permissiveness  in  a  liberal  setting. 

The  proportion  of  the  total  group  in  profes- 
sional and  managerial  occupations  was  consider- 
ably higher  in  the  liberal  than  in  the  conservative 
setting;  in  this  sense  the  liberal  setting  was  a 
somewhat  higher-status  one.37  Thus,  the  major 
reason  that  upper-class  people  in  the  liberal 
setting  are  highly  permissive  is  that  the  mana- 
gerial and  particularly  the  professional  occupa- 
tional groups  are  highly  permissive.  These 
occupational  trends  may  not  have  progressed  far 
enough  at  the  time  of  Kinsey's  studies  to  have 
affected  his  findings.38 

SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

Data  from  a  national  adult  sample  and  a  two- 
state  student  sample  were  used  to  test  the  hy- 
pothesis that  a  negative  relation  exists  between 
social  class  and  premarital  sexual  permissive- 
ness. Neither  sample  revealed  the  expected  nega- 
tive zero-order  relationship,  but  certain  charac- 
teristics, assumed  to  reflect  a  liberal-conservative 
dimension,  revealed  two  opposing  tendencies  that 
were  masking  each  other.  In  a  liberal  attitudinal 
setting,  the  relation  between  social  class  and  per- 
missiveness was  positive;  in  a  conservative  set- 
ting it  was  negative. 

Upper-class  permissiveness  was  affected  by  the 
liberal-conservative  setting  more  than  was  lower- 
class  permissiveness.  Primarily  because  liberal 
persons  of  higher  status  displayed  a  markedly 
higher  level  of  permissiveness,  the  relation  be- 
tween class  and  permissiveness  was  positive 
among  liberals. 

These  findings  are  congruent  with  the  theoreti- 
cal position  I  outlined  in  an  earlier  article, 
namely,  that  the  lower  the  traditional  level  of 
sexual  permissiveness  in  a  group,  the  greater  the 

87  In  the  student  sample,  respondents  in  the  liberal  setting,  as 
compared  with  respondents  in  the  conservative  setting,  averaged 
(among  all  indices  in  Table  4  representing  this  setting)  24  per 
cent  fewer  respondents  in  the  lower  class,  nine  per  cent  more  in 
the  middle  class  and  14  per  cent  more  in  the  upper  class.  In 
the  national  sample  the  respondents  In  the  liberal  setting  aver- 
aged 12  per  cent  fewer  respondents  in  the  lower  class,  four  per 
cent  more  in  the  middle  class  and  eight  per  cent  more  in  the 
upper  class. 

38  In  my  national  adult  sample,  few  Negroes  are  professionals 
and  managers,  and  among  Negroes  there  is  a  mild  negative  rela- 
tion between  social  class  and  permissiveness.  Furthermore,  the 
liberal-conservative  dimension  affects  Negro  permissiveness  less 
than  white.  Although  the  change  to  a  new  class  system  is  less 
recent  than  the  change  in  child  rearing,  it  may  still  be  too  soon 
for  both  changes  to  have  affected  Negroes  as  much  as  whites. 


likelihood  that  social  factors  will  alter  individual 
levels  of  sexual  permissiveness.  The  traditional 
level  of  sexual  permissiveness  is  lowest  in  the 
upper  classes,  and  upper-class  permissiveness  is 
most  sensitive  to  the  liberal-conservative  dimen- 
sion. Within  each  class  whites  were  more 
affected  by  this  dimension  than  were  Negroes  and 
this  too  is  consistent  with  the  proposed  theory. 

One  result  that  creates  some  difficulty  for  the 
theory  is  that  the  liberal-conservative  differences 
in  the  student  sample  were  considerably  larger, 
at  each  class  level,  than  those  in  the  adult  sample 
(see  Table  5).  One  could  assert  that  students  are 
traditionally  less  permissive  and  therefore, 
according  to  the  theory,  their  attitudes  toward 
sex  should  be  more  sensitive  to  social  forces. 
Moreover,  in  our  culture  adults  are  allowed 
greater  sexual  freedom  than  students  (though  we 
know  that  adults  who  are  parents  are  traditionally 
low  on  sexual  permissiveness). 

Another  hypothesis  here  is  that  the  stronger 
the  general  liberalism  in  a  group,  the  greater  the 
likelihood  that  liberals  and  conservatives  in  that 
group  will  differ  sharply  in  their  attitudes  toward 
premarital  sexual  behavior.  Perhaps  diversity  of 
belief  in  a  sensitive  area  such  as  sex  develops 
mainly  in  a  generally  liberal  context.  The  youth- 
fulness  of  the  student  sample,  and  the  socio- 
economic  status  —  higher  than  that  of  the 
national  sample  —  can  be  taken  as  indices  of  a 
high  level  of  general  liberality.30  The  greater 
effect  of  the  liberal-conservative  setting  on  upper- 
class  sexual  attitudes  in  both  samples  may  like- 
wise be  due  to  the  higher  level  of  general  liberal- 
ity among  higher-status  people.40  In  any  case,  the 
notion  of  a  general  level  of  liberality  as  an  im- 
portant contextual  factor  is  one  worth  checking 
in  future  research.41  Perhaps  the  upper  classes 
in  America  have  a  relatively  high  level  of  general 
liberality  but  a  tradition  of  less  sexual  permissive- 
ness, while  present-day  liberals  increasingly 
accept  sexual  permissiveness  as  a  part  of  a  gen- 
eral liberal  philosophy.  Thus,  the  "traditionally 

39  Men  and  women  did  not  differ  very  sharply.  Perhaps  the 
traditionally  low  permissiveness  of  women  counterbalanced  the 
greater  "general  liberality"  of  men. 

wTo  test  the  "general  liberality"  hypothesis  in  my  student 
sample  I  compared  two  colleges,  one  of  which  had  a  reputation 
for  being  generally  conservative  and  the  other  of  which  had  a 
reputation  for  being  generally  liberal.  Differences  in  sexual  at- 
titudes between  liberals  and  conservatives  were  greater  in  the 
liberal  college,  at  both  the  lower  and  the  upper  social  class 
levels. 

41  To  see  whether  the  difference  between  the  student  and  na- 
tional samples  was  due  to  the  different  measures  used  in  each 
sample,  the  seven  measures  common  to  both  samples  were 
checked,  and  the  same  differences  appeared. 
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low"  and  "generally  liberal"  notions  reinforce 
each  other  in  explaining  the  relation  of  social 
class  to  sexual  permissiveness. 

My  interpretation  of  the  relation  between  social 
class  and  permissiveness  suggests  that  in  studies 
of  this  sort  social  class  data  should  be  refined  to 
produce  groups  that  actually  share  a  common 
style  of  life.  People  who  share  a  generally  liberal 
or  conservative  attitude  are  more  likely  to  have 
similar  attitudes  toward  sex  than  are  people  who 
merely  earn  the  same  salary  or  have  gone  to 
school  the  same  number  of  years,  though  of 
course  style  of  life  is  in  part  a  consequence  of 
income  and  education.  At  the  higher  socio- 
economic  levels  in  particular,  sexual  permissive- 
ness represents  an  underlying  set  of  attitudes  that 
varies  independently  of  the  conventional  indices 
of  status. 


26      Cultural  Factors  in 
the  Selection  of 
Marriage  Mates*t 

August  B.  Hollingshead 


We  now  turn  our  attention  to  specific  sociological 
factors,  such  as  religion,  ethnic  origin,  class  position, 
and  education,  which  influence  the  selection  of  mari- 
tal partners. 

On  the  basis  of  interviews  with  a  randomly  chosen 
sample  of  newly  married  couples  in  New  Haven, 
Connecticut,  A.  B.  Hollingshead  concluded  that  mar- 
riages are  infrequently  made  across  racial,  ethnic, 
religious,  or  class  lines.  In  a  democracy  we  can 
outline  the  theoretical  limits  within  which  marriage 
occurs,  but  we  know  that  the  aforementioned  selec- 
tive factors  have  a  positive  influence  on  marital 
choice,  since  they  narrow  the  individual fs  choice  of 
culturally  approved  marriage  partners.  The  impor- 
tant point  to  remember  is  that  the  majority  of  us  are 
influenced  by  the  operation  of  these  variables,  in 

*  Reprinted,  with  the  permission  of  the  author  and  the  publisher, 
from  the  American  Sociological  Review,  15  (1950),  pp.  619-627. 
f  Paper  read  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Eastern  Sociological 
Society  held  in  Boston,  April  22-23,  1950.  Grateful  acknowledg- 
ment is  made  hereby  to  the  Social  Science  Research  Council  for 
a  grant-in-aid  and  to  the  Committee  on  Bursary  Appointments, 
Yale  University,  for  their  support  of  this  project. 


that  we  are  likely  to  marry  persons  of  our  own  kind 
and  from  our  own  cultural  background  although  we 
are  free  to  choose  the  exact  person. 

Professor  Hollingshead's  findings  substantiate  the 
theory  of  homogamy,  i.e.,  "like  is  attracted  to  like" 
and  "like  marries  like."  However,  some  people 
ignore  these  cultural  considerations  and  deviate 
from  the  general  pattern  by  marrying  across  re- 
ligious, class,  and  racial  lines.  The  reasons  for  this 
need  further  study. 

The  question  of  who  marries  whom  is  of  perennial 
interest,  but  only  during  the  last  half-century  has 
it  become  the  subject  of  scientific  research. 
Throughout  American  history  there  has  always 
been  a  romantic  theory  of  mate  selection,  sup- 
ported by  poets,  dramatists,  and  the  public  at 
large.  Social  scientists,  however  —  a  group  of 
jaundiced  realists,  by  and  large  —  have  little 
faith  in  this  pleasant  myth  as  an  explanation 
for  the  selection  of  marriage  mates.1  Their 
theories  can  be  divided  between  (1)  the  homog- 
amous  and  (2)  the  heterogamous.2  The  theory 
of  homogamy  postulates  that  "like  attracts  like"; 
the  theory  of  heterogamy  holds  that  "opposites 
attract  each  other." 

Certain  aspects  of  each  theory  have  been  in- 
vestigated by  psychologists  and  sociologists.  The 
psychologists  have  confined  their  attention  almost 
exclusively  to  individual  physical3  and  psycho- 
logical4 characteristics.  Sociologists  have  fo- 
cused, in  the  main,  upon  factors  external  to  the 
individual.  As  a  consequence,  sociological  re- 
search has  stressed  such  things  as  ethnic  origin,5 

1  For  a  discussion  of  this  theory  and  some  facts  to  refute  it  see 
A.  B.  Hollingshead,   "Class  and  Kinship  in  a  Middle  Western 
Community,"  American  Sociological  Review,  14   [August,  1949), 
469-475. 

2  E.  W.  Burgess  and  Paul  Wallin,  "Homogamy  in  Social  Charac- 
teristics," American  Journal  of  Sociology,  49  [September,  1943), 
109-124. 

3J.  A.  Harris,  "Assertive  Mating  in  Man,"  Popular  Science 
Monthly,  80  [1912),  476-492.  This  is  the  earliest  review  in  the 
literature  that  tries  to  give  a  scientific  explanation  to  the  ques- 
tion of  who  marries  whom.  The  studies  reviewed  primarily 
dealt  with  physical  characteristics:  deafness,  health,  longevity, 
age,  stature,  cephalic  index,  hair  and  eye  color. 
*  Harold  E.  Jones,  "Homogamy  in  Intellectual  Abilities,"  Amer- 
ican Journal  of  Sociology,  35  [1929),  369-382;  E.  L.  Kelly,  "Psycho- 
logical Factors  in  Assortive  Mating,"  Psychological  Bulletin,  37 
(1940),  493  and  576;  Helen  M.  Richardson,  "Studies  of  Mental 
Resemblance  Between  Husbands  and  Wives  and  Between 
Friends,"  Psychological  Bulletin,  36  (1939),  104-120. 
5  Bessie  B.  Wessel,  "Comparative  Rates  of  Intermarriage  Among 
Different  Nationalities  in  the  United  States,"  Eugenical  News,  15 
(1930),  105-107;  Bessie  B.  Wessel,  An  Ethnic  Survey  of  Woon- 
socket,  R.I.,  Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1931;  James 
H.  S.  Bossard,  "Nationality  and  Nativity  as  Factors  in  Marriage," 
American  Sociological  Review,  4  (December,  1939),  792-798;  Ruby 
Jo  Reeves,  Marriages  in  New  Haven  Since  1870  Statistically  Ana- 
lyzed and  Culturally  Interpreted,  doctoral  dissertation  Yale  Uni- 
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residential  propinquity,6  race,7  religion,8  socio- 
economic  status,9  and  social  characteristics  in 
general.10  While  all  of  these  researches  have 
used  empirical  data,  only  a  few  of  them  have 
attempted  to  measure  the  significant  cultural 
factors  that  impinge  upon  mate  selection  against 
the  background  of  the  theories  of  homogamy 
and  heterogamy.  We  shall  attempt  to  do  this  in 
this  paper. 

My  attack  upon  this  problem  will  be  to  state 
the  theoretical  limits  within  which  mate  selection 
may  take  place,  then  turn  to  a  body  of  data  to 
determine  how,  and  to  what  extent,  specific  fac- 
tors influence  the  selection  of  marital  partners.11 

Viewed  in  the  broadest  theoretical  perspective 
of  democratic  theory,  the  choice  of  marriage 
mates  in  our  society  might  be  conceived  of  as  a 
process  in  which  each  unattached  biologically 
mature  adult  has  an  equal  opportunity  to  marry 

versity  (unpublished),  1938;  Ruby  Jo  Reeves  Kennedy,  "Single  or 
Triple  Melting-Pot?  Intermarriage  Trends  in  New  Haven,  1870- 
1940,"  American  Journal  of  Sociology,  39  (January,  1944),  331-339; 
Milton  L.  Barron,  Intermarriage  in  a  New  England  Industrial 
Community,  Syracuse:  Syracuse  University  Press,  1946.  Barron 
has  a  good  bibliography  of  studies  in  this  area,  pp.  355-366. 

*  James  H.  S.  Bossard,  "Residential  Propinquity  as  a  Factor  in 
Marriage  Selection,"  American  Journal  of  Sociology,  38  (1932), 
219-224;  Maurice  R.  Davie  and  Ruby  Jo  Reeves,  "Propinquity  in 
Residence  Before  Marriage,"  American  Journal  of  Sociology,  44 
(1939),  510-517;  Ruby  Jo  Reeves  Kennedy,  "Pre-Marital  Residen- 
tial Propinquity  and  Ethnic  Endogamy,"  American  Journal  of 
Sociology,  48  (March,  1943),  580-584;  John  S,  Ellsworth,  Jr.,  "The 
Relationship  of  Population  Density  to  Residential  Propinquity  as 
a  Factor  in  Marriage  Selection,"  American  Sociological  Review, 
13  (August,  1948),  444-448. 

7Romanzo  Adams,  Interracial  Marriage  in  Hawaii,  New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Co.,  1937;  Otto  Klineberg,  Characteristics  of  the 
American  Negro,  New  York:  Harper  &  Bros.,  1944,  especially 
Part  V  where  Negro-white  intermarriage  and  the  restrictions  on 
it  imposed  by  law  are  discussed;  Ulysses  G.  Weatherly,  "Race 
and  Marriage,"  American  Journal  of  Sociology,  15  (1910),  433- 
453;  Robert  K.  Merton,  "Intermarriage  and  the  Social  Structure," 
Psychiatry,  4  (August,  1941),  371-374;  Constantine  Panunzio,  "In- 
-  tennarriage  in  Los  Angeles,  1924-1933,"  American  Journal  of 
Sociology,  47  (March,  1942),  399-401. 

6  Reuben  R.  Resnick,  "Some  Sociological  Aspects  of  Inter- 
marriage of  Jew  and  Non-Jew,"  Social  Forces,  12  (Octo- 
ber, 1933),  94-102;  J.  S.  Slotkin,  "Jewish-Gentile  Intermarriage 
in  Chicago,"  American  Sociological  Review,  7  (February,  1942), 
34-39;  Ruby  Jo  Reeves  Kennedy,  "Single  or  Triple  Melting-Pot?" 

*  Richard  Centers,  "Marital  Selection  and  Occupational  Strata," 
American  Journal  of  Sociology,  54  (May,  1949),  530-535;  Donald 
M.  Marvin,  "Occupational  Propinquity  as  a  Factor  in  Marriage 
Selection,"  Publications  of  the  American  Statistical  Association, 
16  (September,  1918),  131-156;  Meyer  F.  Nimkoff,  "Occupational 
Factors  and  Marriage/*  American  Journal  of  Sociology,  49  (No- 
vember, 1943),  248-254, 

"Walter  C.  McKain,  Jr.,  and  C,  Arnold  Anderson,  "Assertive 
Mating  in  Prosperity  and  Depression/1  Sociology  and  Social 
Research,  21  (May-June,  1937),  411-418;  E.  W.  Burgess  and  Paul 
Wallin,  "Homogamy  in  Soda!  Characteristics,"  American  Jour- 
nal of  Sociology,  49  (September,  1943),  109-124. 
31  For  purposes  of  this  paper  we  shall  rely  upon  tests  of  signif- 
icance and  measures  of  association  to  tell  us  what  cultural 
factors  are  of  greater  or  lesser  importance  in  the  determination 
of  who  marries  whom. 


every  other  unattached  biologically  mature  adult 
of  the  opposite  sex.  Viewed  from  the  narrowest 
perspective  of  cultural  determinism,  biologically 
mature,  single  males  or  females  have  only 
limited  opportunity  to  select  a  marital  partner. 
The  first  proposition  assumes  complete  freedom 
of  individual  choice  to  select  a  mate ;  the  second 
assumes  that  mates  are  selected  for  individuals 
by  controls  imposed  on  them  by  their  culture. 
If  the  first  assumption  is  valid  we  should  find 
no  association  between  cultural  factors  and  who 
marries  whom;  if  the  second  is  descriptive  of  the 
mate  selection  process  we  should  expect  to  find 
a  strong  association  between  one  or  several  cul- 
tural factors  and  who  marries  whom.  The 
second  proposition,  however,  allows  for  individ- 
ual choice  within  limits  of  cultural  determinism; 
for  example  a  Jew  is  expected  to  marry  a  Jew 
by  the  rules  of  his  religion;  moreover,  he  is  more 
or  less  coerced  by  his  culture  to  marry  a  Jewess 
of  the  same  or  similar  social  status,  but  he  has 
a  choice  as  to  the  exact  individual. 

In  the  remainder  of  this  paper  I  shall  test  five 
factors  —  race,  age,  religion,  ethnic  origin,  and 
class  —  within  the  limits  of  the  theories  of  ho- 
mogamy and  heterogamy  and  the  abstract  model 
I  have  outlined.  The  data  utilized  to  measure  the 
influence  of  these  factors  on  the  selection  of 
marriage  mates  were  assembled  in  New  Haven, 
Connecticut,  by  a  research  team  during  the  last 
year  through  the  cooperation  of  the  Departments 
of  Vital  Statistics  of  the  State  of  Connecticut  and 
the  City  of  New  Haven.  All  marriage  license 
data  on  marriages  in  New  Haven  during  1948 
were  copied.  Then  parents,  relatives,  in  some 
cases  neighbors,  were  asked  in  February,  1949,  to 
supply  the  addresses  of  each  newly  married 
couple.  Addresses  were  obtained  for  1,980 
couples  out  of  a  total  of  2,063  couples  married  in 
the  city  in  1948.  Nine  hundred  and  three  couples, 
45.8  per  cent,  had  moved  from  the  city,  and 
1,077,  54.4  per  cent,  were  living  in  it  in  February, 
1949.  A  50  per  cent  random  sample,  drawn  by 
Census  Tracts  from  the  1,077  couples  resident  in 
New  Haven,  was  interviewed  with  a  schedule. 
The  interview,  which  lasted  from  about  an  hour 
and  a  quarter  to  three  hours,  took  place  in  the 
home  of  the  couple,  usually  with  both  husband 
and  wife  present,  and  occurred  most  generally  in 
the  evening  or  late  afternoon.12  In  addition,  28 


**  Eighty-seven  per  cent  of  the  interviewing  was  done  by  senior 
undergraduates  and  graduate  students,  5  per  cent  by  an  assist- 
ant,  and  8  per  cent  by  the  writer.  Six  per  cent  of  the  interviews 
were  checked  for  reliability  from  one  month  to  four  months 
after  the  original  interview. 
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census-like  items  such  as  age,  occupation,  birth- 
place, residence,  and  marital  status,  were  avail- 
able on  all  of  the  1,980  couples. 

The  523  interviewed  couples  were  compared 
with  the  1,457  non-interviewed  couples,  census 
item  by  census  item,  to  determine  if  the  inter- 
viewed group  differed  significantly  from  the  non- 
interviewed  group.  No  significance  of  difference 
was  found  at  the  5  per  cent  level  for  any  item, 
except  where  the  husband  and  wife  were  both 
over  50  years  of  age.13  Having  satisfied  ourselves 
that  the  interviewed  group  was  representative  of 
the  total  group,  we  proceeded  with  a  measure  of 
confidence  to  the  analysis  of  our  data. 

Race 

Our  data  show  that  the  racial  mores  place  the 
strongest,  most  explicit,  and  most  precise  limits 
on  an  individual  as  to  whom  he  may  or  may  not 
marry.  Although  interracial  marriages  are  legal 
in  Connecticut,  they  are  extremely  rare;  none 
occurred  in  New  Haven  in  1948.  Kennedy's  anal- 
ysis of  New  Haven  marriages  from  1870  through 
1940  substantiates  the  rule  that  Negroes  and 
whites  marry  very  infrequently.  Thus,  we  may 
conclude  that  a  man's  or  woman's  marital  choice 
is  effectively  limited  to  his  or  her  own  race  by 
the  moral  values  ascribed  to  race  in  this  culture. 
Race,  thus,  divides  the  community  into  two  parts 
so  far  as  marriage  is  concerned.  Because  there 
were  no  interracial  marriages  in  1948,  and  be- 
cause of  the  small  percentage  of  Negroes  in  New 

13  The  principal  reasons  for  tiiis  deviation  were  (1]  twice  as 
many  older  couples  refused  to  be  interviewed  as  those  below 
fifty  years  of  age,  and  (2)  the  age  gap  between  interviewers  and 
potential  interviewees  influenced  the  situation. 


Haven,  we  will  confine  the  rest  of  our  discussion 
to  whites. 

Age 

Age,  like  race,  is  a  socio-biological  factor  that 
has  a  definite  influence  on  marital  choice.  The 
effects  of  cultural  usages  and  values  on  the 
selection  of  a  marriage  partner  may  be  seen  by  a 
study  of  Table  1.  While  there  is  a  very  strong 
association  between  the  age  of  the  husband  and 
the  age  of  the  wife  at  all  age  levels,  it  is  strong- 
est when  both  partners  are  under  20  years  of  age. 
Men  above  20  years  of  age  tend  to  select  wives 
who  are  in  the  same  5  year  age  group  as  they 
are,  or  a  younger  one.  After  age  20  the  percent- 
age of  men  who  marry  women  younger  than 
themselves  increases  until  age  50.  After  50  the 
marital  partners  tend  to  be  nearer  one  another  in 
age.  Table  I  indicates  further  that  controls  rela- 
tive to  age  rather  effectively  limit  a  man's  choice 
to  women  of  his  age  or  younger,  but  that  the 
woman  cannot  be  too  much  younger  or  counter 
controls  begin  to  operate.  Evidence  accumulated 
in  the  interviews  shows  it  is  widely  believed  that 
a  young  woman  should  not  marry  "an  old  man." 
The  effects  of  this  belief  and  practice  are  reflected 
in  the  lower  left  hand  section  of  Table  1.  There 
we  see  that  only  4  men  above  45  years  of  age, 
out  of  a  total  of  144,  married  women  under  30 
years  of  age.  The  age  sanctions  that  impinge  on 
a  woman  with  reference  to  the  age  of  a  potential 
husband  narrow  her  marital  opportunities  to  men 
her  age,  or  to  slightly  older  men.  This  usage  is 
reflected  in  the  upper  right  corner  of  Table  1, 
where  marriages  between  older  women  and 
younger  men  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence. 


Table  1.     Age  of  Husband  and  Wife  by  Five-Year  Intervals  for  New  Haven  Marriages,  1948 


Age  of 

Age  of  Wife 

Husband 

15-19 

20-24 

25-29 

30-34 

35-39 

40-44 

45-49 

50  &  up 

Total 

15-19 

42 

10 

3 

55 

20-24 

153 

504 

51 

10 

1 

719 

25-29 

52 

271 

184 

22 

7 

2 

538 

30-34 

5 

52 

87 

69 

13 

5 

231 

35-39 

1 

12 

27 

29 

21 

2 

3 

105 

40-44 

1 

9 

18 

17 

8 

2 

1 

56 

45-49 

1 

3 

6 

16 

16 

7 

1 

49 

50&up 

1 

4 

11 

15 

21 

43 

95 

Total 

254 

850 

365 

168 

86 

47 

33 

45 

1848 

X2 

=  2574.8905 

P< 

.01          C- 

.76         (f= 

.80 

_C  =  The  coefficient  of  contingency. 

C  —  The  coefficient  of  contingency  corrected  for  broad  grouping  by  the  formula  given  in  Thomas  C.  McCormtck,  Elementary  Social 

Statistics,  McGraw-Hill,  1941,  p.  207. 
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In  short,  differences  in  the  customs  relative  to  age 
and  marital  partners  place  greater  restrictions  on 
a  woman's  marital  opportunities  than  a  man's. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  clear  that  the  values  ascribed 
to  age  restrict  an  individual's  marital  opportunities 
within  narrow  limits;  and  a  woman's  more  than 
a  man's. 

Religion 

The  effects  of  religious  rules  on  an  individual's 
marital  choices  were  very  clear.14  Next  to  race, 
religion  is  the  most  decisive  factor  in  the  segre- 
gation of  males  and  females  into  categories  that 
are  approved  or  disapproved  with  respect  to  nup- 
tiality.  Ninety-one  per  cent  of  the  marriages  in 
this  study  involved  partners  from  the  same  reli- 
gious group.  In  the  case  of  Jews,  this  percentage 
was  97.1,  among  Catholics  it  was  93.8  per  cent; 
it  fell  to  74.4  per  cent  for  Protestants.  The  dif- 
ferences in  percentage,  we  believe,  are  a  reflection 
of  the  relative  intensity  of  in-group  sanctions  on 
the  individual  in  the  three  religious  groups.  A 
striking  point  that  emerged  from  our  data  is  that 
the  effects  of  religion  on  marital  choice  have  not 
changed  between  the  parental  and  present  genera- 
tion.15 Table  2  shows  that  the  number  of  Catho- 
lics who  married  Catholics,  and  Jews  who  mar- 
ried Jews,  was  almost  the  same  in  both  genera- 
tions. The  number  of  Protestants  who  married 
Protestants  dropped  in  the  present  generation, 
but  not  significantly  in  terms  of  the  numbers 
involved.16  The  influence  of  religious  affiliation  on 
the  selection  of  a  marriage  mate  is  obviously 
strongest  in  the  Jewish  group  and  weakest  in  the 
Protestant  This  is  reflected  in  the  number  of 
mixed  marriages.  On  this  point,  we  would  remark 
that  there  is  no  consistent  bias  between  sex  and 
mixed  Catholic-Protestant  marriages;  either  part- 
ner is  likely  to  be  a  Catholic  or  a  Protestant.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  Jewish-Gentile  marriages  it  has 
been  a  Jewish  male  who  has  married  a  Gentile 
female. 

I  shall  point  out,  in  passing,  that  the  very  high 
association  we  found  between  religion  and  mar- 
riage is  not  unique.  Burgess  and  Wallin  reported 
a  coefficient  of  contingency  of  .75  for  the  1,000 

14  R.  J.  R.  Kennedy,  "Single  or  Triple  Melting-pot  Intermar- 
riage Trends  in  New  Haven,  1870-1940." 

35  Our  discussion  on  this  and  subsequent  points  includes  only 
white  marriages  where  the  religion  of  the  couple  and  of  their 
four  parents  was  known.  Moreover,  the  tabular  materials  in- 
clude only  white  cases  where  the  specific  data  called  for  by  the 
table  were  complete.  "Unknown'  *  cases  were  eliminated  in 
particular  instances. 

18  Hie  religious  affiliation  of  marital  partners  in  the  present  and 
parental  generations  was  tested  for  significance;  none  was 
found;  xs  =  6,7015  with  8  degrees  of  freedom. 


Table   2.      Religious   Affiliation    in    the    Parental    and 
Present  Generations 

A.  Wife's  Father  and  Mother* 


Wife's 
Father 

Wife's  Mother 

Catholic 

Protestant 

Jewish 

Catholic 
Protestant 
Jewish 

274 
9 
2 

11 
75 
1 

0 
0 
65 

Total 

285 

87 

65 

X2  = 

522.4592          P  < 

.01          C  = 

.74 

B 

.  Husband's  Father 

and  Mother 

Husband's 
Father 

Husband's  Mother 

Catholic 

Protestant 

Jewish 

Catholic 
Protestant 
Jewish 

273 

14 
0 

12 
70 
0 

0 
0 
68 

Total 

287 

82 

68 

X2== 

494.4359          P  < 

.01          C  = 

.73 

C.   Husband  and  Wife 


Wife 


Husband 

Catholic 

Protestant 

Jewish 

Catholic 
Protestant 
Jewish 

271 
17 

1 

20 
61 
1 

0 
0 
66 

Total 

289 

82 

66 

Xz  = 

636.0297         p  < 

.01          C  = 

.77 

*  The  religious  affiliation  claimed  by  the  interviewees   is  used 
here. 


engaged  couples  they  studied  in  Chicago;17  our 
data  revealed  a  coefficient  of  contingency  of  .77 
in  the  present  generation.  This  is  not  essentially 
different  from  theirs.  Because  religion  is  so  effec- 
tive a  control  in  the  selection  of  marriage  mates 
I  shall  hold  it  constant  and  analyze  other  factors 
in  terms  of  it. 

Ethnic  Origin 

New  Haven  remained  almost  wholly  Protestant 
religiously,  and  British  ethnically,  from  its  settle- 
ment in  1638  until  the  late  1830's.  Between  1830 
and  1880  Irish  arrived  by  the  hundred;  Germans 
and  Scandinavians  by  the  score.  The  Irish  and  a 
minority  of  the  Germans  were  Catholic  and  they 
soon  established  themselves  in  this  burgeoning 
railroad  and  manufacturing  center.  An  expanding 

17  E,  W.  Burgess  and  Paul  Walfin,  op.  cit.,  p.  115. 
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economy,  coupled  with  political  and  economic 
unrest  in  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe,  resulted 
in  the  influx  of  thousands  of  Polish  and  Russian 
Jews,  and  tens  of  thousands  of  Italians  between 
1890  and  1914.  After  1914,  the  stream  of  immigra- 
tion became  a  trickle  that  has  never  again  been 
allowed  to  run  freely.  Thus,  today,  New  Haven 
is  composed  mainly  of  three  large  religious  groups 
and  seven  European-derived  ethnic  stocks:  British, 
Irish,  German,  Scandinavian,  Italian,  Polish,  and 
Polish  Jewish.18 

We  cannot  discuss  how  ethnicity  is  related  to 
the  selection  of  a  marriage  mate  apart  from  reli- 
gion, because  religion  and  ethnic  origin  are  so 
closely  related.  Observation  of  Table  3  will  show 
that  ethnicity  within  a  religious  group  has  been 
a  very  potent  factor  in  influencing  the  mate  selec- 
tion process  both  in  the  parental  and  the  present 
generations,  but  it  was  stronger  a  generation  ago 
than  it  is  now.  Although  ethnic  lines  are  crossed 
within  the  Catholic  and  the  Protestant  faith  more 
frequently  in  the  present  than  in  the  parental  gen- 
eration, this  is  not  true  for  the  Jews.  Furthermore, 
ethnic  lines  in  both  generations  were  crossed,  for 
the  most  part,  within  religious  groups.  This  means 
that  the  Catholics  are  becoming  a  mixture  of  Irish, 
Polish,  and  Italian  as  a  result  of  intermarriage  be- 
tween these  groups,  but  there  is  still  a  large  block 
of  unmixed  Italian  stock  in  New  Haven  and 
smaller  blocks  of  Irish  and  Polish,  The  Protestants, 
on  the  other  hand,  select  marriage  partners  mainly 
from  the  British  segment  of  the  city's  population; 
a  minority  choose  a  partner  from  a  Northwestern 
European  group,  and  in  some  cases  both  partners 
will  be  of  German  or  Scandinavian  descent. 
Kennedy  discovered  this  process  in  her  study  of 
New  Haven  marriage  records  from  1870  to  1940, 
and  developed  her  theory  of  the  triple  melting-pot 
in  terms  of  it.19 

Section  D  of  Table  3  indicates  that,  in  most 
cases,  marriages  across  religious  lines  involve  the 
mixing  of  ethnic  stocks.  This  is  true  whether 
Catholics  and  Protestants  marry,  or  Jews  and 
Gentiles,  because  the  members  of  each  religious 
group  came  from  such  different  parts  of  Europe. 
From  the  viewpoint  of  assimilation,  marriages 
across  religious  lines  are  crucial  if  the  triple  melt- 
ing-pot is  to  become  a  single  melting-pot.  But  as 
Kennedy's  and  our  data  show,  we  are  going  to 
have  three  pots  boiling  merrily  side  by  side  with 

28  We  are  excluding  Negroes  from  our  discussion. 
19  For  a  discussion  of  this  theory  see  Ruby  Jo  Reeves  Kennedy, 
"Single  or  Triple  Melting-Pot?    Intermarriage  Trends  in  New 
Haven,  1870-1940." 


Table  3.     Intraethnic  and  Interethnic  Marriages  in  the 
Present  and  Parental  Generations  by  Religious  Groups 

A.  Catholic* 


Ethnic  Derivation 

Couple         Parents 

Italian 
Polish 
Irish 
Germany  &  Central  Europe 
British 
Mixed 

119              302 
11                 56 
21                 75 
19 
4 
120                 86 

Total 

271               542 

B.  Protestant 

Ethnic  Derivation 

Couple         Parents 

British 
Northwest  Europe 
Polish 
Mixed 

18                 61 
3                 20 
2 
40                39 

Total 

61               122 

C.  Jewish 

Ethnic  Derivation 

Coupfe         Parents 

Polish  &  Russian 
German  &  Polish 

66               129 
0                  3 

Total 

66               132 

D.  Mixed  Religion 

Ethnic  Derivation 

Couple         Parents 

British 
Northwest  Europe 
Italian 
Polish 
Irish 
Mixed 

3                 26 
1                 13 
0                  9 
2                11 
1                   8 
32                11 

Total 

39                78 

*  The  religious  affiliation  claimed  by  the  interviewees  is  used 
here. 


little  fusion  between  them  for  an  indefinite  period. 
Furthermore,  if  the  rules  relative  to  mixed  mar- 
riages in  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Jewish  churches 
were  followed  strictly  there  would  be  no  mixing 
of  the  contents  of  one  pot  with  those  of  another. 
To  be  sure,  ethnic  intermixture  would  occur,  but 
within  each  respective  religious  group. 

Class 

Our  discussion  of  the  relationship  between  so- 
cial class  and  marriage  will  be  based  on  cases 
where  the  husband,  the  wife,  and  both  parental 
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Table  4.    Residential  Class  of  Husband  and  Wife  for  Residents  of  New  Haven 

Class  of  Wife 


Class  of  Husband 

1 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

Total 

I 

13 

7 

1 

0 

3 

1 

25 

II 

8 

56 

8 

12 

13 

8 

105 

HI 

1 

4 

15 

5 

7 

7 

39 

IV 

0 

8 

4 

55 

35 

38 

140 

V 

0 

12 

8 

30 

252 

87 

389 

VI 

0 

5 

9 

40 

60 

196 

310 

Total 

22 

92 

45 

142 

370 

337 

1008 

X2  = 

1045.0605 

P< 

;.oi 

C=  .71 

C:  = 

.77 

families  were  de  facto  residents  of  New  Haven.20 
The  analysis  of  1,008  marriages  where  the  hus- 
band, the  wife,  and  their  families  were  residents 
of  New  Haven  revealed  that  the  class  of  residen- 
tial area  in  which  a  man's  or  a  woman's  family 
home  is  located  has  a  very  marked  influence  on 
his  or  her  marital  opportunities.  In  587  of  these 
1,008  marriages,  or  58.2  per  cent  (see  Table  4), 
both  partners  came  from  the  same  class  of  resi- 
dential area.  When  those  that  involved  a  partner 
from  an  adjacent  class  area  were  added  to  the 
first  group  the  figure  was  raised  to  82.8  per  cent 
of  all  marriages. 

Careful  study  of  the  data  presented  in  Table  4 
will  reveal  that  the  residential  class  in  which  a 
family  has  its  home  has  a  different  effect  on  a 
woman's  marital  opportunities  in  comparison  with 
a  man's.  While  the  modal,  as  well  as  the  majority, 
of  marriages  at  all  levels  united  class  equals,  when 
class  lines  were  crossed  the  man  selected  a  woman 
from  a  lower  class  far  more  frequently  than  was 
true  for  women.  For  instance,  if  you  look  at 
Table  4  you  will  see  that  12  men  from  Class  I 
married  women  from  lower-ranking  areas,  and  4 
of  the  12  married  girls  from  Class  V  and  Class  VI 
areas.  On  the  other  hand,  9  women  from  Class  I 
areas  married  men  from  lower-ranking  areas,  but 
8  of  the  9  came  from  a  Class  II  area  and  I  from  a 
Class  III  area.  No  man  from  Class  IV,  V,  or  VI 
areas  married  a  woman  from  a  Class  I  area.  If 
you  follow  down  the  successive  class  levels  on 
Table  4  you  will  see  that  this  tendency  is  repeated 

20  The  index  of  class  position  used  here  was  developed  by 
Maurice  R.  Davie  on  the  basis  of  the  ecological  analysis  he  had 
made  of  the  city  of  New  Haven.  Davie  has  ranked  the  22  nat- 
ural ecological  areas  that  axe  primarily  residential  into  six 
classes.  Class  I  is  the  best  and  Class  VI  the  -worst  type  of 
residential  area.  For  a  discussion  of  the  project  on  which  these 
ratings  are  made*  see  Maurice  R.  Davie,  "The  Patterns  of  Urban 
Growth,"  Studies  in  the  Science  of  Society,  G.  P.  Murdock,  ed., 
New  Haven,  1937,  pp.  133-161. 


all  the  way  to  Class  VI.  It  is  clearest,  however,  in 
Classes  IV  and  V.  In  Class  IV,  only  12  women 
from  Classes  II  and  III  combined  married  men 
from  Class  IV.  On  the  other  hand,  Class  IV  men 
married  35  Class  V  and  38  Class  VI  women,  for 
a  total  of  73.  Fifty  Class  V  men  married  women 
from  Classes  II,  HI,  and  IV,  but  87  married 
Class  VI  women.  These  figures  reveal  that  the  man 
has  a  wider  range  of  choice  than  a  woman,  but  he 
tends,  when  he  goes  outside  of  his  own  class,  to 
marry  a  woman  in  a  lower  class.  From  whatever 
way  we  view  Table  4,  it  is  evident  that  the  class 
position  of  a  family  is  a  factor  that  exerts  a  very 
important  influence  on  the  marriage  choice  of 
its  children. 

Now  that  we  have  seen  the  larger  picture,  we 
will  look  at  it  from  the  special  perspective  of  a 
combination  of  religion  and  residential  class. 
Because  the  number  of  cases  where  we  knew  both 
religion  and  class  level  was  small  in  some  residen- 
tial areas,  we  have  combined  Classes  I  through  III, 
and  Classes  IV  through  VI  in  Table  5.  Table  5 
indicates  very  clearly  that  the  class  factor  operates 
independently  of  religion,  and  with  about  equal 
force  in  each  religious  group.  What  is  especially 
significant  is  that  the  effects  of  class  position  on 
who  marries  whom  are  so  strong  in  each  religious 
group. 

Education  operates  in  the  same  way  as  residence 
to  sort  potential  marriage  mates  into  horizontal 
status  groups  within  the  confines  of  religion. 
Within  each  religious  group  men  with  a  particular 
amount  of  education  married  women  with  a  com- 
parable amount  of  education  in  very  significant 
numbers.  This  tendency  was  strongest  in  the 
Jewish  and  weakest  in  the  Catholic  group.  The 
strong  association  between  the  educational  level 
of  the  husband  and  the  wife,  so  evident  in  Table  6, 
is  not  a  new  development.  We  compared  the  edu- 
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Table  5.     Residential  Class  of  Husband  and  Wife  by 
Religious  Groups 

A.  Catholic 


Table  6.    Years  of  School  Completed  by  Husband  and 
Wife  by  Religion 


Residential  Class 
of  Husband 

Residential  Class  of  Wife 

Mil 

IV-VI 

Mil 
IV-VI 

16 
12 

7 
161 

Total 

28 

168 

=  74.8413         P<.01 


B.  Protestant 


Residential  Class 
of  Husband 

Residential  Class  of  Wife 

Mil 

IV-VI 

Mil 
IV-VI 

12 
1 

4 
18 

Total 

13 

22 

18.0923 


P<.01 


C.  Jewish 


Residential  Class 
of  Husband 

Residential  Class  of  Wife 

Mil 

IV-VI 

Mil 
IV-VI 

24 
3 

2 

15 

Total 

27 

17 

X2  -  26.6687         P  <  .01 


cation  of  husbands  and  wives  in  the  parental  gen- 
eration by  religious  groups  and  found  that  for 
both  the  husband's  parents  and  the  wife's  parents 
the  association  held.  Moreover,  the  coefficients 
of  contingency  for  each  set  of  parents  by  religion 
were  almost  the  same,  as  the  following  tabulation 
shows: 

Religion      Husband's  Parents      Wife's  Parents 

Catholic  .57  .58 

Protestant  .58  .59 

Jewish  .59  .59 

These  coefficients  indicate  that  education  along 
with  religion,  has  influenced  the  mate  selection 
process,  for  at  least  two  generations. 

In  summary,  this  paper  has  attempted  to  throw 
light  on  three  questions:  "first,  does  a  biologically 
mature  unattached  adult  have  an  equal  opportunity 
to  marry  an  unattached  mature  adult  of  the  op- 
posite sex?  Second,  what  restrictions  are  placed 
on  his  choice  by  society,  and  third,  how  effective 
are  certain  selected  restrictions  in  limiting  his 


A.  Catholic 

Years  of  School 
Husband 

Years  of  School 
Wife 

9  &  less        10-12        13 

&  more 

9  &  less 
10-12 
13  &  more 

35                  19 
33                128 
5                  15 

1 
27 
19 

Total 

73                162 

47 

X2 

-  80.9784         P  <  .01 

B.  Protestant 

Years  of  School 
Husband* 

Years  of  School 
W/fe 

9  &  less        10-12        13 

&  more 

9  &  less 
10-12 
1  3  &  more 

11                     3 
10                  26 
3                    6 

0 

7 
16 

Total 

24                 35 

23 

X2 

-  38.9932         P  <  .01 

C.  Jewish 

Years  of  School 
Husband 

Years  of  School 
Wife 

9  &  less        10-12        13 

&  more 

9  &  less 
10-12 
1  3  &  more 

0                   0 
0                  22 
0                    8 

0* 
11 
26 

Total 

0                 30 

37 

X2 

=  12.6033         P<.01 

*  The  zero  cells  were  not  included  in  the  x2- 

choice?  These  questions  become  meaningful  only 
when  we  relate  them  to  the  two  propositions  out- 
lined in  the  introduction.  There  I  set  up  a  model 
with  theoretical  limits  of  absolute  freedom  of  in- 
dividual choice  in  the  selection  of  a  marital 
partner  at  one  pole,  and  no  choice  at  the  other. 

The  data  presented  demonstrate  that  American 
culture,  as  it  is  reflected  in  the  behavior  of  newly 
married  couples  in  New  Haven,  places  very  defi- 
nite restrictions  on  whom  an  individual  may  or 
may  not  marry.  The  racial  mores  were  found 
to  be  the  most  explicit  on  this  point.  They  divided 
the  community  into  two  pools  of  marriage  mates 
and  an  individual  fished  for  a  mate  only  in  his  own 
racial  pool.  Religion  divided  the  white  race  into 
three  smaller  pools.  Persons  in  the  Jewish  pool 
in  97.1  per  cent  of  the  cases  married  within  their 
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own  group;  the  percentage  was  93.8  for  Catholics 
and  74.4  for  Protestants.  Age  further  subdivided 
the  potential  pool  of  marriage  mates  into  rather 
definite  age  grades,  but  the  limits  here  were  not  so 
precise  in  the  case  of  a  man  as  of  a  woman.  The 
ethnic  origin  of  a  person's  family  placed  further 
restrictions  on  his  marital  choice.  In  addition, 
class  position  and  education  stratified  the  three 
religious  pools  into  areas  where  an  individual  was 
most  likely  to  find  a  mate.  When  all  of  these 
factors  are  combined  they  place  narrow  limits  on 
an  individual's  choice  of  a  marital  partner.  At  the 
moment  we  cannot  go  beyond  this  point  and  assign 
a  proportionate  probable  weight  to  each  one. 

In  conclusion,  I  think  the  data  we  have  presented 
strongly  support  the  proposition  that  one's  sub- 
culture, and  one's  race,  age,  and  class  positions  in 
the  society  effectively  determine  the  kind  of  a  per- 
son one  will  marry,  but  not  the  exact  individual. 
In  a  highly  significant  number  of  cases  the  person 
one  marries  is  very  similar  culturally  to  one's  self. 
Our  data  clearly  support  the  theory  of  homogamy, 
rather  than  that  of  heterogamy,  but  a  generalized 
theory  of  the  precise  influence  of  cultural  and 
individual  factors  on  the  selection  of  marriage 
mates  remains  to  be  formulated.  This  is  an  ob- 
jective for  sociologists  to  work  toward. 


27   I  The  Factor  of  Religion 
in  the  Selection  of 
Marriage  Mates* 

John  L.  Thomas 


Professor  Thomas  disagrees  with  Dr.  HolIingsheacTs 
findings.  He  suggests  that  the  rate  of  religious  inter- 
marriage is  higher  than  HoIIingshead  indicates. 
From  his  studies  of  Catholic  intermarriages  the  au- 
thor believes  that  New  Haven's  Catholic  mixed-mar- 
riage rate  of  6.2  per  cent  in  1948,  cited  by  Hollings- 
head,  is  atypical  when  compared  with  the  194^ 
intermarriage  rate  of  40.2  per  cent  of  Catholics 
elsewhere  in  the  state  of  Connecticut. 

From  his  data  he  deduces  that  there  wifi  be  a 

*  Reprinted,  with  the  permission  of  the  author  and  the  pub- 
lisher, from  the  American  Sociological  Review,  16  (1951),  pp. 
437-491. 


gradual  but  steady  increase  in  marriages  of  non- 
Catholics  and  Catholics.  This  conclusion  contradicts 
Hollingshead's  concept  of  homogamy  in  mate  selec- 
tion, that  "like  attracts  and  marries  like."  Also 
contradicted  is  Holfingshead's  "triple  melting  pot" 
theory  of  assimilation  —  the  idea  that  ethnic  groups 
are  merging  into  a  homogeneous  American  culture 
only  within  the  separate  religious  groups,  Catholic, 
Jewish,  and  Protestant,  because  of  religious  endog- 
amy (i.e.,  that  people  marry  only  within  their  own 
religious  groups). 

This  paper  is  concerned  with  the  question  of 
intermarriage  between  religious  groups.  More 
specifically,  it  will  investigate  the  rate  of  inter- 
marriage between  Catholics  and  non-Catholics. 
Religion  has  long  been  recognized  as  a  barrier  to 
intermarriage,  although  the  traditional  assumption 
has  been  that  it  was  only  one  of  the  factors  ex- 
plaining the  selection  of  marriage  mates.  Recently, 
however,  the  theory  has  been  advanced  that  reli- 
gious differences  function  as  the  chief  basis  of 
assertive  mating.1  Since  intermarriage  is  the 
surest  means  of  assimilation  and  the  most  obvious 
indication  of  its  occurrence,  it  is  maintained  that 
the  classic  conception  of  a  single  "melting-pot" 
must  he  abandoned  and  a  new  hypothesis  of  as- 
similation substituted  for  it.  This  is  the  "triple- 
melting-pot"  theory  according  to  which  assimila- 
tion will  take  place  within  three  separate  "melting- 
pots"  based  on  the  cleavage  which  exists  between 
the  three  major  religious  groups  in  the  country, 
namely,  Protestants,  Catholics,  and  Jews. 

Kennedy  and  HoIIingshead  arrived  at  this  new 
formula  of  assimilation  after  a  thorough  and  en- 
lightening study  of  the  intermarriage  pattern  of 
the  citizens  of  New  Haven,  Connecticut.  Kennedy 
summarizes  her  findings  as  follows: 

We  shall,  in  other  words,  be  able  to  state  that, 
while  strict  endogamy  is  loosening,  religious  en- 
dogamy is  persisting  and  the  future  cleavages  will 
be  along  religious  lines  rather  than  along  nation- 
ality lines  as  in  the  past.  If  this  is  the  case,  then 
the  traditional  "single-melting-pot"  idea  must  be 
abandoned,  and  a  new  conception,  which  we  term 
the  "triple-melting-pot"  theory  of  American  assim- 
ilation, will  take  its  place  as  the  true  expression 
of  what  is  happening  in  the  various  nationality 
groups  in  the  United  States.  This  is  the  hypothesis 
which  we  believe  the  present  paper  proves  true.2 

1  August  B.  HoIIingshead,  "Cultural  Factors  in  the  Selection  of 
Marriage  Mates,*1  American  Sociological  Review,  15  (October, 
1950)*  619-627;  Ruby  Jo  Reeves  Kennedy,  "Single  or  Triple 
Melting-Pot?  Intermarriage  Trends  in  New  Haven,  1870-1940," 
American  Journal  of  Sociology,  39  (January,  1944} ,  331-330. 
*  Kennedy,  op.  cit.,  p.  332*  Italics  in  the  original. 
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Hollingshead  agrees  with  this  position: 

...  in  most  cases,  marriages  across  religious  lines 
involve  the  mixing  of  ethnic  stocks.  This  is  true 
whether  Catholics  and  Protestants  marry,  or  Jews 
and  Gentiles,  because  the  members  of  each  reli- 
gious group  came  from  such  different  parts  of 
Europe.  From  the  viewpoint  of  assimilation,  mar- 
riages across  religious  lines  are  crucial  if  the 
triple  melting-pot  is  to  become  a  single  melting- 
pot.  But  as  Kennedy's  and  our  data  show,  we  are 
going  to  have  three  pots  boiling  merrily  side  by 
side  with  little  fusion  between  them  for  an  in- 
definite period.3 

These  writers  have  advanced  a  very  interesting 
hypothesis.  If  it  were  verified  for  the  country  as 
a  whole,  it  would  have  considerable  value  for  pre- 
dicting the  rate  of  assimilation  of  our  various  na- 
tional minorities  since  the  religious  affiliation  of 
these  groups  is  readily  ascertainable.  It  shall  be 
the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  test  the  validity  of 
this  "triple-melting-pot"  hypothesis  in  regard  to 
one  of  the  major  religious  groups,  the  Roman 
Catholic.  An  adequate  treatment  of  this  highly 
important  problem  demands  an  answer  to  the 
following  questions: 

1.  What  is  the  mixed  marriage  rate  for  Catholics 
in  the  United  States?  For  Catholics  in  Connec- 
ticut?   Is  there  any  evidence  that  the  rate  is 
increasing? 

2.  What   are   the   principal  factors    determining 
the  rate  of  mixed  marriage  in  the  various  sec- 
tions of  the  country? 

3.  Will   Catholic   marriage   in   the    future   tend 
toward  the  triple-   or   the   single-melting-pot 
variety? 

Before  we  take  up  these  questions,  a  few  re- 
marks on  the  nature  of  the  mixed  marriage  data 
are  in  order.  There  are  fairly  adequate  data  on 
all  mixed  marriages  involving  Catholics  in  which 
Catholic  nuptials  were  held.  These  data  are  avail- 
able in  all  chancery  offices  throughout  the  country 
and  a  reasonably  accurate  listing  of  them  year  by 
year  can  be  found  in  the  Catholic  Directory.* 
There  are  no  adequate  data  on  the  number  of 
mixed  marriages  not  sanctioned  by  Catholic  nup- 
tials. I  have  studied  all  the  mixed  marriages  to  be 
found  in  132  parishes  distributed  throughout  the 
East  and  Middle  West.  There  were  29,581  mixed 

*  Hollingshead,  op.  cit,  p.  624. 

'According  to  canon  law,  only  those  mixed  marriages  which 
are  sanctioned  by  Catholic  nuptials  are  valid.  All  other  mixed 
marriages  involving  a  Catholic  are  invalid  according  to  the  law 
of  the  Church. 


marriages,  of  which  11,710  or  39.6  per  cent,  were 
not  sanctioned  by  Catholic  nuptials.  I  feel  that 
this  rate  is  fairly  representative  for  the  section  of 
the  country  covered  but  would  hesitate  to  predi- 
cate the  same  rate  of  other  sections  of  the  country 
since  my  research  reveals  great  sectional  differ- 
ences. However,  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the 
triple-melting-pot  hypothesis,  it  is  scarcely  nec- 
essary to  have  accurate  data  on  the  number  of 
mixed  marriages  not  sanctioned  by  Catholic  nup- 
tials. Suffice  it  to  say  that  my  studies  indicate 
there  are  a  considerable  number.  Hence,  if  it  can 
be  shown  merely  from  the  number  of  mixed  mar- 
riages which  are  sanctioned  by  Catholic  nuptials 
that  the  triple-melting-pot  hypothesis  is  untenable, 
it  can  be  argued  a  fortiori,  that  if  we  had  complete 
coverage  on  all  mixed  marriages,  our  position 
would  be  still  more  firmly  established. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  the  questions  we  posed  at 
the  beginning  of  this  paper.  What  is  the  mixed 
marriage  rate  for  Catholics  in  the  United  States? 
In  the  first  place,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that 
mixed  marriage  rates  show  extreme  variations 
from  one  section  of  the  country  to  another.  The 
spread  is  from  over  70  per  cent  in  the  dioceses  of 
Raleigh,  Charleston,  and  Savannah- Atlanta,  to  less 
than  10  per  cent  for  the  dioceses  of  El  Paso, 
Corpus  Christi,  and  Santa  Fe.5  During  the  decade 
1940  to  1950,  mixed  marriages  sanctioned  by 
Catholic  nuptials  approximated  30  per  cent  of  all 
Catholic  marriages  in  the  United  States.  The  rate 
computed  from  the  data  given  in  the  Catholic  Di- 
rectory for  1950  is  26.2.6  Although  the  listing  for 
all  dioceses  is  not  complete,  this  figure  may  be 
taken  as  a  fairly  accurate  picture  for  the  present 
period.  Complete  data  for  the  Thirties  are  not 
available.  However,  returns  from  approximately 
half  the  dioceses  of  the  country  for  this  period 
reveal  912,851  Catholic  marriages  of  which  274,000, 
or  about  30  per  cent  were  mixed.  It  seems  scarcely 
necessary  to  point  out  that  this  rate  of  nearly 
one-third  which  includes  only  those  mixed  mar- 
riages sanctioned  by  Catholic  nuptials,  renders 
Hollingshead's  hypothesis  of  "three  pots  boiling 
merrily  side  by  side  with  little  fusion  between 
them"7  quite  untenable. 

Perhaps  the  atypical  nature  of  the  New  Haven 

5  A  diocese  is  a  district  presided  over  by  a  bishop  and  generally 
named  after  the  city  in  which  Ms  residence  is  located.  Very  few 
dioceses  cross   state  lines  but  there  may  be  several  dioceses 
within  the  same  state. 

«  The  Official  Catholic  Directory,  1950,  New  York:  P.  J.  Kennedy 

6  Sons,  1950.    The  rates  computed  from  the  Directory  figures 
have  been  found  to  run  slightly  below  the  actual  rates  for  most 
dioceses. 

7  Hollingshead,  op.  cit.,  p.  624. 
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intermarriage  data  can  best  be  indicated  by  com- 
paring the  mixed  marriage  rate  of  New  Haven 
Catholics  with  the  mixed  marriage  rate  of  Cath- 
olics living  in  the  rest  of  the  state.  According  to 
the  figures  given  by  Kennedy,8  the  percentages  of 
Italians,  Irish,  and  Poles,  intermarrying  with 
British-Americans,  Scandinavians,  Germans,  and 
Jews,  were  as  follows:  1870,  4.65  per  cent;  1900, 
14.22  per  cent;  1930, 17.95  per  cent;  1940, 16.29  per 
cent.  Hollingshead,  investigating  all  the  New  Ha- 
ven marriages  for  1948,  discovered  that  only  6,2 
per  cent  of  the  Catholics  married  outside  their 
religious  group.9  It  should  be  pointed  out  that 
these  figures  apply  to  all  intermarriages  and  not 
merely  those  sanctioned  by  Catholic  nuptials.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  the  state  of  Connecticut,  the 
rate  for  just  the  mixed  marriages  sanctioned  by 
Catholic  nuptials  was  40.2  per  cent  of  all  Catholic 
marriages  in  1949.10  If  one  were  to  complete  the 
data  on  mixed  marriages  by  adding  in  all  those 
mixed  marriages  not  sanctioned  by  Catholic  nup- 
tials, the  most  conservative  estimate  would  place 
the  total  rate  at  over  50  per  cent  This  indicates 
that  the  City  of  New  Haven  is  not  representative 
of  the  state  in  which  it  is  located  in  regard  to  its 
intermarriage  patterns. 

Is  intermarriage  involving  Catholics  increasing? 
Complete  information  for  many  sections  of  the 
country  is  lacking  on  this  point.  It  is  known  that 
there  was  a  considerable  increase  in  mixed  mar- 
riages during  both  World  War  I  and  World  War  II. 
Some  dioceses  registered  an  increase  of  from  5  to 
10  per  cent  for  mixed  marriages  sanctioned  by 
Catholic  nuptials  alone.  I  have  studied  the  records 
of  several  dioceses  and  have  discovered  a  gradual 
but  more  or  less  constant  increase  from  1910  to 
the  present.  Because  intermarriage  rates  vary  so 
much  in  different  sections  of  the  country,  one 
could  venture  no  generalization  on  such  an  in- 
adequate basis. 

Let  us  take  up  our  second  major  query:  What 
are  the  principal  factors  determining  the  rate  of 
mixed  marriage  in  the  various  sections  of  the 
country?  My  studies  reveal  that  there  are  three 
main  factors  influencing  the  rate  of  intermarriage: 
(1)  the  percentage  of  Catholics  in  the  total  popu- 
lation; (2)  the  presence  of  cohesive  ethnic  sub- 
groups; and  (3)  the  socio-economic  status  of  the 
Catholic  population  in  the  community.  We  shall 

8  Kennedy,  op.  cit.,  p.  333. 

0  Hollingshead,  op.  cit,  pp.  622-623.  It  is  possible  that  the  dis- 
crepancy between  the  data  presented  by  Kennedy  and  that  of 
Hollingshead  results  from  the  fact  that  Kennedy  seems  to  have 
studied  only  the  major  national  groups,  whereas  Hollingshead 
studied  all  the  marriages  for  1348. 
M  The  Official  Catholic  Directory,  1950,  p.  379. 


treat  these  factors  separately,  although  it  may  be 
difficult  to  determine  their  specific  influence  on 
intermarriage  in  any  given  community. 

The  proportion  of  Catholics  in  the  total  popula- 
tion greatly  influences  the  intermarriage  rates  of 
Catholics.  The  scarcity  of  prospective  marriage 
mates  within  one's  own  religious  group  leads  to  a 
high  rate  of  intermarriage  wherever  ethnic  and/or 
social  status  differences  do  not  prevent  occupa- 
tional and  social  contacts.  Although  statistics  on 
the  Catholic  population  in  the  various  dioceses  are 
admittedly  inadequate  in  many  instances,  there  is 
sufficient  information  to  substantiate  our  thesis. 
For  example,  in  the  dioceses  of  Raleigh,  Charles- 
ton, Savannah-Atlanta,  Nashville,  and  Little  Rock, 
where  the  Catholic  population  is  2  per  cent  or  less 
of  the  total,  the  mixed  marriage  rates  are  76.3, 
71.5,  70.3,  58.3,  and  55.6  respectively.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  the  dioceses  of  El  Paso,  Corpus 
Christi,  Lafayette  (La.),  Providence  (R.I.),  and 
Santa  Fe,  where  the  Catholic  population  is  50  to 
70  per  cent  of  the  total,  the  mixed  marriage  rates 
are  8.7,  7.5,  14.2,  17.2,  and  8.4  respectively.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  seek  further  evidence  on 
this  point  but  we  hasten  to  add  that  the  relative 
percentage  of  Catholics  in  the  population  is  not 
the  sole  factor  determining  the  rate  of  intermar- 
riage as  many  seem  to  believe. 

The  second  factor  is  the  presence  of  close-knit 
ethnic  subgroups  in  the  community.  It  has  long 
been  known  that  ethnic  groups  operate  as  a  check 
on  intermarriage.  There  are  many  factors  combin- 
ing to  produce  this  effect  —  fidelity  to  the  group, 
social  status  of  the  ethnic  minority,  religion,  lan- 
guage, and  transplanted  national  prejudices.  The 
important  point  is  that  it  is  not  religion  alone  nor 
the  relative  number  of  prospective  mates  available 
in  the  religious  group,  which  determines  the  inter- 
marriage rate.  For  example,  the  percentage  of 
Catholics  in  the  diocese  of  Amarillo,  Texas,  is 
approximately  4.6.  The  intermarriage  rate  of  Cath- 
olics is  26.9.  The  dioceses  of  St.  Augustine  (Flor- 
ida), Lafayette  (Indiana),  Owensboro  (Kentucky), 
St.  Joseph  (Missouri)  all  have  approximately  the 
same  percentage  of  Catholics  but  their  intermar- 
riage rates  are  47.2,  45.3,  46.2,  45.1,  respectively. 
The  reason  for  the  difference  in  the  mixed  mar- 
riage rates  is  plain.  The  diocese  of  Amarillo  has 
a  large  subgroup  of  Spanish  and  Mexican  Cath- 
olics, the  other  dioceses  do  not  have  any  promi- 
nent ethnic  subgroup.  One  might  compare  the 
dioceses  of  San  Antonio  and  Syracuse.  Both  have 
approximately  the  same  percentage  of  Catholics 
(30.1  and  30.6  respectively).  Their  mixed  marriage 
rates  are  quite  different  (13.8  and  26.8  respec- 
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Table  1.     Percentage  of  Mixed  Marriages  According 
to  Size  of  City 


Population 
of  City 

Number 
of 
Parishes 

Number 
of 
Families 

Percent- 
age of 
Mixed 
Marriages 

1  00,000  and  over 
25,000-100,000 
5,000-25,000 
5,000  and  under 

25 
25 
25 
25 

36,353 
15,000 
16,624 
9,431 

14.9 
24.2 
21.4 
19.6 

Table    2.      Rental    Areas   and    Percentage    of   Mixed 
Marriages 


Rental  Area 


Percentage  of 
Mixed  Marriages 


Lower 

Mixed  Lower  and  Middle 

Middle 

Mixed  Middle  and  Upper 

Upper 

Suburban 


8.5 
9.1 
12.0 
16.3 
17.9 
19.3 


tivelyj.  San  Antonio  has  an  important  ethnic  sub- 
group which  practices  in-group  marriage  to  a 
high  degree. 

The  effect  of  ethnic  subgroups  on  intermarriage 
rates  is  even  more  marked  if  one  considers  indi- 
vidual parishes.  I  first  arrived  at  my  conviction  of 
their  importance  while  making  a  study  of  inter- 
marriage rates  in  different  sized  cities.  Drawing 
samples  from  the  Great  Lakes  and  Middle  West 
region,  I  studied  25  parishes  in  each  of  the  follow- 
ing classifications:  100,000  and  over,  25,000- 
100,000,  5,000-25,000,  and  5,000  and  under. 
Table  1  gives  the  result  of  this  study.  It  should  be 
pointed  out  that  the  percentages  given  in  the  table 
are  not  the  mixed  marriage  rates  but  rather  the 
percentage  of  mixed  marriages  found  in  the  par- 
ishes. Since  there  are  a  considerable  number  of 
mixed  marriages  which  end  in  divorce  or  cease 
to  be  classified  as  mixed  marriage  through  the 
conversion  of  the  non-Catholic  party,  the  percent- 
age of  mixed  marriages  in  a  parish  has  been  found 
to  be  5  to  10  per  cent  below  the  mixed  marriage 
rate.  As  Table  1  reveals,  the  percentage  of  mixed 
marriages  found  in  cities  of  100,000  and  over  was 
surprisingly  low.  The  assumption  had  been  that 
the  rates  would  increase  in  close  relation  with 
the  size  of  the  city.  What  had  caused  the  break 
at  the  100,000  and  over  level?  A  more  intensive 
comparative  study  of  the  individual  parishes  indi- 
cated that  the  major  ethnic  subgroup  concentra- 
tions were  in  the  larger  cities  for  the  territory  from 
which  we  had  drawn  our  samples.  It  was  discov- 
ered that  those  parishes  in  the  large  cities  in 
which  a  prominent  ethnic  group  was  located  had 
relatively  low  percentages  of  mixed  marriages. 
Hence,  the  conclusion  that  the  presence  of  ethnic 
subgroups  in  the  community  is  an  important  factor 
in  determining  the  rate  of  intermarriage. 

A  third  factor  seems  to  be  the  socio-economic 
class  of  the  Catholic  population.  Intermarriage 
rates  seem  to  be  closely  related  to  social  class. 
This  hypothesis  is  advanced  tentatively  since  ade- 


quate statistical  support  is  still  lacking.  However, 

I  have  made  studies  of  several  communities  which 
furnish  rather  substantial  evidence  that  the  hy- 
pothesis is  well  founded.    For  example,  using 
graded  rental  areas  as  a  gauge  of  socio-economic 
status,   I   studied   the  intermarriage  pattern   of 
51,671  families  distributed  in  thirty  parishes  of  a 
large  urban  center.  Table  2  gives  the  results  of 
this  study.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  percent- 
ages in  the  table  are  relatively  low  since  they 
record  the  percentage  of  mixed  marriages  found 
in  the  parishes,  not  the  mixed  marriage  rate.  This 
study  gives  every  indication  of  a  rather  close 
relation  between  socio-economic  status  and  the 
intermarriage  rate. 

The  answer  to  the  third  question  posed  at  the 
beginning  of  this  paper  implies  a  prediction.  My 
studies  lead  me  to  believe  that  there  will  be  a 
gradual  but  steady  increase  of  marriages  between 
Catholics  and  non-Catholics.  My  prediction  is 
based  on  the  following  points.  (1)  We  have  seen 
the  importance  of  ethnic  subgroups  as  checks  on 
the  intermarriage  of  group  members.  The  decline 
in  immigration,  the  horizontal  and  vertical  mobility 
so  characteristic  of  our  population,  and  the  in- 
creased cultural  contacts  facilitated  by  modern 
means  of  communication  will  make  it  increasingly 
difficult  for  these  groups  to  maintain  their  isola- 
tion and  in-group  loyalties.  The  melting-pot  is  a 
reality  although  the  boiling  process  may  take 
longer  than  was  at  first  believed  necessary.  (2) 
Mixed  marriages  have  a  cumulative  effect.  The 
children  of  mixed  marriages  tend  to  marry  those 
outside  their  religious  group  more  often  than  do 
the  offspring  of  in-group  marriages.11  (3)  The  at- 
titude of  Catholic  and  Protestant  young  people 
toward  mixed  marriages  seems  increasingly  toler- 
ant. Landis  reports  a  study  of  students'  attitudes 
on  marriage  in  which  more  than  50  per  cent  of 
over  2,000  students  said  that  other  things  being 

II  Gerald  J.   Schnepp,   *  "Three   Mixed  Marriage  Questions  An- 
swered," Catholic  World,  158  (Nov.,  1942),  203-207. 
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equal  they  would  marry  into  a  different  faith.12 
He  found  little  difference  between  responses  of 
Catholic  and  Protestant  students.  I  have  given 
the  same  attitude  test  to  224  Catholic  college  stu- 
dents in  a  Catholic  institution  and  found  that  33 
per  cent  of  the  boys  and  40  per  cent  of  the  girls 
would  marry  those  of  another  religious  group, 
"other  things  being  equal."  Of  course,  these  are 
attitude  tests  and  do  not  tell  us  what  these  young 
people  will  actually  do  when  the  occasion  arrives 
and  parental  and  pastoral  pressure  is  brought  to 
bear  on  them.  However,  the  figures  are  indicative 
of  an  attitude  which  definitely  does  facilitate  con- 
tacts leading  to  intermarriage.  (4)  It  is  generally 
agreed  that  the  family  and  the  church  have  less 
control  than  formerly  over  youth.  Increasing  in- 
dividualism and  the  widespread  acceptance  of  the 
"romantic"  view  of  love  have  tended  to  make 
the  choice  of  marriage  mates  a  strictly  personal 
affair. 

To  summarize,  therefore,  this  paper  has  tried  to 
test  the  validity  of  the  triple-melting-pot  hypoth- 
esis in  regard  to  Catholics.  Although  complete 
data  on  all  mixed  marriages  are  not  available,  it 
was  found  that  a  consideration  of  only  those 
mixed  marriages  which  were  sanctioned  by  Cath- 
olic nuptials  raised  serious  doubts  concerning 
the  value  of  this  hypothesis.  The  mixed  marriage 
rate  of  Catholics  for  the  past  two  decades  has  av- 
eraged 30  per  cent  of  all  Catholic  marriages.  There 
are  wide  variations  in  rates  from  one  section  of 
the  country  and  the  principal  factors  determining 
these  differences  appear  to  be  three:  (1)  the  rela- 
tive percentage  of  Catholics  in  the  total  popula- 
tion; (2)  the  presence  of  cohesive  ethnic  subgroups 
in  the  community;  and  [3]  the  socio-economic 
class  of  the  Catholic  population.  The  prediction 
was  made  that  the  rate  of  intermarriage  would  go 
on  increasing  gradually  but  constantly  for  some 
time  to  come. 

In  conclusion,  I  think  that  the  data  which  have 
been  presented  in  this  paper  reveal  a  much  higher 
mixed  marriage  rate  for  Catholics  than  the  fonnu- 
lators  of  the  triple-melting-pot  hypothesis  believed. 
They  were,  perhaps,  over-impressed  by  the  low 
rate  of  intermarriage  which  they  discovered  in 
New  Haven.  As  we  have  shown,  New  Haven  is 
very  atypical  in  this  respect.  It  follows  from  our 
studies  that  religion,  although  important,  is  only 
one  of  the  factors  determining  intermarriage  rates. 
The  single-melting-pot  hypothesis  is  probably 
as  valid  as  any  hypothesis  yet  advanced. 

**}ndson  T.  Landis  and  Mary  G.  Landis,  Building  a  Successful 
Marriage,  New  York:  Prentice-Ball,  Imc.,  134B,  p.  158. 


28      A  Statistical 

Investigation  of  the 
Psychoanalytic  Theory 
of  Mate  Selection* 

Clifford  Kiikpatiick 


There  are  many  psychological  and  sociological  the- 
ories of  mate  selection;  see  article  ^26  for  a  dis- 
cussion of  several  of  these  theories.  This  paper  is 
concerned  with  the  controversial  psychoanalytic  ap- 
proach. Professor  Kirkpatrick  attempts  to  investigate 
the  familiar  psychoanalytic  theory  that  a  person  has 
a  tendency  to  seek  a  mate  resembling  the  parent 
of  the  opposite  sex.  Two  of  the  studies  dealing  with 
this  phenomenon  observed  that  men  who  marry 
women  physically  and/or  dispositionally  like  their 
mothers  were  happier  than  other  married  men. 

The  author,  in  exploring  two  reasonable  hypoth- 
eses, found  no  correlation  between  the  age  of  the 
mother  at  her  son's  birth  and  the  discrepancy  be- 
tween the  ages  of  husband  and  wife,  nor  between 
sibling  position  and  age  at  marriage.  He  asserts 
the  psychoanalyst  would  argue,  in  light  of  the  nega- 
tive evidence  presented  in  this  paper,  in  favor  of 
a  "compensation  mechanism"  by  which  the  mother 
type  attracts  men  who  are  at  the  same  time  repelled 
because  of  the  incest  taboo. 

The  controversy  still  rages  as  to  the  ultimate  val- 
idity of  psychoanalytic  concepts.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  a  wide  gap  still  exists  between  hypothesis  and 
verification.  Devout  psychoanalysts  tend  to  con- 
tent themselves  with  hypotheses  or  with  the  con- 
vergence of  evidence  from  case  histories,  which 
may  have  converged  because  of  a  preconception 
in  the  mind  of  the  investigator  making  the  inter- 
pretations. On  the  other  hand,  certain  academic 
psychologists  and  sociologists  have  preferred  the 
sheer  void  of  ignorance  to  utilizing  unverified 
concepts  and  hypotheses. 
In  a  previous  article  the  writer  attempted  to  in- 

4  Reprinted,  wife  the  permission  of  the  author  and  the  American 
Psychological  Association,  front  The  Journal  of  Abnormal  god 
Social  Psychology*  32  (19S7),  pp,  427-439. 
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vestigate  quantitatively  the  rationalization  mech- 
anism and  to  point  out  certain  of  the  difficulties 
in  statistical  investigation  of  the  more  subtle 
personality  reactions.1  It  seemed  worth  while  in 
the  present  study  to  subject  another  psychoana- 
lytic theory  to  statistical  investigation.  In  spite  of 
the  difficulties  of  interpretation  the  principle  of 
convergence  of  evidence  would  seem  to  have  some 
validity.  In  this  instance  it  was  decided  to  inves- 
tigate the  familiar  psychoanalytic  theory  that  there 
is  a  more  or  less  unconscious  disposition  to  seek 
a  mate  who  resembles  in  some  way  the  parent  of 
the  opposite  sex.  This  theory  has  been  discussed 
with  certain  qualifications  by  J.  C.  Flugel.2  Hamil- 
ton and  McGowan  reported  that  about  17  per  cent 
of  their  male  cases  married  women  having  physi- 
cal resemblance  to  the  mother,  and  of  these  men 
94  per  cent  were  happy.  Of  the  men  marrying 
women  physically  unlike  the  mother  only  33  per 
cent  were  happy.  These  writers  also  found  a 
slightly  greater  likelihood  of  happiness  for  men 
marrying  women  with  their  mother's  disposition 
than  for  men  marrying  women  who  did  not  re- 
semble their  mothers  in  disposition,3 

A  reasonable  hypothesis  expressing  the  psycho- 
analytic theory  seemed  to  be  that  men  born  of 
young  mothers  would  be  more  inclined  to  marry 
women  younger  than  themselves,  as  compared 
with  men  born  of  older  mothers.  One  would  ex- 
pect that  the  mother-image  carried  over  from 
childhood  would  predispose  a  man  to  find  rela- 
tively younger  women  especially  attractive.  The 
relative  age  of  the  wife  can  be  objectively  meas- 
ured and  would  tend  to  express  a  reaction  to  both 
physical  and  mental  feminine  attributes.  It  is  nec- 
essary, however,  to  consider  the  relative  age  of 
the  wife  rather  than  her  absolute  age.  Men  born 
of  young  mothers  might  come  from  an  early- 
marrying  social  class,  and  their  early  marriages 
would  imply  mating  on  the  average  with  young 
women.  By  considering  the  relative  rather  than 
the  absolute  ages  of  husband  and  wife  the  family 
tradition  in  regard  to  age  of  marriage  is  kept 
relatively  constant. 

It  seemed  desirable  to  select  a  sample,  however, 
of  relatively  uniform  social  status.  All  of  the 
lineage  records  in  Volume  V  of  the  Compendium 
of  American  Genealogy4  which  met  certain  criteria 

1  Kirkpatrick,  Clifford,  A  critical  note  on  the  statistical  study  of 
personality  reaction,  this  Journal,  1933,  28,  168-171. 

2  Flugel,  J.  C.,  The  psychoanalytic  study  of  the  family,  London: 
International  Psychoanalytical  Press,  1921,  Chaps.  2  and  3. 
•Hamilton  and  McGowan,  What  is  wrong  with  marriage,  New 
York:  Albert  and  Charles  Boni,  1930,  158-161. 

*  Edited  by  F.  A.  Virkus,  published  by  the  Institute  of  American 
Genealogy,  Chicago,  111.,  1933. 


Table    1.      Sibling    Position    in    Relation    to 
Mean  Age  at  Marriage 


Sibling 
Position 

No.  of  Cases 

Mean  Age  at 
Marriage 

1/1 

92 

28.3 

1/2 

56 

28.7 

2/2 

34 

30.6 

1/3 

46 

28.8 

2/3 

32 

28.4 

3/3 

33 

28.4 

1/4 

26 

28.5 

3/4 

19 

27.9 

as  to  completeness  of  data  were  included.  Cases 
were  selected  which  included  (1)  date  of  birth  of 
subject;  (2]  date  of  birth  of  subject's  mother; 
(3)  date  of  birth  of  subject's  first  wife;  (4]  date  of 
subject's  first  marriage.  There  were  768  cases 
which  gave  the  necessary  information.  Data  on 
sibling  position  were  also  taken  for  the  656  cases 
out  of  the  total  for  which  such  data  were  available. 

It  was  decided  to  calculate  the  discrepancy  be- 
tween the  ages  of  husband  and  wife  by  subtracting 
the  age  of  the  husband  from  that  of  the  wife.  This 
would  mean  that  minus  discrepancies  indicated 
a  greater  relative  age  for  the  husband  and  plus 
discrepancies  a  greater  relative  age  for  the  wife. 
If  the  hypothesis  of  a  direct  relationship  between 
the  mother's  age  at  the  birth  of  her  son  and  the 
son's  mate  selection  were  substantiated,  a  pos- 
itive correlation  would  be  found  between  the  age 
of  the  mother  at  her  son's  birth  and  the  discrep- 
ancy between  the  ages  of  husband  and  wife.  This 
correlation  when  computed  by  the  Pearson  method 
yielded  a  coefficient  of  .038,  P.E.  .035.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  the  correlation  between  these  variables 
has  no  statistical  significance  and  that  no  quanti- 
tative support  for  the  hypothesis  can  be  deduced. 

As  a  subsidiary  hypothesis,  it  was  assumed 
plausible  that  sibling  position,  especially  an  only 
child  status  or  the  status  of  being  first  born,  might 
be  associated  with  average  age  of  marriage.  Such 
sibling  status  might  be  expected  to  imply  a  closer 
emotional  relationship  with  the  mother  which 
would  be  difficult  to  break,  and  thus  result  in  a 
relative  postponement  of  marriage.  The  facts  are 
given  in  Table  1  for  those  categories  which  con- 
tain a  sufficient  number  of  cases  out  of  the  total 
of  656  giving  the  necessary  data.  The  first  number 
indicates  order  of  birth  and  the  second  size  of 
sibling  group.  It  is  very  clear  from  Table  1  that 
the  most  ardent  psychoanalyst  would  have  diffi- 
culty in  finding  any  significant  relationship  be- 
tween sibling  position  and  age  of  marriage.  It  is 
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Table  2.     Sibling  Position  in  Relation 

Mean  Age  at  Marriage 
(Disregarding  Size  of  Family) 


to 


Order  of 
Birth 

No.  of 
Cases 

Mean  Age  of 
Marriage 

1  st  born 

263 

28.4 

2nd  born 

152 

29.0 

3rd  born 

91 

28.1 

4th  born 

61 

32.4 

5th  born 

43 

30.1 

6th  born 

25 

28.6 

perhaps  desirable,  however,  to  consider  sibling 
position  without  regard  to  size  of  family.  The 
results  are  presented  in  Table  2.  , 

Again  it  is  apparent  that  there  is  no  significant 
relationship  between  sibling  position  and  mean 
age  of  marriage.  We  are  left  with  results  which 
are  negative  in  every  respect.  The  problem  of 
interpretation,  however,  remains.  As  the  writer 
pointed  out  in  his  previous  article,  the  psychoana- 
lytic ideology  has  a  subtle  logic  of  its  own  which 
it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  confirm  or  to  refute. 
The  mechanisms  of  ambivalence  and  compensa- 
tion theoretically  can  obscure  the  effect  of  any 
motive.  A  motive  and  its  opposite  may  have  the 
same  objective  manifestations  while  similar  mo- 
tives may  have  different  manifestations. 

The  immediate  answer  of  a  psychoanalyst  to 
the  negative  evidence  here  presented  would  be  to 
invoke  the  compensation  mechanism.  It  can  be 
plausibly  argued  that  men  are  both  attracted  to 
the  mother  type  and  repelled  because  of  the  incest 
taboo.  It  is  possible  that  one  half  of  the  768 
anonymous  statistical  units  were  attracted  to  the 
mother  type  and  expressed  that  attraction  in  their 
mate  selection.  It  might  be,  however,  that  the 
other  half  of  the  sample,  while  similarly  attracted, 
reacted  against  the  mother  image  and  neutralized 
the  reactions  of  their  less  inhibited  brethren,  in 
the  statistical  aggregate.  Yet  it  may  be  urged  that 
a  statistical  investigation  of  this  kind  is  not  wholly 
irrelevant,  for  approaches  to  the  problem  from 
various  angles  should  have  provided  instances  in 
which  direct  and  compensatory  behavior  are  not 
in  perfect  equilibrium.  There  remains  too  the  pos- 
sibility that  more  penetrating  statistical  weapons 
may  be  forged  adequate  to  an  investigation  of 
the  more  subtle  aspects  of  human  behavior. 


29      The  Theoretical 

Importance  of  Love*T 

William  J.  Goode 


Professor  Goode  examines  love  as  a  universal  psy- 
chological potential  and  how  it  is  controlled  within 
the  various  social  systems  of  a  given  society.  The 
kin  network  is  a  pervasive  system  of  all  societies, 
controlling  the  degree  and  expression  of  the  love 
relationship.  Where  kinship  linkages  are  strong  and 
rigid  there  is  a  greater  control  of  the  love  process. 
The  structure  of  the  kinship  network  and  its  proper 
functioning  depend  upon  complete  direction  of  the 
love  relationship  into  approved  channels. 

The  purpose  of  controlling  love  is  so  that  potential 
marriage  mates  can  make  the  proper  choice  of  a 
marriage  partner,  proper  in  the  sense  that  this 
choice  is  acceptable  to  the  generalized  cultural 
norms  of  the  society  and  the  specific  norms  which 
govern  the  operations  of  all  social  systems  within 
the  society. 

Because  love  often  determines  the  intensity  of  an 
attraction1  toward  or  away  from  an  intimate  rela- 
tionship with  another  person,  it  can  become  one 
element  in  a  decision  or  action.2  Nevertheless, 
serious  sociological  attention  has  only  infrequently 
been  given  to  love.  Moreover,  analyses  of  love 
generally  have  been  confined  to  mate  choice  in  the 
Western  world,  while  the  structural  importance  of 
love  has  been  for  the  most  part  ignored.  The  pres- 
ent paper  views  love  in  a  broad  perspective,  focus- 
ing on  the  structural  patterns  by  which  societies 
keep  in  check  the  potentially  disruptive  effect  of 

*  Reprinted,  with  the  permission  of  the  author  and  the  pub- 
lisher, from  the  American  Sociological  Review,  24  (1959),  pp. 
38-47. 

t  This  paper  was  completed  winder  a  giant  (No.  M-2526-S)  by  the 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health. 

1On  the  psychological  level,  the  motivational  power  of  both 
love  and  sex  is  intensified  by  this  carious  fact  (which  I  have  not 
seen  remarked  on  elsewhere):  Love  is  the  most  protective  of 
emotions,  as  sex  is,  the  most  projective  of  drives;  only  with 
great  difficulty  can  the  attracted  person  believe  that  the  object 
of  his  love  or  passios  does  not  and  will  mot  reciprocate  the  feel- 
ing at  all.  Thus,  Hie  person  may  carry  his  action  quite  far,  be- 
fore accepting  a  rejection  as  genuine. 
9 1  have  treated  decision  analysis  extensively  in  an 
paper  by  mat  title. 
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love  relationships  on  mate  choice  and  stratification 
systems. 

TYPES  OF  LITERATURE  ON  LOVE 

For  obvious  reasons,  the  printed  material  on 
love  is  immense.  For  our  present  purposes,  it  may 
be  classified  as  follows: 

1.  Poetic,  humanistic,  literary,   erotic,   porno- 
graphic: By  far  the  largest  body  of  all  literature  on 
love  views  it  as  a  sweeping  experience.  The  poet 
arouses  our  sympathy  and  empathy.  The  essayist 
enjoys,  and  asks  the  reader  to  enjoy,  the  interplay 
of  people  in  love.    The  storyteller  —  Boccaccio, 
Chaucer,  Dante  —  pulls  back  the  curtain  of  human 
souls  and  lets  the  reader  watch  the  intimate  lives 
of  others  caught  in  an  emotion  we  all  know. 
Others  —  Vatsyayana,  Ovid,  William  IX  Count  of 
Poitiers  and  Duke  of  Aquitaine,  Marie  de  France, 
Andreas  Capellanus  —  have  written  how-to-do-it 
books,  that  is,  how  to  conduct  oneself  in  love 
relations,  to  persuade  others  to  succumb  to  one's 
love  wishes,  or  to  excite  and  satisfy  one's  sex 
partner.3 

2.  Marital  counseling:  Many  modern  sociologists 
have  commented  on  the  importance  of  romantic 
love  in  America  and  its  lesser  importance  in  other 
societies,  and  have  disparaged  it  as  a  poor  basis 
for  marriage,  or  as  immaturity.  Perhaps  the  best 
known  of  these  arguments  are  those  of  Ernest  R. 
Mowrer,  Ernest  W.  Burgess,  Mabel  A.  Elliott, 
Andrew  G.  Truxal,  Francis  E.  Merrill,  and  Ernest 
R.  Groves.4   The  antithesis  of  romantic  love,  in 
such  analyses,  is  "conjugal"  love;  the  love  between 
a  settled,  domestic  couple. 

A  few  sociologists,  remaining  within^this  same 
evaluative  context,  have  instead  claimed  that  love 
also  has  salutary  effects  in  our  society.  Thus,  for 
example,  William  L.  Kolb5  has  tried  to  demonstrate 

*  Vatsyayana,   The   Kama   Sutra,   Delhi:   Rajkamal,   1948;    Ovid, 
"The  Loves,"  and  "Remedies  of  Love,"  in  The  Art  of  Love, 
Cambridge,    Mass.:    Harvard   University    Press,    1939;    Andreas 
Capellanus,   The  Art  of   Courtly   Love,   translated  by   John   J. 
Parry,  New  York:  Columbia  University  Press,  1941;  Paul  Tuffrau, 
editor,  Marie  de  France:  Les  Lais  de  Marie   de  France,  Paris 
L'edition  d'art,  1925;  see  also  Julian  Harris,  Marie  de  France, 
New  York:  Institute  of  French  Studies,  1930,  esp.  Chapter  3. 
All  authors  but  the  first  also  had  the  goal  of  writing  literature. 

*  Ernest  R.  Mowrer,  Family  Disorganization,  Chicago :  The  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  Press,  1927,  pp.  158-165;  Ernest  W.  Burgess 
and  Harvey  J.  Locke,  The  Family,  New  York:  American  Book, 
1953,  pp.  436-437;  Mabel  A.  Elliott  and  Francis  E.  Merrill,  Social 
Disorganization,  New  York:  Harper,  1950,  pp.  366-384;  Andrew 
G.  Truxal  and  Francis  E.  Merrill,  The  Family  in  American  Cul- 
ture, New  York:  Prentice-Hall,  1947,  pp.  120-124,  507-509;  Ernest 
R.    Groves    and   Gladys   Hoagland    Groves,    The    Contemporary 
American  Family,  Philadelphia:  Lippincott,  1947,  pp.  321-324. 

5  William  L.  Kolb,  ''Sociologically  Established  Norms  and  Demo- 
cratic Values,"  Social  Forces,  26  (May,  1948),  pp.  451-456. 


that  the  marital  counselors  who  attack  romantic 
love  are  really  attacking  some  fundamental  values 
of  our  larger  society,  such  as  individualism,  free- 
dom, and  personality  growth.  Beigel6  has  argued 
that  if  the  female  is  sexually  repressed,  only  the 
psychotherapist  or  love  can  help  her  overcome  her 
inhibitions.  He  claims  further  that  one  influence  of 
love  in  our  society  is  that  it  extenuates  illicit  sexual 
relations;  he  goes  on  to  assert:  "Seen  in  proper 
perspective,  [love]  has  not  only  done  no  harm  as  a 
prerequisite  to  marriage,  but  it  has  mitigated  the 
impact  that  a  too-fast-moving  and  unorganized 
conversion  to  new  socio-economic  constellations 
has  had  upon  our  whole  culture  and  it  has  saved 
monogamous  marriage  from  complete  disorgani- 
zation." 

In  addition,  there  is  widespread  comment  among 
marriage  analysts,  that  in  a  rootless  society,  with 
few  common  bases  for  companionship,  romantic 
love  holds  a  couple  together  long  enough  to  allow 
them  to  begin  marriage.  That  is,  it  functions  to 
attract  people  powerfully  together,  and  to  hold 
them  through  the  difficult  first  months  of  the  mar- 
riage, when  their  different  backgrounds  would 
otherwise  make  an  adjustment  troublesome. 

3.  Although  the  writers  cited  above  concede 
the  structural  importance  of  love  implicitly,  since 
they  are  arguing  that  it  is  either  harmful  or  helpful 
to  various  values  and  goals  of  our  society,  a  third 
group  has  given  explicit  if  unsystematic  attention 
to  its  structural  importance.  Here,  most  of  the 
available  propositions  point  to  the  functions  of 
love,  but  a  few  deal  with  the  conditions  under 
which  love  relationships  occur.  They  include: 

(1)  An  implicit  or  assumed  descriptive  proposition 
is  that  love  as  a  common  prelude  to  and  basis 
of  marriage  is  rare,  perhaps  to  be  found  as  a 
pattern  only  in  the  United  States. 

(2)  Most  explanations  of  the  conditions  which 
create  love  are  psychological,  stemming  from 
Freud's  notion  that  love  is  "aim-inhibited  sex."7 
This  idea  is  expressed,  for  example,  by  Waller 
who  says  that  love  is  an  idealized  passion 
which  develops  from  the  frustration  of  sex.8 
This    proposition,    although    rather    crudely 
stated  and  incorrect  as  a  general  explanation, 
is  widely  accepted. 

(3)  Of  course,  a  predisposition  to  love  is  created 

8  Hugo  G.  Beigel,  "Romantic  Love,"  American  Sociological  Re- 
view, 16  (June,  1951),  pp.  326-334. 

7  Sigmund  Freud,  Group  Psychology  and  the  Analysis  of  the  Ego, 
London:  Hogarth,  1922,  p.  72. 

8Willard  Waller,  The  Family,  New  York:  Dryden,  1938,  pp.  189- 
192. 
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by  the  socialization  experience.  Thus  some 
textbooks  on  the  family  devote  extended 
discussion  to  the  ways  in  which  our  society 
socializes  for  love.  The  child,  for  example, 
is  told  that  he  or  she  will  grow  up  to  fall  in 
love  with  someone,  and  early  attempts  are 
made  to  pair  the  child  with  children  of  the 
opposite  sex.  There  is  much  joshing  of  chil- 
dren about  falling  in  love;  myths  and  stories 
about  love  and  courtship  are  heard  by  children; 
and  so  on. 

(4)  A  further  proposition  (the  source  of  which 
I  have  not  been  able  to  locate)  is  that,  in  a 
society  in  which  a  very  close  attachment  be- 
tween parent  and  child  prevails,  a  love  com- 
plex is  necessary  in  order  to  motivate  the  child 
to  free  him  from  his  attachment  to  his  parents. 

(5)  Love  is  also  described  as  one  final  or  crystal- 
lizing element  in  the  decision  to  marry,  which 
is  otherwise  structured  by  factors  such  as  class, 
ethnic  origin,  religion,  education,  and  resi- 
dence. 

(6)  Parsons  has  suggested  three  factors  which 
"underlie  the  prominence  of  the  romantic  con- 
text in  our  culture'*:  (a)  the  youth  culture  frees 
the  individual  from  family  attachments,  thus 
permitting  him  to  fall  in  love;  (b}  love  is  a 
substitute  for  the  interlocking  of  kinship  roles 
found  in  other  societies,  and  thus  motivates 
the  individual  to  conform  to  proper  marital 
role  behavior;  and  (c)  the  structural  isolation 
of  the  family  so  frees  the  married  partners' 
affective  inclinations  that  they  are  able  to  love 
one  another.9 

(7)  Robert  F.  Winch  has  developed  a  theory  of 
"complementary    needs"    which    essentially 
states  that  the  underlying  dynamic  in  the 
process  of  falling  in  love  is  an  interaction 
between  [a)  the  perceived  psychological  at- 
tributes of  one  individual  and  (b)  the  comple- 
mentary psychological  attributes  of  the  person 
falling  in  love,  such  that  the  needs  of  the 
latter  are  felt  to  be  met  by  the  perceived 
attributes  of  the  former  and  vice  versa*  These 
needs  are  derived  from  Murray's  list  of  per- 
sonality characteristics.  Winch  thus  does  not 
attempt  to  solve  the  problem  of  why  our 
society  has  a  love  complex,  but  how  it  is  that 
specific  individuals  fall  in  love  with  each 
other  rather  than  with  someone  else.10 

(8)  Winch  and  others  have  also  analyzed  the 
effect  of  love  upon  various  institutions  or 

•Talcott  Parsons,  Essays  in  Sociological  Theory,  Glencoe,  BL: 

Free  Press,  1949,  pp.  187-139. 

30  Robert  F.  Windi,  Mate  Selection,  New  Yoric:  Harper,  1958. 


social  patterns:  Love  themes  are  prominently 
displayed  in  the  media  of  entertainment  and 
communication,  in  consumption  patterns,  and 
so  on.11 

4.  Finally,  there  is  the  cross-cultural  work  of 
anthropologists,  who  in  the  main  have  ignored 
love  as  a  factor  of  importance  in  kinship  patterns. 
The  implicit  understanding  seems  to  be  that  love 
as  a  pattern  is  found  only  in  the  United  States, 
although  of  course  individual  cases  of  love  are 
sometimes  recorded.  The  term  "love"  is  prac- 
tically never  found  in  indexes  of  anthropological 
monographs  on  specific  societies  or  in  general 
anthropology  textbooks.  It  is  perhaps  not  an  ex- 
aggeration to  say  that  Lewie's  comment  of  a 
generation  ago  would  still  be  accepted  by  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  anthropologists: 

But  of  love  among  savages?  . . .  Passion,  of  course, 
is  taken  for  granted;  affection,  which  many 
travelers  vouch  for,  might  be  conceded;  but  Love? 
Well,  the  romantic  sentiment  occurs  in  simpler 
conditions,  as  with  us  —  in  fiction,  ...  So  Love 
exists  for  the  savage  as  it  does  for  ourselves 
—  in  adolescence,  in  fiction,  among  the  poetically 
minded.12 

A  still  more  skeptical  opinion  is  Linton's  scathing 
sneer: 

AH  societies  recognize  that  there  are  occasional 
violent,  emotional  attachments  between  persons 
of  opposite  sex,  but  our  present  American  culture 
is  practically  the  only  one  which  has  attempted  to 
capitalize  these,  and  make  them  the  basis  for 
marriage.  .  .  .  The  hero  of  the  modern  American 
movie  is  always  a  romantic  lover,  just  as  the  hero 
of  the  old  Arab  epic  is  always  an  epileptic.  A 
cynic  may  suspect  that  in  any  ordinary  popula- 
tion the  percentage  of  individuals  with  a  capacity 
for  romantic  love  of  the  Hollywood  type  was 
about  as  large  as  that  of  persons  able  to  throw 
genuine  epileptic  jits.18 

In  Murdack's  book  on  kinship  and  marriage, 
there  is  almost  no  mention,  if  any,  of  love.14 
Should  we  therefore  conclude  that,  cross- 
culturally,  love  is  not  important,  and  thus  cannot 
be  of  great  importance  structurally?  If  there  is 
only  one  significant  case,  perhaps  it  is  safe  to 

»  See,  e.g.,  Robert  F.  Winch,  The  Modern  Family,  New  York: 

Holt,  1952,  Chapter  14. 

**  Robert  H.  Lowie,  "Sex  and  Marriage,"  in  John  F.  McDermott, 

editor,  The  Sex  Problem  in  Modern  Society,  New  York:  Modern 

Library,  1931,  p.  14& 

M  Ralph  Linton,  T&»  Study  of  Man,  New  York:  Appleton-Centwtfi 

1838,  p,  175. 

u  George  Peter  Murdock,  Social  Structure,  New  York:  MacmiBan, 

1949. 
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view  love  as  generally  unimportant  in  social 
structure  and  to  concentrate  rather  on  the  nature 
and  functions  of  romantic  love  within  the  Western 
societies  in  which  love  is  obviously  prevalent. 
As  brought  out  below,  however,  many  anthro- 
pologists have  in  fact  described  love  patterns. 
And  one  of  them,  Max  Gluckman,13  has  recently 
subsumed  a  wide  range  of  observations  under  the 
broad  principle  that  love  relationships  between 
husband  and  wife  estrange  the  couple  from  their 
kin,  who  therefore  try  in  various  ways  to  under- 
mine that  love.  This  principle  is  applicable  to 
many  more  societies  (for  example,  China  and 
India)  than  Gluckman  himself  discusses. 

THE  PROBLEM  AND  ITS  CONCEPTUAL 
CLARIFICATION 

The  preceding  propositions  (except  those  deny- 
ing that  love  is  distributed  widely)  can  be  grouped 
under  two  main  questions:  What  are  the  conse- 
quences of  romantic  love  in  the  United  States? 
How  is  the  emotion  of  love  aroused  or  created  in 
our  society?  The  present  paper  deals  with  the 
first  question.  For  theoretical  purposes  both 
questions  must  be  reformulated,  however,  since 
they  implicitly  refer  only  to  our  peculiar  system 
of  romantic  love.  Thus:  (1)  In  what  ways  do 
various  love  patterns  fit  into  the  social  structure, 
especially  into  the  systems  of  mate  choice  and 
stratification?  (2)  What  are  the  structural  con- 
ditions under  which  a  range  of  love  patterns 
occurs  in  various  societies?  These  Eire  over- 
lapping questions,  but  their  starting  point  and 
assumptions  are  different  The  first  assumes  that 
love  relationships  are  a  universal  psycho-social 
possibility,  and  that  different  social  systems  make 
different  adjustments  to  their  potential  disrup- 
tiveness.  The  second  does  not  take  love  for 
granted,  and  supposes  rather  that  such  relation- 
ships will  be  rare  unless  certain  structural  factors 
are  present.  Since  in  both  cases  the  analysis  need 
not  depend  upon  the  correctness  of  the  assump- 
tion, the  problem  may  be  chosen  arbitrarily.  Let 
us  begin  with  the  first.16 

We  face  at  once  the  problem  of  defining  "love.11 
Here,  love  is  defined  as  a  strong  emotional  attach- 
ment, a  cathexis,  between  adolescents  or  adults  of 
opposite  sexes,  with  at  least  the  components  of 
sex  desire  and  tenderness.  Verbal  definitions  of 
this  emotional  relationship  are  notoriously  open  to 
attack;  this  one  is  no  more  likely  to  satisfy  critics 

35  Max  Gluckman,  Custom  and  Conflict  in  Africa,  Oxford:  Basil 

Blackwell,  1955,  Chapter  3. 

16 1  hope  to  deal  with  the  second  problem  in  another  paper. 


than  others.  Agreement  is  made  difficult  by  value 
judgments:  one  critic  would  exclude  anything  but 
"true"  love,  another  casts  out  "infatuation," 
another  objects  to  "puppy  love,"  while  others 
would  separate  sex  desire  from  love  because  sex 
presumably  is  degrading.  Nevertheless,  most  of 
us  have  had  the  experience  of  love,  just  as  we 
have  been  greedy,  or  melancholy,  or  moved  by 
hate  (defining  "true"  hate  seems  not  to  be  a 
problem).  The  experience  can  be  referred  to  with- 
out great  ambiguity,  and  a  refined  measure  of 
various  degrees  of  intensity  or  purity  of  love  is 
unnecessary  for  the  aims  of  the  present  analysis. 

Since  love  may  be  related  in  diverse  ways  to 
the  social  structure,  it  is  necessary  to  forego  the 
dichotomy  of  "romantic  love  —  no  romantic  love" 
in  favor  of  a  continuum  or  range  between  polar 
types.  At  one  pole,  a  strong  love  attraction  is 
socially  viewed  as  a  laughable  or  tragic  aberration; 
at  the  other,  it  is  mildly  shameful  to  marry  without 
being  in  love  with  one's  intended  spouse.  This 
is  a  gradation  from  negative  sanction  to  positive 
approval,  ranging  at  the  same  time  from  low  or 
almost  non-existent  institutionalization  of  love  to 
high  institutionalization. 

The  urban  middle  classes  of  contemporary 
Western  society,  especially  in  United  States,  are 
found  toward  the  latter  pole.  Japan  and  China,  in 
spite  of  the  important  movement  toward  European 
patterns,  fall  toward  the  pole  of  low  institutionali- 
zation. Village  and  urban  India  is  farther  toward 
the  center,  for  there  the  ideal  relationship  has 
been  one  which  at  least  generated  love  after  mar- 
riage, and  sometimes  after  betrothal,  in  contrast 
with  the  mere  respect  owed  between  Japanese 
and  Chinese  spouses.17  Greece  after  Alexander, 
Rome  of  the  Empire,  and  perhaps  the  later  period 
of  the  Roman  Republic  as  well,  are  near  the 
center,  but  somewhat  toward  the  pole  of  institu- 
tionalization, for  love  matches  appear  to  have  in- 
creased in  frequency  —  a  trend  denounced  by 
moralists.18 

This  conceptual  continuum  helps  to  clarify  our 
problem  and  to  interpret  the  propositions  re- 
viewed above.  Thus  it  may  be  noted,  first,  that 

"Tribal  India,  of  course,  is  too  heterogeneous  to  place  in  any 
one  position  on  such  a  continuum.  The  question  would  have  to 
be  answered  for  each  tribe.  Obviously  it  is  of  less  importance 
here  whether  China  and  Japan,  in  recent  decades,  have  moved 
"two  points  over"  toward  the  opposite  pole  of  high  approval  of 
love  relationships  as  a  basis  for  marriage  than  that  both  sys- 
tems as  classically  described  viewed  love  as  generally  a  tragedy; 
and  love  was  supposed  to  be  irrelevant  to  marriage,  i.e.,  non- 
institutionalized.  The  continuum  permits  us  to  place  a  system 
at  some  position,  once  we  have  the  descriptive  data. 
M  See  Ludwig  Friedlander,  Roman  Life  and  Manners  under  the 
Early  Empire  (Seventh  Edition),  translated  by  A.  Magnus,  New 
York:  Button,  1908,  Vol.  1,  Chapter  5,  "The  Position  of  Women." 
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individual  love  relationships  may  occur  even  in 
societies  in  which  love  is  viewed  as  irrelevant  to 
mate  choice  and  excluded  from  the  decision  to 
marry.  As  Linton  conceded,  some  violent  love 
attachments  may  be  found  in  any  society.  In  our 
own,  the  Song  of  Solomon,  Jacob's  love  of  Rachel, 
and  Michal's  love  for  David  are  classic  tales.  The 
Mahabharata,  the  great  Indian  epic,  includes 
love  themes.  Romantic  love  appears  early  in 
Japanese  literature,  and  the  use  of  Mt.  Fuji  as  a 
locale  for  the  suicide  of  star-crossed  lovers  is  not 
a  myth  invented  by  editors  of  tabloids.  There  is 
the  familiar  tragic  Chinese  story  to  be  found  on 
the  traditional  "willowplate,"  with  its  lovers  trans- 
formed into  doves.  And  so  it  goes  —  individual 
love  relationship  seems  to  occur  everywhere.  But 
this  fact  does  not  change  the  position  of  a  society 
on  the  continuum. 

Second,  reading  both  Linton's  and  Lowie's  com- 
ments in  this  new  conceptual  context  reduces 
their  theoretical  importance,  for  they  are  both 
merely  saying  that  people  do  not  Jive  by  the 
romantic  complex,  here  or  anywhere  else.  Some 
few  couples  in  love  will  brave  social  pressures, 
physical  dangers,  or  the  gods  themselves,  but 
nowhere  is  this  usual.  Violent,  self-sufficient 
love  is  not  common  anywhere.  In  this  respect,  of 
course,  the  United  States  is  not  set  apart  from 
other  systems. 

Third,  we  can  separate  a  love  pattern  from  the 
romantic  love  complex.  Under  the  former,  love  is 
a  permissible,  expected  prelude  to  marriage,  and 
a  usual  element  of  courtship  —  thus,  at  about  the 
center  of  the  continuum,  but  toward  the  pole  of 
institutionalization.  The  romantic  love  complex 
(one  pole  of  the  continuum)  includes,  in  addition, 
an  ideological  prescription  that  falling  in  love  is  a 
highly  desirable  basis  of  courtship  and  marriage; 
love  is  strongly  institutionalized.19  In  contem- 
porary United  States,  many  individuals  would 
even  claim  that  entering  marriage  without  being 
in  love  requires  some  such  rationalization  as 
asserting  that  one  is  too  old  for  such  romances 
or  that  one  must  "think  of  practical  matters  like 
money."  To  be  sure,  both  anthropologists  and 
sociologists  often  exaggerate  'the  American 
commitment  to  romance;20  nevertheless,  a  be- 

18  For  a  discussion  of  the  relation  between  behavior  patterns 
and  the  process  of  institutfonalization,  see  my  After  Divorce, 
Glencoe,  III.:  Free  Press,  0956,  Chapter  15, 

*»  See  Ernest  W.  Burgess  and  Paul  W.  WaHin,  Engagement  and 
Marriage,  Philadelphia:  Lippincott,  1953,  Chapter  7,  for  the 
extent  to  which  even  the  engaged  are  not  blind  to  the  defects 
of  their  beloveds.  No  one  has  ascertained  the  degree  to  which 
various  age  and  sex  groups  in  our  society  actually  believe  in 
some  form  of  the  ideology. 
Similarly,  Margaret  Mead  in  Coming  of  Age  in  Samoa.  Hew 


havioral  and  value  complex  of  this  type  is  found 
here. 

But  this  complex  is  rare.  Perhaps  only  the 
following  cultures  possess  the  romantic  love  value 
complex:  modern  urban  United  States,  North- 
western Europe,  Polynesia,  and  the  European 
nobility  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries.21 
Certainly,  it  is  to  be  found  in  no  other  major 
civilization.  On  the  other  hand,  the  love  pattern, 
which  views  love  as  a  basis  for  the  final  decision 
to  marry,  may  be  relatively  common. 

WHY  LOVE  MUST  BE  CONTROLLED 

Since  strong  love  attachments  apparently  can 
occur  in  any  society  and  since  (as  we  shall  show) 
love  is  frequently  a  basis  for  and  prelude  to 
marriage,  it  must  be  controlled  or  channeled  in 
some  way.  More  specifically,  the  stratification  and 
lineage  patterns  would  be  weakened  greatly  if 
love's  potentially  disruptive  effects  were  not  kept 
in  check.  The  importance  of  this  situation  may  be 
seen  most  clearly  by  considering  one  of  the  major 
functions  of  the  family,  status  placement,  which 
in  every  society  links  the  structures  of  stratifica- 
tion, kinship  lines,  and  mate  choice.  (To  show 
how  the  very  similar  comments  which  have  been 
made  about  sex  are  not  quite  correct  would  take 
us  too  far  afield;  in  any  event,  to  the  extent  that 
they  are  correct,  the  succeeding  analysis  applies 
equally  to  the  control  of  sex.) 

Both  the  child's  placement  in  the  social  struc- 
ture and  choice  of  mates  are  socially  important 
because  both  placement  and  choice  link  two 
kinship  lines  together.  Courtship  or  mate  choice, 
therefore,  cannot  be  ignored  by  either  family  or 
society.  To  permit  random  mating  would  mean 
radical  change  in  the  existing  social  structure.  If 
the  family  as  a  unit  of  society  is  important,  then 
mate  choice  is  too. 

Kinfolk  or  immediate  family  can  disregard  the 
question  of  who  marries  whom,  only  if  a  marriage 
is  not  seen  as  a  link  between  kin  lines,  only  if  no 
property,  power,  lineage  honor,  totemic  relation- 


York:  Modem  Library,  1953,  rates  Manu'an  love  as  shallow, 
and  though  these  Samoans  give  much  attention  to  love-making, 
she  asserts  that  they  laughed  with  incredulous  contempt  at 
Romeo  and  Juliet  (pp.  155-156).  Though  the  individual  sufferer 
showed  jealousy  and  anger*  the  Manu'ans  believed  that  a  new 
love  would  quickly  cure  a  betrayed  lover  (pp.  105-108).  It  Is 
possible  that  Mead  failed  to  understand  the  shallowness  of 
love  in  our  own  society:  Romantic  love  is,  "in  our  civilization^ 
inextricably  botmd  up  with  ideas  of  monogamy,  exclusiveneas, 
jealousy,  and  nndeviating  fidelity**  {p.  105).  But  these  are  idees 
and  ideology;  behavior  is  ra&er  different. 

*I  am  preparing  an  analysis  of  tikis  case.  The  relation  of 
"courtly  love**  to  social  structure  is  complicated. 
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ships,  and  the  like  are  believed  to  flow  from  the 
kin  lines  through  the  spouses  to  their  offspring. 
Universally,  however,  these  are  believed  to  follow 
kin  lines.  Mate  choice  thus  has  consequences  for 
the  social  structure.  But  love  may  affect  mate 
choice.  Both  mate  choice  and  love,  therefore,  are 
too  important  to  be  left  to  children. 

THE  CONTROL  OF  LOVE 

Since  considerable  energy  and  resources  may  be 
required  to  push  youngsters  who  are  in  love  into 
proper  role  behavior,  love  must  be  controlled 
before  it  appears.  Love  relationships  must  either 
be  kept  to  a  small  number  or  they  must  be  so 
directed  that  they  do  not  run  counter  to  the  ap- 
proved kinship  linkages.  There  are  only  a  few 
institutional  patterns  by  which  this  control  is 
achieved. 

1.  Certainly  the  simplest,  and  perhaps  the  most 
widely  used,  structural  pattern  for  coping  with 
this  problem  is  child  marriage.    If  the  child  is 
betrothed,  married,  or  both  before  he  has  had  any 
opportunity  to  interact  intimately  as  an  adolescent 
with  other  children,  then  he  has  no  resources 
with  which  to  oppose  the  marriage.   He  cannot 
earn  a  living,  he  is  physically  weak,  and  is  socially 
dominated  by  his  elders.   Moreover,  strong  love 
attachments   occur  only  rarely  before  puberty. 
An  example  of  this  pattern  was  to  be  found  in 
India,  where  the  young  bride  went  to  live  with 
her   husband    in    a    marriage    which    was    not 
physically  consummated  until  much  later,  within 
his  father's  household.22 

2.  Often,  child  marriage  is  linked  with  a  second 
structural  pattern,  in  which  the  kinship  rules 
define  rather  closely  a  class  of  eligible  future 
spouses.    The  marriage  is  determined  by  birth 
within  narrow  limits.   Here,  the  major  decision, 
which  is  made  by  elders,  is  when  the  marriage  is 
to  occur.    Thus,  among  the  Murngin,  galle,  the 
fathers  sister's  child,  is  scheduled  to  marry  due, 
the  mother's  brother's  child.23  In  the  case  of  the 
"four-class''   double-descent   system,   each  indi- 
vidual is  a  member  of  both  a  matri-moiety  and  a 
patri-moiety  and  must  marry  someone  who  be- 
longs to  neither;  the  four  classes  are  (I)  ego's  own 

^Frieda  M,  Das,  Purdah,  New  York:  Vanguard,  1932;  Kingsley 
Davis,  The  Population  of  India  and  Pakistan,  Princeton:  Prince- 
ton University  Press,  1951,  p.  112.  There  was  a  widespread 
custom  of  taking  one's  bride  from  a  village  other  than  one's 
own. 

23  W.  Lloyd  Warner,  Black  Civilization,  New  York:  Harper, 
1937,  pp.  82-84.  They  may  also  become  "sweethearts'*  at 
puberty;  see  pp.  88-89. 


class,  (2)  those  whose  matri-moiety  is  the  same  as 
ego's  but  whose  patri-moiety  is  different,  (3)  those 
who  are  in  ego's  patri-moiety  but  not  in  his 
matri-moiety,  and  (4)  those  who  are  in  neither  of 
ego's  moieties,  that  is,  who  are  in  the  cell 
diagonally  from  his  own.24  Problems  arise  at 
times  under  these  systems  if  the  appropriate  kin- 
ship cell  —  for  example,  parallel  cousin  or  cross- 
cousin  —  is  empty.23  But  nowhere,  apparently,  is 
the  definition  so  rigid  as  to  exclude  some  choice 
and,  therefore,  some  dickering,  wrangling,  and 
haggling  between  the  elders  of  the  two  families, 

3.  A  society  can  prevent  widespread  develop- 
ment of  adolescent  love  relationships  by  socially 
isolating  young  people  from  potential  mates, 
whether  eligible  or  ineligible  as  spouses.  Under 
such  a  pattern,  elders  can  arrange  the  marriages 
of  either  children  or  adolescents  with  little  likeli- 
hood that  their  plans  will  be  disrupted  by  love 
attachments.  Obviously,  this  arrangement  cannot 
operate  effectively  in  most  primitive  societies, 
where  youngsters  see  one  another  rather  fre- 
quently.26 

Not  only  is  this  pattern  more  common  in 
civilizations  than  in  primitive  societies,  but  is 
found  more  frequently  in  the  upper  social  strata. 
Social  segregation  is  difficult  unless  it  is  sup- 
ported by  physical  segregation  —  the  harem  of 
Islam,  the  zenana  of  India27  —  or  by  a  large 
household  system  with  individuals  whose  duty  it 
is  to  supervise  nubile  girls.  Social  segregation  is 
thus  expensive.  Perhaps  the  best  known  example 
of  simple  social  segregation  was  found  in  China, 
where  youthful  marriages  took  place  between 
young  people  who  had  not  previously  met  because 
they  lived  in  different  villages;  they  could  not 


24  See  Murdock,  op.  cit.,  pp,  53  fL  et  passim  for  discussions  of 
double-descent. 

25  One  adjustment  in  Australia  was  for  the  individuals  to  leave 
the  tribe  for  a  while,  usually  eloping,  and  then  to  return  "re- 
born" under  a  different  and  now  appropriate  kinship  designa- 
tion.   In  any  event,  these  marital  prescriptions  did  not  prevent 
love  entirely.    As  Malinowski  shows  in  his  early  summary  of 
the  Australian  family  systems,  although  every  one  of  the  tribes 
used  the  technique  of  infant  betrothal  (and  close  prescription 
of  mate),  no  tribe  was  free  of  elopements,  between  either  the 
unmarried  or  the  married,  and  the   "motive  of  sexual  love" 
was  always  to  be  found  in  marriages  by  elopement.  B.  Malinow- 
ski.   The  Family   Among   the  Australian  Aborigines,   London: 
University  of  London  Press,  1913,  p.  83. 

38  This  pattern  was  apparently  achieved  in  Manus,  where  on 
first  menstruation  the  girl  was  removed  from  her  playmates 
and  kept  at  "home"  —  on  stilts  over  a  lagoon  —  under  the  close 
supervision  of  elders.  The  Manus  were  prudish,  and  love  oc- 
curred rarely  or  never.  Margaret  Mead,  Growing  Up  in  New 
Guinea,  in  From  the  South  Seas,  New  York:  Morrow,  1939,  pp. 
163-166,  208. 

217  See  Das,  op.  cit. 
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marry  fellow-villagers  since  ideally  almost  all  in- 
habitants belonged  to  the  same  tsu.2S 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  primary  func- 
tion of  physical  or  social  isolation  in  these  cases 
is  to  minimize  informal  or  intimate  social  inter- 
action. Limited  social  contacts  of  a  highly  ritual- 
ized or  formal  type  in  the  presence  of  elders,  as 
in  Japan,  have  a  similar,  if  less  extreme,  result.29 

4.  A  fourth  type  of  pattern  seems  to  exist,  al- 
though it  is  not  clear  cut;  and  specific  cases  shade 
off  toward  types  three  and  five.  Here,  there  is 
close  supervision  by  duennas  or  close  relatives, 
but  not  actual  social  segregation.  A  high 
value  is  placed  on  female  chastity  (which  perhaps 
is  the  case  in  every  major  civilization  until  its 
"decadence")  viewed  either  as  the  product  of 
self-restraint,  as  among  the  seventeenth-century 
Puritans,  or  as  a  marketable  commodity.  Thus 
love  as  play  is  not  developed;  marriage  is  sup- 
posed to  be  considered  by  the  young  as  a  duty 
and  a  possible  family  alliance.  This  pattern  falls 
between  types  three  and  five  because  love  is 
permitted  before  marriage,  but  only  between 
eligibles.  Ideally,  it  occurs  only  between  a 
betrothed  couple,  and,  except  as  marital  love, 
there  is  no  encouragement  for  it  to  appear  at  all. 
Family  elders  largely  make  the  specific  choice  of 
mate,  whether  or  not  intermediaries  carry  out  the 
arrangements.  In  the  preliminary  stages  young- 
sters engage  in  courtship  under  supervision,  with 
the  understanding  that  this  will  permit  the  de- 
velopment of  affection  prior  to  marriage. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  empirical  data  show 
where  this  pattern  is  prevalent,  outside  of  Western 
civilization.  The  West  is  a  special  case,  because 
of  its  peculiar  relationship  to  Christianity,  in 
which  from  its  earliest  days  in  Rome  there  has 

25  For  the  activities  of  the  tsu,  see  Hsien  Chin  Hu,  The  Common 
Descent  Group  in  China  and  Its  Functions,  New  York:  Viking 
Fund  Studies  in  Anthropology,  10  (1948] .  For  the  marriage  proc- 
ess, see  Marion  J.  Levy,  The  Family  R evolution  in  Modern 
China,  Cambridge:  Harvard  University  Press,  1949,  pp.  87-107.  See 
also  Olga  Lang,  Chinese  Family  and  Society,  New  Haven:  Yale 
University  Press,  1946,  for  comparisons  between  the  old  and 
new  systems.  In  one-half  of  62  villages  in  Ting  Hsien  Experi- 
mental District  in  Hopei,  the  largest  clan  included  50  per  cent 
of  the  families;  in  25  per  cent  of  the  villages,  the  two  largest 
clans  held  over  90  per  cent  of  the  families;  I  am  indebted  to 
Robert  M.  Marsh  who  has  been  carrying  out  a  study  of  Ching 
mobility  partly  under  my  direction  for  this  reference:  F.  C.  H. 
Lee,  Ting  Hsien.  She-hui  K'ai-K'uong  t'iao-ch'a,  Peiping:  Chung- 
hua  p'ing-min  Chiao-yu  ts'u-chin  hui,  1932,  p.  54.  See  also 
Sidney  Gamble,  Ting  Hsien:  A  North  China  Rural  Community, 
New  Yorki  International  Secretariat  of  the  Institute  of  Pacific 
Relations,  1954. 

»For  Japan,  see  ShidzoS  Ishlmoto,  Facing  Two  Ways,  New 
York:  Farrar  and  Rinehart,  1935,  Chapters  6,  8;  John  F.  Embree, 
Suye  Mara,  Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1950,  Chap- 
ters 3,  6. 


been  a  complex  tension  between  asceticism  and 
love.  This  type  of  limited  love  marked  French, 
English,  and  Italian  upper-class  family  life  from 
the  eleventh  to  the  fourteenth  centuries,  as  well 
as  seventeenth-century  Puritanism  in  England  and 
New  England.30 

5.  The  fifth  type  of  pattern  permits  or  actually 
encourages  love  relationships,  and  love  is  a  com- 
monly expected  element  in  mate  choice.  Choice 
in  this  system  is  formally  free.  In  their  teens 
youngsters  begin  their  love  play,  with  or  without 
consummating  sexual  intercourse,  within  a  group 
of  peers.  They  may  at  times  choose  love  partners 
whom  they  and  others  do  not  consider  suitable 
spouses.  Gradually,  however,  their  range  of 
choice  is  narrowed  and  eventually  their  affections 
center  on  one  individual.  This  person  is  likely  to 
be  more  eligible  as  a  mate  according  to  general 
social  norms,  and  as  judged  by  peers  and  parents, 
than  the  average  individual  with  whom  the 
youngster  formerly  indulged  in  love  play. 

For  reasons  that  are  not  yet  clear,  this  pattern 
is  nearly  always  associated  with  a  strong  develop- 
ment of  an  adolescent  peer-group  system,  although 
the  latter  may  occur  without  the  love  pattern. 
One  source  of  social  control,  then,  is  the  indi- 
vidual's own  teen-age  companions,  who  per- 
sistently rate  the  present  and  probable  future  ac- 
complishments of  each  individual.31 

Another  source  of  control  lies  with  the  parents 
of  both  boy  and  girl.  In  our  society,  parents 
threaten,  cajole,  wheedle,  bribe,  and  persuade 
their  children  to  "go  with  the  right  people," 

80 1  do  not  mean,  of  course,  to  restrict  this  pattern  to  these 
times  and  places,  but  I  am  more  certain  of  these.  For  the 
Puritans,  see  Edmund  S.  Morgan,  The  Puritan  Family,  Boston: 
Public  Library,  1944.  For  the  somewhat  different  practices  in 
New  York,  see  Charles  E.  Ironside,  The  Family  in  Colonial  New 
York,  New  York;  Columbia  University  Press,  1942.  See  also:  A. 
Afaram,  English  Life  and  Manners  in  the  Later  Middle  Ages, 
New  York:  Dutton,  1913,  Chapters  4,  10;  Emily  J.  Putnam,  The 
Lady,  New  York:  Sturgis  and  Walton,  1910,  Chapter  4;  James 
Gairdner,  editor,  The  Poston  Letters,  1422-1509,  4  vols.,  London: 
Arber,  1872-1875;  Eileen  Power,  "The  Position  of  Women,"  in 
C.  G.  Crump  and  E.  F,  Jacobs,  editors,  The  Legacy  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  Oxford:  Clarendon,  1926,  pp.  414-416. 
tt  For  those  who  believe  that  the  young  in  the  United  States  are 
totally  deluded  by  love,  or  believe  that  love  outranks  every 
other  consideration,  see:  Ernest  W.  Burgess  and  Paul  W.  Wallin, 
Engagement  ana"  Marriage,  Philadelphia:  Lippincott,  1953,  pp. 
217-238.  Note  Karl  Robert  V.  Wikman,  Die  Einleitung  der  Ehe. 
Acta  Aeademtae  Aboensis  (Humaniora),  11  (1&37),  pp.  127  ff. 
Not  only  are  reputations  known  because  of  close  association 
among  peers,  but  songs  and  poetry  are  sometimes  composed 
about  the  girl  or  boy.  Cf.f  for  the  Tikopia,  Raymond  Firth, 
We  the  TiJcopia,  New  York:  American  Book,  1936,  pp.  468  ff.; 
for  the  Siuai,  Douglas  L.  Oliver*  Solomon  Island  Society, 
Cambridge:  Harvard  University  Press,  1955,  pp.  146  ff.  The 
Manu'ans  made  love  in  groups  of  three  or  four  conples;  of. 
Mead,  Coining  of  Age  in  Samoa,  op.  cit.,  p.  92. 
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during  both  the  early  love  play  and  later  court- 
ship phases.32  Primarily,  they  seek  to  control 
love  relationships  by  influencing  the  informal 
social  contacts  of  their  children:  moving  to  ap- 
propriate neighborhoods  and  schools,  giving 
parties  and  helping  to  make  out  invitation  lists, 
by  making  their  children  aware  that  certain  indi- 
viduals have  ineligibility  traits  (race,  religion, 
manners,  tastes,  clothing,  and  so  on].  Since 
youngsters  fall  in  love  with  those  with  whom 
they  associate,  control  over  informal  relationships 
also  controls  substantially  the  focus  of  affection. 
The  results  of  such  control  are  well  known  and 
are  documented  in  the  more  than  one  hundred 
studies  of  homogamy  in  this  country:  most  mar- 
riages take  place  between  couples  in  the  same 
class,  religious,  racial,  and  educational  levels. 

As  Robert  Wikman  has  shown  in  a  generally 
unfamiliar  (in  the  United  States)  but  superb  inves- 
tigation, this  pattern  was  found  among  eighteenth- 
century  Swedish  farmer  adolescents,  was  widely 
distributed  in  other  Germanic  areas,  and  extends 
in  time  from  the  nineteenth  century  back  to  almost 
certainly  the  late  Middle  Ages.3*  In  these  cases, 
sexual  intercourse  was  taken  for  granted,  social 
contact  was  closely  supervised  by  the  peer  group, 
and  final  consent  to  marriage  was  withheld  or 
granted  by  the  parents  who  owned  the  land. 

Such  cases  are  not  confined  to  Western  society. 
Polynesia  exhibits  a  similar  pattern,  with  some 
variation  from  society  to  society,  the  best  known 
examples  of  which  are  perhaps  Mead's  Manu'ans 
and  Firth's  Tikopia.34  Probably  the  most  familiar 
Melanesian  cases  are  the  Trobriands  and  Dobu,35 
where  the  systems  resemble  those  of  the  Kiwai 
Papuans  of  the  Trans-Fly  and  the  Siuai  Papuans 
of  the  Solomon  Islands.36  Linton  found  this  pat- 
tern among  the  Tanala*37  Although  Radcliffe- 

88  Marvin  B,  Sussman,  "Parental  Participation  in  Mate  Selection 
and  Its  Effects   Upon  Family   Continuity/'   Social   Forces,    32 
(October,  1953),  pp.  76-81. 
88  Wikman,  op.  cit. 

84  Mead,  Coming  of  Age  in  Samoa,  pp.  97-108;  and  Firth,  op. 
cit.,  pp.  520  ff* 

85  Thus  Malinowald  notes  in  his  "Introduction"  to  Reo  F.  For- 
tune's   The   Sorcerers   of  Dobu,   London:    Routledge,   1932,   p. 
xxili,  that  the  Dobu  have  similar  patterns,  the  same  type  of 
courtship  by  trial  and  error,  with  a  gradually  tightening  union. 
«Gunnar  Landtman,  Kiwai  Papuans  of  the  Trans-Fly,  London: 
Macmillan,  1927,  pp.  243  ff.;  Oliver,  op.  cit.,  pp.  153  ff. 

87  The  pattern  apparently  existed  among  the  Marquesans  as 
well,  but  since  Linton  never  published  a  complete  description 
of  this  Polynesian  society,  I  omit  it  here.  His  fullest  analysis, 
cluttered  with  secondary  interpretations!  is  in  Abram  Kardiner, 
Psychological  Frontiers  of  Society,  New  York:  Columbia  Uni- 
versity Press,  1945.  For  the  Tanala,  see  Ralph  Linton,  The 
Tender,  Chicago:  Field  Museum,  1933,  pp.  300-303. 


Brown  holds  that  the  pattern  is  not  common  in 
Africa,  it  is  clearly  found  among  the  Nuer,  the 
Kgatla  (Tswana-speaking),  and  the  Bavenda  (here, 
without  sanctioned  sexual  intercourse).38 

A  more  complete  classification,  making  use  of 
the  distinctions  suggested  in  this  paper,  would 
show,  I  believe,  that  a  large  minority  of  known 
societies  exhibit  this  pattern.  I  would  suggest, 
moreover,  that  such  a  study  would  reveal  that  the 
degree  to  which  love  is  a  usual,  expected  prelude 
to  marriage  is  correlated  with  (1)  the  degree  of 
free  choice  of  mate  permitted  in  the  society 
and  (2)  the  degree  to  which  husband-wife  soli- 
darity is  the  strategic  solidarity  of  the  kinship 
structure.39 

LOVE  CONTROL  AND  CLASS 

These  socio-structural  explanations  of  how  love 
is  controlled  lead  to  a  subsidiary  but  important 
hypothesis:  From  one  society  to  another,  and  from 
one  class  to  another  within  the  same  society,  the 
socio-structural  importance  of  maintaining  kinship 
lines  according  to  rule  will  be  rated  differently 
by  the  families  within  them.  Consequently,  the 
degree  to  which  control  over  mate  choice,  and 
therefore  over  the  prevalence  of  a  love  pattern 
among  adolescents,  will  also  vary.  Since,  within 
any  stratified  society,  this  concern  with  the  main- 
tenance of  intact  and  acceptable  kin  lines  will  be 
greater  in  the  upper  strata,  it  follows  that  noble  or 
upper  strata  will  maintain  stricter  control  over 
love  and  courtship  behavior  than  lower  strata. 
The  two  correlations  suggested  in  the  preceding 
paragraph  also  apply:  husband-wife  solidarity  is 
less  strategic  relative  to  clan  solidarity  in  the 
upper  than  in  the  lower  strata,  and  there  is  less 
free  choice  of  mate. 

Thus  it  is  that,  although  in  Polynesia  generally 
most  youngsters  indulged  in  considerable  love 

88  Thus,  Radclifte-Brown:  "The  African  does  not  think  of  mar- 
riage as  a  union  based  on  romantic  love,  although  beauty  as 
well  as  character  and  health  are  sought  in  the  choice  of  a  wife/' 
in  his  "Introduction"  to  A.  R.  Radcliffe-Brown  and  W.  C.  Daryll 
Ford,  editors,  African  Systems  of  Kinship  and  Marriage,  London: 
Oxford  University  Press,  1950,  p.  46.  For  the  Nuer,  see  E.  E. 
Evans-Pritchard,  Kinship  and  Marriage  Among  the  Nuer,  Oxford: 
Clarendon,  1951,  pp.  49-58.  For  the  Kgatla  see  I.  Schapera,  Mar- 
ried Life  in  an  African  Tribe,  New  York:  Sheridan,  1841,  pp. 
55  ff.  For  the  Bavenda,*  although  the  report  seems  incomplete, 
see  Hugh  A.  Stayt,  The  Bavenda,  London:  Oxford  University 
Press,  1931,  pp.  Ill  ff.f  145  ff.,  154. 

tt  The  second  correlation  is  developed  from  Marion  J.  Levy,  The 
Family  BevoJution  in  China,  Cambridge,  Harvard  University 
Press,  1949,  p.  179.  Levy's  formulation  ties  "romantic  love*'  to 
that  solidarity,  and  is  of  little  use  because  there  is  only  one 
case,  the  Western  culture  complex.  As  he  states  it,  it  is  almost 
so  by  definition. 
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play,  princesses  were  supervised  strictly.40  Simi- 
larly, in  China,  lower-class  youngsters  often  met 
their  spouses  before  marriage.41  In  our  own  so- 
ciety, the  "upper  upper'*  class  maintains  much 
greater  control  than  the  lower  strata  over  the 
informal  social  contacts  of  their  nubile  young. 
Even  among  the  Dobu,  where  there  are  few 
controls  and  little  stratification,  differences  in 
control  exist  at  the  extremes:  a  child  betrothal 
may  be  arranged  between  outstanding  gardening 
families,  who  try  to  prevent  their  youngsters  from 
being  entangled  with  wastrel  families.42  In  answer 
to  my  query  about  this  pattern  among  the  Nuer, 
Evans-Pritchard  writes: 

You  are  probably  right  that  a  wealthy  man  has 
more  control  over  his  son's  affairs  than  a  poor 
man.  A  man  with  several  wives  has  a  more 
authoritarian  position  in  his  home.  Also,  a  man 
with  many  cattle  is  in  a  position  to  permit  or 
refuse  a  son  to  marry,  whereas  a  lad  whose  father 
is  poor  may  have  to  depend  on  the  support  of 
kinsmen.  In  general,  I  would  say  that  a  Nuer 
father  is  not  interested  in  the  personal  side  of 
things.  His  son  is  free  to  marry  any  girl  he  likes 
and  the  father  does  not  consider  the  selection  to 

*°  E.g.,  Mead,  Coming  of  Age  in  Samoa,  pp.  79,  92,  97-109.  Cf. 
also  Firth,  op.  cit.,  pp.  520  if. 

41  Although  one  must  be  cautious  about  China,  this  inference 
seems  to  be  allowable  from  such  comments  as  the  following: 
"But  the  old  men  of  China  did  not  succeed  in  eliminating  love 
from  the  life  of  the  young  women.  .  .  .  Poor  and  middle-class 
families  could  not  afford  to  keep  men  and  women  in  separate 
quarters,  and  Chinese  also  met  their  cousins.  ...  Girls  .  .  . 
sometimes  even  served  customers  in  their  parents"  shops." 
Olga  Lang,  op.  cit.,  p.  33.  According  to  Fried,  farm  girls  would 
work  in  the  fields,  and  farm  girls  of  ten  years  and  older  were 
sent  to  the  market  to  sell  produce.  They  were  also  sent  to 
towns  and  cities  as  servants.  The  peasant  or  pauper  woman 
was  not  confined  to  the  home  and  its  immediate  environs. 
Morton  H.  Fried,  Fabric  of  Chinese  Society,  New  York:  Praeger, 
1953,  pp.  59-60.  Also,  Levy  (op.  cit,  p.  Ill):  "Among  peasant 
girls  and  among  servant  girls  in  gentry  households  some  pre- 
marital experience  was  not  uncommon,  though  certainly  frowned 
upon.  The  methods  of  preventing  such  contact  were  isolation 
and  chaperonage,  both  of  which,  in  the  'traditional'  picture, 
were  more  likely  to  break  down  in  the  two  cases  named  than 
elsewhere." 
43  Fortune*  op.  cit.,  p.  30. 


fae  his  affair  until  the  point  is  reached  when 
cattle  have  to  be  discussed.43 

The  upper  strata  have  much  more  at  stake  in 
the  maintenance  of  the  social  structure  and  thus 
are  more  strongly  motivated  to  control  the  court- 
ship and  marriage  decisions  of  their  young.  Cor- 
respondingly, their  young  have  much  more  to 
lose  than  lower-strata  youth,  so  that  upper-strata 
elders  con  wield  more  power. 

CONCLUSION 

In  this  analysis  I  have  attempted  to  show  the 
integration  of  love  with  various  types  of  social 
structures.  As  against  considerable  contemporary 
opinion  among  both  sociologists  and  anthropolo- 
gists, I  suggest  that  love  is  a  universal  psycho- 
logical potential,  which  is  controlled  by  a  range  of 
five  structural  patterns,  all  of  which  are  attempts 
to  see  to  it  that  youngsters  do  not  make  entirely 
free  choices  of  their  future  spouses.  Only  if  kin 
lines  are  unimportant,  and  this  condition  is  found 
in  no  society  as  a  whole,  will  entirely  free  choice 
be  permitted.  Some  structural  arrangements  seek 
to  prevent  entirely  the  outbreak  of  love,  while 
others  harness  it.  Since  the  kin  lines  of  the  upper 
strata  are  of  greater  social  importance  to  them 
than  those  of  lower  strata  are  to  the  lower-strata 
members,  the  former  exercise  a  more  effective 
control  over  this  choice.  Even  where  there  is 
almost  a  formally  free  choice  of  mate  —  and  I 
have  suggested  that  this  pattern  is  widespread,  to 
be  found  among  a  sub  stantiaL  segment  of  the 
earth's  societies  —  this  choice  is  guided  by  peer 
group  and  parents  toward  a  mate  who  will  be  ac- 
ceptable to  the  kin  and  friend  groupings.  The 
theoretical  importance  of  love  is  thus  to  be  seen 
in  the  socio-structural  patterns  which  are  de- 
veloped to  keep  it  from  disrupting  existing  social 
arrangements. 

43  Personal  letter,  dated  January  9,  1958.  However,  tie  Nuer 
father  can  still  refuse  if  he  believes  the  demands  of  the  girl's 
people  are  unreasonable.  In  turn,  the  girl  can  cajole  her  parents 
to  demand  less. 


CHAPTER  SEVEN 


Family  Structure,  Marital  Boles, 
and  Interaction 


Families  begin  with  marriage,  and  initially  the  focus  is  on  relationships  between 
the  newly  married  couple.  As  socialization  proceeds,  as  the  children  are  born, 
and  as  a  carry-over  from  the  childhood  socialization  of  the  married  pair,  role  sets 
develop  based  upon  the  age  and  sex  of  the  individual.  The  first  part  of  this  chapter 
is  concerned  with  the  development  of  sex  roles;  another  portion  is  focused  on 
husband-wife  interaction.  Sibling  interaction  is  also  considered,  and  two  selections 
are  concerned  with  types  of  family  relationships  and  how  they  are  derived  as  a 
result  of  interaction.  The  chapter  concludes  with  a  paper  which  treats  theoretical 
and  empirical  material  on  value  transmission  over  generational  time  according  to 
variations  in  family  structure. 


30      Functional  Analysis  of 
Sex  Roles*t 

Mirra  Komarovslcy 


We  often  speak  glibly  of  the  woman's  role  in  our 
society.  In  mixed  gatherings  it  sometimes  becomes 
a  topic  of  discussion,  with  the  men  of  the  group 
staunchly  defending  the  consistency  of  their  own 
roles  while  depreciating  the  inconsistencies  of  their 
wives'  roles,  it  is  evident  that  all  of  us  assume  di- 
verse roles  at  different  ages  and  generally  adjust 
to  them,  but  how  can  we  explain  the  social  and 
mental  conflict  which  surrounds  the  playing  of 
women's  roles?  Is  it  due  to  the  changing  status  of 
women  in  our  society? 

The  primacy  of  the  family  as  the  means  of  pro- 

*  Reprinted,  with  the  permission  of  the  author  and  the  publisher, 
from  the  American  Sociological  Review,  15  (1950),  pp.  608-516. 
t  Paper  read  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Sociological 
Society  held  in  New  York,  December  28-30,  1949.  The  author 
wishes  to  acknowledge  her  gratitude  to  Professor  Robert  K. 
Merton  for  his  valuable  help  in  the  preparation  of  this  paper. 


creation  in  American  society  is  established.  Within 
this  family  system  parents  have  separate  plans  for 
raising  their  sons  and  daughters.  The  consequence 
of  this  bifurcated  rearing  process  is  that  boys  are 
more  quickly  emancipated  from  the  family  than  are 
their  sisters.  Girls  are  more  sheltered,  and  are  given 
fewer  opportunities  for  independent  action  and  less 
freedom  and  privacy  in  personal  matters;  hence 
daughters  are  more  likely  than  sons  to  maintain  a 
dependent  relationship  with  their  parents  after  mar- 
riage. Does  this  explain  why  daughters  are  more 
closely  attached  to  their  own  than  to  their  husbands1 
families?  Perhaps  in-law  trouble,  in  which  conflicts 
more  often  involve  the  wife's  parents  than  the  hus- 
band's, can  be  traced  to  this  dual  pattern  of  early 
training,  is  woman's  lesser  emancipation  from  her 
family  an  important  factor  in  marital  discord? 

Professor  Komarovsky  explores  these  questions  by 
reviewing  the  research  on  this  topic  and  conducting 
an  intensive  study  of  a  limited  number  of  cases.  The 
results  are  a  series  of  hypotheses  concerning  the 
relation  of  sex-differentiated  training  to  inter-  and 
intra-famify  behavior. 

The  concept  of  social  roles  with  special  reference 
to  sex  and  age  roles  has  been  the  subject  of 
increasing  sociological  interest.  But  the  problem 
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of  sex  roles  in  various  segments  of  our  society 
requires  further  systematic  empirical  study.  This 
paper  attempts  to  outline  what  is  believed  to 
constitute  a  fruitful  theoretical  orientation  for 
such  research  and  to  illustrate  the  application  of 
this  theoretical  approach  in  a  pilot  study,  involv- 
ing twenty  intensive  case  histories  of  middle-class 
urban  married  women,  in  the  summer  of  1949. 
The  study  was  focused  on  the  "problem"  aspects 
of  sex  roles,  and  while  the  discussion  will  be 
thus  delimited,  the  theoretical  approach  it  advo- 
cates appears  equally  applicable  to  other  aspects 
of  this  general  subject. 

That  there  exists  a  great  deal  of  strain  in 
women's  roles  among  the  urban  middle  classes  is 
generally  recognized  but  the  description  and 
analysis  of  this  phenomenon  remain  to  be  de- 
veloped. The  mere  diversity  of  roles  that  women 
must  play  at  different  ages  or  in  different  relations 
need  not  in  itself  create  a  problem.  Many 
societies  show  such  diversity  without  causing 
either  social  conflict  or  personal  disorganization. 
Indeed  in  any  society,  age,  sex,  class,  occupation, 
race,  and  ethnic  background  involve  the  indi- 
vidual in  a  variety  of  socially  sanctioned  patterns 
of  interaction  vis-d-vis  different  categories  of 
persons.  Why,  then,  to  put  the  question  most 
generally,  do  sex  roles  today  present  such  an 
arena  of  social  and  mental  conflict? 

Probably  the  most  influential  and  systematically 
developed  answer  to  this  question  today  is  the  one 
found  in  psychiatric  literature.  This  answer 
centers  upon  two  explanatory  models.  The  ortho- 
dox analysts  say  with  Freud:  "Anatomy  is  her 
fate."  They  see  women's  problems  in  terms  of  the 
psychological  dynamics  arising  out  of  some 
biologically  determined  sexual  characteristic,  i.e., 
penis  envy  or  masochism.  The  individual  life 
history  is  then  taken  as  determining  whether  the 
development  of  this  characteristic  will  follow 
normal  or  neurotic  patterns.  The  other  explana- 
tory model  takes  more  account  of  cultural  factors. 
But,  again,  the  root  of  the  problem  is  seen  in  the 
clash  between  the  biologically  determined  fem- 
inine impulses,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  social 
roles,  on  the  other,  which  today,  it  is  alleged, 
are  peculiarly  at  variance  with  the  biologically 
set  needs  of  the  feminine  psyche. 

In  contrast  to  the  psychiatric,  the  theoretical  ap- 
proach of  this  paper  is  sociological.  It  seeks  to 
interpret  social  and  mental  conflict  and  the  institu- 
tional malfunctioning  which  constitute  the  social 
problem  in  question,  in  terms  of  interrelation  of 
elements  within  and  between  relevant  social  and 
cultural  systems.  It  accepts  the  general  premise 


that  our  culture  is  full  of  contradictions  and  in- 
consistencies with  regard  to  women's  roles,  that 
new  social  goals  have  emerged  without  the 
parallel  development  of  social  machinery  for  their 
attainment,  that  norms  persist  which  are  no  longer 
functionally  appropriate  to  the  social  situations  to 
which  they  apply,  that  the  same  social  situations 
are  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  conflicting  social 
codes,  that  behavior  patterns  useful  at  some 
stages  become  dysfunctional  at  another,  and 
so  on. 

If  orientation  toward  social  patterns  distin- 
guishes our  approach  from  the  psychiatric,  other 
features  set  it  apart  from  some  of  the  anthropo- 
logical and  other  sociological  approaches.  It  at- 
tempts more  deliberately  and  systematically  to 
place  sex  roles  in  their  structural  contexts.  It  is 
only  when  sex  roles  are  seen  in  their  manifold 
relations  to  kinship,  occupational,  educational, 
and  other  social  systems  to  which  they  are 
relevant,  that  we  can  attain  three  scientific  ob- 
jectives: (1)  the  functional  significance  of  sex  roles 
becomes  apparent,  (2)  cultural  contradictions  can 
be  located,  (3)  possibilities  for  change  can  be 
assessed.  Furthermore,  though  to  an  extent 
shared  by  others,  it  is  the  central  concern  of  this 
orientation  to  explore  the  unintended  conse- 
quences of  relevant  social  and  cultural  systems, 
not  only  for  personality  but  for  other  systems;  or, 
to  use  the  terminology  suggested  by  Merton,  to 
explore  the  latent  functions  and  dysfunctions  of 
one  system  for  another.1 

The  orientation  toward  social  patterns  does  not 
preclude  the  consideration  of  psychological  fac- 
tors: personality  types  as  determinants  of  ac- 
ceptance or  rejection  of  given  social  roles,  ten- 
sions in  personality  produced  by  diverse  roles, 
techniques  of  maintaining  an  unconventional  role, 
and  so  on.  Indeed,  it  may  be  suggested  that  the 
consideration  of  these  psychological  factors  can 
be  all  the  more  incisive  and  precise  when  they 
are  set  in  the  framework  of  social  patterns. 

So  described,  the  approach  will  be  readily 
identifiable  as  the  "functional  analysis'1  in  soci- 
ology but  a  few  further  observations  are  in  order. 
Because  this  research  is  oriented  toward  "social 
problems,"  it  centers  upon  precisely  those 
phenomena  which  have  hitherto  been  on  the  peri- 
phery of  functional  analysis:  phenomena  of 
maladaptation,  of  strain,  of  dysfunction.  Further- 
more, sex  roles  are  in  such  flux  today  that  re- 
search must  also  deal  with  phenomena  of  change 
and  readjustment,  so  intimately  related  to  social 

1  Robert  K.  Merton,  Social  Theory  and  Social  Structure,  Chap- 
ter I, 
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and  psychological  strains.  A  static  approach 
which  did  not  address  itself  to  problems  of  social 
dynamics  would  be  patently  inadequate  for  the 
task  in  hand. 

Functional  analysis  has  sometimes  been  criti- 
cized on  the  score  of  method;  more  specifically, 
because  of  its  failure  to  subject  its  theoretical 
formulations  to  empirical  tests.  If  the  criticism 
is  deserved,  it  does  not  appear  to  arise  from  its 
intrinsic  features.  In  the  forthcoming  application 
of  the  approach,  general  formulations  were  re- 
defined into  propositions  which  were  actually  or 
potentially  testable  by  empirical  techniques. 

AN  APPLICATION  OF  FUNCTIONAL 
ANALYSIS 

It  is  well  known  that  the  family  of  procreation 
occupies  a  dominant  position  in  our  kinship 
system.  This  is  evidenced  in  a  large  variety  of 
ways.  Typically,  the  family  of  procreation  is 
residentiary  segregated  from  the  family  of  orien- 
tation of  either  spouse  which,  of  course,  is  not 
the  case  in  the  joint  or  stem  family  systems.  The 
ties  to  ancestors  which  obtain  in  a  clan  society 
and  the  ties  to  siblings  maintained  in  the  con- 
sanguine family  type  are  much  weaker  in  our 
society.  Furthermore,  all  social  norms,  from  those 
expressed  in  the  legal  code  to  those  expressed  in 
the  "advice  to  the  lovelorn"  column,  reiterate 
the  theme  that  the  primary  loyalty  is  to  one's 
spouse  and  children  as  against  parents  or  siblings. 
The  legal  expression  of  this  theme  is  found  in 
our  inheritance  and  support  laws.  If  a  man  dies 
intestate  it  is  generally  true  that  his  wife  and 
children  get  all  of  his  property.  It  is  only  in  the 
absence  of  direct  descendants  that  parents  or 
collateral  relatives  share  the  inheritance  with  his 
widow.  While  statutes  are  fairly  common  re- 
quiring a  son  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  an 
indigent  parent,  his  responsibility  is  more  limited 
than  it  is  toward  his  wife  and  children.  These 
laws  are  deeply  rooted  in  the  mores.  As  an 
example,  undergraduates  have  been  observed  by 
the  writer  to  be  shocked  to  learn  that  these  cul- 
tural norms  are  far  from  being  universal  and  that 
among  the  Arapaho,  to  take  one  instance,  a  dead 
man's  brother  has  superior  claim  to  his  property 
even  if  the  widow  and  his  children  are  left 
destitute.2 

In  fact,  the  priority  of  the  marriage  relationship 
over  the  parental  family  in  our  culture  has  in 
recent  years  found  expression  even  in  certain 

2M.  Nimkoff,  Marriage  and  the  Family,  p.  36. 


intellectual  fields  of  inquiry.  As  the  result  of  the 
diffusion  of  the  psychiatric  point  of  view,  close 
ties  to  a  parent  are  under  suspicion  as  the  "silver 
cord"  and,  conversely,  the  emancipation  from  the 
family  of  orientation  is  viewed  as  the  touchstone 
of  emotional  maturity.  These  presuppositions 
often  find  their  most  explicit  and  unquestioned 
expression  in  textbooks.  Thus,  for  example,  a 
popular  textbook  on  marriage  states:  "If  there 
is  a  bona-fide  in-law  problem  the  young  couple 
needs  first  of  all  to  be  certain  of  their  perspective. 
The  success  of  their  marriage  should  be  put  above 
everything  else,  even  above  attachment  to  parents. 
Husband  and  wife  must  come  first.  Otherwise  the 
individual  exhibits  immaturity."3  Another  text- 
book affirms:  "Close  attachments  to  members  of 
the  family,  whether  parents  or  siblings,  accentuate 
the  normal  difficulties  involved  in  achieving  the 
response  role  expected  in  marriage."4  Again, 
"...  there  is  a  call  for  a  new  attitude,  a  subor- 
dinating of  and  to  some  extent  an  aloofness  from 
the  home  of  one's  childhood."5  "Do  not  live  with 
or  in  the  neighborhood  of  your  relatives  and 
in-laws,  and  do  not  allow  them  to  live  with  you."* 

Some  recent  researches  such  as  Morgan's7  and 
Dinkel's8  again  testify  to  the  extent  to  which  the 
dominance  of  the  family  of  procreation  is  rooted 
in  our  mores.  Though  these  mores  show  some 
ethnic,  religious  and  other  variations,9  all  available 
evidence  points  to  the  primacy  of  the  family  of 
procreation  as  the  dominant  American  cultural 
pattern. 

But  although  this  pattern  of  the  primacy  of  the 
family  of  procreation  vis-d-vis  the  family  of  orien- 
tation has  been  abundantly  recognized,  it  has  not 
been  systematically  related  to  the  wide  range  of 

8  M.  A.  Bowman,  Marriage  for  Moderns,  p.  328. 
*  H.  Becker  and  R.  Hill,  Marriage  and  the  Family,  p.  349. 
BE.  R.  Groves,  Marriage,  1933,  p.  274. 

8H.  Hart,  Personality  ano!  the  Family,  p.  199.  "Psychological" 
statements  of  this  sort  are  frequently  found  in  family  textbooks. 
Authors  often  discharge  their  obligations  to  the  concept  of  cul- 
tural relativity  by  an  introductory  chapter  on  "Other  Family 
Patterns"  and  a  general  statement  that  the  rest  of  the  book  deals 
with  our  own  family  system.  This  general  disclaimer  of  univer- 
sality does  not  prevent  students  from  accepting  the  generaliza- 
tions cited  throughout  the  text  as  universal  and  it  certainly  does 
not  help  them  to  see  socio-psychological  processes  in  relation  to 
the  larger  social  structure  in  which  they  occur. 
7C.  M.  Morgan,  "The  Attitudes  and  Adjustments  of  Recipients 
of  Old  Age  Assistance  in  Upstate  and  Metropolitan  New  York/1 
Archives  of  Psychology,  214,  Columbia  University. 
8  R.  M.  Dinkel,  "Attitudes  of  Children  Toward  Supporting  Aged 
Parents,"  American  Sociological  Review,  9  (August,  1944),  370- 
379* 

8Dinkel's  study*  for  example,  reveals  that  Catholics  adhered 
most  strongly  to  the  belief  that  children  should  support  parents 
even  at  the  cost  of  psychological  hazards  to  family  life.  The 
Jews  had  an  average  score  between  that  of  Catholics  and 
Protestants. 
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its  functional  and  dysfunctional  consequences. 
From  within  this  range  we  may  mark  out  the 
problem  of  socio-psychological  continuities  and 
discontinuities  in  the  kinship  structure.  More 
particularly,  we  wish  to  consider  to  what  extent 
the  training  in  the  parental  family  makes  for 
subsequent  adjustment  to  the  well-nigh  exclusive 
loyalty  to  spouse  and  children.  We  are  raising 
two  specific  problems.  Which  particular  elements 
of  role  training  in  the  parental  family  can  be 
discerned  to  have  by-products  which  affect  later 
adjustment  of  the  members  in  their  own  families 
of  procreation?  Which  of  the  two  sexes  is 
enabled  to  make  the  shift  from  the  parental 
family  to  marriage  with  the  minimum  of  psycho- 
logical hazards? 

DIFFERENTIAL  TRAINING  OF  THE  SEXES 
IN  THE  PARENTAL  FAMILY 

Illuminating  material  bearing  upon  differential 
training  of  boys  and  girls  in  the  parental  family 
was  collected  by  the  writer  in  the  form  of  73 
biographical  documents  prepared  by  women 
undergraduates.  The  documents  reveal  that 
despite  increasing  similarity  in  the  upbringing  of 
the  sexes  among  middle-class  families,  some  sex 
differences  relevant  to  our  problem  still  persist. 
The  girls  who  had  brothers  testified  that  in 
various  ways  the  parents  tended  to  speed  up,  most 
often  unwittingly,  but  also  deliberately,  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  boy  from  the  family,  while  they 
retarded  it  in  the  case  of  his  sister. 

Judging  from  these  documents,  there  are  three 
different  mechanisms  through  which  this  is 
achieved.  Interesting  as  these  are  in  themselves, 
our  main  problem  is  to  consider  presently  their 
further  consequences  for  the  operation  of  the 
kinship  system.  Among  these  mechanisms  is, 
first  of  aU,  the  pattern  of  providing  sons  with 
earlier  and  more  frequent  opportunities  for  inde- 
pendent action.  The  boys  are  freer  to  play 
away  from  home  grounds,  to  return  later,  and  to 
pick  their  own  activities,  movies  and  books.  They 
are  ordinarily  allowed  the  first  independent  steps 
earlier  than  their  sister,  such  as  the  first  walk  to 
school  without  an  adult,  the  first  unaccompanied 
movie  or  baseball  game,  and  later  in  life,  the  train 
trip  or  the  job  away  from  home. 

A  student  writes: 

It  was  thought  to  be  a  part  of  my  brother's  edu- 
cation to  be  sent  away  to  school.  I  was  expected 
to  go  to  a  local  college  so  that  I  could  live  at 
home.  When  my  brother  got  his  first  job  he  got  a 
room  so  that  he  would  not  have  to  commute  too 


far.  My  sister,  at  22,  turned  down  several  offers  of 
jobs  at  a  high  salary  and  took  a  much  less  de- 
sirable one  only  because  she  could  live  at  home. 
She  continues  to  be  as  much  under  parental  con- 
trol as  she  was  when  in  college.  Frankly,  if  any- 
thing should  happen  to  my  parents,  I  would  be  at 
a  complete  loss  while  I  know  that  my  brothers 
could  carry  on  alone  very  well.10 

The  second  mechanism  through  which  the 
emancipation  of  sons  is  speeded  up  involves  a 
higher  degree  of  privacy  in  personal  affairs  al- 
lowed the  boys.  One  girl  writes: 

My  mother  is  very  hurt  if  I  don't  let  her  read 
the  letters  I  receive.  After  a  telephone  call  she 
expects  me  to  tell  her  who  called  and  what  was 
said.  My  brother  could  say  "a  friend"  and  she 
would  not  feel  insulted. 

And  again. 

My  brother  is  15,  3  years  younger  than  I  am. 
When  he  goes  out  after  supper  mother  calls  out: 
"Where  are  you  going,  Jimmy?"  "Oh,  out."  Could 
I  get  away  with  this?  Not  on  your  life.  1  would 
have  to  tell  in  detail  where  to,  with  whom,  and  if 
I  am  half  an  hour  late  mother  sits  on  the  edge  of 
the  living-room  sofa  watching  the  door. 

States  another  student: 

I  have  a  brother  of  23,  and  a  sister  of  22,  and  a 
younger  brother  who  is  16.  My  sister  and  I  had  a 
much  more  sheltered  life  than  my  brothers.  My 
brothers  come  and  go  as  they  please.  Even  my 
younger  brother  feels  that  his  current  girl  friend 
is  his  personal  affair.  No  one  knows  who  she  is. 
But  the  family  wants  voluminous  files  on  every 
boy  my  sister  and  1  want  to  date.  It  is  not  easy  for 
us  to  get  the  complete  genealogy  of  a  boy  we 
want  to  go  out  with. 

Thirdly,  the  daughters  of  the  family  are  held  to 
a  more  exacting  code  of  filial  and  kinship  obliga- 
tions. When  the  grandmother  needs  somebody  to 
do  an  errand  for  her,  or  Aunt  Jane  who  doesn't 

10  The  relative  extent  to  which  sons  and  daughters  are  sent  to 
an  out-of-town  college  as  against  one  in  the  home  town  is  not 
known,  but  an  indirect  indication  that  the  girls  may  be  some- 
what more  frequently  kept  near  the  home  is  to  be  found  in  a 
study,  conducted  by  the  Columbia  University  Bureau  of  Applied 
Social  Research,  The  United  States  College  Graduate,  by  Patricia 
Salter  West,  based  on  a  cross-section  of  all  living  American  col- 
lege graduates.  The  study  revealed  that  a  somewhat  higher  per- 
centage of  women  than  men  attended  colleges  in  the  same  state 
in  which  the  graduates  spent  "most  of  (their)  p re-college  years." 

Proportion  of  Respondents  Whose  Colleges  Were  in 

the  Same  State  in  Which  Graduates  Spent   "Most 

of  Pie-College  Years" 


College  in  Same  State  * 
College  in  Different  State 
Total 


Men  Women 

85V*  71V* 

35V*  29V» 

(4540}  (3231) 
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hear  well  needs  help,  the  girl  is  more  likely  to  be 
called  upon.  The  pressure  to  attend  and  observe 
birthdays,  anniversaries,  and  other  family  festi- 
vals is  apparently  greater  upon  her  than  upon  the 
boy. 

These  patterns  of  differential  training  of  the 
sexes  in  the  parental  family  are  generally  recog- 
nized to  be  functionally  oriented  to  their  respec- 
tive adult  roles.  The  role  of  the  provider,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  of  the  homemaker  on  the  other, 
call  for  different  attitudes  and  skills.  Competitive- 
ness, independence,  dominance,  aggressiveness, 
are  all  traits  felt  to  be  needed  by  the  future  head 
of  the  family.  Although  the  girl  can  train  for  her 
adult  role  and  rehearse  it  within  the  home,  the 
boy  prepares  for  his  outside  the  home,  by  taking 
a  "paper  route"  or  a  summer  job  away  from  home. 
Again,  the  greater  sheltering  of  the  girl  may  be 
functionally  appropriate  in  the  light  of  greater 
risks  incurred  by  her  in  the  case  of  sexual  be- 
havior and  also  in  marriage  since,  for  the  woman, 
marriage  is  not  only  a  choice  of  a  mate  but  also 
of  a  station  in  life. 

The  parents  at  times  explicitly  recognize  this 
functional  character  of  their  training.  One  girl, 
for  example,  reports  that  both  her  parents  were 
more  indulgent  to  her.  With  a  little  pleading  she 
could  usually  get  what  she  wanted.  Her  brother, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  expected  to  earn  money 
for  his  little  luxuries  because  "boys  need  that  kind 
of  training.'*  In  a  couple  of  cases  the  girls  testified 
that  their  brothers  were  expected  to  work  their 
way  through  college,  while  the  girls  were  sup- 
ported. A  student  writes: 

My  brother  is  two  years  younger  than  I  am. 
When  we  started  going  to  school  my  father  would 
always  say  as  he  saw  us  off  in  the  morning,  "Now, 
Buddy,  you  are  the  man  and  you  must  take  good 
care  of  your  sister."  It  amused  me  because  it  was 
I  who  always  had  to  take  care  of  him. 

Another  student  recollects  that  when  her  brother 
refused  to  help  her  with  her  "math"  on  the  ground 
that  no  one  was  allowed  to  help  him,  her  mother 
replied:  "Well,  she  is  a  girl,  and  it  isn't  as  impor- 
tant for  her  to  know  'math'  and  to  learn  how  to 
get  along  without  help." 

More  often,  however,  the  proximate  ground  for 
enforcing  the  proper  roles  is  expressed  in  terms 
of  what  constitutes  manly  or  unmanly  behavior 
or  just  "the  right  thing  to  do."  The  degree  to 
which  the  recognition  of  functional  implications  is 
explicit  is  in  itself  an  important  problem  bearing 
upon  social  change. 

But  if  the  differential  upbringing  of  the  sexes 
thus  constitutes  a  preparation  for  their  adult  roles, 


it  also  has  unintended  consequences.  This  role 
training  or,  more  specifically,  the  greater  shelter- 
ing of  the  girl,  has,  as  unintended  by-products, 
further  consequences  for  kinship  roles  which  are 
not  perceived.  And  it  is  to  this  that  we  now  ad- 
dress ourselves.  We  are  now  prepared  to  advance 
a  hypothesis  that  the  greater  sheltering  of  the  girl 
has  what  Merton  terms  a  "latent  dysfunction"  for 
the  woman  and  for  marriage  in  general.  More  spe- 
cifically, we  suggest  that  the  major  unintended 
consequence  of  this  greater  sheltering  of  the  girl 
is  to  create  in  her  such  ties  to  the  family  of  orien- 
tation that  she  is  handicapped  in  making  the 
psycho-social  shift  to  the  family  of  procreation 
which  our  culture  demands.  Our  problem  is  not 
merely  to  demonstrate  the  fact  of  discontinuities 
in  role  training  so  perceptively  discerned  in  other 
spheres  by  Benedict  and  others.  These  discontinu- 
ities must  be  related  to  their  structural  contexts. 
We  shall  show  how  tendencies  created  within  one 
social  structure  react  back  upon  the  operation  of 
another  structure  within  the  same  kinship  system 
without  the  intention  or,  indeed,  the  awareness  of 
the  participants. 

The  hypothesis  just  set  forth  requires  us  to  ex- 
amine the  actual  mechanisms  through  which  these 
postulated  consequences  follow.  Essentially  it  is 
assumed  that  to  the  extent  that  the  woman  re- 
mains more  "infantile,"  less  able  to  make  her  own 
decisions,  more  dependent  upon  one  or  both  par- 
ents for  initiating  or  channeling  behavior  and  atti- 
tudes, more  closely  attached  to  them  so  as  to  find 
it  difficult  to  part  from  them  or  to  face  their  dis- 
approval in  case  of  any  conflict  between  her  fam- 
ily and  spouse,  or  shows  any  other  indices  of  lack 
of  emotional  emancipation  —  to  that  extent  she 
may  find  it  more  difficult  than  the  man  to  conform 
to  the  cultural  norm  of  primary  loyalty  to  the 
family  she  establishes  later,  the  family  of  procrea- 
tion. It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  the  only  effect 
of  the  greater  sheltering  is  to  create  in  women  a 
generalized  dependency  which  will  then  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  husband  and  which  will  enable  her 
all  the  more  readily  to  accept  the  role  of  wife  in  a 
family  which  still  has  many  patriarchal  features. 
In  contrast  to  this,  we  shall  explore  the  hypothesis 
that  this  dependency  is  specific;  it  is  a  dependency 
upon  and  attachment  to  the  family  of  orienta- 
tion. 

For  the  purposes  of  testing,  this  hypothesis  may 
be  restated  in  two  steps:  first,  the  alleged  greater 
attachment  of  the  girl  to  her  family  of  orientation 
and,  second,  the  resulting  difficulties  for  mar- 
iage. 

Turning  to  family  studies  in  the  search  for  data 
bearing  crucially  upon  this  hypothesis,  we  find 
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data  to  be  scanty  indeed.  The  comparative  ab- 
sence of  materials  suggests  that  the  hypothesis  re- 
quiring this  material  was  not  at  hand.  With 
regard  to  the  first  step,  the  greater  attachment  to 
and  dependence  of  the  woman  upon  her  family  of 
orientation,  the  evidence,  though  scanty,  is  con- 
sistent and  confirming. 

SEX  DIFFERENCES  IN  ATTACHMENT  TO 
AND  DEPENDENCE  UPON  THE  FAMILY 
OF  ORIENTATION 

In  a  recent  study,  Winch11  discovers  a  contrast 
between  the  sexes  with  respect  to  attachment  and 
submissiveness  to  parents.  Among  the  435  college 
males  included  in  the  study,  age  correlated  nega- 
tively with  love  for  both  parents  and  submissive- 
ness  to  them,  whereas  among  the  502  college 
women  neither  of  these  correlations  is  significant. 
The  author  puts  forth  and  is  inclined  to  support 
the  hypothesis  that,  at  least  while  in  college, 
women  do  not  become  emancipated  from  their 
families  to  the  same  degree  or  in  the  same  manner 
as  men  do. 

Another  set  of  data,  as  yet  unpublished,  from 
the  same  study,  of  936  college  men  and  women 
also  tends  to  support  our  hypothesis.12  It  suggests 
that  the  college  women  are  somewhat  more  at- 
tached to  parents,  less  likely  to  make  decisions 
contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  parents,  more  fre- 
quently experience  homesickness  than  is  the  case 
with  the  male  undergraduates.  No  sex  differences 
were  found  in  feelings  that  parents  have  attempted 
to  dominate  their  lives.13 

11  R.  F.  Winch,  "Courtship  in  College  Women,'*  American  Journal 

of  Sociology,  Nov.  1949. 

14  The  writer  wishes  to  express  her  indebtedness  to  Dr.  Robert 

F.  Winch  for  making  these  tables  available. 

18  Amount  of  Attachment  between  you  and  your  Father. 

Mole  Female 

(436)  (501) 

Extremely  close  15f/t  22*/» 

Amount  of  Attachment  between  you  and  your  Mother. 
Extremely  close  24*/»  36»/i 

To  what  extent  have  the  principal  decisions  in  your  life  been  in 
accordance  with  the  wishes  of  your  Father? 
Very  much  22Vt  31»/« 

To  what  extent  have  the  principal  decisions  in  your  life  been  in 
accordance  with  the  wishes  of  your  Mother? 
Very  much  2lVt  34»/» 

Do  you  ever  feel  "homesick"  for  your  father? 
Very  often  or  frequently  14V«  24f/i 

Do  you  ever  feel  "homesick"  for  your  mother? 
Very  often  or  frequently  19*/«  32V# 

To  what  extent  do  you  feel  that  your  father  has  tried  to  domi- 
nate your  life? 

Very  much  or  considerably  7*/»  7*/» 

To  what  extent  do  you  feel  that  your  snotfcer  has  tried  to  domi- 
nate your  life? 
Very  much  or  considerably  13*/«  15*/» 


Another  confirming  datum  concerning  under- 
graduates is  found  in  a  study  of  some  1500  stu- 
dents at  the  University  of  Minnesota.1*  The  author 
observes:  "In  two  widely  separated  surveys  of 
the  total  group,  the  frequency  and  type  of  family 
problems  were  found  to  be  related  to  several 
other  descriptive  factors:  girls,  for  example,  had 
family  problems  more  often  than  boys,  especially 
such  problems  as  'difficulty  in  achieving  inde- 
pendence.' " 

The  relative  attachment  to  parents  on  the  part 
of  older  men  and  women  is  revealed  by  Burgess 
and  Cottrell.15  The  authors  studied  a  sample  of 
526  couples,  the  majority  of  whom  had  been  mar- 
ried from  two  to  four  years.  Two  tables  record 
the  extent  of  attachment  to  parents  derived  from 
the  statements  made  by  the  respondents  them- 
selves. Four  degrees  of  attachment  were  distin- 
guished: little  or  none,  moderate,  a  good  deal,  and 
very  close.  The  tables  show  that  a  slightly  greater 
proportion  of  wives  than  of  husbands  character- 
ized their  own  attachment  to  parents  as  "very 
close."  The  difference  is  greater  in  attitudes  to- 
ward the  father  than  toward  the  mother  (to  whom 
both  sexes  were,  incidentally,  more  attached). 


Attachment  to  Father 

Very  close 
Attachment  to  Mother 

Very  close16 


Husbands         Wives 
(526  cases]     (526  cases) 


21% 
35% 


30% 
42% 


Tennan's  findings  are  on  the  whole  similar.  The 
figures  are  as  follows:17 


Husbands         Wives 
(734  cases)     (721  cases) 


Attachment  to  Father 
Greatest 

Attachment  to  Mother 
Greatest 


16.7% 
28.9% 


20.1% 
35.1% 


To  sum  up,  when  asked  to  characterize  their  own 
attachment  to  parents,  somewhat  more  women 
than  men  give  the  response,  "Very  close/*  The 
size  of  the  difference  is  small  but  the  pattern  is 
consistent.  The  sex  difference  is  greater  with  re- 
gard to  the  father. 

"Cornelia  D.  Williams:  "College  Student's  Family  Problems," 
Journal  of  Home  Economics,  March  1956,  p.  180. 
35  Burgess  and  Cottrell,  Predicting  Success  and  Failure  in  Mar- 
riage. 

M  Op,  cit.»  p.  377,  Table  58;  and  p.  379,  Table  63, 
17  L,  M.  Taxman,  Psychological  Factors  in  Marital  Happiness,  p. 
213. 
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These  studies  were  cited  because  they  are  al- 
most the  only  ones  available.  It  should  be  noted 
that  they  all  depend  upon  the  direct  testimony  of 
respondents.  Except  when  the  verbally  expressed 
attitude  is  precisely  what  is  wanted,  all  such 
studies  raise  the  question  of  the  relation  of  the 
verbal  index  to  the  phenomenon  it  allegedly  rep- 
resents. Failures  of  memory,  of  honesty,  of  self- 
knowledge  often  stand  between  the  verbal  index 
and  the  phenomenon  studied.  The  next  datum 
bearing  upon  our  hypothesis  has  the  advantage  of 
having  been  derived  from  the  study  of  behavior 
rather  than  from  verbal  attitudes  alone  though  it 
would  have  been  given  added  meaning  had  it  also 
included  the  latter. 

The  Women's  Bureau  (Bulletin  No.  138)  made  a 
study  of  two  communities  widely  different  in  em- 
ployment offered  to  women:  city  of  Cleveland  and 
the  state  of  Utah.  The  report  concludes: 

In  families  with  unmarried  sons  and  daughters, 
daughters  supply  more  of  the  family  supporting 
income  than  sons  supply,  though  earning  less  than 
their  brothers  earn  (p.  13J.  In  Cleveland  twice  the 
proportion  of  boys  as  of  girls  contributed  nothing 
to  the  family  support.  With  working  sons  and 
daughters  under  21  years,  about  a  third  of  the 
girls  compared  with  a  fourth  of  the  boys  turn 
over  all  their  earnings  to  their  families. 

It  would  be  important  to  determine  whether 
such  a  pattern  of  greater  contribution  of  single 
daughters  to  family  support  is  generally  true.  For 
if  it  is,  it  would  have  bearing  upon  a  more  general 
problem.  It  would  represent  a  standardized  pat- 
tern of  behavior  which  is  not  directly  colled  for 
by  social  norms,  but  is  a  by-product  of  social 
roles.  In  other  words,  it  would  mean  that  differ- 
ential training  of  boys  and  girls  in  anticipation  of 
adult  sex  roles  has  had,  as  an  unintended  by- 
product, a  closer  identification  of  the  girl  with  her 
family  and  her  greater  responsibility  for  family 
support.  Tracing  this  by-product  brings  out  anew 
how  interrelations  of  institutional  patterns  oper- 
ate to  produce  other  ramified  patterns  which  are 
below  the  threshold  of  recognition. 

So  much  for  the  first  step  of  our  hypothesis:  the 
lesser  emancipation  of  the  daughter  in  the  middle- 
class  kinship  structure  from  the  family  of  orienta- 
tion. Insofar  as  it  is  valid,  we  may  expect  that  the 
transition  from  the  role  of  the  daughter  to  that  of 
the  spouse  will  be  more  difficult  for  her  than  for 
the  son.  She  might  find  it  more  difficult,  as  was 
suggested  earlier,  to  face  parental  disapproval  in 
case  of  conflict  between  parents  and  spouse  and, 
in  general,  to  sever  ties  to  her  parents  and  to  at- 


tain the  degree  of  maturity  demanded  of  a  wife  in 
our  culture. 

WOMAN'S  LESSER  EMANCIPATION  FROM 
HER  FAMILY  OF  ORIENTATION  AS 
A  FACTOR  IN  MARITAL  DISCORD 

That  marriage  difficulties  arise  as  a  result  of  the 
attachment  of  the  wife  to  her  family  was  amply 
illustrated  in  the  pilot  study  conducted  by  the 
writer.  In  some  cases  the  problem  took  the  form 
of  a  mental  conflict  over  the  claims  of  parents  and 
husband.  For  example,  one  woman  said: 

When  I  was  single,  I  always  helped  my  family. 
Now  I  have  just  heard  that  my  father  isn't  well 
and  should  have  a  week's  vacation.  If  only  I  had 
some  money  of  my  own  I  wouldn't  hesitate  a  min- 
ute to  send  him  a  check.  As  it  is,  even  if  my  hus- 
band would  agree  to  give  me  the  money,  have  I 
the  right  to  ask  him  to  deny  himself  the  new  radio 
for  the  sake  of  my  family? 

In  other  cases,  the  relation  of  the  wife  to  her 
family  caused  marital  conflict.  The  overt  conflicts 
were  sometimes  about  the  excessive  (in  the  hus- 
band's view)  concern  of  the  wife  over  her  younger 
siblings.  One  husband  accused  his  wife  of  neg- 
lecting their  children  in  her  preoccupation  with 
the  problems  of  her  adolescent  brother  and  sister 
whom,  he  maintained,  she  "babied  too  much." 
She  telephoned  them  daily,  waiting,  however,  for 
the  husband  to  leave  for  work  because  the  tele- 
phone conversations  irritated  him.  The  relation  of 
the  wife  to  her  mother  was  the  focal  point  of 
marriage  conflict  in  still  other  cases.  The  hus- 
band objected  to  the  frequent  visits  of  the  wife  to 
her  mother,  the  mother-in-law's  excessive  help 
with  the  housework  ("You  are  shirking  your 
duties  as  a  wife"),  the  wife's  dependence  upon  her 
mother  for  opinions,  the  mother-in-law's  interfer- 
ence, and  so  on. 

If  our  hypothesis  is  valid,  we  should  find  that 
such  in-Iaw  problems  in  marriage  more  frequently 
involve  the  wife's  parents  than  the  husband's 
parents. 

Given  this  theoretical  expectation  we  examined 
the  body  of  relevant  opinion  and  data  contained 
in  some  twenty  texts  and  other  books  on  the  fam- 
ily. Of  those  examined,  the  bulk  were  written  by 
sociologists,  a  few  by  psychiatrists  and  psychol- 
ogists. As  far  as  the  sociologists  were  concerned, 
the  field  is  virtually  barren  of  data  bearing  cru- 
cially upon  our  hypothesis.  The  reason  is  simple 
—  the  problem  was  never  posed.  Several  writers 
suggested  that  the  mother-in-law  constitutes  a 
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greater  hazard  to  marriage  than  the  father-in-law 
but  they  do  not  raise  the  question  of  the  side  from 
which  the  in-law  problem  is  more  likely  to  arise. 

This  gap  reveals  vividly  the  decisive  role  of 
theory  in  empirical  studies.  Evidently  the  sociol- 
ogists were  concerned  with  the  explicit  and 
acknowledged  cultural  norms  which  assert  the 
structural  symmetry  of  our  bilateral  family  with 
identical  relations  to  both  families  of  orientation 
on  the  part  of  the  spouses.  Deviations  from  the 
norm  of  symmetry,  then,  tend  to  be  interpreted  in 
terms  of  individual  pathologies.  It  was  the  failure 
to  perceive  that  deviations  from  the  norm  of  sym- 
metry may  themselves  be  induced  by  other  work- 
ings of  the  kinship  structure  and  not  merely  by 
individual  abnormality  that  resulted  in  the  ob- 
served gap.18  Indeed,  the  illustrations  used  in 
books  were  inadventently  misleading.  While  the 
text  implied  a  symmetrical  relation  to  the  two  sets 
of  in-laws  as  the  norm,  the  illustrations  of  devi- 
ance cited  more  frequently  a  "mother's  boy."  Il- 
lustrations frequently  come  from  clinical  sources 
which  are  selective.  Furthermore,  in-law  trouble 
which  is  due  to  the  husband's  dependence  upon 
his  parents,  although  rarer,  may  be  more  acute 
and,  therefore,  more  obvious.19 

The  psychiatrists,  represented  by  Hamilton20 
and  Dreikurs,21  have  passing  references  to  the 
problem  which  are  contrary  to  our  hypothesis,  but 
with  no  supporting  data.  Dreikurs  asserts  that  the 
husband's  family  is  more  disturbing  in  marriage. 
Hamilton  considers  that  the  male  "mother  love 
victim"  is  the  greater  threat  to  marriage  because 
"fathers  seldom  get  a  chance  to  absorb  their 
daughters'  emotions  so  much  that  they  never  love 
any  other  man." 

It  may  be  suggested  that  whatever  the  merits  of 
the  case,  a  certain  theoretical  bias  has  predis- 
posed the  psychoanalyst  to  this  position.  The  psy- 
choanalysts have  been  absorbed  in  the  childhood 
drama  of  emotional  development.  The  Oedipus 
complex  has  been  more  prominent  in  the  orthodox 
theory  than  the  Electra  complex.  In  speculating 
about  the  in4aw  problem,  the  fixation  of  the  son 
upon  the  mother  would  naturally  loom  important. 
The  writers  have  not  explored  the  possibility  that 
the  cultural  definitions  of  sex  roles  may  have 
differential  consequences  for  the  adjustment  at 
issue. 

An  indirect  but  confirming  bit  of  evidence  comes 

18  See  in  this  connection,  R.  K.  Mertan,  "Social  Structure  and 

Anomle"  in  Social  Theory  and  Social  Strnctnre. 

»  See  below. 

**  G.  Hamilton,  A  Research  in  Marriage. 

*  R.  Dreikurs,  The  Challenge  of  Marriage. 


from  Burgess  and  Cottrell.22  The  authors  cite  a 
result  for  which  they  offer  no  explanation.  They 
find  that  "closeness  of  attachment ...  in  the  asso- 
ciation of  parents  and  son  show  a  consistent 
though  small  positive  relation  to  marital  adjust- 
ment." No  such  consistent  pattern  appears  in  the 
association  between  parents  and  daughter,  al- 
though "no"  attachment  to  the  father  and  "little" 
or  "no"  attachment  to  the  mother  appear  to  work 
against  a  high  marital  adjustment  score.  In  terms 
of  our  hypothesis,  it  is  possible  that  more  women 
than  men  who  checked  ua  good  deal  of  attach- 
ment" represented  cases  of  "overattachment"  with 
its  inimical  influence  upon  marriage  happiness. 

Terman  studied  the  same  relationship.  He  cites23 
the  mean  happiness  scores  of  husbands  and  wives 
according  to  the  degree  of  parent-child  attachment 
and  also  correlations  of  happiness  scores  with 
parent-child  attachment.  In  contrast  to  Burgess 
and  Cottrell  he  finds  a  positive  correlation  between 
attachment  and  happiness  for  both  men  and 
women.  He  does  not  state  in  the  text  what  ap- 
pears in  the  figures,  however,  that  the  correlation 
is  lower  for  women.24  Again  it  is  possible  that 
the  favorable  features  in  good  relations  with  par- 
ents are  counterbalanced  in  the  case  of  women 
by  the  too  close  a  tie  which  is  sometimes  hidden 
in  the  response  "very  close  attachment." 

If  future  research  is  to  bear  crucially  upon  the 
hypothesis  that  the  "overattachment"  of  the  wife 
to  her  family  of  orientation  creates  marriage  con- 
flict as  evidenced  by  "in-law"  trouble,  it  must  be 
so  designed  as  to  disentangle  various  contradictory 
tendencies.  It  is  possible,  for  example,  that  such 
marriage  conflict  is  much  more  frequent  among 
women  whereas  among  men,  though  rarer,  it  may 
be  experienced  more  acutely.  Excessive  ties  to 
parents  would  be  even  more  dysfunctional  for  the 
male  role  of  the  family  head  than  for  the  house- 
wife. Our  culture  is  less  permissive  toward 
unusually  close  son-parent  ties.  Consequently, 
the  "silver  cord"  may  be  more  socially  visible 
and  better  reported  even  if  (and  because?)  it  is  a 
rare  occurrence  as  compared  with  the  daughter- 
mother  ties. 

Another  refinement  suggests  itself.  The  role  of 
in-laws  as  sources  of  tension  may  vary  with  the 
stages  of  the  family  cycle.  We  have  hitherto 
stressed  the  attitudes  of  the  spouses  toward  their 
parents  as  the  source  of  in-law  trouble.  But  the 
parents  contribute  their  share.  And  here  it  is  pos- 
sible that  during  engagement  and  perhaps  even 

22  Op.  cit 

*  Op.  Cit,  pp,  214-215. 

a  Ibid.,  Tables  50  and  52. 
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in  the  first  year  of  marriage  it  is  the  husband's 
family  which  creates  more  trouble  for  the  young 
couple.  As  a  rule,  the  girl's  family  may  be  more 
favorably  disposed  to  marriage  because  a  reason- 
ably early  marriage  is  more  advantageous  to  the 
woman.  Furthermore,  the  very  attachment  of 
the  girl  to  her  family  means,  as  the  folklore  has  it, 
that  "when  your  son  marries,  you  lose  a  son,  when 
your  daughter  marries,  you  gain  one,"  or,  "your 
son  is  your  son  till  he  takes  him  a  wife,  your 
daughter  is  your  daughter  all  her  life."  Again, 
the  greater  control  exercised  over  the  choice  of 
mates  by  the  girl's  family  may  mean  that  the  pro- 
spective son-in-law  is  more  acceptable  than  the 
prospective  daughter-in-law  because  he  reflects 
the  family's  choice.25  But  whereas  in  the  engage- 
ment period  the  husband's  family  may  figure  more 
prominently  in  in-law  conflicts,  it  is  assumed,  in 
the  light  of  this  paper,  that  as  the  marriage  con- 
tinues, the  basic  dependence  of  the  woman  upon 
her  family  tends  to  make  her  parents  the  principal 
actors  in  the  in-law  drama. 

It  is  hoped  that  future  research  may  recognize 
the  problem  and  test  further  the  hypotheses  here 
set  forth. 


31      Sex-Roles  from  a 

Quid's  Point  of  View* 

Ruth  E.  Hartley 


In  this  article  a  psychologist  uses  techniques  familiar 
to  her  field  to  study  determinants  of  sex-role  identi- 
fication. Several  specific  concerns  regarding  sex- 
roles  were  researched  in  the  sample  of  157  children. 

23  An  interesting  confirmation  of  these  a  priori  considerations 
comes  from  the  volume  on  Engagement  and  Marriage  by  E.  W. 
Burgess  and  P.  Wallin,  cited  through  the  courtesy  of  Professor 
Wallin.  Two  hundred  thirty-six  engaged  couples  were  asked  to 
check  topics  the  discussion  of  which  provokes  "reticence,  ten- 
sion or  emotion"  in  themselves.  Among  the  listed  topics  were 
"your  family"  and  "your  fiance (e)'s  family."  The  men's  families 
as  "sore  spots"  of  the  engagement  were  checked  by  the  women 
more  frequently  than  the  women's  families,  20.4*/s  of  women  list- 
ing his  and  only  ii.5Vt  their  own.  As  for  men,  they  were  about 
equally  troubled  by  their  own  families  (12'/0  as  by  their  pro- 
spective in-laws  (8.4»/i).  The  authors  conclude:  "Apparently, 
women  feel  they  are  — or  perhaps  they  actually  are  —  subject 
to  more  criticism  from  the  men's  families  than  is  the  case  with 
the  men  in  relation  to  the  women's  families." 

*  Adapted  from  a  paper  presented  at  the  43rd  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  American  Orthopsychiatric  Association,  April,  1966.  NIMH 


Among  the  assumptions  treated  were  (1)  feminine 
role  rejection  or  acceptance;  (2)  feminine  desire  to 
assume  male  roles;  (3)  confusion  of  children  due  to 
the  interplay  of  male  and  female  roles;  and  (4) 
children's  perception  of  acceptance  or  rejection  by 
the  working  mother. 

The  many  findings  of  the  study  include  the  follow- 
ing points.  Children  appear  to  have,  to  a  large  de- 
gree, traditional  conceptions  of  the  male-female 
division  of  labor.  The  girls  reveal  a  superficial  con- 
tentment with  these  sex-role  assignments.  Both  men 
and  women  were  perceived  by  the  children  as  not 
liking  to  work  outside  the  home,  with  women  less 
desirous  of  this  task  than  men.  The  boys  revealed 
a  greater  awareness  of  what  is  specifically  female 
behavior  than  the  girls  did  of  male  behavior.  The 
upper-middle  class  girls  showed  less  enthusiasm  for 
traditional  female  tasks  than  the  lower-middles,  in- 
dicating that  it  is  not  higher  education  alone  that 
sows  the  seeds  of  discontent  among  the  feminine 
sex.  The  task  for  the  researcher  now  is  to  relate 
these  perceptions  of  sex-roles  to  actual  assumption 
of  them  in  reference  to  age  and  maturity  of  children 
and  the  societal  and  familial  factors  which  influence 
the  processes  of  socialization  into  sex-linked  roles. 

This  paper  presents  in  condensed  fashion  the  re- 
sults of  an  intensive  exploratory  study  of  the  de- 
velopment of  children's  concepts  of  sex-roles, 
with  emphasis  on  female  sex-roles.  The  investi- 
gation was  generated  by  concern  about  apparent 
difficulty  in  females'  acceptance  of  sex-role  iden- 
tity. The  materials  to  be  presented  here  deal  with 
the  identification  of  dimensions  of  sex-roles  as 
well  as  with  some  aspects  of  sex-role  acceptance. 

It  was  proposed  to  study  girls1  perceptions  of 
female  roles,  because  it  seemed  logical  that  these 
perceptions,  with  possibly  differential  impact  at 
different  developmental  levels,  might  furnish  clues 
to  basic  difficulties  implicit  in  the  adult  role.  Since 
the  demands  of  adult  female  roles  are  complemen- 
tary to  the  demands  of  adult  male  roles,  and 
because  the  latter  are  often  implicated  when  diffi- 
culties with  the  former  develop,  perceptions  of 
male  roles  were  also  included  in  the  study,  at  a 
less  intensive  level.  To  investigate  the  question 
of  discontinuities,  and  to  test  empirically  several 
popular  beliefs,  child-appropriate  sex-roles  were 
studied  as  well. 

Data  were  collected  from  157  children,  their 
teachers,  and  from  one  or  both  parents  of  90  sub- 
Research  Grant  M959  supported  the  investigations  described. 
The  contributions  of  Francis  P.  Hardesty,  research  associate,  are 
gratefully  acknowledged.  Revision  especially  prepared  by  the 
author  for  this  volume. 
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jects.  Three  age  levels  were  included:  five  years 
(23  subjects);  eight  years  (63  subjects);  and  eleven 
years  (71  subjects).  There  were  47  boys  and  110 
girls,  with  working-mother  and  nonworking- 
mother  families  approximately  evenly  represented. 
Except  for  the  youngest  subjects,  who  came  mostly 
from  upper-middle  class  homes,  the  sample  was 
evenly  divided  between  upper-middle  class  sub- 
jects and  lower-middle  class  subjects.  Criteria  for 
class  categories  were  both  vocational  and  educa- 
tional: "upper-middle  class"  was  defined  by  pro- 
fessional or  managerial  status  of  at  least  one  par- 
ent plus  college  graduation  by  at  least  one  parent; 
the  criteria  for  * 'lower-middle  class*1  were  "blue- 
collar"  occupation  plus  no  more  than  high  school 
education  for  both  parents.  Excluded  were  chil- 
dren with  marked  problems  of  adjustment  or 
ability,  children  of  recent  immigrants,  and  children 
of  minority  groups  which  differ  markedly  in  sex- 
role  patterns  from  the  "majority"  culture. 

The  selection  of  data  to  be  collected  was  in- 
fluenced by  specific  social  concerns  and  assump- 
tions about  sex-roles  current  at  the  time  the  study 
was  initiated.  Among  the  prominent  beliefs  of 
the  time  were  these: 

(1)  Women  were   (neurotically)   rejecting  the 
feminine  role; 

(2)  females  —  children  as  well  as  adults  —  per- 
ceived males  as  occupying  more  favored  social 
positions  and  desired  to  take  over  their  roles; 

(3)  children  were  confused  in  making  sex-role 
differentiations  and  in  their  own  sex-role  identi- 
fications by  the  growing  overlap  in  male  and 
female  activities; 

(4)  children  perceived  a  mother's  working  out- 
side the  home  as  a  rejection  of  her  children. 

Therefore,  these  were  among  the  questions  to  be 
answered  by  the  data.  However,  the  research  was 
also  designed  to  serve  broader  interests.  It  was 
thought  important  to  know  in  a  more  general  way 
how  children  viewed  the  attitudes  of  adults  toward 
their  role-activities;  the  nature  of  childrens5  antic- 
ipations of  their  own  adult  role-activities;  and 
the  nature  of  the  relationships  between  the  child's 
view  of  sex-role  activities  and  his  or  her  own  sex, 
socioeconomic  status,  and  mother's  work-status, 
respectively. 

To  gather  the  data,  a  variety  of  techniques  were 
used:  some  pictorial  techniques  and  some  purely 
verbal  interviews;  some  techniques  requiring  fac- 
tual reporting  and  others  designed  to  eUcit  projec- 
tive  types  of  response.  Each  technique  was 
designed  for  a  specific  purpose.  Administering 


the  complete  battery  required  between  eight  and 
twelve  sessions  per  child,  each  session  ranging 
from  about  30  minutes  for  the  youngest  to  an  hour 
for  the  older  children.  Each  child  was  seen  indi- 
vidually for  each  session.  Lengthy  interviews 
with  the  mothers  of  90  girls  and  the  fathers  of 
20  girls  furnished  supplementary  information 
about  the  subjects  and  their  relationships  with 
their  parents  and  focused  also  on  parental  atti- 
tudes towards  women's  roles  and  role  behaviors. 
Findings  from  the  study  fall  logically  into  sev- 
eral major  categories.  For  clarity  and  continuity, 
it  seems  best  to  describe  each  technique  briefly 
with  the  first  discussion  of  the  results  of  its  use. 

PERCEPTION  OF  SEX  DIFFERENCES  IN 
ROLE  BEHAVIORS 

A  subtitle  for  this  section  might  be,  "Who  is 
really  confused,  the  children  or  the  adults?" 

Two  methods  were  used  to  obtain  data  in  this 
area.  One  was  to  say  to  the  subject:  "Suppose 
you  met  a  person  from  Mars  (or  the  moon),  who 
knew  nothing  about  the  way  we  live  here,  and  he 
asked  you  about  girls  in  this  world.  What  would 
you  tell  him  girls  need  to  know  or  be  able  to  do? 
What  would  you  tell  him  boys  need  to  know  or 
be  able  to  do?  And  what  would  you  tell  him 
women  need  to  know  and  be  able  to  do?  And 
what  would  you  tell  him  men  need  to  know  and 
be  able  to  do?" 

An  item  analysis  of  the  resulting  protocols  re- 
vealed the  following:1  of  all  items  mentioned  for 
women,  64.5  per  cent  related  to  traditional  domes- 
tic activities;  only  6  per  cent  referred  to  work-role 
activities.  Items  concerning  men  divided  into 
27  per  cent  related  to  work-roles  and  32  per  cent 
to  domestic  activities.2  Of  the  latter,  6  per  cent 
fell  within  the  area  usually  thought  of  as  "wom- 
an's work."  There  was  no  confusion  evident  in 
the  pictures  the  children  gave;  its  surprising  aspect 
lay  in  its  extraordinarily  traditional  quality. 

Having  a  working  mother  apparently  had  little 
effect  on  the  strong  domestic  emphasis  in  the  per- 
ception of  women's  roles.  Only  28  per  cent  of 
the  daughters  of  working  mothers  mentioned 
work-role  activities  for  women,  compared  with  21 
per  cent  of  the  daughters  of  nonworking  mothers. 

The  impact  of  having  a  working  mother  seemed 
stronger  in  relation  to  boys.  Forty-three  per  cent 

1Ruth  E.  Hartley,  "Children's  Concepts  of  Male  and  Female 
Roles/1  Merrill-Palmer  Quarterly  of  Behavior  and  Development, 
6  (1959),  pp.  83-91. 

JRuth  E.  Hartley,  **The  One-Parent  Family/1  in  Reference 
Papers  on  Children  and  Youth,  Washington,  D.C.:  The  White 
House  Conference  on  Children  and  Youth,  i960  [unpagiaated). 
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of  the  sons  of  working  mothers  mentioned  work- 
roles  for  women,  in  contrast  to  15  per  cent  for  the 
sons  of  nonworking  mothers.  Both  the  sex  differ- 
ences and  the  differences  associated  with  mothers* 
work-status  were  statistically  significant.3 

The  analysis  of  subjects  mentioning  domestic 
"woman's  work"  items  as  part  of  the  male  role 
brought  another  surprise.  The  lower-middle  class 
boys  mentioned  such  activities  significantly  more 
frequently  than  either  the  girls  or  the  upper-middle 
class  boys,  and  this  tendency  had  no  perceptible 
connection  with  the  work-status  of  their  mothers. 
In  fact,  careful  examination  of  the  individual 
protocols  revealed  that  the  greatest  contribution 
to  this  category  was  made  by  boys  from  homes 
where  the  mother  had  no  outside  employment! 
However,  when  the  responses  of  sons  of  working 
mothers  were  grouped  without  regard  to  class 
and  compared  with  the  grouped  responses  of 
the  sons  of  nonworking  mothers,  the  former 
showed  a  significantly  more  frequent  mention  of 
domestic  items  for  men  (p  ==  .05),  though  the 
difference  was  less  than  that  between  the  class 
comparisons. 

The  second  method  used  to  gather  data  relating 
to  sex-role  perceptions  was  more  structured  and 
perhaps  more  objective.  One  hundred  and  forty- 
seven  pictures,  showing  objects,  places,  or  situa- 
tions ranging  over  most  of  the  major  aspects  of 
living,  were  shown  to  the  children,  with  an  ap- 
propriate verbal  identification  by  the  interviewer. 
With  each  picture  a  question  was  asked,  such  as, 
"Who  mostly  uses  this  (does  this,  goes  here)?" 
The  items  referred  to  domestic,  vocational,  and 
recreational  activities,  with  family-  (children  and 
spouse],  peer-,  and  community-oriented  relation- 
ships represented,  fairly  equally  divided  between 
male-  and  female-appropriate  activities  according 
to  the  judgment  of  the  investigators.  This  was 
called  the  Role  Distribution,  Adult  (RDA)  tech- 
nique. (The  results  reported  for  this  technique 
come  from  the  eight-  and  eleven-year-old  sub- 
jects.) 

Again,  the  sex-role  picture  which  emerged  was 
clearly  and  traditionally  differentiated.  Sixty-eight 
per  cent  of  the  items  consensually4  assigned  to 
women  were  home-  and  family-oriented,  but  only 


3  All  results  referred  to  as  "significant"  achieved  a  probability 
level  of  at  least  .05;  Chi-square  was  used  for  testing  subgroup 
differences. 

4  The  criterion  for  consensual  assignment  was  the  relationship 
of  the  most  frequent  response  to  the  total  of  all  other  responses 
for  the  item.    If  it  achieved  a  concentration  greater  than  might 
have  been  expected  by  chance,  when  tested  by  the  S2  test,  mini* 
maily  at  a  level  of  p  —  .05,  the  response  was  considered  the 
consensual  assignment  for  the  item. 


26  per  cent  of  the  male  activities  were  confined 
to  this  sphere.  Our  subjects  were  almost  unan- 
imous in  assigning  to  men  exclusively  tasks  like 
building  roads,  repairing  cars,  and  fixing  plumb- 
ing. Women  were  seen  almost  exclusively  as 
agents  in  cleaning  the  home,  caring  for  clothing, 
and  teaching  household  skills  to  girls.  There  was 
greater  agreement  on  activities  that  belonged  to 
men  than  on  those  that  belonged  to  women,  indi- 
cating that  men  are  seen  as  invading  woman's 
work  more  than  vice  versa.  However,  the  basic 
differences  were  clear:  while  men  may  climb 
snowcapped  mountains,  go  to  the  sea,  or  capture 
tigers,  women  generally  remain  close  to  home, 
serving,  comforting,  making  small  decisions,  and 
having  coffee  in  the  afternoon. 

Some  items  that  were  seen  as  belonging  equally 
to  both  sexes  suggest  that  women  are  no  longer 
seen  as  the  major  carriers  of  "culture"  or  support- 
ers of  organized  religion.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
large  number  of  items  (32  or  20  per  cent  of  the 
total  list)  fell  victim  to  disagreement,  so  that  they 
received  no  consensual  assignment.  These  in- 
cluded aspects  of  child-rearing,  work,  recreation, 
family,  and  social  life.5  They  may  indicate  areas 
of  flexibility  or  flux  in  the  culture,  but  they  surely 
show  that  great  variability  exists  in  the  sex-role 
patterns  to  which  the  children  are  exposed. 

In  addition,  a  broad  range  of  individual  reaction, 
as  measured  by  the  responses  indicating  equal 
participation  of  men  and  women  in  a  given  activ- 
ity, was  found.  The  tendency  to  give  this  response 
had  a  high  statistical  consistency6  and  exhibited 
a  wide  range,  running  from  less  than  one  per  cent 
of  all  responses  to  well  over  50  per  cent.  Ob- 
viously, tremendous  individual  divergencies  exist 
in  the  definition  of  sex-role  by  activities  —  diver- 
gencies which  do  not  seem  to  be  significantly 
associated  with  age,  sex,  socioeconomic  status,  or 
mother's  work-status.  The  tendency  to  see  the 
roles  of  men  and  women  as  rigidly  separated  or 
companionately  shared  seems  an  individual  mat- 
ter, fairly  well  established  by  the  age  of  eight. 

PERCEPTION  OF  SEX-ROLE  ATTITUDES 

Establishing  that  children  clearly  perceive  sepa- 
rable sex  roles  as  defined  by  the  activities  of  social 
living  was  only  a  necessary  first  step  in  the  study. 

5  Ruth  E.  Hartley,  "Current  Patterns  in  Sex-roles:  Children's 
Perspectives,**  Journal  of  the  National  Association  of  Women 
Deans  and  Counselors,  25  (1961),  pp.  3-13;  and  Ruth  E.  Hartley* 
"Sex-roles  and  Urban  Youth:  Some  Developmental  Perspectives," 
Bulletin  on  Family  Development,  2  (1961),  pp.  1-12. 
'This  is  shown  by  a  split-half  reliability  coefficient,  with 
Spearman-Brown,  of  .90. 
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Also  of  interest  was  the  question  of  children's 
assessment  of  women's  feelings  concerning  the 
things  they  were  supposed  to  do.  Did  girls,  for 
example,  see  women  as  disliking  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  activities  assigned  to  them? 

The  structured  technique  used  for  this  portion 
of  the  inquiry  consisted  of  135  pictures  of  women 
involved  in  different  activities,  nontraditional 
as  well  as  traditional,  and  an  additional  25  items 
from  the  RDA  series,  representing  activities  for 
which  pictures  of  women  actually  carrying  out 
the  activity  were  unobtainable.  The  range  of 
reference  equalled  that  of  the  RDA  series.  This 
was  called  the  Role  Situations  or  RS  series. 

Only  eight-  and  eleven-year-old  girls  were  ex- 
posed to  this  complete  series.  They  were  asked 
whether  they  would  like  or  dislike  participating 
in  each  of  the  pictured  activities  when  they  grew 
up  and  whether  they  thought  women  in  general 
liked  or  disliked  each.  The  two  sets  of  inquiries 
were  made  at  different  sessions,  separated  in  time 
by  at  least  a  week. 

Results  were  assessed  by  comparison  with  sex 
assignments  made  on  the  RDA  series.  Of  the  RS 
activities,  133  had  counterparts  or  equivalents  in 
the  RDA  measure.  Of  these,  53  received  con- 
sensual male  assignments  and  37,  consensual 
female  assignment.  Of  the  37  "female"  items,  28 
or  76  per  cent  were  judged  to  be  definitely  (con- 
sensually)  liked  by  women,  4  or  11  per  cent  as 
definitely  disliked,  and  4  were  disagreed  upon. 
Of  the  53  "male"  items,  40  or  76  per  cent  were 
judged  to  be  definitely  disliked  by  women,  5 
(about  9  per  cent)  were  seen  as  liked,7  and  7  were 
not  agreed  on. 

Superficially,  these  figures  seem  to  add  up  to 
a  picture  of  considerable  feminine  contentment 
with  sex-role  assignments  and  little  perception  of 
cross-sex  striving.  However,  examination  of  the 
individual  items  suggests  different  implications. 
The  four  disliked  female  activities  were  scrubbing 
a  floor,  tidying  a  room,  washing  dishes,  and  wash- 
ing clothes.  Other  items  which  fewer  than  half 
the  subjects  saw  as  being  liked  were  vacuuming 
and  ironing.  When  one  considers  that,  according 
to  one  survey,8  55  per  cent  of  homemaking  time 

7  The  "masculine"  activities  seen  as  definitely  liked  by  women 
were   these:   playing  with  a  young  boy;   shopping  for  men's 
clothing;  working  as  a  doctor;  being  "boss"  in  an  office;  and 
going  fishing.  Seven  additional  "masculine"  activities  were  given 
a   substantial   but   not   consensual   number    of   "women    like" 
judgments:  working  with  a  microscope;  giving  a  sermon;  super- 
vising workmen  in  home  repairs;  buying  theatre  tickets;  helping 
a  boy  with  a  bicycle;  hiking;  and  driving  a  motor  scooter. 

8  Elizabeth  Wiegand,   Use  of  Tune  by  Fnfi-time  and  Part-time 
Homemakers   in   Relation   to  Home  Management,   Ithaca,   New 
York:  Cornell  University,  1954. 


is  devoted  to  dish-washing,  care  of  the  house,  and 
care  of  clothing,  all  heavily  weighted  with  "dis- 
liked" activities,  the  impression  of  contentment  is 
considerably  abraded.  Perhaps  it  is  encouraging 
that  all  "female"  child-care  items  involving  actual 
parent-child  contact  were  assessed  as  "liked,"  as 
well  as  cooking,  shopping,  and  sewing.  Unfortu- 
nately, according  to  the  survey  mentioned  above, 
only  about  15  per  cent  of  women's  domestic  work 
time  is  devoted  to  these  activities. 

It  would  appear  that  some  degree  of  frustration 
and  compulsion  in  the  role  definitions  of  women 
is  apparent  to  children.  The  next  step  was  to  in- 
vestigate the  relationship  between  the  perceptions 
of  women's  attitudes  and  the  attitudes  subjects 
were  forming  toward  their  own  participation  in 
adult  activities.  On  96  items  of  the  RS  measure, 
the  girls  took  about  the  same  position  they  had 
judged  women  to  take.  Of  the  remaining  items, 
19  prompted  more  anticipated  dislike  and  15 
prompted  more  anticipated  liking.  The  latter 
related  mainly  to  household  tasks  and  recreation 
of  a  masculine  kind;  the  more  heavily  disliked 
items  were  almost  all  ways  of  earning  a  living.9 
This  negative  attitude  toward  work  was  shown 
in  another  segment  of  the  study  to  be  discussed 
in  some  detail  below. 

Here  it  seems  desirable  to  point  out  that  group- 
ing the  data  obscures  enormous  individual  differ- 
ences which  may  be  of  more  clinical  interest  than 
the  general  developmental  picture.  The  possibility 
of  detecting  difficulties  in  adjustment  to  sex-role 
demands  through  use  of  the  techniques  described 
was  highlighted  by  examination  of  individual 
protocols.10  For  example,  a  look  at  the  responses 
given  by  two  contrasting  subjects,  both  eleven 
years  old,  but  one  seeming  very  "boyish"  to  her 
teachers  and  the  other  very  "feminine,"  shows 
great  differences. 

In  contrast  to  the  grouped  data  described  above, 
the  "boyish"  girl  indicated  an  anticipated  liking 
for  only  9  per  cent  of  the  role  behaviors  she  per- 
ceived as  typically  feminine.  The  "feminine"  girl 
was  positive  about  50  per  cent  of  such  activities. 
The  "boyish*'  subject  anticipated  liking  for  23  per 
cent  of  the  items  she  judged  typically  masculine; 
the  "feminine"  subject  liked  only  5  per  cent  of 
such  items. 

The  greatest  contrast  between  these  two  girls 
appeared  in  the  relationship  between  their  own 

*  Ruth  E.  Hartley*  ''Current  Patterns  in  Sex-roles;  Children's 
Perspectives/'  op.  cit. 

16  Rath  E.  Hartley  and  Aaron  Klain,  "Sex -role  Concepts  Anatmg 
Elementary  School  Girls/'  Marriage  and  Family  Living,  &  (16Sfi(J, 
pp,  S&-S4. 
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anticipated  preferences  for  adult  activities  and 
the  attitudes  they  assigned  to  adult  women.  The 
"feminine"  girl  was  in  almost  complete  agreement 
with  her  perceptions  of  what  women  like  to  do. 
She  disliked  only  one  such  item  and  was  uncertain 
about  six.  The  "boyish"  girl  disliked  19  such 
items  and  was  in  doubt  about  19.  In  her  total 
assessment  of  women's  "likes,"  she  included  9  ac- 
tivities she  had  given  male  assignments;  the 
"feminine"  girl  included  only  2  such  items  in  her 
assessment. 

The  general  impression  created  by  these  data  is 
that  one  child  is  comfortably  adjusted  to  the  world 
of  sex-roles  as  she  sees  it,  while  the  other  lacks 
anchorage  in  it.  The  latter  sees  herself  as  dis- 
liking a  substantial  area  of  activity  she  perceives 
as  part  of  the  feminine  role  and  sees  women  as 
being  excluded  from  a  number  of  things  they 
would  like  to  do.  However,  the  lack  of  anchorage 
was  not  acknowledged  openly  by  this  subject  in 
any  of  her  spontaneous  verbal  materials. 

PERCEPTIONS  OF  WORK-ROLES  AND 
RESPONSE  TO  SEPARATION 

As  an  area  which  may  become  increasingly  im- 
portant for  women,  it  was  thought  important  to 
find  out  how  children  assessed  the  work-role,  for 
men  as  well  as  for  women,  and  how  they  per- 
ceived the  separations  from  family  members  in- 
volved in  fulfilling  this  role.  For  this  part  of  the 
study,  the  subjects  were  shown  pictures  represent- 
ing a  woman  leaving  a  small  child,  a  man  leaving 
a  small  child,  and  a  man  leaving  a  woman  and  two 
children.  Later,  for  some  of  the  subjects,  the 
following  pictures  were  added:  a  woman  leaving 
a  man;  a  woman  going  away,  her  child  in  a  pre- 
school group;  a  woman  going  away,  her  child  in 
an  elementary  school  class.  The  subjects  were 
told  in  each  case  that  the  departing  person  was 
going  to  work  and  were  then  queried  about  the 
feelings  of  each  individual  involved  in  the  situa- 
tion. Responses  were  analyzed  in  relation  to  three 
components:  the  feeling  of  each  adult  about  the 
total  situation;  the  feeling  of  each  adult  about  his 
or  her  work  per  se;  and  the  feelings  of  those  left 
behind.11 

Of  the  143  subjects  who  gave  scorable  re- 
sponses, 64  per  cent  perceived  the  women  as  being 
reluctant  to  leave  a  little  child  at  home.  The 
discomfort  perception  rose  steadily  with  age, 
from  53  per  cent  at  age  5  to  73  per  cent  at  11. 
None  of  the  other  variables  showed  a  significant 

11  Ruth  E.  Hartley,  "Children's  Concepts  of  Male  and  Female 
Roles,"  op.  cit. 


effect  —  not  sex,  class,  or  mother's  work-status. 

In  relation  to  the  father's  going  to  work  and 
leaving  a  child,  69  per  cent  thought  the  father  felt 
unhappy.  Here,  also,  the  age  trend  was  strong, 
going  from  53  percent  at  age  5  to  83  per  cent  at  11. 
Clearly  these  subjects  did  not  see  the  parents' 
going  to  work  as  a  desired  escape  from  their  chil- 
dren. However,  when  the  children  being  left  were 
pictured  as  occupied  in  groups,  either  in  school 
classes  or  play  groups,  subjects  did  not  perceive 
any  discomfort  in  the  departing  adult  nor  in  the 
children  left  behind.  (In  the  versions  in  which 
a  small  child  was  left  at  home,  with  no  care-taking 
agent  shown  in  the  pictures,  the  verdict  was  unan- 
imous that  the  child  felt  badly.) 

Of  108  responses  scorable  for  attitude  toward 
work  per  se,  45  per  cent  of  the  subjects  thought 
the  woman  disliked  it  and  39  per  cent  thought  the 
man  did.  Relatively  more  boys  than  girls  thought 
the  man  disliked  work  —  54  per  cent  of  the  boys 
to  33  per  cent  of  the  girls.  Again,  increase  of 
negative  judgments  went  with  increase  in  age. 
Regarding  the  woman  leaving  a  small  child,  61  per 
cent  of  the  eleven-year-olds  thought  she  did  not 
like  working,  compared  with  30  per  cent  of  those 
eight  years  old.  Concerning  the  man,  the  figures 
were  44  per  cent  for  the  older  subjects  and  29  per 
cent  for  the  younger  (excluding  five-year-olds). 

It  is  clear  that  women  are  thought  to  dislike 
outside  work  more  than  are  men,  but  another 
interesting  difference  came  through  when  sub- 
jects were  asked  what  the  adults  would  rather  do 
than  work.  Women  were  seen  as  preferring  to 
take  care  of  their  homes  and  families,  but  men 
were  seen  as  preferring  recreation  —  "having  a 
good  time,'*  "going  to  a  ball  game,"  "going  fishing." 

MALE-ROLE  PREFERMENT,  FEMALE-ROLE 
REJECTION  IN  CHILDHOOD 

It  has  often  been  asserted  that  females  —  chil- 
dren and  adults  —  reject  their  own  sex-roles  be- 
cause the  culture  is  male-oriented,  male-role 
activities  have  greater  prestige  than  female-role 
activities,  and  male  children  are  more  highly  re- 
garded than  female  children.12  Particularly  per- 
tinent to  this  study  is  the  implication  that  young 
children  are  cognizant  of  a  general  preference  for 

"Daniel  Brown,  "Sex-role  Preference  in  Young  Children," 
Psychological  Monographs,  70:14  (1956),  pp.  1-19;  Daniel  Brown, 
"Sex-role  Development  in  a  Changing  Culture,"  Psychological 
Bulletin,  54  (May,  1958),  pp.  232-242;  S.  Dinitz,  R.  Dynes,  and 
A.  Clarke,  "Preferences  for  Male  or  Female  Children:  Traditional 
or  Affectional,"  Marriage  and  Family  Living,  16  (May,  1954),  pp. 
128-130;  and  David  B.  Lynn,  "A  Note  on  Sex  Differences  in  the 
Development  of  Masculine  and  Feminine  Identification,"  Psycho- 
logical Review,  66:2  (1959),  pp.  126-135. 
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males  and  that  this  functions  causatively  as  a 
determinant  in  the  etiology  of  early  sex-role 
acceptance  and  internalization.13  The  present  ap- 
proach to  examining  the  validity  of  these  assump- 
tions was  two-pronged,  consisting  of  separate 
techniques  for  obtaining  data  bearing  on  children's 
perception  of  a  generalized  preference  for  males 
and  on  female  children's  preferences  for  male- 
role  activities  at  childhood  levels. 

Data  for  the  assessment  of  perception  of  sex 
preference  were  obtained  by  requesting  subjects 
to  complete  this  story:  "A  man  and  a  woman 
were  married  and  did  not  have  any  children,  so 
they  wanted  to  adopt  one.  When  they  went  to  a 
place  where  there  were  children  for  adoption, 
they  had  to  choose  between  a  boy  and  a  girl. 
Which  do  you  think  the  husband  wanted?  Which 
did  the  wife  want?"14 

Scorable  responses  were  obtained  from  120 
boys  and  girls  (eight  and  eleven  years  old).  No 
generalized  partiality  for  either  sex  was  revealed: 
the  240  responses  (one  for  each  parent)  break 
down  into  110  for  males,  115  for  females,  and  15 
"no  preference."  There  was  a  marked  tendency  to 
assume  that  each  adult  would  want  a  child  of  the 
same  sex  as  him-  or  herself.  This  assumption  was 
shown  in  78  per  cent  of  all  responses.  Sex  of 
the  subject  showed  no  significant  effect. 

When  the  subjects  were  asked  what  sex  children 
they,  in  adulthood,  would  like  to  have,  the  same 
tendency  persisted,  but  with  greater  use  of  the 
"no  preference"  category.  Of  119  scorable  re- 
sponses, 55  per  cent  were  of  the  same-sex  variety 
and  40  per  cent  showed  no  preference.  These  data 
failed  to  reveal  any  belief  that  males  are  generally 
preferred  by  parents. 

Our  data  on  cross-sex  striving  come  from  the 
use  of  a  series  of  56  pictures,15  referring  to  a  broad 
range  of  child-level  activities,  including  places 
where  one  might  play,  toys  and  recreational  activi- 
ties, and  home  tasks  and  services.  This  was  called 
the  Role  Distribution,  Children,  series  or  RDC.16 

First,  subjects  were  asked  to  indicate  in  which 
of  the  pictured  activities  each  liked  or  ever  had 
liked  to  participate.  At  a  later  session,  they  were 
asked  to  indicate  for  each  activity  whether  it  was 

33  Daniel  Brown,  "Sex-role  Preference  in  Young  Children,"  op. 
cit. 

*  Ruth  E.  Hartley,  Francis  P,  Hardesty,  and  David  S.  Gorfein, 
"Children's  Perceptions  and  Expressions  of  Sex-Preference," 
Child  Development,  33  (March,  1962),  pp.  221-227. 
&  For  details  of  content  and  of  results,  item  by  item,  see  Ruth  E. 
Hartley  and  Francis  P.  Hardesty,  "Children's  Perceptions  of  Sex 
Roles  in  Childhood,"  Journal  of  Genetic  Psychology,  105  (1964), 
pp.  45,  48. 

35  Ruth  E.  Hartley  and  Francis  P.  Hardesty,  "Children's  Percep- 
tions of  Sex  Roles  in  Childhood,**  op.  cit. 


performed  usually  by  boys,  by  girls,  by  both,  or 
by  neither.  Responses  from  131  eight-  and  eleven- 
year-old  subjects  agreed  in  attributing  16  activities 
to  girls,  20  to  boys,  and  5  equally  to  both.  There 
was  marked  disagreement  on  15  items.  The  item 
assignments  on  which  consensual  agreement  was 
reached  were  traditional,  with  the  list  of  activities 
for  boys  including  a  broader  range  of  places  to 
play  and  a  greater  proportion  of  recreational  ac- 
tivities than  that  assigned  to  girls.  Despite  this 
apparently  broader  scope  of  activities  for  boys, 
and  proportionately  more  "play"  items,  only  one 
"boy"  item  was  consensually  "liked"  by  the  girls: 
playing  with  electric  trains.  Not  one  of  the  con- 
sensually  assigned  "girl"  activities,  though  many 
were  service  items,  was  consensually  rejected.  So 
consistent  was  rejection  of  opposite-sex  items  that 
a  shorter  form  of  RDC,  consisting  of  30  items, 
unequivocally  differentiated  between  the  sexes.17 

Another  popular  belief  put  to  the  test  was  that 
enthusiasm  for  activities  traditionally  considered 
masculine  is  a  sure  sign  of  the  rejection  of  the 
female  role.  On  the  contrary,  a  significant  positive 
correlation  (.34)  between  anticipated  acceptance 
of  women's  role-behaviors  and  anticipated  liking 
for  "masculine"  activities  emerged.18  On  the  short 
form  of  the  RDC  mentioned  earlier,  it  was  clear 
that  liking  the  "boy"  activities  did  not  go  with 
reciprocal  rejection  of  "girl"  activities.  The  cor- 
relation between  the  respective  sets  of  preferences 
was  almost  zero  (r  ~  .10).19 

Two  kinds  of  inferences  seem  implicit  in  these 
data.  For  one  thing,  they  suggest  that  receptive 
and  positive  people  are  likely  to  be  receptive  and 
positive  about  many  kinds  of  things.  This  inter- 
pretation is  in  line  with  the  findings  of  other  in- 
vestigators which  indicate  that  women  who  like 
their  work  are  also  likely  to  be  warm  and  accept- 
ing to  their  families20  and  that  people  who  accept 
themselves  also  tend  to  accept  other  people21 
and  their  own  social  milieu.22 

17  Details   of  this  form  can  be  found   in   Ruth  E.  Hartley,   "A 
Developmental  View  of  Female  Sex-role  Definition  and  Identifica- 
tion,"  Merrill-Palmer  Quarterly  of  Behavior  and  Development, 
10:1  (1964),  pp.  10,  11,  12. 

18  Ruth  E.  Hartley,   "Current  Patterns  in   Sex-roles:   Children's 
Perspectives,"  op.  cit. 

**  Ruth  E.  Hartley  and  Francis  P.  Hardesty,  "Children's  Percep- 
tions of  Sex-roles  in  Childhood,"  op.  cit. 

20  R.  S.  Weiss  and  N.  W.  Samuelson,  Social  Holes  of  American 
Women:  Their  Contribution  to  a  Sense  of  Usefulness  and  Impor- 
tance, Ann  Arbor,  Michigan:  Survey  Research  Center,  University 
of  Michigan,  1957. 

»  E,  L.  Phillips,  "Attitude  Toward  Self  and  Others,"  Journal  of 
Consulting  Psychology,  15  (1951) ,  pp.  79-81. 

—  Ruth  E.  Hartley,  "Personal  Characteristics  and  the  Acceptance 
of  Secondary  Groups  as  Reference  Groups,"  Journal  of  Indi- 
vidual Psychology,  13  (1957),  pp.  45-55;  and  Ruth  B,  Hartley, 
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Secondly,  the  data  yielded  by  the  RDC  series 
emphasize  the  need  to  distinguish  between  histori- 
cal trends  and  personal  dynamics  in  sex-role  de- 
velopment. While  girls  may  now  be  doing  more 
of  the  sort  of  thing  which  only  boys  did  in  former 
years,  for  each  girl  growing  into  a  specific  sex-role 
status  currently,  these  activities  are  clearly  in- 
cluded within  her  perceptions  of  the  female  role 
and  do  not  represent  cross-sex  intrusion.  What 
she  clearly  identifies  as  typically  associated  with 
the  opposite  sex  on  an  exclusive  basis,  she  tends 
to  shun. 

IMPACT  OF  SELECTED  VARIABLES 

For  a  variety  of  reasons  we  chose  to  examine 
the  effects  of  sex,  age,  socioeconomic  level,  and 
mother's  working  status  in  relation  to  our  sub- 
jects* perceptions  of  sex-roles.  For  this,  subgroups 
matched  on  the  independent  variables,  differing 
only  on  the  dependent  variable  specific  to  the 
respective  comparisons,  were  drawn  from  the 
total  sample  and  their  response  distributions 
compared.23 

Differences  Associated  with  Age 

These  data  are  limited  to  eight-  and  eleven-year- 
old  female  subjects.  Aside  from  the  work-oriented 
assessments  discussed  earlier,  the  most  striking 
differences  associated  with  age  came  from  assess- 
ment of  women's  feelings  about  activities.  The 
older  girls  showed  a  significant  increase  in  nega- 
tive judgments  —  an  increase  which  was  not  sim- 
ply an  increase  in  selectivity  with  age.  Forty  items, 
both  vocational  and  home  oriented,  contributed 
markedly  to  this  perceived  narrowing  of  prefer- 
ences. One  outstanding  effect  was  the  dropping 
of  a  number  of  traditionally  masculine  items  from 
the  "like"  list.  When  the  girls  reported  how  they 
thought  they  would  feel  about  the  RS  activi- 
ties, the  older  girls  again  showed  more  rejec- 
tion for  traditionally  masculine  activities,  com- 
bined with  more  liking  for  home,  personal, 

Affirmative  Personality  Trends  and  Response  to  New  Groups, 
New  York:  The  City  College,  1958  (mimeo). 
**  For  example,  of  the  subgroups  used  for  sex  comparisons,  one 
was  composed  of  girls  and  one  of  boys,  but  each  contained  the 
same  proportion  of  subjects  eight  and  eleven  years  old,  coming 
from  upper-middle  and  lower-middle  class  homes  and  having 
working  or  nonworking  mothers.  Three  sets  of  subgroup  pairs 
were  composed  entirely  of  girls.  Numbers  of  subjects  in  the 
respective  subgroups  were  as  follows:  for  age  comparisons,  28 
in  each  subgroup  (56  in  all};  for  class  comparisons,  28  in  each 
subgroup;  for  mother's  working  status,  20  in  each  subgroup; 
for  sex  comparisons,  34  in  each  subgroup.  In  each  subgroup, 
the  combinations  of  variables  under  control  were  represented 
equally,  except  for  the  sex-compaiison  subgroups,  where  eleven- 
year-olds  with  working  mothers  were  overrepresented. 


recreational,  and  vocational  activities,  mainly  of 
a  traditionally  feminine  or  relatively  neutral  sort. 
In  general  the  differences  in  anticipated  pref- 
erences seemed  to  indicate  movement  in  the 
direction  of  traditional  femininity  and  upper-class 
occupations. 

Differences  Associated  with  Sex  of  Subjects 

The  "Mars"  query  included  questions  about 
boys  and  girls  as  well  as  men  and  women.  In 
their  responses,  girls  mentioned  significantly  more 
items  for  girls  than  they  did  for  boys.  Boys  men- 
tioned approximately  equal  numbers  of  items  for 
each  sex.  Compared  with  the  female  subjects,  the 
boys  mentioned  significantly  more  items  for  males. 
They  also  mentioned  significantly  more  items  for 
female  roles  than  girls  did  for  male  roles,  while 
they  equalled  the  girls  in  female-role  item-men- 
tions. This  suggests  that  boys  may  be  more  sen- 
sitive to  what  is  specifically  female-appropriate 
than  are  girls  to  male-appropriate  behaviors.  This 
supports  the  theory  that  the  dynamics  of  sex-role 
identification  in  males  is  basically  different  from 
the  female  version,  with  greater  need  for  early 
awareness  of  opposite-sex  definitions  among 
males. 

In  response  to  the  adult  section  of  the  "Mars** 
query,  more  boys  (37  per  cent)  than  girls  (23  per 
cent)  mentioned  traditionally  female  domestic  ac- 
tivities as  things  men  need  to  know  how  to  do. 
This  may  also  be  evidence  of  differential  sensi- 
tivity. In  the  "going-to-work"  inquiry  described 
earlier,  a  larger  proportion  of  boys  (54  per  cent) 
than  girls  (33  per  cent)  thought  a  man  might  have 
negative  feelings  about  his  work. 

Although  boys  and  girls  differed  significantly  on 
relatively  few  sex  assignments  of  activities  on  the 
RDA  and  the  RDC  measures,  the  direction  of  dis- 
agreement is  interesting.  In  9  out  of  the  11  items 
showing  decisive  disagreement,  the  girls  saw  more 
exclusively  female  participation  than  did  the 
boys.24 

Another  lack  of  agreement  between  the  sexes 
emerged  when  the  girls  were  asked  if  they  thought 
they  would  work  after  they  were  married  and  the 
boys  were  asked  if  they  thought  their  wives 
would  work.  The  proportion  of  girls  who  indi- 
cated they  planned  to  work  was  significantly 
higher  than  the  proportion  of  boys  who  said  they 
would  let  their  wives  work. 


*  For  details  of  these  differences,  see  Ruth  E.  Hartley,  "Sex-roles 
and  Urban  Youth:  Some  Developmental  Perspectives,*'  Bulletin 
on  Family  Development,  2:1  (1961),  p.  4;  end  Ruth  E.  Hartley 
and  Francis  P.  Hardest?,  "Children's  Perceptions  of  Sex  Roles 
in  Childhood/*  op.  cit,  p.  47. 
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Differences  Associated  with 
Socioeconomic  Status 

Not  long  ago  it  was  the  fashion  to  blame  the 
higher  education  of  women  for  all  the  ills  of  their 
personal  and  marital  adjustments,  but  these  data 
suggest  that  the  damage  is  done  long  before  the 
college  years.  When  comparison  was  made  of 
the  responses  of  upper-  and  lower-middle  class 
girls  showing  anticipated  liking  for  the  activities 
of  the  RS  measure,  the  upper-middles  showed  un- 
mistakably less  enthusiasm  for  the  traditional 
female  domestic  activities.25  They  were  not  more 
positive  about  going  to  work,  but  they  were  defi- 
nitely Jess  positive  about  many  of  the  things 
women  do  when  they  stay  at  home.  And  these 
young  girls  had  certainly  not  been  undermined 
by  the  subversive  effects  of  higher  education. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  this  group  also  assumed 
that  "most  women"  reacted  comparatively  nega- 
tively to  many  vocational  and  domestic  activities. 
In  fact,  they  gave  more  negative  or  fewer  positive 
responses  to  85  out  of  105  items  on  which  compar- 
isons could  be  made.26  The  upper-middle  class 
girls  gave  more  favorable  responses  than  the 
lower-middles  to  only  7  items,  5  of  which  fell  in 
the  recreational  category. 

The  negative  showing  of  the  upper-middle  class 
girls  is  probably  partly  due  to  preponderance  of 
utilitarian  activities  in  our  measures.  The  picture 
of  the  upper-middle  class  adult  female  which 
emerges  is  one  with  marked  managerial  and  frivo- 
lous components,  in  contrast  to  the  service  com- 
mitment of  the  lower-middle  class  girl.  These 
contrasting  patterns  of  acceptance  suggest  that 
sex-role  criteria  need  to  be  qualified  by  economic 
reference  as  well  as  by  age  and  sex.  In  using 
measures  of  "femininity"  or  "masculinity,"  one 
may  have  to  choose  between  generalizability  and 
validity,  or  between  validity  and  availability.27 

An  interesting  footnote  to  the  social  class  differ- 
ences is  that  significantly  fewer  upper-middle  class 
girls  were  sure  that  girls  were  the  preferred  sex 
in  the  family.  When  matched  groups  of  14  sub- 
jects each  were  compared,  only  50  per  cent  of  the 
upper-level  girls  thought  mothers  might  prefer 
girls  (on  the  "adoption  story"  completion),  while 
99.9  per  cent  of  the  lower-middles  did.  When  pos- 
sible choices  of  the  mother  and  the  father  in  the 


E.  Hartley,  "Current  Patterns  in  Sex-Roles:  Children's 
Perspectives,"  op.  cit. 
» Ibid. 

*  Clark  E»  Vincent,  "Implications  of  Changes  in  Mate-Female 
Role  Expectations  lor  Interpreting  Male-Female  Scores,0  Mar- 
riage and  the  Family,  28  (May,  1966J,  pp.  196-199. 


adoption  story  were  combined,  only  28  per  cent 
of  the  upper-middle  class  girls'  responses  favored 
girls,  while  57  per  cent  of  the  lower  economic 
subjects  (of  the  matching  group)  did. 

Differences  Associated  with  the 
Work-Status  of  the  Mother 

Some  of  the  effects  associated  with  the  presence 
of  a  working  mother  were  unexpected.  For  exam- 
ple, daughters  of  working  mothers  did  not  see 
women  as  rejecting  traditional  domestic  assign- 
ments more  than  daughters  of  nonworking  moth- 
ers. In  fact,  they  reported  more  positive  responses 
toward  several  homemaking  tasks.  They  also  saw 
women  as  liking  a  wider  range  of  occupations  and 
recreations  and  as  being  less  restricted  in  their 
movements,  in  relation  to  the  sorts  of  places  they 
might  like  to  go. 

More  daughters  of  nonworking  mothers  chose 
the  vocation  of  "housewife"  for  adulthood,  and 
more  daughters  of  working  mothers  mentioned 
professional  and  vocational  choices  and  thought 
they  would  continue  to  work  after  marriage. 
Fewer  daughters  of  working  mothers  thought  work 
had  unpleasant  connotations  for  women  (37  per 
cent  compared  with  54  per  cent  of  nonworking 
mothers'  daughters).  More  offspring  of  working 
mothers  thought  a  man  might  find  going  to  work 
unpleasant  (45  per  cent  compared  with  34  per 
cent  of  the  others). 

In  relation  to  sex  assignment  of  activities,  girls 
with  working  mothers  did  not  give  significantly 
more  egalitarian  responses  than  girls  with  non- 
working  mothers,  but  they  did  give  more  such 
responses.  They  did  seem  to  perceive  significantly 
less  "frustration"  in  the  woman's  role  assign- 
ments.28 

A  difference  in  assessment  of  parental  sex  pref- 
erence is  also  of  interest.  While  not  differing  from 
daughters  of  nonworking  mothers  in  assessment 
of  the  mother's  preference  in  the  adoption  story, 
significantly  more  working  mothers*  daughters 
thought  fathers  might  also  prefer  girls.  These  data 
seem  to  indicate  that  having  a  working  mother 
has  a  positive  impact  on  daughters.  This  is  in  line 
with  findings  by  other  investigators,  and  may  refer 
to  sons  as  well.29  The  findings  in  relation  to  the 


56  An  index  of  "frustration"  was  derived  by  totalling  all  the 
"male"  activities,  as  designated  by  the  subject,  which  the  sub- 
ject reported  woman  as  liking*  and  all  the  "female"  activities 
seen  as  disliked  by  women.  Egalitarian  responses  ("both"  or 
"neither")  on  RDA  could  lower  the  "frustration"  score. 
9  Ruth  E.  Hartley,  "What  Aspects  of  Child  Behavior  Should  Be 
Studied  in  Relation  to  Maternal  Employment,*1  in  Research 
Issues  Belated  to  the  Effects  of  Maternal  Employment  OH 
Children,  etL  by  Alberta  Stegel,  University  Park,  Pennsylvania: 
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working-mother  variable  suggest  that  having  a 
ivorking  mother  prepares  a  girl  more  realistically 
than  having  a  completely  "domestic"  mother  for 
taking  her  place  as  an  adult  female  in  the  social 
scene,  in  view  of  the  increasing  proportion  of  wom- 
en remaining  in  the  work  force  during  maturity. 

A  NOTE  ON  MALE  SEX-ROLES 

Although  the  focus  of  this  study  was  on  wom- 
en's roles,  the  data  collected  from  the  male  sub- 
jects were  provocative.'1-  They  seemed  to  show 
four  major  patterns  of  response  to  male  sex-role 
pressures:  fa)  overstriving  with  explicit  hostility 
expressed  against  the  opposite  sex  and  with 
marked  rigidity  concerning  the  differentiation  be- 
tween the  role  activities  assigned  to  men  and  to 
women;  fb)  overstriving  with  less  hostility,  but 
with  marked  rigidity;  (c)  a  tendency  to  give  up  the 
struggle,  \vith  protest  against  societal  expectations; 
(d)  a  well-balanced,  positive  role  implementation 
of  the  male  role  showing  clear  differentiation  be- 
tween concepts  of  male  and  of  female  roles,  but 
with  an  understanding  of  the  complementary  rela- 
tionships between  the  roles  and  marked  flexibility 
In  relation  to  the  activities  assignable  to  them. 

Inspection  of  the  boys'  protocols  and  teachers1 
reports  suggested  that  intense  cross-sex  hostility 
and  suspicion,  anxiety  about  adequacy,  and 
marked  inflexibility  tended  to  go  together  and  to 
be  associated  with  general  difficulties  in  adjust- 
ment. Since  an  effort  was  made  to  include  only 
"normal1*  subjects  in  our  samples,  these  phenom- 
ena suggest  that  socialization  practices  by  which 
male  sex-roles  are  defined  and  instigated  should 
be  closely  scrutinized  for  broad  mental  health 
implications.  It  might  be  well  also  to  reassess 
behavior  which  we  have  accepted  casually  as  a 
"normal"  and  necessary  accompaniment  of  the 
developmental  process  in  relation  to  male  role 
implementation. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Data  gathered  from  157  children,  mostly  female, 
aged  five,  eight,  and  eleven  years  old  respectively, 
with  upper-middle  and  lower-middle  socioeco- 
nomic  backgrounds  represented  equally  in  the  two 
upper  age  brackets  and  with  working  mothers  and 
nonworking  mothers  similarly  represented,  sug- 
gest the  following  conclusions: 

Department  of  Child  Development,  Pennsylvania  State  University, 
1966,  pp.  41-50. 

30  Ruth  E.  Hartley,  "Sex-role  Pressures  and  the  Socialization  of 
the  Male  Child,*'  Psychology  Reports,  5  (1959),  pp.  457-468. 


1.  Children  in  these  samples  are  not  confused 
about  the  social  dimensions  of  male  and  fe- 
male sex-roles.    They  see  the  domestic  role 
as  central  for  women  and  the  work-role  as 
central  for  men.  Participation  of  either  sex  in 
the  area  of  major  responsibility  of  the  other 
is  seen  as  uhelping,"  not  intruding  or  taking 
over/'1 

2.  Most  children  in  these  samples  do  not  interpret 
parents'  going  to  work  as  rejection  of  other 
children.   They  assume  adults  work  because 
of  necessity. 

3.  A  substantial  proportion   of  subjects   think 
no  one  would  want  to  work  if  he  did  not  have 
to;  no  positive  aspects  of  the  work-role  seem 
to  be  perceived  by  them. 

4.  Some  frustration  is  perceived  as  attached  to 
the  activity  dimensions  of  the  female  role. 
Less  frustration  is  perceived  by  the  daughters 
of  working  mothers  than  by  the  daughters  of 
nonworking  mothers. 

5.  Liking  for  traditionally  male  activities  and 
that  for  traditionally  female  activities  are  not 
mutually  exclusive;  one  does  not  necessarily 
implicate  rejection  of  the  other. 

6.  Girls  tend  to  reject  strongly  most  activities 
which  they  have  identified  as  characteristi- 
cally male. 

7.  Children  in  this  age  range  do  not  perceive  any 
unisexual  preference  on  the  part  of  adults 
with  respect  to  children.  They  perceive  women 
as  preferring  girls  and  men  as  preferring  boys. 

8.  A  narrowing  of  preferences  to  those  tradition- 
ally feminine  is  shown  by  eleven-year-old  girls, 
as  compared  with  eight-year-old  subjects. 

9.  Boys  seem  more  sensitive  to  female-appropri- 
ate role  behaviors  than  girls  are  to  male-ap- 
propriate behaviors. 

10.  Boys  perceive  more  participation  of  males  in 
traditionally   female-role   activities   than   do 
girls. 

11.  Girls  from  upper-middle  socioeconomic  back- 
grounds perceive  the  positive  aspects  of  the 
female  sex-role  differently  from  the  way  girls 
from  lower-middle  class  backgrounds  do:  the 
former  see  the  managerial  aspects  as  positive; 
the  latter  accept,  equally,  the  managerial  and 
service  aspects. 

12.  Girls  from  lower-middle  class  backgrounds 
perceive  girls  as  the  favored  sex  in  families 
more  frequently  than  do  girls  from  upper- 
middle  class  backgrounds. 

91  Ruth  E.  Hartley,  "Some  Implications  of  Current  Changes  in 
Sex-role  Patterns,"  Merrill-Palmer  Quarterly  of  Behavior  and 
Development,  8  (1906},  pp.  153-164. 
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13.  Daughters  of  working  mothers  perceive  home- 
making  tasks  more  positively  than  do  daugh- 
ters of  nonworking  mothers. 

14.  More    daughters   of   working   mothers   than 
daughters  of  nonworking  mothers  anticipate 
having  an  out-of-home  career  and  working 
after  marriage. 

15.  The  work-role  per  se  seems  to  have  less  un- 
pleasant connotations  for  daughters  of  work- 
ing mothers  than  for  daughters  of  nonworking 
mothers. 

16.  Boys  seem  to  show  four  major  typical  patterns 
of  response  to  male  sex-role  pressures,  of 
which  three  seem  indicative  of  the  presence 
of  inadaptive  anxiety.  Intense  cross-sex  hostil- 
ity seems  to  be  associated  with  general  diffi- 
culties in  adjustment  and  suggests  the  need 
for  an  intensive  study  of  current  modes  of 
induction  of  male  sex-roles. 

17.  Anticipated  liking  for  "female"  and  "male" 
role  activities,   as  defined  by  the  subjects, 
seems   a  promising   diagnostic   measure   for 
identifying  girls  who  reject  female  role  iden- 
tification. 

18.  The  tendency  to  perceive  sex-appropriate  ac- 
tivities as  rigidly  differentiated  seems  to  be  an 
individual   characteristics   showing   a   broad 
range  in  terms  of  proportion  of  activities  so 
perceived  and  is  well  developed  by  eight  years 
of  age. 


32      Social  Class  and 
Conjugal  Role- 
Relationships* 

Lee  Rainwater 


This  article  offers  a  typology  of  conjugal  role- 
reiationships  which  can  be  used  as  an  independent 
or  dependent  variable  in  analysis  of  family  systems 
or  in  family  research.  Professor  Rainwater  looks  at 
conjugal  role-relationships  as  central  to  any  charac- 
terization of  family  life,  and  considers  the  variations 

*  Reprinted,  with  the  permission  of  the  author  and  the  publisher, 
from  Family  Design:  Marital  Sexuality,  Family  Size,  and  Contra- 
ception by  Lee  Rainwater,  pp.  28-60.  Copyright  ©  1965  by  Aldine 
Publishing  Company. 


from  class  to  class.  Three  types  of  conjugal  role- 
relationships  have  been  used  for  indentification  of 
couples  in  this  study:  "joint  conjugal  role-relation- 
ship,11 "intermediate  conjugal  role-relationship/' 
and  "segregated  conjugal  role-relationship."  Each 
type  expresses  the  degree  of  role  and  task  inte- 
gration of  the  couple  ranging  from  high  to  low  role 
complementarity. 

An  examination  shows  that  what  couples  say 
about  their  married  life  varies  greatly  from  class  to 
class.  Of  the  types  delineated  above,  the  joint  rela- 
tionship is  most  characteristic  of  the  upper-middle 
class,  the  segregated  of  the  lower-lower  class,  and 
the  intermediate  of  the  lower-middle  and  upper- 
lower  classes. 

Professor  Rainwater  then  takes  a  closer  look  at 
the  patterns  established  in  each  class. 

Conjugal  life  is  a  highly  variegated  and  complex 
experience,  and  each  of  its  aspects  can  be  exam- 
ined in  great  detail;  only  a  careful  evaluation  of 
the  many  aspects  of  family  interaction  can  present 
a  really  full  and  valid  picture  of  family  life.  Noting 
that  "the  general  functional  problems  facing  the 
family  are  analogous  to  those  facing  the  society 
as  a  whole,"  Bell  and  Vogel  (1960:19ff.)  delineate 
four  broad  functional  problems  of  activity  within 
the  nuclear  family:  [1)  task  performance,  (2)  fam- 
ily leadership,  (3)  integration  and  solidarity,  and 
(4)  pattern  maintenance.  Hess  and  Handel  (1959:4) 
outline  five  overlapping  major  processes  that  "give 
shape  to  the  flux  of  family  life":  (1)  establishing 
a  pattern  of  separateness  and  connectedness,  (2) 
establishing  a  satisfactory  congruence  of  images 
through  the  exchange  of  suitable  testimony,  (3) 
evolving  modes  of  interaction  into  central  family 
concerns  or  theses,  (4)  establishing  the  boundaries 
of  the  family's  world  of  experience,  and  (5)  deal- 
ing with  significant  biosocial  issues  of  family  life. 
Studying  total  families  with  these  knds  of  ques- 
tions in  mind  is  obviously  a  large  order  and  beyond 
the  scope  and  practical  requirements  of  the  pres- 
ent study. 

CONJUGAL  ROLE-RELATIONSHIPS 

However,  one  central  characteristic  of  families 
which  differentiates  them  from  each  other  and  has 
important  consequences  for  their  actions  lies  in 
the  nature  of  the  role-relationship  between  hus- 
band and  wife  —  their  typical  ways  of  organizing 
the  performance  of  tasks,  their  reciprocal  expec- 
tations, their  characteristic  ways  of  communicat- 
ing, and  the  kind  of  solidarity  that  exists  between 
them.  We  will  take  the  concept  of  conjugal  role- 
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relationship  as  central  in  our  characterization  of 
the  family  life  of  the  couples  studied.  We  will  use 
it  to  organize  our  presentation  in  this  chapter** 
of  variations  in  marital  relations  from  class  to 
class,  and  in  later  chapters  to  shed  light  on  the 
psychosocial  background  of  large  and  small  family 
preferences,  effective  and  ineffective  contracep- 
tive practice,  and  choice  of  contraceptive  method. 

Following  Bott  (1957:3),  we  mean  by  a  conjugal 
role-relationship  those  aspects  of  the  relationship 
between  husband  and  wife  that  consist  of  recip- 
rocal role  expectations  and  the  activities  of  each 
spouse  in  relation  to  the  other.  Thus,  a  characteri- 
zation of  the  conjugal  role-relationship  of  a  par- 
ticular couple  would  involve  many  of  the  dimen- 
sions cited  by  Bell  and  Vogel  and  by  Hess  and 
Handel.  Patterns  of  task  performance  and  expec- 
tations about  it  are  involved,  as  are  the  kinds  of 
family  leadership,  the  solidarity  characteristic  of 
couples,  and  the  value  systems  used  to  legitimate 
marital  role  execution.  Separateness  and  connect- 
edness (one  aspect  of  family  solidarity}  is  an  im- 
portant theme  in  characterizing  the  role-relation- 
ship, as  are  the  central  family  concerns  and  the 
way  the  couple  establishes  boundaries  for  its 
world.  Consensus  (congruence  of  images)  between 
the  partners  is  significantly  conditioned  by  the 
acceptance  each  partner  gives  to  the  role- 
relationship  as  it  has  developed  in  the  marriage. 

Bott  (1957:53-55)  sees  conjugal  role-relation- 
ships as  ranging  along  a  continuum  from  the 
"jointly  organized"  to  the  "highly  segregated." 
Following  her  conceptual  approach,  three  types  of 
conjugal  role-relationships  have  been  used  in 
characterizing  the  couples  in  this  study: 

1)  Joint  conjugal  role-relationship  refers  to  rela- 
tionships in  which  the  predominant  pattern  of 
marital  life  involves  activities  carried  out  by  hus- 
band and  wife  together  (shared)  or  the  same  ac- 
tivity carried  out  by  either  partner  at  different 
times  (interchangeable).  In  these  relationships, 
husband  and  wife  undertake  many  activities  (in- 
cluding recreation  as  well  as  task  performances) 
"together  with  a  minimum  of  task  differentiation 
and  separation  of  interest  They  not  only  plan  the 
affairs  of  the  family  together  but  also  exchange 
many  household  tasks  and  spend  much  of  their 
leisure  time  together."  In  discussing  family  life 
they  stress  the  value  —  and  not  just  the  functional 
efficacy  —  of  sharing  and  the  mutual  interpenetra- 
tion  of  the  concern,  understanding  and  interest  of 
each  in  what  the  other  does.  Thus,  even  where 
there  is  a  division  of  labor  in  task  performance  — 

**  Chapter  references  in  tiiis  artide  refer  to  the  original  book. 


husband  as  breadwinner  and  wife  as  house- 
keeper —  each  is  expected  to  be  interested  in  and 
sympathetic  to  the  other  in  his  assigned  duty. 

2)  Segregated  conjugal  role-relationship  refers 
to  relationships  in  which  the  predominant  pattern 
of  marital  life  involves  activities  of  husband  and 
wife  that  are  separate  and  different  but  fitted 
together  to  form  a  functioning  unit  or  that  are 
carried  out  separately  by  husband  and  wife  with 
a  minimum  of  day-to-day  articulation  of  the  ac- 
tivity of  each  to  the  other.  Among  such  couples, 

husband  and  wife  have  a  clear  differentiation  of 
tasks  and  a  considerable  number  of  separate  inter- 
ests and  activities.  They  have  a  clearly  defined 
division  of  labour  into  male  tasks  and  female 
tasks.  They  expect  to  have  different  leisure  pur- 
suits, and  the  husband  has  his  friends  outside  the 
home  and  the  wife  has  hers  (Bott,  1957). 

Such  couples  tend  to  emphasize  a  formal  division 
of  labor  in  the  family  rather  than  a  solidarity 
based  on  interchangeability  of  role  activities,  or 
the  identification  and  empathy  of  each  with  the 
other's  activities  and  concerns.  While  too  much 
separateness  can  be  disruptive  to  the  family's 
stability,  such  couples  do  not  see  the  positive 
value  in  "togetherness"  shown  by  couples  with 
less  segregated  conjugal  roles. 

3}  Intermediate  conjugal  role-relationship  refers 
to  relationships  that  are  not  sharply  polarized  in 
either  the  jointly  organized  or  highly  segregated 
direction.  Such  couples  value  sharing  and  inter- 
changeability  of  task  performance  but  they  do  not 
carry  this  as  far  as  do  the  couples  with  joint 
relationships.  They  preserve  more  of  the  skeleton 
of  formally  organized  division  of  labor,  particu- 
larly in  connection  with  household  tasks  other  than 
child  rearing  (fathers  in  this  group  want  to  be 
more  occupied  with  the  parental  role  than  fathers 
in  more  segregated  relationships}.  Among  these 
couples,  the  statuses  "father"  or  "husband," 
"mother"  or  "wife,"  are  still  very  central  to  the 
functioning  of  the  family  rather  than  the  some- 
what more  pro  forma  designations  they  represent 
for  couples  who  emphasize  joint  organization. 
Among  jointly  organized  couples  of  the  latter  type 
there  is  instead  much  more  emphasis  on  husband 
and  wife  relating  as  persons,  as  individuals,  and 
less  as  actors  of  normatively-specified  and  en- 
compassing roles  (cf.  Goffman,  1961:150-52).  For 
couples  with  intermediate  relationships,  separate 
leisure  time  pursuits  (particularly  evening  ac- 
tivities) may  be  frowned  upon  and  held  to  a 
minimum,  but  this  does  not  carry  with  it  the 
emphasis  on  active  sharing  of  such  interests  that 
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is  characteristic  of  couples  with  joint  relation- 
ships. In  many  ways  the  paradigm  of  the  inter- 
mediate relationship  is  that  of  leisure  time 
pursuits  dominated  by  watching  TV  or  reading 
magazines;  the  husband  and  wife  amuse  them- 
selves alone,  do  not  talk  with  each  other  about 
what  they  see  or  read,  but  still  feel  that  such 
activities  reflect  their  "togetherness."  The  in- 
tegrity of  the  family  is  maintained  in  this  way 
without  requiring  the  couple  to  meet  the  emo- 
tional demands  of  joint  relating. 

The  couples  in  the  study  sample  were  cate- 
gorized in  one  of  these  three  types  on  the  basis 
of  their  responses  to  several  general  questions. 
They  were  asked  first  to  tell  something  about 
their  family  Me  and  about  the  important  things 
that  happened  during  their  marriage.  Then  they 
were  asked  how  decisions  were  made  in  the 
family,  about  the  main  duties  of  husband  and 
wife,  about  the  interests  and  activities  of  each, 
and  each  respondent  was  asked  to  evaluate  how 
his  spouse  felt  about  him.  From  all  of  this 
material  a  judgment  was  made  as  to  which  of 
the  above  three  types  the  couple  most  closely  ap- 
proximated. Clearly  no  couple  is  a  pure  type; 
each  represents  a  mixture  of  joint  and  segregated 
relationships,  and  the  classification  of  a  couple 
indicates  simply  the  preponderant  direction  of 
role  performances  in  the  family  and  of  the  values 
emphasized  by  husband  and  wife  in  talking  about 
their  life  together. 

A  more  concrete  idea  of  what  these  terms 
denote  can  be  gained  from  an  examination  of 
what  couples  of  each  type  say  about  their  married 
life.  First,  however,  an  examination  of  Table  1 
will  indicate  the  variations  in  the  distribution 
within  our  sample  of  conjugal  role-relationship 
types  of  social  class.  Joint  relationships  are  char- 
acteristic of  88  per  cent  of  the  upper-middle  class 
couples,  and  segregated  relationships  of  72  per 


cent  of  the  lower  class  couples.  The  two  classes 
between  have  a  more  mixed  distribution  of  the 
types.  A  majority  of  the  lower-middle  class 
couples  have  intermediate  relationships,  but  42 
per  cent  of  them  share  the  joint  role-relationship 
pattern  that  characterizes  the  upper-middle  class. 
A  majority  of  the  upper-lower  class  couples  also 
have  intermediate  relationships,  but  very  few 
have  joint  relationships,  and  about  one-third  of 
them  have  highly  segregated  relationships. 

At  this  broad  level  of  characterization,  marital 
relationships  show  sharp  class  differences,  par- 
ticularly in  the  distinctiveness  of  upper-middle 
and  lower-lower  class  patterns.  The  former  over- 
whelmingly emphasize  sharing  and  joint  partici- 
pation in  married  life;  the  latter  almost  equally 
strongly  emphasize  separateness  and  isolation  of 
the  marital  partners  from  each  other.  As  we  shall 
see,  this  latter  pattern  is  comfortable  for  some  cou- 
ples and  a  source  of  friction  for  others  (usually  it 
is  the  wife  who  is  unhappy  with  the  segregated 
state  of  affairs).  The  intermediate  pattern  charac- 
terizes the  majority  of  the  middle  group.1 

To  exemplify  how  couples  characterized  in 
these  three  ways  speak  of  their  married  life  we 
have  chosen  three  couples  at  the  same  (upper- 
lower)  class  level  in  order  to  minimize  class 
differences  and  highlight  differences  in  the  role- 
relationship.2  The  first  case  is  that  of  a  thirty- 
four  year  old  man  and  twenty-eight  year  old 
woman  who  have  been  married  a  little  over  a 
year.  They  have  three  children  by  her  former 

1  Herbert  J.  Cans,  in  a  recently  published  study  of  an  Italian- 
American  working  class  group,  notes  these  same  class  differ- 
ences, and  in  surveying  the  findings  of  other  studies  of  working 
and  lower  class  subcultures  he  notes  that  most  research  on  such 
groups  comes  to  similar  conclusions  (1962:  50-53,  229  5.). 

2  In  the  balance  of  this  chapter  we  discuss  role-relationships  as 
complex  patterns  of  role  expectations  and  enactments;  in  Appen- 
dix A  the  reader  will  find  a  more  detailed  discussion  of  role 
concepts  and  of  problems  in  marriage  as  these  vary  by  social 
class  and  role-relationship  type. 


Table  1.     Social  Class  and  Conjugal  Role-Relationships 

Role-Relationships 


Joint 


Intermediate 


Segregated 


Upper-middle  class    (32) 

88% 

12% 

— 

Lower-middle  class    (31) 

42 

58 

— 

Upper-lower  class* 

Whites                   (26) 

19 

58 

23% 

Negroes                 (25) 

12 

52 

36 

Lower-lower  class* 

WhHes                  (25) 

4 

24 

72 

Negroes                 (29) 

— 

28 

72 

*  Whites  and  Negroes  of  each  class  level  combined  for  test. 
X2-  10034    <*f=-6    P<.OOQ5    T  -  ,50 
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marriage  and  she  is  pregnant.  He  has  had  some 
training  as  a  commercial  artist  but  has  worked 
most  recently  as  a  dance  instructor.  Now  they 
both  work  part-time  while  he  studies  to  be  a 
hairdresser.  They  live  in  a  small  apartment  which 
the  interviewer  describes  as  bare  but  nicely  main- 
tained. Here  is  how  they  speak  of  their  marriage: 

The  husband: 

The  most  important  thing  is  that  there  must  be 
a  great  deal  of  love  and  mutual  understanding. 
One  other  thing  is  that  the  husband  and  wife 
should  have  some  common  interests  in  activities 
outside  the  home.  They  should  have  some  future 
goal  that  they  are  working  /or.  We  are  both 
working  now  so  I  can  go  to  school  and  become  a 
hairdresser.  This  will  give  us  security  which  is 
very  important  in  marriage;  insecurity  in  money 
matters  is  probably  what  people  fight  over  most. 
A  satisfactory  adjustment  sexually  is  also  im- 
portant. I  don't  believe  in  one  person  making  a 
decision.  I  believe  that  the  people  involved 
should  have  some  say  in  the  decision.  I  would 
say  this  is  true  of  us  in  most  areas.  My  main 
duty  is  to  be  the  bread  winner;  you  should  make 
it  a  duty  to  do  all  you  can  for  your  family.  I've 
never  balked  at  doing  the  dishes.  Even  if  the 
husband  is  tired  he  should  help.  .  .  .  My  wife  is 
very  nice.  She's  interested  in  dancing.  She's 
very  generous,  understanding  in  certain  areas. 
She's  not  as  understanding  in  certain  areas  like 
finances  but  she's  certainly  not  a  spendthrift.  .  .  . 
I'm  very  artistically  inclined  and  I  enjoy  all  types 
of  sports.  I  believe  I  am  very  understanding  and 
considerate.  Sometimes  I'm  too  emotional,  with 
a  tendency  to  drown  my  sorrows  in  a  couple  of 
beers.  Being  impulsive  is  my  worst  fault.  .  .  . 
My  wife  thinks  I'm  pretty  good  with  the  kids. 
Actually  I'm  too  easy  with  them,  we  both  are. 

The  wife: 

I  guess  we're  both  looking  for  a  future  together, 
and  making  each  other  happy.  My  husband  enjoys 
family  life;  there  was  no  family  life  in  my  first 
marriage.  My  first  husband  made  good  money 
but  he  was  never  around,  .  .  .  My  husband  gives 
me  his  check  and  I  pay  the  bills.  With  the 
children,  except  when  they're  very  naughty  and 
fie  fells  them  to  stand  in  the  corner  and  sees  that 
they  stay  there,  whichever  one  of  us  is  nearest 
corrects  them.  We  decide  together  if  we  want  to 
go  to  the  beach  or  go  out.  We  relax  together 
mostly.  .  .  .  He's  very  considerate.  He  hasn't  got 
many  bad  points;  he  can't  hurt  people  even  with 
words.  When  he  gets  a  bottle  of  beer  he  likes  to 
talk.  He's  the  type  that  anyone  can  get  along 

with.  He's  independent,  too I'm  impatient  and 

I'm  independent.  .  .  .  We've  had  some  financial 
problems  but  nothing  much  else.  We  haven't 


been  married  long  so  he  wants  lots  of  attention. 
He's  the  type  of  person  who  sits  down  and  talks 
things  out  when  there's  a  problem  before  it  grows. 

Both  husband  and  wife  emphasize  the  twin 
theme  of  interchangeability  of  duties  in  the  home 
and  the  importance  of  sharing  interests  and 
gratifications  together.  The  husband  is  pleased 
that  his  wife  is  interested  in  dancing,  as  he  is;  the 
wife  emphasizes  that  they  want  to  "make  each 
other  happy,'5  unlike  the  situation  in  her  first 
marriage.  There  is  probably  more  conflict  be- 
tween them  about  their  economic  situation  than 
either  hints  at,  but  both  seem  to  value  mutual 
understanding  and  working  together  toward  a 
solution  to  this  problem.  It  is  important  to  them 
that  they  spend  time  together,  either  by  them- 
selves or  with  the  children.  That  they  have  not 
been  married  long  perhaps  encourages  the  joint 
relationship  ("We  haven't  been  married  long  so 
he  wants  a  lot  of  attention"),  but  there  are  other 
couples  in  essentially  the  same  situation  in  which 
the  husband  moves  into  a  going  household  of 
mother  and  children  and  assumes  either  a  seg- 
regated male  role  (often  the  case  among  lower- 
lower  class  Negroes)  or  an  intermediate  role  in 
which  little  need  is  felt  by  either  partner  for  an 
extended  honeymoon  period. 

A  second  upper-lower  class  couple  illustrates  a 
segregated  relationship.  The  husband  and  wife 
are  twenty-three  years  old,  have  been  married 
three  years  and  have  two  children.  The  husband 
works  as  a  machinist's  helper.  Both  attended  but 
did  not  finish  high  school.  They  live  in  a  four- 
room  basement  apartment  that  the  interviewer 
found  rather  dilapidated. 

The  husband: 

I  pay  the  bills  and  help  with  the  kids  when  the 
wife  needs  help.  I  fix  things  around  the  house: 
She  has  to  take  care  of  the  kids,  clean  the  house, 
do  the  wash  and  like  that.  She  keeps  pretty 
busy.  She  usually  gets  the  shopping  done  by 
herself  OK.  She's  a  good  mother  to  the  kids. 
She's  a  good  cook,  mostly  she  does  cooking.  .  .  . 
She's  always  lending  things  out  which  she  gen- 
erally never  gets  back;  she's  too  good-hearted, 
people  take  advantage  of  her.  ...  I  like  hunting, 
fishing,  swimming.  I  try  to  take  care  of  my 
family. . . .  My  bad  points  are  going  out  sometimes 
and  not  coming  home  until  late.  I  don't  overdo 
it  I  guess,  but  sometimes  I  goof  up.  ...  We've 
had  mother-in-law  troubles,  that's  the  main  one. 
J  guess  you  could  say  we've  had  money  problems, 
too.  We're  pretty  much  over  the  mother-in-law 
problem  now;  she  hasn't  bothered  us  too  much 
lately. 
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The  wife: 

I  worry  about  the  children,  the  house,  the 
shopping,  meals  and  laundry.  .  .  .  My  duties  are 
to  cook  his  meals,  that's  about  all.  ...  He  helps 
with  the  kids,  babysits  for  me,  supports  us, 
chauffeurs  me  around  until  I  get  a  license.  I  hope 
to  work  when  I  get  the  opportunity.  Oh,  he 
takes  out  the  garbage,  that's  a  big  thing  around 
here.  He's  hard  to  talk  to.  He  tries  to  be  under- 
standing. He  likes  fishing,  hunting,  cartoons  on 
TV.  He  was  so  kind  and  nice  when  I  met  him  and 
so  courteous.  [Why  "was,"]  He's  changed;  he's 
not  courteous  at  all;  he's  moody  now.  Bills  bother 
him;  he  jumps  when  the  bills  are  piling  up.  Fm 
always  nagging  at  him  because  he  throws  his 
clothes  around,  and  he's  always  late  for  every- 
thing. I  like  to  take  trips,  even  with  the  kids. 
I  like  to  drink.  1  like  to  go  shopping  with  money 
enough  to  spend.  I  like  to  cook;  that  is,  bake. 
I  don't  like  to  clean  or  wash  or  scrub.  I  try  to 
have  supper  ready  when  my  husband  comes  home 
and  I  try  to  keep  the  house  clean.  Sometimes  I'm 
moody  and  can't  get  up  in  the  morning  and  I 
forget  to  do  things  —  like  I'll  do  part  of  the  iron- 
ing and  forget  the  rest.  I  don't  keep  up  with 
things,  .  .  .  We've  had  it  rough  from  the  start; 
two  months  after  we  were  married  we  separatee! 
because  of  in-law  trouble.  He  was  always  going 
over  to  his  mother's.  [Here  followed  an  extended 
discussion  of  their  problems  at  that  time.J  But  we 
got  back  together.  We've  had  bill  problems. 
[When  did  that  start?]  About  an  hour  after  we 
were  married.  When  we  had  children  it  got  worse. 

This  couple  present  a  sharp  division  of  labor 
for  task  performances  in  the  family,  and  not  much 
sense  of  common  interests  and  activities.  The 
husband  works,  pays  the  bills,  does  maintenance 
work  around  the  house  and  drives  the  car  since 
the  wife  does  not  have  a  license.  Occasionally  he 
helps  with  the  children  as  babysitter  or  when  the 
wife  is  loaded  down.  The  wife  does  the  house- 
work and  looks  after  the  children;  she  also  does 
most  of  the  shopping  (he  "chauffeurs"  her  but 
neither  says  that  they  shop  together).  She  thinks 
of  her  responsibility  toward  him  mainly  in  terms 
of  providing  his  meals.  He  likes  masculine  recrea- 
tion—  hunting,  fishing,  going  out  by  himself. 
She  probably  would  like  to  go  out  with  him  but 
they  do  not  seem  to  do  this  very  often.  Appar- 
ently segregation  has  characterized  their  marital 
relationship  from  the  beginning;  only  after  a 
separation  did  he  stop  depending  on  his  own 
family  for  companionship.  And  apparently  he 
feels  that  she  also  is  sometimes  too  loyal  to 
others,  since  he  criticizes  het  for  lending  things 
out  and  letting  people  take  advantage  of  her. 

As  time  goes  on  the  husband  may  spend  more 


time  at  home,  and  the  sharp  segregation  which 
now  marks  their  marriage  may  moderate.  Older 
lower  class  couples  often  describe  their  marital 
history  in  terms  of  a  gradual  settling  down  of 
the  husband  and  greater  willingness  on  his  part  to 
give  up  separate  leisure  pursuits.  Sometimes  this 
is  accompanied  by  a  greater  willingness  to  share 
activities  with  the  family,  but  sometimes  the 
husband  seems  rather  to  shift  his  isolated  life 
from  outside  to  inside  the  home  —  perhaps 
tinkering  with  his  car  in  the  back  alley  on  week- 
ends and  \vatching  TV  programs  of  interest  only 
to  him  (westerns  and  sports)  in  the  evening. 

A  third  upper-lower  class  couple,  illustrating  an 
intermediate  degree  of  conjugal  role-organization, 
have  been  married  for  seven  years  and  have  two 
children;  the  husband  is  thirty-seven  and  the  wife 
twenty-seven  years  old.  He  works  as  a  baggage 
room  clerk.  They  live  in  a  five-room,  modestly 
furnished  apartment  in  a  building  owned  by  his 
mother. 

The  husband: 

I  want  to  make  my  kids  happy;  I  want  a  good 
education  for  them.  I  want  a  little  money  saved 
up;  insurance  policies  paid  up.  I  want  to  see  the 
kids  go  to  college  to  get  a  good  education.  It 
will  give  them  more  sense,  more  facts  of  life.  It 
will  give  them  a  job  easier;  a  good  o#ice  fob.  .  .  . 
We  make  decisions  together;  we  talk  about  them. 
Her  and  me  make  the  decisions  on  money.  I 
leave  my  check  on  the  desk  for  her;  we  don't 
have  no  trouble  over  it  [Who  makes  decisions 
regarding  the  children?]  On  certain  things  I  do, 
on  others  she  does.  I  make  decisions  on  how 
long  they  should  stay  up  and  what  TV  programs 
they  watch.  I  keep  us  in  bread,  keep  the  bills 
paid  always.  My  wife  sees  that  the  kids  go  to 
school;  she  feeds  them.  We  both  do  the  shopping; 
if  she  can't,  I  do  it.  I  clean  the  walls  in  the  house 
and  I  do  the  painting.  I  don't  help  with  the  house 
cleaning  or  the  dishes,  .  .  ,  Well,  she  was  raised 
by  nuns  in  a  Catholic  boarding  school.  She's  real 
swell.  She  likes  to  go  to  movies;  I  don't  She 
gets  a  little  hot-headed.  ...  I  don't  get  hot  like 
she  does;  She  does  the  arguing,  I  keep  giiiet  I 
like  fishing.  I  work;  even  when  I'm  sick  I  go  to 
work.  ...  I  go  to  the  corner  saloon  once  in  a 
while.  I  don't  take  my  wife  out  enough. 

The  wife: 

I  have  o  good  marriage.  My  husband  is  a  little 
more  than  ten  years  older  than  I  am  but  some- 
times I  feel  I'm  older  than  he  is.  My  husband  is 
so  calm  he  never  gets  angry.  We  make  most 
decisions  together.  . .  .  We  agree  on  the  children. 
If  I  punish  them  he  don't  soy  anything  and  if  he 
punishes  them  I  don't  say  anything.  He  giros 
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me  the  money  and  I  pay  the  bills.  We  go  on 
picnics  to  the  park  with  the  kids.  I  take  care  of 
the  kids  and  I  wash  and  iron  and  take  care  of  the 
house.  Between  the  kids  and  the  dog  and  the  fish 
and  the  birds  I  keep  pretty  busy.  My  husband 
helps  me  with  the  children;  he  washes  them  and 
puts  them  to  bed.  He  is  a  great  person;  I  don't 
have  no  complaints  about  him.  He  had  a  pretty 
bad  temper  when  we  got  married  but  he's  calmed 
down.  He  loves  sports  and  he  loves  to  tinker 
with  his  car.  He's  handy,  he  put  up  aU  my 
cabinets  and  he's  putting  up  shelves  for  me  in 
the  basement  so  I  can  can  peaches  and  tomatoes. 
.  .  .  I'm  hot-headed  for  one  thing.  I  enjoy  taking 
care  of  the  family.  ...  I  like  making  those  plastic 
models  like  rockets;  J  have  the  X-15  and  the 
Bedstone.  I  sew  and  make  clothes  for  the  girls. 
I  knit,  too.  [How  does  your  husband  feel  about 
you?]  My  husband  never  complains  about  me. 

This  couple  seems  to  have  a  fairly  elaborate 
division  of  labor  and  rather  clear-cut  notions  of 
what  are  husband-tasks  and  what  are  wife- tasks. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  sharing 
of  child  care,  and  making  decisions  together  seems 
important  to  them.  They  share  leisure  activities  in 
which  the  children  participate  but  they  do  not 
seem  to  attach  much  importance  to  shared  recrea- 
tion in  which  only  adults  participate  (he  goes  out 
by  himself,  does  not  take  her  out  enough).  Much 
of  their  activity  at  home  is  closely  articulated  and 
would  require  a  good  deal  of  joint  planning;  on 
the  other  hand,  both  seem  to  value  a  sense  of 
separate  roles  and  probably  would  not  respond 
positively  to  the  emphasis  couples  in  joint  rela- 
tionships put  on  interchangeability.  If  this 
couple  had  a  more  complete  division  of  labor  we 
would  classify  them  as  in  a  segregated  relation- 
ship; their  emphasis  on  joint  decisions  and  the 
value  they  place  on  whole  family  activity  sug- 
gest that  the  intermediate  category  is  more  ac- 
curate. It  is  possible  that  this  couple's  relation- 
ship is  becoming  less  segregated  as  time  goes  on 
—  the  wife's  reference  to  the  husband's  bad 
temper  earlier  in  marriage  may  be  an  allusion  to 
his  greater  independence  and  lack  of  attention  to 
his  family  responsibilities;  he  probably  goes  to  the 
corner  saloon  less  often  than  he  used  to.  His 
children  have  become  for  him  a  new  focus  of 
interest  which  probably  makes  it  easier  for  him 
to  give  up  the  saloon-car-sports  way  of  life: 
"Kids  keep  families  together;  I  enjoy  taking  the 
kids  on  picnics,  swimming,  and  to  the  forest 
preserves.  I  take  them  up  North  for  vacations, 
too." 

As  was  apparent  in  Table  1,  each  of  the  role- 
relationship  types  is  characteristic  of  particular 


social  classes  —  the  joint  relationship  is  most 
characteristic  of  the  upper-middle  class,  the 
segregated  relationship  of  the  lower-lower  class, 
and  the  intermediate  type  of  the  lower-middle 
and  upper-lower  class.  The  role-relationship 
typical  of  a  class  is  an  integral  part  of  the  life 
style  of  members  of  that  class  and  is  closely 
articulated  with  the  self-concepts  and  concepts  of 
spouse  that  reflect  these  life  styles  [discussed  in 
detail  ih  Appendix  A).  Let  us  look  in  a  little 
more  detail,  then,  at  the  role-relationship  patterns 
characteristic  of  each  class. 

THE  UPPER-MIDDLE  CLASS 

An  emphasis  on  equality  and  joint  participation 
by  husband  and  wife  has  been  a  mark  of  persons 
with  higher  class  status  for  many  years.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  this  emphasis  has  trickled 
down  over  the  years  to  lower  and  lower  class 
levels;  now  we  find  upper-lower  class  men  and 
women  speaking  of  a  "togetherness"  that  would 
have  been  quite  foreign  to  their  forebears 
(Handel  and  Rainwater,  1964).  Nevertheless,  it 
seems  that  joint  relationships  still  appear  on  a 
class  gradient.  The  description  by  Davis,  Gardner, 
and  Gardner  (1941:90)  of  the  husband-wife 
relationship  among  upper  class  Southerners  in  the 
early  nineteen-thirties  applies  equally  to  that  of 
the  present  day  upper-middle  class  in  our  sample, 
but  not  to  other  classes: 

In  their  overt  behavior  upper-class  husbands 
and  wives  have,  roughly,  a  relationship  of 
equivalence.  There  is  no  clear-cut  division  of 
labor  between  them,  as  in  other  classes.  Most 
upper-class  husbands,  however,  rule  the  economic 
sphere  of  home  life,  earn  the  living,  and  hold  the 
purse  strings.  Most  wives  concern  themselves 
with  the  direction  and  supervision  of  the  care  of 
the  house  and  children.  .  ,  .  The  general  equiva- 
lence in  the  husband-wife  relation  in  the  upper 
class  is  also  indicated  by  their  joint  social  par- 
ticipation. Whereas  men  and  women  in  the 
middle  and  lower  classes  tend  to  have  a  separate 
recreational  life,  informal  participation  in  the 
upper  class  is  generally  by  couples  together. 
Although  there  is  some  social  activity,  during  the 
daytime,  of  the  sexes  separately,  this  entertain- 
ment is  not  considered  so  interesting,  nor  does  it 
occur  so  frequently,  as  mixed  evening  gatherings. 

Even  the  sharpness  of  the  husband's  "rule  of 
the  economic  sphere  in  the  home"  described  by 
these  authors  is  not  apparent  in  our  data,  in  that 
many  upper-middle  class  couples  seem  to  deal 
with  economic  matters  as  a  unit,  although  it  is 
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probably  true  that  the  husband  is  more  involved 
here  than  in  the  lower  classes  where  the  wife 
more  often  handles  the  finances  on  her  own 
(Rainwater,  Coleman,  and  Handel,  1959:82-85).3 
These  themes  of  equivalence,  sharing,  and  joint 
participation  are  emphasized  over  and  over  by 
upper-middle  class  men  and  women,  as  in  the 
following  excerpts  from  interviews  with  a  twenty- 
seven  year  old  man  and  his  twenty-two  year  old 
wife.  The  husband  now  earns  $12,000  a  year 
working  in  a  business  owned  by  his  father  and 
in  another  business  in  which  he  is  a  partner. 
They  have  been  married  four  years,  have  a  two- 
year-old  child  and  a  newborn  and  hope  to  have  a 
third  child  in  several  years. 

The  husband: 

Well,  we  spent  our  honeymoon  in  Germany  — 
2*/z  years  of  it.  We  have  been  back  in  the  States 
about  a  year.  This  gave  us  a  chance  to  get  away 
from  the  kin  folks,  and  being  away  from  our 
parents  gave  us  a  chance  to  adjust.  It  was  nice 
in  Germany.  The  people  there  were  all  in  the 
service  and  all  about  our  age.  That's  probably  the 
main  thing  that  happened  in  our  marriage  so  far. 
Our  first  girl  was  born  there,  and  then  we 
brought  her  back  to  the  States.  Also  we  were 
completely  on  our  own,  and  this  gave  us  a  chance 
to  adjust  away  from  the  family.  It  was  a  nice 
honeymoon  with  Uncle  Sam  paying  the  bill.  [How 
do  you  make  decisions?]  We  discuss  them.  We 
just  decide  together  on  things.  I  don't  make  all 
the  decisions,  but  neither  does  the  wife.  I  prob- 
ably have  a  little  more  weight  than  she  does.  [Can 
you  give  an  example?]  Well,  I  built  this  house, 
and  there  are  a  million  decisions  that  have  to  be 
made.  Sometimes  my  wife  would  come  up  with 
ideas,  and  if  I  thought  they  weren't  right,  I'd  tell 
her.  There  are  lots  of  decisions  to  be  made  in 
building  a  house.  If  it  is  something  unusual,  we 
usually  discuss  it.  Little  items  she  buys.  I  don't 
pass  any  judgment  on  it  —  hut  on  large  items  we 
talk  it  over.  .  .  .  The  children  are  so  young,  no 
real  decisions  need  to  be  made  about  which  school 
to  send  them,  etc.  There  are  just  the  normal 
routine  decisions.  It's  hard  to  answer  that.  I 
like  the  wife  to  take  care  of  the  kids.  Mostly, 
she  never  asks  me.  .  .  .  Well,  I  have  the  duty  of 
bringing  home  the  bacon.  She  doesn't  work.  Well, 
I  really  don't  know  where  to  start.  (Pause.]  I 
take  care  of  most  of  the  physical  things.  I  do 
most  of  the  things  in  the  yard  She  is  busy  with 
the  baby.  I  do  the  heavy  work  and  she  does  the 

*  Cf.  Blood  and  Wolfe  (1960:30-34)  who  find  that  the  husband's 
voice  in  family  decisions  increases  directly  with  increasing  social 
status.  In  the  light  ol  our  findings  this  could  be  interpreted  as 
a  result  of  the  shift  from  segregated  to  joint  relationships  as 
status  increases,  having  the  effect  that  matters  regarded  as  the 
wife's  business  in  lower  status  groups  axe  increasingly  regarded 
in  higher  status  groups  as  also  the  husband's. 


light  work.  She  takes  care  of  the  babies,  but 
when  I  come  home  I  help  her  with  the  babies  in 
the  feeding.  She  feeds  one  and  I  feed  the  other. 
Just  kind  of  go  along  naturally.  [What  does  your 
wife  do?J  She  makes  the  beds,  takes  care  of  the 
washing  —  we  send  most  of  the  shirts  out  now 
—  but  we  do  have  a  washing  machine.  She 
keeps  the  house  clean  and  things  like  that.  Those 
are  the  normal  things  for  housewives.  [What  is 
your  wife  like?]  She  is  very  congenial.  She  is  the 
type  that  trusts  me  completely.  We  don't  have 
any  worry  that  the  other  one  is  unfaithful.  She 
is  very  sweet  —  I  would  marry  her  again.  She  is 
a  good  worker,  not  lazy.  She  makes  an  ideal 
housewife  and  wife.  She  likes  to  entertain,  en- 
joys being  with  people  —  let's  see  what  else.  She 
is  real  good  with  the  children  —  plays  a  lot  with 
them.  She  is  taking  a  correspondence  course 
from  the  University  on  child  rearing  practices. 
She  just  has  one  year  at  college  and  this  summer 
she  is  going  to  summer  school  at  fa  nearby 
college].  She  attends  from  7  to  8  in  the  morning, 
and  then  comes  back  and  I  go  to  work.  She  likes 
bridge.  She  is  a  radio  amateur.  She  has  a 
license.  She  got  the  license  so  she  could  talk  to 
me  in  the  field.  She  likes  to  go  to  the  movies, 
dances,  and  go  to  parties.  She  likes  the  new 
house,  and  she  likes  to  work  with  children.  [What 
are  her  bad  points?]  [Long  pause.]  I  know  she 
must  have  some.  Let's  see.  [thinking  —  laughs.] 
I  just  can't  think  of  any.  I  am  sure  there  are 
some,  there  must  be  some  things  that  get  me,  but 
I  just  can't  think  of  any.  This  is  probably  unusual, 
but  I  just  can't  think  of  any*  [How  about  you?] 
I  am  a  radio  amateur,  a  pilot,  like  to  hunt  and 
fish.  I  don't  particularly  like  to  play  bridge,  but 
I  do  play  because  my  wife  wants  me  to.  I  did  a 
lot  of  skin  diving,  at  one  time,  and  took  lots  of 
underwater  color  film.  I  am  friendly.  I  don't  try 
to  cheat  anybody  and  I  am  pretty  easy  to  get 
along  with.  My  wife  and  I  have  few  arguments  — 
it's  more  of  a  teasing  thing.  We  didn't  have  more 
than  half-a-dozen  arguments  the  j!rst  year.  I  don't 
argue  much  with  anyone.  I  try  to  avoid  argu- 
ments. I  am  good  at  staying  out  of  arguments  — 
that's  why  I  get  along.  I  avoid  arguments.  One 
of  my  bad  points  is  I  hate  to  study  —  to  sit  down 
and  study  anything.  I  am  not  as  accurate  as  I 
should  be.  I  have  to  double  and  triple  check  my 
work.  Mainly  math  is  what  I  am  referring  to.  I 
am  a  little  slower  to  learn  than  a  lot  of  people. 
It  takes  me  a  little  longer  to  learn,  but  usually 
when  I  learn  it  I  am  ahead  of  the  other  people. 
By  the  time  I  learn  it  I  really  have  it.  I  am  basing 
this  on  my  service  experience.  I  also  have  a 
tendency  to  leave  clothes  lying  around,  but  my 
wife  has  broken  that.  [What  does  she  think  of 
you?J  I  think  she  is  contented.  I  haven't  heajtf 
any  gripes  otherwise.  I  have  a  tendency  to  fee 
lazy  and  she  has  to  prod  me  into  doing  it*  She 
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will  have  to  ask  me  several  times.  I  don't  jump 
right  up  but  eventually  I  do  it.  [What  do  the 
children  think  of  you?]  The  older  one  seems  to 
like  me.  She's  always  running  to  her  Da-Da. 
It  is  kind  of  a  typical  case.  She  doesn't  shy  away 
from  me.  If  she  is  scared  of  something  she  will 
run  and  talk  to  me.  The  younger  one  is  only 
three  months  old,  so  I  really  can't  tell  about  her. 

The  wife: 

Do  you  want  our  family  history  since  we  got 
married?  We  were  married  that  summer  after  I 
had  spent  one  year  at  the  university,  and  he  had 
gone  through  the  four  years  and  graduated.  He 
was  being  sent  to  Germany  and  we  got  married 
and  that  was  our  honeymoon.  We  had  thought 
about  it  as  a  career  then.  We  had  a  good  time, 
we  enjoyed  the  whole  tour.  They  were  all  young 
couples  like  we  were  and  we  enjoyed  the  whole 
time  there.  We  took  two  trips  too.  One  to  Italy 
and  one  to  Paris.  Our  oldest  child  was  born  in 
Germany.  I  guess  we  got  the  wanderlust  out  of 
our  systems  and  came  back  ready  to  settle  down 
and  raise  our  family.  [How  do  you  make  de- 
cisions?! We  always  try  to  compromise.  We 
always  give  our  opinions  on  all  the  decisions  and 
then  try  to  come  to  a  compromise.  If  we  both 
agree  on  something  we  do  it,  if  not,  we  don't. 
[What  are  your  responsibilities?!  Oh,  planning 
meals  so  as  to  be  nutritious,  doing  laundry,  keep- 
ing house  clean.  Playing  with  the  children,  trying 
to  steer  them  in  the  right  way.  Doing  the  market- 
ing. Keeping  my  own  appearance  up  and  keeping 
his  clothes  in  order,  taking  them  to  cleaners,  etc. 
I  think  I  should  read  and  keep  up  with  things. 
He,  of  course,  has  to  work  and  he  likes  his  work. 
I  think  it  is  very  important  for  a  man  to  like  his 
work,  he  needs  to  be  doing  something  he  likes 
to  do.  He  is  devoted  to  his  children,  he  needs 
to  help  care  for  them,  to  learn  to  play  with  them 
as  well  as  to  know  how  to  discipline  them. 
[What's  he  like?!  He  likes  to  barbecue,  so  he 
prepares  the  dinner  for  me  this  way,  and  if  I'm 
in  a  real  bind  he  might  occasionally  fix  breakfast. 
I  attend  a  class  at  the  college  and  he  takes  care 
of  the  children  and  encourages  me  to  go.  He 
likes  fo  swim  and  hunt  and  jish.  He  is  working 
on  a  new  hobby  now.  He  is  trying  to  get  his 
private  pilot's  license.  [What  are  his  bad  points?! 
Well,  let* s  see,  he  hasn't  got  money!  He  wants  a 
boy  real  bad  and  didn't  conceal  his  disappoint- 
ment with  the  last  little  girl.  He  talked  about  a 
boy  all  the  time.  But  he  hasn't  given  up  on  getting 
his  boy  and  wants  to  keep  trying.  [And  you?!  Oh, 
let's  see,  I  like  to  do  all  the  things  he  does.  I 
like  to  skin  dive  with  him.  I  like  to  fish  and  I 
like  to  read.  I  am  determined  someway  to  get  my 
college  degree.  I  manage  someway  to  get  to  my 
seven  o'clock  class  in  History,  but  sometimes  I 
think  I  won't  make  it.  I  like  to  sew,  I  like  to 


play  the  piano.  [What  are  your  bad  points?! 
IVe  noticed  I  get  impatient  with  our  oldest  too 
easy.  Sometimes  I'm  so  impatient  with  her  that 
I'm  really  ashamed  of  myself.  [What  does  your 
husband  think  of  you?!  Oh,  I  think  he  likes  me  as 
well  as  loves  me  and  I  think  he  respects  me. 

This  is  a  very  busy  couple.  The  husband  works 
hard  at  two  businesses  (he  also  belongs  to  "The 
Tippers  Club,"  which  he  describes  as  "a  breakfast 
club  in  which  we  pass  around  tips  to  get  more 
business"},  he  has  a  number  of  hobbies  and 
interests,  most  of  which  his  wife  shares,  and  he 
has  been  involved  in  building  (and  now  furnish- 
ing) a  new  house.  His  wife  is  equally  busy  as 
wife,  mother,  and  student,  and  as  participant  in 
the  outdoor  sports  which  they  both  enjoy.  They 
apparently  enjoy  an  active  social  life.  The  sense 
of  involvement  of  each  in  the  other  is  com- 
municated as  much  in  the  way  each  talks  about 
the  activities  he  does  not  share  with  the  other 
as  in  their  discussion  of  the  things  they  do 
together  —  she  comments  that  "it  is  very  impor- 
tant for  a  man  to  like  his  work,  he  needs  to  be 
doing  something  he  likes  to  do,"  and  the  husband 
seems  helpful  about  and  interested  in  his  wife's 
efforts  to  finish  the  college  education  she  in- 
terrupted when  he  went  into  service. 

Like  many  middle  class  husbands  this  man 
wants  to  feel  that  he  is  in  control  of  the  major 
decisions  made  about  money  and  the  household, 
but  both  their  comments  suggest  that  this  is 
done  in  a  context  of  full  consultation  and  re- 
ceptivity to  what  the  wife  wishes.  Information  in 
other  interviews  suggests  that  this  is  a  common 
pattern  when  the  wife  is  young;  some  husbands 
seem  to  feel  that  their  wives  need  guidance  in 
learning  to  manage  a  complex  household  and  its 
economy,  though  it  is  not  clear  why  young 
husbands  feel  they  are  competent  to  provide  such 
guidance.4  Also,  the  husband's  desire  to  have  a 
say  about  what  goes  on  in  his  home  has  to  do 
with  his  conception  of  the  home  as  not  simply  a 
woman's  place.  That  is,  upper-middle  class  men 
see  their  homes  as  expressions  of  themselves  to 
a  much  greater  extent  than  working  class  men;  for 
them  the  home  and  the  activities  that  go  on  in  it 
are  expressions  of  the  personalities  and  of  their 
social  status.  Working  class  men  are  much  more 
likely  to  perceive  the  home  as  a  place  women 
maintain  to  take  care  of  their  children,  and  to 
provide  bed,  board,  and  a  TV  set  for  their  hus- 

4Cf.  Blood  and  Wolfe  who  report  that  the  husband's  voice  in 
family  decision-making  is  greatest  when  the  wife  is  in  her 
twenties  and  decreases  steadily  as  wives  get  older.  (1960:  27, 
42-44} 
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bands.  Lower-middle  class  men,  often  share  the 
conceptions  described  for  upper-middle  class 
men,  but  they  also  are  more  likely  to  see  the 
home  as  a  kind  of  refuge  maintained  for  them  by 
their  wives  with  much  less  emphasis  on  the  home 
as  an  expression  of  their  own  selves  (other  than 
of  their  ability  to  contribute  financially  and  par- 
ticipate in  money  decisions  about  what  should 
be  done). 

Upper-middle  class  wives,  in  turn,  expect  both 
to  penetrate  the  world  of  their  husband's  careers 
with  interest,  understanding,  and  positive  con- 
tributions and  to  have  their  husbands  participate 
in  the  building  of  the  world  that  centers  on  the 
home,  a  home  which  (as  will  be  discussed  in 
appendix  A)  serves  not  simply  as  a  place  apart 
from  work  but  as  a  focus  for  a  network  of 
social  relations  which  combine  career  and  social 
activities.  (One  would  expect,  for  example,  that 
some  of  the  members  of  the  Tippers  Club  and 
their  wives  are  occasional  guests  in  the  home  of 
the  couple  discussed  above.)  Upper-middle  class 
wives  do  not  regard  it  as  appropriate  that  their 
husbands  should  keep  strictly  to  themselves  what 
goes  on  at  work,  or  that  the  husband  should 
refuse  to  contribute  to  the  development  of  a  style 
of  living  distinctive  to  the  couple. 

Although  our  data  provide  no  direct  index  of 
the  amount  of  joint  social  participation  by  hus- 
bands and  wives,  some  findings  by  Blood  and 
Wolfe  (1960:167-72)  are  appropriate  here.  They 
find  that  wives  of  higher  social  class  indicate 
substantial  joint  participation  with  their  husbands 
in  organizational  membership,  in  friendships,  in 
discussing  what  goes  on  at  the  husband's  job, 
and  in  socializing  with  his  work  colleagues.  These 
women  are  also  generally  satisfied  with  the 
amount  of  companionship  they  share  with  their 
husbands. 

The  nature  of  the  social  network  in  which  the 
couples  with  joint  role-relationships  are  em- 
bedded is  outlined  by  Bott  (1957:94-95).  It  is 
her  hypothesis  that  a  joint  relationship  is  func- 
tional where  the  husband  and  wife  are  not  bound 
up  in  close-knit  relationships  with  people  on 
whom  they  can  depend  for  help  and  advice  about 
how  to  conduct  their  lives  and  fulfill  their  re- 
sponsibilities. Upper-middle  class  people,  espe- 
cially in  larger  communities,  tend  not  to  be  par- 
ticipants in  this  kind  of  network.  They  keep  their 
relatives  at  a  distance  and  try  not  to  depend  on 
them  (see,  for  example,  the  first  remarks  of  the 
husband  quoted  above).  They  are  involved  in 
a  complex  network  of  relationships  with  friends 
and  acquaintances  whom  they  know  for  different 


reasons  and  xvho  seldom  know  each  other  or 
make  up  a  tightly  organized  primary  group.  As 
Bott  summarizes: 

In  other  words,  their  external  relationships  are 
relatively  discontinuous  both  in  time  and  space. 
Such  continuity  as  they  possess  lies  in  their  rela- 
tionship to  each  other  rather  than  in  their  ex- 
ternal relationships.  In  facing  the  external  world 
they  draw  on  each  other,  for  their  strongest 
emotional  investment  is  made  where  there  is 
continuity.  Hence  their  high  standards  of  conjugal 
compatibility,  their  stress  on  shared  interests, 
on  joint  organization,  on  equality  between 
husband  and  wife.  They  must  get  along  well 
together,  they  must  help  one  another  in  carrying 
out  familial  tasks,  for  there  is  no  sure  source  of 
material  or  emotional  help.  .  .  .  They  are  unable 
to  rely  on  consistent  external  support.  Through 
their  joint  external  relationships  they  present  a 
united  front  to  the  world  and  they  reaffirm  their 
joint  relationship  with  each  other.  Joint  rela- 
tionships with  friends  give  both  husband  and  wife 
a  source  of  emotional  satisfaction  outside  the 
family  without  threatening  their  relationship  to 
each  other. 

The  joint  role-relationship  pattern  which  charac- 
terizes the  upper-middle  class  couple,  then,  is 
seen  as  functional  for  them.  It  provides  emo- 
tional support  and  greater  organizational  resources 
for  coping  with  the  complex  interpersonal  world 
of  this  class,  a  world  in  which  the  spheres  of 
career  and  home  life  are  not  sharply  separated 
and  in  which  extensive  social  participation,  both 
formal  and  informal,  are  requisites  for  member- 
ship in  the  status  group.  As  always,  a  value 
system,  emphasizing  equal  rights  of  the  sexes  and 
the  importance  of  mutual  give-and-take  and 
understanding,  legitimates  this  method  of  coping 
with  the  realities  of  the  social  situation. 

THE  LOWER-MIDDLE  CLASS 

In  the  lower-middle  class  the  relations  of 
husband  and  wife  are  focused  more  sharply  than 
in  the  upper-middle  class  on  familial  functioning, 
and  there  tends  to  be  more  emphasis  on  the  family 
as  a  whole  than  on  their  personal  relationship. 
While  in  the  upper-middle  class  the  husband- 
wife  relationship  stands  somewhat  apart  from 
their  common  relationship  to  their  children,  in  the 
lower-middle  class  the  emphasis  tends  to  be  on 
the  total  family,  and  the  way  in  which  husbands 
and  wives  talk  about  their  life  together  suggests 
that  children  enter  much  more  completely  into 
their  thinking  about  their  life  together.  Dis- 
cussions of  marital  relations,  therefore,  focus 
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much  more  on.  the  combined  roles  of  husband7 
father  and  wife  -'mother  than  is  true  in  the  upper- 
middle  class;  lower-middle  class  men  and  women 
seem  to  think  of  themselves  as  acting  in  these 
roles  more  of  the  time;  and  simply  as  persons 
less  of  the  time,  than  is  the  case  with  upper-middle 
class  men  and  women.  This  emphasis  on  family 
statuses  and  on  the  division  of  labor  in  role  per- 
formances which  tends  to  go  with  it  means  that 
there  is  less  concern  with  joint  participation 
between  husband  and  wife  and  more  with  com- 
plementary functioning.  Lower-middle  class  hus- 
bands and  wives  expect  to  be  together  much  of 
the  time  and  there  is  little  of  the  separate  social 
participation  common  in  the  lower  class,  but 
they  are  together  as  husband  and  wife*  often  as 
father  and  mother,  rather  than  simply  as  persons 
who  share  and  value  their  life  together.  Thus, 
there  is  a  subtle  element  of  social  distance 
between  spouses  that  most  upper-middle  class 
couples  seek  to  overcome  with  their  emphasis 
on  joint  interests  and  participation. 

At  the  same  time,  as  suggested  above,  lower- 
middle  class  husbands  and  wives  see  the  home 
as  the  center  of  their  lives,  as  a  haven  for  re- 
laxation, recuperation  and  informality  for  the 
husband  when  he  leaves  his  job.  Husbands 
retreat  to  the  home;  they  do  not  show  the  same 
interest  in  excursions  that  characterizes  upper- 
middle  men  (who  expect  to  be  accompanied  by 
their  wives]  or  lower  class  men  (who  want  to  be 
off  by  themselves  in  a  man's  world).  Their  wives 
tend  to  value  this  attitude  since  they,  too,  feel 
more  secure  at  home,  although  they  may  oc- 
casionally complain  that  their  husbands  do  not 
want  to  go  out  at  all. 

These  themes  are  illustrated  by  the  following 
couple.  In  many  ways  what  this  couple  says  is 
quite  similar  to  the  statements  of  the  upper- 
middle  class  couple  presented  above,  but  there 
are  important  differences  in  the  underlying  con- 
ception they  have  of  marital  life  and  in  the  way 
they  go  about  performing  the  tasks  necessary  to 
their  life  together.  The  husband  in  this  case  is 
twenty-eight  years  old;  he  attended  college  in  the 
evening  for  two  years  while  working  in  his 
father's  small  business.  He  continues  there  and 
is  active  in  business  associations,  a  luncheon 
group  and  two  religious  organizations.  He  and 
his  wife  have  been  married  for  two  years  and 
hope  to  have  a  child  soon.  She  is  twenty-four 
years  old,  completed  high  school,  and  worked  as 
a  secretary  until  shortly  after  marriage.  She  has 
moved  up  from  an  upper  lower  class  back- 


ground (which  helps  explain  her  deference  to  her 
husband's  more  successful  family) 

The  husband: 

We  both  want  to  succeed  economically.  We 
want  the  prestige  of  success  —  financially  and  in 
the  community.  We  want  a  long  happy  life  with 
children.  [What  about  the  children?]  Well,  chil- 
dren is  the  reason  we  bought  this  home.  Apart- 
ment living  does  not  lend  itself  to  children.  In 
apartments  they  are  noisy  and  families  fighting. 
Our  apartment  was  in  a  good  neighborhood.  [What 
are  the  important  things  in  married  life?]  I  want 
a  calm  tranquil  marriage  —  no  headaches.  When 
I  come  home  from  work,  I  want  to  relax  and  un- 
wind from  the  job.  ...  I  make  the  financial  deci- 
sions. I  handle  all  the  money  and  what  is  pur- 
chased. I  made  this  clear  before  we  were  married. 
I  make  all  deposits  and  purchases,  and  disburse- 
ments. I  balance  the  checkbook.  I  pay  for  utilities, 
and  all  auto  repairs.  Ail  checks  are  OK'd  by  me. 
It's  cheaper  to  live  when  you're  married  than 
when  I  was  single  and  dating.  I'm  also  home  more 
now  than  when  I  was  single.  My  wife  makes  all 
the  decisions  in  the  house,  except  for  upkeep.  .  .  . 
We  make  joint  decisions  on  entertainment  My 
wife  is  the  decision-maker  on  social  life  at  home 
such  as  guests,  and  she  makes  decisions  on  visit- 
ing or  socializing  with  friends.  .  .  .  My  wife  is 
more  cost  conscious  on  this  than  me.  I  make 
the  living.  I  told  my  wife  that  she  was  not  to  work 
at  the  start  of  marriage.  The  lawn  is  my  domain 
and  area  of  responsibility.  I  give  my  wife  a  house 
and  food  allowance  of  twenty-jive  dollars  a  week 
plus  ten  dollars  a  week  for  her  own  personal  use. 
/What  about  in  the  house?]  I  help  with  the  dishes 
only  when  my  wife  is  sick  or  under  the  weather. 
Other  times,  I  don't  help  her  in  the  house  —  Fm 
too  busy.  I  go  read  my  paper  or  I'm  busy  with 
paperwork  from  the  office.  [Do  you  do  anything 
in  the  house?]  No,  all  light  work  is  a  woman's  job. 
My  wife  helps  me  with  my  book  work  from  the 
job,  acts  as  my  secretary  at  home  when  needed. 
She  helps  with  accounts.  [Did  your  wife  go  to 
college?]  No,  she's  a  high  school  graduate.  I  feel 
the  man  should  be  the  smarter  of  the  two.  But 
my  wife  keeps  up  with  current  events,  she  reads 
the  same  magazines  and  publications  I  do.  She 
keeps  up  with  discussions.  [What  is  your  wife 
like?]  She's  an  excellent  housekeeper  and  cook. 
She's  very  meticulous  and  neat.  She  even  follows 
me  around  and  picks  up  after  me.  [How  is  she 
as  a  person?]  She's  sweet  and  understanding.  But 
she  has  a  mind  of  her  own.  She's  stubborn  at 
times.  [What  are  her  interests?]  Well,  sewing 
drapes.  She  loves  to  cook.  She  likes  good  plays 
and  books.  [Her  good  points?]  Well,  she  can  put 
up  with  me.  Tm  pretty  grouchy  at  times.  She  is 
level-headed  and  even-tempered.  [Her  bad  points?] 
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Sometimes  she's  stubborn,  and  she  won't  listen, 
sometimes.  She  also  dislikes  to  be  corrected. 
[And  you?]  I'm  ambitious.  I  want  and  like  to  do 
things  my  own  way.  I'm  stubborn.  Psychologi- 
cally I  get  upset  easily.  I'm  worrisome.  I  some- 
times let  off  steam  when  driving.  However,  most 
of  the  time  I  turn  my  tensions  inside.  Many  times 
I  work  myself  up  over  nothing.  However,  I  want 
to  be  liked.  [Your  other  bad  points?]  Well,  as  I 
said  I'm  stubborn,  and  I  also  dislike  to  be  cor- 
rected. [What  about  good  points?]  I  enjoy  being 
with  people.  I  don't  like  to  stay  at  home.  I  will 
talk  to  anyone.  I'm  an  extrovert  rather  than  an 
introvert.  One  instance,  well,  I  behave  very  well, 
but  I  have  a  temper.  I  have  a  habit  of  bringing 
home  tensions  from  the  office.  But,  my  wife 
knows  of  my  inward  directed  tensions.  .  .  .  She 
was  told  of  this  by  me  before  our  marriage.  [How 
do  you  behave  with  family?]  My  wife  feels  I  be- 
have less  warm  to  her  parents  than  to  my  family. 

The  wife: 

Our  daily  habits  are  important.  I  guess  buying 
our  home  here  was  the  most  important.  It  was  our 
biggest  decision.  [What  else  is  important?]  Get- 
ting used  to  the  mannerisms  of  each  other  and 
creating  a  peaceful  and  happy  home.  [Other  im- 
portant things?]  That's  about  all.  We've  only 
been  married  for  a  few  years.  [Who  makes  the 
decisions?]  My  husband  makes  them.  [What 
kinds?]  He  makes  all  of  them.  [Such  as?]  Who 
spends  the  money  and  on  what.  Whether  or  not 
we  should  buy  a  home,  [Recreation,  etc.?]  We 
both  do.  If  we  are  going  on  a  vacation  we  discuss 
where  we  would  like  to  go  and  then  we  both 
decide.  The  housekeeping,  the  cooking  and  the 
shopping  and  washing  are  my  responsibilities.  He 
is  the  earner  of  the  money,  and  balances  out  the 
checkbook  that  I  usually  mess  up.  [Explain?]  I 
usually  add  something  wrong  and  he  has  to  correct 
it.  [What  is  your  husband  like?]  He  is  very  sen- 
sitive, honest,  and  a  very  loving  person,  and  needs 
a  lot  of  attention.  [Anything  else?]  He  is  inter- 
ested in  a  lot  of  groups,  he  likes  to  be  a  leader. 
[In  what  types  of  groups?]  Business  groups  like 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  just  social 
groups  and  religious  groups  like  the  Knights  of 
Columbus,  He  enjoys  debating  over  political  and 
social  problems.  [What  are  his  good  points?]  He 
is  a  good  husband  and  tries  to  please.  He  is  a  very 
close  family  man,  even  very  close  to  his  mother 
and  father.  He  does  everything  he  is  able  to  do 
to  please  them.  [His  bad  points?]  He  has  a  bad 
temper  and  likes  to  swear  which  I  am  trying  to 
stop  him  from  doing.  [And  you?]  I  like  to  go  out 
but  not  carry  it  too  far-  [Explain?]  I  mean  once 
or  twice  a  week,  not  every  night,  I,  too,  like  to 
join  social  groups,  that's  about  all.  [Your  good 
points?]  I  try  to  please  my  husband  and  our  fam- 


ilies. I  try  hard  to  please  them.  [Is  this  inten- 
tional?] No,  I  like  people  and  like  to  feel  close  to 
them.  I  don't  like  unpleasantness.  I  try  to  be  kind 
and  pleasing,  I  try  to  think  of  what  would  please 
them.  [And  your  bad  points?]  I'm  impatient  and 
selfish,  that's  all.  [How  does  your  husband  feel 
about  you?]  He  is  very  happy  with  our  relation- 
ship. 

This  young  man  is  ambitious,  anxious  to  prove 
himself  and  to  demonstrate  his  ability  to  carry  on 
the  family  business  and  build  it.  In  these  respects 
he  is  in  a  very  similar  position  to  that  of  the 
upper-middle  class  man  discussed  above,  and,  like 
him,  he  expects  to  be  dominant  in  his  relations 
with  his  wife.  But  marital  relationships  appear 
quite  differently  in  the  two  couples.  This  couple 
expects  and  accepts  a  sharper  line  of  demarcation 
between  the  husband's  and  the  wife's  role-func- 
tioning. The  husband  seems  to  take  his  wife  less 
into  account.  The  wife,  while  a  little  wistful  about 
her  inferior  status  in  both  the  nuclear  and  ex- 
tended family,  does  not  seem  really  to  expect  much 
more  in  the  way  of  sharing  and  consultation,  but 
rather  wishes  only  that  her  husband  recognized 
her  status  and  allowed  her  a  little  more  autonomy. 
A  good  deal  of  the  couple's  social  participation 
seems  to  be  joint,  although  the  wife  makes  it  clear 
that  her  husband  is  a  more  active  participant  than 
she,  and  it  seems  likely  that  he  does  maintain  some 
relationships  of  importance  to  him  in  which  she 
has  little  part  Nevertheless,  both  seem  to  value 
the  idea  of  functioning  as  a  unit  (composed  of 
rather  separate  roles),  and  there  is  little  of  the 
acceptance  of  separate  worlds  for  husband  and 
wife  that  is  characteristic  of  those  in  segregated 
role-relationships.  Both  expect  the  wife  to  make 
efforts  to  keep  up  (but  not  to  catch  up)  with  her 
husband  intellectually  and  socially  so  that  they 
can  have  a  sense  of  sharing  perspectives  and  ways 
of  thinking,  but  none  of  this  communicates  the 
sense  of  interpenetrating  interests  and  activities 
seen  in  the  upper-middle  class  couple  previously 
discussed. 

The  pattern  of  husband-dominance  which  this 
couple  illustrates  is  in  no  sense  as  representative 
of  the  lower-middle  class  as  is  their  intermediate 
role-segregation.  From  our  interviews  judgments 
about  dominance  or  equality  (that  is,  whether  one 
partner  dominates  decisions  in  the  family,  OP 
whether  there  is  a  concerted  effort  to  balance  out 
voices  in  decisions  —  either  by  division  of  respon- 
sibility or  through  consultation)  yield  the  distribu- 
tion given  in  Table  2.  It  is  apparent  that  the  main 
pattern  in  the  middle  class  involves  an  effort  to 
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Table  2.    Dominance  or  Equality  in  Family  Decision-Making 


Husband  judged 
to  have 
Social  Class                        greater  voice 

Equal  voice 

Wife  judged 
to  have 
greater  voice 

Middle  Class                (61) 
Upper-lower  whites 
and  Negroes             (51) 
Lower-lower  whites      (24} 
Lower-lower  Negroes  (29) 

25% 

39 
38 
21 

62% 

35 
16 
21 

13% 

26 

46 
58 

X2  =  28.31 


df 


.26 


P  <  .0005 


achieve  some  kind  of  equality  in  decision-making, 
or  at  least  to  conduct  the  family  business  in  such 
a  way  that  there  is  a  show  of  equality  and  each 
partner's  "face"  is  protected.  Where  this  is  not 
the  case,  the  direction  of  authority  tends  to  be 
toward  the  husband  (especially  in  the  upper-mid- 
dle class  where  the  ratio  of  husbands  to  wives 
exercising  dominance  is  almost  three  to  one).  In 
the  lower  classes  there  is  less  effort  to  maintain 
equality  of  authority,  and  in  the  lower-lower  class 
there  is  a  strong  trend  toward  maternal  dominance 
(often  by  husbandly  default  more  than  wifely 
design].  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  Negro 
lower-lower  class,  as  will  be  discussed  more  fully 
below. 

In  most  lower-middle  class  couples,  then,  hus- 
band and  wife  both  have  important  voices  in  what 
the  familiy  does,  but  their  voices  are  those  of 
persons  acting  in  familial  roles,  and  reference  to 
familial  values  is  strong  in  what  they  decide. 
More  than  in  the  upper-middle  class,  the  home  is 
the  woman's  place,  but  the  husband  is  expected 
to  be  interested  in  it  and  helpful  to  his  wife  in 
doing  the  things  a  man  can  do  better.  He  is  also 
expected  to  help  the  wife  at  her  duties  when  she 
is  overburdened.  We  will  see  in  chapter  vi  that 
this  greater  separateness  between  husband  and 
wife,  more  common  in  the  lower-middle  class  than 
in  the  upper-middle  class,  has  an  effect  on  the 
family  size  desires  that  wives  express. 

THE  UPPER-LOWER  CLASS 

In  general,  upper-lower  class  couples  display 
less  joint  participation  in  their  relationships  than 
do  lower-middle  class  couples;  they  tend  toward 
a  somewhat  more  segregated  relationship,  in 
which  the  husband  spends  time  with  his  own 
friends  and  the  wife  with  hers.  The  couple  de- 
scribed on  pp.  279-280  are  illustrative.  The  hus- 
band retains  some  of  his  separate  friends  from 
earlier  days,  and  he  does  not  really  think  it  im- 


portant that  he  spend  time  with  his  wife  except 
when  the  whole  family  goes  on  outings.  In  con- 
trast, the  lower-middle  class  husband  quoted  im- 
mediately above  thinks  it  socially  important  and 
appropriate  to  have  his  wife  join  in  much  of  his 
social  life.  The  fact  that  a  significantly  fewer 
upper-class  families  have  patterns  of  equal  voice 
in  decision-making  also  reflects  a  greater  tendency 
toward  segregation. 

It  is  interesting  in  this  respect  that  the  relation 
between  conjugal  role  segregation  and  equal  au- 
thority versus  dominance  by  one  partner  is  differ- 
ent in  the  middle  and  in  the  lower  class.  In  the  mid- 
dle class,  the  tendency  for  one  partner  to  domi- 
nate is  independent  of  whether  the  couple  has 
a  joint  or  intermediate  role-relationship;  in  each 
case  about  60  per  cent  of  the  couples  show  equal 
authority.  Even  where  one  partner  has  a  stronger 
voice  in  what  goes  on  in  the  family,  his  influence 
tends  to  be  spread  equally  over  all  the  activities  of 
concern  to  the  family  and  is  not  part  of  a  sharp 
division  of  labor.  In  the  lower  class  this  is  not 
true,  as  is  apparent  from  Table  3;  here,  of  the 
majority  of  couples  in  segregated  or  intermediate 
role-relationships,  one  or  the  other  partner  is  seen 
as  dominant.  In  the  lower  class,  the  proportion  of 
couples  with  joint  relationships  who  see  each 
partner  as  having  equal  influence  on  family  deci- 
sions is  the  same  as  for  the  middle  class  as  a 
whole,  but  in  each  of  the  other  role-organization 
types  the  proportion  drops  significantly. 

Table  3.     Relation  of  Dominance  in  Family  Decision- 
Making  to  Conjugal  Rote-Organization:  Lower  Class 
Couples 


Conjugal  Role- 
Organization 

One  Partner 
Dominant 

Relatively  Equal 
Influence 

Joint               {  9} 
Intermediate   (40) 
Segregated     (55) 

33% 
62 
87 

67% 
38 
13 

X2=  12.13 


df 


T  =  .29         P  <  .005 
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In  the  upper-lower  class,  this  often  means  that 
even  the  couples  in  intermediate  relationships  do 
not  take  each  other  into  account  as  much  as  lower- 
middle  class  couples  do.  Though  husband  and 
wife  may  not  go  their  separate  ways  as  much  as 
in  the  lower-lower  class,  they  tend  to  adhere  to 
a  sharper  division  of  labor  than  is  true  in  the 
lower-middle  class,  and  though  they  may  partici- 
pate together  in  many  family  activities,  this  seems 
to  be  more  the  result  of  default  (they  are  thrown 
together  in  the  same  small  home)  or  of  a  desire 
too  keep  away  from  unwelcome  involvements  out- 
side the  home  than  to  be  dictated  by  the  values  of 
equality  and  togetherness  that  dominate  the  think- 
ing of  lower-middle  class  men  and  women. 

THE  LOWER-LOWER  CLASS 

The  pattern  of  role-segregation  characteristic  of 
the  lower-lower  class  has  been  implied  at  various 
points  above  in  contrast  with  the  role-organization 
patterns  of  the  other  classes.  The  upper-lower 
class  interview  excerpted  on  pp.  278-279  could  be 
duplicated  many  times  from  the  lower-lower  class 
sample.  These  couples  carry  the  separation  of 
conjugal  activities  even  further,  in  that  the  hus- 
band participates  minimally  and  in  specialized 
ways  around  the  home,  the  wife  carries  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  home  and  children  largely  by 
herself,  and  she  seldom  participates  with  her 
husband  in  outside  activities. 

The  following  lower-lower  class  Negro  couple 
illustrates  most  of  the  themes  which  characterize 
this  pattern  of  highly  segregated  role-relationships. 
The  husband  is  thirty-nine  years  old,  completed 
the  eleventh  grade  of  high  school,  and  works  as  a 
general  laborer  for  a  construction  firm  ["I  like  it 
well  enough  to  stick  with  it  for  nine  years").  His 
wife  is  thirty-two  years  old,  completed  the  eighth 
grade,  and  does  not  have  a  job.  They  have  been 
married  for  fourteen  years,  have  five  children,  and 
do  not  want  more.  They  have,  everything  consid- 
ered, a  fairly  stable  marriage,  and  are  by  no  means 
among  the  more  disorganized  lower-lower  class 
families  in  the  sample  (which  includes  several  un- 
stable consensual  unions  and  a  number  of  mar- 
riages in  which  the  conflict  between  husband  and 
wife  is  greater). 

The  husband: 

Well,  I  didn't  finish  school  before  I  got  married, 
I  went  in  the  Army  and  got  married  when  I  come 
out.  I  likes  it  all  right.  [What  do  you  like  about 
it?]  I  like  my  family  life,  it  gives  me  something  to 
devote  my  time  to.  I  really  like  kids  and  I'm  trying 


to  raise  them  so  that  they  will  take  advantage  of 
an  education.  My  oldest  boy  wants  to  go  to  col- 
lege and  1  want  to  send  him.  .  .  .  Well,  1  gets  the 
wife's  ideas;  but  I  think  that  1  should  make  the 
final  decisions.  [Who  decides  on  children's  disci- 
pline?! That's  her  job  entirely.  [What  do  you  do 
for  recreation?]  I  haven't  had  much  time  for  rec- 
reation, I'm  so  tired  so  often  when  I  get  home. 
But  I  let  the  hoys  decide  on  what  sports  they  want 
to  attend.  [Your  duties?]  Well,  I  really  do  think 
that  the  husband's  duty  is  to  be  the  main  provider 
for  the  family.  She  runs  the  house.  I  guess  it's 
like  I  make  the  money  and  she  spends  it.  /chuck- 
les] I  usually  wash  windows  but  there's  one  thing 
I  won't  do,  1  won't  wash  dishes/  I  do  other  little 
maintenance  jobs  around  the  house.  [What's  your 
wife  like?]  [Laughs]  Oh  she's  —  well,  to  really 
say  it  right  she's  nice.  But  she  has  a  bit  of  temper. 
[How  much  of  a  "bit"?]  Oh,  a  big  fait.  [About 
what?]  Oh,  she  gets  very  angry  because  I  don't 
spend  more  time  at  home.  She  says  I'm  on  the  go 
too  much.  [What  are  her  good  points?]  She  is 
civic-minded,  interested  a  lot  in  the  kids.  [Her 
hobbies?]  She  loves  to  sew.  All  in  all,  I  think  she 
is  a  very  nice  person.  {And  you?]  I'm  an  easy 
going  person.  I  don't  make  much  noise.  As  the  old 
saying  goes  —  action  speaks  louder  than  words. 
I  try  to  keep  busy  at  any  work.  I  try  to  get  the 
kids  what  they  need,  same  goes  for  the  wife. 
I  might  yap  about  it,  but  I  usually  give  them 
what  they  want.  I  would  rather  give  somebody 
something  than  take  something  from  them.  [Your 
bad  points?]  I  used  to  gamble  heavy;  but  I  had 
to  overcome  that  habit.  The  same  goes  for  drink- 
ing, I  don't  bother  around  with  drinking  much 
at  all  now.  My  wife  says  I  won't  listen.  She 
may  be  dissatisfied  about  my  temper  —  not  that 
I  do  anything  to  her.  I  just  walk  out  on  an  argu- 
ment. [How  does  she  feel  about  you?]  Well,  now, 
I  guess  she  feels  fairly  well  about  it.  She  used  to 
think  I  acted  bad.  But  I  can  control  my  temper 
better  and  my  money  isn't  going  in  the  wrong 
direction  on  gambling  and  whiskey.  [And  how  do 
the  children  feel  about  you?]  They  do  whatever 
I  tell  them.  I  don't  believe  in  regularly  beating 
them.  When  I  do  something  nice  for  the  oldest  boy 
he  will  tell  me  and  others  how  he  likes  it. 

The  wife: 

I  think  the  most  important  thing  as  far  as  the 
family  is  concerned  is  that  I  have  jive  healthy  kids, 
and  I  am  healthy  and  he  is  healthy  so  far.  Well, 
I  do  think  they're  pretty  wonderful.  They're  under 
pretty  good  control  And  my  husband  is  pretty 
good.  [What  do  you  mean?]  Well,  he  used  to  drink 
quite  a  bit  but  now  he  don't  and  he's  home  more 
and  the  kids  need  a  mother  and  father  now,  It's 
much  different  now,  it  was  like  walking  a  pfaalfe 
line  then  'cause  maybe,  because  I  hadn't  any  ex- 
perience or  something.  It  was  sort  of  rough  in  the 
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beginning.  [Kinda  rough?]  I  had  my  mind  set 
one  way  and  he  had  his  another.  He  wasn't  adult, 
and  I  wanted  him  to  be  more  adult.  [More  adult 

—  how  was  he?]  Just  in  and  out  running  around 
as  he  did  before  he  married,  but  he's  settled  down 
now.  .  .  .  There's  not  too  many  decisions  to  be 
made  unless  I  just  say  what's  to  be  done  and 
what's  not  to  be  done.   If  something  had  to  be 
done  so  far  as  disciplining  the  kids,  telling  them 
what  to  do  and  what  not  to  do,  I  have  to  do  it. 
The  only  decision  he  thinks  of  is  the  money,  and 
all  the  time  he  doesn't  know  what  to  do  with  it 
either.    [How  is  that?]    Well,  I  do  all  decisions 
about  the  children  and  he  the  money,  but  I  help. 
Otherwise,  there's  no  togetherness  —  except  as  far 
as  the  kids.  I  goes  one  way  and  he  goes  another, 
we  never  go  together  anyplace,  not  enough  to  put 
your  finger  on.  I  think  of  two  places  this  year  — 
we  went  shopping  together  once,  the  second  time 
we  took  one  of  the  boys  to  the  doctor.  [What  are 
your  main  duties?]    Everything  —  from  —  whewf 
I  cover  the  whole  thing,  from  taking  care  of  the 
kids  to  figuring  out  what's  to  be  done  and  what's 
not    [What  about  your  main  duties  as  a  wife?] 
Well,  I  guess  they're  well  taken  care  of,  for  my 
part  about  it.   [How  do  you  mean  that?]  Well,  I 
try  to  satisfy  and  all  the  time  it's  not  satisfactory 
to  him,  so  I'm  afraid  to  say  whether  I  know  exactly 
what  it  should  be.  [What  do  you  consider  to  be 
your  husband's  main  duties  to  you  as  a  wife?] 
I  think  if  a  man  can  see  that  you  want  to  go  all 
the  way  or  half-way,  he  should  go  at  least  half- 
way, but  some  people  don't.   They  never  show 
love  and  respect.    [Is  your  husband  like  this?] 
Uh-huh,  he  don't  meet  me  not  even  part  of  the 
way.    [What's  he  like?]    Urn  .  .  .  Good  or  bad? 
[Both.]  I  don't  know  . . .  [laughter]  [Describe  him 
as  a  person?]  Well,  let  me  see,  how  could  I  put 
that  and  sound  sensible.   Um-huh  —  any  kind  of 
monstrosity  with  two  legs.  Well,  no  side,  front  or 
back.  He  just  look  like  a  lot  of  monstrosity  —  and 
he  don't  look  like  nothing  to  me  in  the  form  of  a 
human  being.  He  don't  seem  like  much  of  nothing 
to  me,  except  trouble  or  bother.  [After  a  very  long, 
depressed  pause  —  What  sort  of  things  is  he  in- 
terested in?]  Himself.  He  just  interested  mostly 
in  himself,  then  his  car,  and  his  people.  No,  I  take 
that  part  back,  not  his  people  either.   [What  are 
his  good  points?]   I  don't  think  there's  no  good 
points,  on  some  he  does  pretty  good,  well,  on 
sleeping  and  eating.  He  don't  like  to  buy  nothing 
but  he  always  want  to  eat.    [What  other  good 
points  has  he?]  I  haven't  really  thought  about  it 

—  there  aren't  any.   He  works,  but  if  I  did  he 
wouldn't.  [And  you?J  If  s  harder  to  describe  my- 
self than  it  is  anyone  else.  Well,  I  think  I  can  take 
care  of  the  home  and  cooking,  or  at  least,  I  know 
I  do  those  things.   /What  are  you  like,  what  are 
you  interested  in,  what  do  you  do?]  Well,  I  help 


out  at  the  Boys'  Club,  PTA  or  Mother's  meeting  or 
whatever  they  have  at  school.  And  I'm  concerned 
and  get  along  with  friends  and  neighbors.  [What 
are  you  like  as  a  person?]  I  think  I'm  pretty  irrit- 
able sometimes  —  I  know  so,  when  I  get  tired  and 
nerve-wracked,  Screaming  is  one  of  my  bad  points 
—  at  the  children  and  sometimes  at  the  old  man. 
[What  does  he  think  of  you?]  I  really  wouldn't 
know.  He  never  talk  about  nothing.  If  he  would 
talk  then  you  know.  But  he's  home  and  asleep  or 
he's  gone,  so  I  really  don't  know,  pretty  bad  I 
think,  [Even  though  he  doesn't  say,  how  does  he 
impress  you  as  feeling?]  Well,  I  really  don't  know, 
I  don't  think  he  thinks  any  more,  'cause  the  only 
way  you  know  how  a  person  feels  is  by  their  tell- 
ing you.  [And  the  children  how  do  they  feel  about 
you?]  Oh,  well,  so  far  as  them  letting  me  know, 
they  think  nothing  wouldn't  go  on  if  I  was  gone, 
so.  Their  father  works,  but  so  far  as  any  discipline 
or  anything  they  need,  they  come  to  me.  They  call 
him  daddy,  but  thaf  s  about  it;  cause  he  never  dis- 
ciplines them,  never  gives  them  a  penny  and  he 
just  don't  talk,  that's  one  thing. 

This  husband  is  notable  for  his  frankness;  he 
makes  it  clear  that  he  does  not  take  an  active  part 
in  what  goes  on  at  home,  although  he  does  like  to 
spend  time  with  his  sons.  In  many  other  lower- 
lower  class  interviews  the  husband  speaks  of  his 
family  role  in  a  general  way  that  indicates  more 
involvement  than  his  wife  validates.  This  suggests 
that  lower-lower  class  husbands  do  not  feel  too 
comfortable  about  the  extent  of  their  separation 
from  family  matters,  and  that  their  actual  behavior 
does  not  match  the  view  they  prefer  to  offer  the 
outside  world.  As  the  wife  talks,  she  makes  it 
increasingly  clear  that  she  feels  she  has  the  total 
responsibility  for  the  family,  that  her  husband 
simply  provides  the  money  on  which  it  runs. 

The  lower-lower  class  husband,  then,  tends  to 
be  tangential  to  family  functioning;  often  his  wife 
prefers  it  that  way.  That  is,  in  spite  of  the  worry- 
ing she  may  do  about  the  possibility  of  her  hus- 
band straying  away  from  home  and  thus  depriving 
the  family  of  its  source  of  support  and  measure  of 
respectability,  the  lower-lower  class  wife  seems 
to  find  handling  the  family  on  her  own  to  her 
liking,  or  at  least  consistent  with  what  she  has 
learned  to  expect  from  living  in  her  particular 
social  world.  Her  objections  to  her  husband's 
separateness,  as  we  will  see  in  the  next  chapter, 
are  likely  to  have  more  to  do  with  dissatisfaction 
over  money  or  socially  demeaning  behavior  than 
over  his  failure  to  contribute  interpersonal  re- 
sources and  skills  to  coping  with  the  internal  tasks 
of  the  family. 
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33      Husband-Wife 
Interaction  Over 
Revealed  Differences*^ 

Fred  L.  Strodtbeclc 


There  are  several  ways  to  measure  husband-wife 
interaction.  Sociologists  have  moved  from  the  pen- 
and-paper  test  and  the  standard  questionnaire  to 
the  innovating  technique  of  recording  marital  part- 
ners' views  on  important  issues  concerned  with 
family  life  and  then  having  them  discuss  their 
differences. 

Professor  Strodtbeck  uses  some  of  the  methodo- 
logical techniques  developed  in  small-group  re- 
search to  determine  which  of  the  marital  partners 
wins  most  of  the  decisions.  Decision-making  within 
the  dyad  is  related  to  the  balance  of  power  within 
the  family.  This  study  demonstrates  how  the  inter- 
action technique  can  be  utilized  in  research  on 
husband-wife  relationships. 

The  differing  positions  of  men  and  women  in 
power  roles  within  three  different  cultures  are  cov- 
ered in  this  paper. 

In  the  course  of  a  series  of  pilot  studies  of  power, 
or  influence,  in  small-group  situations  the  writer 
has  developed  a  procedure,  called  the  revealed 
difference  technique,  which  has  shown  promise  in 
a  first  application  to  husband-wife  interaction.  In 
the  attempt  to  validate  the  results  obtained  by  this 
technique,  use  has  been  made  of  similar  groups 
in  different  cultures.  The  following  paper  is  or- 
ganized in  a  form  to  emphasize  how  this  methodo- 
logical innovation  and  the  technique  itself  grew 
from  successive  sequences  in  which  pilot  findings 
led  to  further  research  operations. 

Background.  During  1948-49  the  writer  ob- 
served a  series  of  groups  engaged  in  decision- 

*  Reprinted,  with  the  permission  of  the  author  and  the  publisher. 
from  the  American  Sociological  Beview;  16  (1951),  pp.  468-473. 
f  Data  for  this  paper  were  collected  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Comparative  Study  of  Values  Project  being  conducted  by  the 
Social  Relations  Laboratory,  Harvard  University,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  and  the  Peabody  Museum, 
This  paper  was  read  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Eastern  Socio- 
logical Society  held  in  Boston.  April,  1050. 


making.  An  effort  was  made  to  determine  some  of 
the  correlates  of  differential  ability  to  persuade 
others  in  accordance  with  the  actor's  desires.  In 
one  instance,  four  mathematics  students  were  re- 
quested to  recommend  jointly  the  best  of  three 
possible  solutions  to  particular  problems.  While 
these  students  were  in  the  process  of  developing 
consensus  they  were  asked  to  record  privately  the 
alternative  they  personally  favored.  Thus,  the  ex- 
perimenter was  provided  with  a  continuous  means 
of  relating  a  type  of  private  opinion  to  public  be- 
havior. The  experimentation  indicated  that  the 
ultimate  decision  could  be  most  accurately  pre- 
dicted by  simply  weighting  the  privately  predeter- 
mined opinion  of  each  participant  by  the  total 
time  he  had  spoken  during  the  experimental  inter- 
action. This  finding  was  duplicated  in  various 
groups  who  worked  at  the  task  of  jointly  selecting 
the  best  move  in  a  chess  problem.  This  simple 
answer  did  little,  however,  to  recapture  the  sub- 
tlety and  complexity  of  social  interaction  as  it  is 
generally  understood. 

We  recognized  that  we  had  up  to  this  time 
worked  with  ad  hoc  groups  which  had  no  group 
structure  at  the  beginning  of  the  observation 
period  and  no  expectation  of  participating  with 
one  another  at  a  later  time.  The  problems  they 
had  considered  were  delimited  and  specific;  the 
nature  of  their  arguments  and  responses  was 
highly  structured.  On  the  basis  of  this  analysis, 
we  were  led  to  consider  experimentation  with 
groups  whose  members  approached  the  opposite 
extreme  of  broad  common  interests,  daily  contact, 
and  permanence  —  so-called  primary  groups. 

Among  the  various  types  of  primary  groups  that 
might  profitably  be  studied,  husband-wife  dyads 
were  selected  because  of  the  ease  of  replication  of 
these  units.  Each  couple  was  asked  to  pick  three 
reference  families  with  whom  they  were  well  ac- 
quainted. The  husband  and  wife  were  then  sep- 
arated and  requested  to  designate  which  of  the 
three  reference  families  most  satisfactorily  ful- 
filled a  series  of  26  conditions  such  as:  Which 
family  has  the  happiest  children?  Which  family 
is  the  most  religious?  Which  family  is  most  ambi- 
tious? After  both  husband  and  wife  had  individu- 
ally marked  their  choices  they  were  requested  to 
reconcile  their  differences  and  indicate  a  final 
"best"  choice  from  the  standpoint  of  their  family. 
For  the  first  ten  couples  studied,  this  pooling  took 
place  with,  the  experimenter  out  of  the  room  and 
under  conditions  such  that  the  couple  did  not 
know  they  were  being  observed  or  having  their 
voices  recorded*  Their  lack  of  knowledge  of  the 
observation  was  ascertained  after  the  session,  at 
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which  time  their  permission  to  use  the  material 
in  a  scientific  inquiry  was  obtained.1  The  antici- 
pated experimental  difficulties  —  (a)  producing 
"polite"  interaction  because  of  the  intrusion  of 
the  experimenter,  and  (b)  structuring  the  task  to 
such  a  degree  that  the  mode  of  interaction  would 
be  highly  determined  —  were  judged  to  have 
been  satisfactorily  avoided. 

Omitting,  for  present  purposes,  a  discussion  of 
the  content  of  the  recorded  protocols,  it  was  found 
that  women  won  47  of  the  contested  decisions  and 
men,  36.  In  6  of  the  8  cases  in  which  there  was  a 
difference  both  in  number  of  decisions  won  and  in 
talking-time,  the  spouse  who  talked  most  won  the 
majority  of  the  decisions.  At  this  time  there  was 
no  basis  for  appraising  whether  the  women  had 
won  slightly  more  decisions  because  they  had 
known  more  about  the  types  of  information  under 
discussion,  or  whether  the  decision-winning  rep- 
resented, as  we  had  hoped,  the  operation  of  struc- 
tured power  relations  in  an  area  in  which  both 
participants  were  equally  informed.  The  observed 
margin  by  which  the  women  exceeded  the  men 
was  not  significant  —  a  result  which  might  have 
been  much  more  valuable  if  we  had  predicted  it 
in  terms  of  independent  knowledge  of  the  equali- 
tarian  characteristics  of  the  married  veteran  cou- 
ples used  in  the  sample.  In  short,  further  applica- 
tion was  necessary  to  determine  whether  the 
technique  was  a  valid  method  of  indicating  in  any 
more  general  sense  the  balance  of  power  between 
participants. 

A  field  study  was  designed  to  throw  further 
light  on  this  problem.  Three  communities  were 
selected  which  presumably  differed  in  terms  of 
the  degree  to  which  the  wife  was  favored  by  the 
cultural  phrasing  of  power.  The  communities 
were  at  the  same  time  sufficiently  small  to  in- 
crease greatly  the  probability  that  both  spouses 
would  be  adequately,  if  not  equally,  informed  con- 
cerning the  behavior  of  the  reference  couples. 
The  technique  as  described  above  was  applied  to 
ten  couples  from  each  of  these  cultures.  It  was 
proposed  that  the  conformity  of  the  experimental 
results  with  the  a  priori  cultural  expectations  be 
taken  as  a  crude  measure  of  the  validity  with 
which  the  technique  reflected  power  differences. 

Description  of  Cultures.  The  cultures  which 
were  selected  for  study  are  geographically  ad- 
jacent communities  in  the  Arizona-New  Mexico 
area.  Briefly  described,  the  groups  are  Navaho  In- 
dians; dry  farmers  from  Texas  who  have  recently 

1  Ursula  March,  Donald  Michael,  Theodore  M.  Mills,  and  Herbert 
Shepard  were  joint  participants  in  this  phase  of  the  research. 


homesteaded  in  the  area;  and  early  settlers  who 
utilize  a  dam  operated  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Mormon  Church.  These  communities  will  be 
described  in  detail  in  forthcoming  publications  of 
the  Comparative  Study  of  Values  Project.2  For 
present  purposes  the  communities  will  be  desig- 
nated Navaho,  Texan,  and  Mormon.  A  brief  re- 
capitulation of  power  attributes  of  the  culturally 
legitimized  role  of  women  in  each  culture  is  pre- 
sented below. 

The  young  Navaho  man,  who  marries  a  girl 
from  a  moderately  successful  family,  typically 
leaves  his  own  family  and  resides  with  the  girl's 
family  and  works  under  her  father's  direction  until 
he  has  established  himself  as  a  responsible  person. 
When  this  change  of  residence  is  made,  the  man 
leaves  his  sheep  with  his  own  family  of  orientation 
and  his  work  activities  result  in  little  immediate 
increase  in  his  own  holdings.  The  children  are 
considered  a  part  of  the  wife's  consanguine  group, 
and  marriages  are  generally  unstable.  Both  men 
and  women  own  sheep,  but  the  women  do  the 
processing  of  wool  into  rugs  and  blankets.  This 
assures  the  women  a  regular  income  throughout 
the  year.  The  man  has  greater  earning  power 
when  he  performs  wage  work,  but  the  wage  work 
opportunities  are  scarce  and  seasonal.  The  man  is 
considered  the  head  of  the  household,  but  the 
relative  economic  independence  of  the  wife  and 
her  close  integration  with  her  own  consanguine 
group  effectively  limit  his  exercise  of  power.  All 
but  one  of  the  ten  Navaho  couples  studied  main- 
tained Navaho  religious  practices,  the  one  excep- 
tion was  a  recent  convert  to  a  fundamentalist 
church  now  proselytizing  in  the  area. 

The  Texan  group  is  composed  of  migrants  who 
came  from  eastern  Texas  during  the  drought  and 
depression  of  the  early  1930's.  With  minor  excep- 
tions the  households  are  farms  on  contiguous  sec- 
tions headed  by  persons  who  as  young  adults 
made  the  earlier  move,  or  by  their  older  children 
who  have  more  recently  married.  Due  to  the  short 
growing  season  and  lack  of  rainfall,  the  cultiva- 
tion of  pinto  beans  has  developed  into  the  major 
cash  crop.  The  ten  couples  who  participated  in 
this  study  were  members  of  the  ranking  Presbyte- 
rian clique  in  the  community.3 

The  ten  couples  selected  for  study  in  the  Mor- 
mon village  were  chosen  from  the  most  active  par- 

9  Clyde  Kluckhohn  gives  a  brief  description  of  the  Navaho  studies 

which  are  now  considered  to  be  a  part  of  this  project  In  the 

introduction  to  A.  H.  and  D.  C.  Leighton,  Gregorfo,  the  Hand 

Trembler,  Papers  to  the  Feabody  Museum,  Cambridge,  Mass., 

1949. 

*  A  forthcoming  publication  by  Evon  Z.  Vogt  wiH  describe  the 

social  organization  of  ffofe  community  In  detail. 
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ticipants  in  the  affairs  of  the  local  church.  Reli- 
gious teachings  which  exercise  a  pervasive  effect 
upon  local  social  organization  specifically  stress 
the  role  of  the  husband  as  the  head  of  the  family. 
The  position  of  the  church  is  stated  in  different 
ways  in  quotations  similar  to  the  following: 

There  must  be  a  presiding  authority  in  the  fam- 
ily. The  father  is  the  head,  or  president,  or  spokes- 
man of  the  family.  This  arrangement  is  of  divine 
origin.  It  also  conforms  to  the  physical  and  phys- 
iological laws  under  which  humanity  Jives.  A 
home,  as  viewed  by  the  Church,  is  composed  of 
a  family  group,  so  organized  as  to  be  presided  over 
by  the  father,  under  the  authority  and  in  the  spirit 
of  the  priesthood  conferred  upon  him.4 

This  patriarchal  order  has  its  divine  spirit  and 
purpose,  and  those  who  disregard  it  under  one 
pretext  or  another  are  out  of  harmony  with  the 
spirit  of  God's  laws  as  they  are  ordained  for  recog- 
nition in  the  home.  It  is  not  merely  a  question  of 
who  is  perhaps  best  qualified.  Neither  is  it  wholly 
a  question  of  who  is  living  the  most  worthy  life. 
It  is  a  question  largely  of  law  and  order,  and  its 
importance  is  seen  often  from  the  fact  that  au- 
thority remains  and  is  respected  long  after  a  man 
is  really  unworthy  to  exercise  it.3 

Corresponding  prescriptions  for  the  wife's  role 
emphasize  that  she  should  above  all  else  be  a 
mother,  for  "motherhood  is  the  noblest,  most 
soul-satisfying  of  all  earthly  experiences."  Mor- 
monism  has  a  this-wordly  orientation,  divine  grace 
is  attained  through  effort,  and  the  symbol  of  prog- 
ress is  the  advancement  the  man  makes  in  the 
priesthood  and  in  extending  his  flocks  and  fields. 
The  woman  is  not  eligible  for  membership  in  the 
priesthood  and  her  status  is  coupled  with  that  of 
her  husband  both  in  her  present  life  and  in  the 
next,  by  the  regular  Temple  marriage.  From  the 
incomplete  evidence  now  available,  Mormon 
women  of  this  community  do  not  appear  to  have 
important  land  holdings  nor  independent  sources 
of  income,  and  accounts  of  women's  participation 
in  church  activities  confirm  the  correspondence  of 
women's  current  attitudes  with  the  church  writ- 
ings quoted  above.  The  historic  emphasis  by 
Brigham  Young  and  others  on  women's  education 
and  political  participation  was  always  hedged  by 
the  general  reservation  that  motherhood  should 
not  be  interfered  with  —  the  women  of  the  com- 
munity in  question  strongly  emphasize  this  reser- 
vation. 

In  Navaho  mythology  and  folklore  the  actions 

*  John  A.  Widtsoe,  Priesthood  and  Church  Government,  Salt  Lake 

City,  1989,  p.  81. 

5  Joseph  F.  Smith,  Gospel  Doctrine,  Salt  Lake  City,  1929,  p.  358. 


imputed  to  women  contrast  sharply  with  the  em- 
phasis of  Mormon  theology.  For  the  Navaho  the 
women  become  major  charismatic  figures.6  Mar- 
riage customs  are  also  consistent  with  this  con- 
ception of  the  Navaho  woman  as  an  active  and  de- 
manding person.  On  the  morning  after  a  Navaho 
wedding  the  groom  runs  a  foot  race  with  his  bride. 
The  cultural  interpretation  is  that  "the  one  who 
wins  will  become  rich."7  This  practice  is  quite 
different  from  the  familiar  custom  in  which  the 
bride  is  passively  carried  over  the  threshold,  and 
it  is  also  a  commentary  on  the  independence  of  the 
economic  fortunes  of  Navaho  marriage  mates. 

In  summary,  the  favored  position  of  the  Navaho 
woman  in  contrast  to  the  Mormon  woman  was 
judged  in  terms  of  economic,  religious,  and  kin- 
ship considerations  to  be  quite  unequivocal.  Be- 
tween Texan  and  Mormon  women  there  is  less 
difference,  but  in  terms  of  holding  church  office 
and  the  present  possession  of  productive  land  and 
semiprofessional  jobs,  the  women  in  the  Texan 
community  appear  to  be  more  favored  than  the 
Mormon  women.  On  the  basis  of  this  analysis 
it  was  predicted  that  Navaho  women  would  win 
the  highest  percentage  of  the  decisions  and  the 
Mormon  women  the  smallest. 

Experimental  Procedure.  The  area  under  study 
had  no  electrification,  and  since  it  was  impractical 
to  attempt  to  bring  the  subjects  to  an  observation 
room,  the  field  sessions  of  the  experimental  pro- 
cedure were  recorded  by  portable  sound  equip- 
ment powered  from  a  truck.  Although  the  subjects 
were  separated  from  the  experimenter  and  other 
persons,  they  knew  that  their  voices  were  being 
recorded.  The  task  was  explained  to  the  Navahos 
by  an  interpreter.  An  appropriate  picture  was 
presented  for  each  question  and  underneath  the 
illustration  there  were  pockets  representing  the 
three  reference  couples.  The  Navaho  would  place 
his  marker  in  the  pocket  which  represented  the 
couple  of  his  choice.  In  those  instances  in  which 
there  had  been  a  difference  between  the  choice  of 
the  man  and  wife,  the  illustration  was  presented 
again  to  the  two  of  them  with  their  markers  in 
separate  pockets.  They  were  requested  to  com- 
bine their  markers  in  the  position  which  best  rep- 


*  These  include  Changing  Woman,  Spider  Woman,  and  Salt 
Woman.  Blessing  Way,  tfce  most  frequently  repeated  ceremonial, 
stresses  that  each  of  the  four  poles  of  the  hogan  represent  still 
different  female  divinities.  lOtadchohn  and  Leighton  comment 
mat  this  practice  "speaks  volumes  for  the  high  place  of  women 
in  the  traditional  conceptions.'1  The  Navaho,  Cambridge,  Mass.: 
Harvard  University  Press,  1947,  p.  56. 

T  Gladys  A.  Reichard,  Social  Life  of  the  Navaho  Indians, 
York:  Columbia  University  Press.  1328,  p.  141. 
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resented  their  joint  opinion.  Some  questions  were 
changed  somewhat  by  translation  into  Navaho; 
for  example,  the  question,  "Which  family  is  the 
most  religious?'*  became  "Which  family  follows 
the  'Navaho  Way'  best?"  It  was  not  felt  that  these 
changes  would  significantly  modify  the  results 
here  presented.  These  recordings  were  transcribed 
and,  in  the  case  of  the  Navaho,  translated  into 
English. 

The  written  protocols  were  analyzed  to  deter- 
mine the  number  of  acts  used  by  each  participant 
and  the  distribution  of  these  acts  in  terms  of  inter- 
action process  categories.8  This  information  plus 
knowledge  of  the  number  of  decisions  won  by 
each  participant  provides  the  basis  for  the  analysis 
presented  below. 

Findings.  We  present  in  Table  1  the  sum  of  the 
decisions  won  by  the  husbands  and  wives  in  each 
of  the  three  cultures.  The  appropriate  null  hy- 
pothesis is  compounded  of  two  elements:  (a)  the 
proposition  that  the  Mormon  wives  win  an  equal 
or  greater  number  of  decisions  than  their  hus- 
bands (p  =  .007);  and  (b)  the  proposition  that  Nav- 
aho husbands  win  an  equal  or  greater  number  of 
decisions  than  their  wives  (p  =  .16).  Since  the 

Table    1.      Decisions   Won,   by   Spouse  and 
Culture 


Table  2.     Decisions  Won  and  Talking- 
Time  for  34  Married  Couples 


Culture 

Number  of 
Couples 

Decisions  Won  By: 
Husband         Wife 

Navaho 
Texan 
Mormon 

10 
10 
10 

34 
39 
42 

46 
33 
29 

combined  probability  associated  with  these  two 
propositions  is  less  than  .01,  we  reject  the  null 
hypothesis  and  conclude  that  we  were  able  to 
predict  the  balance  of  decision-winning  from  our 
study  of  the  comparative  social  and  cultural 
organization  of  the  groups  from  which  our  sample 
was  drawn. 

Having  to  this  limited  degree  established  the 
validity  of  the  technique,  we  are  encouraged  to 
inquire  further  into  elements  of  behavior  in  the 
small-group  situation  which  are  linked  with  deci- 
sion-winning. Our  earlier  experience  had  indi- 
cated a  very  strong  relationship  between  decision- 
winning,  or  leadership,  and  talking  time  in  ad  hoc 
groups  of  four  persons.9  In  the  present  instance 

9  For  a  description  of  the  categories  used  see  Robert  F.  Bales, 
"The  Analysis  of  Small  Group  Interaction/*  .American  Socio- 
logical Review,  15  (April  1950),  257-284. 

*  Bass  reports  a  correlation  of  .93  between  the  time  a  participant 
in  an  eight-man  group  spent  talking  and  the  votes  he  received 
from  observers  for  having  demonstrated  leadership.  See  Bernard 


Spouse  Who 
Talked  Most 

Spouse  Who 
Won  Most 

Husband          Wife 

Husband 
Wife 

14                  5 
5                10 

two-person  primary  groups  are  involved.  From  a 
broader  study  of  the  rank  characteristics  of  par- 
ticipants in  groups  ranging  in  size  from  two  to  ten 
persons,  it  is  known  that  differentiation  in  speak- 
ing time  in  two-person  groups  is  relatively  less 
than  it  is  in  larger  groups,  hence  it  is  probable 
that  the  relation  between  speaking  time  and  de- 
cision-winning is  less  clearly  defined  in  two-person 
than  in  larger  groups.10  There  was  no  compelling 
rationale  for  predicting  the  effects  of  the  primary 
relationships  upon  "speaking  and  decision-win- 
ning/' By  combining  the  10  cases  observed  at 
Cambridge  with  the  30  cases  from  the  field  and 
eliminating  the  6  cases  in  which  the  decisions 
were  split  evenly,  we  obtain  the  34  cases  com- 
pared in  Table  2.  The  null  hypothesis  of  inde- 
pendence between  talking  most  and  winning 
may  be  rejected  at  the  .05  but  not  the  .01  level. 

To  approach  a  more  systematic  description  of 
the  interaction  characteristics  of  the  spouse  who 
talks  most,  we  have  selected  the  24  cases  in  which 
there  was  a  significant  difference  between  the 
number  of  acts  originated  by  the  husband  and 
the  wife.  We  find  that  the  most  talking  spouse 
tended  more  frequently  to  ask  questions,  carry  out 
opinion  and  analysis,  and  make  rewarding  re- 
marks. As  Simmel  suggested,  in  a  dyad  there  can 
be  no  coalitions  —  the  speaker  does  not  have 
alternative  audiences,  so  the  "threat  of  with- 
drawal" is  generally  a  more  compelling  adjust- 
mental  device  in  two-person  than  in  larger  groups. 
While  we  do  not  as  yet  have  norms  fay  group  size 
for  category  usage  on  a  common  task,  the  un- 
expected finding  in  the  present  study  that  the  most 
active  participant  is  significantly  high  in  question- 
asking  gives  us  further  insight  into  how  with- 
drawal is  anticipated  and  prevented.  The  finding 
that  the  frequency  of  opinion  and  analysis  acts 
is  higher  for  the  most  talking  person  is  in  agree- 
ment with  Bales's  notion  that  acts  of  this  type 

M.  Bass,  "An.  Analysis  of  Leaderless  Group  Discussion,"  Journal 
of  Applied  Psychology,  38  £1949),  527-533. 

»See  Robert  F.  Bales,  Fred  L.  Strodtbeck,  Theodore  M.  Mills, 
and  Mary  E.  Roseborough,  "Channels  of  Communication  !n 
Small  Group  Interaction/'  American  Sociological  Review,  18 
[August  1951),  461-488. 
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have  a  central  generative  function  which  results 
in  their  being  heavily  represented  in  the  profile 
of  the  most  talking  person  in  groups  of  any  size. 

The  categories  which  discriminate  the  profile  of 
the  least  talking  participants  are,  in  order  of  mag- 
nitude, the  following:  simple  acts  of  agreement, 
aggressive  acts  designed  to  deflate  the  other 
actor's  status,  and  simple  disagreements.  Taken 
together,  these  characteristics  suggest  the  passive 
agreeing  person  who  from  time  to  time  becomes 
frustrated  and  aggresses. 

Concerning  cultural  differences  in  category  us- 
ages, the  Navahos  gave  opinion,  evaluation,  and 
analysis  acts  during  the  solution  of  their  dif- 
ferences only  one-half  as  frequently  as  the 
Mormon  and  the  Texas  group.  As  a  result  they 
required  on  the  average  fewer  acts  per  decision 
(8  in  contrast  with  30  for  the  other  groups)  and 
the  reasoning  and  persuasion  in  their  protocols 
seemed  extremely  sketchy.  They  did  not  empha- 
size the  arguments  that  might  bear  upon  the  issue, 
they  tended  to  reiterate  their  choices  and  implore 
the  other  person  to  "go  with  them,15  "go  together," 
or  simply  consent.  This  is  in  marked  contrast  with 
the  other  couples  who  appeared  to  feel  that  they 
had  to  give  a  reasoned  argument  to  show  that 
they  were  logically  convinced,  even  when  they 
were  giving  in  to  the  other  person.  It  is  a  matter 
for  further  research  to  determine  if  other  "tradi- 
tional" people  show  a  similar  tendency  to 
minimize  analysis  in  social  problem  solving. 

For  the  Texan  it  was  a  rational  exercise,  some- 
times directly  commented  upon,  to  see  that  the 
decisions  came  out  even;  the  standard  deviation 
between  spouses  in  decisions  was  only  1.3.  The 
Mormons  were  less  concerned  with  equality,  the 
comparable  figure  is  2.1,  and  among  the  Navaho 
there  were  marked  differences  between  spouses, 
the  standard  deviation  being  5.1.  An  analysis  of 
the  way  in  which  couples  tended  to  go  from 
orientation  acts  to  evaluative  acts  before  making 
suggestions  for  a  final  disposition  of  the  dif- 
ference, the  so-called  phases  in  interaction,  will 
be  presented  in  a  later  paper. 

Summary.  The  essence  of  the  revealed  dif- 
ference technique  here  described  consists  of: 
(a)  requesting  subjects  who  have  shared  ex- 
periences to  make  individual  evaluations  of  them; 
and  then,  (fa)  requesting  the  subjects  to  reconcile 
any  differences  in  interpretations  which  may  have 
occurred.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  disposition 
of  these  reconciled  decisions  is  related  both  to 
power  elements  ia  the  larger  social  and  cultural 
organization  and  amount  of  participation  in  the 


small-group  situation.  It  is  believed  that  other 
couples  as  well  as  parent-child,  foreman-worker, 
and  similar  relationships  may  be  profitably 
studied  with  the  technique,  since  it  appears  not 
only  to  reveal  the  balance  of  power,  but  also  to 
produce  a  sample  of  interaction  in  which  modes 
and  techniques  of  influence  can  be  studied  by 
methods  of  content  and  process  analysis. 
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Sibling  Interaction:  A 
Neglected  Aspect  in 
Family  Life  Research*  t 


Donald  P.  Irish 


Interaction  between  and  among  children  at  home  is 
a  structural  relationship  in  considering  the  family  as 
a  "unity  of  interacting  personalities"  that  has  been 
given  relatively  little  attention.  An  examination  of 
the  literature  uncovers  few  studies  on  sibling  rela- 
tions. 

Dr.  Irish  reviews  the  literature  using  both  the 
sociological  and  psychological  approaches  to  sib- 
ling study.  Studies  done  have  omitted  stepchildren 
and  those  with  half-sibling  relations.  The  scarcity 
of  research  exploring  the  significance  siblings  have 
for  one  another  may  be  explained  by  several  con- 
ditions. Since  the  society  traditionally  holds  the 
parents  responsible  for  the  behavior  of  the  child, 
the  focus  of  research  has  been  almost  completely 
on  the  parent-child  relationship.  Freudian  thinking 
may  be  responsible  for  undermining  the  significance 
of  postinfancy  socialization  and  socialization  agents 
other  than  parents,  especially  mothers. 

While  study  of  sibling  interaction  may  pose  sev- 
eral methodological  problems,  it  is  needed  for  a  more 
adequate  understanding  of  childhood  socialization 
processes.  The  influences  of  brothers  and/or  sisters 
upon  each  other  are  considered  significant  factors 
for  personality  development,  social  control,  achieve- 
ment, and  motivation. 

*  Repianted,  with  the  permission  of  the  author  and  the  University 

of  North  Carolina  Press,  from  Social  Forces,  42  (1964),  pp.  279- 

288. 

t  This  exposition  was  prepared  as  a  basis  for  analysis  of  data 

for  a  project  supported  by  PHS  research  grant  M-2045,  from  fhe 

National  Institute  of  Mental  Health,  and  was  directed  by  Charles 

E,  Bowennau, 
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INATTENTION  TO  SIBLING  INTERACTION 

One  of  the  earliest  and  most  productive  of  the 
orientations  still  current  in  research  is  the  theo- 
retical approach  in  which  the  family  is  considered 
as  a  "unity  of  interacting  personalities.'*  Within 
that  framework,  there  are  several  sets  of  structural 
relationships  about  which  sociological  research 
concerning  life  in  the  nuclear  family  can  be 
organized:  interactions  between  adult  members, 
between  parents  and  children,  and  among 
children. 

The  relationships  laterally  between  husbands 
and  wives  —  the  parent  generation  —  have  pri- 
marily occupied  those  family  sociologists  who  for 
several  decades  have  been  most  engrossed  with 
the  processes  of  mate-selection,  marital  adjust- 
ment and  interaction,  prediction  studies  of  marital 
success,  parenthood,  and  related  matters. 

Vertical  connections  between  parents  and  chil- 
dren—  intergenerational  influences  —  have  been 
investigated  extensively  by  psychologists  as  well 
as  sociologists.  Among  the  concerns  that  have 
occupied  numerous  researchers  interested  in 
these  vertical  dimensions  of  family  life  have  been 
the  effects  of  differential  child-training  practices 
of  parents  on  the  development  of  designated 
personality  traits  in  their  children,  parent-child 
interactions  and  adjustments,  comparisons  of  the 
belief  and  behavior  patterns  of  the  elder  and 
younger  generations,  the  attainment  of  appropriate 
sex  roles  by  the  children  with  parents  as  models, 
and  the  achievement  of  various  developmental 
tasks.  These  aspects  are  introduced  with  the 
advent  of  child-rearing. 

The  interactions  between  and  among  children 
in  the  home  —  the  horizontal  relationships  within 
the  younger  generation  itself  —  seem  to  have  been 
given  relatively  little  heed.  An  examination  of  the 
research  literature  for  the  decades  since  World 
War  I  provides  very  few  examples  of  empirical 
studies  focused  primarily  on  sibling  relations.  The 
many  investigations  of  ordinal  position  have 
usually  examined  the  parent-child  nexus  —  the 
variations  in  parental  treatment  of  children  be- 
cause of  their  position  in  the  birth  order  and  the 
effects  of  such  divergencies  in  child-rearing  pat- 
terns and  parental  attitudes  on  the  development 
of  the  children's  personalities.1  The  multifarious 

1  Already,  thirty  years  ago,  Jones  was  able  to  list  almost  100 
research  articles  on  order  of  birth  and  its  relation  to  other  traits 
in  individuals.  See  H.  £.  Jones,  "Order  of  Birth,"  in  C.  Murchi- 
son  (ed.),  Handbook  of  Child  Psychology  (Worcester,  Mass.: 
Clark  University  Press,  1939).  Also,  Leonard  Carmichael  fed.}, 
Manual  of  Child  Psychology  (New  York:  John  Wiley  and  SODS, 
1954,  second  edition). 


discussions  and  studies  of  "sibling  rivalry"  like- 
wise have  tended  to  consider  the  relations  of 
siblings  to  each  other  mainly  in  terms  of  the 
vertical  dimension  —  the  competition  of  children 
in  the  family  for  the  love,  attention,  and  favor  of 
one  or  both  parents.2 

Among  sociologists  and  social  psychologists, 
Bossard  and  Boll  contended  that  the  security  of 
children  has  been  treated  as  if  based  almost  ex- 
clusively on  (1)  the  adequacy  of  parent-child 
(and  often  just  mother-child)  relationships  and 
(2)  the  interactions  with  peers  outside  the  home. 
They  point  out  that 

the  role  of  siblings  has  been  considered  chiefly  in 
the  light  of  "displacement"  and  "rivalry."  It  is 
rarely  that  one  jinds  any  but  the  negative  aspects 
of  sibling  relationships,  and  warnings  how  to  deal 
with  them.3 

Furthermore,  they  assert,  while  the  contributions 
of  peer  groups  to  the  socialization  and  psychic 
security  of  children  have  been  recognized, 

The  differences  in  social  situations  obtaining  as 
between  a  non-family  and  a  family  group  have 
not  been  so  appreciated  .  .  .  having  come  into 
prominence  in  an  era  of  the  small  family  system, 
the  peer  group  has  meant,  exclusively,  non- 
family  peers.4 

Some  of  the  relationships  existing  among  siblings 
in  diverse  cultures  have  been  described  by  eth- 
nologists interested  in  socialization  and  person- 
ality development,  kinship  patterns,  family  life  as 
a  cultural  complex,  and  related  aspects.  As  sum- 
marized by  Murdock,  in  many  societies: 

Siblings  are  .  .  .  bound  to  one  another  through 
the  care  and  help  given  by  an  elder  to  a  younger, 
through  cooperation  in  childhood  games  which 
imitate  the  activities  of  adults,  and  through  mutual 
economic  assistance  as  they  grow  older.  Thus, 
through  reciprocal  material  services  sons  and 
daughters  are  bound  to  fathers  and  mothers  and 
to  one  another. . .  .5 

For  the  most  part,  however,  inquiry  into  the 
meaning  siblings  have  for  each  other,  and  their 


*For  example,  David  M.  Levy,  "Hostility  Patterns  in  Sibling 
Rivalry  Experiments/*  American  Journal  of  Orthopsychiatry,  6 
(April  1936),  pp.  183-257;  Studies  in  Sibling  Rivalry,  Monograph 
No.  2,  published  by  American  Orthopsychiatry  Association,  1937; 
and  his  "Sibling  Rivalry  Studies  in  Children  of  Primitive 
Groups,"  American  Journal  o/  Orthopsychiatry,  9  (January  1939}, 
pp.  206-214. 

*  James  H.  S.  Bossard  and  Eleanor  Boll,  ''Security  in  the  Large 
Family,"  Mental  Hygiene,  38  (October  1954),  p.  532. 

*  Ibid.,  pp.  533-534. 

5  George  Peter  Murdock,  Social  Structure  (New  York:  The  Mac- 
millaa  Company,  1949),  p.  9. 
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interactions  within  the  nuclear  family,  have  not 
been  the  focus  of  attention  in  anthropological 
research.6 

Numerous  investigations  of  "individual  psy- 
chology" have  been  conducted,  using  sibling  posi- 
tion, number,  and  differentiation  by  sex  as 
independent  variables  to  examine  the  influence 
that  particular  sibship  configurations  may  have 
upon  the  personality  characteristics  and  compe- 
tencies that  persons  manifest  later  during  their 
life  span.  Krout  long  ago  felt  that  "virtually 
every  problem  of  socio-psychological  importance 
has  been  studied1'  in  terms  of  birth  order.7  Most 
of  these  inquiries,  however,  have  focused  merely 
on  the  relation  of  a  structural  sib-position  to  par- 
ticular personality  traits,  as  presumed  end- 
products.  Generally,  they  have  failed  to  elucidate 
the  intervening  interactions  among  sibling  roles. 

Thus  far,  it  would  appear  that  very  little  empiri- 
cal research  has  been  conducted  in  any  of  these 
related  fields  regarding  the  interaction  of  siblings 
with  each  other  either  within  the  family  setting 
during  the  years  of  childhood  and  youth  when 
they  reside  together,  or  later  among  them  when 
they  have  become  adults. 

THE  SIGNIFICANCE  ATTRIBUTED  TO 
SIBLING  RELATIONS 

While  the  bonds  between  parent  (s)  and 
child(ren)  are  customarily  strong  within  our 
nuclear  family  system,  the  ties  between  and 
among  siblings  will  in  most  homes  generally  also 
be  close,  being  second  in  strength  only  to  the 
former.  Pherson  has  suggested  that  "sibling 
solidarity"  may  be  the  "fundamental  kinship 
bond"  within  bilateral  systems,  of  which  our  own 

«The  culture-personality  specialists  have  examined  extensively 
the  consequences  for  basic  personality  structure  of  the  child- 
rearing  patterns  prevalent  in  numerous  societies,  with  some 
attention  to  birth  order  and  sex  roles.  Anthropologists  also  have 
studied  the  socialization  of  children  through  age  and  sex-graded 
friendship  and  ritual  groups.  Some  have  explored  the  relation- 
ships between  siblings  in  the  small  nuclear  families  of  hunting 
bands  in  the  simplest  societies.  Others  have  presented  and  ex- 
plained the  customary  avoidance  or  preferential,  joking  or  re- 
spect relationships  among  them.  Many  have  reported  about  the 
custodial  supervision  of  younger  children  by  their  older  brothers 
and  sisters. 

It  is  recognized  that,  among  many  preliterate  groups  and  some 
civilized  societies,  the  frequency  of  polygamous  marriage 
arrangements*  often  further  complicated  by  the  levtrate  or 
sororate,  joint  residence  patterns,  the  commonality  of  adoption, 
and  other  influences,  modify  the  intensity  end  extensity  of  sibling 
interactions  aitri  probably  ™frifrmiw»  their  frigmfiramr»»T  it  is  per- 
haps in  the  simplest  hunting  and  gathering  cultures,  most  of 
all  XXL  those  in  which  the  nuclear  family  Boay  be  isolated  io  itself 
for  a  considerable  portion  of  each  year,  mat  sibling  relationships 
are  of  greatest  importance,  relatively. 

*  M.  H.  Ksoat,  "Typical  Behavior  Fattens*  in  Twenty-six  Ordinal 
Positions,"  Journal  of  Genetic  Psychology,  55  {1989},  p.  5, 


society  is  one  illustration.5  Gumming  and 
Schneider  found  that  some  persons,  particularly 
during  certain  phases  of  the  life  cycle,  find  sibling 
ties  to  be  more  meaningful  than  their  spouse- 
bonds.0  During  childhood  and  adolescence  the 
degree  of  affection  between  siblings,  and  some- 
times toward  cousins,  may  be  second  only  to  the 
mother-child  ties.10 

Within  the  immediate  family,  siblings  con- 
stitute an  important  sub-"we-group"  for  research 
analysis.  They  comprise  a  significant  portion  of 
the  family  group  structure  distinct  from  other 
combinations  that  may  be  isolated  for  investiga- 
tion. Three  decades  ago,  Chapin  recognized  that 
both  a  manifest  and  latent  structural  pattern  may 
be  discerned  in  family  interaction.  The  manifest 
factors  —  parent  pattern,  number  of  siblings,  sex 
and  age  distribution  of  the  children,  and  guests  in 
the  home,  among  others  —  have  been  given  most 
attention.  However,  as  Chapin  pointed  out: 

The  latent  structural  pattern  is  of  a  subtler  na- 
ture. It  is  revealed  in  the  separate  member  roles 
and  in  the  pattern  of  equilibrium  of  the  whole 
family  group.  It  has  to  be  inferred  from  the 
common  reciprocating  attitudes  of  the  individual 
members  of  the  family  group.  .  .  .  The  manifest 
structure  of  the  sibling  group  may  determine  the 
latent  structure  of  the  member  role.11 

Shortly  thereafter,  Sletto  stated  that  differences 
in  children's  personality  traits  might  be  attributed 
to  the  divergent  roles  which  they  play  in  "intra- 
sibship  interaction,"  patterns  associated  with  the 
sibling  position  of  the  children,  as  well  as  to 
the  dissimilar  treatments  by  the  parents.12 
Siblings,  Krout  has  pointed  out,  "create  an  ever- 
changing  milieu  in  the  family."  A  sibling  "is  not 


8  R.  Pherson,  "Bilateral  Kin  Grouping  as  a  Structural  Type,1*  Uni- 
versity of  Manila  Journal  of  East  Asiatic  Studies,  3  {1954},  pp. 
199-202;  and  also  Helen  Codere,  "A  Genealogical  Stud?  of  Kin- 
ship in  the  United  States/'  Psychiatry,  18  (February  1955),  pp. 
65-79. 

*  Elaine  Gumming  and  David  M.  Schneider,  "Sibling  Solidarity: 
A  Property  of  American  Kinship,"  American  Anthropologist*  63 
(June  1961)  T  pp.  498-507. 

10  P.  Garigae,  "French  Canadian  Kinship  and  Urban  Life,"  Ameri- 
can Anthropologist,  59  (1956} ,  pp.  1090-1101,  For  a  cogent,  sue- 
dnt  delineation  of  American  kinship  structure,  see  Takott  Par- 
sons, "The  Kinship  System  in  the  Contemporary  United  States/' 
American  Anthropologist,  45  (January-March  1943),  pp.  22-28. 

w  F.  Stuart  Chapin,  "Hie  Experimental  Approach:  The  Advan- 
tages of  Experimental  Sociology  in  the  Study  of  Family  Group 
Patterns,"  Social  Forces,  11  (December  1932),  p.  204.  See 
Kataerine  Lumpkin,  Family  Life:  A  Study  in  Member  Boles 
(manuscript,  1931)  for  ose  example  of  an  analysis  of  member 
roles* 

"Raymond  F.  Stetto,  "Sibling  Position  and  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency," American  JoamaJ  of  Sociology,  39  (March  19W),  pp. 
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a  silent  witness  of  a  drama  in  which  the  parent 
and  another  child  participates.1*13 

Toman  likewise  has  recognized  the  influence  of 
interactions  among  siblings  as  important  supple- 
ments to  the  parent-child  relationships.  He  has 
contended  that  a  person  can  be  characterized 
appropriately 

in  terms  of  the  people  who  have  been  living  with 
him  the  longest,  most  intimately,  and  most  reg- 
ularly, and  by  incidental  losses  of  such  people  — 
i.e.,  primarily  his  parents  and  siblings.14 

This  psychoanalyst  recently  set  forth  in  exposi- 
tion a  schema  for  examining  family  constellations, 
using  eight  basic  types  of  sibling  positions  in  both 
the  child  and  parent  generations.15 

Sibling  relationships  can  perform  a  number  of 
functions*  Brothers  and/or  sisters  spend  many 
hours  together  and  share  a  wide  range  of 
activities.16  Such  contacts  within  the  nuclear 
family  tend  to  be  intimate  and  inclusive  in 
character,  and  to  constitute  primary  groups  char- 
acterized by  frankness,  informality,  cohesiveness, 
intensity,  and  extensity.  Interaction  with  siblings 
functions  as  one  avenue  for  the  socialization  of 
children.  It  helps  bring  them  into  social  reality, 
gives  them  experience  in  resolving  interpersonal 
conflicts,  introduces  them  to  the  rights  of  others, 
and  provides  a  "school  of  mirrors."  On  occasion, 
siblings  may  act  as  substitutes  for  parents.  They 
may  turn  to  each  other  when  sufficient  attention 
or  understanding  is  not  shown  by  an  indifferent, 
harried,  or  uncomprehending  parent.  Sometimes 
siblings  are  more  effective  teachers  than  adults, 
particularly  if  youthful  skills  are  involved. 
Siblings  may  often  understand  childhood  prob- 
lems and  new  situations  better,  in  some  ways, 
than  do  the  parents  they  share.  They  are  associ- 
ates that  can  contribute  importantly  to  emotional 
security;  and,  ordinarily,  it  is  pleasant  and  helpful 
for  children  to  have  other  children  as  com- 
panions. Siblings  may  serve  as  role  models  for 

»  Krout,  op,  cit.,  p.  4. 

14  Walter  Toman,  "Family  Constellation  as  a  Basic  Personality 
Determinant,"  Journal  of  Individual  Psychology,  15  {November 
1958),  p.  199. 

15  Walter  Toman,  Family  Cons tellaf ion  (New  York:  Springer  Pub- 
lishing Company,  Inc.,  1961].  In  addition,  he  developed  some 
''formulas  of  family  constellation/'  suggesting  how  certain  sib- 
ling relationships  might  be  algebraically  represented  and  quan- 
tified. 

26  A  number  of  publications  have  been  prepared  for  parents, 
teachers,  and  children  to  guide  them  In  sibling  relationships. 
For  example,  Edith  G.  Neisser,  Brothers  and  Sisters  (New  Yorfc: 
Harper  and  Brothers,  1951};  Frances  Ullman,  Getting  Along  with 
Brothers  and  Sisters  (Chicago;  Science  Research  Associates, 
1950];  and  Life  with  Brothers  and  Sisters  (Chicago:  Science  Re- 
search Associates,  1952}. 


one  another;  particularly  may  the  younger  ob- 
serve the  older  siblings  of  the  same  sex.  They 
can  serve  as  challengers  and  stimulators.  Finally, 
in  the  creation  of  a  "sense  of  family,"  a 
psychological  unity  of  members  who  perform  the 
essential  and  peripheral  tasks  of  habitation  to- 
gether, each  person  develops  his  niche  in  the 
total  structure.  The  larger  the  family,  the  greater 
the  number,  variety,  and  degree  of  specializations 
that  may  develop  in  these  roles.17 

Of  course,  sibling  associations  can  also  be 
dysfunctional  in  their  consequences.  They  may 
engender  so  much  security  and  cohesiveness 
within  the  group  that  a  member  comes  to  feel 
insecure  or  "homesick"  when  away  from  it. 
Frequently,  particularly  in  the  larger  families,  the 
presence  of  many  siblings  may  considerably  in- 
crease the  difficulty  of  the  life  struggle.  Some 
siblings,  we  recognize,  become  bullies  of  the 
smaller  and  younger;  while  in  other  circumstances 
the  latter  may  be  coddled.  The  talents  of  some 
children  in  the  family  may  be  sacrificed  to  the 
needs  or  desires  of  others.  Jealousy  and  rivalry 
may  disrupt  cordial  relations  and  hinder  the 
attainment  of  adequate  personal  and  social  ad- 
justments both  within  and  outside  the  family. 
Results  such  as  these  also  require  investigation 
in  the  study  of  the  meaning  of  sibship. 

RESEARCH  STUDIES  OF  SIBLING  INTERACTION 

Sears  has  highlighted  the  two  divergent  but  sup- 
plementary approaches  to  family  study  —  the 
sociological  and  the  psychological.18  The  former 
focuses  on  the  family  group,  or  portion  of  it,  as 
a  unit,  recognizing  that  such  entities  have  some 
properties  that  differentiate  them  from  others  — 
diverse  structures  of  internal  relationships, 
specified  by  roles,  and  contrasting  status  relations 
with  others.  The  latter  accepts  the  individual  as 
focal  and  recognizes  the  family  as  a  social 
structure  in  which  the  individual  is  enmeshed  and 
with  which  he  interacts.  The  family  functions  as 
an  environment  for  life  and  learning.  The  contri- 
butions of  several  investigators  who  have  focused 
most  sharply  on  sibling  interaction  will  be  re- 
viewed. 

Krout  began  by  accepting  the  proposition  that 
"the  attempt  to  explain  behavior  in  terms  of  non- 

17  James  H.  S.  Bossard  and  Eleanor  S.  Boll,  The  Sociology  of 
Child  Development  (New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers,  1960,  third 
edition),  Chapter  5;  "Interaction  between  Siblings/'  pp.  89-111; 
and  in  their  "Security  in  the  Large  Family/'  op.  cit.,  pp.  539-544. 
M  Robert  R.  Sears,  "Ordinal  Position  in  the  Family  as  a  Psycho- 
logical Variable,"  American  Sociological  Review,  15  (June  1950), 
pp.  397-401. 
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psychological  factors  such  as  birth  order  is 
thoroughly  futile."  He  classified  siblings  by 
"ordinal  positions'1  rather  than  by  mere  birth 
order,  desiring  thereby  to  "emphasize  psycho- 
logical position  in  the  family,  resulting  from 
certain  types  of  social  constellations."  Utilizing 
birth  intervals,  family  size,  sex  of  subject,  and 
sex  of  sibling  preceding  and  following,  he  de- 
lineated 26  such  sibship  positions,  13  for  each  sex. 
His  1093  subjects  all  lived  with  two  parents  in 
432  family  groups,  and  a  college  student  was  at 
least  one  subject  in  each  home.  The  question- 
naire used  in  the  research  secured  a  complete 
roster  of  family  members  and  contained  24  state- 
ments concerning  intra-family  relations.  From 
these  data  Krout  derived  a  number  of  statistical 
relationships  between  personality  traits  and 
ordinal  position.19 

In  a  suggestive  study,  Paulette  Cahn  explored 
the  use  of  a  sociometric  approach  to  sibling  re- 
search. She  found  that  preferences  of  siblings 
were  most  often  directed  to  the  youngest,  except 
among  children  reared  in  institutions.  Also,  the 
strongest  affective  attitudes  developed  between 
siblings  of  corresponding  sex,20 

Davis  and  Northway  observed  five  pairs  of 
siblings  during  a  period  of  five  years.  They 
hypothesized  that  "each  child  uses  his  sibling  as 
a  means  of  his  own  self-definition."  In  observing 
their  differences,  siblings  may  strengthen  their 
relationships  while  yet  each  one  can  enhance  his 
own  individuality.  The  researchers'  data  sup- 
ported their  contention,  and  they  were  able  to 
interpret  the  everyday  behavior  of  the  siblings 
in  terms  of  the  hypothesis.21 

The  most  frequent  contributor  to  the  socio- 
psychological  literature  of  statistical  research  con- 
cerned with  sibling  relationships  appears  to  be 
Helen  Koch.  Her  major  research  interest  in  this 
regard  has  been  the  effect  on  the  personalities  of 
children  of  various  family  constellation  factors: 
sex  of  child,  sex  of  sibling,  ordinal  position  of 
child  in  sibship,  and  differences  in  age  between 
subjects  and  their  siblings.  Her  498  subjects,  half 
boys  and  half  girls,  averaged  about  six  years  in 
age,  were  enrolled  in  public  and  private  Chicago 
schools,  constituted  the  children  in  white  two- 
child  families,  were  free  from  any  known  mental 

»  U.  H.  Krout,  op.  cil,  pp.  &-SO. 

39  Paulette  Calm,  "Experimentations  Sociometriques  Appliquees 

au  Groupe  Fraternal,"  {Sociometric  Experiments  on  Groups  of 

Siblings)  Cohiers  International  Sociologie,  22  (1952),  pp.  168-173; 

and  m  Sociometry,  15  (1952),  pp.  306-3*9. 

«  Carroll  Davis  and  Mary  L.  Nor&way,  "Siblings— Rivalry  or 

Relationship?"  Bulletin  of  the  Instate  for  ChiW  Study,  19,  8 

(Toronto,  1957),  pp.  30-13. 


or  physical  disabilities,  and  resided  in  every  case 
with  both  natural  parents,  who  were  native  born. 
She  divided  her  group  into  three  sib-spacing 
levels;  and  each  level  was,  in  turn,  divided  into 
eight  possible  sibling  patternings.  Pels  Child 
Behavior  Rating  Scales,  the  California  Behavior 
Inventory  for  Nursery  School  Children,  Children's 
Apperception  Test  (CAT),  teachers3  ratings,  and 
interviews  provided  the  data  for  the  total  inquiry. 
Her  extensive  findings  have  been  published  in 
numerous  separate  articles-2  and  have  been 
even  further  analyzed  by  others.23  The  congru- 
ence of  her  findings  in  many  regards  led  her 
to  believe  that  the  effects  of  sibling  inter- 
actions were  effectively  being  probed.  She,  more 
than  many  others,  has  studied  personality  traits 
within  the  context  of  sibling  relationships  and 
roles. 

Brim  has  suggested  three  propositions  regard- 
ing the  development  of  sex  roles,  which  he  based 
on  Koch's  evidence: 

One  would  predict  that  cross-sex,  as  compared 
with  same-sex,  siblings  would  possess  more  traits 
appropriate  to  the  cross-sex  role. 

.  .  .  one  would  predict  that  this  effect  would  be 
more  noticeable  for  the  younger,  as  compared  with 
the  older,  sibling  in  that  the  latter  is  more  power- 
ful and  is  more  able  to  differentiate  his  own  from 
his  sibling's  role. 

...  on  the  assumption  that  siblings  close  in 
age  interact  more  than  those  not  close  in  age, 
one  would  predict  that  this  effect  would  be  more 
noticeable  for  the  siblings  who  are  closest  to- 
gether in  age.24 

-Helen  L,  KochT  "The  Relationship  of  'Primary  Mental  Abilities' 
in  Five  and  Six-Year  Olds  to  Sex  of  Child  and  Characteristics 
of  His  Sibling,"  Child  Development,  25  (1954),  pp.  209-223;  "The 
Relation  of  Certain  Family  Constellation  Characteristics  and  the 
Attitudes  of  Children  toward  Adults/'  Child  Development,  28 
{1955},  pp,  13-40;  "Some  Personality  Correlates  of  Sext  Sibling 
Position,  and  Sex  of  Sibling  among  Five  and  Six-Year-QId  Chil- 
dren," Genetic  Psychology  Monographs,  52  (1955),  pp,  3-50;  "Atti- 
tudes of  Young  Children  Toward  Their  Peers  as  Related  to 
Certain  Characteristics  of  Their  Siblings,"  Psychological  Mono* 
graphs,  70  (1956],  No.  426,  41  pages;  Sissiness  and  Tomboyish- 
ness  in  Relation  to  Sibling  Characteristics,"  Journal  o/  Genetic 
Psychology,  88  (1956},  pp.  231-244;  "Some  Emotional  Attitudes  of 
the  Young  Child  in  Relation  to  Characteristics  of  His  Sibling," 
Child  Development,  27  (December  1956} ,  pp.  393-428;  "Sibling 
Influence  on  Children's  Speech,  Journal  of  Speech  Disorders, 
21  {1966}T  pp.  322-328;  "Children's  Work  Attitudes  and  Sibling 
Characteristics/*  Child  Development,  27  (1956J,  pp.  289-310;  "The 
Relation  in  Young  Children  between  Characteristics  of  Their 
Playmates  and  Certain  Attributes  of  Their  Siblings,"  Child  De- 
velopment, 28  (1957),  pp.  175-202;  and  "Der  Einfiuss  der  Ge~ 
schwister  au|  die  Perso&Bchkeltsentwicklong  jtmgerer  Knaben," 
(The  Influence  of  Siblings  cm  the  Personality  Development  of 
Younger  Boys),  Jb,  PsychoJ.  Psychofcer.,  5  (1955),  p.  211-22$. 
38  Orville  G.  Brim,  Jr.,  "Family  Structure  and  Sex  Role  Leamiag 
by  Children:  A  Further  Analysis  of  Helen  Koch's  Data,"  Sodom- 
etry,  XL  (March  1958),  pp.  1-16.  j 

*  Ibid,,  pp.  4-6.  ! 
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He  found  that  the  data  supported  the  first  two 
hypotheses,  hut  provided  little  evidence  for  the 
third.  He  suggested  that  more  varied  configura- 
tions would  develop  in  families  with  more  than 
two  children.  For  example,  in  a  four-child  setting, 
with  a  3  to  1  sex  split,  the  parents  might  be 
relatively  more  influential  in  helping  the  one  to 
find  his  role.  In  a  two-by-two  division,  cross-sex 
interaction  among  siblings  might  be  relatively 
minimized. 

Several  investigators  have  stimulated  interest 
In  sibling  interactions  through  their  concern  for 
the  "large  family"  as  a  social  structure.  Ellis  and 
Beechley  utilized  data  from  1000  child  guidance 
case  histories  to  study  the  characteristics  of  in- 
dividuals from  "large  families"  (seven  or  more 
children)  compared  with  those  from  "medium" 
(two  to  six  children)  and  "small,"  one-child 
families.25  Their  subjects,  of  course,  were  not 
a  representative  sample  of  all  children  in  the  area 
but  included  those  involved  in  adoption  pro- 
cedures and  those  with  behavior,  emotional,  or 
other  problems.  They  did  produce  evidence  that 
family  size  may  be  an  important  variable  in  mental 
hygiene. 

Bossard  and  Boll  have  discussed  the  contrasts 
between  large  and  small  families  most.26  In  a 
first  report,  based  upon  a  study  of  25  large  families 
of  diverse  background  and  involving  222  children, 
Bossard  and  Sanger  introduced  the  concept  of  the 
"interacting  size  of  the  family."27  There,  they  con- 
tended that  almost  every  facet  of  family  life  tends 
to  be  different  in  the  large  family  and  that  a  quite 
different  type  of  personality  is  fostered.  In  such 
a  family,  the  group  rather  than  the  individual 
tends  to  be  stressed.  The  larger  the  family 
becomes,  the  more  internal  organization  develops, 
and  dominance  of  some  one  or  two  persons 
appears.  The  large  family  typically  involves 
greater  specialization  and  multiplicity  of  roles 
and  functions  —  greater  complexity.  Children  in 
a  large  family  system  discipline  each  other,  ad- 

»  Albert  Ellis  and  Robert  M.  Beechley,  "A  Comparison  of  Child 
Guidance  Clinic  Patients  Coming  from  Large,  Medium,  and 
Small  Families,"  Journal  of  Genetic  Psychology,  79  (September 
1951),  pp.  131-144. 

46  James  H.  S.  Bossard  and  Eleanor  S,  Boll,  "Security  in  the 
Large  Family,"  op.  ctt.,  pp.  529-544;  "Personality  Types  in  the 
Large  Family,1*  Child  Development,  26  (March  1B55J,  pp.  71-78; 
"Adjustment  of  Siblings  in  Large  Families,"  American  Journal 
of  Psychiatry,  112  (1958),  pp.  889-892;  and  The  Large  Family 
System  [Philadelphia:  University  of  Pennsylvania  Press,  1956). 
37  James  H.  S.  Bossard  and  Winogene  Sanger,  "The  Large  Family 
System— A  Research  Report/'  American  Sociological  Review,  17 
(February  1952),  pp.  3-9.  Also  Chapter  3:  "Families  by  Size," 
pp.  47-67  in  The  Sociology  of  Child  Development,  op.  cit.;  and 
James  H.  S.  Bossard,  "'Large  and  Small  Families — A  Study  in 
Contrasts,"  "The  Journal  of  the  American  Society  of  Chartered 
Life  Underwriters  (Summer  1959)*  pp.  221-241. 


justments  being  made  relatively  more  often  to  in- 
traf  amily  peers. 

The  study  was  expanded  to  include  879  children 
living  in  100  large  families  of  diverse  background 
and  having  six  or  more  living  children.  The 
information  was  secured  over  a  six-year  period 
from  persons  within  the  families  through  the  use 
of  questionnaires,  non-directive  interviews,  and 
written  family-life  documents.  One  of  the  queries 
reported  in  the  1955  publication  concerned  the 
specialization  of  sibling  roles  as  seen  by  the  other 
sibling  respondents  —  descriptions  of  brothers 
and  sisters  as  fully  as  possible  as  personality 
types.  Distilled  from  these  data  were  eight 
general,  composite  types  of  personality  roles,  not 
all  of  which  would  be  found  in  each  family. 
Bossard  and  Boll  point  out  that  there  are  only  a 
limited  number  of  role  choices  available  to  a 
sibling,  even  in  a  large  family.  They  suggest 
that  each  child  tends  to  develop  his  or  her  role 
on  the  basis  of,  and  in  relation  to,  the  roles  which 
have  already  been  pre-empted  by  others  in  the 
family. 

An  earlier  study  by  Nye  had  indicated  that 
adolescents  from  small  families  showed  better 
relations  with  parents  than  did  those  from  larger 
families.28  Hawkes,  Burchinal,  and  Gardner  in- 
vestigated the  matter  of  adjustment  further,20 
utilizing  data  from  256  fifth-grade  children  from 
rural  areas  and  small  towns  in  four  mid- Western 
states,  all  of  whom  lived  with  both  parents  and 
had  at  least  one  sibling.  These  authors  found, 
also,  that  children  from  the  smaller  families  had 
more  favorable  relations  to  parents  and  to  siblings 
than  did  those  from  larger  families.  Their  data 
did  not  corroborate  the  notion  that  the  large 
family  atmosphere  is  more  favorable  to  per- 
sonality adjustment.  However,  the  small  number 
of  respondents  precluded  the  application  of  con- 
trols for  socio-economic  class  and  other  important 
variables. 

Only  recently  have  family  sociologists  begun 
to  focus  their  research  interests  directly  and  with 
more  emphasis  upon  sibling  interaction.  From  an 
area  sample*  of  households  in  Cleveland,  Sussman 
secured  information  concerning  the  interactions 
among  the  adult  siblings  and  between  parents  and 
their  mature  children  for  the  nuclear  families 
selected.  He  examined  the  functions  of  cere- 
monial occasions,  inter-family  visitations,  and 

•F.  Ivan  Nye,  "Adolescent-Parent  Adjustment:  Age,  Sex,  Sib- 
ling Number,  Broken  Homes,  and  Employed  Mother  as  Vari- 
ables,1* Marriage  and  Family  Living,  14  (November  1952),  p.  328. 
89  Glenn  R.  Hawkes,  Lee  Burchinal,  and  Brace  Gardner,  "Size 
of  Family  and  Adjustments  of  Children,*'  Marriage  and  Family 
Living,  20  [February  1958),  pp,  65-68. 
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help  and  services  exchanged.  That  study  is  a 
precursor  for  a  longitudinal  study  of  urban  family 
networks,  "an  investigation  of  the  quantity  and 
type  of  aid  exchanged  in  connection  with  the 
movements  of  the  immediate  family  through  the 
life  cycle.*'30  Sussman  believes  that  the  notion 
of  the  atomized  and  isolated  nuclear  family 
is  not  being  confirmed  by  empirical  research 
findings. 

In  a  somewhat  similar  study  of  randomly 
selected  middle-class  Boston  families,  Reiss  also 
manifested  interest  in  "the  factors  related  to  the 
frequency  of  interaction  with  extended  kin  and 
attitudes  about  the  frequency  of  interaction."01 
He  found  that  "females  are  in  contact  with 
relatives  more  than  males,  but  males  are  in  con- 
tact with  inlaws  more  than  are  females."  Further, 
he  asserts: 

As  a  consequence  of  this  slight  matrilineal  tend- 
ency, interaction  in  those  sibling  relationships  in- 
volving two  sisters,  or  a  brother  and  a  sister, 
would  be  more  frequent  than  that  of  two  brothers. 
Paradoxically,  ...  the  families  of  siblings  with 
Jeast  contact  with  each  other  are  those  of  two 
brothers,  the  only  ones  with  the  same  last  name  — 
a  residue  of  our  now  defunct  patrilineal  tradi- 
tion.32 

Farber  has  presented  interesting  insights  into 
the  meaning  that  normal  and  retarded  siblings  can 
have  for  one  another.  In  a  monograph,  he  re- 
ported that  normal  girls  who  interacted  frequently 
with  retarded  siblings  were  more  often  rated  by 
their  mothers  as  possessing  more  neurotic  or 
negative  traits  than  did  other  girls  who  did  not 
have  as  frequent  contact  with  the  retarded  child.33 
In  a  second  report,  he  examined  the  "life  goals"  of 
83  boys  and  girls,  age  10-16,  who  lived  with  a 
retarded  sibling.34  He  found  that  both  boys  and 
girls  who  interacted  daily  with  such  handicapped 
brothers  and  sisters  showed  less  interest  in  goals 
related  to  success  in  personal  relations. 

Both  boys  and  girls  who  had  sustained  inter- 
action with  their  retarded  siblings  ranked  devo- 
tion to  a  worthwhile  cause  and  making  a  eontribu- 

»  Marvin  B.  Sussman,   "The  Isolated  Nuclear  Family:  Fact  or 
Fiction,"  Social  Problems,  6  (Spring  1956),  pp.  3SS-34Q. 
31  Paul  J.  Reiss,  "The  Extended  Kinship  System:  Correlates  of 
and  Attitudes  on  Frequency  of  Interaction,"  Marriage  and  Family 
Living,  24  (November  1962),  pp.  333-333. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  334. 

**  Bernard  Farber,  "Family  Organization  and  Crisis  i  Maintenance 
of  Integration  in  Families  with  a  Severely  Mentally  Retarded 
Child,"  Monographs  of  the  Society  for  Research  in  Child  De- 
velopment, 25  (i960),  No.  1  (Serial  No.  75}. 

*  Bernard  Farber  and  William  a  Jeane,  "Interaction  wife  Re- 
tarded   Siblings   and   Life   Goals   of  Children,"    Marriage   and 
Family  Living,  25  (February  1968),  pp.  96-98. 


fion  to  mankind  as  high.  Perhaps  feeling  that  they 
are  serving  a  welfare  function  in  the  family  pro- 
vides the  frequent  interactors  with  motivation  to 
achieve  a  welfare  profession.""' 

His  inquiry  concluded  with  the  suggestion  that 
continual  interaction  with  retarded  siblings  often 
may  come  to  be  considered  as  a  duty  by  the 
normal  children,  and  "in  the  performance  of 
this  duty,  the  normal  sibling  internalizes  welfare 
norms  and  turns  his  life  career  toward  the  im- 
provement of  mankind  or  at  least  toward  the 
achievement  of  goals  which  will  require  the  most 
dedication  and  sacrifice." 

A  perusal  of  the  literature  has  not  revealed  any 
empirical  study  of  sibling  relations  among  and 
between  step-children  and  the  other  children  of 
"reconstituted"  families.  In  the  studies  reviewed, 
step-children  and  those  with  half-sibling  relations 
have  almost  always  been  excluded. 

FACTORS  IMPEDING  SIBLING  RESEARCH 

Thus  far,  social  scientists  have  rarely  at- 
tempted to  conduct  statistical  studies  to  explore 
the  significance  that  brothers  and  sisters  have 
for  each  other.  Why  have  there  been  so  few 
investigations  that  would  provide  a  "child's  eye- 
view"  of  peer  experiences  within  the  family? 
Several  influences  operating  together  may  ac- 
count for  the  paucity  of  such  research. 

Parental  Responsibility 

In  a  society  that  traditionally  has  held  parents 
responsible  for  the  behavior,  as  well  as  the  care 
and  nurture,  of  their  children,  many  of  the  con- 
cerns of  the  larger  society  for  the  health,  educa- 
tion, and  welfare  of  the  younger  generation  tend 
to  fix  attention  primarily  upon  the  parent-child 
dimension.  The  dominance  of  adults  and  the  de- 
pendence of  children  foster  an  adult-directed 
orientation.  The  social  problems  surrounding 
juvenile  delinquency,  school  maladjustments,  and 
infant  and  child  health  usually  highlight  the 
"vertical"  adult  or  parent-child  dimension.36 

« Ibid.,  p,  97. 

"Those  specialists  who  deal  with  these  problems  on  a  case- 
by-case  basis  have  related  to  the  Individual  children  in  therapy 
bat  have  not  often  had  the  inclination,  time,  or  competence  to 
conduct  research  concerning  sibling  groups  and  their  Influence 
on  the  lives  of  sctch  children,  beyond  a  case  study  approach. 

The  specialists  that  have  been  professionally  most  concerned 
with  youth  in  "tfee  group,"  either  as  a  functioning  entity  or  a 
structure,  have  been  the  practitioners  within  agencies,  the  social 
group  workers,  or  the  researchers  interested  in  soac-metrics. 
However,  in  either  field,  they  have  almost  exclusively 
apoa  Bos-family  peers,  whether  in  "natural"  gan^s  ear 
"fabricated"  residential*  class,  or  activity  group*. 
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Freudian  Thought 

The  initial  impact  and  continued  stress  of 
Freudian  thought  upon  family  sociology  have 
brought  emphasis  almost  exclusively  upon  the 
importance  for  personality  development  of  the 
regimes  of  the  infancy  period.  Thereby,  the 
significance  of  socialization  influences  later  in 
childhood,  youth,  and  adulthood  —  among  them, 
interaction  with  siblings  —  has  been  minimized 
or  even  ignored.  When  Freudians  have  considered 
sibling  interaction,  "rivalry"  was  the  relationship 
primarily  or  almost  exclusively  studied.  In  the 
psycho-analytic  discussions  of  sex-role  achieve- 
ment and  of  the  resolution  of  the  Oedipal  and 
other  complexes,  the  parent-child  affectional 
bonds  or  sex  linkages  are  featured,  with  little 
attention  paid  to  the  part  siblings  can  play  in  role- 
performance  learning,  knowledge  dissemination, 
satisfaction  of  emotional  needs,  and  other  aspects 
of  socialization. 

Occupational  Pressures 

Family  sociologists  themselves  have  had  certain 
types  of  problems  both  pressed  upon,  and  open 
to,  them  because  of  the  occupational  role  in 
which  they  have  been  employed  —  usually  as 
college  teachers,  sometimes  as  marriage  coun- 
selors. The  strong,  immediate,  and  personal  in- 
terests of  students  in  dating,  courtship,  and  mate- 
selection,  and  the  imperious  desires  of  husbands 
and  wives  for  successful  marital  adjustment, 
brought  principal  attention  of  the  occupation  to 
adult  perspectives.  It  would  appear  that  marriage 
and  family  texts  and  marriage  guidance  manuals 
give  little  attention  to  the  influence  that  siblings 
have  upon  each  other.  When  children  are  con- 
sidered at  all,  the  materials  in  use  would  lead  one 
to  conclude  that  parents  rear  their  children  one 
at  a  time  —  or  in  separate  compartments! 

Primacy  and  Generality 

It  is  understandable  that  the  life  stages  which 
occur  earlier  and  in  the  greatest  proportion  of 
instances  within  family  cycles  have  received 
major  attention.  After  all,  the  interaction  of 
spouses  can  be  studied  whether  or  not  the  couple 
has  children;  and  parent-child  relations  can  be 
examined  with  regard  to  one  or  several  young- 
sters. Siblings,  as  a  family  sub-group,  are  not 
universal  to  all  households.  And  while  the  new 
experiences  brought  by  the  advent  of  a  first  child 
provide  great  challenges  for  adult  adjustment 
and  require  major  changes  in  the  allocation  of 
time  and  endeavor,  from  primarily  adult  relation- 


ships to  heavily  parent-child  pursuits,  the  arrival 
of  each  additional  child  alters  the  established 
pattern  less  drastically. 

Practical  Problems 

A  number  of  practical  problems  present  them- 
selves to  any  who  wish  to  study  sibling  interac- 
tion directly  and  statistically.  Efforts  to  examine 
the  effects  of  and  changes  in  sibling  interaction 
through  time,  as  a  function  of  age  distribution 
and  in  varied  social  situations,  would  present  ex- 
tremely complex  methodological  problems.  As  an 
ideal  design  extended  longitudinal  research  would 
be  required.  The  inclusion  of  all  children  within 
families  of  a  given  sample  would  require  the  use 
of  data  collection  techniques  and  an  orientation 
of  content  that  are  appropriate  to  the  diversity  of 
response  levels  that  are  to  be  found  among 
children  of  a  wide  age  span.  The  very  youngest 
cannot  themselves  talk  or  write  but  can  be  only 
communicated  about.  Except  for  relatively  small 
families  in  the  "middle-range"  of  the  cycle,  some 
siblings  will  not  yet  have  been  born,  while  others 
will  have  left  home  and  would  be  difficult  to 
question  directly. 

Furthermore,  a  very  considerable  number  of 
child  subjects  from  a  large  number  of  families 
would  be  required  for  statistical  studies  of  all 
but  the  smallest  families.  Also,  the  increasing 
prevalence  of  remarriages  involving  children  in- 
troduces complicating  sub-groups  among  them  — 
the  relations  between  step,  half,  and  full  siblings. 
Too,  as  sibling  groups,  children  are  not  as 
physically  accessible  or  as  socially  amenable  to 
study  as  they  are  as  separate  individuals  enrolled 
in  public  school  or  college  classrooms  or  as 
members  of  gangs  or  other  age  and  sex-graded 
peer  groups.  Moreover,  in  any  given  interacting 
sibling  cluster,  but  a  few  individuals  comprise  the 
group.  Finally,  with  the  increased  participation  of 
mothers  in  the  working  force  and  their  delegation 
of  child  care  to  age-graded  nurseries  and  kinder- 
gartens, siblings  become  separated  at  earlier  ages 
and  in  greater  numbers  than  ever  before.  (The 
effect  which  such  institutionalization  of  child  care 
has  upon  sibling  ties  in  childhood  and  later  life 
warrants  study.) 

Attenuation  of  Kinship 

Extended  kinship  ties  are  recognized  and 
stressed  in  typical  folk  societies,  with  the  conse- 
quent privileges  and  responsibilities  involving  a 
wide  variety  of  relatives.  In  modern,  urban 
societies,  the  nuclear  family  of  orientation  and, 
after  marriage,  one's  own  nuclear  family  of  pro- 
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creation,  are  the  two  small  centers  of  kinship 
that  function  as  the  principal  sources  of  emotional 
satisfaction  and  areas  of  responsibility  within  the 
family  and  kin  group.  How  much  of  the  mutual 
affection,  associations,  and  shared  values  of  the 
family  in  which  persons  grow  up  carry  over  into 
the  sibling  relations  within  adult  life?  Although 
there  has  been  some  research  interest  in  the  rela- 
tion of  adult  children  to  their  aging  parents,  the 
strength,  continuity,  and  nature  of  ties  among 
adult  siblings  in  our  society  have  been  given 
almost  no  attention.  Sometimes  the  retention  of 
contacts  between  aging  parent(s)  and  their  adult 
child(ren)  —  the  inter-generational  vertical  dimen- 
sion—  serves  to  stimulate  continuing  lateral  re- 
lationships among  the  now-independent  adult 
siblings.  Yet  among  certain  segments  of  our 
society,  the  maintenance  of  separate  households, 
mobility  and  impersonality  of  a  mass  society,  and 
relative  solitariness  have  submerged  or  attenuated 
even  those  kinship  bonds,  making  direct  research 
contacts  often  difficult. 

Age  of  Researchers 

While  it  is  neither  required,  nor  feasible,  that 
one  must  be  a  child  to  study  children,  the  inter- 
play of  youngsters  within  the  home  may  have 
been  neglected,  in  part  and  inadvertently,  because 
of  the  age  differential  between  scholars  and  their 
young  subjects.  Aspects  of  childlife  that  seem 
insignificant  to  adults  may  loom  as  prominent 
features  for  children,  and  conversely. 

If  the  younger  generation  were  to  conduct 
inquiries  concerning  family  life,  their  perception 
of  the  members'  roles  would  likely  be  quite 
different.  The  museum  examples  of  household 
rooms,  constructed  to  fit  the  eye-level  perspective 
of  young  children,  suggest  how  a  "view  from 
below"  might  considerably  alter  the  assessment 
of  the  relative  importance  of  parental,  sibling,  and 
peer  influences.  The  parent  generation  cannot 
help  but  be  somewhat  "adultomorphic"  in  its 
perceptions,  forgetting  the  important  roles  that 
siblings  played  in  their  own  childhood. 

Sex  of  Researchers 

Finally,  traditional  sex  roles  have  militated 
against  research  regarding  siblings.  In  our  so- 
ciety children  are  cared  for  predominantly  by 
women  —  whether  they  be  mothers,  activity  club 
leaders,  grammar  school  instructors,  or  Sunday 
School  teachers  —  while  trained  research  in- 
vestigators have  generally  been  men-  Those  who 
have  been  most  intimately  associated  with  chil- 
dren have  usually  not  been  those  who  have  been 


analytical  in  their  concerns.  The  child  psycholo- 
gists have  more  frequently  combined  these  in- 
terests and  talents  than  have  the  family  soci- 
ologists. Admittedly,  it  is  difficult  and  unusual  to 
embody  strong  nurturing  and  research  roles  simul- 
taneously in  the  same  persons.  However,  the 
specialization  of  the  sexes  has  resulted  in  few 
persons  of  either  sex  securing  facility  with  both 
child-serving  and  knowledge-building  activities. 
Thus  far,  those  who  have  been  most  aware  of 
sibling  interaction  have  tended  not  to  be  those 
who  would  be  prone  to  study  it,  and  vice  versa. 

CONCLUSION 

A  more  adequate  understanding  of  the  so- 
cialization process  within  childhood  requires 
research  concerning  sibling  interacton.  The  in- 
fluences of  brothers  and/or  sisters  upon  each 
other  during  adolescence  need  recognition  and 
examination  as  significant  factors  both  for  per- 
sonality development  and  social  control.  And  in 
a  civilization  wherein  numerous  societal  mech- 
anisms have  replaced  earlier  kin  functions,  the 
importance  that  continuation  of  family  sentiments 
and  contacts  may  have  for  the  lives  of  adult  and 
aged  "children"  might  be  profitably  studied. 


35      Five  Kinds  of 
Relationship* 

John  F.  Cuber  and 
Peggy  B,  Hairoff 


Professors  Cuber  and  HarrofF  suggest  that  middle 
and  upper  class  Americans  have  marital  relationships 
which  range  from  casual  friendship  associations  to 
the  most  intimate  and  highly  emotionally  charged 
love  affairs,  interestingly,  most  of  these  relation- 
ships do  not  impair  established  marriage  and  fam- 
ily relationships.  Moreover,  marriages  cannot  be 
characterized  as  being  happy  or  unhappy,  and 
stable  or  unstable.  Rather,  they  are  arranged  on  a 
continuum  from  conflict-habituated  to  total  integra- 
tion of  the  martial  partners.  There  appears  to  be  a 

*  Prom  The  Significant  Americans  by  John  F.  Caber  and  Peggy 
Bw  Harroff,  pp.  43-85,  by  permission  of  Appleton-Century, 
of  Meredith.  Press.   Copyright  1965,  by  John  F,  Cuber. 
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relationship  between  a  couple's  position  on  this 
continuum  of  marital  integration  and  their  involve- 
ment in  the  type  of  marital  relationship. 

Although  the  qualitative  aspects  of  an  enduring 
marital  relationship  vary  enormously,  Professors 
Cuber  and  HarroflP  noted  five  distinct  "life  styles" 
or  configurations  —  the  conflict-habituated,  the  de- 
vitalized, the  passive-congenial,  the  vital,  and  the 
total. 

The  conflict-habituated  is  characterized  by  ever- 
present  tension  and  conflict,  which  are  largely  con- 
trolled. The  key  to  the  devitalized  configuration  is 
a  clear  discrepancy  between  middle-aged  reality 
and  earlier  years.  While  the  devitalized  have  an 
exciting  set  of  memories,  the  passive-congenial 
give  little  evidence  of  a  wish  to  invest  their  total 
emotional  involvement  in  marriage  and  expect  little 
from  the  relationship.  In  the  vital  relationship,  there 
is  genuine  sharing  and  togetherness  which  provides 
a  life  essence  for  both  man  and  woman.  These  peo- 
ple are  a  minority,  and  for  the  most  part,  they  real- 
ize this  fact.  The  total  relationship  is  much  like  the 
vital  with  the  important  addition  of  increased  multi- 
facetedness;  there  is  a  real  sharing  of  everything. 
Drs.  Cuber  and  Harroff  note  the  rarity  of  this  type  of 
relationship,  yet  believe  it  can  and  does  endure. 

The  authors  clearly  assert  that  these  five  are  types 
—  not  every  marital  relationship  can  be  neatly 
pigeonholed  into  any  one  of  them.  Although  such 
a  classification  is  useful  in  understanding  similarities 
and  differences  in  marital  relationships,  the  types 
are  not  to  be  interpreted  as  degrees  of  marital 
happiness  or  adjustment;  persons  of  all  five  types 
are  adjusted.  The  types  are  different  kinds  of  ad- 
justment and  different  conceptions  of  marriage. 
There  may  also  be  movement  from  one  type  to  an- 
other. Infidelity,  divorce,  and  separation  may  be 
found  among  all  five  types,  except  for  perhaps  the 
total  life  style.  Professors  Cuber  and  Harroff  feel 
that  a  study  of  these  types  of  relationships  explains 
some  of  the  apparent  enigmas  about  men  and 
women  In  marriages. 

The  qualitative  aspects  of  enduring  marital  rela- 
tionships vary  enormously.  The  variations  de- 
scribed to  us  were  by  no  means  random  or  clearly 
individualized,  however.  Five  distinct  life  styles 
showed  up  repeatedly  and  the  pairs  within  each 
of  them  were  remarkably  similar  in  the  ways  in 
which  they  lived  together,  found  sexual  expres- 
sion, reared  children,  and  made  their  way  in  the 
outside  world. 

The  following  classification  is  based  on  the  in- 
terview materials  of  those  people  whose  marriages 


had  already  lasted  ten  years  or  more  and  who  said 
that  they  had  never  seriously  considered  divorce 
or  separation.  While  360  of  the  men  and  women 
had  been  married  ten  or  more  years  to  the  same 
spouse,  exclusion  of  those  who  reported  that  they 
had  considered  divorce  reduced  the  number  to 
211.  The  discussion  in  this  chapter  is,  then,  based 
on  211  interviews:  107  men  and  104  women. 

The  descriptions  which  our  interviewees  gave 
us  took  into  account  how  they  had  behaved  and 
also  how  they  felt  about  their  actions  past  and 
present.  Examination  of  the  important  features 
of  their  lives  revealed  five  recurring  configurations 
of  male-female  life,  each  with  a  central  theme  — 
some  prominent  distinguishing  psychological  fea- 
ture which  gave  each  type  its  singularity.  It  is 
these  preeminent  characteristics  which  suggested 
the  names  for  the  relationships:  the  Conflict- 
Habituated,  the  Devitalized,  the  Passive-Congenial, 
the  Vital,  and  the  Total. 

THE  CONFLICT-HABITUATED 

We  begin  with  the  conflict-habituated  not  be- 
cause it  is  the  most  prevalent,  but  because  the 
overt  behavior  patterns  in  it  are  so  readily  ob- 
served and  because  it  presents  some  arresting 
contradictions.  In  this  association  there  is  much 
tension  and  conflict  —  although  it  is  largely  con- 
trolled. At  worst,  there  is  some  private  quarreling, 
nagging,  and  "throwing  up  the  past'*  of  which 
members  of  the  immediate  family,  and  more  rarely 
close  friends  and  relatives,  have  some  awareness. 
At  best,  the  couple  is  discreet  and  polite,  genteel 
about  it  in  the  company  of  others  —  but  after  a 
few  drinks  at  the  cocktail  party  the  verbal  barbs 
begin  to  fly.  The  intermittent  conflict  is  rarely 
concealed  from  the  childrentthough  we  were  often 
assured  otherwise.  "Oh,  they're  at  it  again  —  but 
they  always  are"  says  the  high  school  son.  There 
is  private  acknowledgment  by  both  husband 
and  wife  as  a  rule  that  incompatibility  is  per- 
vasive, that  conflict  is  ever-potential,  and  that  an 
atmosphere  of  tension  permeates  the  together- 
ness. 

An  illustrative  case  concerns  a  physician  of  fifty, 
married  for  twenty-five  years  to  the  same  woman, 
with  two  college-graduate  children  promisingly 
established  in  their  own  professions. 

You  know  if s  funny;  we  have  fought  from  the 
time  we  were  in  high  school  together.  As  I  look 
back  at  it,  I  can't  remember  specific  quarrels;  it's 
more  like  a  running  guerrilla  fight  with  intermedi- 
ate periods,  sometimes  quite  long,  of  pretty  good 
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fun  and  some  damn  good  sex.  In  fact  if  it  hadn't 
been  for  the  sex,  we  wouldn't  have  been  married 
so  quickly.  Well,  anyway,  this  has  been  going  on 
ever  since.  .  .  .  It's  hard  to  know  what  it  is  we 
fight  about  most  of  the  time.  You  name  it  and 
we'll  fight  about  it.  It's  sometimes  something  I've 
said  that  she  remembers  differently,  sometimes  a 
decision  —  like  what  kind  of  car  to  buy  or  what 
to  give  the  kids  for  Christmas.  With  regard  to 
politics,  and  religion,  and  morals  —  oh,  boy/  You 
know,  outside  of  the  welfare  of  the  kids  —  and 
that's  just  abstract  —  we  don't  really  agree  about 
anything.  ...  At  different  times  we  take  opposite 
sides  —  not  deliberately;  it  just  comes  out  that 
way. 

Now  these  jights  get  pretty  damned  colorful. 
You  called  them  arguments  a  little  while  ago  — 
I  have  to  correct  you  —  they're  brawls.  There's 
never  a  bit  of  physical  violence  —  at  least  not 
directed  to  each  other  —  but  the  verbal  gunfire 
gets  pretty  thick.  Why,  we've  said  things  to  each 
other  that  neither  of  us  would  think  of  saying  in 
the  hearing  of  anybody  else.  .  .  . 

Of  course  we  don't  settle  any  of  the  issues.  It's 
sort  of  a  matter  of  principle  not  to.  Because 
somebody  would  have  to  give  in  then  and  lose 
face  for  the  next  encounter.  .  .  . 

When  I  tell  you  this  in  this  way,  I  feel  a  little 
foolish  about  it.  I  wouldn't  tolerate  such  a  con- 
dition in  any  other  relationship  in  my  life  —  and 
yet  here  I  do  and  always  have. .  .  . 

No  —  we  never  have  considered  divorce  or  sep- 
aration or  anything  so  clear-cut.  I  realize  that 
other  people  do,  and  I  can't  say  that  it  has  never 
occurred  to  either  of  us,  but  we've  never  consid- 
ered it  seriously. 

A  number  of  times  there  has  been  a  crisis,  like 
the  time  I  was  in  the  automobile  accident,  and 
the  time  she  almost  died  in  childbirth,  and  then 
I  guess  we  really  showed  that  we  do  care  about 
each  other.  But  as  soon  as  the  crisis  is  over,  it's 
business  as  usual. 

There  is  a  subtle  valence  in  these  conflict-habit- 
uated relationships.  It  is  easily  missed  in  casual 
observation.  So  central  is  the  necessity  for  chan- 
neling conflict  and  bridling  hostility  that  these 
considerations  come  to  preoccupy  much  of  the 
interaction.  Some  psychiatrists  have  gone  so  far 
as  to  suggest  that  it  is  precisely  the  deep  need  to 
do  psychological  hattle  with  one  another  which 
constitutes  the  cohesive  factor  insuring  continuity 
of  the  marriage.  Possibly  so.  But  even  from  a 
surface  point  of  view,  the  overt  and  manifest  fact 
of  habituated  attention  to  handling  tension,  keep- 
ing it  chained,  and  concealing  it,  is  clearly  seen  as 
a  dominant  life  force.  And  it  can,  and  does  for 
some,  last  for  a  whole  lifetime. 


THE  DEVITALIZED 

The  key  to  the  devitalized  mode  is  the  clear 
discrepancy  between  middle-aged  reality  and  the 
earlier  years.  These  people  usually  characterized 
themselves  as  having  been  "deeply  in  love*'  dur- 
ing the  early  years,  as  having  spent  a  great  deal 
of  time  together,  having  enjoyed  sex,  and  most 
importantly  of  all,  having  had  a  close  identification 
xvith  one  another.  The  present  picture,  with  some 
variation  from  case  to  case,  is  in  clear  contrast  — 
little  time  is  spent  together,  sexual  relationships 
are  far  less  satisfying  qualitatively  or  quantita- 
tively, and  interests  and  activities  are  not  shared, 
at  least  not  in  the  deeper  and  meaningful  way 
they  once  were.  Most  of  their  time  together  now 
is  "duty  time"  —  entertaining  together,  planning 
and  sharing  activities  with  children,  and  partici- 
pating in  various  kinds  of  required  community 
responsibilities.  They  do  as  a  rule  retain,  in  ad- 
dition to  a  genuine  and  mutual  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  their  children,  a  shared  attention  to 
their  joint  property  and  the  husband's  career.  But 
even  in  the  latter  case  the  interest  is  contrasting. 
Despite  a  common  dependency  on  his  success  and 
the  benefits  which  flow  therefrom,  there  is  typi- 
cally very  little  sharing  of  the  intrinsic  aspects  of 
career  —  simply  an  acknowledgment  of  their  mu- 
tual dependency  on  the  fruits. 

Two  rather  distinct  subtypes  of  the  devitalized 
take  shape  by  the  middle  years.  The  following 
reflections  of  two  housewives  in  their  late  forties 
illustrate  both  the  common  and  the  distinguishing 
features. 

Judging  by  the  way  it  was  when  we  were  first 
married  —  say  the  first  five  years  or  so  —  things 
ore  pretty  matter-of-fact  now  —  even  dull.  They're 
dull  between  us,  I  mean.  The  children  are  a  lot  of 
fun,  keep  us  pretty  busy,  and  there  are  lots  of 
outside  things  —  you  know,  like  Little  League  and 
the  P.T.A.  and  the  Swim  Club,  and  even  the  com- 
pany parties  aren't  always  so  bad.  But  I  mean 
where  Boh  and  I  are  concerned  —  if  you  followed 
us  around,  you'd  wonder  why  we  ever  got  mar- 
ried. We  take  each  other  for  granted.  We  laugh 
at  the  same  things  sometimes,  but  we  don't  really 
laugh  together  —  the  way  we  used  to.  But,  as  he 
said  to  me  the  other  night  —  with  one  or  two 
under  the  belt,  I  think  —  "You  know,  you're  still 
a  little  fun  now  and  then."  .  .  . 

Now,  I  don't  say  this  to  complain,  not  in  the 
least.  There's  a  cycle  to  life.  There  are  things  you 
do  in  high  school.  And  different  things  you  da  in 
college.  Then  you're  a  young  adult.  And  then 
you're  middle-aged.  That's  where  we  are  now. 
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.  .  .  I'll  admit  that  I  do  yearn  for  the  old  days 
when  sex  was  a  big  thing  and  going  out  was  fun 
and  I  hung  on  to  every  thing  he  said  about  his 
work  and  his  ideas  as  if  they  were  coming  from  a 
genius  or  something.  But  then  you  get  the  chil- 
dren and  other  responsibilities.  I  have  the  home 
and  Bob  has  a  tremendous  burden  of  responsibility 
at  the  office.  .  .  .  He's  completely  responsible  for 
setting  up  the  new  branch  now.  .  .  .  You  have  to 
adjust  to  these  things  and  we  both  try  to  grace- 
fully. .  .  .  Anniversaries  though  do  sometimes 
remind  you  kind  of  hard.  .  .  . 

The  other  kind  of  hindsight  from  a  woman  in  a 
devitalized  relationship  is  much  less  accepting  and 
quiescent: 

I  know  I'm  fighting  it.  I  ought  to  accept  that  it 
has  to  be  Jike  this,  but  I  don't  like  it,  and  I'd  do 
almost  anything  to  bring  back  the  exciting  way  of 
living  we  had  at  first  Most  of  my  friends  think 
I'm  some  kind  of  a  sentimental  romantic  or  some- 
thing—  they  tell  me  to  act  my  age  —  but  I  do 
know  some  people  —  not  very  darn  many  —  who 
are  our  age  and  even  older,  who  still  have  the 
same  kind  of  excitement  about  them  and  each 
other  that  we  had  when  we  were  all  in  college. 
IVe  seen  some  of  them  at  parties  and  other  places 
—  the  way  they  look  at  each  other,  the  little 
touches  as  they  go  by.  One  couple  has  grandchil- 
dren and  you'd  think  they  were  honeymooners. 
I  don't  think  it's  just  sex  either  —  I  think  they  are 
just  part  of  each  other's  lives  — and  then  when 
I  think  of  us  and  the  numb  way  we  sort  of  stagger 
through  the  weekly  routine,  I  could  scream.  And 
I've  even  thought  of  doing  some  pretty  desperate 
things  to  try  to  build  some  joy  and  excitement  into 
my  life.  I've  given  up  on  Phil.  He's  too  content 
with  his  balance  sheets  and  the  kids*  report  cards 
and  the  new  house  we're  going  to  build  next  year. 
He  keeps  saying  he  has  everything  in  life  that  any 
man  could  want.  What  do  you  do? 

Regardless  of  the  gracefulness  of  the  accept- 
ance, or  the  lack  thereof,  the  common  plight  pre- 
vails: on  the  subjective,  emotional  dimension, 
the  relationship  has  become  a  void.  The  original 
zest  is  gone.  There  is  typically  little  overt  tension 
or  conflict,  but  the  interplay  between  the  pair  has 
become  apathetic,  lifeless.  No  serious  threat  to 
the  continuity  of  the  marriage  is  generally  ac- 
knowledged, however.  It  is  intended,  usually  by 
both,  that  it  continue  indefinitely  despite  its  numb- 
ness. Continuity  and  relative  freedom  from  open 
conflict  are  fostered  in  part  because  of  the  com- 
forts of  the  "habit  cage.11  Continuity  is  further 
insured  by  the  absence  of  any  engaging  alternative, 
"all  things  considered.**  It  is  also  reinforced, 
sometimes  rather  decisively,  by  legal  and  ecclesi- 


astical requirements  and  expectations.  These  peo- 
ple quickly  explain  that  "there  are  other  things  in 
life"  which  are  worthy  of  sustained  human  effort. 

This  kind  of  relationship  is  exceedingly  com- 
mon. Persons  in  this  circumstance  frequently 
make  comparisons  with  other  pairs  they  know, 
many  of  whom  are  similar  to  themselves.  This 
fosters  the  comforting  judgment  that  "marriage  is 
like  this  —  except  for  a  few  oddballs  or  pretenders 
who  claim  otherwise." 

While  these  relationships  lack  visible  vitality, 
the  participants  assure  us  that  there  is  "something 
there."  There  are  occasional  periods  of  sharing 
at  least  something  —  if  only  memory.  Even  for- 
malities can  have  meanings.  Anniversaries  can 
be  celebrated,  if  a  little  grimly,  for  what  they  once 
commemorated.  As  one  man  said,  "Tomorrow  we 
are  celebrating  the  anniversary  of  our  anniver- 
sary." Even  clearly  substandard  sexual  expression 
is  said  by  some  to  be  better  than  nothing,  or  better 
than  a  clandestine  substitute.  A  "good  man"  or 
a  "good  mother  for  the  kids"  may  "with  a  little 
affection  and  occasional  attention  now  and  then, 
get  you  by."  Many  believe  that  the  devitalized 
mode  is  the  appropriate  mode  in  which  a  man  and 
woman  should  be  content  to  live  in  the  middle 
years  and  later. 

THE  PASSIVE-CONGENIAL 

The  passive-congenial  mode  has  a  great  deal  in 
common  with  the  devitalized,  the  essential  differ- 
ence being  that  the  passivity  which  pervades  the 
association  has  been  there  from  the  start.  The 
devitalized  have  a  more  exciting  set  of  memories; 
the  passive-congenials  give  little  evidence  that 
they  had  ever  hoped  for  anything  much  different 
from  what  they  are  currently  experiencing. 

There  is  therefore  little  suggestion  of  disillusion- 
ment or  compulsion  to  make  believe  to  anyone. 
Existing  modes  of  association  are  comfortably 
adequate  —  no  stronger  words  fit  the  facts  as  they 
related  them  to  us.  There  is  little  conflict,  al- 
though some  admit  that  they  tiptoe  rather  gingerly 
over  and  around  a  residue  of  subtle  resentments 
and  frustrations.  In  their  better  moods  they  re- 
mind themselves  (and  each  other)  that  "there  are 
many  common  interests"  which  they  both  enjoy. 
"We  both  like  classical  music."  "We  agree  com- 
pletely on  religious  and  political  matters."  "We 
both  love  the  country  and  our  quaint  exurban 
neighbors,"  "We  are  both  lawyers.1* 

The  wife  of  a  prominent  attorney,  who  has  been 
living  in  the  passive-congenial  mode  for  thirty 
years,  put  her  description  this  way: 
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We  have  both  always  tried  to  be  calm  and  sen- 
sible about  major  life  decisions,  to  think  things 
out  thoroughly  and  in  perspective.  Len  and  1 
knew  each  other  since  high  school  but  didn't  start 
to  date  until  college.  When  he  asked  me  to  marry 
him,  I  took  a  long  time  to  decide  whether  he  was 
the  right  man  for  me  and  I  went  into  his  family 
background,  because  I  wasn't  just  marrying  him; 
I  was  choosing  a  father  for  my  children.  We 
decided  together  not  to  get  married  until  he  was 
established,  so  that  we  would  not  have  to  live  in 
dingy  little  apartments  like  some  of  our  friends 
who  got  married  right  out  of  college.  This  pru- 
dence has  stood  us  in  good  stead  too.  Life  has 
moved  ahead  for  us  with  remarkable  orderliness 
and  we  are  deeply  grateful  for  the  foresight  we 
had.  .  .  . 

When  the  children  were  little,  we  scheduled 
time  together  with  them,  although  since  they're 
grown,  the  demands  of  the  office  are  getting 
pretty  heavy.  Len  brings  home  a  bulging  briefcase 
almost  every  night  and  more  often  than  not  the 
light  is  still  on  in  his  study  after  I  retire.  But 
we've  got  a  lot  to  show  for  his  devoted  effort.  .  .  . 

I  don't  like  all  this  discussion  about  sex  —  even 
in  the  better  magazines.  I  hope  your  study  will 
help  to  put  it  in  its  proper  perspective.  I  expected 
to  perform  sex  in  marriage,  but  both  before  and 
since,  I'm  willing  to  admit  that  it's  a  much  over- 
rated activity.  Now  and  then,  perhaps  it's  better. 
I  am  fortunate,  I  guess,  because  my  husband  has 
never  been  demanding  about  it,  before  marriage 
or  since.  It's  just  not  that  important  to  either 
of  us.  ... 

My  time  is  very  full  these  days,  with  the  chair- 
manship of  the  Cancer  Drive,  and  the  Executive 
Board  of  the  (state)  P.T.A.  I  feel  a  little  funny 
about  that  with  my  children  already  grown,  but 
there  are  the  grandchildren  coming  along.  And 
besides  so  many  of  my  friends  are  in  the  organi- 
zations, and  it's  so  much  like  a  home-coming. 

People  make  their  way  into  the  passive-congen- 
ial mode  by  two  quite  different  routes  —  by  default 
and  by  intention.  Perhaps  in  most  instances  they 
arrive  at  this  way  of  living  and  feeling  by  drift. 
There  is  so  little  which  they  have  cared  about 
deeply  in  each  other  that  a  passive  relationship  is 
sufficient  to  express  it  all.  In  other  instances  the 
passive-congenial  mode  is  a  deliberately  intended 
arrangement  for  two  people  whose  interests  and 
creative  energies  are  directed  elsewhere  than 
toward  the  pairing  —  into  careers,  or  in  the  case 
of  women,  into  children  or  community  activities. 
They  say  they  know  this  and  want  it  this  way. 
These  people  simply  do  not  wish  to  invest  their 
total  emotional  involvement  and  creative  effort 
in  the  male-female  relationship. 

The  passive-congenial  life  style  fits  societal 


needs  quite  well  also,  and  this  is  an  important 
consideration.  The  man  of  practical  affairs,  in 
business,  government  service,  or  the  professions 
—  quite  obviously  needs  "to  have  things  peaceful 
at  home"  and  to  have  a  minimum  of  distraction 
as  he  pursues  his  important  work.  He  may  feel 
both  love  and  gratitude  toward  the  wife  who  fits 
this  mode. 

A  strong  case  was  made  for  the  passive-con- 
genial by  a  dedicated  physician: 

I  don't  know  why  everyone  seems  to  make  so 
much  about  men  and  women  and  marriage.  Of 
course,  I'm  married  and  if  anything  happened  to 
my  wife,  I'd  get  married  again.  I  think  it's  the 
proper  way  to  live.  It's  convenient,  orderly,  and 
solves  a  lot  of  problems.  But  there  are  other 
things  in  life.  I  spent  nearly  ten  years  preparing 
for  the  practice  of  my  profession.  The  biggest 
thing  to  me  is  the  practice  of  that  profession,  to 
be  of  assistance  to  my  patients  and  their  families. 
I  spend  twelve  hours  a  day  at  it.  And  I'll  bet  if 
you  talked  with  my  wife,  you  wouldn't  get  any  of 
that  "trapped  housewife"  stuff  from  her  either. 
Now  that  the  children  are  grown,  she  finds  a  lot 
of  useful  and  necessary  work  to  do  in  this  commu- 
nity. She  works  as  hard  as  I  do. 

The  passive-congenial  mode  facilitates  the 
achievement  of  other  goals  too.  It  enables  people 
who  desire  a  considerable  amount  of  personal  in- 
dependence and  freedom  to  realize  it  with  a  mini- 
mum of  inconvenience  from  or  to  the  spouse.  And 
it  certainly  spares  the  participants  in  it  from  the 
need  to  give  a  great  deal  of  personal  attention  to 
"adjusting  to  the  spouse's  needs."  The  passive- 
congenial  menage  is  thus  a  mood  as  well  as  a  mode. 

Our  descriptions  of  the  devitalized  and  the  pas- 
sive-congenials  have  been  similar  because  these 
two  modes  are  much  alike  in  their  overt  character- 
istics. The  participants'  evaluations  of  their  pres- 
ent situations  are  likewise  largely  the  same  —  the 
accent  on  "other  things,"  the  emphasis  on  civic 
and  professional  responsibilities,  the  importance 
of  property,  children,  and  reputation.  The  essen- 
tial difference  lies  in  their  diverse  histories  and 
often  in  their  feelings  of  contentment  with  their 
current  lives.  The  passive-congenials  had  from 
the  start  a  life  pattern -and  a  set  of  expectations 
essentially  consistent  with  what  they  are  now  ex- 
periencing. When  the  devitalized  reflect,  however, 
when  they  juxtapose  history  against  present  re- 
ality, they  often  see  the  barren  gullies  in  their 
lives  left  by  the  erosions  of  earlier  satisfactions. 
Some  of  the  devitalized  are  resentful  and  disillu- 
sioned—  their  bitterness  will  appear  at  various 
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points  throughout  this  book;  others,  calling  them- 
selves "mature  about  it,"  have  emerged  \vith  rea- 
sonable acceptance  of  their  existing  devitalized 
modes.  Still  others  are  clearly  ambivalent,  "I  wish 
life  would  be  more  exciting,  but  I  should  have 
known  it  couldn't  last.  In  a  way,  it's  calm  and 
quiet  and  reassuring  this  way,  but  there  are  times 
when  I  get  very  ill  at  ease  —  sometimes  downright 
mad.  Does  it  have  to  be  like  this?1* 

The  passive-congenials  do  not  find  it  necessary 
to  speculate  in  this  fashion.  Their  anticipations 
were  realistic  and  perhaps  even  causative  of  their 
current  marital  situation.  In  any  event,  their 
passivity  is  not  jarred  when  teased  by  memory. 

THE  VITAL 

In  extreme  contrast  to  the  three  foregoing  is  the 
vital  relationship.  The  vital  pair  can  easily  be 
overlooked  as  they  move  through  their  worlds  of 
work,  recreation,  and  family  activities.  They  do 
the  same  things,  publicly  at  least;  and  when  talk- 
ing for  public  consumption  say  the  same  things  — 
they  are  proud  of  their  homes,  love  their  children, 
gripe  about  their  jobs,  while  being  quite  proud  of 
their  career  accomplishments.  But  when  the  close, 
intimate,  confidential,  emphatic  look  is  taken,  the 
essence  of  the  vital  relationship  becomes  clear: 
the  mates  are  intensely  bound  together  psycholog- 
ically in  important  life  matters.  Their  sharing  and 
their  togetherness  is  genuine.  It  provides  the  life 
essence  for  both  man  and  woman. 

The  things  we  do  together  aren't  fun  intrinsically 

—  the  ecstacy  comes  from  being  together  in  the 
doing.  Take  her  out  of  the  picture  and  I  wouldn't 

—  the  ecstasy  comes  from  being  together  in  the 
fun  that  goes  on  out  there. 

The  presence  of  the  mate  is  indispensable  to 
the  feelings  of  satisfaction  which  the  activity  pro- 
vides. The  activities  shared  by  the  vital  pairs  may 
involve  almost  anything:  hobbies,  careers,  com- 
munity service.  Anything  —  so  long  as  it  is  closely 
shared. 

It  is  hard  to  escape  the  word  vitality  —  exciting 
mutuality  of  feelings  and  participation  together 
in  important  life  segments.  The  clue  that  the  rela- 
tionship is  vital  (rather  than  merely  expressing 
the  joint  activity)  derives  from  the  feeling  that  it 
is  important.  An  activity  is  flat  and  uninteresting 
if  the  spouse  is  not  a  part  of  it. 

Other  valued  things  are  readily  sacrificed  in 
order  to  enhance  life  within  the  vital  relationship. 

I  cheerfully,  and  that's  putting  it  mildly,  passed 
up  two  good  promotions  because  one  of  them 


would  have  required  some  traveling  and  the  other 
would  have  taken  evening  and  weekend  time  — 
and  that's  when  Pat  and  I  live.  The  hours  with 
her  (after  tiventy-two  years  of  marriage)  are  what 
I  live  for.  You  should  meet  her. .  .  . 

People  in  the  vital  relationship  for  the  most  part 
know  that  they  are  a  minority  and  that  their  life 
styles  are  incomprehensible  to  most  of  their 
associates. 

Most  of  our  friends  think  we  moved  out  to  the 
country  for  the  kids;  well  —  the  kids  are  crazy 
about  it,  but  the  fact  of  the  matter  is,  we  moved 
out  for  ourselves  —  just  to  get  away  from  all  the 
annoyances  and  interferences  of  other  people  — 
our  friends  actually.  We  like  this  kind  of  life  — 
where  we  can  have  almost  all  of  our  time  together. 
.  . .  We've  been  married  for  over  twenty  years  and 
the  most  enjoyable  thing  either  of  us  does  —  well, 
outside  of  the  intimate  things  —  is  to  sit  and  talk 
by  the  hour.  That's  why  we  built  that  imposing 
fireplace  —  and  the  hi-fi  here  in  the  corner.  .  .  . 
Now  that  Ed  is  getting  older,  that  twenty-seven- 
mile  drive  morning  and  night  from  the  office  is  a 
real  burden,  but  he  does  it  cheerfully  so  we  can 
have  our  long  uninterrupted  hours  together.  .  ,  . 
The  children  respect  this  too.  They  don't  invade 
our  privacy  any  more  than  they  can  help  —  the 
same  as  we  vacate  the  living  room  when  Ellen 
brings  in  a  date,  she  tries  not  to  intrude  on  us.  ... 
Being  the  specialized  kind  of  lawyer  he  is,  I  can't 
share  much  in  his  work,  but  that  doesn't  bother 
either  of  us.  The  big  part  of  our  lives  is  com- 
pletely mutual. . . . 

Her  husband's  testimony  validated  hers.  And 
we  talked  to  dozens  of  other  couples  like  them, 
too.  They  find  their  central  satisfaction  in  the  life 
they  live  with  and  through  each  other.  It  consumes 
their  interest  and  dominates  their  thoughts  and 
actions.  All  else  is  subordinate  and  secondary. 

This  does  not  mean  that  people  in  vital  relation- 
ships lose  their  separate  identities,  that  they  may 
not  upon  occasion  be  rivalrous  or  competitive 
with  one  another,  or  that  conflict  may  not  occur. 
They  differ  fundamentally  from  the  conflict-habit- 
uated, however,  in  that  when  conflict  does  occur, 
it  results  from  matters  that  are  important  to  them, 
such  as  which  college  a  daughter  or  son  is  to  at- 
tend; it  is  devoid  of  the  trivial  "who  said  what  first 
and  when"  and  "I  can't  forget  when  you.  .  .  ." 
A  further  difference  is  that  people  to  whom  the 
relationship  is  vital  tend  to  settle  disagreements 
quickly  and  seek  to  avoid  conflict,  whereas  the 
conflict-habituated  look  forward  to  conflict  and 
appear  to  operate  by  a  tacit  rule  that  no  conflict 
is  ever  to  be  truly  terminated  and  that  the  spouse 
must  never  be  considered  right.  The  two  kinds  of 
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conflict  are  thus  radically  different.   To  confuse 
them  is  to  miss  an  important  differentiation. 

THE  TOTAL 

The  total  relationship  is  like  the  vital  relation- 
ship with  the  important  addition  that  it  is  more 
multif  aceted.  The  points  of  vital  meshing  are  more 
numerous  —  in  some  cases  all  of  the  important 
life  foci  are  vitally  shared.  In  one  such  marriage 
the  husband  is  an  internationally  known  scientist. 
For  thirty  years  his  wife  has  been  his  "friend, 
mistress,  and  partner."  He  still  goes  home  at 
noon  whenever  possible,  at  considerable  incon- 
venience, to  have  a  quiet  lunch  and  spend  a  con- 
versational hour  or  so  with  his  wife.  They  refer 
to  these  conversations  as  "our  little  seminars." 
They  feel  comfortable  with  each  other  and  with 
their  four  grown  children.  The  children  (now  in 
their  late  twenties)  say  that  they  enjoy  visits  with 
their  parents  as  much  as  they  do  with  friends  of 
their  own  age. 

There  is  practically  no  pretense  between  per- 
sons in  the  total  relationship  or  between  them  and 
the  world  outside.  There  are  few  areas  of  tension, 
because  the  items  of  difference  which  have  arisen 
over  the  years  have  been  settled  as  they  arose. 
There  often  were  serious  differences  of  opinion 
but  they  were  handled,  sometimes  by  compromise, 
sometimes  by  one  or  the  other  yielding;  but  these 
outcomes  were  of  secondary  importance  because 
the  primary  consideration  was  not  who  was  right 
or  who  was  wrong,  only  how  the  problem  could 
be  resolved  without  tarnishing  the  relationship. 
When  faced  with  differences,  they  can  and  do 
dispose  of  the  difficulties  without  losing  their  feel- 
ing of  unity  or  their  sense  of  the  vitality  and 
centrality  of  their  relationship.  This  is  the  main- 
spring. 

The  various  parts  of  the  total  relationship  are 
reinforcing,  as  we  learned  from  this  consulting 
engineer  who  is  frequently  sent  abroad  by  his 
corporation. 

She  keeps  my  files  and  scrapbooks  up  to  date. 
...  I  invariably  take  her  with  me  to  conferences 
around  the  world.  Her  femininity,  easy  charm  and 
wit  are  invaluable  assets  to  me.  1  know  it's  con- 
ventional to  say  that  a  man's  wife  is  responsible 
for  his  success  and  I  also  know  that  it's  often 
not  true.  But  in  my  case  I  gladly  acknowledge 
that  it's  not  only  true,  but  she's  indispensable  to 
me.  But  she'd  go  along  with  me  even  if  there  was 
nothing  for  her  to  do  because  we  just  enjoy  each 
other's  company  —  deeply.  You  know,  the  best 
part  of  a  vacation  is  not  what  we  do,  but  that  we 
do  it  together.  We  plan  it  and  reminisce  about  it 


and  weave  it  into  our  work  and  other  play  all 
the  time. 

The  wife's  account  is  substantially  the  same 
except  that  her  testimony  demonstrates  more 
clearly  the  genuineness  of  her  "help." 

It  seems  to  me  that  Bert  exaggerates  my  help. 
It's  not  so  much  that  I  only  want  to  help  him;  it's 
more  that  I  want  to  do  those  things  anyway.  We 
do  them  together,  even  though  we  may  not  be  in 
each  other's  presence  at  the  time.  I  don't  really 
know  what  I  do  for  him  and  what  I  do  for  me. 

This  kind  of  relationship  is  rare,  in  marriage  or 
out,  but  it  does  exist  and  can  endure.  We  occa- 
sionally found  relationships  so  total  that  all  aspects 
of  life  were  mutually  shared  and  enthusiastically 
participated  in.  It  is  as  if  neither  spouse  has,  or 
has  had,  a  truly  private  existence. 

The  customary  purpose  of  a  classification  such 
as  this  one  is  to  facilitate  understanding  of  simi- 
larities and  differences  among  the  cases  classified. 
In  this  instance  enduring  marriage  is  the  common 
condition.  The  differentiating  features  are  the  dis- 
similar forces  which  make  for  the  integration  of 
the  pair  within  each  of  the  types.  It  is  not  neces- 
sarily the  purpose  of  a  classification  to  make  pos- 
sible a  clear-cut  sorting  of  all  cases  into  one  or 
another  of  the  designated  categories.  All  cannot 
be  so  precisely  pigeonholed;  there  often  are  bor- 
derline cases.  Furthermore,  two  observers  with 
equal  access  to  the  facts  may  sometimes  disagree 
on  which  side  of  the  line  an  unclear  case  should 
be  placed.  If  the  classification  is  a  useful  one, 
however,  placement  should  as  a  rule  be  clear  and 
relatively  easy.  The  ease  is  only  relative  because 
making  an  accurate  classification  of  a  given  rela- 
tionship requires  the  possession  of  amounts  and 
kinds  of  information  which  one  rarely  has  about 
persons  other  than  himself.  Superficial  knowledge 
of  public  or  professional  behavior  is  not  enough. 
And  even  in  his  own  case,  one  may,  for  reasons 
of  ego,  find  it  difficult  to  be  totally  forthright. 

A  further  caution.  The  typology  concerns  rela- 
tionships, not  personalities.  A  clearly  vital  person 
may  be  living  in  a  passive-congenial  or  devitalized 
relationship  and  expressing  his  vitality  in  some 
other  aspect  of  his  life  —  career  being  an  impor- 
tant preoccupation  for  many.  Or,  possibly  either 
or  both  of  the  spouses  may  have  a  vital  relation- 
ship —  sometimes  extending  over  many  years  — 
with  someone  of  the  opposite  sex  outside  of  the 
marriage. 

Nor  are  the  five  types  to  be  interpreted  as  de- 
grees of  marital  happiness  or  adjustment.  Persons 
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in  all  five  are  currently  adjusted  and  most  say  that 
they  are  content,  if  not  happy.  Rather,  the  five 
types  represent  different  kinds  of  adjustment  and 
different  conceptions  of  marriage.  This  is  an  im- 
portant concept  which  must  be  emphasized  if  one 
is  to  understand  the  personal  meanings  which 
these  people  attach  to  the  conditions  of  their 
marital  experience. 

Neither  are  the  five  types  necessarily  stages  in 
a  cycle  of  initial  bliss  and  later  disillusionment* 
Many  pairings  started  in  the  passive-congenial 
stage;  in  fact,  quite  often  people  intentionally 
enter  into  a  marriage  for  the  acknowledged  pur- 
pose of  living  this  kind  of  relationship.  To  many 
the  simple  amenities  of  the  "habit  cage51  are  not 
disillusionments  or  even  disappointments,  but 
rather  are  sensible  life  expectations  which  provide 
an  altogether  comfortable  and  rational  way  of 
having  a  "home  base"  for  their  lives.  And  many 
of  the  conflict-habituated  told  of  courtship  his- 
tories essentially  like  their  marriages. 

While  each  of  these  types  tends  to  persist,  there 
may  be  movement  from  one  type  to  another  as 
circumstances  and  life  perspectives  change.  This 
movement  may  go  in  any  direction  from  any  point, 
and  a  given  couple  may  change  categories  more 
than  once.  Such  changes  are  relatively  infrequent 
however,  and  the  important  point  is  that  relation- 
ship types  tend  to  persist  over  relatively  long 
periods. 

The  fundamental  nature  of  these  contexts  may 
be  illustrated  by  examining  the  impact  of  some 
common  conditions  on  persons  in  each  type. 

Infidelity,  for  example,  occurs  in  most  of  the 
five  types,  the  total  relationship  being  the  excep- 
tion. But  it  occurs  for  quite  different  reasons.  In 
the  conflict-habituated  it  seems  frequently  to  be 
only  another  outlet  for  hostility.  The  call  girl  and 
the  woman  picked  up  in  a  bar  are  more  than  just 
available  women;  they  are  symbols  of  resentment 
of  the  wife.  This  is  not  always  so,  but  reported  to 
us  often  enough  to  be  worth  noting.  Infidelity 
among  the  passive-congenial,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  typically  in  line  with  the  stereotype  of  the  mid- 
dle-aged man  who  "strays  out  of  sheer  boredom 
with  the  uneventful,  deadly  prose"  of  his  private 
life*  And  the  devitalized  man  or  woman  frequently 
is  trying  for  an  hour  or  a  year  to  recapture  the  lost 
mood.  But  the  vital  are  sometimes  adulterous  too; 
some  are  simply  emancipated  —  almost  bohemian. 
To  some  of  them  sexual  aggrandizement  is  an  ac- 
cepted fact  of  life.  Frequently  the  infidelity  is 
condoned  by  the  partner  and  in  some  instances 
even  provides  an  indirect  (through  empathy)  kind 


of  gratification.  The  act  of  infidelity  in  such  cases 
is  not  construed  as  disloyalty  or  as  a  threat  to 
continuity,  but  rather  as  a  kind  of  basic  human 
right  which  the  loved  one  ought  to  be  permitted 
to  have  —  and  which  the  other  perhaps  wants  also 
for  himself. 

Divorce  and  separation  are  found  in  all  five  of 
the  types,  but  the  reasons,  when  viewed  realisti- 
cally and  outside  of  the  simplitudes  of  legalistic 
and  ecclesiastical  fiction,  are  highly  individual  and 
highly  variable.  For  example,  a  couple  may  move 
from  a  vital  relationship  to  divorce  because  for 
them  the  alternative  of  a  devitalized  relationship 
is  unendurable.  They  can  conceive  of  marriage 
only  as  a  vital,  meaningful,  fulfilling,  and  pre- 
occupying interaction.  The  "dis vitality"  of  any 
other  marriage  form  is  abhorrent  to  them  and 
takes  on  "the  hypocrisy  of  living  a  public  lie," 
We  have  accounts  of  marriages  which  were  un- 
questionably vital  or  total  for  a  period  of  years 
but  which  were  dissolved.  In  some  respects  rela- 
tionships of  this  type  are  more  readily  disrupted 
because  these  people  have  become  adjusted  to 
such  a  rich  and  deep  sharing  that  evidences  of 
breach,  which  a  person  in  another  type  of  marriage 
might  consider  quite  normal,  become  unbearable. 

I  know  a  lot  of  cJose  friendships  occur  between 
men  and  women  married  to  someone  else,  and 
that  they're  not  always  adulterous.  But  I  know 
Betts  —  and  anyway,  I  personally  believe  they 
eventually  do  become  so,  but  I  can't  be  sure  about 
that.  Anyway,  when  Betty  found  her  self-expres- 
sion was  furthered  by  longer  and  longer  meetings 
and  conversations  with  Joe,  and  I  detected  little 
insincerities,  not  serious  at  first,  you  understand, 
creeping  into  the  things  we  did  together,  it  was 
like  the  little  leak  in  the  great  dike.  It  didn't  take 
very  long.  We  weren't  melodramatic  about  it,  but 
it  was  soon  clear  to  both  of  us  that  we  were  no 
longer  the  kind  of  pair  we  once  were,  so  why 
pretend.  The  whole  thing  can  go  to  hell  fast  — 
and  after  almost  twenty  years  I 

Husbands  in  other  types  of  relationships  would 
probably  not  even  have  detected  any  disloyalty 
on  the  part  of  this  wife.  And  even  if  they  had, 
they  would  tend  to  conclude  that  "you  don't  break 
up  a  home  just  because  she  has  a  passing  interest 
in  some  glamorous  writer." 

The  divorce  which  occurs  in  the  passive-con- 
genial marriage  follows  a  different  sequence.  One 
of  the  couple,  typically  a  person  capable  of  more 
vitality  in  his  or  her  married  life  than  the  existing 
relationship  provides,  comes  into  contact  with  a 
person  with  whom  he  gradually  (or  suddenly)  ua- 
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folds  a  new  dimension  to  adult  living.  What  lie 
had  considered  to  be  a  rational  and  sensible  and 
"adult"  relationship  can  suddenly  appear  in  con- 
trast to  be  stultifying,  shallow,  and  an  altogether 
disheartening  way  to  live  out  the  remaining  years. 
He  is  left  with  "no  conceivable  alternative  but  to 
move  out."  Typically,  he  does  not  do  so  impul- 
sively or  without  a  more  or  less  stubborn  attempt 
to  stifle  his  "romanticism"  and  listen  to  well-docu- 
mented advice  to  the  effect  that  he  should  act 
maturely  and  "leave  the  romantic  yearning  to  the 
kids  for  whom  it  is  intended/1  Very  often  he  is 
convinced  and  turns  his  back  on  his  "new  hope" 
—  but  not  always. 

Whether  examining  marriages  for  the  satisfac- 
tions and  fulfillments  they  have  brought  or  for  the 
frustrations  and  pain,  the  overriding  influence  of 
life  style  —  or  as  we  have  here  called  it,  relation- 
ship type  —  is  of  the  essence.  Such  a  viewpoint 
helps  the  observer,  and  probably  the  participant, 
to  understand  some  of  the  apparent  enigmas  about 
men  and  women  in  marriage  —  why  infidelities 
destroy  some  marriages  and  not  others;  why  con- 
flict plays  so  large  a  role  for  some  couples  and  is 
so  negligible  for  others;  why  some  seemingly 
well-suited  and  harmoniously  adjusted  spouses 
seek  divorce  while  others  with  provocations  galore 
remain  solidly  together;  why  affections,  sexual 
expression,  recreation,  almost  everything  observ- 
able about  men  and  women  is  so  radically  differ- 
ent from  pair  to  pair.  All  of  these  are  not  merely 
different  objectively;  they  are  perceived  differently 
by  the  pairs,  are  differently  reacted  to,  and  differ- 
ently attended  to. 

If  nothing  else,  this  chapter  has  demonstrated 
that  realistic  understanding  of  marital  relation- 
ships requires  use  of  concepts  which  are  carefully 
based  on  perceptive  factual  knowledge.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  language  by  which  relationships  be- 
tween men  and  women  are  conventionally  ex- 
pressed tends  to  lead  toward  serious  and  pervasive 
deceptions  which  in  turn  encourage  erroneous  in- 
ferences. Thus,  we  tend  to  assume  that  enduring 
marriage  is  somehow  synonymous  with  happy 
marriage  or  at  least  with  something  comfortably 
called  adjustment.  The  deception  springs  from 
lumping  together  such  dissimilar  modes  of  thought 
and  action  as  the  conflict-habituated,  the  passive- 
congenial,  and  the  vital.  To  know  that  a  marriage 
has  endured,  or  for  that  matter  has  been  dissolved, 
tells  one  close  to  nothing  about  the  kinds  of  ex- 
periences, fulfillments,  and  frustrations  which 
have  made  up  the  lives  of  the  people  involved. 
Even  to  know,  for  example,  that  infidelity  has 


occurred,  without  knowledge  of  circumstances, 
feelings,  and  other  essences,  results  in  an  illusion 
of  knowledge  which  masks  far  more  than  it  de- 
scribes. 

To  understand  a  given  marriage,  let  alone  what 
is  called  "marriage  in  general,"  is  realistically  pos- 
sible only  in  terms  of  particular  sets  of  experi- 
ences, meanings,  hopes,  and  intentions.  This 
chapter  has  described  in  broad  outline  five  mani- 
fest and  recurring  configurations  among  the  Sig- 
nificant Americans. 


36      Family  Structure  and 
Value  Transmission*^ 

Bernard  C.  Rosen 


In  studying  the  effect  of  family  structure  on  social- 
ization and  the  learning  of  values,  Professor  Rosen 
examines  the  influence  of  social  class,  family  size, 
ordinal  position  of  the  child,  and  mother's  age  on 
transmission  of  achievement-related  values  from 
mother  to  son.  Since  children  are  exposed  to  values 
in  numerous  situations,  parents1  values  are  not  neces- 
sarily reflected  in  their  children.  Professor  Rosen 
hypothesized  that  where  a  need  for  fove  had  been 
created  by  the  parents  and  discipline  re-enforced 
this  need  yet  aroused  fear  of  its  withdrawal,  great- 
est parent-child  value  similarity  would  be  found, 
independence-training  and  methods  of  discipline, 
two  important  aspects  of  child-rearing,  are  found  to 
be  related  to  value  transmission. 

The  data  were  collected  for  a  purposive  sample 
of  244  persons  from  various  social  classes.  Value 
similarity  was  measured  by  an  index  indicating  the 
degree  to  which  mother-son  values  were  similar 
without  note  of  specific  values  upon  which  agree- 
ment or  disagreement  was  based.  An  index  of  in- 
dependent mastery  was  formulated  on  the  basis  of 
interviews  with  the  mother,  and  these  training  scores 

*  Reprinted,  with  the  permission  of  the  author  and  the  publisher, 
from  Merrill-Palmer  Quarterly,  10  (1964),  pp.  59-76. 
t  A  revised  version  of  a  paper  given  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Midwest  Sociological  Society,  April,  1962.  This  investiga- 
tion was  suported  by  research  grants  M-2283  and  M-5588  from 
the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health,  U.S.  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice. The  writer  is  indebted  to  Parren  Mitchell  for  assistance  in 
processing  the  data. 
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were  cross-tabulated  with  the  degree  of  value  simi- 
larity. The  data  revealed  that  where  the  child  is 
trained  in  independent  mastery  at  an  early  age, 
the  value  similarity  between  mother  and  son  is 
greater.  In  looking  at  sanctions  and  value  simi- 
larity, Professor  Rosen  found  that  mothers  who  re- 
sorted to  "love-oriented"  discipline  techniques  had 
sons  who  tended  to  share  their  values  more  often 
than  those  who  used  other  discipline  methods. 
Mothers  of  the  upper  classes  tended  to  train  their 
children  earlier  in  independent  mastery,  with  each 
increment  in  social  class  showing  an  increase  in 
value  similarity.  The  relationship  between  family 
size  and  value  similarity  proved  to  be  curvilinear 
with  scores  highest  in  medium-sized  families  and 
lowest  in  large  families.  The  first-horn  child  is  par- 
ticularly likely  to  have  socialization  experiences  con- 
ducive to  the  transmission  of  parental  values. 

The  complexity  of  these  and  other  ^findings  indi- 
cate the  interplay  of  various  factors  upon  the  social- 
ization process.  The  reader  should  examine  Chapter 
Eight  for  other  papers  on  socialization"  and  its 
processes. 

Socialization  ordinarily  begins  within  a  matrix  of 
relationships  which  can  be  specified  by  reference 
to  the  roles  of  family  members.  These  roles  form 
a  structure  which  affect  the  individual  by  setting 
the  conditions  under  which  some  types  of  learning 
occur.  Family  structure  in  turn  is  influenced  by 
certain  demographic  factors  which  determine,  to 
some  extent,  the  arrangement  of  persons  within 
the  structure.  These  factors  act  upon  the  system 
of  family  relationships  in  diverse  ways:  they  affect 
the  patterns  of  affection  and  authority,  the  degrees 
of  parental  involvement,  and  the  expectations  par- 
ents have  of  the  child. 

This  paper  examines  the  effect  of  family  struc- 
ture on  socialization  and  the  learning  of  values. 
Specifically,  it  studies  the  way  in  which  certain 
demographic  aspects  of  family  structure  —  that  is, 
social  class,  family  size,  ordinal  position  of  the 
child  and  mother's  age  —  influence  parent-child 
relationships  and  the  transmission  of  achievement- 
related  values  from  mother  to  son.  By  helping  to 
shape  the  form  and  quality  of  interaction  between 
parent  and  child,  these  demographic  structural 
factors  affect  the  learning  of  normative  behavior 
patterns,  values  and  other  aspects  of  culture  that 
parents  regard  as  appropriate  and  desirable  for 
the  child  {Brim,  1958). 

Parents  transmit  values  to  their  children  in  sev- 
eral ways;  for  example,  explicitly  through  instruc- 
tion and  the  selective  reinforcement  of  appropri- 
ate responses,  or  implicitly  through  their  own 


behavior  in  certain  situations.  Not  all  parents 
are  equally  effective  in  transmitting  values.  Some 
children  have  values  very  similar  to  those  of 
their  parents,  while  in  other  families  the  value 
systems  of  parents  and  children  are  markedly  dif- 
ferent. There  are  many  reasons  for  this.  Children 
in  our  society  are  exposed  to  values  in  numerous 
situations  with  many  different  agents  of  socializa- 
tion. Teachers,  peers,  the  mass  media  of  commu- 
nication, to  name  but  a  few,  may  teach  the  child 
values  which  negate  those  held  by  the  parent. 
Moreover,  the  conditions  for  learning  and  the 
operation  of  factors  which  motivate  the  child  to 
incorporate  parental  values  and  standards  are  not 
the  same  in  all  families.  This  is  particularly  the 
case  with  respect  to  a  major  factor  which  affects 
the  child's  motivation  to  internalize  parental  val- 
ues: his  need  for  parental  love  and  protection. 
The  desire  for  parental  warmth  and  approval  can 
be  a  powerful  force  motivating  the  child  to  learn 
from  his  parent.  Thus,  among  children  for  whom 
parental  love  has  acquired  great  importance,  the 
need  for  affection  and  the  anxiety  over  its  with- 
drawal may  lead  the  child  to  incorporate  parental 
values  and  standards  as  a  means  of  insuring  the 
warmth  and  protection  upon  which  he  has  come 
to  feel  dependent. 

The  saliency  of  the  need  for  parental  love  tends 
to  be  strongest,  we  believe,  among  individuals 
who  have  been  socialized  in  families  where  the 
systematic  patterns  of  parent-child  relationships 
fit  the  following  picture.  Such  families  would  be 
those  where  (a)  there  is  frequent  and  warm  inter- 
action between  parent  and  child,  thus  creating  a 
need  for  love  and  approval;  [b]  yet  where  training 
practices  evoke  anxiety  and  fear  of  withdrawal  of 
love;  and  (c)  where  methods  of  discipline  both 
re-enforce  the  need  for  love  and  arouse  a  fear  of 
its  loss.  Hence,  we  would  expect  parent-child 
value  similarity  to  be  greatest  in  families  charac- 
terized by  these  socialization  patterns. 

A  number  of  investigators  have  remarked  upon 
differences  in  parent-child  relationships,  associ- 
ated with  certain  demographic  aspects  of  family 
structure,  which  are  relevant  to  a  study  of  value 
transmission  considered  in  the  perspective  out- 
lined above.  It  has  been  said,  for  example,  that 
interaction  between  parent  and  child  in  the  small 
family  is  more  continuous  and  emotionally  intense 
than  in  the  large  family.  With  respect  to  the  vari- 
able of  ordinal  position,  early-born  children  are 
said  to  be  more  "adult-oriented"  and  to  command 
more  of  their  parents*  attention  than  latter-born, 
particularly  in  the  middle  class.  And  as  regards 
parental  age,  it  has  been  said  that  older  mothers 
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tend  to  be  overly  indulgent  and  solicitous,  hence 
less  likely  than  younger  mothers  to  employ  sanc- 
tions which  evoke  anxiety  and  motivate  the  child 
to  internalize  parental  values.  For  these  and  other 
reasons  spelled  out  below,  this  study  hypothesized 
that  the  achievement  values  of  boys  would  be 
most  similar  to  those  of  their  mothers  in  the  mid- 
dle class,  where  the  family  is  small,  among  the 
early-born  and  among  the  children  of  younger 
rather  than  older  mothers. 

RESEARCH  PROCEDURE 

The  data  for  this  study  were  collected  from  a 
purposive  sample  of  244  subjects  (122  mother-son 
pairs)  residing  in  the  northeastern  section  of  the 
United  States.  All  the  subjects  were  native-born, 
white  Protestants,  drawn  from  diverse  social 
strata.  The  boys  ranged  in  age  from  8  to  14,  with 
a  mean  age  of  about  11;  the  range  for  mothers  was 
25  to  55  years,  the  mean  age  approximately  39 
years.  A  respondent's  social  position  was  deter- 
mined by  a  modified  version  of  Hollingshead's 
(1953)  Index  of  Social  Position,  which  uses  occu- 
pation and  education  of  the  main  wage  earner 
as  the  principal  criteria  of  status.  Respondents 
were  classified  according  to  this  index  into  one  of 
five  social  strata,  from  the  highest  status  group 
(Class  I)  to  the  lowest  (Class  V). 

Information  on  the  subject's  values  was  obtained 
in  personal  interviews,  using  two  separate  struc- 
tured interview  schedules:  one  for  the  mother  and 
a  second,  containing  a  number  of  identical  ques- 
tions, for  the  son.  Data  on  certain  child-rearing 
practices  and  methods  of  discipline  were  obtained 
directly  from  the  mothers.  To  prevent  the  subjects 
from  influencing  one  another,  the  boys  and  their 
mothers  were  interviewed  separately. 

An  index  of  mother-son  value  similarity  was 
formed  by  comparing  the  responses  of  mothers 
and  sons  to  nine  statements  designed  to  ascertain 
the  extent  to  which  they  accepted  certain  value 
orientations,  modified  from  Kluckhohn's  (1950) 
schema,  which  have  been  shown  to  be  related  to 
achievement  in  our  society  (Rosen,  1956).  The 
nine  items  used  are  as  follows: 

1.  All  a  man  should  want  out  of  life  in  the 
way  of  a  career  is  a  secure,  not-too-difficult  job, 
with  enough  pay  to  afford  a  nice  car  and  even- 
tually a  home  of  his  own. 

2*  When  a  man  is  bom  the  success  he  is  going 
to  have  is  already  in  the  cards,  so  he  might 
as  well  accept  it  and  not  fight  against  it 

3.  The  secret  of  happiness  is  not  expecting 


too  much  out  of  life  and  being  content  with 
what  comes  your  way. 

4.  There  is  little  a  person  can't  do  or  be  if  he 
really  wants  to,  and  works  hard  to  achieve  it. 

5.  Nothing  is  worth  the  sacrifice  of  moving 
away  from  one's  parents. 

6.  A  good  son  would  try  to  live  near  his  par- 
ents even  if  it  meant  giving  up  a  good  job  in 
another  part  of  the  country. 

7.  The  best  kind  of  job  is  to  have  one  where 
you  are  part  of  an  organization  all  working 
together,  even  if  you  don't  get  individual  credit. 

8.  Planning  only  makes  a  person  unhappy, 
since  your  plans  hardly  ever  work  out  anyway. 

9.  Nowadays  with  world  conditions  the  way 
they  are,  the  wise  person  lives  for  today  and 
lets  tomorrow  take  care  of  itself. 

An  exploration  of  the  relationship  of  these 
items  to  social  mobility  among  the  various  classes 
and  ethnic  groups  has  shown  that,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Item  4,  the  answer  "Disagree"  is  the 
achievement  response  (Rosen,  1956,  1959).  Each 
mother-son  pair  was  given  a  point  whenever  their 
responses  to  an  item  were  similar.  Thus,  scores 
might  range  from  zero,  indicating  complete 
disagreement,  to  nine,  reflecting  complete  simi- 
larity. 

A  value  similarity  score  indicates  only  the  de- 
gree to  which  the  values  of  the  mother  and  her 
son  are  similar;  it  does  not  disclose  the  specific 
values  upon  which  agreement  (or  disagreement) 
occurred.  Thus,  a  high  similarity  score  does  not 
tell  us  whether  the  mother  and  son  were  alike  in 
accepting  achievement  values  or  in  rejecting  them. 
Nor  does  a  low  similarity  score  specify  whether  it 
is  the  mother,  or  the  son,  who  is  positively  (or 
negatively)  oriented  towards  achievement  values. 
This  ambiguity  presents  no  problem  for  this  study, 
however,  for  our  interest  is  not  in  what  has  been 
internalized  but  in  the  degree  of  internalization. 

Although  the  study  focuses  exclusively  upon 
mother-child  relationships,  this  does  not  mean 
that  only  maternal  influences  are  considered  to  be 
critical  for  the  learning  of  values.  Quite  the 
contrary,  we  recognize  that  other  family  members 
(and  non-familial  agents}  affect  this  aspect  of  the 
socialization  process,  and  that  possibly  they  affect 
the  degree  of  mother-son  value  similarity.  Un- 
doubtedly, our  research  procedure  would  have 
been  stronger  had  these  factors  been  controlled. 
Still,  considering  the  age  of  the  boys  in  this  study 
and  the  mother's  major  role  in  early  socialization, 
it  seemed  useful  to  explore  the  effects  of  this  vital 
relationship  on  value  transmission. 
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FINDINGS  AND  INTERPRETATION 

Independence  Training  and  Value 
Similarity 

We  have  suggested  that  value  transmission  is 
related  to  the  need  for  love,  which  in  young 
children  is  experienced  initially  as  a  need  for 
succorance.  The  need  for  succorance  varies  with 
age,  but  it  is  probably  greatest  when  the  child  is 
young  and  most  helpless.  Hence,  we  would  expect 
that  socialization  experiences  which  create  anxiety 
at  an  early  age,  thus  evoking  a  need  for  suc- 
corance and  protection,  would  tend  to  motivate 
the  child  to  internalize  parental  values  as  a  way 
of  insuring  parental  nurturance  and  approval. 

The  specific  area  of  socialization  under  in- 
vestigation here  is  training  in  independent 
mastery.  The  mothers  were  asked  in  private  inter- 
views, "At  what  age  do  you  expect  your  son  to 
do  the  following  things?"  They  were  then  shown 
a  card  containing  these  items,  taken  from  a  list 
devised  by  Winterbottom  (1958) : 

1.  To  know  his  way  around  his  part  of  the 
city  so  that  he  can  play  without  getting  lost. 

2.  To  be  willing  to  try  new  things  on  his  own 
without  depending  on  his  mother  for  help. 

3.  To  try  hard  things  for  himself  without 
asking  for  help. 

4.  To  do  well  in  school  on  his  own. 

5.  To  have  interests  and  hobbies  of  his  own; 
to  be  able  to  entertain  himself. 

6.  To   do   well   in    competition   with   other 
children;  to  try  to  come  out  on  top  in  sports 
and  games. 

7.  To  take  part  in  his  parents*  interests  and 
conversations. 

An  index  of  independent  ma'stery  was  derived 
in  the  following  manner.  The  median  age  at 
which  independent  mastery  was  expected  for  each 
of  these  items  was  first  established.  A  point  was 
given  to  each  mother  whenever  her  response  to 
an  item  was  above  the  median  age  for  that  item. 
A  single  independent  mastery  score  was  then 
formed  by  summing  the  number  of  points  for  all 
items.  Thus  every  mother  had  an  index  score 
ranging  from  zero  to  seven:  the  higher  the  score, 
the  later  the  age  of  training  in  independent 
mastery. 

In  order  to  simplify  the  presentation  of  data 
and  facilitate  statistical  analysis,  the  mothers 
were  divided  into  two  approximately  equal 
groups.  Those  with  scores  ranging  from  zero 
through  three  were  considered  as  having  trained 


their  children  early;  the  residual  group  with  scores 
from  four  through  seven  were  called  late-trainers. 
A  comparable  procedure  was  employed  with  re- 
gard to  the  value  similarity  scores.  The  subjects 
xvere  divided  into  two  roughly  equal  groups: 
mothers  and  sons  whose  responses  to  five  or 
less  items  were  identical  were  considered  as 
having  low  value  similarity,  while  those  whose 
responses  were  identical  to  six  or  more  items  were 
defined  as  having  high  similarity. 

Independent  mastery  training  scores  were  then 
cross-tabulated  with  the  degree  of  similarity 
between  the  values  of  mothers  and  their  sons. 
The  hypothesis  that  age  of  child  training  is  in- 
versely related  to  level  of  value  similarity  was 
supported  to  a  statistically  significant  extent 
{p  <  .01).  The  data  show  that  where  the  child  is 
trained  early  in  independent  mastery,  the  value 
similarity  score  between  parent  and  child  is 
almost  twice  as  likely  to  be  high  as  it  is  in  cases 
where  the  child  is  trained  late.  That  is,  61  per 
cent  of  the  former  have  high  similarity  scores  as 
compared  with  34  per  cent  of  the  latter. 

But  why  the  association  between  this  particular 
area  of  training  and  value  similarity?  An  answer 
which  may  come  to  mind  is  that  mothers  who 
stress  early  mastery  might  be  expected  to  have 
strong  achievement  values,  which  their  sons 
would  tend  to  share  —  thus  producing  high  value 
similarity  scores.  There  are  two  basic  flaws  in 
this  argument.  To  begin  with,  a  high  value 
similarity  score  does  not  necessarily  indicate  ac- 
ceptance of  achievement  values.  It  can  indicate 
the  reverse,  for  the  score  as  such  tells  us  nothing 
about  the  nature  of  the  individual's  orientation 
towards  achievement,  only  the  degree  of  simi- 
larity. Thus,  early  training  in  independent  mastery 
may  make  for  internalization  of  a  negative  orien- 
tation towards  achievement  as  well  as  a  positive 
one. 

Equally  important,  the  data  show  that  a 
mother's  orientation  towards  achievement  is  not  a 
factor  in  the  transmission  of  her  values  to  the  son. 
Mothers  with  a  strong  achievement  orientation  are 
no  more  successful  in  transmitting  their  values 
than  mothers  with  weak  achievement  values.  Con- 
sider an  analysis  of  the  intercorrelation  between 
the  strength  of  the  mother's  and  son's  values.  An 
achievement  orientation  index  was  formed  by 
assigning  to  every  mother  and  son  independently 
a  point  for  an  achievement-oriented  response  to 
each  of  the  nine  value  items  employed  in  this 
study.  These  points  were  summed  and  a  single 
score  ranging  from  zero  to  nine  was  assigned  to 
each  subject:  the  higher  the  score,  the  stronger 
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the  achievement  value  orientation.  The  Pearsonian 
product-moment  correlation  between  the  scores  of 
the  mothers  and  those  of  their  sons  was  found  to 
be  .08,  a  statistically  insignificant  relationship. 
This  essentially  zero  correlation  indicates  that  the 
direction  of  the  mother's  value  orientation  is  not 
a  significant  factor  in  the  transmission  of  values. 
The  mother  who  is  achievement  oriented  is  no 
more  likely  to  have  a  son  share  her  values  than  is 
a  mother  with  low  achievement  values. 

What  is  significant,  we  believe,  is  not  the  direc- 
tion of  the  mother's  values,  nor  a  specific  area  of 
child-training,  but  the  general  pattern  of  inter- 
action between  mother  and  son  which  training 
in  independent  mastery  reflects.  Mothers  who 
train  their  sons  early  in  independent  mastery 
probably  do  so  in  other  areas  as  well.  Also,  it 
is  possible  that  some  of  this  training  began  at  a 
time  when  the  child  was  unable  to  understand 
what  was  expected  of  him.  Through  stimulus 
generalization,  the  anxiety  aroused  by  the  frustra- 
tions inherent  in  this  situation  may  have  been 
over-generalized  to  other  situations  of  a  seemingly 
comparable  nature.  The  increased  anxiety  pro- 
duced by  indiscriminate  generalization  would 
serve  to  strengthen  the  child's  motivation  to 
internalize  his  mother's  expectations  and  values 
as  a  means  of  reducing  anxiety  through  assured 
parental  support. 

Sanctions  and  Value  Similarity 

But  anxiety  associated  with  early  training  is 
not  enough  to  produce  value  similarity.  The  child 
must  also  have  developed  a  need  for  parental 
love  and  support,  the  continuance  of  which  comes 
to  appear  uncertain  as  a  result  of  frustrations 
associated  with  early  training  experiences.  To 
some  extent,  the  child's  earliest  experiences  with 
parental  affection  and  displeasure  are  associated 
with  the  sanctions  which  parents  employed  to  en- 
force their  socialization  demands.  These  sanc- 
tions, positive  and  negative,  do  more  than  exact 
compliance  to  parental  demands;  they  contribute 
critically  to  the  transmission  of  parental  values. 
The  child  who  is  not  punished  will  have  no  motive 
to  incorporate  his  parents*  values.  Since  they 
cause  him  no  anxiety,  he  can  do  as  he  pleases, 
expecting  their  love  no  matter  what  he  does. 
On  the  other  hand,  after  the  child  has  complied 
with  parental  expectations  and  internalized  their 
values  as  a  way  of  handling  the  anxiety  associated 
with  child  training,  he  must  receive  love  and 
protection  as  a  reward.  If  these  are  not  forth- 
coming, his  efforts  to  win  over  the  parent  through 
internalization  of  her  values  and  a  general 


modeling  of  his  behavior  after  hers  will  appear 
futile. 

Information  about  the  sanctions  employed  by 
the  mothers  was  obtained  by  putting  the  following 
questions  from  the  Winterbottom  [1958]  study  to 
them: 

''When  a  child  is  learning  to  do  the  things  we 
hax^e  just  asked  you  about,  which  of  the  following 
would  you  be  most  likely  to  do  when  the  child 
does  what  you  want?'* 

Al.  Tell  him  what  a  good  boy  he  is.  Praise  him 
for  being  good. 

A2.  Do  nothing  at  all  to  make  it  seem  special. 

A3.  Show  him  that  you  expected  it  of  him. 

A4.  Kiss  him  or  hug  him  to  show  how  pleased 
you  are. 

A5.  Give  him  a  special  treat  or  privilege. 

A6.  Show  him  that  he  could  have  done  better. 

"Now,  when  he  does  the  things  you  don't  want 
him  to  do,  what  would  you  be  most  likely  to  do?" 

Bl.  Show  him  that  you  are  disappointed  in  him. 

B2.  Don't  show  any  feeling  about  it. 

B3.  Scold  or  spank  him  for  not  doing  it. 

B4.  Point  out  how  he  should  behave. 

B5.  Deprive  him  of  something  he  likes  or  ex- 
pects, like  a  special  treat  or  privilege. 

B6.  Just  wait  until  he  does  what  you  want. 

These  alternatives  were  listed  on  two  cards,  one 
containing  rewards,  the  other  punishments,  and 
shown  to  the  mothers.  They  were  asked  to  choose 
three  positive  and  three  negative  sanctions  in  the 
order  of  their  importance  to  them. 

We  hypothesized  that  mothers  whose  values 
were  similar  to  those  of  their  sons  would  more 
often  resort  to  "love-oriented"  techniques  of  disci- 
pline, such  as  displays  of  affection,  reasoning,  and 
appeals  to  standards  than  would  mothers  whose 
sons  did  not  tend  to  share  their  values.  To  some 
extent  the  data  tend  to  support  this  hypothesis. 
Considering  only  the  mothers*  first  choice,  the 
data  show  that  mothers  with  high  similarity  scores 
were  more  likely  than  those  with  a  low  level  of 
value  similarity  to  show  their  pleasure  by  kissing 
or  hugging  (Item  A4).  That  is,  of  the  mothers  who 
listed  this  item  as  their  first  alternative,  36  per  cent 
had  high  value  similarity  scores,  18  per  cent  had 
low  scores.  They  were  also  more  likely  to  with- 
hold any  special  signs  of  approval  by  selecting 
such  choices  as,  "Do  nothing  at  all  to  make  it 
seem  special"  (Item  A2),  or  "Show  him  that  you 
expected  it  of  him"  (Item  A3).  Thus,  of  the 
mothers  who  chose  the  latter  alternative,  40  per 
cent  had  similarity  scores  in  the  upper  quartile, 
only  10  per  cent  were  in  the  lower  quartile  of 
value  similarity.  The  mothers  with  low  value 
similarity  scores  were  somewhat  more  likely  to 
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use  verbal  and  material  rewards  than  the  mothers 
whose  values  tended  to  be  shared  by  their  sons. 
For  example,  86  per  cent  of  the  mothers  with 
very  low  similarity  scores  (those  in  the  lower 
quartile)  chose  'Tell  him  what  a  good  boy  he  is" 
(Item  Al)  as  their  first  choice,  as  compared  with 
70  percent  of  the  mothers  whose  value  similarity 
scores  were  in  the  upper  quartile.  The  use  of  a 
"special  treat"  (Item  A5)  was  also  more  preferred 
by  mothers  with  low  similarity  scores  than  those 
with  high  scores. 

Turning  now  to  punishments,  the  data  show 
that  mothers  with  low  value  similarity  scores  are 
twice  as  likely  to  show  their  displeasure  by  scold- 
ing or  spanking  the  child  (Item  B3)  than  mothers 
with  high  similarity  scores.  Some  14  per  cent  of 
the  former  chose  this  alternative  as  their  first 
response  as  compared  with  7  per  cent  of  the 
mothers  with  high  scores.  The  alternative  "Point 
out  how  he  should  behave"  (Item  B4),  an  appeal 
to  the  child's  reason,  was  more  often  chosen  by 
mothers  with  high  value  similarity  scores  (36  per 
cent]  than  those  with  low  scores  (25  per  cent). 

Though  not  statistically  significant,  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  two  groups  in  their  choice 
of  positive  and  negative  sanctions  are  in  the  direc- 
tion suggested  by  theory. 

It  may  be  that  the  importance  of  a  specific  type 
of  sanction  for  the  transmission  of  values  is 
closely  related  to  the  age  at  which  it  is  ad- 
ministered. Mothers  with  high  value  similarity 
scores,  it  will  be  remembered,  tend  to  train  their 
sons  early,  at  least  in  independent  mastery. 
Possibly  an  early  application  of  sanctions  ac- 
companies this  training.  The  efficacy  of  sanctions 
—  particularly  punishment,  which  may  be  per- 
ceived as  a  threat  of  withdrawal  of  love  —  is 
perhaps  especially  salient  when  the  child  is  young 
and  most  dependent.  Threats  of  withdrawal  of 
love  when  the  child  has  attained  an  advanced  level 
of  independence  and  mastery  may  merely  cause 
him  to  abandon  the  pursuit  of  love,  adversely 
affecting  his  motivation  to  internalize  parental 
values.  The  tendency  for  mothers  with  high  value 
similarity  scores  to  train  their  sons  early,  with  its 
attendant  anxiety,  plus  their  somewhat  greater 
tendency  to  show  warmth  and  approval  (at  least 
in  a  physical  way)  may  heighten  the  value  of  the 
sanctions  and  thus  strengthen  the  internalization 
process. 

Social  Class  and  Value  Similarity 

Several  studies  have  shown  that  some  child 
training  practices  thought  to  be  related  to  the 
transmission  of  values  vary  with  the  social 


classes.  It  has  been  reported  (Bronfenbrenner, 
1958),  for  example,  that  middle  class  parents  are 
more  accepting  and  accessible  to  the  child  than 
parents  in  the  lower  class.  Middle  class  parents 
have  been  found  to  stress  the  internalization  of 
standards  of  conduct  as  contrasted  with  lower 
class  parents  who  tend  to  "conceive  of  their  role 
as  primarily  eliciting  specific  behavioral  con- 
formities from  the  child"  (Clausen  and  Williams, 
1963;  Kohn,  1959).  There  tends  also  to  be  a 
greater  resort  to  "conditional-love"  techniques  of 
discipline  in  the  middle  class  than  in  the  lower 
class,  where  physical  force  is  more  likely  to  be 
employed.  And  finally,  more  often  for  the  middle 
class  than  for  the  lower  class  child,  there  is 
greater  emphasis  on  independent  mastery  in  early 
childhood  (Rosen,  1956),  possibly  because  of  the 
stress  on  success  and  achievement  in  middle  class 
culture. 

These  generalizations  about  the  relationship  of 
social  class  to  socialization  were,  in  part,  sup- 
ported by  this  study.  It  was  found  that,  on  the 
average,  parents  in  the  higher  social  strata  tend 
to  train  their  children  earlier  ^in  independent 
mastery  than  those  in  the  lower  strata.  For 
example,  62  per  cent  of  the  mothers  in  Classes  I 
and  II  trained  their  children  early  as  compared 
with  25  per  cent  of  the  mothers  in  Classes  IV 
and  V.  The  relationship  between  social  class  and 
sanctions  is  less  striking,  though  still  in  the 
direction  anticipated.  There  is  a  tendency,  though 
not  statistically  significant,  for  the  middle  class 
parent  to  be  warmer  and  less  punitive,  physically. 
Thus  the  data  show  that  the  lower  class  parent 
is  more  likely  than  the  middle  class  parent  to 
choose  "Scold  or  spank"  (Item  B3)  as  her  first 
alternative,  and  less  likely  to  kiss  or  hug  the 
child  as  evidence  of  support  and  approval. 

Given  these  findings,  we  expected  to  find  an 
association  between  social  class  and  the  degree 
of  similarity  between  the  values  of  mothers  and 
their  sons.  As  can  be  seen  in  Table  1,  value 
similarity  between  mothers  and  sons  does  in  fact 

Table  1.     Social  Class  and  Level  of  Value  Similarity 
Between  Mother  and  Son 


Value- 
Similarity 

Social  Class 

I-l!              Ill                IV               V 

(per  cent)                       (per  cent) 

Low 
High 

39              44                59 
61              56               41 

85 
15 

Tofcr/  Cases 

28              32                49 

73 

Chi  Square  =  7.8          p  <  .05 
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increase  with  each  increment  in  social  class. 
Thus,  only  15  per  cent  of  mother-son  pairs  in 
Class  V  have  high  value  similarity  scores  —  as 
compared  with  41  per  cent  in  Class  IV,  56  per 
cent  in  Class  III,  and  61  per  cent  in  Classes  I 
and  II.  The  association  between  social  class  and 
value  similarity  is  significant  at  the  5  per  cent 
level. 

The  relationship  between  social  class  and  value 
similarity  persists  even  when  age  of  independence- 
training  is  controlled.  In  each  training  group, 
the  data  show  that  middle  class  (I-II-III)  mother- 
son  pairs  have  higher  value  similarity  scores  than 
do  lower  class  (IV- V)  subjects.  Within  each  class, 
however,  mothers  who  train  their  sons  early  are 
more  likely  to  have  sons  with  similar  values 
than  are  mothers  who  are  late-trainers. 

Family  Size  and  Value  Similarity 

The  limited  size  of  the  small  family  affords 
parents  a  relatively  greater  opportunity  to  devote 
more  of  their  time  and  effort  to  each  child  than 
would  be  possible  in  a  large  family.  In  such  a 
situation,  the  frequency  and  emotional  intensity 
of  interaction  between  parent  and  child  is  likely 
to  be  great.  Mothers  of  small  families  are  in- 
clined to  become  intensely  involved  with  their 
children,  focusing  upon  them  the  care,  affection 
and  expectations  that  in  a  large  family  might  be 
more  dispersed.  In  the  large  family  the  emotions 
of  the  child  are  less  likely  to  be  focused  upon  the 
parents.  The  presence  of  other  siblings,  some  of 
whom  may  be  considerably  older  than  the 
child  and  may  possibly  act  as  alternative  love 
objects  and  models,  could  vitiate  the  influence 
of  the  parent  (Bossard  and  Boll,  1955;  Damrin, 
1949). 

Small  families,  moreover,  are  said  to  be  par- 
ticularly oriented  towards  status  striving  and  up- 
ward mobility,  especially  in  the  middle  class. 
Families  with  this  type  of  orientation  would 
probably  seek  to  train  their  children  early  in 
independent  mastery.  The  stress  on  competition 
and  achievement  in  the  small  family  probably 
heightens  the  sense  of  rivalry  which  frequently 
exists  between  siblings,  making  parental  love  an 
even  more  attractive  object  for  the  child.  As 
regards  discipline,  parents  in  small  families  are 
said  to  make  frequent  use  of  threats  to  withdraw 
love  and  the  manipulation  of  guilt  feelings  as 
techniques  for  controlling  the  child.  The  large 
family,  which  tends  to  be  more  authoritarian,  is 
more  likely  to  place  greater  reliance  on  rules  of 
conduct  enforced  by  discipline,  often  physical 
punishment,  to  maintain  order  {Bossard,  1956). 


In  view  of  these  differences  in  the  patterns  of 
interaction  between  child  and  parent  in  families 
of  different  sizes,  we  predicted  that  boys  from 
small  families  would  tend  to  have  values  more 
like  those  of  their  mothers  than  would  be  the 
case  with  children  from  large  families.  To  test 
this  hypothesis,  the  families  were  divided  into 
three  groups.  Families  with  one  or  tvvo  chil- 
dren were  called  "small,"  those  with  three 
or  four  children  "medium,"  and  those  with  five 
or  more  children  "large."  We  sought  first  to 
ascertain  whether  these  families  differed  as  to 
independence-training  and  sanctions  employed  by 
the  mothers.  The  relationship  between  age  train- 
ing in  independent  mastery  and  family  size  was 
found  to  be  curvilinear:  mothers  of  medium-sized 
families  tend  to  train  their  children  earlier  than 
those  of  small  or  large  families.  Thus,  52  per 
cent  of  the  mothers  in  medium-sized  families  were 
early-trainers,  as  compared  with  39  per  cent  with 
small  families  and  37  per  cent  with  large  families. 
Turning  now  to  the  sanctions  employed  by  the 
mothers,  the  data  revealed  no  difference  as  re- 
gards rewards.  There  was,  however,  a  slight 
though  theoretically  significant  difference  as  re- 
gards punishment.  Thus,  mothers  with  medium- 
sized  families  were  somewhat  more  likely  (48  per 
cent)  to  choose  a  "psychological"  reprimand 
("Show  him  that  you  are  disappointed  in  him") 
as  their  first  alternative  than  were  mothers 
with  small  (37  per  cent)  or  large  (39  per  cent] 
families. 

The  relationship  between  family  size  and  value 
similarity  also  proved  to  be  curvilinear.  Value 
similarity  scores  are  highest  in  medium  size 
families  and  lowest  in  large  families.  While  not 
statistically  significant,  these  differences  are  for 
the  most  part  in  the  direction  suggested  by  theory. 
Controlling  for  social  class  does  not  measurably 
alter  this  relationship,  though  the  small  number  of 
cases  in  the  large  family  category  makes  the 
introduction  of  a  third  variable  impracticable. 


Table  2*     Family  Size  and  Value  Similarity  Between 
Mother  and  Son 


Value- 
Similarity 

Family  Size 

Small 
(per  cent) 

Medium 

{per  cent) 

large 

(per  cent) 

Low 
High 

57 
43 

48 
52 

69 
31 

Total  Cases* 

44 

61 

73 

*  Data  missing  fo«   four  coses.    Chi  square  test  not  statistically 
significant. 
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Birth  Order  and  Value  Similarity 

Perhaps  the  one  demographic  aspect  of  family 
structure  which  has  aroused  the  most  interest 
among  researchers  is  ordinal  position.  Influenced 
by  Freud's  (1938)  observation  that  "A  child's 
position  in  the  sequence  of  brothers  and  sisters  is 
of  very  great  significance  for  the  course  of  his 
later  life,'1  an  impressive  number  of  investigators 
have  studied  the  relationship  between  birth  order, 
socialization  practices,  and  a  wide  variety  of  child 
behavior  (Sears,  1950;  Lasko,  1954;  Koch,  1955; 
Schachter,  1959). 

Empirical  studies  have  shown  that  the  first-born 
child  {oldest  or  only)  is  particularly  likely  to 
have  the  kinds  of  socialization  experiences  which 
we  believe  are  conducive  to  the  transmission  of 
values*  First-born  children  (particularly  an  only 
child)  are  said  to  be  anxiously,  even  erratically, 
trained:  at  times  the  parents  are  over-strict,  at 
other  times  excessively  nurturant.  Towards  latter- 
born  children,  mothers  are  reported  to  be  less 
nurturant  and  less  anxious,  probably  because  they 
are  more  experienced  by  the  time  the  second  child 
arrives.  The  interaction  between  parent  and  first- 
born child,  moreover,  is  likely  to  be  more  con- 
tinuous and  intense  than  would  be  the  case  with 
latter-born  children.  Parents  are  generally  more 
available  to  the  early-born  child  because  of  fewer 
competing  demands  for  time  and  attention.  Per- 
haps because  of  this  greater  access  to  the  parent, 
the  early-born  boy  tends  to  become  deeply  in- 
volved with  his  parents  and  very  sensitive  to 
their  expectations  and  sanctions.  The  first-born 
child  has  been  described  as  "adult-oriented," 
conscientious  and  fond  of  doing  things  for  his 
parents,  while  the  second-born  is  said  to  be  more 
"peer-oriented"  (McArthur,  1956). 

The  first-born  child  tends  to  be  trained  early  in 
mastering  his  environment.  In  part,  this  is  because 
he  is  the  sole  object  of  parental  attention  and 
expectations;  and  in  part,  because  the  parents 
tend  to  overestimate  his  ability,  there  being  no 
other  children  to  provide  a  realistic  standard 
against  which  his  performance  may  be  evaluated. 
Of  course,  the  youngest  child  may  also  receive 
considerable  training  in  independent  mastery,  for 
with  approaching  freedom  from  child  care  the 
mother  tends  to  accelerate  the  youngest  child  to 
the  level  of  mastery  attained  by  his  elder  siblings. 
But  the  effects  of  this  training  may  be  vitiated  by 
the  excessive  indulgence  which  youngest  children 
tend  to  receive,  not  only  from  their  parents  but 
also  from  elder  siblings.  An  over-indulged  child 
may  simply  not  internalize  the  expectations  of  his 


parents.  Older  siblings,  as  we  have  already  noted, 
may  also  provide  the  youngest  child  with  models 
and  values  which  run  counter  to  those  of  the 
parents. 

Little  is  known  about  the  socialization  ex- 
periences of  the  intermediate  child.  Perhaps  this 
is  because  the  intermediate  child  is  not  so  much  a 
fixed  position  in  the  birth  order  as  a  residual 
category.  The  intermediate  child  could  be  any 
one  of  several  children  in  the  ordinal  distribution. 
Despite  this  ambiguity,  there  has  been  some 
speculation  that  there  is  less  pressure  on  the 
intermediate  child  to  conform  to  levels  of  mastery 
attained  by  his  siblings  and  less  anxiety  about 
his  development  (Toman,  1961).  Since  the  inter- 
mediate child  is  more  likely  to  come  from  a  large 
family  than  a  small  family,  it  is  also  probable  that 
the  socialization  practices  associated  with  a  large 
family  are  closer  to  his  experience  than  those 
which  we  have  suggested  are  typical  of  a  small 
family. 

To  some  extent  these  descriptions  of  socializa- 
tion practices  associated  with  different  positions 
in  the  birth  order  were  supported  by  the  data. 
When  ordinal  position  was  cross-tabulated  with 
age  of  training  in  independent  mastery,  the  data 
revealed  that  first-born  children  (only  or  oldest), 
on  the  average,  were  trained  earlier  than  inter- 
mediate and  youngest  children.  Thus,  55  per  cent 
of  the  only  children  and  54  per  cent  of  the  oldest 
were  trained  early,  as  compared  with  43  per 
cent  of  the  intermediate  and  32  per  cent  of  the 
youngest  children. 

Sanctions,  however,  proved  not  to  be  a  variable 
which  strongly  distinguished  one  ordinal  position 
from  another.  The  data  show  that,  for  the  most 
part,  mothers  of  children  from  all  of  the  ordinal 
positions  selected  sanctions,  both  positive  and 
negative,  in  approximately  the  same  way.  There 
was  a  tendency,  however,  quite  contrary  to  our 
expectations,  for  the  mothers  of  only  children  to 
choose  material  rewards  ("Special  treats")  and 
punishments  ("Deprive  him  of  something  he  likes 
or  expects")  more  often  than  mothers  of  children 
in  the  other  ordinal  positions. 

The  hypothesis  that  a  relationship  exists  be- 
tween ordinal  position  and  value  similarity  was 
in  part  supported  by  the  data.  Only  or  oldest 
children  have  values  most  similar  to  those  of 
their  mothers,  intermediate  and  youngest  children 
values  least  similar.  The  relationship  between 
ordinal  position  and  value  similarity  varies  some- 
what with  social  class,  as  can  be  seen  in  Table  3. 
Thus,  the  data  show  that  in  the  middle  class  the 
aforementioned  relationship  between  ordinal  posi- 
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Table  3.     Ordinal  Position  and  Social  Class  by  Level  of  Value  Similarity  Between  Mother  and  Son 


Social  Class  MI-HI 
Birth  Order 

Social  Class  IV-V 
Birth  Order 

Value- 
Similarity 

Only 

Oldest 

Intermediate 

(per  cent) 

Youngest 

Only 

Oldest 

Intermediate 

(per  cent) 

Youngest 

Low 
High 

33 
67 

36 
64 

40 
60 

61 
39 

50 
50 

71 
29 

57 
43 

72 

28 

Total  Cases 

6 

31 

JO 

13 

6 

77 

21 

18 

tion  and  value  similarity  persists:  only  the  oldest 
sons  have  the  highest  value  similarity  scores, 
intermediate  and  youngest  the  lowest  For  the 
most  part  this  pattern  exists  in  the  lower  class 
also:  the  youngest  child  tends  to  have  lower 
similarity  scores  than  only  or  intermediate  chil- 
dren. But  the  oldest  child  in  the  lower  class  has  a 
similarity  score  lower  than  that  of  intermediate 
children  and  almost  as  low  as  the  score  for 
youngest  children. 

Why  should  this  be  the  case?  Our  first  suspi- 
cion that  oldest  children  in  the  lower  class  were 
likely  to  come  from  large  families  (where,  as  we 
have  seen,  value  similarity  is  low)  proved  to  be 
unfounded.  The  17  boys  in  this  oldest-child 
lower  class  category  were  subjected  to  further 
analysis.  It  was  found  that  they  were  about  as 
likely  to  come  from  small  and  medium-sized 
families  as  from  large  ones.  However,  one  sharp 
difference  did  emerge:  the  overwhelming  majority, 
14  out  of  17,  had  "young"  mothers*  The  signifi- 
cance of  this  fact  will  be  apparent  as  the  relation- 
ship of  mother's  age  to  value  similarity  is  de- 
veloped. We  turn  now  to  this  relationship. 

Mother's  Age  and  Value  Similarity 

Systematic  data  on  the  relationship  of  mother's 
age  to  socialization  are  extremely  skimpy,  although 
the  frequent  use  of  such  terms  as  "young  mother'1 
or  "old  mother"  suggests  that  the  parent's  age  is 
commonly  considered  to  be  an  important  variable 
(Bossard,  1953;  Sears,  Maccoby,  and  Levin,  1957). 

Perhaps  the  most  obvious  difference  between 
young  and  older  women  is  that  of  sheer  physical 
stamina.  Older  mothers,  on  the  average,  have  less 
energy  to  cope  with  young  children  and  may  have 
difficulty  enforcing  their  demands.  They  are  also 
said  to  be  more  solicitous,  indulgent,  and  over- 
protective  towards  their  children  than  their 
younger  counterparts*  We  would  expect,  then, 
that  they  would  be  unlikely  to  stress  early 
independence-training  and  reluctant  to  employ 
negative  sanctions  to  discipline  their  children. 


The  younger  mother,  on  the  other  hand,  is  said 
to  be  intensely  competitive  about  the  speed  with 
which  her  child  learns  to  master  his  environ- 
ment, especially  in  the  middle  class.  Where  the 
competitive  spirit  is  not  a  factor,  the  young  mother 
may  accelerate  the  child's  training  simply  through 
inexperience  and  an  inability  to  gauge  his  abilities. 
Though  not  as  warm  as  the  older  mother,  the 
younger  mother's  greater  willingness  to  punish 
may  serve  to  heighten  the  effect  of  her  warmth, 
thus  giving  it  a  greater  value  for  the  child  than 
would  be  the  case  where  the  mother  is  warmer, 
yet  less  punitive.  It  was  for  these  reasons  that 
we  hypothesized  that  the  sons  of  younger  mothers 
would  tend  to  have  values  more  like  those  of  their 
mothers  than  would  be  the  case  with  the  sons  of 
older  mothers. 

In  order  to  test  this  hypothesis,  the  mothers 
were  divided  into  two  age  groups:  mothers  20 
through  39  years  of  age  are  called  "young"; 
those  40  years  or  older  are  called  "old."  The 
mother's  age  was  first  cross-tabulated  with  the 
age  at  which  she  expected  her  son  to  be  inde- 
pendent, with  social  class  controlled.  It  was 
found  that  younger  mothers,  as  expected,  tended 
to  train  their  sons  earlier  than  older  mothers. 
Thus,  in  the  lower  class,  41  per  cent  of  the  young 
mothers  trained  their  sons  early  as  compared  with 
36  per  cent  of  the  older  mothers;  while  in  the 
middle  class,  59  per  cent  of  young  mothers  are 
early-trainers  as  compared  with  44  per  cent  of  the 
old  mothers.  The  data  on  sanctions,  however, 
were  surprising.  Contrary  to  the  notion  that 
older  mothers  are  warmer  than  their  younger 
counterparts,  our  data  show  no  difference  between 
the  mothers  as  regards  willingness  to  show  open 
affection  (e.g.,  "Kiss  or  hug").  There  was,  how- 
ever, a  clear  difference  in  the  use  of  "psycho- 
logical" techniques  both  for  rewards  and  punish- 
ments. Thus,  for  a  reward,  15  per  cent  of  the 
old  mothers  chose  "Show  him  you  expected  it  of 
him"  as  their  first  alternative,  compared  with  4 
per  cent  of  the  young  mothers.  And  again,  48  per 
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Table  4.     Mother's  Age  and  Social  Class  by  Level  of 
Value  Similarity   Between   Mother  and   Son 


Social  Class  E-H-H1 
Mother's  Age 

Social  Class  IV-V 
Mother's  Age 

Value- 
Similarity 

Young 

(per 

Old 

cent) 

Young 

(per 

Old 

cent) 

Low 
High 

41 
59 

42 
58 

69 
31 

54 
46 

Tofa/  Cases 

35 

26 

39 

22 

Chi  square 

=  8.5 

p<.05 

cent  of  the  old  mothers  chose  "Show  him  you 
are  disappointed"  as  their  first  alternative  in 
selecting  a  punishment,  compared  with  37  per  cent 
of  the  young  mothers. 

In  the  case  of  mother's  age,  the  earlier  relation- 
ship between  age  of  training  in  independence  and 
value  similarity  did  not  hold  true.  Despite  the 
fact  that  young  mothers  tend  to  be  early-trainers, 
the  data  show  that  the  similarity  between  the 
values  of  sons  and  those  of  their  mothers  tends 
to  be  somewhat  greater  among  mother-son  pairs 
when  the  mother  is  old  than  when  the  mother 
is  young.  Thus  52  per  cent  of  the  mother-son 
pairs  in  which  the  mother  is  old  have  high 
similarity  scores,  as  compared  with  42  per  cent 
of  the  pairs  where  the  mother  is  young.  This 
association,  however,  changed  somewhat  when 
social  class  was  controlled.  As  can  be  seen  in 
Table  4,  there  is  virtually  no  difference  in  value 
similarity  between  young  and  old  mother-son 
pairs  in  the  middle  class.  In  the  lower  class, 
however*  older  mother-son  pairs  have  higher 
value  similarity  scores  than  in  cases  where  the 
mother  is  young;  indeed  this  group  has  the  lowest 
percentage  of  value  similarity  of  any  in  the  table. 
Now  our  earlier  finding  that  oldest  boys  in  the 
lower  class  have  low  similarity  scores  becomes 
explicable  —  for  most  of  these  boys  had  young 
mothers. 

Why  should  this  association  hold  true  only  in 
the  lower  class?  Perhaps  because  the  character  of 
parent-child  relationship  is  affected  by  the  eco- 
nomic pressures  which  children  create;  children 
tend  to  be  more  of  an  economic  drain  in  the 
lower  class  than  in  the  middle  class.  It  may  be 
that  mothers  in  the  lower  class  come  to  resent 
the  pressure  children  put  upon  slender  family  re- 
sources; possibly  this  feeling  is  heightened  by  the 
mother's  youth,  which  may  cause  her  to  see  the 
child  as  a  rival  for  the  attention  of  older  persons 
in  the  extended  family  context.  She  may,  there- 
fore, be  more  hostile  towards  her  children  than 


are  older  mothers  whose  attitudes  are  less  ambi- 
valent and  for  whom  the  child  presents  less  of 
an  economic  drain.  Hence,  relationships  in  the 
lower  class  between  older  mothers  and  their  sons 
may  develop  in  an  atmosphere  more  conducive  to 
the  transmission  of  values,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  greater  differences  in  their  ages 
would  cause  one  to  expect  higher  levels  of  inter- 
generational  conflict  than  might  be  the  case 
between  young  mothers  and  their  sons. 

SUMMARY 

Two  important  areas  of  child-rearing,  inde- 
pendence-training and  methods  of  discipline, 
were  found  to  be  related  to  value  transmission. 
The  data  revealed  that  where  the  child  is 
trained  early  in  independent  mastery,  the  level  of 
value  similarity  between  mother  and  son  is  much 
higher  than  in  families  where  this  type  of  train- 
ing occurs  late.  Also,  mothers  whose  values  were 
similar  to  those  of  their  sons  were  found  to  resort 
more  often  to  * 'love-oriented"  techniques  of 
discipline  —  such  as  displays  of  affection,  reason- 
ing and  appeals  to  standards  —  than  were  mothers 
whose  sons  tended  not  to  share  their  values. 

Demographic  aspects  of  family  structure  were 
shown  to  influence  these  aspects  of  the  socializa- 
tion process  in  several  ways  which  significantly 
affect  value  transmission.  Thus,  the  data  revealed 
that  middle  class  parents  train  their  children 
earlier,  are  more  affectionate,  and  employ  "con- 
ditional love'*  techniques  of  discipline  to  a  greater 
extent  than  lower  class  parents.  These  socializa- 
tion practices  strengthen  the  child's  need  for,  and 
concern  about,  parental  love  and  support  and 
should  have  as  one  of  their  consequences  a  high 
degree  of  value  similarity  between  mother  and 
son.  Indeed,  this  is  what  the  data  show:  value 
similarity  scores  are  higher  in  the  middle  class 
than  in  the  lower  class. 

Other  demographic  factors  were  also  found  to 
be  related  to  the  socialization  process,  although 
their  effects  are  by  no  means  simple  or  readily 
predictable.  One  reason  for  this  is  the  substantial 
interaction  between  these  variables,  particularly 
with  social  class.  Thus,  as  was  predicted,  oldest 
or  only  children  are  more  likely  to  have  values 
similar  to  those  of  their  mothers  than  are  inter- 
mediate or  youngest  sons  —  except  in  the  lower 
class  where  the  oldest  sons  have  relatively  low 
similarity  scores.  Mother-son  pairs  in  which  the 
mother  was  old  were  found  to  have  higher  levels 
of  value  similarity,  contrary  to  our  expectation, 
than  among  pairs  in  which  the  mother  was  young 
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—  but  again  only  in  the  lower  class.  On  the  other 
hand,  social  class  seems  not  to  have  affected  the 
impact  of  family  size  on  value  similarity.  At  all 
class  levels,  small  and  medium-sized  families  have 
higher  levels  of  value  similarity  than  large 
families. 

The  complexity  of  these  findings  no  doubt  re- 
flects the  fact  that  many  factors  impinge  upon 
the  socialization  process.  Other  structural  factors 
besides  those  considered  here  may  also  be  im- 
portant —  such  as  the  number  and  ordinal  posi- 
tion of  male  and  female  siblings,  as  well  as  the 
number  of  years  separating  each  child.  Further- 
more, other  adults  besides  the  mother,  both  in  and 
out  of  the  family,  may  play  significant  roles  in 
the  transmission  of  values.  Much  work  remains 
to  be  done  before  the  process  through  which 
values  are  learned  is  adequately  understood. 
Nonetheless,  the  warmth  which  contributes  to  the 
learning  of  a  need  for  love,  and  the  anxiety 
associated  with  early  training  and  certain  tech- 
niques of  control  which  evoke  a  fear  of  its  with- 
drawal, are  all  affected  by  family  structure.  Since 
the  data  show  that  demographic  factors  impinge 
upon  family  structure  and  affect  the  socialization 
process  in  ways  which  theory  indicates  are  rele- 
vant to  early  learning,  they  must  be  considered  as 
influencing  in  a  significant  fashion  the  trans- 
mission of  values  from  parent  to  child. 
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CHAPTER  EIGHT 

Socialization 


One  of  the  most  important  /unctions  of  the  family  in  any  society  in  any  historical 
period  is  socialization  of  its  members  into  roles  in  various  stages  of  the  life 
cycle.  This  chapter  contains  theoretical  and  empirical  materials  on  socialization, 
and  indicates  further  variations  in  socialization  patterns  over  time. 


37      Some  Recent 

Developments  in 
Socialization  Theory 
and  Research*^ 

William  H.  Sewell 


Socialization  is  a  basic  activity  of  the  family  and 
Professor  Sewell  presents  an  up-to-date  statement  of 
research  findings  and  needs  and  theoretical  propo- 
sitions of  this  field. 

While  earliest  contributions  in  the  area  of  social- 
ization were  largely  impressionistic,  coming  from 
philosophers,  psychologists,  and  sociologists,  many 
of  the  more  recent  works  have  firmer  scientific  bases, 
deriving  their  origins  from  psychoanalytic  theory, 
behavior  theory,  social  anthropology,  and  socio- 
logical theory.  Socialization  has  recently  become  a 
principal  area  of  convergence  between  psychol- 
ogists, anthropologists,  and  sociologists.  Professor 
Sewell  takes  a  dose  look  at  several  aspects  of  so- 
cialization theory  and  research  which  have  devel- 
oped within  the  past  five  years,  especially  the  social 
role  and  social  systems  theory. 

*  Reprinted,  with  the  permission  of  the  author  and  the  publisher, 
from  The  Annals  of  The  American  Academy  of  Political  and 
Social  Science,  349  (1963),  pp.  163-181. 

f  The  writer  wishes  to  thank  William  H.  Sewell,  m,  Ellen  W. 
Sewell,  Vimal  P.  Shah  and  Renee  Bash  for  bibliographical  assist- 
ance. 


Role-learning  studies  have  been  conducted  among 
children,  and  a  recent  development  in  socialization 
research  extends  the  interest  to  other  periods  be- 
sides childhood.  Childhood  socialization  is  thus  but 
one  stage  of  the  life-long  socialization  process;  little 
is  known  about*  adult  socialization,  but  there  is  in- 
creased research  effort  in  this  area  today.  Another 
important  trend  in  socialization  research  centers  on 
methodological  advances.  More  and  more  research 
workers  are  concerned  about  the  design  and  ex- 
ecution of  the  research.  In  considering  the  so- 
cial system,  students  of  socialization  are  aware 
that  this  concept  requires  more  sophistication  than 
the  commonly  used  "single  variable  approach." 
Professor  Sewell  also  feels  that  less  sweeping 
generalizations  are  made  now  on  the  basis  of 
the  socialization  studies'  findings  than  in  preceding 
periods. 

The  scientific  study  of  socialization  —  the  proc- 
esses by  which  individuals  selectively  acquire  the 
skills,  knowledge,  attitudes,  values,  and  motives 
current  in  the  groups  of  which  they  are  or  will 
become  members  —  is  of  rather  recent  origin,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  throughout  human  history  man 
has  been  concerned  with  the  question  of  how  the 
human  animal  is  transmuted  into  a  human  being. 
The  earliest  contributions  to  the  field  came  mainly 
from  philosophers,  psychologists,  and  sociologists 
who  were  intrigued  with  the  problem  but  who  had 
little  other  than  their  own  insights  and  observa- 
tions upon  which  to  base  their  explanations.  With 
the  development  of  experimental  psychology,  in- 
terest in  the  scientific  study  of  child  development 
began  both  in  Europe  and  America.  This  fact, 
coupled  with  the  growth  of  public  interest  in 
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child-rearing,  gave  rise  to  the  establishment  of  a 
number  of  child-welfare  research  stations  and 
child-study  centers  in  the  United  States,  especially 
after  1920.1  These  centers  instituted  descriptive 
and  experimental  studies  which  were  carried  out 
by  educators,  pediatricians,  and  home  economists 
—  usually  under  the  leadership  of  a  psychologist. 
For  a  number  of  years  they  have  provided  a  great 
flow  of  detailed  information  on  characteristics  of 
children,  particularly  their  mental  and  physical 
growth.  But  until  relatively  recently  they  have 
given  comparatively  little  emphasis  to  emotional 
and  social  aspects  of  development.  The  field  of 
child  development  has  continued  to  prosper,  and 
many  contributions  to  current  socialization  re- 
search have  come  from  those  who  are  profession- 
ally identified  with  this  field. 

Much  of  the  more  recent  work  on  socialization, 
however,  has  other  sources  of  intellectual  stimula- 
tion and  support;  probably  the  first  and  foremost 
of  these  has  been  the  psychoanalytic  movement. 
Psychoanalytic  theory  made  its  way  into  Ameri- 
can psychology  and  was  used  increasingly  in  the 
study  of  personality  and  child  psychology.- 
Freud's  theories  on  the  importance  of  the  early 
life  experiences  for  subsequent  personality  struc- 
ture was  and  continues  to  be  a  major  force  in 
socialization  theory  and  research.  A  second  force 
of  great  importance  was  the  development  of  be- 
havior theory  in  psychology  and  particularly  the 
elaboration  of  theories  of  social  learning.  The 
psychologists  brought  to  the  field  of  socialization 
not  only  a  rather  substantial  body  of  empirically 
based  theories  to  be  tested  but  also  a  rich  tradition 
of  experimental  method  which  was  to  supply 
much-needed  rigor  to  investigations  in  the  field. 
A  third  major  force  was  social  anthropology 
which,  as  a  result  of  many  years  of  careful  ethno- 
graphic research  in  primitive  societies,  had  clearly 
documented  the  role  of  socialization  as  a  mecha- 
nism of  culture  transmission  and  suggested  that 
culturally  determined  child-rearing  systems  might 
help  explain  "national  character"  or  "modal  per- 
sonality." A  fourth  force,  but  not  one  of  great 
strength  until  quite  recently,  has  been  sociology, 
with  its  emphasis  on  the  importance  of  social 

1  For  an  authoritative  statement  of  the  history  by  one  of  the 
leading  participants  in  this  development,  see  Lawrence  K.  Frank, 
"The  Beginnings  of  Child  Development  and  Family  Life  Educa- 
tion in  the  Twentieth  Century,"   Merrill-Palmer  Quarterly,  Vol. 
8  (October  1962},  pp.  1-28. 

2  Kurt  Lewin,  Henry  A.  Murray,  John  Bollard,  Neil  Miller,  O. 
Hobart  Mowrer,  and  Robert  Sears,  to  mention  some  of  the  well- 
known  leaders  in  the  field,  helped  to  give  the  psychoanalytic 
view   academic   respectability   by   conducting   research  in   part 
guided  by  psychoanalytic  theories  and  by   integrating  various 
psychoanalytic  views  with   behavior  theory. 


structure  in  the  development  of  human  behavior 
—  stressing  particularly  the  family,  the  school, 
the  community,  primary  groups,  voluntary  associ- 
ations, and  the  social-class  structure. 

The  convergence  of  these  forces,  in  the  early 
forties  to  the  mid-fifties,  with  the  older  develop- 
mental emphasis  has  resulted  in  a  tremendous 
outpouring  of  speculative  writing,  theoretical 
essays,  research  articles,  and  monographs  on  so- 
cialization, most  of  which  have  focused  on  the 
intellectual,  emotional,  and  social  development  of 
the  young  child.'  Socialization  has  come  to  be 
one  of  the  principal  areas  of  convergence  between 
psychologists,  anthropologists,  and  sociologists. 
It  also  constitutes  an  important  area  of  specializa- 
tion in  the  rapidly  developing  field  of  social  psy- 
chology. 

Before  attempting  to  discuss  developments  in 
the  field  of  socialization  during  the  past  five  years, 
it  will  be  useful  to  indicate  briefly  some  of  the 
major  concerns  and  emphases  current  in  the  ten 
or  fifteen  years  preceding  this  period.  Irwin  L. 
Child  in  his  comprehensive  summary  of  theory 
and  research  in  the  field  of  socialization,  published 
in  1954,  gives  primary  attention  to  the  antecedents 
of  specific  systems  of  behavior.4  The  systems 
most  emphasized  were  oral,  anal,  excretory,  sex- 
ual, and  aggressive  behavior  and,  to  a  lesser  ex- 
tent, dependence,  achievement,  affection,  and  fear. 
These  systems,  especially  the  first  five,  are  derived 
mainly  from  psychoanalytic  theory.  The  anteced- 
ent variables  emphasized  in  relation  to  this  set  of 
consequent  variables  were  primary  disciplines  for 
handling  sex,  excretory,  and  oral  drives  —  that  is, 
various  aspects  of  feeding  and  weaning,  toilet- 
training,  and  punishment  practices.  These  all  deal 
with  the  stages  of  psychosexual  development 
thought  by  Freud  to  be  so  crucial  in  their  effect  on 
later  personality.  Other  matters  treated  in  the  re- 
view included  the  relation  between:  age  at  sociali- 
zation and  dependence  and  achievement  orienta- 
tion; discontinuity  in  socialization  and  psycholog- 
ical conflict;  techniques  of  reward  and  punishment 
and  anxiety,  fear,  guilt,  and  identification t  and 
social  class  and  child-rearing  practices.  The  con- 

s  Fortunately,  there  are  currently  several  bibliographical  aids  to 
this  literature,  including:  Chfld  Development  Abstracts  and 
Bibliography  published  by  The  Society  for  Research  on  Child 
Development,  Psychological  Abstracts  published  byjhe  American 
Psychological  Association,  Sociological  Abstracts  published  by 
Sociological  Abstracts,  Inc.,  and  the  Annual  Review  of  Psy- 
chology published  by  Annual  Reviews,  Inc.,  at  Stanford,  Cali- 
fornia, A  valuable  source  on  current  research  is  Research 
Relating  to  Children:  Studies  in  Progress  published  periodically 
by  the  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
'Irwin  L.  Child,  "Socialization,"  in  Gardner  Lindzey  (ed,), 
Handbook  of  Social  Psychology  (Cambridge,  Mass.:  Addison- 
Wesley,  1954} ,  pp.  655-692. 
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elusion  reached  by  Child  after  reviewing  approxi- 
mately one  hundred  such  studies  was: 

Systematic  research  on  socialization  guided  fay  the 
interpretive  inferences  of  clinicians  and  ethnog- 
raphers, has  already  succeeded  in  identifying  a 
number  of  variables  that  appear  to  be  of  impor- 
tance as  influences  on  the  later  behavior  of  the 
individual  who  is  socialized.  A  considerable  body 
of  tentative  knowledge  has  been  developed  about 
these  influences  .  .  .  every  finding  cited  in  this 
chapter  is  necessarily  subject  to  some  fcind  of 
explanation  other  than  the  one  presented  here. . . . 
In  short,  the  existing  body  of  research  findings, 
while  impressive  as  a  whole,  is  not  very  solid  in 
detail.5 

A  more  critical  observer  would  perhaps  have  con- 
cluded by  this  time  or  possibly  a  few  years  later 
that  socialization  research  guided  by  the  psycho- 
analytic approach  had  been  quite  barren  in  terms 
of  its  empirical  findings.  In  any  event,  there  seems 
little  doubt  that  the  psychoanalytic  approach  dom- 
inated the  study  of  socialization  and  to  a  marked 
extent  inhibited  other  approaches.  The  study  of 
the  modes  by  which  parents  and  other  socializa- 
tion agents  deal  with  the  needs  not  so  directly 
derivable  from  libidinal  drives  was  relatively  neg- 
lected. Moreover,  the  influence  of  social  structure 
variables  on  either  socialization  practices  or  sub- 
sequent behavior  was  largely  overlooked  or  was 
limited  largely  to  the  differences  in  the  way  the 
social  classes  handled  infant-training.  There  was 
considerable  neglect  of  problems  of  role-learning. 
Finally,  many  of  the  studies  suffered  from  small 
and  poorly  designed  samples,  inadequate  data- 
gathering  techniques,  rather  loose  handling  of 
data  analysis,  and  a  tendency  to  make  generaliza- 
tions well  beyond  the  limits  supportable  by  their 
data. 

THE  ROLE  APPROACH 

The  developments  in  theory  and  research  on 
socialization  during  the  past  five  years  that  the 
writer  finds  interesting  and  thinks  are  important 
inevitably  consist  of  personal  selections;  another 
observer  with  another  orientation  might  well 
stress  quite  other  developments  or  might  not  even 
see  the  trends  which  to  this  observer  seem  clear. 
What  is  intended  here  is  not  an  inclusive  review 
of  the  literature  on  the  topic  of  socialization,  in 
the  tradition  of  the  annual  reviews  on  child  de- 
velopment produced  in  psychology  or  education, 
but,  rather,  a  statement  of  a  few  new  directions  in 
socialization  research  with  only  passing  notice  to 

5  Ibid.,  p.  685. 


the  older  traditions  in  the  field.  This  will,  of 
course,  mean  that  certain  important  aspects  of 
socialization  research  will  not  be  covered.  Three 
of  these  areas  which  will  not  be  considered  are 
animal  socialization,  the  traditional  child-develop- 
ment fields  such  as  growth  and  maturation,  lan- 
guage development,  perceptual  development, 
learning,  and  cognitive  development,  and  the 
cross-cultural  studies  of  socialization  in  the  per- 
sonality and  cultural  tradition.6  Cross-cultural 
studies  will  be  treated  in  another  paper  in  this 
series  dealing  with  culture  and  personality. 

What,  then,  are  the  important  new  develop- 
ments in  socialization  theory  and  research  in  the 
past  five  years?  The  one  which  seems  most  strik- 
ing to  this  observer  is  the  extent  to  which  social- 
ization research  and  thinking  has  been  influenced 
by  social-role  and  social-systems  theory.  While 
the  study  of  social-role  has  a  long  and  honored 
past  in  sociology  and  a  more  recent  past  in  psy- 
chology and  anthropology,  its  influence  on  sociali- 
zation research  has  been  comparatively  recent. 
Possibly  in  part  because  of  the  rather  disappoint- 
ing empirical  results  of  the  studies  guided  by 
psychoanalytic  thinking  in  the  prior  period,  in 
part  due  to  developments  in  sociological  theory, 
social  psychologists  working  in  the  field  of  social- 
ization have  shown  a  greatly  renewed  interest  in 
role  theory  as  a  link  between  social  structure  and 
behavior.  Some  credit  for  this  renewed  interest 
must  go  to  a  hardy  group  of  sociologists  trained  at 
the  University  of  Chicago,  who  kept  the  torch  of 
symbolic-interaction  theory  burning  for  more  than 
three  decades  after  it  had  been  handed  to  them  by 
George  Herbert  Mead,  its  principal  proponent.7 
Credit  also  goes  to  Talcott  Parsons  who  has  given 
impetus  to  the  recent  development  of  role  theory. 
His  interest  arose  naturally  out  of  his  attempts  to 
produce  a  conceptual  scheme  for  the  analysis  of 
the  structure  and  process  of  social  systems,  focus- 
ing on  the  system  of  institutionalized  roles.8  His 
position  is  further  elaborated  in  his  writings  on 

*  Authoritative  reviews  on  all  but  the  first  and  last  of  these  topics 
will  be  found  in  Harold  W.  Stevenson  (ed.),  Child  Psychology: 
The  Sixty-Second  Yearbook  of  the  National  Society  for  the 
Study  of  Education  (Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1963). 
For  other  coverage,  see  John  C.  Wright  and  Jerome  Kagan  fed.}, 
"Basic  Cognitive  Processes  in  Children,*'  Monographs  of  the 
Society  for  Research  in  Child  Development,  Vol.  28  (1963);  and 
J.  P.  Scott*  "The  Process  of  Primary  Socialization  in  Canine  and 
Human  Infants,1'  Monographs  of  the  Society  for  Research  in 
Child  Development,  Vol.  28  (1963). 

'Among  those  strongly  identified  with  the  interactionist  tradi- 
tion are  Herbert  Bhuner,  Leonard  S.  Cottrell,  Jr.,  Robert  E. 
L.  Paris,  Everett  C.  Hughes,  Alfred  Lmdesmith,  Anselm  L. 
Strauss,  Arnold  Rose,  Ralph  Turner,  Neil  Gross,  Tomatsu  Shi- 
bvtani,  aad  irwin  GoSman. 

aTalcott  Paraocs,  The  Social  System  (Gtencoe:  The  Free  Press, 
1961), 
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family  structure  and  the  socialization  of  the  child, 
which  presents  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  child's 
internalization  of  roles  as  he  passes  through  var- 
ious stages  of  psychosexual  development  and  inte- 
gration into  the  family  system.9  Because  this  work 
was  written  well  before  the  period  to  be  covered 
in  this  paper,  and  because  Parsons1  writings  are 
likely  to  be  well  known  to  most  readers,  no  at- 
tempt will  be  made  to  summarize  his  complex 
argument  here  other  than  to  point  out  that  he 
places  great  stress  on  psychoanalytic  ideas  of 
developmental  crises. 

More  recently,  a  theory  of  socialization  stressing 
role-learning  has  been  elaborated  by  Orville  G. 
Brim,  Jr.10  He  draws  heavily  on  interactionist 
ideas  but  also  emphasizes  the  social-system  con- 
text. Socialization  is  defined  as  a  process  of 
learning  by  which  an  individual  is  prepared  to 
meet  the  requirements  that  society  has  set  for  his 
behavior  in  a  variety  of  social  situations.  These 
requirements  always  attach  to  one  or  another  of 
the  positions  or  statuses  in  either  the  larger  soci- 
ety or  some  smaller  social  system.  The  required 
behavior  —  including  habits,  beliefs,  attitudes,  and 
motives  —  in  a  given  position  is  considered  to  be 
an  individual's  prescribed  role,  and  the  require- 
ments themselves  are  the  role  prescriptions.  Thus, 
there  are  sets  of  reciprocal  requirements  regulating 
the  behavior  of  individuals  toward  each  other  de- 
pending on  their  positions  in  the  system.  One 
learns  these  reciprocal  requirements  from  inter- 
acting with  others  in  a  variety  of  social  situations 
and  by  gradually  developing  the  ability  to  take 
the  role  of  the  other.  His  knowledge  of  these 
social  situations,  his  ability  to  discharge  success- 
fully his  role  in  each  situation,  and  his  motivation 
to  perform  up  to  the  level  which  the  situation 
requires  are  all  variables  explaining  individual 
differences  in  behavior.  The  social  structure  reg- 
ulates to  a  large  degree  the  child's  exposure  to 
various  aspects  of  the  culture  and,  consequently, 
what  he  will  learn.  The  absence  of  certain  posi- 
tions in  the  social  structure  will  resiilt  in  defi- 
ciencies in  the  child's  socialization  to  the  roles 
these  positions  represent  Any  particular  role  re- 
lationship will  vary  with  the  particular  culture  or 

9  Talcott  Parsons  and  Robert  F.  Bales,  Family,  Socialization  and 
Interaction  Process  (Gleacoe:  The  Free  Press,  1955). 

10  The  most  complete  statement  of  his  position  yet  published  is 
his  "Personality  Development  as  Role-Learoing,"  in  Ira  Iscoe 
and  Harold   Stevenson,   Personality  Development  in    Children 
(Austin:  University  of  Texas  Press,  1908),  pp.  127-150.   Otker 
sources  are  his  "The  Parent-Cfeiid  Relation  as  a  Social  System: 
I.  Parent  and  Cnfld  Rotes/'  ChSd  DwefafHaent,  VoL  38  (Septem- 
ber 1957}T  pp.  343-346;  and  Orvffle  G.  Bgffi,  Jr.,  Brad  a  Glass, 
David  K-    LaTio,  Nonjaaa  GoodffHm.  Persmjeitty   KM* 
Process  (Stanford:  Stanlocd  Iferrersity  Press, 


subculture  in  which  it  takes  place  andt  of  course, 
with  the  personal  characteristics  of  the  specific 
individuals  occupying  given  statuses,  with  whom 
the  child  interacts.  Variations  in  the  culture  and 
in  the  characteristics  of  the  socializing  agent  will 
result  in  variations  in  child-rearing  practices,  lead- 
ing to  personality  differences.  Brim  also  discusses 
the  importance  of  anticipatory  socialization,  the 
crucial  role  of  language  in  the  socialization  proc- 
ess, the  importance  of  role  playing  in  the  learning 
of  roles,  and  the  development  of  the  conception 
of  self. 

This  approach  suggests  at  least  some  different 
orientations  to  familiar  problems,  including  greater 
attention  to  the  ways  in  which  parents  teach  the 
child  to  be  aware  of  different  roles,  the  influence 
of  the  parents'  perception  of  the  social  structure 
on  what  they  pass  on  to  the  child,  the  areas  of 
differentiation  in  social  structure  which  parents 
ignore  or  insist  that  the  child  learn,  the  modalities 
used  in  communicating  with  the  child,  the  nature 
of  the  interaction  of  the  child  with  significant 
persons  in  the  social  structure,  the  influence  of 
the  personal  qualities  of  the  socializing  agents, 
the  influence  of  the  sex  of  the  socializing  agent 
and  the  sex  of  the  child  on  what  is  learned,  the 
effect  of  the  absence  of  certain  role  models  on 
role  learning,  the  ways  socialization  processes  are 
influenced  by  family  structures  —  not  only  the 
age,  sex,  and  size  characteristics  but  also  other 
less  apparent  aspects  such  as  the  power  differen- 
tial between  generations  and  the  instrumental- 
expressive  relations  between  the  sexs  —  the  ways 
in  which  social  systems  other  than  the  family 
affect  the  socialization  processes,  the  consistency 
in  the  performance  of  the  individual  across  roles, 
and  the  extent  to  which  socialization  is  oriented 
toward  future  roles.  These  are  some  of  the  many 
concerns  suggested  by  a  social  role-social  systems 
approach  to  socialization.11 

It  would  be  gratifying  if  it  could  be  reported 
that  much  systematic  empirical  work  had  been 
done  OB  these  and  related  problems  arising  out  of 
recent  developments  in  role  and  social-systems 
theory.  This  is  not  entirely  true.  Some  good  be- 
ginnings have  been  made,  and  a  number  of  studies 


'*  For  recent  dfaCBSsfrms  of  the  interactionist  position,  see 
Frederick  Elkin,  Tfce  Child  and  Society  (New  York:  Random 
House,  1969),  and  Tomatsu  Shibotani,  Society  and  Personality 
(Englewood  Cliffs,  M.  J.i  Prentice-Hall,  1061).  See  also  Arnold 
Rose,  "A  Systematic  Summary  of  Symbolic  Interaction  Theory," 
in  Arnold  Rose  fed.),  Human  Behavior  and  Social  Processes 
(Boston:  HmigfetoH  *&£&&,  196BJ,  pp.  3-19;  Ansetm  L.  Sfewp 
fed,},  The  Social  Psychology  of  George  Herbert  Mead  {Cfeia^go: 
UBSventity  «rf  Cbtelpa  Press,  1956);  and  George  Hester* 

Min4  $ei/  <B*J  Society  (Chicago:  Unirersity  of  Chicago 
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guided  by  these  ideas  are  now  under  way.  In  fact, 
relatively  few  studies  of  socialization  now  com- 
pletely ignore  role  and  social  structure  variables. 

Role-Learning  Among  Children 

There  are  a  number  of  studies  which  have  em- 
phasized social  role-learning  in  children.  These 
include  Brim's  study  of  sex-role-learning  within 
two-child  families  in  which  he  set  forth  general 
propositions  describing  role-learning  in  terms  of 
interaction  with  others,  including  taking  the  role 
of  the  other.  From  these  propositions  he  derived 
the  hypotheses  that  children  who  have  a  sibling 
of  the  opposite  sex  will  have  more  personality 
traits  of  the  opposite  sex  than  will  children  whose 
sibling  is  of  the  same  sex  and  that  the  effect  will 
be  greater  for  younger  than  for  older  siblings.12 
The  results  of  the  analysis  confirmed  both  hypoth- 
eses. Another  important  study  using  the  role  and 
social-structure  idea  is  Elder's  research  on  pa- 
rental power  legitimation  in  which  he  found  that 
adolescents  are  more  likely  to  use  their  parents 
as  role  models  if  the  parents  explain  their  rules 
when  asked  to  do  so  and  that  the  attractiveness 
of  parents  as  role  models  is  less  among  both  auto- 
cratic and  permissive  parents  than  among  demo- 
cratic parents.13  Also  relevant  is  the  McCords' 
study  of  the  effects  of  parental  role  models.14 
They  found  that  the  influence  of  a  criminal 
father  on  the  criminality  of  the  son  is  depend- 
ent on  the  explicit  values  of  the  parents  and 
the  affectional  and  control  structure  of  the  family 
system.  Maccoby's  studies  of  the  learning  of 
social  roles  are  also  pertinent.15  She  describes 
the  process  by  which  children  learn  roles  through 
role-taking  in  childhood  and  tests  hypotheses 
about  the  influence  of  the  parental  model  on  the 
child's  tendency  to  be  a  rule  enforcer  in  activities 
involviag  peers.  She  found  that  if  the  mother  had 
been  generally  restrictive  in  her  dealings  with  the 
child  in  early  childhood  her  boy  would  tend  to  be 
a  rule  enforcer;  for  girls  the  relationship  did  not 
hold,  but  punishment  was  related  to  rule-enforce- 
ment behavior.  Mussen  and  Distler  jointly  and 

MOndHe  G.  Brim,  Jr.,  "Family  Structure  and  Sex  Role  Learning 
by  Children;  A  Further  Analysis  of  Helen  Koch's  Data,1'  Sociom- 
etry.  Vol.  21  {September  1958},  pp.  343-364. 

3*  Glen  H.  Elder,  Jr.,  **Parental  Power  Legitimation  and  its  Effects 
on  the  Adolescent,"  Sociomefry,  VoL  26  (March  1963),  pp.  50-65. 
"William  McCord  and  Joan  McCord,  "Effects  of  Parental  Role 
Model  on  Criminality,"  Journal  of  Social  Issues,  Vol.  14  (1958) , 
pp.  66-75. 

**  Eleanor  B.  Maccoby,  "Role-Taking  m  Childhood  and  its  Con- 
sequences for  Social  Learning/'  C&ild  Development,  VoL  30  (June 
1959),  pp.  239-252;  and  "The  Taking  of  Adult  Roles  in  Middle 
Childhood, "  Journal  of  Abnormal  *and  Social  Psychology,  VoL 
63  (November  1961),  pp.  - 


Mussen  individually  have  investigated  the  effects 
of  the  father-son  relationships  on  the  development 
of  attitudes  appropriate  to  the  male  role  and  have 
found  that  the  fathers  who  carry  out  both  nurtur- 
ing and  controlling  functions,  and  do  so  with 
warmth  and  rewards,  are  likely  to  be  effective  role 
models  for  their  sons.16  Lynn  and  Sawrey  report 
on  the  differential  effects  of  the  absence  of  the 
father  on  the  role  behavior  of  children,  finding, 
among  other  things,  that  father-absent  children 
showed  poorer  peer  adjustment.17  They  also  ex- 
hibited a  higher  degree  of  dependence,  pseudo  ma- 
turity, and  idealization  of  the  father.  Hoffman's 
investigation  of  the  relationship  between  the 
father's  role  in  the  family  and  the  peer-group  ad- 
justments of  the  child  concludes  that,  if  the  father 
is  the  primary  agent  of  control,  the  children  will 
become  assertive  and  aggressive.18  Other  studies 
of  social  role-learning  emphasizing  social-systems 
variables  include:  Hartley's  studies  of  the  sex-role 
concepts  of  children  and  of  sex-role  pressure  in 
the  socialization  of  the  male  child,19  the  study  by 
the  McCords  and  Thurber  on  the  effects  of  pa- 
rental absence  on  the  role  behavior  of  male  chil- 
dren,20 Stotland  and  Hillmer's  experimental  study 
of  identification  and  self-esteem,21  and  the  study 
by  Hoffman  and  associates  of  the  effects  of  the 
child's  experiences  on  his  school  role.22  It  should 
be  noted  also  that  Winch  has  elaborated  and  is 
currently  testing  a  series  of  interesting  hypotheses 
about  identification  which  rely  heavily  on  the 

MPaul  H.  Mussen  and  Luther  Distler,  "Masculinity,  Identity, 
and  Father-Son  Relationships,"  Journal  of  Abnormal  and  Social 
Psychology,  Vol.  59  (November  1959),  pp.  350-356;  and  Paul  H. 
Mussen,  "Some  Antecedents  and  Consequences  of  Masculine 
Sex  Typing  in  Adolescent  Boys,"  Psychological  Monographs, 
Vol.  75  (1961),  pp.  1-24. 

"David  B,  Lynn  and  William  L.  Sawrey,  "The  Effects  of 
Father- Absence  on  Norwegian  Boys  and  Girls,"  Journal  of  Ab- 
normal and  Social  Psychology,  Vol.  59  (September  1959),  pp. 
256-262. 

3ft  Louis  W.  Hoffman,  "The  Father's  Role  in  the  Family  and  the 
Child's  Peer-Group  Adjustment,"  Merrill-Palmer  Quarterly,  Vol. 
7  {April  1961),  pp.  97-105. 

18  Ruth  E.  Hartley,  "Sex-Role  Among  Elementary  School- Age 
Girls,"  Marriage  and  Family  Living,  Vol.  21  (February  1959)  pp. 
59-64;  "Sex  Role  Pressure  and  the  Socialization  of  the  Male 
Child,"  Psychological  Reports,  Vol.  5  (September  1959),  pp.  457- 
468;  "Children's  Conceptions  of  Male  and  Female  Roles," 
Merrill-Palmer  Quarterly,  Vol.  6  (January  I960),  pp.  83-91;  "Some 
Implications  of  Current  Changes  in  Sex  Role  Patterns,"  Merrill- 
Palmer  Quarterly,  VoL  6  (April  I960),  pp.  153-164. 
30  Joan  McCord,  WilKam  McCord,  and  Emily  Thurber,  "Some 
Effects  of  Paternal  Absence  on  Male  Children,"  Journal  of  Ab- 
normal and  Social  Psychology,  Vol.  64  (May  1962),  pp.  361^-369, 
3:1  Ezra  Stotland  and  Max  L,  Hil3mer,  Jr.,  "Identification,  Authori- 
tarian Befensiveness,  and  Self-Esteem,**  Journal  of  Abnormal 
and*  Social  Psychology,  VoL  64  (May  1962),  pp.  334-342. 
**Lois  W.  Hofflnan,  Sidney  Rosen  and  Ronald  Uppitt,  "Parental 
Coeidveaess,  Child  Autonomy*  and  Child's  Rote  at  Schooi," 
*-»-»«neirp,  VoL  23  $tfa*di  196»),  pp.  15-2Z. 
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learning  of  social  roles  in  the  context  of  the  family 
system.23  Lynn's  paper  in  which  he  uses  a  social- 
systems  approach  to  develop  a  theory  of  sex  dif- 
ferences in  identification  development  and  in 
which  he  reviews  data  relevant  to  his  formulation 
should  also  be  mentioned.2*  Whiting  has  presented 
a  theory  of  resource  mediation  and  learning  by 
identification  which  has  grown  out  of  his  research 
at  Harvard  over  the  past  ten  years.23  Finally, 
Slater  has  published  a  critique  on  Parsons'  theory 
of  differentiation  in  the  nuclear  family,26  and 
Bronfenbrenner  has  made  a  critical  analysis  of 
Freud's  and  Parsons'  theories  of  identification.27 

Social  Class 

Studies  of  social  class  and  socialization  also 
reflect  the  trend  toward  social-system  and  social- 
role  approaches.  Studies  recently  reviewed  by 
Bronfenbrenner28  and  by  Sewell29  indicate  that 
the  earlier  emphasis  on  social-class  differences 
was  mainly  on  specific  child-rearing  practices. 
All  of  these  studies  emphasized  social-class  differ- 
ences in  toilet-training  and  weaning  and  a  limited 
number  of  other  specific  infant-care  techniques. 
Moreover,  their  findings  were  often  inconsistent 
and  contrary,  Bronfenbrenner  was  able  to  discern 
differential  trends  in  the  training  practices  of 
lower-  and  middle-class  mothers  which  he  felt 
indicated  that  any  previous  gap  between  the 
classes  was  narrowing,  Sewell  in  his  review  of 
the  literature  on  social  class  and  childhood  per- 
sonality found  that  most  of  the  earlier  studies  had 
concentrated  on  genera!  measures  of  adjustment 
or  on  constellations  of  neurotic  symptoms  rather 
than  on  more  meaningful  personality  variables. 
What  empirical  evidence  there  was  did  not  sup- 
port the  popular  notion  that  middle-class  children 
are  more  neurotic  or  less  adjusted  than  lower- 
class  children. 

98  Robert  F.  Winch,  Identification  and  Its  Familial  Determinates 
(New  York:  Bobbs-MemU,  1962). 

^  David   B.   Lynn,   "Sex  Differences  in  Identification  Develop- 
ment," Sociometry,  Vol.  24  {December  1961),  pp.  372-384. 
"John  W.  M.  Whiting,  "Resource  Mediation  and  Learning  by 
Identification,"  in  Iscoe  and  Stevenson,  op.  cit,  pp.  112-126. 
» Philip    E.    Slater,    "Parental   Rote   DiSerentation/1    American 
Journal  of  Sociology,  Vol.  67  (November  1961),  pp.  29&-3W. 
*  Urie  Bronfenbrenner,  "Freudian  Theories  of  Identification  and 
their  Derivatives/'  Child  Development,  VoL  31  {March  1960 j,  pp. 
15-40. 

*Urie  Bronfenbrenaer,  "Sociafizaiion  and  Social  doss  tnrongi 
Time  and  Space,**  in  Bteamar  Maccoby,  Theodore  Newoomfe, 
and  Eugene  Hartley  feds.),  Baodfcjgs  to  Sbetel  PsycfcaJogr  (New 
York:  Henry  Holt  and  Ox,  *95B)»  &MMNBS;  and  "Ike  OMEBS&- 
ing  American  Cfaild-A  Speodatfye  Analysts,"  Jdoavl  of  Soctef 
Issues.  VoL  37  fisei),  pp.  6-1&,  . 
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During  the  past  five  years,  studies  of  social 
class  and  socialization  have  had,  for  the  most 
part,  a  different  emphasis.  They  have  been  con- 
cerned with  such  things  as  differences  in  the  qual- 
ity of  family  relationships,  patterns  of  affection 
and  authority,  conceptions  of  parenthood,  parents' 
expectations  for  the  child,  and  other  aspects  of 
parent-child  relationships.  Kohn's  studies  of  so- 
cial class  in  relation  to  parental  values,  authority, 
and  the  allocation  of  parental  responsibilities  are 
good  illustrations  of  the  trend/'10  In  these  studies, 
he  finds  that  middle-class  parents  emphasize  in- 
ternalized standards  of  conduct,  including  honesty 
and  self-control,  while  working-class  parents 
stress  respectability,  including  obedience,  neat- 
ness, and  cleanliness.  Responses  to  misbehaviors 
also  differ:  middle-class  parents  respond  to  mis- 
behavior in  terms  of  the  child's  intent  and  take 
into  account  his  motives  and  feelings,  while  lower- 
class  parents  focus  on  the  child's  actions  and 
respond  according  to  their  perception  of  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  act.  He  also  finds  that  working- 
class  mothers  expect  the  father  to  constrain  and 
punish  the  child  to  a  more  marked  extent  than  do 
middle-class  mothers.  Bronson  and  associates 
have  been  concerned  with  patterns  of  affection 
and  authority  in  two  generations  and  find  that,  in 
the  middle  class,  parental  patterns  have  not  been 
as  rigidly  defined  as  in  the  lower-class  family.31 
They  also  report  that  shifts  are  taking  place  over 
time  in  the  companionship  and  authority  relation- 
ship of  working-class  mothers  with  companionship 
being  more  emphasized  than  formerly.  They  also 
find  that  working-class  mothers  have  always  exer- 
cised more  authority  than  middle-class  mothers 
but  that  middle-class  mothers  are  taking  on  more 
of  the  authority  function  in  recent  years.  Rosen's 
work  should  be  mentioned  because  it  shows  that 
independence  training,  achievement  motive*  and 
achievement  values  are  all  positively  correlated 
with  the  social-class  position  of  the  child's  fam- 
ily.*2 Middle-class  parents  in  their  child-rearing 

»  Melvin  L.  Kohn,  "Social  Class  and  Parental  Values,"  Ameri- 
can Journal  of  Sociology,  VoL  64  Qaxmary  1959),  pp.  337^*51; 
and  "Social  Class  aj&d  fhe  Exercise  of  Parental  Authority/* 
American  Sociological  Rerfew.  VoL  24  Qtme  1956),  pp.  552-385; 
and  ifelTO  1~  Kofaa  and  Hteaaor  B.  Carroll,  "Social  Class  and 
tfee  Allocation  of  Parental  Responsfbiiities,"  Sociometry,  Vol.  28 
(December  KM*},  pp.  373-WZ. 

*  Waotia  a  Broom,  Ecttth  3.  Kftttea,  and  Norman  Llvsoa,  "Pat- 
terns of  Authority  atstf  Affection  SB  Two  Generations,"  Journal 
of  Absoniwi  COM*  Soctel  Psycfcoiogy,  Vol.  58  {March  1966),  pp, 
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put  pressure  on  their  children  to  succeed,  teach 
their  children  to  believe  in  success,  and  create 
conditions  making  success  possible.  The  Miller 
and  Swanson  studies  of  social  class  and  personal- 
ity are  important  in  that  they  not  only  examined 
social-class  differences  in  child-training  but  further 
differentiated  their  subjects  by  whether  or  not 
they  came  from  families  in  the  bureaucratic  or 
entrepreneurial  settings  and  related  these  vari- 
ables to  their  ways  of  resolving  conflict  and  to 
their  mechanisms  of  defense.33  Numerous  predic- 
tions were  made  about  how  social  class  and  the 
nature  of  the  setting  either  singly  or  in  combina- 
tion would  influence  child-rearing  and  subsequent 
styles  of  coping  with  conflict.  Some  of  these  hy- 
potheses were  partially  confirmed  and  others  were 
not.  There  is  not  space  to  discuss  their  rather 
diverse  findings,  but  at  least  they  have  suggested 
some  promising  dimensions  for  consideration  in 
research  on  socialization.  Other  recent  studies  of 
social  class  and  socialization  which  reflect  some 
of  the  trends  already  noted  may  be  mentioned. 
These  include  the  work  of  Tuma  and  Livson  on 
socioeconomic  status  and  attitudes  toward  au- 
thority,3* Kantor  and  associates  on  social  class 
and  maternal  attitude  toward  the  child,35  the  re- 
search of  Burchinal  and  associates  on  the  person- 
ality adjustment  of  children  from  various  social 
classes,86  the  study  by  Sewell  and  Haller  on  fac- 
tors in  the  relationship  between  social  status  and 
childhood  personality,37  and  the  study  fay  Boek 
and  associates  on  social  class  and  child-care 
practices.88 

Social  Structure 

Recently  a  number  of  studies  have  appeared 
in  which  family-structure  variables  are  examined 

**  Daniel  R.  Miller  and  Guy  E.  Swanson,  The  Changing  American 
Parent  (Ifew  York:  John  Wiley  and  Sons,  1858};  and  Inner  Con- 
jttct  and  Defense  (New  York:  Henry  Holt  and  Co.,  i960]. 
**  EHas  Toma  and  Norman  Livson,  "Family  Socioeconomic  Status 
and  Adolescent  Attitudes  to  Authority/*  Child  Development,  Vol. 
S*  0tme  1980),  pp.  387-399, 

*  Mildred  B.  Kantor,  John  C.  GHdewell,  Ivan  N.  Mensh,  Herbert 
JL  Domlce,  and  Margaret  C.  L.  Gildea,   "Socioeconomic  Level 
and    Maternal    Attitudes    toward    Parent-Child    Relationships/' 
Human  Organization,  VoL  16  (Winter  1968},  pp.  44-48. 

*  I»ee    G.    I&xrchinal,   Bruce    Gardiner*    **T^    Glen   BL   Hawkes, 
,  "Children's  Personality  Adjustment  and  the  Sodoeconozoic  States 

of  their  Families/'  Journal  of  Genetic  Psychology,  Vol.  92  0tme 
2*58),  pp.  144-156;  and  Lee  G.  Btuxbinal,  "Social  Status,  Meas- 
ured Intelligence,  Achievement,  and  Personality  Adjustment  of 
Rural  Iowa  Girls/*  Sociometry,  Vol.  22  (March  0959},  pp.  75-80. 
"William  H.  Sewell  and  Archie  O.  Haller,  Jr.,  "Factors  in  fee 
Relationship  Between  Social  Status  and  the  Personality  Adjust- 
ment of  the  Child,"  American  Sociological  Review,  VoL  24 
(Angus*  1959$,  pp.  511-520. 

"Walter  E.  Boek,  Martin  B^  Sossman,  and  Alfred  Yaatkaaer, 
"Social  Class  and  Child  Case  Practices,"  Marriage  and  Family 
Living,  Vol.  20  (November  1958),  pp.  326-333. 


in  relation  to  socialization  outcomes  in  children. 
One  of  these  is  Strodtbeck's  study  of  the  influence 
of  family  interaction  in  Jewish  and  Italian  families 
on  their  sons'  achievement  values,39  Using  power 
as  his  antecedent  variable,  he  found  a  negative 
correlation  between  father's  power  in  the  family 
and  the  achievement-value  score  of  the  son.  Since 
he  also  found  that  Italian  fathers  tended  to  be 
more  powerful  than  Jewish  fathers  and  that  Jew- 
ish boys  tended  to  have  higher  achievement  val- 
ues than  Italian  boys,  he  uses  this  finding  as  a 
possible  explanation  of  the  higher  social  mobility 
of  Jews,  Rosen  and  D'Andrade,  in  an  observa- 
tional study  designed  to  examine  the  origins  of 
achievement  motivation,  found  that  boys  high  in 
n  Achievement  tended  to  be  independent  of  their 
fathers  in  problem-solving  situations  but  tended 
not  to  be  independent  of  their  mothers.40  Both 
mothers  and  fathers  of  boys  high  in  n  Achieve- 
ment tended  to  display  more  warmth  than  did 
parents  of  boys  low  in  n  Achievement.  Straus,  in 
a  study  of  conjugal  power  structure,  found  that 
autonomic  families  —  families  in  which  husband 
and  wife  are  roughly  equal  in  power  —  produced 
sons  with  higher  achievement  values,  lower  anxi- 
ety, and  lower  rejection  of  parents  than  families 
in  which  either  parent  was  dominant  or  in  which 
the  parents  were  in  conflict.41  Differences  be- 
tween the  types  of  families  on  a  fourth  dimension 
—  the  boys'  school  grades  —  were  in  the  same 
direction  but  not  significant  In  a  study  of  struc- 
tural variations  in  child-rearing,  Elder  found  that 
lower-class,  less-educated,  and  Catholic  parents, 
and  parents  with  large  families,  tended  to  be  more 
authoritarian  in  their  relationship  with  their  ado- 
lescent children  than  middle-class,  well-educated, 
and  Protestant  parents,  and  parents  with  small 
families.42  Adolescents  subjected  to  either  ex- 
tremely authoritarian  child-rearing  patterns  or  to 
extremely  permissive  patterns  tended  to  feel  their 
parents  were  less  fair  and  tended  to  feel  more  re- 
jected by  their  parents  than  those  adolescents 
subjected  to  democratic  patterns  of  child-rearing. 
Other  studies  of  the  influence  of  social  structure 
on  socialization  outcomes  include  Becker's  study 

**Fred  L.  Strodtbeck,  "Family  Interaction,  Values,  and  Achieve- 
ment/' in  David  C.  McClelland,  Alfred  I,.  Baldwin,  Urie  Bron- 
fenbrenner,  and  Fred  L.  Strodtbeck,  Talent  mid  Society  (New 
York:  D.  Van  Noatrand  Co.,  1958),  pp.  135-194. 
*Bejnaaid  C.  Rosen  and  Roy  D'Andrade,  "The  Psychological 
Origins  of  Achievement  Motivatta/1  Sociomefcy,  Vol.  22  (Sep- 
tember 1959}  t  pp.  185-218.  See  also  the  references  in  footnote  32. 
**•  Mturay  A.  Straus.  "Conjugal  Power  Structure  and  Adolescent 
PersaaaKty,"  Marriage  and  Family  Living,  VoL  24  (February 
1962),  pp.  17-25. 

H_  Elder,  Jr.,  "Structural  Variations  ia  the  Chfld  Rearing 
/1  Sociometry t  VoL  25  (September  19623,  pp,  2fi-262, 
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of  the  effect  of  family-structure  variables  on  the 
teacher-pupil  relationship,43  Yarrow's  study  of 
child-rearing  in  families  of  working  and  nonwork- 
ing  mothers,44  the  study  by  Lippitt  and  Gold  of 
classroom  social  structure  as  it  relates  to  school 
performance,  social  adjustment  and  self-concep- 
tion of  children,45  Cohen's,4*  Miller's,47  and  the 
Matza  and  Sykes48  studies  of  various  aspects  of 
social  structure  in  relation  to  juvenile  delinquency, 
Schachter's  study  of  the  effect  of  birth  order  on 
affiliative  behavior,49  Sears'  follow-up  study  of 
the  effects  of  early  socialization  on  aggression  in 
middle  childhood,50  Peck's  study  of  family  pat- 
terns and  adolescent  personality,51  the  Peck  and 
Havighurst  study  of  character  development  in 
Prairie  City,52  and  Koch's  article  on  siblings'  atti- 
tudes toward  each  other  and  toward  their  par- 
ents.53 Finally,  Yarrow's  review  of  studies  of 
maternal  deprivation  should  be  mentioned.54 

**  Howard  S.  Becker,  "Social  Class  and  Teacher-Pupil  Relation- 
ships**1 in  Edwin  R.  Carr  and  Blaine  E.  Mercer  (eds.),  Educa- 
tion and  the  Social  Order  (New  York:  Rinehart  and  Co.,  Inc., 
1957}  ,  pp.  273-285. 

«*  Marian  Radke  Yarrow,  Phyllis  Scott,  Louise  DeLeeuw,  and 
Christine  Heinig,  ''Child-rearing  in  Families  of  Working  and 
Nonworking  Mothers."  Sociometry,  Vol.  25  (June  1962),  pp.  122- 
140;  and  Lois  W.  Hoffman,  "Effect  of  Maternal  Employment  on 
the  Child,"  Child  Development,  Vol.  32  (March  1961J,  pp.  187-197, 
48  Ronald  Lippitt  and  Martin  Gold,  "Classroom  Social  Structure 
as  a  Mental  Health  Problem,"  Journal  of  Social  Issues,  Vol.  15 
(1959)  ,  pp.  40-49 

M  Albert  K.  Cohen,  Delinquent  Boys  (Glencoe,  Illinois:  Free 
Press,  1955). 

47  Walter  Miller,  "Lower-Class  Culture  as  a  Generating  Milieu 
of  Gang  Delinquency,"  Journal  of  Social  Issues,  Vol.  14  (1958  J, 
pp.  5-19. 

48  David  Matza  and  Gresham  Sykes,  "Juvenile  Delinquency  and 
Subterranean  Values,**  American  Sociological  Review,   VoL  26 
(October  1961}  f  pp.  712-719. 

<*  Stanley  Schachter,  The  Psychology  of  Affiliation   (Stanford; 
California:  Stanford  University  Press,   1956). 
»  Robert  R.  Sears,  "Relation  of  Early  Socialization  Experiences 
to  Aggression  in  Middle  Childhood,"  Journal  of  Abnormal  and 
Social  Psychology,  Vol.  63  (November  1961),  pp.  486-432, 
51  Robert  F.  Peck,  "Family  Patterns  Correlated  with  Adolescent 
Personality  Structure/*  Journal  of   Social  axed  Abnormal  Psy- 
chology, VoL  57  {November  1968),  pp.  347-360. 
"Robert  F.  Peck  and  Robert  J.  Havighurst,  The  Psychology  of 
Character  Development  {New  York:  Wiley,  1969).  See  also  Robert 
E.  Sears,  "The  Growth  of  Conscience/'  in  Iscoe  and  Stevenson, 
op.  cit,  pp.  92-111. 

"Helen  L.  Koch,  "T3»  Relation  of  Certain  Formal  Attributes 
of  Siblings  to  Attitudes  Held  Toward  Back  Other  and  Toward 
Their  Parents,**  Monographs  of  the  Society  for  Bewtorcfe  IB 
Child  Development,  VoL  25  fl«e5s  pp.  1-124. 
«  Leon  J.  Yarrow,  "Maternal  Depgvatioa:  Towawi  am  Bteytifong 
and  Coooaptoal  Re~e*ataatiea/'  Fsyebelogioa!  BoHetia,  VoL  68 
(November  1961),  pp,  45Q-4BB;  and  "gtepeascfe  fe  nftuwHttAoas  of 
Bad?  Maternal  Care,"  MeirSl-Psfewr  Qnorfer^,  Vot  9  (Apr* 
2963J.  jfa  *a*4tfts  sad  Lawreaqa  Caste.  ."ttataftiai  Dc^rara- 
fe«:  A  Critical  Review  of  ifee  Lttewrtro/*  MeeogwpJw  *f  ti* 
te 


This,  of  course,  is  by  no  means  a  complete  list 
of  the  studies  which  in  part  or  in  whole  reflect  the 
trend  toward  consideration  of  social-system  and 
social-role  variables  (a  number  of  the  studies  cited 
throughout  this  review  would  be  equally  good  ex- 
amples, especially  those  cited  in  connection  with 
adolescence  and  socialization  to  occupational 
roles);  nor  would  it  be  correct  to  infer  that  all 
these  studies  have  been  guided  exclusively  by 
social-system  or  social-role  ideas  —  several  of 
them  have  had  their  central  inspiration  from  other 
theories.  Nevertheless,  all  of  them  to  a  consider- 
able degree  reflect  the  increasing  emphasis  on 
social-role  and  social-systems  variables. 

LATER  SOCIALIZATION 

A  second  recent  development  in  socialization 
thinking  and  research  has  been  the  increased  in- 
terest in  socialization  in  periods  other  than  child- 
hood,55 This  interest  is  closely  related  to  the  de- 
velopment of  a  role-theory  approach  and  flows 
directly  from  it.  Thus,  if  socialization  is  role  learn- 
ing —  in  the  sense  that  it  refers  to  the  process  by 
which  the  individual  acquires  the  skills,  knowl- 
edge, attitudes,  values,  and  motives  necessary  for 
performance  of  social  roles  —  it  follows  that  in 
any  but  the  most  static  societies  the  individual 
cannot  possibly  be  prepared  during  childhood  for 
the  complex  roles  that  he  will  be  called  upon  to 
play  at  later  periods  in  his  life.  This  is  not  to  deny 
the  fundamental  importance  of  childhood  sociali- 
zation but  only  to  assert  that  role-learning  is  a 
continuous  process  throughout  life  and  that  the 
individual  must  not  only  learn  new  roles  and 
abandon  old  ones  as  he  passes  through  various 
status  sequences  in  his  life  cycle  but  that  he  will 
also  have  to  learn  new  roles  as  he  experiences 
social  mobility  and  as  disruptive  changes  take 
place  in  the  society. 

Perhaps  the  most  direct  evidence  of  the  trend 
toward  greater  concern  for  later  socialization  is 
indicated  by  the  increased  attention  given  in  recast 
years  to  adolescent  socialization.  Although  the 
social  psychology  of  adolescence  has  long  been 
a  concern  of  social  scientists,  it  is  only  recently 

of  OdiJrea/'  &*d,,  pp.  8S-W;  and  B.  M,  Feae  fed.).  The  Deter- 
of  HHMO  Bebonor  (New  York:  Wiley,   1901). 
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that  much  attention  has  been  given  to  this  period 
as  one  in  which  important  socialization  processes 
take  place.  Role  theory  and  social-systems  analy- 
sis are  evident  in  much  of  present-day  work  in 
this  field.  Parsons'  article  on  the  school  class  as  a 
social  system  is  the  classic  statement  on  the  man- 
ner in  which  first  teachers  and  then  peers  become 
increasingly  important  as  agents  of  socialization, 
while  parents  and  family  diminish  in  influence 
as  the  child  passes  through  the  school  system  and 
finds  his  place  in  society.  This  occurs  in  part 
through  selection  mechanisms  that  operate  in  the 
school  and  peer  social  systems.56  Although  au- 
thorities have  debated  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  there  is  a  distinctive  youth  culture,  there 
seems  to  he  no  disagreement  with  the  notion  that 
the  adolescent  period  is  one  in  which  some  child- 
hood habits  and  roles  must  be  abandoned  while 
new  roles  appropriate  to  sex  and  age  must  be 
learned  or  that  the  school  and  peer  groups  are 
the  most  important  socialization  agencies  at  this 
time.57  Coleman's  study  of  adolescents  in  ten  high 
schools  in  the  Chicago  area  not  only  is  the  most 
complete  empirical  study  of  adolescent  values 
available  but  also  clearly  documents  the  extent 
to  which  peers  rather  than  parents  become  the 
important  reference  figures  for  high-school 
youth.58  Jones,  using  data  from  the  California 
Growth  Study,  shows  that  the  school  and  the  peer 
group,  in  their  collaboration  to  promote  their  com- 
mon goals,  are  powerful  and  pervasive  forces  in 
the  socialization  of  the  adolescent.  Her  studies 
also  indicate  how  these  forces  differentially  in- 
fluence youth  from  varying  social  backgrounds.59 
A  study  by  Bronfenbrenner,  Devereux,  and  Suci 
describes  the  relations  between  parental  and 
adolescent  behavior,  taking  into  account  sex  of 
child,  sex  of  parent,  level  of  parental  power,  and 

"Talcott  Parsons,  "The  School  Class  as  a  Social  System: 
Sozae  of  Its  Functions  in  American  Society,"  Harvard  Educa- 
tional Review,  VoL  29  (Fall  1359],  pp.  297-318. 
01  Robert  R.  Bell*  "The  Adolescent  Subculture/*  in  Robert  R. 
Bell  fed.},  The  Sociology  of  Education  (Homewood,  111.:  The 
Dorsey  Press,  1962},  pp.  106-109;  Ernest  A.  Smith,  American 
Youth  Culture:  Group  U/e  In  Teen  Age  Society  (Glencoe:  Free 
Press,  1962);  and  Edgar  Z.  Friedenberg,  The  Vanishing  Ado- 
lescent (New  York:  Dell  Laurel  Editions,  1962}, 
m  James  S.  Coleman,  The  Adolescent  Society  {Glencoe:  The 
Free  Press,  1962).  See  also  Richard  L.  Simpson,  "The  School, 
the  Peer  Group,  and  Adolescent  Development/'  Journal  of 
Educational  Psychology,  VoL  32  (September  195S),  pp.  37-42; 
and  James  S.  Coleman,  "Academic  Achievement  and  the 
Structure  of  Competition,"  Hoirord  Educational  Heriewr,  Vol. 
29  {Fafl  1959} »  pp.  330-351;  Robert  D.  Hess,  "The  Adolescent:  His 
Socfefcy,"  Review  of  Educational  Research,  Vol.  30  (February 
I960}  t  pp.  5-12. 

wMary  C.  Jones,  "A  Study  of  Socialization  Patterns  at  the 
High  School  Level,"  Journal  of  Genetic  Psychology,  VoL  98 
(1958J,  pp.  87-111. 


the  socioeconomic  position  of  the  family.  They 
examined  various  aspects  of  parent-child  relation- 
ships, such  as  "perceived  parental  power,"  "ado- 
lescent competence,1'  "expressive  rejection,"  "af- 
fection," and  "affiliative  companionship,"  and 
found  that  girls  receive  more  affection,  praise,  and 
companionship;  by  contrast,  boys  are  subjected  to 
more  physical  punishment  and  achievement  de- 
mands. In  general,  both  extremes  of  either  affec- 
tion or  discipline  were  deleterious  for  all  children; 
girls  were  especially  susceptible  to  the  detrimental 
influence  of  overprotection;  boys  to  the  ill  effects 
of  insufficient  parental  discipline  and  support.60 
This  study  has  been  replicated  in  Germany  with 
basically  similar  results.  Wilson  has  shown  that 
the  social  climate  of  the  high  school  has  a  decisive 
influence  on  the  level  of  educational  aspirations 
of  boys  from  various  social  classes.61  Harris  has 
summarized  evidence  on  the  part  that  work  plays 
in  the  socialization  of  adolescents,  showing  its 
importance  to  the  development  of  responsibility, 
self-development,  and  a  favorable  self-image.62 
A  study  by  Straus  has  shown  the  widespread 
concern  of  parents  with  providing  meaningful 
work  role-learning  experiences  for  their  adolescent 
sons.*3  The  effect  that  socialization  in  lower-class 
and  slum  subcultures  has  on  delinquent  behavior 
has  been  the  subject  of  considerable  research  in- 
terest but  is  most  completely  documented  in  the 
work  of  Cloward  and  Ohlin.64  Bandura  and  Wa- 
ters have  studied  the  relation  between  child- 

^Urie  Bronfenbrenner,  "Toward  a  Theoretical  Model  for  the 
Analysis  of  Parent-Child  Relationships  in  a  Social  Context," 
in  John  C.  Glidewell,  Parental  Attitudes  and  Child  Behavior 
(Illinois:  Charles  C.  Thomas,  1961},  pp.  90-109;  E.  C.  Devereux, 
Urie  Bronfenbrenner,  and  G.  J.  Suci,  "Patterns  of  Parent  Be- 
havior in  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany:  A  Cross-National  Comparison,"  International 
Social  Science  Journal,  Vol.  14  (Unesco:  Reprint,  1963),  pp.  1-20. 
«*Alan  B.  Wilson,  ''Residential  Segregation  of  Social  Classes 
and  Aspiration  of  High  School  Boys,"  American  Sociological 
Review,  Vol.  24  (December  1959),  pp.  83S-845.  For  evidence  on 
peer-group  influences,  see  Archie  O,  Haller  and  C.  E.  Butter- 
worth,  "Peer  Influences  on  Levels  of  Occupational  and  Educa- 
tional Aspirations,"  Social  Forces,  VoL  39  (May  1960),  pp.  287- 
295. 

62  Dale  B.  Harris,  "Work  and  me  Adolescent  Transition  to 
Maturity,"  Teachers  College  Record,  Vol.  63  (March  1961),  pp. 
146-153. 

**  Murray  A.  Straus,  "Work  Roles  and  Financial  Responsibility 
in  the  Socialization  of  Farm,  Fringe,  and  Town  Boys,"  Rural 
Sociology,  Vol.  27  (September  1962},  pp.  257-274. 
"Richard  A.  doward  and  Lloyd  E.  Ohlin,  Delinquency  and 
Opportunity  {Glencoe:  The  Free  Press,  1960).  See  also:  Albert 
K.  Cohen  and  James  F.  Short,  Jr.,  "Research  in  Delinquent 
Subcultures,"  Journal  of  Social  Issues,  VoL  14  (1958),  pp.  20-37; 
Walter  B.  Milter,  "Lower  Class  Culture  as  a  Generating  Milieu 
of  Gang  Delinquency,'*  Journal  of  Social  Issnes,  VoL  14  (1958), 
pp.  6-19;  Albert  J.  Reiss,  Jr.,  and  Albert  Lewis  Rhodes,  "The 
Distribution  of  Juvenile  Delinquency  in  the  Social  Class  Struc- 
ture/' American  Sociological  Review,  VoL  28  (October  1961), 
pp.  653-661. 
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training  and  adolescent  aggression.65  Reiss  has 
examined  the  educational  norms  of  normal  and 
delinquent  adolescents  in  relation  to  their  posi- 
tions in  the  social  structure.86  Rosenberg  has  as- 
sessed the  influence  of  consonance  or  dissonance 
in  religious  affiliation  on  self-esteem  and  psycho- 
somatic symptoms  in  adolescence.67  Many  other 
studies  could  be  mentioned,  but  this  sampling  and 
some  of  the  studies  cited  in  the  previous  section 
illustrate  the  wide  range  of  concerns  and  offer 
evidence  of  the  stress  currently  being  placed  on 
adolescent  socialization. 

When  attention  shifts  from  adolescent  to  adult 
socialization,  there  is  no  comparable  body  of 
knowledge.  Even  on  the  descriptive  level,  what  is 
known  on  adult  socialization  is  rather  scant  — 
especially  in  comparison  with  what  is  known  on 
childhood  and  adolescence.  Practically  no  good 
research  on  socialization  into  the  marital  role  ex- 
ists —  despite  the  fact  that  numerous  books  on 
marriage  and  family  contain  "insightful  advice"  on 
adjustment  to  the  marriage  partner.  There  is  some 
research  on  family  life  education  indicating  some 
dimensions  of  the  problem  of  adult  role-learning 
and  suggesting  some  of  the  techniques  that  have 
been  most  successful  in  getting  parents  to  modify 
old  or  to  adopt  new  child-rearing  practices.68 
Some  good  beginnings  have  been  made  in  recent 
years  in  the  study  of  socialization  to  occupational 
roles.  These  studies  grow  out  of  a  long  tradition 
of  research  on  careers  by  sociologists.**  Becker 
and  his  colleagues  have  provided  the  most  com- 
plete study  yet  available  on  socialization  to  a  pro- 
fessional role  in  their  research  on  the  medical 
student.70  Their  study  shows  how  the  social  se- 

*  Alberta  Bandura  and  Richard  H.  Waters,  Adolescent  Aggres- 

sion (New  York:  Ronald  Press*  1959}  . 

«•  Albert  J.  Reiss,  "Are  Educational  Norms  and  Goals  of  Con- 

forming,   Truant,    and    Delinquent   Adolescents    Influenced    by 

Group  Position  in  American  Society,"  Journal  of  Negro  Educa- 

tion, Vol.  28  (Summer  1959)  ,  pp.  363-333.  See  also  his  "Social 

Integration  of  Queers  and  Peers,**  Social  Problems,  Vol.  9  0an- 

nary  1961J,  pp.  108-120. 

m  Morris    Rosenberg,    "The    Dissonant   Religions   Context    and 

Emotional  Disturbance/'  American  Journal  of  Sociology,  VoL  68 

Only  19B2),  pp.  1-10. 

«Orville  G.  Brim,  Jr.,  Education  for  Child  fettling  (New  York: 

Russell  Sage  Foundation,  1959). 

*A  good  deal  of  this  interest  has  beea  stimulated  by  Everett 

C.  Hughes,  who  has  long  been  interested  in  Hie  pert  occupa- 

tional roles  play  in  the  Hves  of  men.    See  bis  Men  and  Their 

Work  {Glencoe:  Free  Press,  1955}  for  his  writings  on  several 

occupational  roles.     ** 

»  Howard  S.  Becfcer,  Everest  C.  Hughes,  BSancjb*  Qreer,  aad 

Anselm  L-  Strauss,  Boys  ia  Winter  Stadeot  CbJtere  in  Medical 

Softool  (C&icago:  University  of  Onaagp  press,  1901}}  «&£  How- 
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lection  process  operates  to  determine  who  will 
enter  medical  school  and  documents  the  ways  in 
which  the  students'  perspectives  change  as  they 
progress  through  the  years  of  training  until  they 
finally  emerge  from  medical  school  with  appropri- 
ate skills  and  a  sense  of  identity  with  their  pro- 
fession but  with  still  unresolved  dilemmas  on  a 
number  of  issues  crucial  to  their  future  role  as 
doctors.  Lortie,  in  his  study  of  lawyers,  finds  that 
the  most  important  phase  of  socialization  for  the 
practice  of  law  is  the  sorting  and  shifting  process, 
which  takes  place  during  the  first  year  or  so  after 
completion  of  law  school  and  determines  the  po- 
sition the  attorney  will  occupy  in  the  system  of 
legal  work.71  It  is  probably  not  necessary  to  do 
more  than  mention  the  many  studies  of  socializa- 
tion to  different  occupational  roles  that  have  been 
done  in  the  past  five  years  to  indicate  the  wide 
scope  of  interest  in  occupational  socialization. 
Corwin  has  studied  role  conception  and  identity 
in  nursing,12  Westby  has  investigated  the  sociali- 
zation of  the  symphony  musician,73  Taylor  and 
Pellegrin  have  studied  the  professionalization  of 
the  life-insurance  salesman,7*  the  Simpsons  have 
examined  the  process  by  which  the  psychiatric 
attendant  acquires  an  identity  with  his  work,76 
Eulau  and  associates  have  investigated  the  politi- 
cal socialization  of  legislators,78  and  Braude  has 
studied  the  ways  in  which  the  rabbi  comes  to 
develop  an  acceptable  professional  identity.77 
This  list  could  be  expanded  to  cover  other  profes- 
sional and  semiprofessional  roles,  but  it  would 
not  include  studies  of  socialization  to  skilled 
trades  or  to  the  many  semiskilled  and  unskilled 
jobs  that  make  up  a  large  proportion  of  the  occu- 

pp.  77-87;  and  Anselm  L.  Strauss,  Mirrors  and  Masks  (Glencoe: 

Free  Press,  1969). 

71  Dan  C.   Lortie,   "Laymen  to  Lawmen:  Law   School,   Careers, 

and   Professional  Socialization,"  Harvard  Educational  Review, 

Vttt  29  (FaB  1959},  pp.  352^369. 

**  Ronald  G.  Corwin  t  "RoJe  Conceptions  and  Career  Aspiratt&fi: 

A  Study  of  Identity  in  Nursing,"  Sociologies]  Quorterfy  (April 

1991),  pp.  SMS;  and  Bases  a  Manksch,  "Becoming  a  Norse:  A 

Selective  View,"  The  Ajmok.  VoL  346  (March  1668),  pp.  «M«. 

*  David  L,  Westby,  "The  Career  Experience  of  tbe  Synrpkaay 
Maskian,*'  Social  Forces.  VoL  38  (March  1968),  pp.  223-229. 

*  WL  Lee  Taylor  ami  Ronald  j.  Pefiegrin,  "ProfessioaalizatioH, 
Its  Functions  and  Dysfanctioas  fo?  tfee  Life  Insurance  Occupa- 
tion," Social  Forces.  Vat  3*  (Qeaember  1960$,  pp.  118-114. 
»R*d*a»l  L,  Simpson  sod  Ida  H.   Siiapson,   "The  Psychiatric 
Attendant:  DerrfopraeHt  of  an   Occapatkmal   Self-linage   in   a 
Low  States  Qccnpotion/'  American  Sociological  Review,  Vol.  M 
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pational  roles  in  society.  Strangely  enough,  these 
occupations  for  the  most  part  have  escaped  the 
recent  concerns  of  sociologists.78 

Work  on  other  aspects  of  adult  socialization  has 
been  quite  limited  and  is  mainly  directed  at  social- 
ization to  old-age  roles  and  to  new  statuses  in 
institutional  settings.  Numerous  articles  and 
books  have  been  published  on  the  problems  of 
adjustment  to  old  age  and  the  adjustments  of 
patients  and  inmates  to  hospitals,  mental  institu- 
tions, prisons,  and  homes  for  the  aged.  There  is 
no  need  to  consider  most  of  this  work  in  this 
review  because,  for  the  most  part,  it  does  not 
employ  a  socialization  approach.  A  notable  ex- 
ception is  Goffman's  book  on  the  social  situation 
of  mental  patients  and  other  inmates.™  Deutscher 
reports  an  interesting  study  on  the  ways  in  which 
parents  prepare  themselves  for  what  he  calls  post- 
parental  life.60  This  is  the  stage  in  the  family 
cycle  following  the  marriage  and  departure  of 
children  from  the  parental  home.  He  shows  that 
anticipatory  socialization  through  playing  at  the 
postparental  role  in  situations  analogous  to  it  and 
by  developing  attitudes  favorable  to  the  antici- 
pated role  makes  this  a  much  less  traumatic  pe- 
riod than  most  writers  on  the  family  had  expected. 
Cavan's  article  on  role  adjustment  in  old  age  is 
provocative.81  She  attempts  to  show  how  old  per- 
sons can  develop  adequate  self-conceptions  at 
various  stages  of  old  age  such  as  retirement, 
widowhood,  and  grandparenthood  through  par- 
ticipation in  groups  which  permit  and  encourage 
them  to  play  roles  having  group  support  and  ap- 
proval and  thus  to  reformulate  their  self-concep- 
tions in  relation  to  their  new  statuses,  A  promis- 
ing theory  has  been  advanced  by  Gumming  and 
associates  which  holds  that  aging  is  primarily  a 
process  of  disengagement  in  which  the  individual 
participates  in  a  process  of  mutual  withdrawal 
with  others  in  his  social  system.82  From  research 
thus  far  completed,  it  appears  that  this  process 

75  The  strong  sense  of  identity  with  the  occupational  role  that 
characterizes  professionals  is  clearly  not  shared  by  industrial 
workers.  For  evidence  on  this  point,  compare  Charles  E.  Bid- 
well,  "The  Young  Professional  in  the  Army:  A  Study  of 
Occupational  Identity,"  American  Sociological  Review,  Vol.  26 
[June  1961),  pp.  360-372;  and  Robert  Dubin,  "Industrial  Workers 
Worlds:  A  Study  of  the  Central  Life  Interests  of  Industrial 
Workers,'*  in  Rose,  op.  cit.,  pp.  247-266. 

"Erving  Goffmann,  Asylums  (New  York:  Doubleday  and  Co,, 
1961). 


Deutscher,    "Socialization    for   Post-parental    Life,"    in 
Rose,  op.  cit.,  pp.  506-525. 

81  Ruth  S,   Cavan,    "Self   and  Role   in  Adjustment   During  Old 
Age,"  in  Rose,  op.  cit.r  526-536. 

82  Elaine    Gumming,   Lois   R.   Dean,    David   Newell,    and  Isabel 
McCaffrey,    "Disengagement  —  A   Tentative   Theory   of   Ageing," 
Sociometry,  Vol.  23  (March  1960),  pp.  15-21;  and  Elaine  Gum- 
ming and  William  E.  Henry,  Growing  Old:  The  Process  of  Dis- 
engagement [New  York:  Basic  Books,  1961). 


begins  in  later  middle  age  with  a  shift  in  self- 
perception  which  reflects  the  beginning  of  antici- 
patory socialization  to  aged  roles.  This  shift  is 
accompanied  by  a  restriction  on  amount  and 
variety  of  interactions  undertaken  and  on  the 
quality  of  interaction  with  others.  Finally,  a  self- 
centered  and  idiosyncratic  set  of  behaviors  come 
to  characterize  the  aged.  Much  more  research 
needs  to  be  done  to  test  this  formulation,  but  at 
least  it  appears  to  offer  some  possibilities  as  a 
guide  for  future  research  in  adult  socialization. 
Parsons  argues  in  a  recent  essay  that  the  process 
of  disengagement  implies  an  increased  capacity 
for  disinterested  judgment  and  that  society  should 
take  this  capacity  into  account  in  making  a  posi- 
tive redefinition  of  the  aged  role.53  Payne,  in  a 
study  of  the  process  of  aging,  finds  that  old  peo- 
ple, when  faced  with  important  decisions,  turn  to 
middle-aged  adults  for  value  support  and  infor- 
mation. He  argues  that  this  constitutes  a  role  re- 
versal whereby  adult  children  become  agents  of 
socialization  for  their  aged  parents.54  Other  rele- 
vant writings  bearing  on  the  problem  of  adult 
socialization  are  Streib's  article  on  family  patterns 
in  retirement,-5  Thompson's  study  of  preretire- 
ment and  adjustment,^'  and  Talmon's  study  of 
retirement  in  a  planned  society.^7  There  are  also 
some  suggestions  on  socialization  to  the  sick 
role.Si  Litman,  has  made  a  study  of  the  process 
by  which  the  self-conceptions  are  modified  im- 
mediately after  crippling  accidents  or  illnesses,  as 
the  individual  passes  through  a  long  period  of 
rehabilitation  and  finally  learns  roles  appropriate 
for  one  with  his  handicaps,89  Perhaps  the  best 
example  of  the  study  of  socialization  in  an  insti- 
tutional context  is  Wheeler's  study  of  the  complex 
processes  by  which  the  reformatory  inmate  is 

^  Talcott   Parsons,    "Toward   A   Healthy   Maturity,"   Journal   of 
Health  and  Human  Behavior,  Vol.  1  (Fall  I960),  pp.  163-173. 
M  Raymond  Payne,  "Some  Theoretical  Approaches  to  the  Socio- 
logy of  Ageing,"  Social  Forces,  Vol.  38  (May  1960),  pp.  359-362. 
55  Gordon    Streib,    "Family   Patterns    and   Retirement,"    Journal 
of  Social  Issues,  Vol.  14  (1958),  pp.  46-60.    See  also  Gordon  F. 
Streib,   Wayne  E.   Thompson,   and  Edward  A.   Suchman,    "The 
Cornell  Study  of  Occupational  Retirement,"  ibid.,  pp.  3-17. 
88  Wayne  E.  Thompson,  "Pre-Retirement  Anticipation  and  Adjust- 
ment in  Retirement,"   Journal   of  Social   Issues,   Vol.   14   (1958), 
pp.  35-45. 

^Yonina  Talmon,  "Ageing  in  Israel:  A  Planned  Society," 
American  Journal  of  Sociology,  Vol.  67  (November  1961),  pp. 
284-295. 

55  See  particularly  David  Mechanic  and  Edmund  H.  Volkart, 
"Stress,  Illness  Behavior  and  the  Sick  Role,"  American  Socio- 
logical Review,  Vol.  26  (February  1961),  pp,  51-58;  and  David 
Mechanic,  "The  Concept  of  Illness  Behavior,"  Journal  of  Chronic 
Diseases,  Vol.  15  (February  1962),  pp.  189-194.  A  comprehensive 
statement  is  found  in  Talcott  Parsons,  The  Social  System 
(Glencoe:  The  Free  Press,  1951),  pp.  439-447. 
*  Theodore  J.  Litman,  "Self  Conception  and  Physical  Rehabili- 
tation," in  Rose,  op.  cit.,  pp.  550-574. 
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socialized  to  the  role  of  prisoner  and  then  reso- 
cialized  as  he  moves  out  of  the  correctional  com- 
munity.90 Other  studies  could  be  mentioned,  but 
these  are  perhaps  sufficient  to  show  that  some 
attention  is  being  given  to  adult  socialization.  Ob- 
viously, research  is  only  noxv  beginning  to  come 
to  grips  with  such  key  issues  as  the  following:  the 
extent  to  which  socialization  to  adult  roles  differs 
from  socialization  in  childhood  (does  later  social- 
ization involve  primarily  the  learning  of  quite  spe- 
cific skills  and  values  as  contrasted  to  childhood 
socialization,  which  is  concerned  more  with  the 
control  of  primary  drives  and  the  internalization 
of  general  values  and  attitudes?);  the  kinds  of 
techniques  which  are  useful  in  the  socialization  of 
adults;  the  possible  limitations  placed  on  later 
socialization  by  the  lasting  effects  of  early  social- 
ization; the  influence  of  the  differing  interactional 
structure  of  various  groups  on  the  adult  socializa- 
tions processes;  the  extent  to  which  there  is  antici- 
patory socialization  for  later  stages  in  the  life 
cycle;  the  factors  preventing  some  individuals 
from  responding  to  adult  socialization;  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  individual  learns  to  cope 
with  conflicting  role  demands.  Future  work  must 
give  attention  to  these  and  related  problems  before 
we  will  know  much  about  adult  socialization  on 
other  than  a  descriptive  level. 

METHODOLOGICAL  ADVANCES 

The  third  important  recent  trend  in  socialization 
work,  and  one  which  is  not  necessarily  related  to 
the  two  developments  previously  discussed,  is 
toward  increased  sophistication  in  the  design  and 
execution  of  research.  This  trend  is  reflected  in 
the  growing  concern  about  methodological  matters 
shown  by  research  workers  in  the  field.  This  is 
evidenced  by  the  recent  publication  of  a  hand- 
book on  methods  of  research  sponsored  by  the 
Committee  on  Child  Development  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences-National  Research  Coun- 
cil.91 About  half  of  the  chapters  in  the  compen- 
dium deal  with  matters  directly  relevant  to 
socialization  research,  including  interviewing,  pro- 
jective  techniques,  attitude  and  value  measure- 
ment, the  assessment  of  motivation  and  affect,  the 
appraisal  of  personality  characteristics,  the  study 
of  children's  groups,  the  study  of  interpersonal 
behavior,  anthropological  techniques,  the  meas- 
urement of  family-life  variables,  and  laboratory 

**  Stanton  Wheeler,  "Socialization  in,  Correctional  Communities," 
American  Sociological  Review,  Vol.  26  (October  1961),  pp.  697- 
712. 

"Paul  Mussen  (ed.),  Handbook  of  Research  Methods  in  Child 
Development  (New  York:  Wiley,  1960). 


experimental  methods.  All  are  written  by  experts 
and  reflect  the  strides  made  in  the  development 
of  research  methods  in  recent  years.  This  meth- 
odological concern  is  also  demonstrated  by  the 
amount  of  effort  workers  in  the  field  are  devoting 
to  the  development  and  testing  of  research  instru- 
ments. A  listing  of  this  work  would  require  more 
space  than  can  be  allotted,  but  some  excellent 
examples  can  be  given.  One  of  the  most  widely 
used  tools  is  the  Parent  Attitude  Research  Instru- 
ment, developed  by  Schaefer  and  Bell,  which  in 
its  factor-analyzed  version  produces  three  factors: 
authoritarian  control,  hostility-rejection,  and  dem- 
ocratic attitude  towrard  child-rearing.1'2  Another 
instrument  developed  by  Williams,  called  the 
PALS  (parental  authority-love  statements),  pur- 
ports to  evaluate  the  parents'  behavior  and  atti- 
tudes from  the  child's  point  of  view.'1"  Calogeras 
has  related  TAT  (thematic  apperception  test)  re- 
sponses to  questionnaire  and  interview  responses 
and  finds  that  they  produce  comparable  intrafa- 
milial  attitude  scores.1-' *  Milton  has  factor  analyzed 
the  intercorrelation  among  child-rearing  variables 
and  finds  stable  factors  including:  strictness,  ad- 
justment, warmth,  responsible  child-training  ori- 
entation, aggression,  and  punitiveness.93  Straus 
has  developed  a  questionnaire  for  assessing  fam- 
ily interaction.90  Bell  has  published  a  critical 
paper  on  the  methodological  problem  of  retrospec- 
tive parental  attitude  questionnaires.97  Lesser  has 
demonstrated  that  aggressive  responses  on  the 
TAT  are  convertible  to  Guttman  scales.94  Sara- 
son's  group  has  produced  evidence  on  the  validity 
of  the  Test  Anxiety  Scale  for  Children.01'  Schaefer 

w  Earl  S.  Schaefer  and  Richard  Q.  Bell,  "Development  of  a 
Parental  Attitude  Research  Instrument,"  Child  Development,  Vol. 
29  (June  1958),  pp.  339-362. 

M  Walter  a  Williams,  "The  PALS  Tests:  A  Technique  for  Chil- 
dren to  Evaluate  Both  Parents/1  Journal  of  Consulting  Psy- 
chology, Vol.  22  pecember  1958),  pp.  487-495. 
w  Roy  C.  Calogeras,  "Some  Relationships  between  Fantasy  and 
Self-report  Behavior,'*  Genetic  Psychology  Monographs,  Vol.  58 
(November  1958),  pp.  273-325, 

w  George  A.  Milton,  "A  Factor  Analytic  Study  of  Child-Rearing 
Behaviors,"  Child  Development,  Vol.  29  {June  1958),  pp.  381-392. 
*•  Murray  A.  Straus,  Family  Interaction  Schedule  {Minneapolis: 
Minnesota  Family  Study  Center,  1963). 

97  Richard  Q.  Bell,  "Retrospective  Attitude  Studies  of  Parent- 
child  Relations,"  Child  Development,  Vol.  29  {June  1958),  pp. 
323-338. 

96  Gerald  S.  Lesser,  "Application  of  Guttman's  Scaling  Method 
to  Aggressive  Fantasy  in  Children,"  Educational  and  Psycho- 
logical Measurement,  Vol.  18  (Autumn  1958),  pp.  543-551. 
M  Seymour  B.  Sarason,  Kenneth  Davidson,  Frederick  F.  Light- 
hall,  and  Richard  R.  Waite,  "Rorschach  Behavior  and  Per- 
formance of  High  and  Low  Anxious  Children.*'  Child  Develop- 
ment, Vol.  29  (June  1958),  pp.  277-286,  and  "Classroom  Observa- 
tions of  High  and  Low  Anxious  Children,"  ibid.,  pp.  287-296; 
and  Charlotte  Fox,  Kenneth  Davidson,  Frederick  F.  Lighthal], 
Richard  R.  Waite,  and  Seymour  B.  Sarason,  *  'Human  Figure 
Drawings  of  High  and  Low  Anxious  Children,"  ibid.,  pp.  297- 
302;  and  Irving  Sarnoff,  Frederick  F.  Ugh  th a  11,  Richard  R.  Waite. 
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has  developed  circumplex  models  for  maternal 
behavior  and  for  the  emotional  and  social  behav- 
ior of  the  child.100  He  uses  love-hostility  and 
autonomy-control  as  the  bipolar  dimension  in  the 
maternal  behavior  model  and  love-hostility  and 
extroversion-introversion  in  the  model  for  the 
child.  The  models  seem  to  be  related  to  each 
other  on  the  love-hostility  dimension.  Maccoby, 
in  a  thoughtful  article,  has  discussed  the  choice  of 
variables  in  socialization  research,  pointing  out 
that  standard  variables  employed  in  laboratory 
studies  —  or  for  that  matter  in  various  theories  — 
undergo  a  great  deal  of  modification  in  real-life 
situations  and  that  subtle  differences  in  the  defi- 
nition of  a  variable  can  affect  the  nature  of  the 
behavior  predicted  from  it.101  She  further  argues 
that  the  same  socialization  practice  may  well  have 
different  effects  in  different  cultural  situations. 

Experiments  are  less  common  in  socialization 
research  than  in  some  areas  of  child  development 
or  social  psychology,  but  there  are  examples, 
among  the  studies  reviewed,  of  both  laboratory 
experiments  and  experiments  in  the  family  set- 
ting.10- Most  studies  of  socialization  depend  either 
on  observational,  questionnaire,  or  interviewing 
techniques  for  their  data,  but  it  is  only  fair  to  say 
that  much  less  attention  is  paid  to  sampling  than 
to  data-gathering  and  data-analysis  techniques.103 
A  notable  exception  is  Elder's  study  which  had  a 
large  and  well-designed  sample,  permitting  con- 
trolled analysis.10* 

Kenneth  Davidson,  and  Seymour  B.  Sarason,  "A  Cross-cultural 
Study  of  Anxiety  among  American  and  English  School  Chil- 
dren," Journal  of  Educational  Psychology,  Vol.  49  (March  1958), 
pp.  129-136. 

100  Earl  S.  Schaefer,  "Converging  Conceptual  Models  for 
Maternal  Behavior  and  for  Child  Behavior,"  in  John  C.  Glidewell 
fed.),  Parental  Attitudes  and  Child  Behavior  (Illinois:  Charles 
C.  Thomas,  1961),  pp.  124-146. 

1W  Eleanor  E.  Maccoby,  "The  Choice  of  Variables  in  the  Study 
of  Socialization/'  Sociomefry,  Vol.  24  (December  1961),  pp. 
357-371. 

i«  For  examples,  see:  Schachter,  op.  cit.,  Strodtbeck,  op.  cit., 
and  Rosen  and  D'Andrade,  op.  cit. 

106  For  a  critique  of  questionnaire  and  interview  techniques  and 
a  suggested  program  emphasizing  observational  techniques,  see 
Marion  R.  Yarrow,  "Problems  in  Parent-Child  Research,"  Child 
Development,  Vol.  34  (July  1963),  pp.  215-226. 
194  Glen  H.  Elder,  Jr.,  "Parental  Power  Legitimation  and  Its 
Effect  on  the  Adolescent,"  Sociometry,  Vol.  26  (March  1963), 
pp.  50-65. 


Increasingly,  students  of  socialization  are  com- 
ing to  the  realization  that  studies  in  a  social-sys- 
tems context  require  much  more  complicated  de- 
signs than  the  "single  variable  approach,"  which 
was  so  common  formerly.  This  has  led  to  a  more 
careful  choice  of  variables  to  conform  to  the  the- 
ory guiding  the  research.  The  Straus  study  previ- 
ously cited  is  a  good  example  of  this.105  Using 
conjugal  power  as  his  independent  variable,  he 
classified  families  into  four  types  on  the  basis  of 
distribution  of  power  between  the  parents  and 
related  these  types  to  his  dependent  variables, 
which  were  four  adolescent  personality  attributes 
chosen  to  correspond  with  Parsons5  "functional 
imperatives."  Previously  formulated  hypotheses 
were  then  tested  by  appropriate  statistical  proce- 
dures. Another  interesting  observation  is  that 
there  are  now  a  few  studies  that  have  a  program- 
matic and  interdisciplinary  character  rarely  found 
in  socialization  research  in  the  past.  One  of  the 
best  examples  is  the  work  of  the  Cornell  group 
on  the  relationship  between  authority  and  affec- 
tion in  the  family  and  leadership  and  responsibil- 
ity in  children.100  When  a  preliminary  study  came 
up  with  puzzling  results,  they  reanalyzed  their 
data,  introducing  more  controls.  They  found 
curvilinear  relationships  with  different  optimal 
levels  for  the  sexes,  A  theoretical  model  was  con- 
structed which  accounted  for  the  parent-child 
relationships.  This  has  since  been  tested  on  Ger- 
man as  well  as  American  samples  and  is  being 
revised  as  new  empirical  data  indicate  the  need 
for  modification.  Although  not  all  studies  come  up 
to  the  standards  of  these  last  two,  many  of  those 
reviewed  are  equally  well  designed.  Finally,  a 
word  should  be  said  about  the  generalization 
made  by  the  authors  of  recent  studies.  While  to 
this  reviewer  there  still  seems  to  be  a  tendency 
to  overgeneralize  the  results  from  limited  studies, 
this  is  much  less  true  today  than  in  preceding 
periods.  Socialization  research  cannot  be  said 
to  be  as  rigorous  as  that  in  some  other  branches 
of  social  psychology,  but  it  is  becoming  increas- 
ingly respectable. 

308  Murray  A.  Straus,  "Conjugal  Power  Structure  and  Adolescent 
Personality,"   Marriage   and   Family   Living,   Vol.    24    (February 
1962),  pp.  17-25. 
106  For  the  references,  see  footnote  60. 
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Robert  F.  Winch 


In  tracing  historical  developments  of  various  child- 
rearing  patterns,  vacillations  on  desired  practice 
are  readily  observed.  There  are  systematic  shifts, 
similar  to  those  of  income  and  distribution  patterns 
of  the  economic  cycle.  Partially  underlying  these 
trends  are  the  various  conceptions  in  American  so- 
ciety of  the  original  nature  of  man.  Dr.  Winch  states 
three  noteworthy  conceptions:  (1)  that  generated  by 
the  Calvinist-Puritan  "hell-fire  and  brimstone"  ser- 
mons; (2)  the  Rousseauan  concept  that  the  infant, 
rather  than  being  originally  evil,  is  good,  and  that 
the  child  should  thus  be  protected  from  impurities 
and  evils;  and  (3)  the  infant,  rich  in  potentiality  and 
originally  innocent,  is  also  very  delicate  and  sensi- 
tive to  the  type  of  treatment  received. 

Two  particular  points  of  view  can  be  singled  out 
from  the  standpoint  of  immediate  parent-child  inter- 
action—  the  traditional  (or  the  directive)  and  the 
developmental  (the  permissive}.  The  pendulum  has 
swung  from  one  extreme  view  to  the  other,  and  to- 
day it  seems  to  be  moving  away  from  extreme  per- 
missiveness. More  and  wider  courses  are  offered 
on  child-rearing,  but  a  comparison  of  studies  of 
parent-child  education  endeavors  is  inconclusive. 
These  findings  and  observations  cause  Professor 
Winch  to  ask,  "How  scientific  have  been  the  advice 
givers?11  with  the  intention  of  comprehending  how 
"expert**  advice  can  vary  so  widely. 

INTRODUCTION 

In  the  current  chapter,  as  in  Chapter  6,f  we  de- 
part more  than  usual  from  the  purpose  of  building 
a  general  theory  of  the  family  and  consider  a  state 
of  affairs  that  is  rather  characteristically  Ameri- 
can. This  is  the  uncertainty  of  parents  about  how 
to  raise  children  and  the  forms  taken  by  the  re- 
sponse to  this  uncertainty  in  terms  of  institutions 
of  family-life  education  and  advice  giving  to 
parents. 
After  noting  something  of  the  magnitude  of  ad- 

*  From  The  Modern  Family,  by  Robert  F.  Winch,  pp.  447-471, 
Copyright   1952,   ©   1953   by  Holt,   Riaehart  and   Winston,   Inc. 
Reprinted  by  permission  of  Holt.  Rinchart  end  Winston,  Inc. 
f  Chapter  references  in  ttds  selection  refer  to  the  original  book. 


vice-giving  activities  and  of  the  intensity  of  the 
demand  implied  in  the  scale  of  these  enterprises, 
we  shall  look  at  the  history  of  advice  giving  in  this 
country.  Perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  historical 
fact  concerns  the  vacillations  over  the  years  in  the 
content  of  the  advice  given.  These  shifts  seem  to 
result  largely  from  different  assumptions  as  to  the 
original  nature  of  man  and  also  from  a  dearth  of 
scientific  evidence  upon  which  to  base  practical 
advice.  We  shall  examine  a  major  point  of  dis- 
agreement in  the  advice  that  has  been  given  and 
see  what  the  available  evidence  leads  us  to  con- 
clude. It  should  be  noted  that  this  chapter  con- 
cerns the  advice  that  has  been  given  to  parents; 
it  does  not  consider  the  child-rearing  practices 
themselves. 

EXAMPLES  OF  ADVICE  GIVING 

Many  modern  American  parents  express  doubt 
as  to  just  how  they  should  rear  their  children,  how 
to  handle  problems  of  discipline,  of  incentive,  and 
the  like.  The  number  of  people  in  parental  quan- 
daries has  seemingly  resulted  in  a  widespread  de- 
mand for  advice.  In  response  to  this  demand 
professionals  from  a  variety  of  occupations  have 
moved  in  to  take  over  the  function  of  advising 
parents  in  problems  of  child  rearing.  It  will  be 
evident  that  the  verb  "advise"  is  being  used  in  a 
broad  sense  since  it  refers  to  the  gamut  of  func- 
tionaries from  psychiatrist  and  pediatrician 
through  social  worker,  minister,  and  teacher,  to 
journalist;  to  the  range  in  competence  from  re- 
search scientist  to  charlatan;  and  to  organizations 
from  the  child  guidance  clinics  through  the  schools 
to  the  P.T.A.'s.  That  Dr.  Spock  has  become  a 
household  name  suggests  the  degree  of  his  success 
in  displacing  grandmother  as  the  authority  on 
child  development.1  He  has  not  been  without 
rivals,  however,  for  perhaps  equally  well  known 
is  a  series  of  books  by  Gesell  and  Ilg,  which  re- 
ports developmental  norms  from  infancy  through 
the  age  of  sixteen  years.2 

1  Benjamin  Spock,  The  Common  Sense  Boole  of  Baby  and  Child 
Care  (New  York:  DueB,  Sloan  and  Pearce,  1945.  Also  Pocket 
Books,  1046,  and  subsequent  editions).  It  is  reported  that  more 
than  nine  million  copies  of  this  book  have  been  sold.— Orville 
G.  Brim,  Jr.,  Education  for  Child  Rearing  {New  York:  Russell 
Sage*  1950),  p.  342. 

'Arnold  Gesell  and  Frances  L.  Ug,  In/en t  and  Child  in  the 
Culture  of  Today;  The  Guidance  of  Development  in  Home  and 
Nursery  School  (New  York:  Harper  ft  Row,  1942);  Arnold  Gesell 
and  Frances  L.  !2g,  Tae  Child  From  Five  to  Ten  (New  York: 
Harper  ft  Row,  1946);  Arnold  Gesell,  Frances  L.  Ilg,  and  Louise 
Bates  Ames,  Youth:  Thft  Years  from  Ten  to  Sixteen  (New  Yoek: 
Harper  *  How,  1956).  See  also  Selma  H.  Fraiberg,  The  Magic 
Years  (New  York:  Scribaor,  i960);  Eve  Jones,  Natural  C&ihf 
Roaring  (New  York:  Free  Presa, 
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Since  it  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  articles 
of  advice  in  newspapers  and  magazines  are  read 
by  more  people  than  are  the  books,  we  might  note 
what  has  been  going  on  in  those  media.  In  1956 
thirty-eight  syndicated  features  on  children  were 
available  to  newspaper  publishers/'  Among  the 
better-known  writers  of  these  features  were  An- 
gelo  Patri,  Dr.  Garry  C.  Meyers,  Helen  Ross,  Er- 
nest Osborne,  and  Ilg  and  Ames  (associates  of 
Gesell).  The  kinds  of  questions  that  parents  want 
answered  —  or  at  least  that  the  editors  of  parents* 
magazines  think  parents  want  answered  — 
are  illustrated  by  the  following  list  of  titles  of 
articles.4 

We  Made  Our  Child  Behave 

I  Stopped  Spanking  When  I  Found  Out  Why  I 

Did 
What  Happened  When  My  Child  Wanted  a 

Puppy  But  I  Didn't 
I've  Stopped  Yelling 
Hostility  —  How  It  Develops  in  Children  and 

How  It  Should  Be  Handled 
When  and  How  to  Wean  Your  Baby 
What  You  Should  Know  about  Selecting  a  Bike 

or  Trike 
If  Your  Child  Says  "Teacher  and  I  Don't  Get 

Along" 

If  Your  Child  Threatens  to  Run  Away 
What  to  Do  if  You  Are  All  Tired  Out 
How  to  Start  a  School  Camp 

(Of  course  other  relationships  than  those  between 
parent  and  child  come  in  for  public  scrutiny  and 
journalistic  counseling.  An  analysis  of  some  six 
thousand  letters  to  one  advice-to-the-worried  col- 
umnist revealed  a  major  emphasis  on  man-woman 
problems,  both  within  and  outside  marriage.  The 
problems  presented,  in  order  of  frequency,  were 
premarital  intercourse,  unfaithfulness  of  the  sec- 
ond party,  alcoholism  of  the  second  party,  sexual 
incompatibility  with  the  mate,  religious  difference, 
age  difference.5} 

For  more  than  forty  years  the  U.S.  Children's 
Bureau  has  published  a  series  of  pamphlets  of 
advice  on  child  rearing.  (Below  we  shall  take  up 
Martha  Wolfenstein's  analysis  of  trends  in  one  of 
these  pamphlets  —  "Infant  Care.'1)  Numerous  oth- 

8  Donald  Brieland,  "Uses  of  Research  in  Recent  Popular  Parent 

Education  Literature,"   Marriage  and  Family  Living,   19:  1957, 

60-65  (1937). 

*  Ibid.,  p.  82. 

5  Christine   H.    Hillman,    "An   Advice    Column's  Challenge   for 

Family-Life  Education,"  Marriage  and  Family  Living,  16:  51-54 

(1954). 


er  series  of  pamphlets  are  available,  for  example: 
those  of  Science  Research  Associates  in  Chicago, 
Child  Study  Association  in  New  York,  and  the 
Louisiana  Association  of  Mental  Health  (publisher 
of  the  "Pierre  the  Pelican"  series). 

To  this  point  the  discussion  of  the  present  chap- 
ter has  been  couched  in  popular  language.  It  will 
deepen  our  understanding  of  the  situation  to  re- 
phrase the  phenomenon  in  the  jargon  of  sociology. 
The  roles  of  parents,  as  our  analysis  has  been  em- 
phasizing, center  on  the  nurturing  and  controlling 
of  children.  As  we  shall  see,  the  uncertainty  cen- 
ters about  the  manner  of  performing  these  par- 
ental functions.  To  know  how  to  nurture  and  to 
control  a  child  in  the  manner  approved  by  one's 
society  —  if  there  is  consensus  on  the  topic  —  is 
to  know  the  crux  of  the  parental  roles  as  defined 
in  that  society.  How  does  it  happen  that  our 
society  appears  to  bumble  and  muddle  its  way 
through  in  the  task  of  socializing  its  members  into 
parental  (and  other  familial)  roles? 

BREAKDOWN  OF  TRADITION  AND 
DEMAND  FOR  ADVICE 

Generations  ago  mothers  learned  from  their 
mothers  the  "right"  ways  of  nursing,  weaning,  toi- 
let training,  and  rearing  children  in  general.  (Al- 
though we  can  trace  advice-to-parents  back  into 
the  eighteenth  century,  still  advice  giving  appar- 
ently did  not  become  a  large-scale  operation  until 
the  twentieth  century.)  In  the  present  context  we 
are  not  concerned  with  the  question  as  to  whether 
the  child-rearing  practices  of  two  or  three  cen- 
turies ago  seem  to  be  right  or  wrong  by  contem- 
porary standards.  Rather,  our  point  is  that  at  that 
time  techniques  of  child  rearing  were  quite  firmly 
established  in  the  folkways.  Whatever  the  tech- 
niques, maternal  grandmother  could  feel  secure  in 
teaching  them  to  her  daughter,  and  there  would  be 
no  ground  for  the  young  mother  to  feel  anxiety  in 
putting  those  procedures  into  practice.  As  the  au- 
thority of  tradition  has  been  breaking  down,  how- 
ever, and  as  the  elders  have  come  to  be  regarded 
as  fogies  rather  than  as  storehouses  of  wisdom, 
mothers  have  become  progressively  uncertain  and 
insecure  about  the  techniques  of  parenthood.  As 
Martha  Wolfenstein  observes,  "in  a  changing  cul- 
ture the  elders  lose  their  infallibility,*'6  to  which 
we  may  add  that  it  is  under  this  condition  that 
Dr.  Spock  supersedes  grandmother. 

« Margaret  Mead  and  Martha  Wolfenstein  (eds.),  Childhood  in 
Contemporary  Cultures  (Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press, 
1955),  p.  145. 
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ADVICE  GIVING 

Sunley  on  the  Nineteenth  Century 

It  appears  that  historical  perspective  is  usually 
useful  in  illuminating  a  contemporary  phenome- 
non. Except  for  a  thirty-year  gap  (1860-1890)  the 
child-rearing  literature  in  the  United  States  has 
been  subjected  to  analysis  for  the  period  from 
1820  until  about  1950.  The  most  obvious  and 
fascinating  finding  of  these  studies  is  that  the  con- 
tent of  advice  to  parents  has  shifted  widely  — 
probably  "vacillated"  is  a  more  precise  word. 

Robert  Sunley  has  analyzed  American  child- 
rearing  literature  over  the  forty-year  period  im- 
mediately preceding  the  Civil  War.7  Bottle  feeding 
had  just  become  popular  in  the  United  States  by 
the  beginning  of  this  period.  The  rubber  nipple 
was  patented  in  1845,  and  the  first  good  formula 
was  developed  about  1860.s  Mothers  were  ad- 
vised to  breast-feed  their  children  and  were 
cautioned  against  using  wet  nurses  on  the  ground 
that  they  might  alienate  the  baby's  love.  More- 
over, since  it  was  thought  that  fretfulness  of  chil- 
dren of  the  poor  was  often  a  consequence  of  "the 
mother's  ill-governed  passions  transmitted  through 
the  milk,"  it  followed  that  the  wet  nurse,  who  was 
frequently  from  a  poorer  class,  might  have  an 
adverse  effect  on  the  infant.9 

Sunley  reports  that  contradictory  themes  in  ad- 
vice were  evident  in  the  nineteenth  century.  As  in 
the  twentieth  century,  there  were  exponents  of 
indulgent  treatment  (with  advocacy  of  demand 
feeding  and  providing  a  happy  childhood)  and  of 
stern  discipline  (let  the  baby  cry,  toilet-train  it 
early,  break  its  will).  Solitary  prayer  and  Bible 
reading  were  proposed  "to  counteract  the  child's 
desire  to  masturbate."10 

Sfendier  on  "Sixty  Years  of  Child 
Training  Practices9' 

After  a  lapse  of  thirty  years  from  1860  the  mes- 
sage of  American  child-rearing  literature  is  again 
under  scrutiny  —  this  time  by  Celia  B.  Stendler,11 
who  analyzed,  by  ten-year  periods,  the  articles  on 
child  rearing  that  appeared  from  1890  to  about 
1950  in  three  magazines:  Ladies  Home  Journal, 
Woman's  Home  Companion,  and  Good  House- 

7  Robert  Sunley,  "Early  Nineteenth-Century  American  Literature 
on  Child-Rearing,"  chap.  9,  ibid.,  pp.  15&-187. 

8  Ibid.,  p.  154. 

*  Ibid.,  pp.  153-154. 
»  Ibid.t  p.  158. 

11  "Sixty  Years  of  Child  Training  Practices,"  Journal  of  Pediat- 
rics, 36:  122-134  (1950). 


keeping.  Judging  by  the  number  of  articles  ap- 
pearing in  1890  and  at  the  end  of  the  period  under 
study  Stendler  concluded  that  there  was  just 
about  the  same  amount  of  interest  in  the  topic  of 
child  rearing.  In  1890  there  was  a  strong  emphasis 
on  what  was  spoken  of  as  "character  develop- 
ment.'1 The  concept  of  "personality  development" 
had  not  yet  appeared.  "Good  moral  character" 
was  manifested  in  the  Victorian  ideals  of  courtesy, 
honesty,  orderliness,  industry,  and  generosity. 
"Sixty-one  per  cent  of  the  articles  published  dur- 
ing [1890]  emphasized  the  importance  of  a  good 
Christian  atmosphere  in  the  home  with  Mother 
seen  as  the  crucial  person  in  the  formation  of 
good  character."12  The  emphasis  on  the  mother 
as  the  important  parent  in  character  formation  had 
already  been  evident  in  the  early  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.1"  In  contrast  to  earlier  generations, 
which  had  perceived  woman  as  the  less  moral  sex 
and  had  accepted  E\fe  as  her  symbol,  the  1890's, 
says  Stendler,  "exalted  [motherhood]  as  never  be- 
fore," as,  for  example,  by  Whitman  in  poetry  and 
by  Whistler  on  canvas.  Stendler  interprets  this 
phenomenon  as  follows:  In  1890  business  enter- 
prise was  enjoying  success,  but  business  —  the 
arena  of  Father's  activity  —  was  seen  as  sordid, 
an  arena  in  which  the  traditional  morals  were  not 
operative.  'To  offset  this  sordidness,  women  were 
put  on  a  pedestal.  Maternal  love  and  affection 
were  emphasized  as  a  possible  check  on  the  evils 
of  materialism.  A  romantic  and  sentimental  pic- 
ture of  women  in  general  was  built  up  and  moth- 
ers in  particular  basked  in  this  new  glory.'*14 

Relatively  speaking,  the  advice  of  1890  was 
rather  indulgent.  References  to  feeding  advocated 
a  loosely  scheduled  procedure,  and  "discipline" 
involved  the  use  of  rewards.  By  1900  the  pendu- 
lum had  begun  to  swing  away  from  indulgence. 
The  danger  with  love  and  affection  was  that  the 
children  "were  getting  away  with  too  much,"  and 
by  1900  "discipline'*  had  come  to  mean  punish- 
ment. Through  the  early  years  studied  by  Sten- 
dler (1890,  1900,  and  1910}  there  was  frequent 
reference  to  God  —  as  the  source  of  the  wee  ones 
and  of  guidance  in  developing  sound  moral  char- 
acter. There  was  little  reference  to  the  Divine 
after  1910. 

In  1910  good  moral  character  was  still  the  prime 
objective,  but  the  prescribed  mixture  of  discipline 
{^punishment}  and  of  affection  had  altered  — 

M  Ibid,  p.  125. 

"  Sunley,  in  Mead  and  Woifenstein,  op.  cii.,  p.  152. 

M  Steadier,  "Sixty  Years  of  Child  Training  Practices,"  )oc,  dL, 

p,  126. 
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much  more  of  the  former  and  much  less  of  the 
latter.  The  physical  manifestation  of  love  through 
handling  the  infant  was  thought  to  "lead  to  pre- 
cocity in  the  older  child  and  dullness  in  the  man.'* 
Picking  up  the  baby  spent  his  strength,  which  it 
was  thought  he  needed  for  growing.  "Mothers 
were  admonished  to  insist  upon  obedience  at  all 
times,  and  if  temper  tantrums  resulted,  they  should 
be  ignored."15  It  seems  consistent  with  the  tenor 
of  the  foregoing,  moreover,  that  during  the  decade 
1900-1910  there  had  been  a  marked  increase  in 
the  prescribing  of  strict  scheduling  —  less  than 
one  quarter  of  the  articles  advocated  the  strict 
schedule  in  1900,  more  than  three  quarters  did  in 
1910. 

By  1920  the  articles  dealing  with  infant  disci- 
plines were  unanimously  advising  rigid  feeding 
schedules,  early  toilet  training,  and  letting  baby 
cry  it  out.  Although  this  general  theme  was  fa- 
miliar in  1910,  its  intensity  had  become  stronger 
by  1920.  But  most  noteworthy  was  the  fact  that 
the  "reason"  for  following  this  prescription  had 
changed.  In  1910  children  were  not  to  be  handled 
"because  stimulation  might  lead  to  precocity  or 
because  that  was  the  way  Nature  intended  them 
to  be  raised,"  but  the  influence  of  J.  B.  Watson  and 
his  behavioristic  psychology  led  to  the  interpreta- 
tion in  1920  that  to  pick  up  the  crying  infant 
would  result  in  conditioning  the  baby  to  future 
crying. 

The  major  interest  of  the  articles  in  1920  (as 
well  as  in  1930),  however,  was  in  physical  devel- 
opment and  nutrition.  Mothers  were  advised  to 
initiate  height-weight  charts  for  their  children.  In 
1930,  reports  Stendler,  "the  up-to-date  mother  was 
one  who  knew  her  calories  and  her  vitamins."16 

The  high  point  in  antiseptic  sternness  was 
reached  (for  this  cycle)  in  1930.  Stendler  believes 
that  some  reaction  against  extreme  applications  of 
Freudian  views  may  have  paved  the  way  for  the 
prevalence  in  1930  of  the  "feed-'em-on-schedule, 
let-' em-cry-it-out"  school  of  thought. 

During  the  latter  half  of  the  1930-1940  decade 
the  pendulum  began  its  return  trip  toward  the  in- 
dulgent terminus.  Margaret  Ribble17  was  a  widely 
quoted  apostle  of  the  return  to  a  "cuddling'*  con- 
ception of  "mothering."  It  will  be  recalled  that  in 
Chapter  13  we  considered  the  views  of  Ribble, 
who  held  that  thousands  of  infants  had  died  be- 
cause they  had  not  been  treated  with  maternal 
indulgence.  By  1940  two  thirds  of  the  articles 

»  ibid.,  p.  m 

» Ibid.,  p.  130. 

17  Citations  to  the  relevant  work  of  Ribble  appear  In  the  last 

chapter. 


that  dealt  with  infant  disciplines  were  advising 
self-regulatory,  permissive  procedures,  and  the 
mothering,  delayed  toilet-training,  "wean-' em-late" 
school  of  thought  was  still  ascendant  in  the  late 
1940's,  when  Stendler  concluded  her  study.  As 
Vincent  has  phrased  it,  the  period  1935-1945 
might  be  called  "baby's  decade"  —  a  period  when 
the  interests  and  authority  of  the  mother  "become 
secondary  to  ...  baby's  demands  .  .  .  'Momism' 
and  cherchez  la  mere  become  thematic."18 

Wolfenstein  on  "Infant  Care" 

Somewhat  similar  in  method  and  conclusions  is 
a  study  by  Martha  Wolfenstein.19  In  1914  the  U.S. 
Children's  Bureau  began  publication  of  the  pam- 
phlet "Infant  Care,"  which  in  its  various  editions 
has  been  circulated  by  the  millions  of  copies. 
Wolfenstein  examined  every  edition  of  which  she 
could  locate  a  copy  (1914,  1921,  1929,  1938,  1942, 
1945,  and  1951)  in  order  to  determine  the  trends 
in  advice  given.  She  was  unable  to  locate  copies 
of  the  editions  of  1926  and  1940.  As  did  Stendler, 
Wolfenstein  turned  up  numerous  reversals  in  doc- 
trine. For  example,  in  the  1920's  bowel  training 
was  to  be  completed  by  the  time  the  baby  was 
eight  months  old;  in  the  1940's  bowel  training  was 
to  be  begun  when  the  baby  was  eight  months  old. 
In  1938  thumb-sucking  was  bad,  and  the  pamphlet 
proposed  a  stiff  cuff  that  would  prevent  the  baby 
from  sucking  his  thumb;  in  four  years  —  the  edi- 
tion of  1942  —  thumb-sucking  had  become  a 
harmless  pleasure,  and  mothers  were  advised 
not  to  interfere  with  it. 

Wolfenstein  notes  a  period  of  strict  scheduling 
with  respect  to  weaning  and  bowel  training  in  the 
1929  and  1938  editions.  The  reasoning  that  sup- 
ports this  policy  has  to  do  with  the  assumptions 
that  mother  and  infant  are  engaged  in  a  struggle 
for  domination  and  that  it  is  bad  for  the  baby  to 
dominate  the  mother;  strictness  of  scheduling,  it 
is  reasoned,  gives  the  tactical  advantage  to  the 
mother.  In  the  next  two  editions  (1942  and  1945), 
however,  the  child  had  become  harmless,  "in  ef- 
fect devoid  of  sexual  or  dominating  impulses,"20 
and  thus  the  danger  that  the  baby  would  dominate 
the  parents  had  become  meaningless.  In  the  later 
editions  it  seems  that  attention  and  care,  "far  from 
making  him  a  tyrant,  will  make  him  less  demand- 
ing later  on."  Here  it  seems  that  we  can  almost 

w  Clark  E.  Vincent,  "Trends  in  Infant  Care  Ideas,"  Child  De- 
velopment, 22:  199-209  (1951) ,  at  p.  205. 

19  Martha  Wolfenstein,  "Trends  in  Infant  Care,"  American  Jour- 
nal of  Orthopsychiatiy,  23:  120-130  (1953);   "Fun  Morality:  An 
Analysis  of  Recent  American  Child-Training  Literature,"  chap. 
10   in   Mead   and  Wolfenstein,    op.   cit,   pp.   168-178. 
*•  "Trends  in  Infant  Care,"  loc,  cit.,  p.  121. 
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see  a  problem  sufficiently  clearly  stated  to  be 
researchable.  This  particular  bit  of  confusion 
could  be  stated  in  terms  of  the  consequence  of 
gratification  (assuming  that  it  is  possible  to  iden- 
tify those  acts  that  are  gratifying).  Then  we  might 
ask,  Over  the  long  haul  will  taking  care  of  the 
child  when  it  cries  build  up  its  security  and  level 
of  gratification  so  that  it  will  become  generally 
less  fretful  and  better  tempered  and  thus  cry  less, 
or  will  this  care  reinforce  the  crying,  make  crying 
an  autonomous  motive,  and  thereby  increase  the 
frequency  of  the  child's  future  crying?  Perhaps 
the  problem  is  still  too  fuzzily  conceived  to  be 
immediately  researchable,  but  the  direction  to  an 
answer  does  appear  to  be  discernible. 

In  one  paragraph  Wolfenstein  summarizes  the 
range  of  the  recommendations  that  mothers  have 
received  on  the  subject  of  the  child's  masturbating: 

In  the  1914  edition  of  Infant  Care  fp.  62),  mas- 
turbation is  coiled  an  "injurious  practice";  it 
"easily  grows  beyond  control  .  .  .  children  are 
sometimes  wrecked  for  life."  "Jt  must  be  eradi- 
cated .  .  .  treatment  consists  in  mechanical  re- 
straints." In  the  1921  revision  (pp.  45-46],  this  is 
already  toned  down  a  bit;  "a  common  habit ...  it 
grows  worse  if  left  uncontrolled."  The  mechanical 


them,  ...  A  wise  mother  will  not  be  concerned 
about  this.'f  Also,  "see  that  he  has  a  toy  to  play 
with  and  he  ivil]  not  need  to  use  his  body  as  a 
plaything"  (1942  ed.,  p.  60J,  There  is  no  change 
in  1945.  In  the  1951  edition  fp.  87),  ive  read: 
"Sometimes  a  baby  handles  his  genitals  when  he 
is  sifting  on  the  toilef,  or  at  other  times  when  he  is 
undressed.  This  is  a  common  thing,  and  usually 
will  not  amount  to  anything  if  let  alone.  But  some- 
times it  is  disturbing  to  mothers,  so  if  you  feel 
uncomfortable  about  it  you  can  try  giving  him 
a  toy  to  hold  urhile  he's  on  the  toilet  seat  Don't 
confuse  him  by  saying,  'No,  No/  "  The  increased 
moderation  in  handling  masturbation  in  the  course 
of  these  years  is  accompanied  fay  an  increasingly 
diluted  version  of  the  activity.  From  expressing 
an  urgent  and  dangerous  impulse  of  the  child, 
masturbation  becomes  an  act  about  which  the 
child  has  no  feelings  and  which  is  only  inexpli- 
cably embarrassing  to  the  mother.-1 

And  so  Martha  Wolfenstein  has  shown  us  that 
over  four  decades  the  "Infant  Care"  bulletins  of 
the  U.S.  Children's  Bureau  have  expressed  just 
about  the  complete  range  of  views  on  the  subject 
of  masturbation.  But  vacillation  has  occurred 
as  well  with  respect  to  other  "problems"  of  child 
rearing,  and  she  has  summarized  the  trends  in 
the  following  table:-- 


Severity  in  the 
Handling  of 

From  191  4 
to  1921 

From  1921 
to  1929 

From  1929 
to  1938 

From  1938 
to  1942-45 

From  1942-45 
to  1951 

Masturbation 
Thumb-sucking 
Weaning 
Bowel  training 
Bladder  training 

Decreases 
Constant 
Increases 
Increases 
Increases 

Decreases 
Decreases 
Increases 
Increases 
Decreases 

Constant 
Constant 
Constant 
Decreases 
Decreases 

Decreases 
Decreases 
Decreases 
Decreases 
Decreases 

Constant 
Decreases 
Constant 
Decreases 
Decreases 

restraints  are  slightly  moderated;  the  nightgown 
sleeves  must  still  be  pinned  down,  but  it  is  no 
longer  specified  (as  it  was  in  1914]  that  the  child's 
legs  should  be  tied  to  opposite  sides  of  the  crib. 
In  1929,  the  atmosphere  is  much  more  relaxed: 
this  "early  period  of  what  may  be  called  sex 
awareness  will  pass  away  unless  it  is  emphasized 
by  unwise  treatment  on  the  part  of  adults."  Phys- 
ical restraints  are  now  considered  of  little  value. 
"Occupation  and  diversion"  are  the  best  treat- 
ment. The  baby  may  be  given  a  toy  to  hold  until 
he  goes  to  sleep  (1929  ed.,  pp.  60-61).  The  1938 
revision  fp.  49)  anticipates  the  exploratory  theme 
which  subsequently  becomes  central;  children 
"discover  accidentally"  that  they  can  get  pleasure 
from  touching  their  genitals.  The  point  about 
spontaneous  discovery  is  repeated.  In  1942,  we 
are  told:  "Babies  want  to  handle  and  investigate 
everything  that  they  can  see  and  reach*  When  a 
baby  discovers  his  genital  organs  he  will  play  with 


In  addition  to  documenting  the  vacillation  in 
expert  advice,  Wolfenstein  has  brought  to  our 
attention  what  seems  to  be  the  most  recent  tack. 
This  is  suggested  in  the  last  sentence  of  the  para- 
graph quoted  above  —  the  disposition  to  interpret 
a  problem  not  as  "real"  but  as  attitudinal  on  the 
part  of  the  parent.  In  discussing  what  she  calls 
"fun  morality*'  she  asserts  that  to  have  fun  "has 
tended  to  become  obligatory'*  in  American  culture. 
The  implication  for  infant  care  is  that  a  mother  is 
supposed  to  "enjoy**  her  baby.  If  mother  objects 

*  Martha  Wolfenstein,  **Trends  in  Infant  Care,"  American  Jour- 
nal of  OrthopsycJiiatry,  23:  12&-1S0  (1953J,  at  p.  122.    Reprinted 
by  permission  of  the  Journal.  In  a  book  of  advice  on  child 
rearing  published   in   1913    masturbation   is   not   listed    in   the 
index*   bat   the   behavior  is  listed   under  self-abuse.   Subtitles 
under   self-abuse   include    brings   disease,    girls   cannot   afford, 
high  thoughts  possible,  hope  for  all,  invites  cholera,  persever- 
ance will  cure,  and  weakens  memory. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  129. 
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to  thumb-sucking,  the  question  is  not  why  does 
the  baby  suck  his  thumb  and  what  should  be  done 
about  it,  but  why  does  mother  object.  If  baby 
handles  his  genitals  while  sitting  on  the  toilet  and 
mother  feels  uncomfortable,  she  should  hand  him 
a  toy  —  to  dispel  her  discomfiture. 

In  the  1955  edition  of  "Infant  Care*1  (published 
after  the  period  covered  by  Wolfenstein's  analy- 
sis) we  can  see  the  theme  concerning  the  impor- 
tance of  the  mother's  attitude  applied  to  the  topic 
of  feeding:  "It  matters  much  less  .  . .  whether  you 
feed  your  baby  by  breast  or  by  bottle  than  that 
you  feel  easy  and  relaxed  and  confident  in  your 
ability  to  provide  for  him.  If  you  can  nurse  him, 
and  want  to,  fine.  If  not,  his  progress  on  a  bottle 
can  be  just  as  successful.  It  is  the  spirit  in  which 
you  feed  your  baby  that  counts,  rather  than  the 
particular  kind  of  milk  he  gets."  —  P.  11. 

Counts  with  respect  to  what,  we  wonder? 

CHILD  REARING  AND  ORIGINAL  NATURE: 
THE  PURITAN  AND  MORE  RECENT  VIEWS 

It  is  useful  to  think  of  any  society's  regimen  of 
child  rearing  as  involving  —  implicitly  or  explic- 
itly—  three  basic  conceptions:  [I]  of  orginal  na- 
ture, (2)  of  the  ideal  adult  member  of  that  society, 
and  (3)  of  the  procedures  to  mold  the  raw  material 
(1)  into  the  finished  product  (2).  Because  the  colo- 
nial Puritans  offer  a  rather  obvious  and  easily 
understood  example,  it  will  be  instructive  to 
consider  their  views. 

Puritan  culture  bore  a  heavy  cast  of  the  theol- 
ogy of  the  Old  Testament.  Children  were  thought 
to  be  depraved  at  birth.  If  left  to  their  own  de- 
signs, it  was  thought  that  they  would  grow  up  to 
be  pleasure-seeking  adults.  The  approved  adult 
was  industrious,  pious,  and,  above  all,  self-deny- 
ing. Therefore,  it  seemed  to  follow  that  the  child- 
rearing  regimen  should  be  one  of  sternness,  work, 
and  denial  of  the  flesh.  The  theory  of  the  deprav- 
ity of  child  nature,  which  was  reflected  in  Puri- 
tan methods  of  training  and  disciplining  children, 
is  seen  in  Cotton  Mather's  account  of  an  interview 
with  his  daughter  which  occurred  some  thirty 
years  before  his  death: 

I  took  my  little  daughter  Katy  fage  four]  into 
my  study  and  there  told  my  child  that  I  am  to  dy 
shortly  and  she  must,  when  I  am  dead,  remember 
everything  I  now  said  unto  her.  I  sett  before  her 
the  sinfull  condition  of  her  nature  and  charged 
her  to  pray  in  secret  places  every  day.  That  God 
for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ  would  give  her  a  new 
heart.  ...  I  gave  her  to  understand  that  when 
I  am  taken  from  her  she  must  look  to  meet  with 


more  humble  afflictions  than  she  does  now  she 
has  a  tender  father  to  provide  for  her.23 

Another  example  of  the  child-rearing  regimen  is 
the  following  quotation  from  a  book  of  etiquette 
circulated  in  colonial  days  for  the  edification  of 
children: 

Never  sit  down  at  the  table  till  asked,  and  after 
the  blessing.  Ask  for  nothing;  tarry  till  it  be  of- 
fered thee.  Speak  not.  Bite  not  thy  bread  but 
break  it.  Take  salt  only  with  a  clean  knife.  Dip 
not  the  meat  in  the  same.  Hold  not  thy  knife  up- 
right but  sloping,  and  lay  it  down  at  right  hand  of 
plate  with  blade  on  plate.  Look  not  earnestly  at 
any  other  that  is  eating.  When  moderately  satis- 
fied leave  the  table.  Sing  not,  hum  not,  wriggle 
not.  Spit  nowhere  in  the  room  but  in  the  corner. 
.  .  .  When  any  speak  to  thee,  stand  up.  Say  not 
I  have  heard  it  before.  Never  endeavor  to  help 
him  out  if  he  tell  it  not  right.  Snigger  not;  never 
question  the  truth  of  it.24 

A  corollary  of  the  conception  of  the  original 
depravity  of  children  was  the  idea  that  children 
were  to  be  treated  sternly  until  they  were 
"broken."  Parents,  teachers,  and  ministers  joined 
in  the  doctrine  that  "foolishness  is  bound  up  in 
the  heart  of  the  child"  and  that  the  only  cure  for 
that  foolishness  lay  in  plenty  of  useful  work,  stern 
repression,  sharp  correction,  and,  most  important, 
the  rod.  Thus  it  is  reported  that  "stern  old  grand- 
fathers whipped  their  children  at  home  for  being 
whipped  at  school."25  The  Pilgrim  preacher,  John 
Robinson,  wrote:  "Surely  there  is  in  all  children 
...  a  stubbernes  and  stoutnes  of  minde  arising 
from  naturall  pride  which  must  in  the  first  place 
be  broken  and  beaten  down  [so  that]  the  founda- 
tion of  their  education  being  layd  in  humilitie  and 
tractablenes  other  virtues  may  in  their  time  be 
built  thereon."26 

Puritan  parents  were  not  to  love  their  children 
"too  intensely."  A  couple,  having  lost  two  chil- 
dren by  drowning,  interpreted  the  tragedy  as  God's 
retribution  for  their  having  been  too  indulgent 
with  them.27 

We  may  summarize  the  views  of  the  colonial 
Puritans  as  follows: 

To  them  the  human  infant  was  conceived  in  sin 
and  born  an  immoral  little  beast. 

*»  Quoted  in  A.  W.  Cattioun,  A  Social  Histoiy  of  the  American 
Family  {New  York:  Barnes  &  Noble,  1945),  I,  75-76. 

*  Ibid.,  pp.  112-113. 

*A.  M.  Earie,  Child  Life  in  Colonial  Days  (New  York:  Mac- 
miUan,  1899),  p.  197. 

*  Ibzd.,  pp.  191-192. 

»  John  Winthrop,  The  History  of  New  England  from  1630  to  1649 
[Boston:  Little,  Brown,  1853),  II,  411. 
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If  allowed  to  develop  in  conformity  with  his 
natural  bent,  he  would  become  the  victim  of 
his  passions. 

The  desired  adult  was  one  who  saw  clearly  the 
distinction  between  good  and  evil  and  never 
gave  expression  to  his  passions. 

Consistent  with  these  conceptions  was  their 
regimen  of  strictly  enforced  obedience  to  the 
point  of  breaking  the  will  of  the  child  as  the 
approved  method  of  producing  a  conforming 
moral  adult  from  a  sin-laden,  passion-ridden 
babe. 

We  may  note,  however,  that  the  conception  of 
original  nature  may  provide  a  rationalization  for 
child-rearing  procedures.  Ruth  Benedict  has  pre- 
sented an  interesting  example  of  variation  in  cul- 
tural conceptions  of  original  nature  in  four  East- 
ern European  cultures.  Infants  are  swaddled  in 
each  of  the  four  societies,  but  for  different  "rea- 
sons." The  Russian  reason  is  to  prevent  self-muti- 
lation, and  this  reason  betrays  a  conception  of 
dangerous  strength  in  the  infant.  The  Poles  seek 
to  prevent  the  infant  from  playing  with  "bad" 
parts  of  his  body:  toes  and  genitalia.  Here  is  re- 
vealed the  idea  that  the  body  is  partly  "good1*  and 
partly  "bad."  Jewish  Poles  swaddle  to  protect  the 
infant  against  the  cold  and  menacing  outer  world. 
This  idea  suggests  that  the  infant  is  vulnerable  to 
the  cruelties  of  anti-Semitism.  The  Rumanian  rea- 
son is  to  prevent  the  child  from  deriving  pleasure 
from  his  body  and  involves  the  conception  that 
such  pleasure  would  be  sinful28 

Over  the  last  fifty  years  it  appears  that  we  can 
differentiate  at  least  three  different  conceptions 
of  original  nature  in  American  society,  and  it 
seems  reasonable  to  presume  that  there  are  plenty 
of  exponents  of  each  of  these  three  conceptions 
today.  We  have  already  noted  the  first  —  the 
Calvinist-Puritan  view  inmplied  in  the  "hell-fire 
and  brimstone"  sermons  of  our  more  fundamental- 
ist preachers.  Wolfenstein  has  called  our  atten- 
tion to  one  manifestation  of  this  conception  —  the 
1914  conviction  that  havoc  would  be  wrought  by 
the  infant's  savage  sexual  impulses  if  he  were 
permitted  any  masturbatory  gratification. 

A  second  view  is  that  fee  infant,  rather  than 
being  originally  evil,  is  originally  innocent.  This 
Rousseauan  concept  of  original  goodness  carries 
the  idea  that  the  "world,"  as  contrasted  with  the 
child,  is  full  of  vice  and  wickedness,  sorrow  and 
tragedy.  Since  purity  is  desirable,  it  follows  that 

38  Ruth  Benedict,  "Child  Rearing  in  Certain  European  Goya- 
tries,"  American  Journal  of  Orthopsychiatry,  19:  342^348  (1949). 
Discussion  by  Margaret  Mead,  pp.  349-350, 


the  child  should  be  "sheltered"  from  the  world  of 
evil  and  sorrow.  Accordingly,  the  child  should  be 
"protected'*  from  both  direct  experience  with  and 
even  knowledge  about  sex,  drinking,  smoking, 
profanity,  and  other  '"vices."  It  is  this  conception 
of  original  nature  that  Margaret  Mead  has  in  mind 
when  she  asserts  that  American  parents  believe 
they  should  present  themselves  to  their  children 
as  considerably  more  moral  than  they  actually 
are.29 

The  third  conception  of  original  nature  may  be 
seen  as  a  variant  of  the  second:  that  the  infant  is 
not  only  originally  innocent  but  also  rich  in  po- 
tentiality while  at  the  same  time  being  very  fragile 
and  responsive  to  both  good  and  bad  treatment. 
According  to  this  third  conception  a  favorable  en- 
vironment during  the  first  few  months  and  years 
of  life,  especially  a  favorable  experience  with  a 
warm,  nurturing  mother,  enables  the  many  poten- 
tialities born  in  the  infant  to  develop  so  that  the 
resulting  adult  will  be  spontaneous,  creative, 
warm,  kind,  friendly,  and  secure.  Correlatively  it 
is  believed  that  an  unfavorable  experience  in  in- 
fancy and  childhood,  again  especially  in  the  ma- 
ternal relationship,  will  produce  the  opposite  kind 
of  adult  —  rigid,  cruel,  insecure.  Probably  the 
most  dramatic  spokesmen  for  their  views  on  good 
maternal  care  have  been  Ribble  and  Spitz,  who 
have  held  up  the  prospect  of  marasmus  and  ana- 
clitic  depression,  respectively,  as  the  outcome  of 
inadequate  mothering.30 

THE  TRADITIONAL  AND  THE  NEW 
DEVELOPMENTAL  POINTS  OF  VIEW 

From  the  standpoint  of  immediate  parent-child 
interaction  a  very  important  dimension  is  that  of 
directiveness  versus  permissiveness,  or,  as  the 
child  psychologists  phrase  it,  the  traditional  versus 
the  developmental  point  of  view.  The  traditional 
point  of  view  involves  ordering  and  forbidding 
procedures;  it  involves  being  directive  with  the 
child,  the  presumption  that  the  child  is  less  wise 
than  the  parent,  and  that  the  parent  should  make 
many  decisions  for  the  child.  The  developmental 
point  of  view  implies  a  relatively  permissive  at- 
mosphere, the  idea  that  the  child  should  be  al- 
lowed to  evolve  from  his  own  potentialities,  to 
make  his  own  mistakes,  to  develop  into  a  unique 
and  creative  person.  From  the  researches  of  Sten- 

30  Margaret  Mead,  And  Keep  Your  Powder  Dry  (New  York: 
Morrow,  1943),  p.  127. 

"That  all  three  of  these  conceptions  of  original  nature  were 
present  in  nineteenth-century  America  is  reported  by  Scndey 
to  Mead  and  Wolfenstein,  op.  eft.,  p.  163. 
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dler  and  Wolfenstein  it  seems  clear  that  over  a 
period  of  perhaps  twenty-five  years  or  so  and 
beginning  in  the  middle  thirties,  the  direction  of 
advice  to  parents  has  been  toward  the  develop- 
mental, permissive,  indulgent  point  of  view. 
Sibylle  Escalona  has  thus  summarized  this  philos- 
ophy of  child  rearing: 

To  select  a  few  representative  items:  It  is  now 
thought  that  it  is  up  to  us  as  adults  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  younger  child,  rather  than  to  expect 
early  adaptation  from  him.  To  wit,  self-demand 
schedules  and  all  that  goes  with  them.  Among 
the  needs  of  the  young  child  we  recognize  the 
need  for  affection  and  for  an  intimate  relationship 
with  the  mother  as  of  very  great  importance,  tend- 
ing to  evaluate  it  as  more  crucial  than  the  need  for 
good  physical  care.  We  prize  self-expression,  sin- 
cerity of  feeling,  and  spontaneous  interest  above 
good  manners,  self-restraint,  or  intellectual  accom- 
plishment.31 

Judged  from  the  "old"  or  traditional  point  of 
view,  an  obedient  and  reserved  child  reflects  credit 
on  his  parents.  From  the  "new"  or  developmental 
point  of  view  such  a  child  is  the  inhibited  (and 
hence  unfortunate)  product  of  a  repressive  (and 
hence  undesirable)  home.  It  is  clear  that  the 
"new"  approach  places  much  more  emphasis  on 
the  welfare  of  the  child  than  did  the  "old,"  and 
much  less  on  the  pleasure  and  convenience  of  the 
parent.  Escalona  has  offered  the  interesting  hy- 
pothesis that  parents  have  been  taking  up  the  in- 
dulgent-developmental technique  of  child  rearing 
not  only  because  of  the  considerable  promotion  it 
has  received  from  psychoanalysts,  psychologists, 
and  others,  but  also  because  many  parents  feel  a 
load  of  unconscious  guilt  about  the  failure  of  the 
parental  generation  to  provide  an  acceptable  world 
for  the  children  to  live  in.  As  she  also  points  out, 
the  indulgent  method  of  child  rearing  with  de- 
mand-feeding and  related  features  can  be  very 
wearing  on  the  parent:  "Self-demand,  especially 
when  the  baby  is  breast-fed  or  when  it  is  believed 
that  close  contact  between  mother  and  child  at 
feeding  time  is  important,  means  that  all  other 
activities  must  be  adapted  to  the  child's  rhythm 
and  makes  it  almost  impossible  to  get  away  from 
home.  Giving  the  child  free  scope  to  explore  the 
world  means  endless  patience  and  labor  in  clean- 
ing up  messes  and  in  countless  other  ways."32 
As  a  consequence  of  the  fatigue  and  frustration, 
a  considerable  negative  feedback  can  be  expected 

81  Sibylle  Escalona,  "A  Commentary  upon  Some  Recent  Changes 
in    Child-Rearing    Practices/1    Child    Development,    20:    157-162 
(1949),  at  p.  160. 
32  Ibid. 


to  build  up  in  the  parent.  To  the  extent  that  such 
a  feedback  does  build  up,  it  should  constitute 
motivation  for  a  reversal  of  child-rearing  pro- 
cedures. Parents  who  have  this  experience,  ac- 
cording to  this  reasoning,  should  become  re- 
ceptive to  a  plea  for  a  return  to  the  ordering-and- 
forbidding  techniques. 

Not  only  should  the  frustration  and  fatigue,  the 
"endless  patience  and  labor  in  cleaning  up 
messes,"  motivate  parents  to  become  receptive  to 
abandoning  the  developmental  point  of  view;  our 
overview  of  a  century  and  a  third  leads  us  to 
expect  that  "experts"  will  come  forward  with 
"reasons"  to  support  whatever  doctrine  is  ad- 
vocated to  supersede  the  developmental  view  on 
the  basis  of  the  "discovery"  that  the  new  direc- 
tion in  child  rearing  will  be  beneficial  to  the  child. 
(We  might  note  that  psychiatrists  and  other 
leaders  of  opinion  in  this  field  are  frequently 
parents  and  thus  have  their  own  frustrations  to 
respond  to  as  well  as  those  of  their  patients.) 

THE  NEW-NEW  VIEW 

To  the  extent  that  the  writer  can  read  the  signs 
of  the  times,  the  change  foreshadowed  in  the 
above  paragraphs  is  taking  place.  The  pendulum 
does  seem  to  be  moving  away  from  the  indulgent- 
permissive  end  of  its  swing  toward  the  ordering- 
and-forbidding  end.  What  is  more,  it  has  been 
discovered  that  firmness  and  strictness  on  the  part 
of  parents  is  good  for  children:  it  adds  to  their 
sense  of  security.  Here  are  some  examples  of 
arguments  in  support  of  the  new-new  view: 

.  .  .  Jove  alone  .  .  .  cannot  and  should  not  be  ex- 
pected to  counteract  the  effects  of  all  the  tempta- 
tions and  frustrations  that  surround  so  many  chil- 
dren today.33 

The  magnificent  promise  of  progressive  educa- 
tion has  been  dimmed  by  those  who  incorporated 
a  rebellion  against  and  hatred  of  their  own  society 
into  their  plans  for  freeing  children  to  learn  more 
spontaneously.  Pediatricians  who  share  the  cul- 
tural belief  in  the  need  to  teach  self-control  have 
twisted  the  invention  of  a  self-regulatory  schedule 
...  to  a  method  of  spoiling  the  baby  by  giving  it 
its  own  way.34 

. . .  many  teachers  . . .  have  . . .  exemplified  a  spe- 
cious egalitariarrism,  which  belies  the  true  relation 
between  child  and  adult  .  .  .  the  child  .  .  »  wants 
the  adult's  help  in  controlling  his  impulses  ...  he 

**  Dorothy  Barclay,  "The  Care  and  Handling  of  Young  Rebels," 
The  New  York  Times  Magazine,  December  9,  1956,  p.  48. 
*  Mead,  "Implications  of  Insight— H,"  in  Mead  and  Wolfenstein, 
op.  cit.,  pp.  453-454. 
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needs  to  feel  that  the  adult  has  achieved  a  more 
sure  mastery  of  impulses  .  .  ,  egalitarian  tenden- 
cies of  adults  express  a  one-sided  perception  of 
children's  feelings  toward  authority.35 

And  so  in  our  era  it  seems  that  the  pendulum  of 
fashion  never  rests.  It  is  characteristic  of  the 
faddism  in  child  rearing  that  before  acquaintance 
with  the  "new"  doctrine  of  permissive  mothering 
was  universal,  a  "new-new'5  doctrine  has  ap- 
peared. To  the  extent  that  the  writer  can  discern 
its  outlines,  two  aspects  of  the  emerging  doctrine 
seem  fairly  clear:  parents  have  rights  to  gratify 
their  own  impulses  as  well  as  duties  to  provide 
such  care  as  will  ensure  the  proper  development 
of  their  children's  personalities;  the  child-rearing 
regimen  should  not  be  completely  permissive,  as 
the  child  must  incorporate  inhibitions  as  well  as 
develop  creativity  and  spontaneity. 

THE  PRESENT  STATUS  OF  FAMILY 
LIFE  EDUCATION 

Instruction  on  marriage,  parenthood,  and  family 
life  in  general  is  widespread  in  America  today. 
Books,  the  pamphlet  series  of  the  U.S.  Children's 
Bureau,  magazine  articles,  and  newspaper  columns 
of  advice  have  already  been  mentioned.  Many 
classes  and  study  groups  are  organized  by  a 
variety  of  organizations,  chiefly  religious  in  their 
affiliation.  Formal  courses  are  widespread  in  the 
high  schools  and  colleges  of  America.  Educators 
speak  of  such  courses  as  "functional."  Lest  the 
unwary  reader  be  assuming  that  all  courses  are 
functional  (or  are  at  least  intended  by  their  in- 
structors to  be  so),  it  should  be  added  that  a 
functional  course  is  distinguished  from  the  more 
traditional,  or  "academic,"  course.  A  conventional 
"academic"  course  on  such  a  topic  as  marriage 
would  be  expected  to  examine  what  is  known  of 
the  history  of  the  topic,  present  evidence  on 
variation  in  marriage  customs,  consider  the  con- 
cepts with  which  scholars  organize  their  sub- 
ject matter  and  the  research  they  have  done  on  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  functional  course  "starts 
where  the  student  is":  asks  him  to  state  his 
problems,  urges  Mm  to  conjure  some  up  if  he 
believes  he  has  none,  and  then  undertakes  to 
"deal  with"  such  problems.  In  sociological  phras- 
ing, the  objective  of  such  courses  would  seem  to 
be  to  socialize  the  students  into  acquiring  the 
behaviors  appropriate  to  their  familial  roles  — 
present  and  prospective  —  and  to  understand  re- 
ciprocal roles  and  some  of  the  conditions  under 

*  Wolfenstein*  "Implications  of  Insight— I,"  ibid.,  p.  448. 


which  one's  own  behavior  and  the  behavior  of 
others  deviate  from  role-expectations.  This  can 
be  seen  in  the  following  phrasing  of  appropriate 
objectives  for  a  functional  college  course  in  prepa- 
ration for  marriage: 

knowledge  of  the  behavior  of  others 
knowledge  of  the  consequences  of  behavior 
knowledge  of  social  norms 

knowledge  about  potential  problems  and  achieve- 
ments in  marriage 

knowledge  of  means  of  achieving  marital  goals 
self -insight 
persona]  growth36 

Topics  frequently  treated  in  high  school  courses 
on  education  for  family  life  include  dating  and 
courtship,  implications  of  early  marriage,  love  and 
romance,  preparation  for  marriage,  sex  education, 
marital  adjustment,  and  parenthood.37 

It  has  been  estimated  that  in  1956  well  over 
100,000  students  were  enrolled  in  marriage  and 
family  courses  in  American  colleges  and  uni- 
versities.33 Although  this  is  a  sizable  number,  it 
is  a  small  fraction  of  the  2.7  million  undergraduate 
students  in  American  institutions  of  higher 
education  at  that  time.33  Less  is  known  about  the 
availability  and  use  of  instruction  in  secondary 
schools.  Hill  reports  that  homemaking  education 
is  annually  elected  by  more  than  1.5  million  girls 
and  that  more  than  50,000  boys  take  some  work  in 
homemaking  each  year.40 

ATTEMPTS  TO  ASSESS  EFFECTIVENESS 
OF  EDUCATION  FOR  FAMILY  LIFE 

After  reviewing  nearly  two  dozen  studies  on  the 
results  of  parent-education  efforts,  Brim  finds  that 
the  results  have  been  inconclusive.  Of  the  three 
studies  using  control  groups  and  thereby  best 
designed  to  produce  conclusive  findings,  the  first 
sees  an  increment  in  the  knowledge  of  parents  but 
no  change  in  their  attitudes,  the  second  reports 
definite  improvement  in  attitudes,  and  the  third 
reveals  "no  improvement  on  one  attitude  measure, 

*  Robert  O.  Blood,  Jr.*  A  Teacher's  Manual  for  Use  with  "Antic- 
ipating Your  Marriage"  {New  York:  Free  Press.  1S56),  pp.  5-7, 
K  Reuben  Hill,  "Education  for  Marriage  and  Parenthood  in  the 
United  States,"  paper  presented  at  the  Social  Scientists*  Ad- 
visory Meeting  sponsored  by  the  Social  Security  Administration 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  June 
20,  i960,  p.  12. 

"Jndson  T,  Landis,  '"Hie  Teaching  of  Marriage  and  Family 
Courses  in  Colleges,"  Marriage  and  Family  Living,  ZL:  36-49 
(1959). 

»*  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Trends  (Washington,  B.C.: 
U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  1960),  p.  5ft. 
«*Loc.cft 
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a  significant  improvement  on  subscales  of  another, 
and  a  change  paralleled  by  change  in  the  control 
group  on  still  a  third.*'41  This  confusing  state  of 
affairs  leads  Brim  to  assert:  "The  issue  of  how 
effective  is  parent  education  in  changing  parents 
or  children  therefore  remains  unresolved  at 
present."42 

HOW  SCIENTIFIC  HAVE  BEEN 
THE  ADVICE  GIVERS? 

As  a  society  becomes  urban  and  industrial,  it 
substitutes  rational  knowledge  for  traditional 
wisdom.  In  American  society  it  is  the  expert 
rather  than  the  elder  who  is  regarded  as  having 
authoritative  knowledge.  We  have  been  examin- 
ing the  advice  parents  have  been  receiving  since 
1820,  and  presumably  this  advice  has  been  based 
upon  the  opinions  of  experts.  Then,  one  may  ask, 
if  the  advice  has  been  based  on  expert  knowledge, 
why  have  there  been  such  violent  swings  in  the 
advice  given? 

To  summarize  what  we  are  referring  to  as 
swings  of  the  pendulum  let  us  note  (1)  the  swing 
from  tender  indulgence  around  1890  to  regulated 
sternness  around  1900-1920,  (2)  the  swing  back  to 
indulgence  around  1935-1945,  and  it  looks  as 
though  we  are  justified  in  adding  (3)  a  more 
recent  return  toward  sternness. 

As  we  have  indicated,  three  elements  enter  into 
the  content  of  the  advice:  the  presuppositions 
about  original  nature,  the  kind  of  adult  desired, 
and  the  understanding  as  to  the  principles  by 
which  the  desired  type  of  adult  is  molded  from  the 
available  raw  material.  Presumably  a  significant 
change  in  any  of  the  three  would  result  in  a 
marked  change  in  the  advice.  To  this  writer  it 
appears  there  has  been  least  change  in  the  type 
of  adult  desired,  in  other  words,  he  should  be 

«Orville  G.  Brim,  Jr.,  Education  /or  Child  Rearing  (New  York: 
Russel  Sage,  1959),  p.  311. 

42  Ibid.,  p.  312,  Hill  points  out  that  functional  courses  in  mar- 
riage education  point  to  changes  in  the  student  himself, 
whereas  in  parent  education  it  is  expected  that  the  instruction 
of  the  parent  will  be  reflected  in  the  behavior  or  attitudes 
of  the  children  of  the  student.  Since  the  former  course  has 
the  more  modest  task,  Hill  continues,  it  should  be  expected,  that 
it  should  be  easier  to  demonstrate  that  it  is  followed  by  change. 
Indeed,  Hill  seems  to  believe  change  Is  demonstrated  although 
he  seems  also  to  admit  that  studies  done  so  far  are  generally 
not  adequate  in  design  to  show  convincing  results.— Hill,  "Edu- 
cation for  Marriage  and  Parenthood  in  the  United  States,"  pp. 
31-37.  This  calls  to  mind  the  young  matron,  married  six  years, 
who  applied  to  a  marriage  counseling  service  because  of  the 
extreme  unhappiness  she  was  experiencing  in  her  marriage 
and  who  expressed  total  mystification  as  to  how  she  could 
have  made  such  a  mess  of  her  marriage  since  she  bad  received 
an  "A*'  in  her  college  course  on  marriage. 


responsible,  hard  working,  moral,  and  so  on.  It 
is  true  that  there  have  been  some  changes,  such 
as  the  evaluation  of  spontaneity  —  disapproved, 
officially  at  least,  in  Puritan  culture  and  approved, 
officially  at  least,  in  contemporary  middle-class 
culture  —  but  there  appears  to  be  a  large  core  of 
middle-class  ethic  on  which  all  generations  have 
agreed.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  seen  that 
there  has  been  a  marked  shift  in  the  conception  of 
original  nature,  and  it  is  plausible  that  much  of 
the  variation  in  advice  resulted  from  varying  con- 
ceptions as  to  whether  the  human  infant  was  a 
little  devil  or  a  little  angel  or  in  some  intermediate 
category. 

The  most  obvious  place  for  science  to  play  a 
role  in  advice  giving  is  with  respect  to  the  last  of 
the  three  elements  —  the  principles  by  which  the 
desired  type  of  adult  is  created  from  the  raw 
material.  Here  we  are  posing  a  broad  problem  in 
behavioral  science:  to  account  for  the  child's 
subsequent  behavior  in  terms  of  variation  in  his 
previous  experiences.  If  we  take  the  publication 
of  William  James's  Principles  of  Psychology  in 
1890  as  one  of  the  events  heralding  the  birth  of 
behavioral  science  in  America,43  then  the  first 
seventy  years  of  the  period  covered  by  our 
survey,  the  period  from  1820  to  1890,  lacked  any 
psychology  or  sociology  to  offer  principles  on 
which  to  base  advice.  Although  there  were 
scholars  who  were  developing  the  relevant  sec- 
tors of  psychology,  social  psychology,  and 
sociology  from  1890  on,  the  first  scientist  to  make 
a  major  impact  was  the  psychologist  Watson  in 
the  192Q*s.  Thus  the  only  really  scientific  impact, 
or  the  only  period  during  which  there  was  im- 
pact by  persons  thought  to  be  scientists,  was  over 
the  years  following  1920. 

It  is  in  the  period  since  1920  that  disputes  over 
child-rearing  procedures  have  become  most  vio- 
lent. In  the  last  chapter  it  was  noted  that  such 
psychologists  as  Watson  and  Anderson  expressed 
views  that  were  in  fundamental  disagreement  with 
those  of  such  psychoanalysts  as  Kibble  and  Spitz 
as  to  the  principles  involved  in  converting  the 
human  infant  into  the  socialized  adult.  At  that 
point  this  question  was  posed:  Should  we  come 
away  with  a  completely  agnostic  point  of  view, 
or  is  there  a  tenable  alternative  to  saying  that  we 
know  nothing?  At  this  juncture  it  seems  correct 
to  say  that  if  one  insists  upon  a  high  order  of 
scientifically  respectable  evidence  before  he  will 

**  At  that  time  in  Europe  Freud  was  at  work  on  the  manuscript 
that  was  to  be  published  as  Studies  on  Hysteria;  the  develop- 
ment of  psychoanalysis  was  in  its  fetal  period. 
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Figure  1  •  The  Watsonian  View 
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accept  a  belief,  agnosticism  is  the  only  correct 
belief.  Our  available  evidence  is  simply  not  good 
enough  to  accept  any  other  view. 

The  present  writer  would  propose  reserving 
judgment  (which  implies  momentary  acceptance 
of  the  agnostic  attitude)  but  entertaining  a  hy- 
pothesis that  undertakes  to  reconcile  some  of  the 
seemingly  contradictory  evidence  and  claims. 
First,  let  us  try  to  recapitulate  simply  the 
Watsonian  view,  then  that  of  Ribble  and  Spitz, 
and  finally  see  whether  or  not  these  views  can  be 
reconciled. 

Earlier  in  the  present  chapter  we  noted  that 
Watson  advised  against  picking  up  a  crying  infant 
because  to  do  so  would  reinforce  the  crying  and 
would  result  in  increasing  the  frequency  with 
which  the  child  would  cry  thereafter.  Let  us 
speak  of  the  maternal  act  of  handling  the  infant 
in  this  way,  giving  tactile  contact,  and  so  on, 
with  the  loose  and  undefined  term  "mothering."4* 
Let  us  think  of  the  infant's  crying  as  a  manifesta- 
tion of  dependence.  We  may  well  be  going 
beyond  what  Watson  would  have  subscribed  to, 
but  it  seems  in  the  spirit  of  his  theorizing  to 
represent  the  relation  between  "mothering"  and 
the  child's  independence  by  the  regression  line  in 
Figure  1,  where  it  is  seen  that  as  "mothering" 
increases,  the  independence  of  the  child  di- 
minishes. Levy's  study  of  maternally  over- 
protected  boys  can  be  interpreted  as  consistent 
with  this  relationship.45 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  Ribble-Spitz  point  of 
view.  Here  it  is  argued  that  unless  the  child  is 
given  a  good  deal  of  "mothering,"  he  will  remain 
apathetic,  undeveloped,  sick,  and  dependent, 

"It  is  seen  that  bothering"  refers  more  to  physical  contact 

than  to  feeding;  we  might  speak  of  it  as  aonaufritiwe  purtur- 

ance, 

«D.  M.  Levy,  Motenwl  Overprotection  {New  York; 

University  Press,  1343). 


Perhaps  we  are  oversimplifying  the  views  of  these 
writers  in  Figure  2,  but  it  would  appear  to 
follow  from  their  analyses  that  there  should  be  a 
positive  correlation  between  "mothering"  and  the 
independence  of  the  child.  Harlow's  fascinating 
experiments  with  monkeys  can  be  interpreted  as 
providing  some  convincing  evidence  for  the 
Ribble-Spitz  thesis.  After  subjecting  some  infant 
monkeys  to  "wire  mothers"  (unpadded  frames 
giving  milk  and  warmth)  and  others  to  "cloth 
mothers"  (frames  giving  milk  and  warmth  and 
covered  with  sponge  rubber  and  terry  cloth), 
Harlow  found  that  the  latter  monkeys  responded 
with  greater  "security"  to  strange  objects  than 
did  the  former.46 

Comparison  of  Figures  1  and  2  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  flatly  contradict  each  other. 
Yet  it  is  possible  that  both  can  be  correct  if  it 
is  understood  that  they  apply  to  different  values 
or  ranges  of  "mothering."  Recalling  that  Ribble 
and  Spitz,  because  of  their  being  psychiatrists, 
are  more  likely  to  see  extreme  and  morbid  cases, 
we  may  hypothesize  that  they  were  observing  an 
extremely  low  level  of  "mothering"  —  a  lower 
level  than  Watson  had  in  mind  —  and  perhaps 
when  "mothering"  is  at  such  a  low  level,  the 
relationship  they  speak  of  does  obtain.*7  In  other 

*  Harry  F.  Harlow,  "The  Nature  of  Love,"  American  Psycholo- 
gist. 13:  873-685  (1958}. 

47  From  the  clinical  point  of  view  Wolf  eastern  writes:  "We 
have  slowly  came  to  realize  .  .  .  that  insights  which  are  based 
on  trauma,  failure,  casualties  o!  all  sorts  are  at  best  only  half 
the  story;  that  we  can  make  no  complete  plans  without  a 
second  set  o!  insights  based  on  blessing,  gift,  success,  upon 
a  study  of  those  happy  combinations  which  produce  some- 
thing more  than  mere  'adjustment1;  and  that  from  experience 
the  growing  child  gains  not  only  wounds  and  vulnerabilities 
but  also  extra  strengths  and  blessings."— Waif  ens  tein,  "ImpH- 
catkms  of  lB2i#h*~~0,"  in  Meed  and  Wolfenstein,  op.  cit..  p. 
451.  Witk  a  line  drawing  of  two  signs  reading  "Paasyvete  Pri- 
mary School  pafanis)"  and  "Chimneys  Cleaned,"  Punch 
the  trend  as  follows:  "A  psyt&otogisi  has  discovered  that 

is  not  always  enough  to  train  children  wp  ia 
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Figure  3  *  The  "Reconciliation" 

words,  we  are  proposing  that  the  range  of 
"mothering"  over  which  Watson  was  generalizing 
was  much  higher.  Accordingly,  let  us  combine 
these  two  ideas  by  putting  the  Watsonian  and 
the  Ribble-Spitz  views  end-to-end  in  Figure  3. 
The  solid  straight  line  on  the  left  of  this  figure 
represents  the  Ribble-Spitz  view,  and  the  solid 
straight  line  on  the  right  represents  the  Watsonian 
view.  The  dotted  line  superimposed  on  the  two 
straight  lines  represents  a  hypothetical  curvilinear 
relationship  whereby  with  middling  "mothering" 
the  child  achieves  maximum  independence,  but 
with  very  little  or  very  much  he  remains  highly 
dependent.48 

SUMMARY 

In  this  country  Spock  and  Pierre  the  Pelican 
have  replaced  grandmother  as  the  repository  of 


paths  of  virtue,  and  may  need  'primary  negative  reinforcement' 
—  that  is  to  say  spanking.  This  is  another  ripple  in  the  returning 
tide  of  Victorian  Uliberalism.  I  suppose  it  won't  be  long  before 
we  find  psychologists  recommending  fagging,  compulsory  games , 
and  eventually  child  labour,  all  softened  of  course  by  new 
names.  I  suggest,  respectively,  'organisational  stratification 
practice/  'physico-social  integration*  and  *adult  economic 
responsibility  acceptance  imitation.'  "  —  "Charivaria,"  Punch, 
May  9, 1962,  p.  703. 

46  Sears  has  advanced  a  similar  curvilinear  hypothesis  con- 
cerning the  relation  between  maternal  affection  and  the  child's 
identification  with  the  mother.  He  hypothesizes  that  the  identi- 
fication of  the  child  with  the  mother  will  be  stronger  (1)  the 
greater  the  degree  of  affectionate  nurture  given  by  the  mother, 

(2)  the  more  the  child  is  required  to  substitute  for  her,  and 

(3)  the  more   the  mother  uses  the  withdrawal  of  love  as  a 
disciplinary  technique.  To  reconcile  an  apparent  paradox  be- 
tween  (1)   on  the  one  hand  and   (2)   and   (3)   on  the   other, 
it  may  be  reasoned  as  follows:  if  mother  is  always  gratifying, 
there  will  be  no  opportunity  for  the  child  to  enact  maternal 
behaviors;  if  she  is  never  gratifying,  the  child  has  no  instiga- 
tion to  act  like  her.— R.  R.  Sears,  "Identification  as  a  Form 
of  Behavioral  Development,"  in  D.  B.  Harris  {ed.},  The  Concept 
of  Development  (Minneapolis:  University  of  Minnesota  Press, 
1957),  pp.  14S-161. 


wisdom  as  to  how  a  young  mother  should  rear  her 
children.  This  signifies  some  degree  of  transfer 
from  the  family  of  the  function  of  transmitting 
wisdom  concerning  the  content  of  familial  and, 
especially,  parental  roles.  Advice  in  popular 
media  has  been  traced  back  to  1820.  Over  the 
century  and  a  half  there  have  been  quite  pro- 
nounced changes  in  the  advice  given  as  to  the 
best  procedures  to  be  followed  in  rearing  children, 
including  the  care  of  infants.  Although  at  any  one 
time  there  were  conflicting  views,  there  was  also 
a  dominant  point  of  view  that  emphasized  in- 
dulgence in  1890,  antiseptic  aloofness  in  1925,  in- 
dulgent "mothering"  in  1945,  and  subsequently 
rediscovered  the  rights  of  parents  as  the  pendulum 
once  again  swung  away  from  the  indulgent 
extreme. 

Our  concern  has  not  been  with  trying  to  de- 
termine which  ideas  were  "right"  or  "wrong"  but 
to  understand  how  "expert"  advice  can  be  subject 
to  such  fluctuations.  It  is  likely  that  assumptions 
concerning  the  nature  of  original  nature  influenced 
the  content  of  the  advice.  Thus  to  the  Puritans 
the  infant  was  an  immoral  little  creature  and 
socialization  centered  on  the  problem  of  "breaking 
the  spirit"  of  the  child.  In  recent  times  it  has 
been  customary  to  distinguish  between  the  "tradi- 
tional" (or  "old")  and  the  "developmental"  (or 
"new")  points  of  view  in  child  development. 
With  the  former  point  of  view  the  parent  is 
assumed  to  be  wiser  than  the  child  and  to  exercise 
considerable  direction  with  the  child;  with  the 
latter  it  is  assumed  that  the  child  will  flourish  if 
allowed  more  or  less  freely  to  develop  his  poten- 
tialities, especially  for  creativity  and  spontaneity. 
More  recently  authorities  have  been  advising  that 
to  foster  the  child's  feelings  of  security  it  is 
advisable  to  modify  the  "new"  developmental 
view  by  subtracting  a  bit  of  the  indulgence  and 
adding  a  little  more  discipline.  This  "new-new" 
view  can  be  seen  as  a  return  to  an  earlier  position 
justified  in  modern  phrasing. 

Even  though  we  interpret  some  of  the  variation 
in  advice  giving  as  the  consequence  of  differences 
in  assumption  about  original  nature,  it  is  clear  that 
differences  as  to  principles  of  child  development 
have  existed  among  writers  recognized  as  authori- 
tative. Since  it  seems  unlikely  that  skilled  and 
intelligent  researchers  are  totally  wrong  in  their 
perceptions,  the  present  chapter  has  closed  with 
a  hypothesis  that  attempts  to  reconcile  a  set  of 
seemingly  inconsistent  views  on  the  consequences 
of  "mothering." 
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the  Child*1 

William  H.  Sewell 


In  recent  years  social  scientists  have  been  investi- 
gating the  effects  of  early  childhood  experiences  on 
the  development  of  personality  structure.  Freudian 
characterology,  with  its  genetic  and  biological  ori- 
entation, stresses  the  influence  of  the  formative 
years  of  infancy  and  childhood  on  the  shaping  of 
adult  personality. 

Members  of  the  Freudian  school  of  thought  have 
elaborated  systems  of  infant  care  which  are  be- 
lieved to  result  in  well-adjusted  personalities  in 
adulthood.  For  the  most  part  these  systems  of  "best 
care,"  e.g.,  permissiveness  in  weaning,  toilet  train- 
ing, and  control  behavior,  are  formulated  from  the 
study  of  selected  clinical  cases  rather  than  on  the 
basis  of  random  samples,  and  are  characterized  by 
the  absence  of  adequate  controls  and  systematic 
observation.  The  usual  practice  is  to  make  clinical 
reports  of  adults  who  as  a  rule  are  in  need  of  some 
psychiatric  care.  Data  are  obtained  through  recon- 
struction of  past  histories  of  individuals,  with  em- 
phasis on  the  periods  of  infancy  and  childhood. 
Even  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances  such 
data  are  likely  to  be  erroneous.  Moreover,  clinically 
treated  cases  may  differ  greatly  from  nonclmical 
ones  in  the  manner  of  infant  care  and  training. 

In  the  following  selection  Professor  Sewefl  tests 
the  general  hypothesis  that  personality  configura- 
tions of  children  who  have  been  subjected  to  varying 
child-rearing  methods  do  not  differ  significantly  from 
one  another.  His  approach  to  the  problem  is  socio- 
logical; he  attempts  to  control  as  many  socio-cuitural 
variables  as  possible  and  to  approximate  exper- 
imental conditions.  One  hundred  and  sixty-two 

*  Reprinted  from  The  American  Journal  of  Sociology,  58  (1952), 
pp.  150-159  by  permission  of  The  University  of  Chicago  Press, 
1  This  paper  was  presented  at  the  lllth  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Statistical  Association  at  a  session  sponsored  by 
the  Committee  on  Statistics  in  the  Social  Sciences,  lite  writer 
wishes  to  acknowledge  the  financial  assistance  of  the  Wisconsin 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  and  the  University  Research 
Committee,  fee  computational  assistance  of  fo*>  University  Com- 
puting Service,  and  the  statistical  assistance  of  William  L. 
Hansen. 


children  of  native-born  American  parents  were  in- 
tensively studied.  They  were  given  a  series  of  per- 
sonality tests,  and  other  data  were  obtained  from 
teachers1  ratings  and  interviews  with  parents.  Chi- 
square  tests  were  used  in  measuring  the  significance 
of  the  relationship  between  various  infant-training 
procedures  and  the  development  of  personality 
traits.  Professor  Sewell  acknowledges  the  limitations 
of  his  methods  but  indicates  that  his  hypothesis  is 
substantiated  by  his  findings.  He  suggests  that  fur- 
ther confirmation  or  repudiation  of  his  conclusions 
must  be  made  by  means  of  improved  empirical 
research  and  not  through  argumentation. 

In  view  of  Professor  Seweli's  findings,  what  fac- 
tors other  than  adherence  to  a  particular  method  of 
child  care  as  suggested  by  psychoanalytic  theory 
must  be  regarded  as  importantly  related  to  the 
development  of  unneurotic  personalities? 

In  recent  years  a  great  deal  has  been  written 
about  the  influence  of  child  training  on  personality 
formation  and  development.2  In  particular,  these 
writings  have  stressed  the  crucial  role  of  infant 
discipline  in  character  formation  and  personality 
adjustment.  As  Orlansky  has  pointed  out,  in 
general,  writers  of  this  conviction  have  taken  as 
proved  the  genetically  and  biologically  oriented 
psychoanalytic  assumption  that  the  specific 
channeling  of  infantile  physiological  urges  by 
parents  produces  specific  psychological  constella- 
tions in  the  individual.3  For  the  most  part  the 
evidence  brought  to  bear  on  these  assumptions  by 
the  psychoanalytic  school  has  been  based  on 
clinical  observations  of  adults,  with  subsequent 
reconstruction  of  training  experiences  as  an  in- 
fant, rather  than  on  empirical  studies  of  the  rela- 
tion between  observed  experiences  of  infancy  and 
personality  traits.4  The  danger  in  this  procedure 
is  that  the  reconstruction  of  infant  experiences 

*  No  attempt  will  be  made  here  to  review  the  literature.  K.  R. 
Sears   has   surveyed   objective   studies   designed    to   test   psy- 
choanalytic theory  in  his  Survey  of  Objective  Studies  of  Psy- 
choanalytic   Concepts    (New    York:    Social    Science    Research 
Council,  1943}   and  in  his  "Experimental  Analysis   of  Psycho- 
analytic  Phenomena'*   in   f.   McV,    Hunt,   Personality  and  the 
Behavior  Disorders  (New  York:  Ronald  Press,  1944).  The  perti- 
nent empirical  studies  are  well  summarized  in  an  article  by 
Harold  Orlansky,  "Infant  Care  and  Personality,*'  Psychological 
Bulletin,  No.  46  0anuaiy,  1949} ,  pp.  1-48.    Since  that  time  a 
significant   empirical   study    has   been   published    by    John    R. 
Thurston  and   Paul  H.   Mussen,   "Infant  Feeding  Gratification 
and  Adotlt  Personality,*'  Journal  of  Personality.  XIX  (Jane,  1951), 
443-458.  A.  R.  Lindesmith  and  A.  L,  Strauss  have  made  a  critical 
review  of  the  literature  on  culture  and  personality  in   their 
"Critique  of  Culture-Personality  Writings,"  American  Sociological 
Review,  XV  (October,  I960},  $87-000. 

*  A  more  sociological  position  is  outlined  in  a  paper  by  Robert 
F.  Winch,  '"The  Study  of  Personality  in  the  Family  Setting.* 
Social  Forces  XXVUI  (March,  1060),  310-318. 

*  Se«  Oriansky,  op,  dt,  pp.  1^2, 
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may  be  erroneous,  and  even  if  not  there  is  no 
way  of  knowing  that  those  who  are  clinically 
treated  differ  from  the  general  population  in  the 
infant  training  they  have  undergone.  The  lack  of 
attention  to  alternative  hypotheses,  to  negative 
evidence,  and  to  adequate  statistical  and  ex- 
perimental techniques  and  standards  means  in  the 
final  analysis  that  the  psychoanalytic  assumptions 
have  not  been  adequately  tested,  much  less 
scientifically  established  by  the  psychoanalytic 
group. 

This  has  in  no  way  deterred  certain  writers 
from  ascribing  the  main  features  of  the  character 
structure  and  culture  of  whole  societies  to  specific 
infant  disciplines  supposedly  common  in  that 
society.5  Even  more  serious,  many  pediatricians, 
clinical  psychologists,  family  counselors,  and 
other  practitioners  have  accepted  psychoanalytic 
theory  on  faith  and  have  strongly  advocated 
systems  of  infant  care  which  they  believe  follow 
logically  from  the  Freudian  position.  Thus  they 
emphasize  breast  feeding,  a  prolonged  period  of 
nursing,  gradual  weaning,  a  self-demand  nursing 
schedule,  easy  and  late  bowel  and  bladder  train- 
ing, frequent  mothering,  freedom  from  restraint, 
freedom  from  punishment,  sleeping  with  the  child, 
and  so  on.  They  have  assumed  that  these  prac- 
tices will  promote  the  growth  of  secure  and 
turn  euro  tic  personalities. 

Recently,  critics  of  the  psychoanalytic  position 
have  reviewed  the  empirical  evidence  from  a 
number  of  studies,  most  of  which  were  either  not 
designed  to  test  the  influence  of  infant  training  on 
personality  or  were  not  adequate  to  test  the  rela- 
tionship. Orlansky  in  his  critical  study  of  existing 
empirical  research  concluded  that  there  are  rela- 
tively few  studies  which  systematically  explore 
the  relationship  between  infant  discipline  and 
personality,  that  the  data  available  are  of 
questionable  value,  but  that  the  evidence  permits 
a  negative  conclusion  as  to  the  effect  of  infant- 
training  practices  on  personality.6  Lindesmith  and 
Strauss  concluded  from  their  study  of  the  culture- 
personality  literature  that  the  effects  of  infant 
experience  on  personality  are  undemonstrated.7 
This  was  essentially  the  position  to  which  the 
writer  had  come  when  this  study  was  undertaken. 

B  See  particularly  the  following:  G.  Gorer,  The  American  People 
(1948);   Erik   H.    Erickson,    "Childhood   and  Tradition   in   Two 
American  Tribes/1  in  Clyde  Kluckhohn  and  Henry  A.  Murray, 
Personality,  in  Nature,  Society,  and  Culture  (New  York:  Alfred 
A.  Knopf,  1948);  and  Weston  LaBarre,  "Some  Observations  on 
Character  Structure  in  the  Orient,'*  Psychiatry,  VHI  (1945),  319- 
342,   and  IX    (1946),  375-395. 
ftOp,   cit.,  p.  2. 
7  Op.  cit.,  pp.  596-599. 


Dissatisfaction  with  the  scientific  adequacy  of 
the  existing  studies  prompted  me  to  obtain  de- 
tailed data  on  various  aspects  of  infant-training 
practices  in  a  field  study  of  social  factors  and 
personality  adjustment  which  was  begun  in  1947. 
The  purpose  of  the  present  paper  is  to  report 
the  results  of  this  study  which  bear  directly  on 
the  relationship  between  the  actual  infant  train- 
ing of  a  group  of  children  and  their  personality 
adjustments  and  traits,  as  indicated  by  scores  on 
pencil-and-paper  and  projective  personality  tests, 
ratings  by  teachers,  and  behavioral  information 
gained  from  interviews  with  their  mothers. 

THE  STUDY  DESIGN 

The  data  for  this  study  consist  of  detailed  in- 
formation on  the  infant-training  experiences  of 
162  farm  children  of  old  American  stock  and  the 
results  of  their  ratings  on  various  personality 
measures.  In  the  design  of  the  study  an  attempt 
was  made  to  approximate  experimental  conditions 
by  the  prior  control  of  several  factors  believed  to 
be  associated  with  personality  adjustment.  Thus 
diverse  cultural  influences  were  eliminated  by  se- 
lecting only  children  of  old  American  cultural 
backgrounds  in  a  predominantly  old  American 
community.  By  selecting  children  from  a  single 
occupational  group  (farm  children),  occupational 
and  socio-economic  influences  were  roughly  con- 
trolled. Age  was  held  constant  by  selecting  only 
children  in  the  age  group,  five  to  six.  Personal- 
social  experiences  were  in  some  measure  con- 
trolled by  the  selection  of  children  who  had  not 
yet  been  subject  to  the  socializing  effects  of 
school.  Only  the  children  of  unbroken  and  never 
broken  unions  were  selected;  consequently,  dis- 
rupted family  situations  could  not  affect  the  find- 
ings. It  was  not  possible  to  control  other  factors 
which  might  have  influenced  the  results,  because 
of  the  difficulty  and  costs  of  obtaining  a  large 
enough  sample  to  permit  the  type  of  statistical 
treatment  planned;  but  even  this  rough  approach 
to  experimental  conditions  should  make  feasible  a 
much  more  rigorous  and  satisfactory  testing  of  the 
relationship  between  infant-training  and  personal- 
ity than  has  been  possible  to  date. 

The  data  on  the  infant-training  practices  which 
the  children  had  undergone  were  obtained  from  a 
personal  interview  with  the  mother.  The  inter- 
view was  conducted  in  the  home  of  the  child  by 
a  highly  trained  interviewer,  using  guided  inter- 
viewing techniques.  Great  attention  was  given 
to  the  planning  and  execution  of  the  field  inter- 
views, so  that  dependable  data  would  be  forth- 
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Table  1. 


Practices 

No.  of 
Cases 

Definition 

Manner  of  nursing: 
Bottle  fed 
Breast  fed 

43* 
60 

Exclusively  bottle  fed  from  birth  to  weaning 
Exclusively  breast  fed  from  birth  to  weaning 

Nursing  schedule: 
Regular 
Self-demand 

110 
52 

Nursed  on  a  regular  time  schedule 
Nursed  on  a  self-demand  basis 

Weaning: 
Abrupt 
Gradual 

23 
139 

Child  abruptly  taken  from  bottle  or  breast  feeding  and  shifted  to  other  foods 
Child  gradually  shifted  from  bottle  or  breast  feeding  over  to  other  foods 

Bowel  training: 
Early 
Late 

95 
67 

Began  before  the  child  was  1  2  months  old 
Began  after  the  child  was  1  2  months  old 

Bladder  training: 
Early 
Late 

80 
82 

Began  before  the  child  was  1  2  months  old 
Began  after  the  child  was  1  2  months  old 

Punishment  for  toilet 
accidents: 
Punished 
Not  punished 

92 
70 

Physical  or  verbal  punishment  for  bowel  and  bladder  accidents 
No  physical  or  verbal  punishment  for  bowel  and  bladder  accidents 

Sleep  security: 
Low 
High 

119 
43 

Slept  alone  during  first  year  of  life 
Slept  with  mother  during  first  year  of  life 

*  Fifty-nine  cases  are  excluded 

from  the 

analysis  of  this  item  because  they  experienced  both  bottle  and  breast  feeding* 

coming  from  the  mothers.8  The  interview  actually 
covered  many  aspects  of  parent-child  relations, 
family  relations,  community  relations,  and  family 
structure,  hut  particular  attention  was  focused  on 
the  personal-social  experiences  of  the  child  under 
study  —  especially  in  relation  to  the  specific  train- 
ing he  had  undergone  during  infancy  and  early 
childhood  and  to  his  personal  adjustments  in  the 
family  situation. 

The  data  from  these  interviews  were  coded  and 
punched  on  IBM  cards.  Examination  of  the 
schedules  and  preliminary  analysis  indicated  that 
adequate  data  were  available  on  the  following 
specific  infant-training  practices:  manner  of  nurs- 
ing, nursing  schedule,  weaning,  bowel  training  and 
bladder  training,  punishment  for  toilet  accidents, 
and  sleep  security.  Included  in  this  list  are  most 
of  the  practices  to  which  major  attention  has  been 
given  in  the  literature.  They  were  defined  as 
shown  in  Table  1. 

The  personality  data  are  of  three  types:  P3  over- 
all ratings  of  personality  adjustment  based  on 

8  For  a  fall  discussion  of  the  field  techniques  and  the  factors 
covered  in  the  interview  see  waHam  H<  Sewell,  "Field  Tech- 
niques in  Social  Psychological  Study  In  a  Rural  Community," 
American  Sociological  Review,  XTV  (December,  1949),  738-726. 


scores  on  standardized  and  unstandardized  per- 
sonality tests  of  both  the  paper-and-pencil  and  the 
projective  types;  (2)  scores  or  ratings  on  per- 
sonality components  derived  from  the  personality 
adjustment  tests;  (3)  personality  behavioral  mani- 
festations, based  on  interviews  with  the  mothers 
or  on  teachers'  ratings  of  the  child's  behavior. 
These  data  were  obtained  from  tests  administered 
by  a  trained  clinician,  who  tested  the  children 
early  during  their  first  year  in  school,  from 
teachers'  ratings  of  the  child,  and  from  informa- 
tion supplied  by  the  mother  in  the  course  of  the 
original  interview. 

The  principal  measures  of  personality  used  in 
the  study  were  the  California  Test  of  Personality 
(Primary  Form  A),  the  Ford  modification  of  the 
Haggerty-Olson-Wickman  Behavior  Rating  Scale, 
the  Wisconsin  Test  of  Personality,  and  a  General 
Adjustment  Index  developed  from  the  interview 
data.  The  California  Test  of  Personality  is  a 
widely  used  paper-and-pencil  test  for  children  of 
this  age,*  It  consists  of  96  items  which  are 

*  For  a  description  of  tfcfo  test,  including  its  standardiz&tknai 
and  a  review  of  studies  in  which  it  has  been  used,  see  Goli/ornia 
Test  of  Personality:  Summary  of  Investigations  No.  %  (Loo 
Angeles,  Calif,:  California  Test  Bureau,  1947);  and  L.  P.  Tttotpe, 
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grouped  under  12  components,  6  of  which  pro- 
duce a  self-adjustment  score  and  the  remaining 
6  a  social  adjustment  score.  The  12  component 
indexes  commonly  have  been  used  for  trait  or 
component  analysis.  The  Ford  modification  of  the 
Haggerty-Olson-Wickman  Behavior  Rating  Scale 
consists  of  several  of  the  more  important  ratings 
made  by  the  child's  teacher  on  acceptance  of 
authority,  reaction  to  frustration,  self-assertive- 
ness,  emotional  responses,  and  school  behavior.10 
The  Wisconsin  Test  of  personality  is  a  projective 
test  which  was  developed  by  Mary  Simpson  for 
use  on  children  in  the  age  group  six  to  ten.11  It 
consists  of  10  unstructured  \vater-color  pictures 
(similar  to  TAT  cards)  about  which  the  child  is 
asked  to  tell  a  story.  This  story  is  taken  down 
verbatim  by  the  clinician,  and  the  resulting  proto- 
cols are  scored  according  to  a  ''need-press" 
system  in  essentially  the  same  fashion  as  the  TAT. 
In  this  study  the  protocols  were  "blind-scored"  by 
the  author  of  the  test.  The  General  Adjustment 
Index  is  a  crude  rating  constructed  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  study  from  data  available  from  the 
interview  with  the  mother-  It  consists  of  informa- 
tion on  the  child's  nervous  symptoms  and  emo- 
tional adjustments  in  the  family  situation.  Sub- 
scores  on  nervous  symptoms  and  emotional 
adjustments  are  available  also  from  this  index, 
and  the  single  behavioral  items  may  be  exam- 
ined separately  as  personality  behavior  mani- 
festations. 

From  the  tests,  their  components,  and  the  in- 
dividual items,  it  is  possible  to  extract  a  number 
of  personality  assessments  for  the  children  in- 
cluded in  the  study.  These  fall  into  the  three 
groups  shown  in  Table  2. 

W.  W.  Clark,  and  E.  W.  Tiegs,  Manual  of  Direction:  California 
Test  of  Personality  —  Primary  Series  (Los  Angeles:  California 
Test  Bureau,  1947}.  Although  its  validity  is  not  established,  this 
test  has  been  widely  used  in  sociological  studies.  It  has  recently 
been  employed  in  a  study  of  rural  children  in  Ohio  by  A.  R. 
Mangus.  See  especially  his  "Personality  Adjustment  of  Rural 
and  Urban  Children,"  American  Sociological  Review,  XIII  (Octo- 
ber, 1948),  566-5751  see  also  Joseph  Jacobson's  articles  on  the 
validity  of  this  test:  "A  Mutual  Validation  of  Personality  Tests," 
Journal  of  Social  Psychology,  XXH  (1945),  195-202,  and  "The 
Relative  Effectiveness  of  Paper  and  Pencil  Tests,  Interview  and 
Ratings  as  Techniques  for  Personality  Evaluation,"  ibid.,  XXIII 
[1946],  35-54. 

ieSee  Mary  Ford,  The  Application  of  the  Rorschach  Test  to 
Young  Children  [Minneapolis:  University  of  Minnesota  Press, 
1946).  For  a  discussion  of  the  scale  see  M.  E.  Haggerty,  W.  C. 
Olson,  and  E.  K,  Wickman,  Scales  for  the  Study  of  Behavior 
Problems  and  Problem  Tendencies  in  Children  (New  York:  World 
Book  Co.,  1930}. 

11  This  test  has  not  been  published.  It  was  standardized  on  a 
sample  of  rural  and  urban  Wisconsin  children.  The  10  pictures 
were  selected  by  item-analysis  techniques  from  60  pictures  de- 
signed for  this  test. 


STATISTICAL  ANALYSIS 

Because  no  great  claim  can  be  made  for  either 
the  precision,  the  validity,  or  the  reliability  of 
any  of  the  personality  tests,  indexes,  or  items 
and  because  the  sample  size  is  not  great,  no 
attempt  is  made  in  this  study  to  use  any  of  them 
as  quantitative  measures.12  Rather,  each  is  used 
only  as  a  crude  indicator.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  the 
tests  and  components,  the  child's  score  on  each  of 
the  personality  indexes  was  computed,  an  array  of 
scores  was  cast  for  each  measure,  and  two  relative 
score  groups  of  approximately  equal  size  were 
established.13  The  only  assumption  made  was  that 
those  who  made  scores  or  ratings  in  the  top  half 
of  the  distribution  were  better  adjusted  as  a  group 
than  those  who  made  scores  which  placed  them 
in  the  lower  half  of  the  distribution.  Likewise, 
responses  on  the  individual  behavioral  items  were 
classified  simply  as  "Favorable"  or  "Unfavorable.11 
The  categories  derived  from  this  process  were 
then  punched  on  the  IBM  cards  containing  the 
infant-training  data. 

In  the  actual  statistical  analysis  the  association 
between  each  of  the  7  infant-training  practices  and 
each  of  the  46  personality  indicators  was  deter- 
mined by  applying  the  chi-square  test  to  the  four- 
fold tables  which  were  obtained  by  cross-sorting 
the  training  practice  responses  with  the  dichoto- 
mized personality  variables.  The  chi-square  test 
is,  of  course,  a  crude  test  of  significance  but 
probably  is  as  precise  as  the  data  justify.  The 
level  of  significance  set  for  this  study  is  the  5 
per  cent  level. 

THE  HYPOTHESES 

The  data  from  the  foregoing  analysis  make 
possible  the  testing  of  a  number  of  pertinent 
hypotheses  about  the  influence  of  infant  training 
on  personality  adjustment  In  fact,  in  the  strictest 
sense,  null  hypotheses  might  be  set  up  by  making 
a  separate  hypothesis  for  the  relationship  between 
each  training  item  and  each  personality  item. 

12  It  is  not  at  all  clear  what  the  theoretical  basis  has  been  for 
most  of  the  personality  tests  now  in  existence.  Many  have  been 
developed  to  distinguish  between  "neurotic"  and  "normal"  per- 
sons. To  my  knowledge,  no  test  has  been  developed  which  takes 
adequate  account  of  the  adjustment  of  the  individual  in  the  social 
roles  which  he  is  expected  to  play  in  the  particular  social  sys- 
tems in  which  he  functions.  In  my  opinion,  tests  of  this  type  are 
necessary  to  sociologically  relevant  studies  of  personality,  but, 
lacking  them,  existing  tests  must  be  used. 
33  It  was  not  possible  to  follow  this  procedure  with  the  Wiscon- 
sin Test  of  Personality.  Consequently,  only  those  children  whose 
protocols  indicated  disturbed  personalities  were  placed  in  the 
unfavorable  group,  and  all  others  were  classified  as  favorable. 
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Table  2. 


Genera!  Adjustment  Measures 

Total  adjustment  score*  Personality  adjustment  rating 

(Wisconsin  Test  of  Personality)! 

Social  adjustment  score*  Teachers'  rating  of  child's  adjustment^ 

Self-adjustment  score*  General  adjustment  index§ 


Self-reliance* 
Sense  of  personal  worth* 
Sense  of  personal  freedom* 
Feeling  of  belonging  * 
Withdrawing  tendencies* 
Nervous  symptoms* 
Social  standards* 


Components 

Social  skills* 
Antisocial  tendencies* 
Family  relations* 
School  relations* 
Community  relations* 
Nervous  symptoms§ 
Emotional  adjustment§ 


Behavior  Manifestations 


Aggression  (total}§ 

Argu?ng§ 

Fighting  § 

Temper  (extent) § 

Temper  (demonstration)  § 

Biting  nails  § 

Sucking  fingers  —  now§ 

Sucking  ringers  —  babyf 

Stuttering§ 

Fears§ 

Learning  to  talk§ 

Bashfulness§ 

Feelings  hurt§ 


Eating  frouble§ 

Penuriousness§ 

Acceptance  of  authority^ 

Self-assertiveness  | 

Reaction  to  frustration | 

Emotional  responses | 

School  behavior | 

Cry  ing  § 

Steep  disturbances! 

Cautiousness§ 

Cudd!ing§ 

Jealousy  § 

Happiness§ 


*  From  California  Test  of  Personality. 

•f  From  Wisconsin  Test  of  Personality. 

$  From  Ford  modification  of  the  Haggerfy-OIson-Wickman  Behavior  Rating  Scale, 

§  From  interview  with  child's  mother. 


However,  to  save  space  and  avoid  repetition,  one 
general  hypothesis  concerning  the  relation  of 
infant  training  to  personality  adjustments  and 
several  specific  hypotheses  concerning  the  rela- 
tion between  particular  training  practices  and 
personality  adjustment  were  formulated.  The 
general  hypothesis,  stated  in  the  null  form,  is  that 
the  personality  adjustment  and  traits  of  children 
who  have  undergone  varying  infant-training  ex- 
periences do  not  differ  significantly  from  each 
other.  The  specific  null  hypotheses  covering  each 
of  the  training  practices  are  stated  in  the  section 
on  results,  which  follows. 

RESULTS 

It  will  not  be  possible  because  of  space  limita- 
tions to  present  the  several  hundred  fourfold 
tables  upon  which  the  analysis  that  follows  was 
based*  However,  Table  3  contains  IB  summary 


form  all  the  significant  relations  that  were  found 
between  training  practices  and  the  various  in- 
dicators of  personality  adjustment  employed  in 
this  study.  A  supplement  to  this  paper  has  been 
prepared  which  gives  all  the  fourfold  tables  used 
to  test  the  hypotheses  of  the  study*  This  has  been 
filed  with  the  American  Documentation  Institute 
and  is  available  to  anyone  who  wishes  to  examine 
the  basic  tables.14 

On  the  basis  of  the  results  of  the  statistical 
tests,  the  first  specific  hypothesis  that  the  per- 
sonality adjustments  of  the  children  who  were 
breast  fed  do  not  differ  significantly  from  those 
of  the  children  who  were  bottle  fed  cannot  be 
rejected*  None  of  the  48  possible  chi-squares  is 
statistically  significant. 

**  For  tha  detailed  tables,  order  Document  3623  from  American 
Documentation  Institute,  1718  N  Street,  N.W.,  Washington  fl» 
B.C.,  remitting  $1.00  for  microfilm  (images  1  inch  high  on  stand- 
ard 35-mm.  motion-picture  film)  or  $1.50  for  photocopies  (6x8 
inches)  readable  without  optical  aid. 
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Table  3. 


Training  Practice  and  Indexes 

Indicators  of 
Personality  Adjustment 

X2 

P 

Self-demand  feeding  schedule 

Low  feeling  of  belonging* 

3.91 

0.05 

Gradual  weaning 
Gradual  weaning 

High  feeling  of  belonging* 
High  social  standards* 

5.83 
4.61 

0.02 
0.05 

Late  bowel  training 
Late  bowel  training 
Late  bowel  training 

Poor  school  relations* 
Good  temperf 
Little  nail  biting  f 

4.51 
9.26 
4.32 

0.05 
0.01 
0.05 

Late  bladder  training 

Little  nail  biting  f 

9.22 

0.01 

No  punishment  for  toilet  accidents 
No  punishment  for  toilet  accidents 
No  punishment  for  toilet  accidents 

High  social  adjustment* 
High  social  standards* 
Good  school  relations* 

8.76 
8.30 
6.74 

0.01 
0.01 
0.01 

High  sleep  security 
High  sleep  security 
High  sleep  security 
High  sleep  security 

Low  self-adjustment* 
Low  personal  freedom* 
Poor  family  relations* 
Sleep  disturbances! 

4.67 
5.87 
4.12 
3.93 

0.05 
0.02 
0.05 
0.05 

High  infantile  security 
High  infantile  security 

High  personal  freedom* 
Good  temper  | 

4.82 
4.03 

0.05 
0.05 

Favorable  torlef  training  factor 

Little  naif  biting  f 

6.71 

0.01 

Favorable  feeding  training  factor 

Poor  family  relations* 

6.03 

0.01 

*  From  California  Test  of  Personality, 
t  From  interview  with  the  child's  mother. 


Likewise,  the  second  specific  hypothesis  that  the 
personality  adjustments  of  the  children  who  were 
fed  on  a  self-demand  nursing  schedule  do  not 
differ  significantly  from  those  of  the  children  who 
were  fed  on  a  regular  schedule  cannot  be  rejected. 
On  the  basis  of  the  statistical  tests,  only  one 
association  is  significant  {see  Table  3).  The 
children  fed  on  a  self-demand  schedule  during 
infancy  have  significantly  lower  feelings  of 
belonging,  according  to  their  scores  on  this  com- 
ponent of  the  California  Test  of  Personality, 
than  do  those  fed  on  a  regular  schedule.  This  is 
contrary  to  the  relationship  expected  on  the  basis 
of  the  theory. 

The  third  specific  hypothesis  that  the  per- 
sonality adjustments  and  traits  of  the  children 
who  were  weaned  gradually  do  not  differ  signifi- 
cantly from  those  of  the  children  who  were 
weaned  abruptly  cannot  be  rejected  on  the  basis 
of  the  statistical  evidence  (see  Table  3).  Of  the 
46  chi-squares,  only  2  are  significant.  The 
children  who  were  weaned  gradually  make  a  more 
favorable  showing  on  the  social  standards  and 
feeling  of  belonging  components  of  the  California 
Test  of  Personality  than  do  the  children  who  were 
weaned  abruptly.  These  results  are  in  keeping 
with  the  prediction  that  one  would  make  on  the 


basis  of  the  theory.  However,  there  are  no  signifi- 
cant differences  on  any  of  the  other  measures. 

The  fourth  specific  hypothesis  that  the  person- 
ality adjustments  and  traits  of  the  children  whose 
induction  to  bowel  training  was  late  do  not  differ 
significantly  from  those  of  the  children  whose  in- 
duction was  early  likewise  must  not  be  rejected. 
Again  only  three  of  the  possible  chi-squares  are 
significant15  (see  Table  3).  Children  whose  in- 
duction to  bowel  training  was  late  made  a  less 
favorable  showing  on  the  school  relations  com- 
ponent of  the  California  Test  of  Personality,  had 
better  tempers,  and  were  less  likely  to  bite  their 
nails  than  those  whose  induction  was  early.  The 
latter  two  findings  are  in  keeping  with  the  theo- 
retical predictions,  but  the  first  is  not. 

The  fifth  hypothesis  that  the  personality  adjust- 
ments and  traits  of  the  children  whose  induction 

35  Some  readers  may  wonder  exactly  how  many  differences 
would  have  to  be  significant  before  the  null  hypothesis  would 
be  rejected.  Unfortunately,  there  is  no  accepted  standard  for 
rejection  of  the  null  hypothesis  in  situations  of  this  kind  where 
there  is  probably  some  Intel-correlation  between  the  variables 
but  where  in  no  sense  the  46  personality  indicators  can  be 
thought  of  as  measures  of  the  same  thing.  I  have  discussed  my 
results  with  several  mathematical  statisticians,  who  agree  that 
the  null  hypotheses  of  this  study  cannot  be  rejected  on  the  basis 
of  the  statistical  evidence,  but  none  of  them  has  been  willing 
to  set  an  unequivocal  standard. 
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to  bladder  training  was  late  do  not  differ  signifi- 
cantly from  those  of  the  children  whose  induction 
was  early  must  not  be  rejected.  There  is  only  one 
significant  chi-square  (see  Table  3).  Those  with 
late  bladder  training  were  less  likely  to  bite  their 
nails  than  those  with  early  bladder  training.  The 
association  is  in  the  expected  direction. 

The  sixth  hypothesis  that  the  personality  adjust- 
ments and  traits  of  the  children  who  were  not 
punished  for  toilet  training  accidents  do  not  differ 
significantly  from  those  of  the  children  who  were 
punished  must  not  be  rejected  (see  Table  3).  Only 
three  of  the  chi-squares  are  significant.  Those 
who  were  not  punished  for  toilet  training  acci- 
dents made  better  showings  in  the  social  adjust- 
ments, social  standards,  and  school  relations  com- 
ponents of  the  California  Test  of  Personality. 
These  results  are  in  keeping  with  the  prediction 
that  would  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  writings 
about  this  training  practice. 

The  seventh  hypothesis  that  the  personality  ad- 
justments of  the  children  who  slept  with  their 
mothers  during  infancy  do  not  differ  significantly 
from  those  of  the  children  who  did  not  sleep  with 
their  mothers  must  not  be  rejected  (see  Table  3). 
Four  of  the  possible  chi-squares  were  significant. 
The  children  who  slept  with  their  mothers  during 
infancy  made  significantly  poorer  showings  on  the 
self-adjustment,  personal  freedom,  and  family 
relations  components  of  the  California  Test  of 
Personality  and  suffered  more  sleep  disturbances 
than  did  those  who  slept  alone.  The  direction  of 
these  associations  is  contrary  to  what  would  be 
expected  on  the  basis  of  the  theory  but  are  the 
most  consistent  results  yet  found  in  the  study* 
Obviously,  they  contradict  the  claim  of  those  who 
hold  that  this  practice  promotes  secure  childhood 
personalities. 

Because  it  was  not  possible  on  the  basis  of  the 
analysis  to  reject  any  of  the  specific  null  hypothe- 
ses concerning  the  association  between  training 
experiences  and  personality  adjustments  and 
traits,  the  general  null  hypothesis  that  the  per- 
sonality adjustments  and  traits  of  the  children 
who  have  undergone  varying  infant-training  ex- 
periences do  not  differ  significantly  cannot  be  re- 
jected. However,  before  reaching  this  unequivocal 
conclusion,  it  was  decided  that  some  attempt 
should  be  made  to  determine  the  joint  effects  of 
the  several  infancy  experiences  on  personality 
adjustment.  Consequently,  a  crude  index  was 
developed  to  indicate  degree  of  infantile  security. 
This  index  was  based  on  the  simple  assumption 
that  the  combined  effects  of  the  various  training 
experiences  which  are  believed  to  be  favorable 


would  produce  a  more  favorable  infancy  than 
would  the  combined  effects  of  those  training  ex- 
periences which  are  assumed  to  be  unfavorable. 
In  arriving  at  the  index  scores,  one  point  was 
given  for  each  of  the  supposedly  favorable  infant- 
training  experiences,  and  a  total  was  computed. 
Following  the  procedure  used  throughout  the 
study,  the  resulting  distribution  was  approxi- 
mately halved,  to  produce  favorable  and  un- 
favorable categories,  and  46  fourfold  tables  were 
produced  relating  the  infantile  security  index  to 
the  personality  indicators.  This  made  possible 
the  testing  of  an  eighth  null  hypothesis  that  the 
personality  adjustments  and  traits  of  the  chil- 
dren whose  infantile  security  index  scores  are 
favorable  do  not  differ  significantly  from  those  of 
the  children  whose  scores  are  unfavorable.  This 
hypothesis,  too,  must  not  be  rejected  on  the  basis 
of  the  statistical  analysis  (see  Table  3).  Of  the 
46  possible  chi-squares,  only  2  are  significant. 
The  children  with  more  favorable  scores  had 
better  tempers  and  a  higher  sense  of  personal 
freedom  than  did  those  whose  scores  were  un- 
favorable on  the  index  of  infantile  security. 
These  relationships  are  in  the  expected  direction, 
but  the  over-all  results  of  this  analysis  provide  no 
basis  for  the  rejection  of  either  the  specific  or  the 
general  hypothesis. 

As  one  phase  of  the  larger  study  of  social 
factors  and  personality  adjustment  of  which  the 
present  paper  is  a  part,  a  factor  analysis  has 
been  made  of  38  child-training  practices,  in  order 
to  isolate  meaningful  constellations  of  practices.16 
As  a  result  of  this  analysis,  six  factors  have  been 
isolated,  two  of  which  contain  items  which  are  in 
the  infant-training  period;  one  on  the  toilet 
training  complex  and  the  other  on  the  feeding 
training  complex.  Factor  scores  were  derived 
for  the  children  on  these  two  factors,  the  distribu- 
tions were  again  divided  into  favorable  and  un- 
favorable groups,  and  fourfold  tables  were  pro- 
duced relating  these  factors  to  all  the  personality 
measures.  This  made  possible  the  further  testing 
of  the  original  general  hypothesis  and  a  ninth  and 
tenth  hypothesis  dealing  with  the  specific  factors. 
Thus,  the  ninth  hypothesis  is  that  the  personality 
adjustments  and  traits  of  the  children  whose  toilet 
training  factor  scores  are  favorable  do  not  differ 


"The  factoring  procedure  was  the  modified  multiple-group 
method  of  C.  W.  Harris  and  John  Schmidt,  Jr.  See  their  article, 
"Furttier  Application  of  the  Principles  of  Direct  Rotation  i» 
Factor  Analysis,"  Journal  of  Experimental  Education,  XVTH 
[March,  1950),  175-193.  The  computation  of  the  factor  scores  was 
done  by  Lederman's  shortened  method  as  generalized  by  Kari 
J.  Ho&inger  and  Harry  J.  Harman,  Factor  Analysis 
University  of  Chicago  Press,  1941),  pp.  278-288. 
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signi/icantly  from  those  of  the  children  whose 
scores  are  unfavorable.  This  hypothesis  cannot  be 
rejected.  Actually,  only  I  of  the  possible  46  chi- 
squares  is  significant;  children  whose  toilet  train- 
ing factor  scores  are  favorable  are  less  likely  to  bite 
their  nails  than  those  whose  scores  are  unfavor- 
able (see  Table  3).  Likewise,  the  tenth  hypoth- 
esis that  the  personality  adjustments  and  traits 
of  the  children  whose  feeding  training  factor  scores 
are  favorable  do  not  dijfer  significantly  from  those 
of  the  children  whose  scores  are  unfavorable  can- 
not be  rejected  (see  Table  3).  Again,  only  one  of 
the  possible  chi-squares  is  significant;  children 
whose  feeding  training  scores  are  more  favorable 
score  lower  on  the  family  relations  components  of 
the  California  Test  of  Personality  than  do  those 
whose  feeding  scores  are  less  favorable.  Again, 
the  results  of  the  testing  of  these  t\vo  hypoth- 
eses in  no  way  change  the  judgment  that  the 
general  hypothesis  of  no  significant  relation  be- 
tween the  infant  training  and  the  personality 
adjustments  of  the  children  studied  must  not  be 
rejected. 

SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

On  the  basis  of  the  results  of  this  study,  the 
general  null  hypothesis  that  the  personality  ad- 
justments and  traits  of  children  who  have  under- 
gone varying  training  experiences  do  not  differ 
significantly  cannot  be  rejected.17  Of  the  460  chi- 
square  tests,  only  18  were  significant  at  or  beyond 
the  5  per  cent  level.13  Of  these,  11  were  in  the 
expected  direction  and  7  were  in  the  opposite 
direction  from  that  expected  on  the  basis  of 
psychoanalytic  writings.  Such  practices  as  breast 
feeding,  gradual  weaning,  demand  schedule,  and 
easy  and  late  induction  to  bowel  and  bladder 
training,  which  have  been  so  much  emphasized  in 

17  Some  may  raise  questions  as  to  whether  the  association  be- 
tween the  infant-training  practices  and  the  personality  indicators 
would  have  been  more  marked  if  (!)  more  precise  statistical 
measures  had  been  used  or  (2)  only  the  children  who  differed 
more  markedly  in  their  personality  adjustments  had  been  com- 
pared. Both  these  possibilities  were  tested  and  in  no  way 
improved  the  association.  Means  on  the  various  personality  tests 
and  components  were  computed  and  tested  for  significance  by 
the  use  of  the  critical  ratio  technique.  Not  only  were  the  dif- 
ferences in  means  non-significant,  hut  in  all  cases  differences 
were  extremely  small  and  inconsistent  in  direction.  Likewise, 
when  only  the  children  whose  personality  adjustment  scores 
placed  them  in  the  extreme  quartiles  were  compared,  the  results 
were  no  more  significant  than  when  the  original  dlchotomous 
adjustment  categories  were  used. 

18  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  there  was  no  consistent  trend  in 
the  direction  of  association  (whether  significant  or  not)  between 
the  infant-training  items  and  the  personality  indicators.  Of  the 
460  chi-squares,  215  were  in  the  predicted  and  245  were  in  the 
opposite  direction  from  that  expected  on  the  basis  of  psycho- 
analytic writings. 


the  psychoanalytic  literature,  were  almost  barren 
in  terms  of  relation  to  personality  adjustment  as 
measured  in  this  study.19  Actually,  these  6  factors 
produced  only  11  significant  chi-squares  out  of  a 
possible  total  of  276.  Of  these,  9  are  in  the  direc- 
tion which  would  be  predicted  on  the  basis  of 
psychoanalytic  writings  and  2  are  in  the  opposite 
direction.  The  practice  which  produced  the  largest 
number  of  significant  chi-squares  was  "slept  with 
mother  during  first  year  of  life."  There  were 
4  significant  chi-squares,  but  all  of  them  were  in 
the  opposite  from  the  predicted  direction.  The 
two  factor  indexes  and  the  index  constructed  to 
measure  the  cumulative  effects  of  the  infant- 
training  practices  produce  even  more  meager 
results.  Only  4  of  a  possible  total  of  138  chi- 
squares  were  statistically  significant;  3  were  in 
the  predicted  and  1  in  the  opposite  direction  from 
that  expected  on  the  basis  of  psychoanalytic 
writings. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  observe  that  none  of  the 
training  experiences  was  significantly  related  to 
any  of  the  major  tests  of  personality  adjustment. 
The  few  significant  relationships  that  were  found 
tend  to  scatter  widely  among  the  various  per- 
sonality components  and  behavioral  items;  con- 
sequently, it  cannot  be  held  that  any  of  the 
personality  indexes  or  traits  is  consistently  related 
to  infant  discipline. 

Certainly,  the  results  of  this  study  cast  serious 
doubts  on  the  validity  of  the  psychoanalytic 
claims  regarding  the  importance  of  the  infant 
disciplines  and  on  the  efficacy  of  prescriptions 
based  on  them.  However,  it  should  not  be  con- 
cluded that  these  results  unequivocally  refute  the 
claim  that  infancy  is  an  important  period  in  the 
development  of  the  individual's  personality,  or 
even  that  the  particular  training  practices  studied 
have  a  bearing  on  personality,  or  even  that  the 
particular  training  practices  studied  have  a  bear- 
ing on  personality  formation  and  adjustments.  To 
establish  the  first  point  would  demand  both 
controlled  experiments  and  the  study  of  other 
aspects  of  infancy.  To  establish  the  second  point 
would  demand  the  corroboration  of  the  results  of 
this  study  by  many  and  better-designed  studies  of 
different  culture  and  age  groups.20 

19  The  findings  of  the  present  study  are  in  agreement  with  the 
more  carefully  designed  empirical  studies  which  Orlansky  cites 
{op.  eft.,  pp.  3-21)  and  with  the  recent  study  by  Thurston  and 
Mussen  (op.  cit.,  pp.  456-457}. 

» It  may  well  be  that  the  full  effects  of  infant  discipline  will  not 
become  apparent  until  the  children  reach  adulthood.  However, 
Thurston  and  Mussen  floe,  cit.)  found  no  relationship  between 
infant  feeding  gratifications  and  adult  personality.  The  plan  of 
the  present  research  is  to  follow  the  children  as  far  as  possible 
throughout  their  development. 
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It  is  entirely  possible  that  the  significant  and 
crucial  matter  is  not  the  practices  themselves  but 
the  whole  personal-social  situation  in  which  they 
find  their  expression,  including  the  attitudes  and 
behavior  of  the  mother.21  This  aspect  of  the 
mother-child  relationship  was  purposely  excluded 
from  this  paper.  To  a  great  extent  it  has  escaped 
the  net  that  was  cast  in  the  larger  study  of 
which  this  is  a  part  and  in  other  studies  of  infant 
training.--  Much  work  must  be  done  to  devise 
techniques  which  give  at  least  crude  measures  of 
these  qualitative  aspects  of  the  personal-social 
situation  if  the  importance  of  infancy  on  per- 
sonality formation  and  adjustment  is  to  be  as- 
sessed adequately.  However,  assumptions  about 
the  importance  of  the  personal-social  situation 
should  be  put  to  scientific  test  before  any  more 
unfounded  personality  theories  and  practices  are 
built  upon  them. 

Finally,  a  word  is  in  order  about  the  limitations 
of  this  study.  First,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
controls  employed,  although  better  than  in  most 
studies  of  this  type,  were  very  crude;  con- 
sequently, factors  not  accounted  for  may  have 
affected  the  findings.  Second,  the  data  on  train- 
ing experiences,  although  gathered  and  treated 
with  care,  may  be  inadequate  for  reasons  cited  or 
unknown.  Third,  the  measures  of  personality 
employed  in  the  study  are  far  from  perfect  in 
relation  to  either  their  validity  or  their  reliability. 
Consequently,  the  possibility  remains  that  the 
results  may  be  difficult  when  the  children  are 
tested  at  later  periods  in  their  development  and 
with  more  satisfactory  measures.23  But,  despite 
these  and  other  limitations,  the  results  of  this 
study  are  unequivocal  for  the  sample  covered, 
and  their  generality  must  be  affirmed  or  denied  by 
means  of  better  designed  and  executed  empirical 
studies,  not  by  dialectic. 

21  This  point  has  been  suggested  by  several  writers,  including 
Erich  Fromm.  See  his  "Psychoanalytic  Characterology  and  Its 
Application  to  the  Understanding  of  Culture"  in  S,  S.  Sargent 
and  M.  W.  Smith  (eds.J,  Culture  and  Personality  {New  York: 
Viking  Fund,  1949).  However,  I  know  of  no  scientific  study  of 
the  personality  adjustments  of  persons  who  have  actually  under- 
gone the  same  infant-training  experiences  in  varying  personal- 
social  contexts. 

28  Limited  data  are  available  on  this  point  from  the  larger  study. 
A  paper  is  planned  which  will  report  the  influence  of  parent- 
child  relationships  on  childhood  personality  adjustments. 
"The  children  were  tested  again  in  1952.  It  is  hoped  that,  as 
they  grow  older,  it  will  be  possible  to  use  more  adequate  means 
of  assessing  their  personalities,  first,  because  better  tests  are 
available  for  older  children  and  adults  and,  second,  because  it 
is  expected  that  more  adequate  tests  win  be  developed  as  time 
goes  on. 


40      Effects  of  Maternal 
Employment  on  the 
Child*1 

Lois  Wladis  Hoffman 


Since  World  War  II  women  in  increasing  numbers 
have  entered  the  work  force.  A  few  years  ago  for 
the  first  time  in  our  history  more  married  women 
than  single  women  were  working  for  remuneration 
outside  the  home.  The  term  "working  wife"  has 
become  well  established  in  our  language.  A  more 
recent  phenomenon  is  for  married  women  with 
young  children  at  home  to  enter  the  work  force. 
There  has  been  a  plethora  of  research  on  this  topic. 
Most  studies  focus  upon  the  differences  between 
working  and  non-working  wives.  The  aim  is  usually 
to  indicate  if  more  or  less  delinquency  occurs  among 
children,  or  if  the  family  is  less  or  more  stable  as  a 
result  of  this  phenomenon. 

Dr.  Hoffman  presents  in  the  following  article  re- 
sults of  one  of  the  more  significant  studies  concerned 
with  the  effects  of  maternal  employment  on  the 
child.  She  refines  the  use  of  employment  and  non- 
employment  status  of  the  mother  as  independent 
variables  affecting  the  dependent  variable,  namely, 
the  behavior  of  the  child.  Because  she  is  concerned 
with  the  significance  of  working  upon  the  behavior 
of  the  child,  she  divides  the  experimental  study 
groups  into  mothers  who  like  work  and  those  who 
dislike  work.  The  logic  of  this  division  is  that  the 
attitudes  and  feelings  of  the  mother  about  working 
are  related  to  the  attitudes  and  feelings  she  has 
about  her  child  and  the  child's  feelings  about  her. 
Using  a  group  of  control  subjects  who  are  nonwork- 
ing,  Dr.  Hoffman  administers  a  battery  of  tests  and 
questionnaires  to  mothers  and  children  in  her  study 
groups.  She  finds  that  the  feelings  mothers  have 
about  working  are  more  significantly  related  to  the 
reactions  of  the  child  to  the  mother  and  the  mother's 
behavior  to  her  child  than  the  differences  between 
the  groups  of  working  mothers  and  networking 

*  Reprinted,  with  the  permission  of  the  author  and  the  publisher* 
from  Child  Development,  32  (1961),  pp.  187-197,  Copyrighted  © 
1965  by  the  Society  for  Research  In  Child  Development,  Inc. 
1  This  paper  was  presented  at  the  National  Council  on  Family 
Relations,  Ames.  Iowa,  1359.  The  research  was  supported  by  the 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health. 
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mothers.  The  working  mother  is  a  modern  phenome- 
non and  is  here  to  stay.  The  effect  of  working  by 
mothers  upon  the  formation  of  a  child's  character 
and  personality  requires  more  studies  similar  to  this 
one  by  Dr.  Lois  Hoffman.  A  further  discussion  of 
needed  research  and  types  of  research  designs  for 
investigating  this  problem  is  to  be  found  in  Marvin 
B.  Sussman,  "Needed  Research  on  the  Employed 
Mother/1  Marriage  and  Family  Living,  23  (1961), 
pp.  368-373. 

Empirical  studies  of  the  effects  of  maternal  em- 
ployment have  long  suffered  from  a  paucity  of 
adequate  controls.  It  was  the  lack  of  controls, 
for  example,  which  led  to  the  long-standing  belief 
that  maternal  employment  was  strongly  associated 
with  juvenile  delinquency.  In  fact,  both  maternal 
employment  and  delinquency  were  associated 
with  social  class  and  with  broken  homes;  and, 
when  the  latter  variables  were  controlled  the 
relationship  disappeared,  suggesting  it  had  been 
a  spurious  one  (3). 

Yet,  the  new  studies  on  maternal  employment, 
despite  their  more  adequate  controls,  have  often 
produced  more  confusion  than  clarification.  Ma- 
ternal employment  has  been  associated  with  less 
delinquency,  more  delinquency,  withdrawal  be- 
havior, dominance  behavior,  and  nothing  at  all 
(1,  4,  9,  10,  11).  Furthermore,  there  are  existing 
theories  to  account  for  each  of  these  findings. 
Thus,  delinquent  and  hostile-assertive  behavior 
might  result  from  parental  neglect  and  lack  of 
sufficient  discipline  due  to  the  mother's  absence 
from  the  home;  from  hostility  on  the  part  of  the 
child  at  being  deserted;  or,  in  conjunction  with 
Henry's  notion  (5)  that  father  discipline  leads  to 
the  expression  of  hostility  outward  whereas 
mother  discipline  leads  to  intra-punitiveness, 
from  father  discipline  replacing  mother  discipline. 

Withdrawal  and  dependency  responses  by  the 
child  might  also  be  expected.  Loss  of  mother 
through  death  or  hospitalization  has  been  associ- 
ated with  overdependency  —  the  young  child  per- 
haps seeking  in  this  crisis  a  return  of  the  maternal 
relationship  he  had  in  the  past.  Something  simi- 
lar might  occur  as  the  result  of  the  mother's 
spending  a  great  deal  of  time  outside  the  home 
working.  Still  another  reason  for  withdrawal  and 
dependency  might  be  that  the  working  mother 
feels  guilty  about  working  outside  the  home  and 
responds  with  a  pattern  of  "smother  love"  or 
overprotection.  Such  a  pattern  could  alleviate  the 
mother's  guilt.  In  addition,  if  it  is  true  that  work- 
ing mothers  have  greater  power  needs  than  non- 
working  mothers,  it  would  also  be  an  appropriate 


pattern  for  expressing  power  over  the  child  in  a 
way  that  appears  to  be  benign  and  admirable. 

Some,  such  as  Cyrus  (2),  would  expect  working 
mothers  to  be  less  frustrated  and  more  capable  of 
warm  interaction.  Others  would  say  that  the 
energy  output  required  by  trying  to  fill  two  jobs 
would  make  the  mothers  more  irritable  with 
their  children. 

Instead  of  speculating  as  to  which  of  these  theo- 
ries is  correct,  the  present  paper  will  suggest  and 
illustrate  an  approach  in  which  the  question  is: 
When  does  one  pattern  operate  and  when  does 
another? 

Each  theory  assumes  something  about  the  work- 
ing situation  that  is  sometimes,  but  not  always, 
correct;  and,  when  certain  assumptions  hold,  dif- 
ferent mother-child  interactions  will  result  and 
the  child  will  be  affected  accordingly.  One  im- 
portant factor  inplicit  in  several  of  the  theories  in- 
volves the  question  of  whether  or  not  the  mother 
enjoys  her  employment.  It  is  this  difference  that 
the  present  study  has  selected  for  focus.  It  was 
expected  that  the  effects  of  employment  on  the 
mother-child  relationship,  and  consequently  on 
the  child,  would  be  different  when  the  working 
mother  enjoyed  work  than  when  she  did  not. 

Two  of  the  theories  mentioned  above,  the 
"guilt-overprotection"  theory  and  the  "neglect'* 
theory,  lead  to  very  different  predictions  about 
the  mother's  behavior  toward  the  child,  and,  al- 
though both  theories  predict  that  the  working 
mother's  child  will  be  disturbed,  the  pattern  of 
disturbance  predicted  by  each  is  very  different. 
Both  these  theories  served  as  guides  in  the  present 
investigation.  The  "guilt-overprotection"  theory 
was  expected  to  operate  for  the  working  women 
who  enjoyed  work,  and  the  "neglect"  theory  for 
the  working  women  who  did  not  enjoy  work. 

Only  the  working  woman  who  enjoys  her  em- 
ployment should  be  guilty  about  it,  and  as  such  it 
was  predicted  that  such  a  woman  would  try  to 
compensate  for  her  employment  by  showing  a 
great  deal  of  affection  toward  the  child,  disciplin- 
ing the  child  adequately  to  leniently,  and  being 
careful  that  the  child  should  not  be  inconven- 
ienced by  the  fact  that  she  works,  e.g.,  by  having 
to  help  with  household  tasks.  The  child  corre- 
spondingly should  be  relatively  nonhostile,  nonas- 
sertive,  and,  if  this  parental  pattern  were  carried 
to  the  point  of  overprotection,  somewhat  with- 
drawn and  passive.  The  working  woman  who 
dislikes  her  work  should,  on  the  other  hand,  be 
quite  guiltless.  As  such,  she  was  expected  to 
show  more  of  a  withdrawal  from  the  maternal 
role  —  showing  less  positive  affect  and  less  dis- 
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ciplining.  She  should  feel  freer  to  inconvenience 
the  child  —  specifically  to  expect  the  child  to 
help  with  household  tasks.  The  child,  feeling 
somewhat  resentful  and  lacking  sufficient  disci- 
pline, was  expected  to  be  assertive  and  hostile. 
The  predictions  were,  then,  that  both  groups 
would  show  different  patterns  than  when  the 
mother  was  not  employed,  but  that  these  dif- 
ferences would  not  be  the  same. 

PROCEDURE 

The  sample  included  176  white,  intact  families 
with  at  least  one  child  in  the  third  through  sixth 
grades  of  three  elementary  schools  in  Detroit. 
There  were  88  working-mother  families  and  88 
nonworking-mother  families  matched  on  occupa- 
tion of  father,  sex  of  child,  and  ordinal  position, 
including  the  important  status  of  being  an  only 
child.  Except  for  sex  of  child,  all  matched  varia- 
bles were  selected  because  they  were  known  to 
be  related  to  maternal  employment  (7)  and  be- 
cause it  was  believed  they  might  be  related  to 
the  dependent  variables.  Pairs  of  families  were 
matched  by  sex  of  child  so  that  it  might  be  pos- 
sible to  examine  the  relationship  between  ma- 
ternal employment  and  the  dependent  variables 
separately  for  boys  and  girls,  to  be  certain  that 
combining  was  legitimate.  All  statistical  com- 
parisons are  between  working  and  nonworking 
populations,  and  with  a  few  exceptions  which 
will  be  pointed  out  later,  all  comparisons  are  for 
matched  pairs. 

The  data  reported  here  are  based  on  question- 
naires filled  out  by  the  children,  interviews  with 


the  mothers,  teacher  ratings,  and  a  classroom  so- 
ciometric.  Each  of  these  measures  will  be  taken 
up  in  turn  when  the  findings  are  presented. 

In  the  interview  with  the  mothers,  the  working 
mothers  were  asked,  "How  do  you  feel  about 
working?"  These  answers  were  coded  as  to  the 
predominance  of  positive  or  negative  attitudes 
toward  work.  Responses  to  this  question  were  on 
the  positive  side  for  most  respondents.  Sixty-five 
respondents  \vere  classified  as  liking  work,  and 
23  as  disliking  it. 

All  hypotheses  were  tested  separately  for  the 
two  groups,  i.e.,  by  comparing  the  65  mothers  who 
liked  work  with  their  65  matched  nonworking 
counterparts  and  the  23  mothers  who  disliked 
work  with  their  23  matched  nonworking  counter- 
parts. Significance  tests  for  differences  included 
the  t-test  for  correlated  means  where  the  data 
were  quantitative,  sign  tests  where  the  data  were 
qualitative,  and  the  Mest  for  proportions  where 
the  data  could  not  be  analyzed  by  pairs. 

RESULTS 

Table  1  summarizes  the  results  dealing  with  the 
mother's  affect  and  behavior  toward  the  child. 
The  first  comparison  deals  with  the  child's  per- 
ception of  the  mother  as  a  source  of  positive  af- 
fect. The  child  had  been  asked  to  indicate  the 
persons  who,  from  his  own  experience,  best  fitted 
each  of  a  series  of  verbs,  such  as  "praises'*  and 
"smiles,"  and  to  indicate  the  degree  of  fitness  of 
person  to  verb.  The  perception  of  positive  affect 
in  the  mother-child  relationship  was  measured 
by  the  extent  to  which  the  child  associated 


Table  1 .    Mother's  Affect  and  Behavior  Toward  Child:  Working-Nonworking  Comparisons 

by  Attitude  Toward  Work 


Working  Mothers  with 
Positive  Attitude 


Working  Mothers  with 
Negative  Attitude 


Variable 

Toward  Work 

Toward  Work 

Child's  report: 
Positive  affect  from  mother 
Coerdveness  from  mother 

Mother's  report: 
Severity  of  discipline  f 
Power  assertion  by  the  motherf 
Mother's  feelings  of  sympathyf 
Mothers  feelings  of  hostilHyf 

more  than  nonworking  * 
less  than  nonworking 

less  than  nonworking* 
less  than  nonworking 
more  than  nonworking* 
less  than  nonworking* 

less  than  nonworking 
less  than  nonworking  * 

no  difference 
less  than  nonworking* 
no  difference 
less  than  nonworking 

Note  —  Findings  reported  In  al  fabfes  ore  based  on  the  f  test  for  significance  of  difference  between 

correlated  means  except  where  indicated. 

*  Significant  at  the  .05  level,  one-failed  tesf. 

t  Comparisons  not  possible  between  matched  pairs.    Each  working  group  therefore  compared  to  pooled 

sample  of  nonworking  mothers  and  the  f  test  for  significance  of  difference  between  proportions  used. 
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Table  2.    Child's  Participation  in  Household  Tasks:  Wo rking-Non Working  Comparisons  fay  Attitude 

Toward  Work 


Variable 


Working  Mothers  with 

Positive  Attitude 

Toward  Work 


Working  Mothers  with 

Negative  Attitude 

Toward  Work 


Chiid's  report: 

Regular  participation  in  household  tasks 


less  than  nonworktng 


more  than  nonworking* 


*  Significant  at  the  .05  level,  one-tailed  test. 

"mother"  with  the  following  words:  "praises/5 
"smiles/1  "listens/1  "helps,"  "explains/'  As  can 
be  seen  in  Table  1,  where  the  working  mother 
indicates  a  positive  attitude  to\vard  her  work, 
the  child  associates  more  positive  affect  with  the 
mother  than  do  children  in  the  matched  group  of 
nonworking  women.  This  difference  is  signifi- 
cant. When  we  compare  the  children  of  working 
mothers  who  have  negative  attitudes  toward  their 
work  to  the  nonworking  group,  we  find  the  oppo- 
site relation  although  it  is  not  a  significant  one.2 

The  second  set  of  findings  deals  with  the  child's 
perception  of  coerciveness  on  the  part  of  the 
mother.  This  variable  was  similarly  measured 
using  the  words,  "threatens/'  "punishes/1  and 
"hits/'  The  table  shows  that  the  working  mother 
is  less  likely  than  the  nonworking  mother  to  be 
associated  with  coerciveness  in  both  groups  and 
that  the  relation  is  significant  for  the  working 
mothers  who  dislike  work. 

The  remaining  findings  in  this  table  are  based 
on  the  mother's  report.  In  the  interview,  mothers 
were  asked  to  give  detailed  accounts  of  two  recent 
occasions  when  they  wanted  the  child  to  do 
something  that  the  child  did  not  want  to  do. 
These  descriptive  accounts  were  coded  for  de- 
gree of  severity  of  discipline,  degree  of  power 
assertion  over  the  child,  sympathy,  and  hostility. 
Unfortunately,  these  descriptions  were  not  availa- 
ble on  all  of  the  matched  nonworking  respondents. 
To  have  a  large  enough  N,  it  was  therefore  neces- 
sary to  pool  the  nonworking  respondents  and 
compare  the  two  groups  of  working  women  sep- 
arately with  this  pooled  group.  These  are  not, 
then,  matched  comparisons,  although  the  working 
and  nonworking  groups  are,  on  the  whole,  com- 
parable with  respect  to  the  matching  variables. 
The  findings  show  that  where  the  mother  has 
positive  attitudes  toward  employment  she  is  less 
severe  in  her  discipline,  uses  less  power-assertive 
influence  techniques,  and  feels  more  sympathy 

*  The  direction  of  the  relation  is  reported  even  where  differences 
are  small;  so,  except  for  the  significant  relations,  differences  can 
be  due  to  chance  variations. 


and  less  hostility  during  the  interaction  than  is 
the  case  with  the  nonworking  group.  For  the 
working  mothers  with  negative  attitudes  toward 
employment  there  is  less  power  assertion  and 
somewhat  less  hostility. 

Taking  the  findings  in  Table  1  as  a  whole,  they 
tend  to  support  the  hypothesis  that  the  working 
woman  who  gains  pleasure  from  her  work  shows 
the  child  more  affection  and  uses  milder  disci- 
pline. Although  she  is  emotionally  involved  in 
the  discipline  situation,  the  involvement  is  to  a 
great  extent  one  of  sympathy  for  the  child.  The 
working  mother  who  does  not  enjoy  her  work, 
and  whom  we  would  expect  to  be  relatively  guilt- 
free  thereby,  also  shows  a  tendency  toward  mild 
discipline.  However,  here  it  is  not  part  of  a  larger 
pattern  which  includes  affection  and  sympathy 
toward  the  child.  Instead  it  seems  to  be  part  of 
a  general  pattern  of  less  involvement  with  the 
child.  This  suggests  that  the  dislike-work  group 
tends  to  withdraw  from  the  maternal  role. 

Table  2  deals  with  the  child's  participation  in 
tasks.  This  was  measured  by  the  child's  responses 
to  a  form  of  the  "Doing  Things"  questionnaire 
developed  by  Herbst  (6),  in  which  the  child  is 
asked  to  report  the  extent  of  his  participation  in 
several  household  tasks  (20  tasks  in  this  case).  As 
expected,  the  children  of  the  working  mothers 
who  do  not  enjoy  their  work  participate  more 
in  household  tasks  than  do  the  children  of  the 
nonworking  mothers;  the  children  of  the  working 
mothers  who  enjoy  work  participate  less.  This 
is  in  keeping  with  the  notion  that  the  mothers 
who  enjoy  work  go  out  of  their  way  to  avoid 
inconveniencing  their  children  because  of  their 
employment. 

Table  3  deals  with  the  child's  behavior.  The 
child's  assertiveness  toward  the  mother  is  based 
on  the  mother's  account  of  the  conflict  situations 
in  which  she*  wanted  the  child  to  do  something 
that  the  child  did  not  want  to  do.  The  child's  be- 
havior was  considered  assertive  when  he  di- 
rectly indicated  that  he  did  not  wish  to  comply 
and  that  he  did  not  expect  to  do  so.  These  be- 
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Table  3.  Child's  Behavior:  Working-Nonworking  Comparisons  by  Attitude  Toward  Work 


Variable 


Working  Mothers  with 

Positive  Attitude 

Toward  Work 


Working  Mothers  with 

Negative  Attitude 

Toward  Work 


Mothers'  report: 

Child's  assertiveness  toward  mother^ 
Child's  playing  with  younger  children  rather  than  own 
age  or  older§ 

Teachers'  report: 

Initiation  of  friendships 
Influence  attempts  made  to  peers 
Influence  success  with  peers 
Teacher  dependency  (girls) 
Teacher  dependency  (boys) 
Aggressiveness 
Use  of  physical  force 
Impulse  control 


no  difference 

more  than  nonworking* 

less  than  nonworking* 
less  than  nonworking 
less  than  nonworking* 
no  difference 
more  than  nonworking 
no  difference 
less  than  nonworking 
no  difference 


more  than  nonworking* 
no  difference 

(ess  than  nonworking 
more  than  nonworking 
no  difference 
no  difference 
more  than  nonworkingf 
more  than  nonworking 
more  than  nonworking* 
less  than  nonworking* 


*  Significant  at  the  .05  level,  one-tailed  test. 

t  Significant  at  the  ,05  level,  two-failed  test,  difference  not  predicted. 

$  Comparisons   not   possible    between    matched    pairs.     Each    working    group   therefore  compared   to   pooled    sample   of   nonworking 

mothers  and  the  t  test  for  significance  of  difference  between  proportions  used, 

§  Sign  test  used  for  this  variable. 


haviors  included  requests  such  as  "Is  it  all  right 
to  stay  up  until  the  end  of  this  program?"  —  as 
well  as  statements  of  intention  such  as  "No.  I 
am  not  going  to  bed  until  the  end  of  this  program." 
—  where  the  context  made  it  clear  that  the  child 
was  not  "just  talking."  Pleading,  crying,  comply- 
ing with  complaints  or  silent  anger,  and  devious 
attempts  to  obtain  ends  ("I  have  a  stomach 
ache."}  were  all  considered  less  assertive.  The 
child's  tendency  to  play  with  younger  children 
is  based  on  the  mother's  report  that  his  play- 
mates were  "mostly  older,"  "mostly  younger," 
or  "the  same  age."  The  remaining  variables  re- 
ported in  Table  3  are  based  on  teacher  ratings. 
These  ratings  are  described  more  fully  elsewhere 
(8). 

It  was  hypothesized  that  the  children  of  work- 
ing mothers  who  have  positive  attitudes  toward 
employment  would  be  nonhostile,  nonassertive, 
and  possibly  withdrawn  and  passive  as  compared 
with  their  nonworking  counterparts,  but  that  the 
children  of  working  women  who  do  not  like  work 
would  be  assertive  and  hostile.  The  data  seem 
to  bear  this  out.  The  children  whose  mothers  like 
work  differ  in  their  general  lack  of  initiative-tak- 
ing and  tend  to  play  with  children  younger  than 
themselves.  The  children  whose  mothers  do  not 
like  work,  on  the  other  hand,  show  assertive  be- 
havior toward  their  mothers  and  toward  their 
peers.  This  assertiveness  toward  peers  includes 
aggressiveness,  use  of  physical  force,  and  less 


impulse  control  in  general.  Only  teacher  de- 
pendency does  not  operate  as  expected,  the  boys 
in  both  groups  showing  more  dependency,  signif- 
icantly more  in  the  dislike-work  group. 

Both  the  "guilt-overprotection"  theory  and  the 
"neglect"  theory  lead  to  the  prediction  that  the 
children  of  working  mothers  will  be  more  dis- 
turbed in  general  than  the  children  of  nonworking 
mothers.  This  was  tested  by  comparing  the 
matched  pairs  on  the  use  of  non-adaptive  re- 
sponses to  frustration,  intellectual  performance, 
and  sociometric  ratings  by  classmates.  The  re- 
sults of  these  tests  are  reported  in  Table  4.  The 
first  measure  was  based  on  a  teacher  rating  of 
how  the  child  typically  reacts  to  frustration. 
"Realistic  acceptance  of  insolvable  problem"  and 
"attacks  problem  directly"  were  considered  adap- 
tive responses,  while  responses  such  as  "cries," 
"goes  to  pieces,"  "blames  others,"  and  "becomes 
overcritical  of  self"  were  considered  non-adap- 
tive. Both  groups  of  working-mother  children 
were  more  likely  to  use  non-adaptive  responses 
to  frustration.  They  also  showed  lower  intellec- 
tual performance  and  were  somewhat  less  liked 
by  the  other  children  in  the  class. 

The  lower  intellectual  performance  of  children 
whose  mothers  work  is  a  particularly  interesting 
finding.  Being  low  on  performance  may  be  a  func- 
tion of  low  ability  or  low  motivation.  If  it  is  true 
that  the  working  mothers  who  like  work  are 
guilty  about  their  employment  and  consequently 
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Table  4.     Child's  Adjustment:  Working-Nonworking  Comparisons  by  Attitude  Toward  Work 


Variable 


Working  Mothers  with 

Positive  Attitude 

Toward  Work 


Working  Mothers  with 

Negative  Attitude 

Toward  Work 


Teacher's  report: 

Nonadaptive  response  to  frustration! 
Intellectual  performance 

Classroom  soc/omefr/c: 
Liking  by  others 


more  than  nonworking 
less  than  nonworking* 

less  than  nonworking 


more  than  nonworking* 
less  than  nonworking* 

less  than  nonworking 


*  Significant  at  the  .05  level,  one-tailed  test. 
t  Sign  test  used  for  this  variable, 

overprotect  their  children,  then  the  intellectual 
ability  of  their  children  may  be  impaired.  Mothers 
who  solve  their  children's  problems  for  them  may 
hamper  their  intellectual  development  by  depriv- 
ing them  of  valuable  problem-solving  experience. 
Thus,  these  children  would  be  expected  to  be  low 
on  ability  as  well  as  performance.  The  low  per- 
formance of  the  dislike-work  children,  on  the 
other  hand,  might  be  part  of  the  rebellious  pattern 
that  seems  to  characterize  this  group;  here  we 
would  not  necessarily  expect  low  ability.  Scores 
on  the  Primary  Learning  Aptitude  Test  for  third 
graders  and  the  Detroit  Alpha  Intelligence  Test  for 
fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  graders  were  available.  The 
expectations  were  borne  out.  Only  the  children 
whose  mothers  were  positive  about  their  work 
obtained  lower  scores  on  these  tests  than  their 
nonworking  counterparts,  and  this  difference  was 
significant.  The  others  showed  no  such  difference. 

SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

The  over-all  pattern  of  findings  suggests  that 
the  working  mother  who  likes  working  is  rela- 
tively high  on  positive  affect  toward  the  child, 
uses  mild  discipline,  and  tends  to  avoid  incon- 
veniencing the  child  with  household  tasks;  the 


child  is  relatively  nonassertive  and  ineffective. 
The  working  mother  who  dislikes  working,  on 
the  other  hand,  seems  less  involved  with  the  child 
altogether  and  obtains  the  child's  help  with  tasks; 
the  child  is  assertive  and  hostile. 

The  data  do  not  show  conclusively  that  the 
reason  for  these  different  patterns  is  the  presence 
or  absence  of  guilt  in  the  mother,  but  they  are 
consistent  with  such  an  interpretation.  If  one 
were  to  argue  that  the  causality  is  reversed,  that 
the  attitude  toward  work  is  a  function  of  the  ef- 
fect of  employment  on  the  child  or  that  happier 
women  produce  happier  children,  it  would  not  be 
consistent  with  the  fact  that  both  groups  of  work- 
ing-mother children  show  indications  of  malad- 
justment. It  is  only  that  they  show  different  syn- 
dromes of  maladjustment  Furthermore,  in  Table 
5  it  can  be  seen  that  the  attitude  toward  employ- 
ment is  in  large  part  a  function  of  the  particular 
job  the  woman  holds.3 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  Table  5  that,  while 
attitude  toward  employment  is  not  purely  a  func- 
tion of  social  class,  there  is  somewhat  of  a  tend- 

*The  data  presented  in  Table  5  are  consistent  with  the  data 
reported  by  Weiss  and  Samelson  (12}.  Their  data  also  show, 
for  example,  a  positive  attitude  toward  employment  on  the  part 
of  domestic  workers. 


Table  5.     Occupation  and  Attitude  Toward  Work 


Working  Mothers  with 
Positive  Attitude 


Working  Mothers  with 
Negative  Attitude 


Occupation 

Toward  Work 

Toward  Work 

Professional  and  semiprofessiona!,  e.g.,  teacher,  social 

worker,  registered  nurse 

14 

1 

Skilled,  e.g.,  secretary,  bookkeeper 

11 

7 

Sales 

14 

0 

Waitress 

1 

4 

Semiskilled  or  unskilled  factory  and  clerical 

20 

10 

Domestic 

5 

1 

Total 

65 

23 
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ency  for  higher-status  jobs  to  be  well  liked.  Be- 
cause middle-class  women,  compared  to  lower- 
class,  can  obtain  higher-status  jobs,  because  their 
employment  is  likely  to  be  choice  rather  than  ne- 
cessity, and  because  there  is  probably  greater 
anxiety  about  child  rearing  in  the  middle  class,  it 
is  likely  that  guilt  and  overprotection  are  more 
a  middle-class  response  to  maternal  employment 
while  neglect  is  more  a  lower-class  response. 

The  real  purpose  of  this  paper,  however,  is  not 
so  much  to  elaborate  on  any  particular  theory  as  to 
suggest  an  approach  to  the  study  of  the  effects  of 
maternal  employment"  The  need  to  control  spu- 
rious variables  has  been  established.  The  problem 
now  is  to  differentiate  the  all-inclusive  variable  of 
maternal  employment  into  more  highly  specified 
categories.  Only  in  this  way  can  we  come  to  un- 
derstand the  processes  by  means  of  which  em- 
ployment affects  the  child.  If  one  wants  to  know 
whether  or  not  the  sheer  absence  of  the  mother 
from  ihe  home  is  the  important  variable,  then  one 
should  subdivide  the  working  women  according  to 
the  number  of  hours  they  are  away  from  home 
while  the  child  is  there.  If  one  wants  to  know 
the  importance  of  the  adequacy  of  supervision, 
then  one  should  subdivide  the  women  according 
to  whether  or  not  the  substitute  supervision  pro- 
vided is  adequate.  One  might  feel  that  the  im- 
portant variable  is  the  father's  reaction  to  the 
mother's  employment.  In  this  case,  the  working 
women  can  be  subdivided  according  to  some 
measure  of  the  father's  attitudinal  or  behavioral 
response  to  his  wife's  employment.  In  short,  by 
selecting  a  particular  aspect  of  mothers1  employ- 
ment, differentiating  the  working  mothers  accord- 
ing to  this  variable,  and  examining  the  differences 
between  working  and  nonworking  groups  sepa- 
rately, one  can  make  a  more  formidable  step 
toward  understanding  the  crucial  aspects  of  ma- 
ternal employment  in  relation  to  the  child. 

There  are  still  other  advantages  of  this  kind  of 
approach.  When  the  working-mother  group  is  not 
differentiated,  it  includes  a  heterogeneous  group 
and,  as  such,  the  working-nonworking  compari- 
sons will  obscure  differences  due  to  counteracting 
subgroup  relations.  For  example,  in  the  data  re- 
ported here,  since  one  group  of  working-mother 
children  was  less  assertive  and  the  other  group 
was  more  assertive,  the  two  tendencies  canceled 
one  another  out.  Thus,  when  the  total  group  of 
working-mother  children  was  compared  with  the 
matched  nonworking  group,  there  appeared  to  be 
no  differences  in  child  assertiveness.  The  same  is 
true  for  the  participation  of  cMdren  in  household 
tasks. 


Another  kind  of  error  that  can  result  from  fail- 
ure to  differentiate  the  working  mothers  is  when 
what  seems  to  be  a  single  pattern  of  findings  actu- 
ally includes  two  or  more  distinct  patterns.  For 
example,  when  the  total  groups  were  compared, 
working  mothers1  children  were  found  to  play 
more  with  younger  children  and  also  to  show  less 
impulse  control.  Doing  separate  analyses  for  the 
two  groups  of  working  mothers,  however,  re- 
vealed that  these  results  did  not  come  from  the 
same  subjects.  Although  it  was  not  true  of  the 
present  data  to  any  great  extent,  it  would  be  pos- 
sible for  a  pattern  to  emerge  from  the  general 
working-nonworking  comparisons  which  actually 
characterized  neither  the  total  group  nor  any  sin- 
gle subgroup,  but  was  entirely  a  coincidence  of 
findings  contributed  by  different  clusters  of 
subjects. 

One  final  point  should  be  made.  In  most  work- 
ing-mother studies,  relations  are  examined  be- 
tween maternal  employment  and  some  aspect  of 
the  child's  behavior  directly,  without  considering 
intervening  variables  such  as  the  effect  of  mater- 
nal employment  on  parent-child  relations,  family 
structure,  or  other  aspects  of  family  life.  The 
jump  between  maternal  employment  and  child  be- 
havior is  too  broad  to  be  covered  in  one  leap. 
One  must  first  understand  the  various  steps  that 
intervene. 

In  summary,  this  paper  suggests  that  maternal 
employment  has  a  different  effect  on  the  mother- 
child  relationship  and  on  the  child's  behavior  de- 
pending on  whether  or  not  the  mother  enjoys 
working.  The  purpose  in  doing  this  analysis  was 
to  show  that  greater  understanding  of  the  effects 
of  maternal  employment  will  come  about  when 
working  mothers  are  differentiated  along  some 
theoretically  relevant  dimension  and  when  the 
effects  on  family  life,  as  well  as  on  the  child, 
are  examined. 
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41      Socialization  Through 
the  Life  Cycle* 

Orville  G.  Brim,  Jr. 


Socialization  is  the  process  of  acquiring  skills, 
knowledge,  and  dispositions  which  make  one  a 
more  effective  member  of  society.  As  a  process,  it 
continues  long  after  childhood,  yet  its  later  stages 
have  interested  few  researchers.  There  is  a  paucity 
of  work  on  this  process,  its  components,  or  mecha- 
nisms used  by  agents  of  socialization . 

Dr.  Brim  concerns  himself  with  socialization  at 
the  different  stages  of  the  life  cycle.  Two  aspects 
are  of  particular  interest:  (1)  how  the  individual  ad- 
justs to  society,  and  (2)  how  society  socializes  the 
individual.  The  function  of  socialization  ?s  to  make 
substantial  working  members  from  the  society's  hu- 
man raw  material.  Socialization  includes  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  status  structure  of  society  as  well  as 
the  role  prescriptions  and  behaviors  related  to  the 
various  structural  positions. 

The  content  of  socialization  at  one  age,  such  as 
in  childhood,  is  usually  inappropriate  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  new  roles  at  a  later  period,  such  as  the 
middle  years.  Six  important  changes  in  the  con- 

*  Reprinted,  with  the  permission  of  the  author  and  the  publisher, 
from  Socialization  After  Childhood:  Two  Essays  by  Orville  G. 
Brim,  Jr.  and  Stantoa  Wheeler,  pp.  3-7,  24-33,  47-18.  Copyright 
©  1966  by  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  Inc. 


tent  of  socialization  over  the  life  cycle  are  dis- 
cussed in  the  second  half  of  this  article.  The  most 
important  is  seen  as  the  change  from  the  concern 
with  "values  and  motives11  to  a  concern  with  "overt 
behavior."  Other  content  changes  noted  are:  (1) 
"acquisition  of  new  material  versus  synthesis  of  old 
material";  (2)  idealism's  transformance  into  real- 
ism; (3)  mediation  and  resolution  of  conflict  de- 
mands; (4)  "increase  in  specificity";  and  (5)  fewer 
"1-Me"  relationships  which  are  then  replaced  with 
"they-me"  and  "I-them"  types. 

Socialization  refers  to  the  process  by  which  per- 
sons acquire  the  knowledge,  skills,  and  disposi- 
tions that  make  them  more  or  less  able  members 
of  their  society.  It  is  apparent  that  the  socializa- 
tion experienced  by  a  person  in  childhood  cannot 
prepare  him  for  all  the  roles  he  will  be  expected 
to  fill  in  later  years.  People  move  through  a  se- 
quence of  different  positions  in  society,  in  accord 
with  different  stages  of  the  life  cycle.  Changes  in 
the  demands  upon  them  arise  from  their  mobility, 
both  geographic  and  social,  and  from  the  customs 
of  their  society  which  may  vary  during  their  life- 
times. A  half  century  of  important  research  on 
socialization  of  the  child  has  described  the  devel- 
opment of  children's  personalities  and  social  be- 
havior; there  has  been  much  less  work,  almost 
none  in  comparison,  on  socialization  at  later  stages 
of  the  life  cycle.  Moreover,  neither  those  studying 
child  socialization  nor  those  studying  adult  social- 
ization have  yet  realized  the  full  extent  of  the 
similarity  of  their  research  interests,  concepts, 
and  procedures. 

This  essay  is  concerned  with  the  characteristics 
of  socialization  at  different  times  in  the  individual 
life  span  and  is  focused  on  the  question  of  whether 
the  fundamental  components  of  socialization  differ 
in  important  ways  in  different  stages  of  the  life 
cycle  —  in  particular,  whether  there  are  differ- 
ences between  socialization  in  childhood  and  so- 
cialization in  adulthood.  Throughout,  the  objec- 
tive has  been  to  speculate,  to  try  to  identify  topics 
warranting  further  study,  and  generally  to  open  up 
the  field  of  inquiry  rather  than  to  partition  it 
into  areas. 

Personality  in  Relation  to  Society 

There  are  two  great  traditions  in  the  study  of 
personality  in  relation  to  society.  One  is  the  inter- 
est in  how  individuals  adjust  to  society  and  how 
in  spite  of  the  influence  of  society  upon  them  they 
manage  to  be  creative  and  gradually  to  transform 
the  social  order  in  which  they  have  been  born. 
The  other  is  the  interest  in  how  society  socializes 
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the  individual  —  how  it  transforms  the  raw  ma- 
terial of  biological  man  into  a  person  suitable  to 
perform  the  activities  of  society.  The  study  of 
socialization  falls  into  the  latter  tradition:  its 
starting  place  is  to  ask  the  fundamental  question 
of  how  it  is  possible  for  a  society  to  endure  and  to 
continue  to  develop.  The  inquiry  at  all  times  is 
concerned  with  how  society  changes  the  natural 
man,  not  how  man  changes  his  society. 

An  individual  is  prepared,  with  varying  degrees 
of  success,  to  meet  the  requirements  laid  down  by 
other  members  of  society  for  his  behavior  in  a 
variety  of  situations.  These  requirements  are 
always  attached  to  one  or  another  of  the  recog- 
nized positions  or  statuses  in  this  society,  such  as 
husband,  son,  employee,  and  male  adult.  The  be- 
havior required  of  a  person  in  a  given  position  or 
status  is  considered  to  be  the  prescribed  role,  and 
the  requirements  themselves  can  be  called  "role 
prescriptions." 

The  prescriptions  for  roles  in  any  social  system 
are  directed  to  the  successful  discharge  of  the 
function  of  that  system  for  society.  Role  prescrip- 
tions essentially  are  efforts  on  the  part  of  society's 
members  to  regulate  the  behavior  of  other  mem- 
bers so  that  certain  consequences  will  follow. 
Role  prescriptions,  then,  are  based  on  theories, 
implicit  or  not,  about  human  behavior.  The  pre- 
scriptions are  for  the  behavior  believed  by  society 
to  be  the  instrumental  means  to  the  achievement 
of  some  desired  result,  that  is,  some  specified 
function  of  the  social  system.  It  follows  that 
changes  in  role  prescriptions  occur  when  the  the- 
ories of  human  nature  which  underlie  the  prescrip- 
tions change,  or  when  there  is  a  change  in  the 
ends  to  be  achieved  by  the  social  system.  {7} 

In  simplest  terms,  the  individual  acquires  the 
culture  of  his  group (s)  through  socialization,  which 
includes  for  our  purposes  two  main  divisions. 
One  acquires  an  understanding  of  the  recognized 
statuses  —  the  traditional  positions  —  in  his  soci- 
ety, learning  the  names  so  that  he  is  able  to  locate 
other  individuals  in  the  social  structure,  as  well  as 
to  identify  himself.  Not  as  much  attention  has 
been  given  to  this  aspect  of  the  content  of  sociali- 
zation; indeed,  beyond  the  basic  terms  for  age, 
sex,  and  a  few  others,  we  do  not  have  any  stand- 
ard theoretical  set  of  concepts  that  describe  these 
positions.  Secondly  one  learas,  of  course,  role 
prescriptions  and  role  behavior,  with  the  associ- 
ated modes  of  feeling.  To  summarize,  the  function 
of  socialization  is  to  transform  the  human  raw 
material  of  society  into  good  working  members; 
the  content  can  be  considered  analytically  to  in- 
clude an  understanding  of  the  society's  status 
structure  and  of  the  role  prescriptions  and  behav- 


ior associated  with  the  different  positions  in  this 
structure. 

In  saying  this,  a  few  remarks  are  needed  to 
avoid  naivete.  A  view  of  socialization  as  a  proc- 
ess by  which  society  creates  persons  suitable  to 
carry  out  its  functional  requirements  does  not 
deny  that  sometimes  the  existing  requirements  of 
society  are  unrealistic  and,  according  to  one  or 
another  set  of  moral  standards,  unjust.  Nor  does 
it  deny  that  sometimes  the  demands  of  society 
may  limit,  if  not  make  impossible,  the  personal 
satisfactions  of  most  of  its  members;  or  that  the 
demands  may  be  so  irrational  as  to  cause  the  dis- 
integration of  the  society  itself.  Studies  of  the  util- 
ity and  of  the  morality  of  the  demands  of  a  given 
society  upon  its  members  are,  of  course,  basic 
inquiries  that  go  back  as  far  as  we  have  written 
records.  This  is  not,  however,  the  concern  of  the 
student  of  socialization.  He  asks  how  the  work  of 
society  gets  done  and  how  the  necessary  man- 
power is  trained,  motivated,  kept  alive  and  func- 
tioning throughout  the  life  cycle  so  that  the  spe- 
cified roles  are  performed.  His  concern  is  not  to 
understand  how  society  is  changed  to  fit  man1s 
nature  better,  or  to  improve  his  personal  adjust- 
ment and  satisfaction,  but  rather  to  understand 
how  man  is  taught  to  get  the  work  of  society  done. 
In  the  end,  of  course,  what  he  learns  from  one  line 
of  inquiry  pertains  to  the  other.  The  analysis  of 
socialization  leads  finally  to  the  question  of  what 
is  the  desirable  society. 

Socialization  info  Social  Roles 

Our  emphasis  is  on  the  acquisition  of  the  habits, 
beliefs,  attitudes,  and  motives  which  enable  a 
person  to  perform  satisfactorily  the  roles  expected 
of  him  in  his  society.  The  acquisition  of  roles  is 
not  viewed  as  the  entire  content  of  socialization, 
but  role  learning  is  the  segment  of  socialization 
that  we  propose  to  analyze,  and  role  acquisition 
is  probably  the  most  important  aspect  of  adult 
socialization. 

Only  recently  has  systematic  attention  been 
given  in  socialization  studies  to  the  acquisition  of 
roles  by  children.  Most  work  in  the  study  of  per- 
sonality development  has  not  had  this  specific 
phrasing  of  the  problem  or  focus  of  interest.  Al- 
though it  has  dealt  with  acquiring  skills  in  social 
interaction,  it  has  not  concentrated  on  how  an 
individual  develops  those  organized*  reciprocal, 
socially  regulated  interactions  with  other  human 
beings  which  are  role  prescribed,  or  how  he  comes 
to  distinguish  between  the  important  statuses  in 
his  society.  Recently,  Maccoby  (21)  has  brought 
this  question  to  the  fore  in  child  development 
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research,  and  Sewell  (27)  has  provided  an  up-to- 
date  review  of  the  few  studies  that  have  been 
made. 

The  emphasis  in  child  development  research, 
for  several  years  after  its  beginning  in  the  child 
welfare  stations  established  soon  after  1920,  was 
more  on  maturation  than  socialization,  more  on 
development  than  learning.  The  major  output  has 
been  studies  of  mental  and  physical  development; 
only  to  a  much  lesser  extent  has  there  been  re- 
search on  the  social  and  emotional  aspects  of 
development.  The  stimulus  for  much  of  the  cur- 
rent work  on  socialization  came  from  a  different 
source:  the  work  of  Freud  and  related  theories  of 
personality.  The  effect  of  early-life  experiences 
on  the  development  of  personality  traits  which 
were  believed  to  be  fundamental  and  enduring 
characteristics  of  the  individual  was  the  focus  of 
study.  It  was  later  on,  around  1930,  that  concepts 
emerging  from  cultural  anthropology,  especially 
the  idea  of  cultural  relativity  and  the  plasticity  of 
human  nature,  extended  the  scope  of  studies  of 
personality  and  led  to  a  convergence  of  the  inter- 
ests mentioned  earlier.  The  traditional  work  on 
child  development,  combined  with  concepts  stem- 
ming from  clinical  theories  of  personality  and  en- 
hanced by  cross-cultural  perspectives,  evolved 
into  some  notable  studies  of  socialization.  Even 
so,  this  work,  for  all  of  its  contribution  to  our 
knowledge,  did  not  concentrate  on  role  learning 
as  the  content  of  socialization. 

Throughout  the  history  of  child  development  re- 
search, the  few  studies  which  were  being  made  of 
adult  socialization  —  of  personality  change  in 
later  life,  one  might  say  —  were  different  in  their 
focus.  They  conceptualized  socialization  as  learn- 
ing new  roles,  and  as  the  individual's  adaptation 
to  society's  demands  for  changes  in  his  social  be- 
havior as  he  moved  from  one  position  to  the  next. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  important  reasons  that 
convergence  between  child  development  research 
and  adult  socialization  studies  did  not  occur.  Stat- 
ing the  problems  involved  in  socialization  as  those 
of  how  social  roles  are  learned  may  provide  a 
focus  for  both  child  and  adult  studies  and  a  meet- 
ing ground  for  those  engaged  in  the  two  lines  of 
research.  — 

CHANGES  IN  CONTENT  OF 
SOCIALIZATION 

The  substantive  content  of  socialization  differs, 
of  course,  in  important  ways  at  different  stages  of 
the  life  cycle  and  in  different  major  social  institu- 


tions. People  learn  different  things  at  different 
times  and  places  in  their  lives. 

It  is  uncertain,  however,  whether  the  types  as 
opposed  to  the  substance  of  the  content  differ 
throughout  the  life  cycle.  Still  the  needs  for  social- 
ization and  the  effects  of  learning  and  biological 
characteristics  in  any  given  case  would  seem  to 
dictate  the  nature  of  the  socialization  process;  and 
since  these  vary  by  life-cycle  stages,  with  the 
needs  and  limits  of  adult  socialization  being  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  childhood,  it  is  probable  that 
the  types  of  content  vary  accordingly.  Six  such 
probable  changes  in  content  will  be  discussed. 

The  most  important  change,  perhaps,  is  the  shift 
in  content  from  a  concern  with  values  and  motives 
to  a  concern  with  overt  behavior.1  Some  other 
changes  are  described  in  other  aspects  of  sociali- 
zation content.  These  are  as  follows:  from  acqui- 
sition of  new  material  to  a  synthesis  of  the  old; 
from  a  concern  with  idealism  to  a  concern  with 
realism;  from  teaching  expectations  to  teaching 
how  to  mediate  conflict  among  expectations;  from 
a  concern  with  general  demands  of  society  to  a 
concern  with  role-specific  expectations;  and  final- 
ly, a  change  from  "I-me"  components  of  personal- 
ity to  other  components. 

Values  and  Motives  versus 
Overt  Behavior 

There  are  three  things  a  person  requires  before 
he  is  able  to  perform  satisfactorily  in  a  role.  He 
must  know  what  is  expected  of  him  (both  in  be- 
havior and  in  values),  must  be  able  to  meet  the 
role  requirements,  and  must  desire  to  practice 
the  behavior  and  pursue  the  appropriate  ends.  It 
can  be  said  that  the  purposes  of  socialization  are 
to  give  a  person  knowledge,  ability,  and  motiva- 
tion. 

A  simple  cross-classification  of  these  three  con- 
cepts with  values  and  behavior  establishes  a  para- 
digm which  helps  to  analyze  changes  in  the  con- 
tent of  socialization  through  the  life  cycle.  In  this 
paradigm  six  cells  are  indicated  by  letters  for 
simplicity  of  reference: 


Knowledge 

Ability 

Motivation 


Behavior 

A 
C 
E 


Values 

B 
D 
F 


1  An  analysis  of  adult  socialization  in  terms  of  the  relative  em- 
phasis on  these  two  role  components  was  introduced  to  the 
Social  Science  Research  Council  Conference  by  Irving  Rosow  in 
his  paper,  "Forms  and  Functions  of  Adult  Socialization,"  See 
also  Merlon  (23). 
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Cells  A  and  B  indicate  respectively  that  the  indi- 
vidual knows  what  behavior  is  expected  of  him 
and  what  ends  he  should  pursue;  E  and  F  indicate 
that  the  individual  is  motivated  to  behave  in  the 
appropriate  ways  and  to  pursue  the  designated 
values;  C  and  D  indicate  that  the  individual  is  able 
to  carry  out  the  behavior  and  to  hold  appropriate 
values.2 

With  respect  to  changes  during  the  life  cycle, 
the  emphasis  in  socialization  moves  from  motiva- 
tion to  ability  and  knowledge,  and  from  a  concern 
with  values  to  a  concern  with  behavior. 

The  highest  priority  in  childhood  socialization 
is  represented  by  Cell  F,  namely,  to  take  the  basic 
drives  of  the  infant  and  transform  them  over  time 
into  desires  for  recognition  and  approval  and 
finally  to  the  pursuit  of  more  specific  cultural  val- 
ues. Early-life  socialization  thus  emphasizes  the 
control  of  primary  drives,  while  socialization  in 
later  stages  deals  with  secondary  or  learned  mo- 
tives generated  by  the  expectations  of  significant 
others.  Except  in  rare  and  extreme  conditions, 
adult  socialization  does  not  need  to  teach  the  indi- 
vidual to  control  and  regulate  the  gratification  of 
primary  drive  systems.3 

The  usual  concern  of  adult  socialization  is  rep- 
resented by  Cell  A.  Society  assumes  that  the  adult 
knows  the  values  to  be  pursued  in  different  roles, 
that  he  wants  to  pursue  them  with  the  socially 
appropriate  means,  and  that  all  that  may  remain 
to  be  done  is  to  teach  him  what  to  do.  This  is  il- 
lustrated by  the  case  of  a  military  recruit.  The 
training  program  starts  at  about  the  level  of  "This 
is  a  gun"  and  "This  is  how  it  is  fired.11  If  there  are 
some  things  the  individual  is  unable  to  do  (Cell 
C],  the  training  program  seeks  to  upgrade  his 
ability  —  for  example,  by  instruction  designed  to 
reduce  illiteracy.  If  he  is  unwilling  to  carry  out 
his  various  tasks  (Cell  D],  then  motivational  train- 
ing occurs  through  administration  of  special  re- 
wards and  punishments.  If  it  appears  that  educa- 
tion about  values  is  needed  (Cell  B),  the  individ- 
ual is  enrolled  in  a  general  orientation  course  on 

*  The  question  of  being  able  or  unable  to  bold  values  may  at 
first  seem  somewhat  peculiar,  but  the  inability  involved  here 
arises  from  conflict  within  the  personality.  This  instance  of 
inability  as  a  source  of  deviance  in  role  performance  is  dis- 
cussed in  greater  detail  later  on. 

•The  development  of  secondary  motives  oriented  toward  social 
approval  (in  a  broad  sense)  and  based  on  learning  associated 
with  fne  satisfaction  of  primary  motives  is  a  part  of  socialization 
but  Is  not  commensurate  with  it.  It  is  true  that  sometimes  one 
speaks  of  a  person  being  tuisociahaed  because  of  what  appears 
to  be  a  greater  concern  with  the  gratification  of  primary  than 
of  secondary  motivation*  But  one  also  correctly  calls  unsocial" 
feed  a  person  with  deviant  values  and  bizarre  behavior,  even 
when  the  primary  drive  system  itself  has  been  weH  socialized. 


American  values  and  the  purpose  of  the  wars;  the 
"why  we  fight"  training  programs  are  instituted  to 
provide  an  understanding  of  the  appropriate  ends 
to  be  sought.  If  the  individual  has  serious  con- 
flicts within  himself  but  does  his  best,  therapeutic 
procedures  are  instituted  to  solve  this  problem, 
which  lies  in  Cell  D.  Only  in  the  last  analysis, 
when  other  possible  types  of  deficiencies  in  social- 
ization have  been  ruled  out,  is  it  assumed  that 
there  is  a  problem  in  motivation  toward  the  ap- 
propriate values,  the  case  represented  by  Cell  F. 
Such  men  are  critical  of  the  value  system  of  their 
society;  in  our  country  they  may  be  pacifists, 
Communists,  or  members  of  other  groups  which 
reject  traditional  American  values.  Sometimes  re- 
socialization  efforts  are  launched  in  such  cases, 
but  more  often  retraining  of  these  individuals  is 
considered  to  be  an  impossible  task,  and  they  are 
jailed,  ignored,  or  relegated  to  marginal,  incon- 
sequential positions. 

In  general,  then,  socialization  after  childhood 
deals  primarily  with  overt  behavior  in  the  role  and 
makes  little  attempt  to  influence  motivation  of  a 
fundamental  kind  or  to  influence  basic  values. 
Society  is  willing  to  spend  much  less  time  in  re- 
directing the  motivation  and  values  of  adults  than 
of  children;  for  the  latter  it  is  understood  that  this 
is  a  necessary  task  of  the  institutions  involved, 
such  as  the  family,  and  they  are  organized  to  carry 
out  this  function. 

Why  should  this  difference  exist?  Probably  it 
stems  directly  from  the  limitations  on  learning  in 
later  life,  which  makes  impractical  any  attempt  at 
thorough  resocialization.  Irving  Rosow  has  asked 
if  adult  socialization  can,  in  fact,  generate  suitable 
beliefs  and  attitudes,  suitable  motivation  for  cer- 
tain types  of  performance,  or  whether  the  limita- 
tions on  learning  are  such  that  the  socializing 
agent  must  deal  with  overt  performance  only.  It 
may  be  that  the  costs  are  too  high  and  that  it  sim- 
ply is  not  efficient  from  society's  point  of  view 
to  spend  too  much  time  on  teaching  an  old  dog 
new  tricks.  Perhaps  an  intensive  and  costly  reso- 
cialization effort  can  be  made  for  adults  only  when 
the  need  for  a  certain  kind  of  manpower  is  unusu- 
ally great  and  the  question  of  efficiency  becomes 
secondary  to  the  demand  for  personnel. 

Society  has  at  least  two  major  solutions  to  this 
possible  problem.  One  is  anticipatory:  selection 
is  made  of  candidates  for  an  adult  organization  to 
screen  out  those  who  do  not  have  appropriate 
motives  and  values  for  the  anticipated  roles.  This 
procedure  helps  to  assure  that  those  who  enter  the 
organization  will  not  present  difficult  problems  for 
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the  socialization  program.  In  this  way  adults  prob- 
ably get  sorted  out,  more  or  less,  and  placed  in 
social  situations  where  they  fit  best  in  terms  of 
the  values  and  motives  learned  in  their  early-life 
socialization. 

A  second  solution,  which  Rosow  has  pointed 
out,  is  that  society  may  accept  as  evidence  of 
satisfactory  socialization  conforming  behavior 
alone,  foregoing  any  concern  with  value  systems. 
This  entails  risk,  as  he  indicates,  for  if  the  social 
system  undergoes  stress,  the  conformity,  since  it 
is  superficial,  may  break  down  rapidly. 

As  a  last  resort,  the  remaining  instances  of  devi- 
ance in  need  of  resocialization  —  the  genuinely 
tough  cases  where  the  appropriate  values  have  not 
been  internalized  —  can  be  processed  through  the 
special  correctional  institutions  (prisons,  hospi- 
tals, etc.)  of  the  society  at  large. 

Acquisition  of  New  Material  versus 
Synthesis  of  Old  Material 

As  a  person  moves  through  the  life  cycle  he  ac- 
cumulates an  extensive  repertoire  of  response, 
both  affective  and  behavioral.  These  are  organ- 
ized according  to  roles  and,  at  a  more  specific 
level,  by  episodes  within  a  role.  These  responses 
can  be  detached  from  the  contexts  in  which  they 
have  been  learned  and  used,  and  joined  with  oth- 
ers in  new  combinations  suitable  as  social  behav- 
ior responsive  to  the  complex  demands  of  adult- 
hood. We  can  say,  therefore,  that  the  content 
acquired  in  adult  socialization  is  not  so  much  new 
material  as  it  is  the  aggregation  and  synthesis  of 
elements  from  a  storehouse  of  already-learned  re- 
sponses, with  perhaps  the  addition  of  several  frag- 
ments that  are  newly  learned  when  necessary  to 
fill  out  the  required  social  acts.  The  usual  objec- 
tive of  socialization  in  the  later-life  stages  is  to 
get  one  to  practice  a  new  combination  of  skills 
already  acquired,  to  combine  existing  elements 
into  new  forms,  to  trim  and  polish  existing  mate- 
rial, rather  than  to  learn  wholly  new  complexes  or 
responses,  as  in  the  case  of  the  relatively  untrained 
child,  for  whom  the  socialization  effort  starts  with 
little  more  than  initial  intelligence  and  primary 
drives. 

Idealism  and  Realism 

The  third  change  in  content  is  the  transforma- 
tion of  idealism  into  realism.  As  the  individual 
matures,  society  demands  that  he  become  more 
realistic  and  lay  aside  his  childish  idealism.  Early 
learning  encompasses  the  formal  status  structure; 
later  learning  takes  into  account  the  actual  and/or 
informal  status  structure.  One  designates  as  cyni- 


cal a  person  who  doubts  that  the  actual  and  the 
formal  are  the  same.  However,  we  think  of  a  per- 
son as  naive  if  he  does  not  make  this  distinction. 
In  socialization  the  child  is  shielded  from  contact 
with  the  informal  systems  of  society — or,  at  least, 
knowledge  of  these  is  not  formally  taught.  This 
serves  to  maintain  and  legitimize  the  formal  status 
differentiations  and  to  protect  them  from  change. 
But  at  later  stages  in  the  life  cycle,  for  the  system 
to  work  effectively,  the  realistic  aspects  of  status 
differentiation  also  must  be  taught. 

Closely  related  is  learning  to  distinguish  be- 
tween ideal  role  prescriptions  and  what  is  actually 
expected  of  one  in  a  role.  Here,  as  in  the  fore- 
going, the  inculcation  of  ideal  role  prescriptions 
results  in  a  desirable  idealism  which  strengthens 
and  perpetuates  the  ideal  of  the  society.  As  the 
child  matures  he  is  taught  to  realize  that  there  is 
a  distinction  between  the  ideal  and  the  real,  and 
learns  to  take  his  part  in  society  according  to  the 
realistic  expectations  of  others,  rather  than  at- 
tempting conformity  to  ideal  norms. 

Resolving  Conflicts;  Meta-prescriptions 

The  fourth  type  of  change  is  to  a  greater  concern 
with  teaching  the  individual  to  mediate  conflicting 
demands.  As  one  moves  through  the  life  cycle,  he 
is  forced  to  develop  methods  of  selecting  among 
conflicting  role  prescriptions.  The  possible  con- 
flicts between  the  prescriptions  of  reference  set 
members  are  classifiable  into  two  basic  types. 
First,  there  is  intrarole  conflict  of  two  kinds:  (a) 
the  prescriptions  of  two  or  more  individuals  for 
the  same  aspect  of  a  role  may  conflict:  thus,  the 
wife  and  the  employer  may  differ  in  their  prescrip- 
tions for  the  individuars  job  performance;  (b)  pre- 
scriptions of  just  one  individual  about  different 
aspects  of  the  role  may  be  in  conflict;  the  wife 
may  expect  her  husband  to  be  both  companion 
with  and  taskmaster  to  his  son. 

Second,  there  is  interrole  conflict,  again  classifi- 
able into  two  subtypes:  (a)  conflict  between  two 
or  more  individuals  about  two  separate  roles;  for 
example,  the  employer's  demands  for  job  perform- 
ance conflict  with  the  wife's  demands  for  familial 
performance;  (b)  conflict  between  the  expectations 
of  one  individual  for  performance  in  two  different 
roles,  as  in  the  case  where  the  wife  has  conflicting 
expectations  for  her  husband's  behavior  at  home 
and  on  the  job. 

The  need  to  learn  how  to  handle  such  conflicts 
occurs  to  a  greater  extent  in  later  life  for  at  least 
two  reasons.  First,  children  tend  to  be  shielded 
by  society  from  the  realities  of  life;  and  if  the 
cultural  norm  is  that  children  should  be  protected 
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from  seeing  life's  conflicts,  then  it  follows  that 
nothing  will  be  taught  about  ways  of  mediating 
them.  Second,  in  later  life  there  are  more  roles 
and  more  complexity  within  roles,  so  that  a  much 
greater  possibility  exists  of  role  conflict.  To  put 
it  differently,  the  reference  set  of  adults  is  consid- 
erably larger  than  that  of  children;  their  social 
systems  are  more  extensive  and  more  numerous. 
They  have  a  past,  for  one  thing;  and  they  have 
occupational  roles,  as  well  as  additional  family 
roles  gained  through  marriage.  They  are  attuned 
more  often  to  distant  reference  figures  than  they 
were  as  children,  when  their  reference  sets  in- 
cluded mainly  those  near  them. 

Thus,  as  a  person  ages,  he  learns  the  ways  of 
conflict  resolution  which  Ralph  Linton  (20)  has 
described  so  well:  avoiding  the  situation,  with- 
drawing acceptably  from  conflict,  and  scheduling 
conflicting  demands  in  temporal  sequence,  so  that 
the  conflict  disappears.  Also,  as  Howard  Becker 
has  pointed  out,  he  learns  another  major  method 
of  conflict  resolution,  that  is,  to  compromise  be- 
tween the  opposing  demands. 

There  is  another  important  method  of  conflict 
resolution  which  may  have  been  overlooked  or  at 
least  has  not  been  given  formal  conceptualization. 
In  every  society  there  are  well-recognized  pre- 
scriptions for  solving  certain  kinds  of  conflicts 
that  arise  from  the  competing  demands  of  refer- 
ence set  members.  These  prescriptions  for  medi- 
ating role  conflict  can  be  called  meta-prescriptions. 
Such  meta-prescriptions  govern  the  resolution  of 
conflict  between  demands  on  one's  time  and  loyal- 
ties, and  usually,  although  not  always,  pertain  to 
interrole  rather  than  intrarole  conflict.4  Examples 
of  meta-prescriptions  are  "Do  what  your  employer 
asks  of  you,  even  if  it  means  that  you  have  little 
time  for  your  children,"  and  "Side  with  your  wife 
when  she  disciplines  the  children,  even  if  you 
think  she  is  wrong."  Meta-prescriptions,  there- 
fore, guide  the  process  of  compromise  and  dictate 
whether  the  solutions  should  be  one-sided  as  in 
the  two  examples  given  above,  or  more  on  a  half- 
and-half  basis,  such  as  "Save  at  least  three  nights 
a  week  for  your  family,  even  if  there  is  work  you 
should  be  doing."  It  seems  that  a  noticeable 

*  A  cunettt  study  of  executive  personality  and  achievement  car- 
ried oat  by  the  author  and  his  colleagues  and  mentioned  in  toe 
Preface  has  collected  substantial  data  on  the  meta-prescriptions 
for  resolving  role  conflict  between  the  demands  of  parents  and 
children,  one's  boss  and  his  work  colleagues,  wife  and  employer, 
and  so  on.  These  meta-prescriptions  may  differ  from  one  person 
to  the  next,  and  result  in  relatively  more  or  fewer  conflict  reso- 
lutions be&ig  ?*ifrfiff  in,  say*  ff*i$  direction  of  favoring  the  pre- 
scriptions of  one's  work  environment  as  contrasted  with  his 
home.  These  appear  to  be  fairly  powerful  predictors  of  dif- 
ferential achievement. 


change  in  the  content  of  socialization  in  later-life 
periods  is  the  attention  given  to  ways  of  resolving 
conflict  through  such  meta-prescriptions. 

Increase  in  Specificity 

The  fifth  characteristic  of  change  in  socialization 
content  is  along  the  dimension  of  generality-speci- 
ficity; that  is,  whether  what  is  taught  applies  to 
many  social  situations  or  to  just  a  few.  This  di- 
mension can  be  applied  to  both  components,  val- 
ues and  means,  of  role  prescriptions.  There  is 
no  reason  to  maintain  that  values  necessarily  are 
general,  and  that  methods  of  achieving  them  are 
specific.  This  is  noted  only  because  of  the  tend- 
ency to  define  values  as  something  general;  the 
concept  is  not  being  used  in  this  sense. 

A  child  is  trained  both  deliberately  and  unwit- 
tingly by  socializing  agents  in  the  goals  and  behav- 
ior appropriate  for  his  sex.  There  are  male  and 
female  styles  of  doing  many  different  things,  and 
these  are  learned  early.  These  characteristics  are 
general,  in  the  sense  that  they  are  required  in  a 
variety  of  situations  he  will  confront  in  society, 
either  as  major  components  or  as  necessary  color- 
ing to  other  aspects  of  his  behavior. 

The  case  is  similar  for  cultural  differences  in 
basic  values,  such  as  those  related  to  achievement, 
to  nature,  to  the  family,  and  indeed  for  all  those 
general  value  orientations,  to  use  Florence  Kluck- 
hohn's  phrase  (18),  which  help  to  distinguish  ma- 
jor cultural  groups.  They  are  acquired  early  (and, 
in  contrast  to  sex  roles,  with  perhaps  less  deliber- 
ate instruction),  and  they  give  shape  and  tone  to 
the  performance  of  many  roles  in  society. 

It  also  is  true  that  a  person  is  socialized  for  his 
socioeconomic  position,  a  process  that  Charles  E. 
Bidwell  speaks  of  as  socialization  into  a  status 
level  or  a  style  of  life.5  Again,  general  skills  and 
values  are  learned,  appropriate  to  carrying  out  in 
a  certain  manner  a  number  of  specific  role  de- 
mands for  behavior.  The  values  and  behavior 
appropriate  to  a  social  class  position,  to  a  prestige 
level  in  life,  usually  are  acquired  in  childhood; 
and,  as  was  true  with  respect  to  sex  roles  and 
basic  cultural  values,  some  part  of  what  is  learned 
is  gained  outside  of  any  deliberate  formal  training 
program. 

One  would  have  to  say  that  these  general  values 
of  one's  culture  are,  on  the  whole,  acquired  in 
childhood.  True,  as  Bidwell  points  out,  there  is 
some  socialization  into  value  systems  of  a  given 
social  class  during  the  college  age.  He  notes  that 

*  Charles  E.  Bidwell,  "Some  Aspects  of  Pre-Adult  SocJaHzatioa/' 
paper  prepared  for  the  Social  Science  Research  Conned! 
fewsae*. 
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one  fuction  of  fraternities  in  certain  colleges  is  to 
carry  on  this  kind  of  socialization  into  a  social 
class  level  higher  than  that  of  the  individual's 
family  or  origin.  The  existence  of  formal  socializ- 
ing agencies  with  this  recognized  function  is 
understood  as  a  response  to  the  "legitimate"  need 
for  resocialization  resulting  from  the  upward  so- 
cial mobility  in  American  life  in  which  the  indi- 
vidual moves  from  one  subculture  to  another,  with 
corresponding  differences  in  expectations. 

Doubtless  there  are  other  occasions  in  which 
the  general  values  are  the  content  of  socialization 
at  later  age  periods,  but  these  are  not  easy  to 
identify.  In  most  instances  the  content  of  later- 
life  socialization  tends  to  be  role-specific,  rather 
than  general  in  nature. 

Fewer  "i-Me"  Relationships 

This  final  life-cycle  comparison  arises  from  the 
basic  view  presented  earlier  that  part  of  personal- 
ity consists  of  self-other  systems.  From  what  has 
been  said,  it  follows  that  the  content  acquired  in 
later  stages  of  the  life  cycle  would  involve  fewer 
of  the  "I-me"  type  of  self-other  relationships  and 
more  of  the  objective  "they-me"  and  "I-them" 
components.  Reviewing  the  reasons  for  the  devel- 
opment of  this  kind  of  self-other  system,  one  real- 
izes that  the  causes  for  the  lack  of  identification 
of  the  significant  person  or  persons,  and  the  re- 
sultant use  of  "I"  in  their  place,  exist  to  a  much 
lesser  degree  in  adulthood.  At  later  ages  the 
source  of  the  material  which  is  acquired  is  more 
readily  identifiable;  the  "they"  involved  usually  is 
quite  clear.  Moreover,  with  the  growth  of  power 
in  maturity,  one  increases  the  degree  to  which  he 
is  the  instigator  of  the  action  and  consequently  is 
engaged  more  frequently  in,  and  thus  thinks  about 
himself  as,  the  "I-them"  relationship. 

If  one  equates  the  "I-me"  component  of  person- 
ality with  the  core  personality,  with  "identity/*  as 
indicated  in  the  discussion  earlier,  then  he  could 
say  that  identity  tends  to  be  laid  down  in  largest 
part  in  early  stages  of  the  life  cycle.  This  is  true 
to  a  degree,  of  course,  but  as  was  said  in  consider- 
ing the  limiting  effects  of  childhood  experiences, 
it  is  overemphasized.  Not  uncommonly,  dramatic 
shifts  in  identity  do  occur  at  later  stages  of  the 
life  cycle,  since  significant  persons  may  have  an 
unusual  impact  on  a  person's  appraisal  of  his 
own  basic  characteristics. 
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42      Socialization  into  the 
Family:  An  Essay  on 
Some  Structural 
Properties  of  Roles* 

Betty  E.  Cogswell 


In  complex  societies,  increased  differentiation  and 
specialization,  with  the  growth  and  development  of 
multiple  social  systems,  have  necessitated  the  learn- 
ing of  new  roles  and  a  shortening  of  the  time  with 
which  to  develop  competencies  in  role  behavior. 
Social  scientists  like  Professor  Cogswell  have  begun 
to  devote  a  major  portion  of  their  research  efforts 
to  developing  theories  and  testing  empirically  the 
concept  of  socialization  which,  basically,  is  con- 
cerned with  the  process  of  taking  on  new  roles. 
This  selection  fits  nicely  into  the  discussions  on  so- 
cialization in  this  volume:  its  unique  contribution  is 
a  systematic  analysis  of  some  of  the  structural  prop- 
erties of  roles  and  how  these  may  influence  the  so- 
cialization process.  Professor  Cogswell  approaches 
the  family  as  a  unique  system  to  study  these  prop- 
erties and,  at  the  same  time,  to  demonstrate  their 

*  Paper  especially  prepared  by  the  author  for  this  volume. 
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commonality  for  socialization  into  other  types  of 
roles. 

Sociologists  have  begun  to  think  of  socialization 
as  a  process  that  continues  throughout  the  life 
cycle.  To  divide  this  lifelong  process  into  units 
manageable  for  research,  it  is  useful  to  consider 
socialization  as  the  process  of  taking  on  new  roles. 
If  we  define  roles  broadly  as  behavior  associated 
with  any  type  of  social  identity,  we  may  use  a 
socialization  frame  of  reference  to  study  how  in- 
dividuals become  occupants  of  roles  such  as  doc- 
tor, carpenter,  adolescent,  divorcee,  husband,  gang 
member,  mature  woman,  Democrat,  retired  worker, 
retardate,  or  dope  addict.  Obviously,  some  of 
these  roles  have  biological  prerequisites.  But  the 
concern  of  socialization  is  how  do  those  individu- 
als eligible  for  a  role  learn  the  behavior  necessary 
for  performing  adequately  in  this  role? 

The  process  of  taking  on  a  new  role  is  a  com- 
plex phenomenon,  influenced  by  many  factors 
such  as  the  social  organization  of  the  socialization 
setting,1  the  structure  of  the  interaction  between 
novices  and  socializing  agents,2  and  the  antecedent 
life  experiences  of  novices  and  agents.  Another 
factor  critical  to  the  assumption  of  new  roles  is 
the  structural  properties  of  the  roles  which  are 
the  targets  for  socialization.  Role  properties  do 
not  determine  but  rather  place  limits  both  on  the 
course  novices  and  socializing  agents  follow  and 
on  the  types  of  socializing  mechanisms  which  may 
be  utilized.  However,  within  these  limits  there  are 
alternative  ways  of  proceeding. 

Roles  are  units  of  social  organization,  and  one 
may  legitimately  ask  what  analytic  advantage  is 
gained  by  considering  roles  separately.  Three  an- 
alytic advantages  are  attained: 

(1)  The  concept  role  is  used  in  organizational 
analysis  to  indicate  the  manner  in  which  tasks  are 
allocated,  and  in  social  psychological  analysis,  to 
indicate  similarities  of  individuals  occupying  a 
common  social  position.  The  social  psychological 
use  of  the  term  includes  both  those  roles  situated 
in  specific  social  organizations,  and  other  roles 
which  provide  a  social  identity  but  are  not  based 
within  a  particular  social  organization  and  do  not 

1See  Stsnton  Wheeler,  "The  Structure  of  Formally  Organized 
Socialization  Settings,*'  in  Orville  G.  Brim,  Jr.  and  Stanton 
Wheeler,  Socialization  After  Childhood:  Two  Essays  (New  York: 
Wiley,  1966),  pp.  53-118;  and  Betty  E.  Cogswell,  "Socialization 
Into  a  Role;  A  Study  of  the  Rehabilitation  of  Paraplegics,**  un- 
published doctoral  dissertation,  University  of  North  Carolina, 
1965. 

8  See  Orville  G.  Brim,  Jr.,  "Socialization  Tnrough  the  Life  Cycle," 
in  Orville  G.  Brim,  Jr.  and  Stanton  Wheeler,  Socialization  After 
Childhood;  Two  Essays  (New  York:  Wiley,  1066),  pp.  3-49,  and 
Cogswell,  op.  cit. 


involve  a  specific  bundle  of  tasks.  Goffman  makes 
a  distinction  between  these  two  types  of  roles  by 
calling  the  first  situated  and  the  second  condition- 
ing. Situated  roles  occur  in  specific  locales  and 
are  built  around  a  division  of  labor.  Conditioning 
roles  are  played  in  a  multitude  of  settings  and 
are  built  around  social  characteristics  and  life 
situations  such  as  age,  sex,  social  class,  physical 
appearance,  alcoholism,  and  widowhood.'"1  Both 
types  are  learned  through  socialization  and  in 
some  cases  roles  of  each  type  will  have  common 
properties. 

(2)  Some  situated  roles  are  played  in  a  variety 
of  specific  settings.  The  role  of  physician  may  be 
played  in  the  physician's  office,  in  the  patient's 
home,  in  the  hospital,  in  the  outpatient  clinic,  and 
in  the  nursing  home.  Each  setting  is  a  different 
social  organization.  By  focusing  attention  on  the 
role  rather  than  on  a  setting  the  researcher  is  less 
apt  to  exclude  a  relevant  segment  of  the  role. 

[3]  Some  roles  which  are  learned  and  played  in 
very  different  types  of  social  organizations  may 
have  structural  properties  in  common.  Both  the 
role  of  prisoner,  situated  in  a  total  institution,  and 
the  role  of  homosexual,  situated  in  a  small  in- 
formal group,  share  the  property  of  devaluation 
by  the  society  at  large.  This  leads  others  to  relate 
to  both  prisoners  and  homosexuals  as  subordinates 
and  undesirables.  Based  on  the  influence  of  a 
common  property,  some  aspects  of  socialization 
into  each  of  these  roles  should  be  similar. 

Analysis  of  the  influences  of  structural  role 
properties  on  socialization  should  contribute  to 
the  development  of  a  general  theory  of  socializa- 
tion. Using  the  family  as  a  point  of  departure,  the 
aims  in  this  essay  are  to  identify  and  discuss  some 
structural  properties  of  roles  likely  to  influence 
socialization,  to  use  these  properties  in  comparing 
familial  roles  with  other  roles,  and  to  propose 
ways  in  which  these  properties  influence  socializa- 
tion. 

Obviously,  an  analysis  of  familial  roles  will  not 
lead  to  a  complete  catalogue  of  role  properties. 
Families  are  a  special  type  of  social  group.  Unlike 
most  groups,  the  same  members  are  locked  into 
role  relationships  with  each  other  for  their  entire 
life  cycles.  The  group  is  a  small  informal  social 
organization  bound  together  by  strong  affective 
ties.  Members  are  of  both  sexes  and  may  be  of 
all  ages.  Other  social  organizations  may  include 
some  of  these  characteristics,  but  this  particular 
combination  of  characteristics  is  unique.  Struc- 

*Erving  Goffman,  Encounters:  Two  Studies  In  the  Sociology  e/ 
Interaction  (Indianapolis;  Bobbs-Merrill,  1961),  pp.  9S-99,  14S-* 
147. 
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tural  properties  blatantly  apparent  in  familial  roles 
may  exist  but  be  only  subtly  visible  in  other 
types  of  roles,  for  each  role  in  the  societal  reper- 
tory of  roles  may  offer  particular  analytic  advan- 
tages. Categorization  of  roles  by  common  struc- 
tural properties  and  comparison  of  socialization 
into  roles  in  the  same  category  should  allow  re- 
searchers to  isolate  the  kinds  of  influence  each 
property  exerts. 

The  study  of  socialization  into  roles  within  the 
family  leads  directly  into  some  exciting  new  de- 
velopments in  sociological  theory  and  research. 
Occurring  simultaneously  but  independently,  new 
directions  emerging  in  the  fields  of  socialization 
and  the  family  provide  a  new  theoretical  base  for 
studying  ways  in  which  individuals  become  func- 
tioning family  members.  Before  proceeding  to  an 
analysis  of  structural  properties  of  roles,  it  is  im- 
portant to  discuss  briefly  some  of  these  develop- 
ments and  to  use  this  discussion  to  establish  a 
general  analytic  approach  for  the  study  of  social- 
ization into  familial  roles. 

Socialization 

Reviewing  work  in  socialization  in  the  late 
1950's  and  early  1960's,  Sewell  notes  two  new  di- 
rections: an  increasing  interest  in  socialization 
after  childhood,  and  the  developing  influence  of 
social  role  theory  on  socialization  thinking  and 
research.*  These  two  developments  are  closely 
related.  If  one  considers  socialization  as  the  pro- 
cess of  taking  on  new  roles,  it  becomes  readily 
apparent  that  socialization  in  childhood  cannot 
prepare  an  individual  for  the  many  roles  he  will  be 
called  on  to  play  throughout  the  life  cycle.  A  child 
may  acquire  societal  values  which  influence  adult 
behavior,  but  he  does  not  and  often  cannot  receive 
the  necessary  training  to  play  many  adult  roles. 
Some  roles  require  physical  maturity  for  socializa- 
tion as  well  as  occupancy.  Others  are  too  com- 
plex for  the  child's  intellectual  capacity.  The  time 
gap  between  childhood  and  maturity  makes  early 
training  for  some  roles  impractical.  In  rapidly 
changing  societies,  roles  an  individual  may  be  ex- 
pected to  fill  as  an  adult  do  not  exist  or  exist  in 
a  different  form  when  he  is  a  child.  The  fundamen- 
tal importance  of  childhood  socialization  cannot 
be  denied,  but  role  learning  continues  throughout 
life.  An  individual  not  only  abandons  old  roles 
and  acquires  new  ones  at  different  stages  of  the 

*WtUiam  H.  Sewell,  "Some  Recent  Developments  in  Socializa- 
tion Theory  and  Research,"  Annals  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Political  and  Social  Science,  349  [September,  1963),  pp.  183- 
181. 


life  cycle,  he  is  also  required  to  acquire  new  roles 
as  a  result  of  unforeseen  events  such  as  social  and 
geographic  mobility,  illness,  imprisonment,  unem- 
ployment, or  winning  the  Irish  Sweepstakes. 

Systematic  study  of  socialization  began  early  in 
this  century  and  has  resulted  in  a  sizable  body  of 
work.  However,  with  few  exceptions,  the  child 
has  been  the  subject  of  this  research  and  thinking. 
Today,  in  the  minds  of  many,  socialization  still 
refers  exclusively  to  the  way  a  child  becomes  a 
member  of  his  society.  Knowledge  about  adult 
socialization  and  role  learning  is  only  beginning 
to  emerge.  At  present  we  have  neither  a  general 
theory  to  explain  socialization  through  the  life 
cycle,  nor  a  body  of  solid  data  upon  which  to  base 
such  a  theory.  Abstraction  of  general  propositions 
must  await  comparative  analysis  of  different  types 
of  socialization. 

In  this  paper  socialization  is  considered  at  the 
microsocial  level  of  analysis  and  is  conceptualized 
as  the  processes  by  which  individuals  become 
qualified  occupants  of  new  roles.  For  novices,  this 
is  both  a  process  of  learning  and  of  becoming.  If 
socialization  is  effective,  novices  acquire  the 
knowledge,  ability,  and  motivation  necessary  to 
play  the  role;  but  socialization  is  more  than  this. 
Taking  on  new  roles  brings  transformations  of 
self  —  old  self-definitions  are  abandoned  and  new 
ones  acquired.  Novices  gain  new  personal  and 
social  identities.  These  processes  of  learning  and 
becoming  proceed  through  interaction  among 
novices  and  socializing  agents.  This  is  a  dynamic 
process,  with  each  type  of  participant  influencing 
the  directions  and  outcomes. 

Many  studies  of  socialization  have  been  based 
on  the  assumptions  that  values,  knowledge,  skills, 
motivations,  and  behavior  are  inculcated  into 
novices  through  the  efforts  of  socializing  agents 
and  that  this  is  a  one-way  process  with  definitions 
flowing  from  agents  to  novices.  Perhaps  these  as- 
sumptions stemmed  from  the  fact  that  the  majority 
of  studies  have  dealt  with  the  child,  who  was.  per- 
ceived as  powerless  in  his  relationships  with 
adults.  From  recent  studies,  it  has  become  appar- 
ent that  novices  as  well  as  agents  are  influential. 
This  point  is  specifically  illustrated  in  a  study  by 
Becker  and  his  colleagues  on  socialization  of  med- 
ical students.5  These  students  developed  group 
nonns  that  defined  what  and  how  they  would 
study  and  how  much  time  and  energy  would  be 
spent  on  clinical  assignments.  These  norms  were 
often  in  direct  conflict  with  what  the  faculty 

5  Howard  S,  Becker  et  ol,  Boys  in  White:  Student  Culture  in 
Medico!  School  (Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1961). 
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thought  was  proper.  Studies  of  adult  socialization 
such  as  this  should  lead  us  to  re-examine  child- 
hood socialization.  If  we  look  with  candor,  it 
seems  apparent  that  even  infants  exert  some,  al- 
though perhaps  minimal,  influence  on  parents' 
attempts  at  socialization.  Socializing  agents  are 
usually  more  influential  than  novices,  but  novices 
are  seldom  without  recourse  for  exercising  some, 
occasionally  considerable,  influence  on  their  own 
socialization. 

Family 

In  reviewing  theory  and  research  in  family  so- 
ciology,6 two  new  directions  are  worthy  of  note: 
an  increasing  interest  in  studying  families  as 
whole  groups  rather  than  as  a  collection  of  indi- 
viduals or  dyads,  and  a  growing  awareness  that  a 
static  approach  to  families  should  be  replaced  by 
one  that  captures  the  dynamic  processes  by  which 
families  change  over  time. 

Handel  reports  progress  made  thus  far  in  study- 
ing families  as  whole  groups.7  A  large  portion  of 
this  small  body  of  work  has  been  initiated  by  psy- 
chiatrists or  carried  out  with  a  psychiatric  or  per- 
sonality focus.  In  these  studies,  usually  at  least 
one  family  member  is  emotionally  disturbed. 
Hess  and  Handel's  Family  Worlds,5  although  psy- 
chologically oriented,  deals  with  nonclinical  fam- 
ilies. Oscar  Lewis,9  using  an  anthropological  ap- 
proach, deals  with  Mexican  and  Puerto  Rican 
families  of  poverty.  These  are  some  of  the  few 
available  studies  of  whole  families.  Sociological 
work  on  individual  families  as  social  systems  or 
social  groups  is  scant.  In  existing  sociological  stud- 
ies of  the  internal  relationships  within  a  family, 
emphasis  has  been  on  the  division  of  labor  be- 
tween the  sexes.10  Although  as  early  as  1926 

6  For  discussions  of  a  number  of  emerging  conceptual  frame- 
works  for   family   analysis   see   Harold  T.   Christensen    £ed.]i 
Handbook  of  Marriage  and  the  Family  [Chicago:  Rand  McNally, 
1964);  Reuben  Hill  and  Donald  A,  Hansen,  "The  Identification 
of  Conceptual  Frameworks  Utilized  in  Family  Study/*  Marriage 
and  Family  Living,  22  (I960),  pp.  299-311;  and  F.  Ivan  Nye  and 
Felix  M.  Berardo,  Emerging  Conceptual  Frameworks  in  Family 
Analysis  (New  York:  Macmillan,  1966). 

7  Gerald  Handel,  "Psychological  Study  of  Whole  Families,*'  Psy- 
chological Bulletin,  63  (January,  1965),  pp.  19-41. 

8  Robert  D.  Hess  and  Gerald  Handel,  Family  Worlds :  A  Psycho- 
logical Approach  to  Family  Life  (Chicago:  University  of  Chicago 
Press,  1959). 

•Oscar  Lewis*  Five  Families;  Mexican  Case  Studies  in  the  Cul- 
ture of  Poverty  (New  York:  Basic  Books,  1959);  The  Children  of 
Sanchez  (New  York:  Random  House,  1961}  j  and  La  Vide:  A 
Puerto  Rican  Family  in  the  Culture  of  Poverty  — San  Juan  and 
New  York  (New  York:  Random  House,  1965}. 
36  See  Talcott  Parsons  and  Robert  F.  Bales,  Family,  Socialization 
and  Interaction  Process  (New  York:  Free  Press  of  Glencoe,  1955]; 
and  Phillip  E.  Slater,  "Parental  Role  Differentiation,"  American 
Journal  of  Sociology,  67  (November,  1961),  pp.  296-386, 


Burgess  considered  the  family  as  a  unity  of  inter- 
acting personalities,31  sociologists  have  been  neg- 
ligent in  studying  the  family  as  a  unit  or  group. 
Handel's1-  new  sourcebook  for  the  study  of  whole 
families  stresses  the  need  for  this  type  of  research 
and  perhaps  will  be  instrumental  in  encouraging 
this  new  direction  in  sociology  of  the  family. 

The  developmental  approach  of  family  analysis 
directs  attention  to  change  over  time.  For  the 
most  part,  hoivever,  previous  work  has  been 
macroanalysis  of  broad  institutional  patterns  di- 
rected toward  stages  in  the  nuclear  family  life 
cycle13  rather  than  microanalysis  of  changes  in 
the  dynamics  of  family  interaction.  Some  of  the 
most  promising  work  for  microanalysis  of  family 
change  is  that  of  Rodgers.1*  Developing  a  list  of 
basic  concepts  to  consider  familial  roles  at  one 
point  in  time,  he  then  incorporates  into  this 
scheme  a  list  of  derived  concepts  for  sequential 
linking  of  role  complexes  over  the  life  history  of 
the  family  system. 

The  interaction  approach  has  been  used  in  fam- 
ily studies  for  several  decades.  However,  almost 
without  exception,  these  studies  have  dealt  with 
two-person  interaction.  The  two  roles  most  fre- 
quently studied  have  been  mother-child  and  hus- 
band-wife. There  are  very  few  studies  of  father- 
child  and  almost  none  of  sibling-sibling.15  Strodt- 
beck16  extends  this  number  to  three  family  mem- 
bers in  interaction  with  his  study  of  parents  and 
adolescent  son.  But  moving  beyond  the  two- 
person  framework  to  the  whole  family  is  proving 
to  be  a  very  difficult  problem.  An  equally  difficult 
problem  is  the  study  of  the  interaction  of  whole 
families  as  they  change  over  time. 

To  establish  a  conceptual  frame  of  reference  for 
families  amenable  to  the  study  of  socialization  into 

31  E.  W.  Burgess,  "The  Family  as  a  Unity  of  Interacting  Person- 
alities,"  The  Family,  7  (1926),  pp.  3-9. 

"Gerald  Handel  fed.),  The  Psychosociol  Interior  of  the  Family 
{Chicago:  Aldine,  1967). 

13  See  for  example,  Evelyn  M.  DuvalZ,  Family  Development  (New 
York:  Lippincott,  1962);  Paul  C.  Click,  American  Families  (New 
York:  Wiley,  1957);  and  John  B.  Lansing  and  Leslie  Kish,  ''Family 
Life  Cycle  as  an  Independent  Variable,*'  American  Sociological 
Beview,  22  (October,  1957),  pp.  512-519. 

"  Roy  H.  Rodgers,  "Toward  a  Theory  of  Family  Development/1 
Journal  of  Marriage  and  the  Family,  26  (August,  1964),  pp.  262- 
270.  Rodgers*  scheme  also  provides  a  means  for  categorizing 
families  for  macroanalysis  of  family  change. 
**  For  reviews  of  studies  of  two-person  family  interaction,  see 
for  example  V.  W.  Eisenateln  (ed.),  Neurotic  Interaction  in  Mar- 
riage (Hew  York:  Basic  Books,  1956);  and  Lois  Hoffman  and 
Ronald  Ltppitt,  "The  Measurement  of  Family  Life  Variables,"  in 
P.  H.  Mussen.  (ed.),  Handbook  of  Research  Methods  in  Child 
Development  (New  York:  Wiley,  I960),  pp.  945-1013. 
wFred  L.  Strotitbeck,  "The  Family  as  a  Three-Person  Group," 
American  Sociological  Review,  19  (February,  1984),  pp.  23-29. 
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roles,  it  would  seem  productive  to  begin  with  the 
existing  work  in  the  three  approaches  discussed: 
the  family  as  a  group;  the  developmental;  and  the 
interactional.  These  schemes  require  integration 
and  further  development.  To  accommodate  a 
focus  on  socialization  as  processes  of  taking  on 
new  roles,  conceptualization  of  families  should  be 
cast  at  the  microsocial  level  and  role  should  be 
used  as  a  central  concept.  Thus,  families  are 
viewed  as  groups  of  interacting  individuals  whose 
behavior  and  activity  will  be  described  in  terms 
of  the  roles  they  occupy  within  the  group.  Roles 
are  the  closely  interrelated  units  which  comprise 
the  family  system  and  cannot  be  added  nor  sub- 
tracted nor  modified  without  changing  the  other 
roles  or  the  overall  system.  Thus  a  family  is  not 
considered  as  a  sum-total  of  individuals  or  roles, 
but  as  a  system  of  interrelated  parts.  We  should 
keep  in  mind  that  neither  the  content  of  the  roles 
nor  the  interrelationships  among  roles  are  static; 
they  are  in  process  of  change.  The  life  cycle  of  a 
family  is  closely  geared  to  the  life  cycles  of  indi- 
vidual members.  As  members  age,  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  family  group  changes.  Old  roles  are 
abandoned  or  modified  and  new  ones  emerge. 
Roles  and  their  interrelationships  also  change  with 
new  events  which  impinge  on  the  family  system. 
Conditions  such  as  increased  income,  unemploy- 
ment, and  illness  set  in  motion  both  modifications 
within  and  realignment  among  roles.  Change  in 
one  role  automatically  leads  to  change  in  the  oth- 
ers, as  well  as  to  change  in  the  overall  system. 

In  viewing  socialization  within  families,  one 
may  focus  on  individual  roles  such  as  mother/ 
infant  or  father/adolescent  son,  or  even  on  seg- 
ments of  roles  such  as  leisure  time  activity  of 
father/son;  but  one  must  consider  that  each  role 
is  part  of  the  family  system  and  that  other  roles 
in  the  system  will  influence  socialization  into  the 
particular  role  chosen  for  study.  One  may  also 
concentrate  on  a  particular  phase  of  a  role  se- 
quence.17 For  example,  one  may  study  the  hus- 
band/wife role  during  a  phase  when  they  are 
childless;  have  young,  adolescent,  or  adult  chil- 
dren; or  during  their  aging  years.  Again,  however, 
one  must  bear  in  mind  the  influences  of  prior 
phases  of  the  relationship  as  well  as  those  antici- 
pated for  the  future. 

Families  provide  an  excellent  natural  laboratory 
for  the  study  of  socialization  and  offer  some  par- 
ticular analytic  advantages.  Intrafamily  organiza- 
tion encompasses  roles  for  individuals  throughout 
the  life  cycle.  Brim  notes  that  conceptualization 

37  Rodgers,  op.  cit.,  p.  265. 


of  socialization  as  the  way  new  social  roles  are 
learned  may  provide  a  theoretical  focus  for  both 
child  and  adult  studies  and  a  meeting  ground  for 
those  engaged  in  the  two  lines  of  research.18 
Families  are  one  of  the  few  social  systems  which 
provide  a  single  setting  for  both  types  of  research. 
Therefore,  study  of  families  should  enhance  the 
development  of  a  general  theory  of  socialization 
applicable  to  "both  child  and  adult. 

Although  family  organization  and  processes  do 
not  coincide  with  those  of  other  groups,  there  is 
perhaps  sufficient  similarity  among  types  of  groups 
to  permit  development  of  general  hypotheses. 
Socialization  into  intrafamily  roles  should  be  sim- 
ilar in  some  ways  to  socialization  into  other  small 
groups  such  as  cliques,  gangs,  research  teams,  air- 
plane crews,  and  it  should  bear  some  relevance 
also  to  informal  socialization  into  large  bureau- 
cratic organizations.  But  validation  of  this  claim 
must  await  comparative  analysis  of  socialization 
into  many  different  types  of  groups. 

The  role  structure  within  families  is  apt  to 
change  more  rapidly  than  in  other  social  systems 
such  as  factories,  political  parties,  prisons,  and 
the  medical  profession.  Within  families  there  is 
continuing  need  to  learn  new  roles  appropriate 
for  increasing  age  and  to  develop  roles  instigated 
by  new  and  often  unanticipated  events.  This  rela- 
tively rapid  change  within  families  allows  one  to 
study,  in  a  collapsed  period  of  time,  problems 
which  may  be  pertinent  to  social  systems  which 
are  changing  at  a  slower  rate.  For  example,  one 
gains  a  time  advantage  in  tackling  questions  con- 
cerning socialization  into  new  roles  within  a 
changing  organization. 

Socialization  into  Familial  Roles 

Drawing  from  the  preceding  discussion  of  con- 
ceptual frameworks  for  family  analysis,  I  estab- 
lish a  view  of  the  family  as  a  system  consisting  of 
a  complex  structure  of  interrelated  roles  which 
are  in  process  of  change  throughout  the  family  life 
cycle.  I  now  turn  to  consideration  of  socializa- 
tion into  these  familial  roles. 

Each  family  member  during  his  life  span  learns 
and  plays  a  series  of  roles  sequentially.19  For 
analytic  purposes,  each  time  a  role  changes  in 
content  or  in  its  structural  relationship  to  other 
roles,  a  new  role  exists.  Within  the  family,  role 
change  is  inevitable  as  a  result  of  changing  mem- 
bership composition,  changing  age  of  members, 

18  Brim,  op.  cit.,  p.  7. 

"Rodgers,  op.  cit.,  p.  265;  and  Irwin  Beutscher,  Married  Life 
in  the  Middle  Years  (Kansas  City,  Missouri:  Community  Studies, 
Inc.,  1959). 
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Table  1 .    A  Typology  of  Specification  of 
Role,  Novice/Socializing  Agent 

Role  Specified  by 
Type  Novice  Agent 


II 
III 
IV 


and  impinging  events  which  create  new  problems 
for  the  system.  But  change  is  often  gradual  and 
difficult  to  perceive  with  our  present  set  of  con- 
ceptual tools.  In  many  instances  emergence  of  a 
new  role  and  socialization  into  this  role  are  simul- 
taneous. Although  these  two  theoretical  foci  are 
analytically  discrete,  generalizations  often  must 
be  abstracted  from  the  same  ongoing  phenomena. 
In  families,  emergence  of  new  roles  is  closely  in- 
termeshed  with  the  processes  of  socialization  into 
these  roles.  Meaningful  analysis  of  socialization 
into  familial  roles  thus  leads  to  the  study  of  a 
process  within  a  process  —  the  process  of  assump- 
tion of  a  new  role  occurs  simultaneously  with  the 
process  of  emergence  of  a  new  role. 

In  studies  of  socialization,  it  is  usual  to  distin- 
guish the  two  types  of  participants:  novices,  indi- 
viduals learning  a  role;  and  agents,  individuals 
who  assist  novices  in  this  process.  In  their  own 
right  novice  and  agent  are  roles,  for  individuals 
take  a  role  to  learn  a  role  and  take  a  role  to  teach 
a  role.  The  structure  of  this  role  reciprocal,  how- 
ever, is  variable.  The  role  of  novice/socializing 
agent  may  be  specified  by  both  novice  and  agent, 
by  either  novice  or  agent,  or  by  neither  novice 
nor  agent.  These  four  types  of  relationships  are 
presented  schematically  in  the  table  above, 
where  (-f )  indicates  that  the  role  is  specified  and 
(— }  indicates  that  it  is  not.20 

The  Type  I  relationship  most  often  occurs  when 
socialization  is  formally  organized,  as  is  the 
case  with  medical  students,  coast  guard  cadets, 
army  recruits,  or  apprentices.  In  this  type  of  situ- 
ation both  novice  and  agent  are  aware  of  their 
reciprocal  positions  in  the  socialization  process; 
thus,  there  is  seldom  delay  at  the  beginning  of  so- 
cialization for  the  establishment  of  this  relation- 
ship. In  the  Type  II  relationship  socialization  is  not 
mutually  instigated.  Novices  appear  on  the  scene 
unaware  that  they  are  to  take  part  in  a  socializa- 
tion process.  This  type  of  relationship  often 
occurs  in  rehabilitation  agencies  such  as  hospitals 

"In  Brim,  op.  cit.,  there  is  a  discussion  of  tbe  role  of  novice 
as  specified  and  unspecified;  however,  he  does  not  consider  -who 
does  the  specifying. 


or  prisons  where  physically  disabled  individuals 
or  criminals  do  not  realize  that  socializing  agents 
will  attempt  to  teach  them  new  roles.  Here,  agents 
have  the  added  task  of  recruiting  individuals 
already  on  the  scene  into  the  role  of  novice.  The 
Type  III  relationship  perhaps  occurs  infrequently. 
In  this  instance  novices  choose  as  agents  others 
who  are  unaware  that  they  are  serving  in  this 
capacity.  For  example,  individuals  aspiring  to  a 
higher  social  class  may  utilize  others  in  that 
strata  as  agents  by  observing  or  asking  questions 
about  proper  behavior,  dress,  or  choices  for  par- 
ticular situations.  Socialization  may  proceed 
without  the  agents  taking  any  active  responsibility 
for  the  process.  The  Type  IV  relationship  pre- 
vails in  assuming  roles  such  as  retired  worker, 
divorcee,  or  dope  addict.  Neither  novices  nor 
agents  assume  active  responsibility  for  socializa- 
tion nor  is  this  responsibility  delegated  by  society. 
Novices  and  agents  make  accommodations  to 
each  other  through  a  trial  and  check  of  new 
behavior. 

Within  families,  the  Type  II  relationship  most 
accurately  characterizes  parents'  socialization  of 
young  children.  Parents  actively  assume  the  role 
of  agents,  but  children  may  be  unaware  they  are 
to  take  the  role  of  novice.  Often  parents  must 
entice  children  into  learning  situations  and  en- 
courage them  to  take  the  role  of  novice.  The 
Type  IV  relationship  characterizes  socialization 
into  most  adult  roles  such  as  husband/wife, 
daughter-in-law/mother-in-law,  or  spouses/aging 
parents.  Type  IV  characterizes  as  well  the 
socialization  of  an  adult  into  the  role  of  parent  by 
his  or  her  children.  In  situations  in  which  novices 
do  not  assume  active  responsibility  for  learning 
and  agents  do  not  assume  active  responsibility 
for  teaching,  socialization  proceeds  in  an  informal 
ill-defined  manner.  Such  socialization  processes 
become  far  more  difficult  to  observe  and  analyze 
than  are  more  formal  types  of  socialization. 

A  further  difficulty  in  studying  socialization 
within  the  family  stems  from  the  fact  that  in- 
dividual members  simultaneously  occupy  roles 
of  novice  and  agent.  In  most  types  of  socializa- 
tion, one  person  or  group  of  people  occupies  only 
the  role  of  novice,  while  others  occupy  only  the 
role  of  agent.  However,  familial  roles  are  so 
closely  mtennesbed  that  when  one  member 
begins  to  learn  a  new  role,  others  begin  to  learn 
the  new  role  reciprocals.  As  a  boy  begins  to 
socialize  into  the  roles  of  adolescent  son  and 
brother,  parents  and  siblings  must  learn  new 
roles  for  their  relationships  with  him.  Novices 
serve  as  agents  for  individuals  learning  the  role 
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reciprocal  and  vice  versa.  This  point  should  be 
kept  constantly  in  mind  as  the  reader  proceeds 
through  the  following  discussion  on  structural 
properties  of  roles. 

Discussion  in  the  remaining  portion  of  this 
paper  focuses  on  some  structural  properties  of 
familial  roles  which  are  assumed  to  influence 
socialization  processes  and  outcomes.  Emphasis 
is  on  properties  common  to  all  familial  roles 
rather  than  on  those  which  distinguish  these 
roles  from  each  other.  A  primary  aim  is  to  con- 
sider properties  which  allow  easy  comparison  of 
familial  roles  with  roles  in  other  social  systems. 
Comparisons  of  the  family  to  other  types  of  social 
systems  allow  one  to  highlight  some  pertinent 
issues  of  socialization.  Although  the  family 
system  is  unique,  properties  found  here  occur 
in  different  combinations  in  other  systems.  The 
aims  here  are  to  identify  a  few  properties  of 
familial  roles,  to  compare  and  contrast  these  roles 
with  those  of  other  social  systems,  and  to  specu- 
late how  these  properties  influence  socialization. 

SOME  STRUCTURAL  PROPERTIES 
OF  ROLES 

Sequential  Roies  with  a 
Constant  Audience 

Nuclear  families  are  composed  of  a  given 
membership  which  is  changed  only  by  birth  and 
death.  Within  this  system  the  cast  of  players 
remains  constant,  but  the  roles  change  as  in- 
dividuals move  through  the  life  cycle.  In  contrast 
most  groups  or  organizations  have  a  relatively 
stable  complex  of  roles  filled  by  a  changing  cast 
of  players.  Individuals  are  usually  free  to  leave 
the  group,  and  the  group  is  usually  free  to  recruit 
new  members  for  role  vacancies  or  to  dismiss 
members  for  inadequate  role  performance.  In 
families  the  fact  that  the  same  individuals  are 
locked  into  a  sequential  series  of  different  roles 
presents  particular  problems  for  socialization. 

In  socializing  into  new  roles  within  the  family, 

individuals  must  learn   new  meanings   for  old 

relationships.     Circumstances    similar    to    these 

occur    in    other    groups.     A    teacher    may    be 

promoted  to  principal  in  the  same  school  in  which 

he  has  taught.  A  nurse  may  become  a  patient  on 

the  same  ward  where  she  normally  works.  A  gang 

member  may  become  the  leader  and  the  old  leader 

become  a  member.   However,  it  is  more  likely 

that  individuate  taking  on  a  new  role  take  on  a 

new  audience  as  well.  Some  organizations  have 

institutionalized  this  practice.    Big  business  and 

the  military  usually  arrange   promotion  to  be 

simultaneous  with  transfer.    University  depart- 


ments seldom  hire  their  own  Ph.D.'s  until  these 
individuals  have  gained  experience  elsewhere  as 
faculty  members.  This  suggests  that  these 
organizations  have  found  that  both  learning  and 
performance  of  new  roles  are  facilitated  by  a  new 
audience. 

Two  processes  of  socialization  —  abandoning 
the  role  to  be  replaced  and  identifying  with  the 
new  role21  —  can  become  problematic  for  the 
novice  when  his  entire  audience  has  known  him 
in  a  previous  role.22  To  take  on  a  new  role  a 
novice  surrenders  claim  to  what  he  once  was 
and  commits  himself  to  a  conception  of  self  that 
the  new  role  requires  or  allows  him  to  be.  These 
processes  are  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  when  his 
audience  continues  to  define  him  in  terms  ap- 
propriate to  the  old  role  but  inappropriate  to 
the  new.  To  incorporate  new  self-definitions  in- 
dividuals need  social  confirmation  that  the  defini- 
tions are  valid.  In  a  recent  study  of  paraplegics' 
socialization  into  the  disabled  role,23  it  was  found 
that  they,  of  their  own  volition,  chose  a  new 
audience  whenever  possible.  The  paraplegics  felt 
that  people  who  had  known  them  before  their 
accident  constantly  compared  their  present  limited 
performance  to  their  normal  physical  functioning 
of  the  past,  responded  to  them  with  pity,  and 
offered  far  more  physical  assistance  than  was 
necessary.  Paraplegics  found  that  with  new 
audiences  they  could  operate  at  a  higher  level  of 
physical  independence  and  could  more  easily 
establish  self-definitions  of  personal  worth. 

In  learning  new  roles  there  is  always  some 
tendency  to  lapse  into  the  old  role  one  is  abandon- 
ing. However,  in  learning  new  roles  for  old  rela- 
tionships, the  likelihood  of  lapses  is  increased. 
Novices  and  audience  alike  may  be  more  apt  to 
use  the  ready  definitions  of  the  past  and  resort 
to  habitual  patterns  of  behavior.  If  difficulties 
arise  or  failures  occur  in  the  process  of  learning 
the  new  role,  there  is  perhaps  greater  opportunity 
to  revert  to  the  old  role. 

Within  families  there  also  may  be  a  greater 
tendency  to  instigate  segments  of  a  new  role 
while  retaining  segments  of  the  old.  Young  and 
even  middle-aged  couples  living  in  an  inde- 
pendent household  may  hide  the  whiskey  when 
their  parents  come  to  visit  as  if  they  were  still 
teenagers  living  in  the  parent's  home.  A  mother 

*  Betty  E.  Cogswell,  "Rehabilitation  of  the  Paraplegic:  Processes 
of  Socialization,"  Sociological  Inquiry,  37  (Winter,  1967),  pp.  li- 
sa, 

»  Remember  mat  in  the  stndy  of  families  designation  of  novice 
and  audience  rests  on  the  position  of  the  observer,  for  the 
novice  is  simultaneously  audience  for  individuals  in  the  role 
reciprocals.   Bach  participant  is  viewed  and  viewer. 
"  Cogswell,  "SodaHzatian  into  a  Role,"  op.  cit. 
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may  shift  adult  household  responsibilities  to  an 
adolescent  daughter  while  insisting  that  she  is 
not  sufficiently  mature  to  choose  her  own  clothes. 
Such  events  are  not  restricted  to  families. 
Teachers  may  respond  to  a  fellow  member  who 
has  become  the  principal  in  a  formal  fashion 
when  students  are  present  but  may  attempt  to 
invoke  their  previous  informal  relationship  when 
an  encounter  occurs  in  the  privacy  of  the  prin- 
cipal's office.  In  effect,  the  teachers  at  times  en- 
courage and  at  times  discourage  the  principal's 
establishment  of  a  new  identity.  This  discussion 
suggests  that  if  rapid,  precise  socialization  is 
desired,  it  is  beneficial  whenever  possible  to  pro- 
vide the  novice  a  new  audience.  Families  do  not 
have  this  option. 

In  learning  sequential  roles  the  degree  of  suc- 
cess or  failure  experienced  in  prior  roles  may 
enhance  or  jeopardize  each  successive  socializa- 
tion. Faulty  socialization  for  either  member  in 
the  father/child  role  may  have  ramifications  for 
the  new  roles  to  be  learned  when  the  child 
becomes  an  adolescent  and  then  a  young  adult. 
However,  we  do  not  know  what  these  ramifica- 
tions may  be.  Does  success  predict  success  and 
failure  predict  failure?  Do  individuals  who  were 
unable  to  attain  a  satisfactory  relationship  in  the 
past  view  taking  on  a  new  role  as  an  opportunity 
to  establish  a  better  relationship  and,  thereby, 
become  more  highly  motivated?  Does  high 
motivation  contribute  to  a  successful  outcome? 

Success  or  failure  in  previous  socialization  may 
be  indicative  of  the  socialization  skills  of  family 
members.  It  would  seem  that  among  individuals 
there  would  be  wide  variation  in  skills  in  perform- 
ing the  roles  of  a  novice  and  socializing  agent. 
One  of  the  more  exciting  research  problems  in 
the  area  of  socialization  would  be  the  specifica- 
tion and  measurement  of  skills  necessary  to  these 
roles.  A  facility  for  learning  new  roles  is,  per- 
haps, one  of  the  greatest  assets  for  life  in 
modern  civilization.  Families  composed  of  mem- 
bers with  inadequate  skills  do  not  have  the 
option  of  replacing  these  members.  They  may 
seek  the  advice  of  outsiders  such  as  psychiatrists, 
social  workers,  marriage  counselors,  friends,  and 
neighbors;  but  advice  must  be  brought  into  the 
family  by  one  or  more  of  its  members  and 
socialization  must  continue  within  the  given 
membership, 

Roles  Occupied  by  Regular/Irregular 
Performers 

GofEman  makes  a  distinction  between  regular 
and  irregular  role  performers.24  In  role  recip- 

.  niv  r>ff  .  n    IW. 


rocals  such  as  physician,  patient,  clerk,  purchaser, 
and  jailer-'prisoner,  the  physician,  clerk  and 
jailer  are  regular  performers  of  the  role  and  the 
patient,  purchaser,  and  prisoner  are  irregular 
performers.  In  other  roles  such  as  physician  ' 
nurse,  teacher -principal,  and  friend  friend  each 
role  reciprocal  is  occupied  by  regular  performers. 
In  the  regular,  irregular  combination  the  regular 
performer  plays  his  role  vis-a-vis  many  different 
individuals.  During  the  time  the  regular  per- 
former is  learning  his  role,  he  is  exposed  to  a 
wide  variety  of  different  expectations  from  the 
many  people  in  the  role  reciprocal.  As  a  result  he 
has  access  to  a  more  comprehensive  list  of 
definitions  that  may  be  considered  part  of  his  role. 

In  studies  of  patients'  attitudes  toward  medical 
care,  it  is  found  that  some  patients  thought  it 
more  important  that  physicians  demonstrate  a 
personal  interest  in  them  as  patients,  while  other 
patients  were  more  concerned  with  indications 
of  physicians'  technical  competence.25  Patients 
have  a  variety  of  expectations  about  each  of 
these  aspects  of  the  physician's  role.  Not  only 
does  the  novice  physician  have  access  to  a  variety 
of  definitions,  but  he  also  has  some  option  in 
selecting  from  the  possible  role  definitions  those 
he  wants  to  emphasize  in  his  role  performance. 
No  matter  which  definitions  he  chooses,  he  can 
usually  find  social  validation  from  some  of  his 
many  patients.  In  learning  a  new  role,  the  novice 
must  receive  experimental  confirmation  from 
other  people  that  his  behavior  is  legitimate  for 
the  role.  It  is  not  necessary,  nor  perhaps  even 
possible,  to  receive  confirmation  for  a  particular 
behavior  or  self -definition  from  every  person  en- 
countered, but  confirmation  must  be  forthcoming 
from  some  people  if  the  behavior  or  self-definition 
is  to  be  incorporated  successfully  into  established 
role  performance. 

In  the  regular/regular  combination  the  number 
of  individuals  occupying  the  role  reciprocal  is 
more  limited.  A  teacher  may  work  under  a  suc- 
cession of  principals,  but  she  does  not  relate  to 
twenty  or  forty  different  principals  a  day.  A 
principal  may  have  forty  teachers  in  his  school 
but  the  same  forty  individuals  will  fill  this  re- 
ciprocal role  for  a  school  year.  In  this  situation 
the  navice  may  be  exposed  to  a  smaller  portion  of 
the  possible  definitions  for  his  role  and  may 
have  fewer  opportunities  to  discover  people  who 
will  confirm  definitions  he  wishes  to  incorporate 
into  his  role  performance. 

35  See  Eliot  Friedson,  Patients'  Views  of  Medical  Practice  (New 
York:  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  1961);  and  Marvin  B.  Snssraarr 
et.  ol,  The  Walking  Patient  (Cleveland:  The  Press  of  Western 

w.  1OR71. 
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In  families  prospects  are  even  more  limited. 
Roles  fall  into  the  regular  regular  category,  and 
the  performers  of  the  role  reciprocals  are  locked 
into  these  relationships  for  life.  Parents  may  have 
several  children,  but  children  have  only  one  set  of 
natural  parents.  A  boy  may  have  several  sisters 
and  have  a  different  type  of  relationship  with 
each,  but  again  the  number  is  very  limited.  In 
comparisons  among  families,  we  find  varieties  of 
definitions  for  each  familial  role;  however,  mem- 
bers of  a  particular  family  may  not  have  access 
to  this  variety  and  may  remain  unaware  of  many 
alternative  definitions.  Even  when  family  mem- 
bers see  roles  performed  differently  in  other 
families,  they  cannot  successfully  incorporate 
these  definitions  of  roles  without  receiving  social 
confirmation  within  their  own  family.  A  boy  may 
have  a  father  who  emphasizes  the  disciplinary 
aspect  of  the  father  role  and  de-emphasizes  or 
neglects  the  sharing  of  leisure  time  activities. 
The  boy  cannot  trade  this  father  for  one  who 
hunts,  fishes,  and  plays  baseball  The  only  way 
this  segment  of  the  father  son  role  can  be  in- 
stigated in  this  family  is  for  the  father  to  accept 
this  as  a  valid  definition  of  his  role  and  choose  to 
incorporate  it  in  his  role  performance. 

Relationship  of  Socialization 
to  Role  Occupancy 

Socialization  is  so  organized  that  for  some  roles 
a  period  of  training  precedes  role  occupancy  and 
for  other  roles  occupancy  and  socialization  begin 
simultaneously.  Occupancy  of  professional  roles 
such  as  lawyer,  nurse,  and  engineer  is  preceded 
by  a  period  of  formal  training  and  satisfactory 
completion  of  a  licensing  examination.  In  roles 
such  as  psychiatric  patient,  prisoner,  and  widow, 
and  in  familial  roles,  socialization  and  role  oc- 
cupancy begin  simultaneously.  In  the  first  case, 
novices  leave  their  primary  socializing  agents 
behind  when  they  become  role  occupants.  These 
agents  are  unable  to  maintain  surveillance  over 
their  newly  graduated  novices.  Novices  are 
unable  to  refer  problems  to  these  agents  if  events 
require  behavior  or  skills  for  which  they  were  not 
specifically  prepared.  For  adequate  role  per- 
formance the  preliminary  period  of  training 
should  be  thorough,  and  at  the  same  time  provide 
the  novice  with  some  general  guidelines  for 
making  decisions  about  proper  role  behavior  in 
unanticipated  situations.  In  the  second  case, 
novices  learn  and  play  the  role  with  the  same 
group  of  others;  thus,  there  is  a  built-in  system 
of  checks  and  balances  between  role  learning  and 
role  performance.  Faulty  role  behavior  can  be 


immediately  noted  and  indicated.  Novices  can 
seek  direction  as  new  aspects  of  the  role  come 
into  motion. 

In  situations  where  socialization  and  role  oc- 
cupancy begin  simultaneously,  the  novices  must 
try  out  new  role  behavior  before  the  very  person 
with  whom  he  is  playing  the  role.  In  a  previously 
mentioned  study,20  it  was  found  that  paraplegics 
made  a  considerable  effort  to  seek  out  the  least 
threatening  available  others  for  the  trial  of  new 
role  behavior.  If  successful  in  these  encounters, 
they  proceeded  to  try  this  behavior  with  other 
people.  In  the  hospital  paraplegics  would  try  out 
new  behavior  first  with  aides  and  orderlies,  then 
in  succession  with  nurses,  medical  students,  house 
staff,  and  attending  physicians.  After  returning 
home,  they  experimented  with  new  role  behavior 
with  lower  status  others,  and  if  successful,  they 
then  behaved  in  this  manner  "with  equal  status 
others.  Although  socialization  and  role  occupancy 
began  simultaneously,  the  paraplegics  choose  one 
set  of  individuals  for  learning  the  role  and  another 
set  for  performing  the  role  once  learned.  Children 
sometimes  try  out  new  behavior  before  the  least 
threatening  parent  and,  if  successful,  attempt  this 
with  the  other;  but  they  still  must  learn  and 
perform  the  role  with  the  same  people.  If  the 
paraplegic  fails  in  his  first  attempt  at  new  be- 
havior, he  can  quickly  find  another  audience. 
Family  members  do  not  have  this  option.  Families 
should  be  studied  to  see  how  inevitable  mistakes 
during  socialization  affect  role  occupancy.  Para- 
plegics can  leave  mistakes  behind  with  an  old 
audience.  Have  families  developed  different  types 
of  mechanisms  to  handle  this  problem? 

Commencement  of  Socialization 
and  Role  Occupancy 

Although  socialization  and  role  occupancy 
occur  simultaneously  in  familial  relationships, 
commencement  of  each  is  ambiguous.  There  is 
no  institutionalized  time  for  either  role  entry  or 
for  onset  of  socialization.  In  some  societies  rites 
of  passage  announce  an  individual's  maturity. 
At  the  appointed  time  the  individual  begins  to 
behave  as  a  mature  person  and  others  treat  him 
so.  In  our  society  there  is  no  specified  time  for 
changes  in  familial  roles  as,  for  example,  when 
parents  should  respond  to  children  as  young 
adults  rather  than  as  adolescents.  In  contrast, 
although  we  must  account  for  anticipatory 
socialization,  formal  socialization  begins  for  the 
lecniit  on  the  first  day  of  basic  training  and  for 

*CogBweB,  "Socialization  into  ft  Role,'1  op.  cit. 
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the  physician  the  day  he  enters  medical  school. 
Recruit  and  medical  student  alike  are  well  aware 
that  they  are  beginning  to  train  for  new  roles.  For 
some  roles  the  time  of  occupancy  is  specific. 
A  man  becomes  the  president  the  day  he  is 
inaugurated  or  a  worker  the  day  he  is  employed. 
The  double  ambiguity  for  familial  roles  must 
indeed  present  some  complex  problems  for 
socialization.  There  is  every  likelihood  that  we 
would  find  frequent  mutual  misperceptions  of  the 
role  in  motion.  A  son  may  assume  that  the  father  ' 
young  adult  role  is  appropriate  at  a  time  when 
the  father  considers  him  adolescent.  The  son  who 
is  opting  to  be  treated  as  adult  may  still  manifest 
some  adolescent  behavior,  giving  the  father 
realistic  basis  for  so  treating  him.  The  two 
players  perhaps  shift  frequently  between  the 
father/adolescent  son  and  father/young  adult  son 
roles.  In  the  beginning  stages  of  socialization  into 
any  role,  we  might  find  a  period  when  the  novice 
vacillates  between  the  old  role  he  is  abandon- 
ing and  the  new  role  he  is  acquiring.  In  familial 
roles,  however,  this  phenomenon  may  be  exag- 
gerated. 

Instrumental/Affective  Components 
of  Roles 

Most,  if  not  all,  roles  have  both  instrumental 
and  affective  components;  but  we  have  no  studies 
which  show  the  processes  by  which  role  affect  is 
learned.  Familial  roles  provide  an  analytic  ad- 
vantage for  the  study  of  this  phenomenon,  for 
comparatively  they  are  more  heavily  laden  with 
emotion.  This  is  a  very  difficult  question  to 
research.  In  the  languages  of  most  Western 
civilizations,  tasks  are  more  easily,  more  ac- 
curately, and  more  finely  described  than  emotions. 
This  is,  perhaps,  one  reason  why  Bott  found  that 
informants  who  could  easily  describe  their  jobs 
had  tremendous  difficulty  in  describing  relation- 
ships with  spouses.27 

It  is  difficult  to  speculate  how  socialization  for 
affect  occurs.  We  might  expect  that  agents  are 
more  likely  to  use  expressions  of  love  and  hate 
rather  than  milder  forms  of  reward  and  punish- 
ment such  as  pleasure  and  displeasure.  Com- 
pliance to  affective  norms  and  proper  use  of 
affective  expression  in  a  variety  of  situations  is 
more  than  an  intellectual  exercise.  It  involves 
intense  emotional  experiences  in  which  agents  and 
novices  run  the  gamut  from  love  and  identification 

"Elizabeth  Bott,  "Norms  ami  Ideology:  The  Normal  Family," 
in  Norman  W.  Bell  and  Ezra  F.  Vogel  (edsj,  A  Modem  Intro- 
duction to  the  Family  [Gleneae:  The  Free  Press,  I960),  pp. 
435-452. 


to  hate  and  rejection.  The  study  of  familial  roles 
should  yield  some  significant  leads  for  analysis 
of  affective  socialization  in  more  dominantly 
instrumental  roles  such  as  foreman  worker, 
lawyer  client,  clerk  purchaser,  guard  prisoner. 

Institutionalized,  Evolving, 
Newfy  Emerging   Rofes 

We  have  discussed  changes  in  the  role  complex 
in  families  as  a  result  of  changes  in  the  family 
life  cycle  and  the  impingement  of  newT  events  on 
the  family  system,  but  we  have  not  yet  con- 
sidered a  third  source  of  change  —  change  in 
the  societal  definitions  and  structuring  of  the  roles 
themselves.  Roles  are  never  static.  Role  oc- 
cupants as  well  as  those  in  role  reciprocals  always 
have  some  latitude  for  modification  and  change  of 
roles.  But  some  roles  are  more  fixed  than  others 
and  may  fall  along  a  continuum  from  stably 
defined,  to  conflictually  defined,  to  ill-defined. 
Institutionalized  roles  have  reached  a  mature  state 
of  development  and  have  more  or  less  fixed 
definitions.  This  category  would  include  relatively 
stable  roles  such  as  Catholic  priest  or  army 
captain.  Evolving  roles  would  include  those 
which  may  have  been  stable  or  institutionalized 
in  the  past  but  are  presently  in  a  state  of  change. 
For  example,  in  the  past  fifty  years  the  role  of 
parent  has  been  evolving  as  a  result  of  changing 
theories  and  practices  of  child-rearing  which  have 
proceeded  from  an  authoritarian  approach  to  a 
permissive  approach  and  now  back  to  a  com- 
promise between  the  two.  Since  there  is  sufficient 
cultural  lag,  we  presently  find  proponents  of  all 
three  approaches.  Individuals  socializing  into  the 
role  of  parent  thus  may  select  any  one  of  the 
three  approaches  and  find  some  social  support  for 
the  definition  chosen.  Newly  emerging  roles  have 
no  immediate  historical  past  and  are  in  the  begin- 
ning stages  of  their  natural  history.  Roles  begin  to 
develop  as  a  result  of  new  situations  or  new  per- 
ceptions of  the  requirements  and  goals  in  long 
existing  situations.  In  the  1920's  and  1930's  the 
role  of  psychiatrist  was  a  newly  emerging  role, 
as  is  now  the  role  of  community  psychiatrist. 
Ready  definitions  of  emerging  roles  are  not  avail- 
able; rather,  definitions  are  in  process  of  de- 
velopment. 

In  socialization  into  institutionalized  roles 
novices  may  find  ready  definitions  or  be  presented 
with  these  definitions  by  socializing  agents.  In 
evolving  roles  there  is  potential  for  conflict  over 
two  or  more  available  types  of  definitions.  In 
newly  emerging  roles  novices  are  faced  with  fee 
added  task  of  the  development  of  the  role  itself. 
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Table  2.     Commonality  of  Properties  of  Familial  and  Nonfamilial  Roles  and  Possible  Influences  on  Socialization 


Structural  Properties  of 
Familial  Roles 


Examples  of  Nonfamilial  Roles 
with  Similar  Role  Property 


Possible  Influences  On 
Socialization 


1 .  Sequential  roles  with  constant 
audience 


Medical  student,  intern,  resident, 
with  same  faculty 

Army  Sergeant  to  Second 
Lieutenant  in  same  unit 

Principal  in  school  where  previ- 
ously a  teacher 


1 .  Presents  problems  for  establishing  a 
new  personal  and  social  identity. 
More  effort  required  to  abandon 
old  role. 

2.  Success  and  failures  in  former  roles 
influence  new  role  learning. 


2.  Roles  occupied  by  regular/ 
regular  performers 


Physician/nurse 

Friend/friend 

Principal/teacher 


1 .  Limits  number  of  alternative 
definitions  of  role. 

2.  Limits  sources  of  social  validation 
for  alternative  definitions. 


3,  Socialization  and  role  occu- 
pancy occur  simultaneously 


Widow 
Prisoner 
Patient 
Student 


1 .  Built-in  system  of  checks  and 
balances  between  role  learning  and 
role  performance. 

2.  Ways  of  handling  new  situations  can 
be  learned  as  they  occur  in  real 
life.  Training  for  anticipated  future 
situations  less  important  than  in 
cases  where  socialization  precedes 
role  occupancy. 


4.  Ambiguity  regarding  commence- 
ment of  socialization  and  role 
occupancy 


Adolescent 

Mature  woman 

Alcoholic 

Leader  in  informal  group 


1  „  Socialization  proceeds  informally, 

2.  Roles  of  novice  and  agent 
unspecified. 

3.  More  tendency  for  novice  to 
vacillate  between  old  and  new  role. 

4.  Novice  may  be  unaware  that  he  is 
undergoing  socialization. 

5.  Difficulty  in  routinizing  behaviors, 
affective  relationships,  and  com- 
munication processes. 


5.  Role  with  higher  affective 
content 


Bereaved/comforters 
Charismatic  leader/foHowers 
Coach/players 
Hero/ public 
Mob  leader/ mob 


1 ,  Agents  make  free  use  of  affective 
sanction. 

2.  Sanctions  more  apt  to  take  the  form 
of  love  and  hate  rather  than  less 
extreme  responses. 


6.  Evolving  rote 


Negro  [subordinate  or  equal 
emphasis) 

Protestant  clergyman  (theological 
or  action  oriented) 

College  professor  [teaching  or 
research  emphasis) 

Nurse  (tasks  or  interpersonal 
emphasis) 


1 .  Shift  in  setting  or  audience  may 
require  resocialization. 

2.  More  potential  for  gap  between  role 
learning  and  role  performance. 

3.  Novices  have  option  for  exerting 
more  influence  on  their  own 
socialization. 

4.  An  additional  requirement  of  social- 
ization may  be  for  the  novice  to 
learn  how  to  defend  his  chosen 
definition  of  the  role  against  those 
holding  opposing  definitions. 
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Newly  emerging  roles  perhaps  present  the  most 
difficult  socialization  problems  to  novices  and 
agents  alike. 

Most  familial  roles  would  fall  into  the  evolving 
category;  however,  we  might  consider  a  role 
such  as  adolescent  child  as  emerging.  The  emer- 
gence within  our  society  of  an  adolescent  culture 
is  a  fairly  new  phenomenon  which  has  allowed 
this  peer  group  more  influence  and  power  than  it 
has  previously  known.  As  a  result,  the  parent 
adolescent  relationship  is  taking  on  a  new  mean- 
ing and  definitions  have  not  yet  stabilized. 

Familial  and  Nonfamilial  Roles 

In  this  paper  I  have  described  some  structural 
properties  of  familial  roles  and  have  speculated 
on  ways  these  properties  may  influence  socializa- 
tion. The  assumption  is  that  properties  of  a  role 
influence  the  processes  by  which  socialization 
occurs.  If  this  premise  is  valid,  one  should  find 
similarities  in  socialization  processes  among  roles 
sharing  a  common  property.  Socialization  into 
familial  roles  is  in  some  ways  unique,  for  the 
particular  combination  of  properties  is  un- 
paralleled in  other  roles;  however*  other  roles  do 
share  one  or  more  of  these  properties.  The 
opposite  table  lists  some  properties  common  to 
both  familial  and  nonfamilial  roles  and  some 
possible  influences  of  these  properties  upon 
socialization.  This  list  is  by  no  means  exhaustive 
but  is  presented  to  foster  the  notion  of  the  com- 
monality of  role  properties  and  their  potential 
influence  on  socialization. 

CONCLUSION 

At  present  the  study  of  socialization  is  ham- 
pered by  the  absence  of  a  general  theory  and  also 
by  a  paucity  of  studies  on  which  to  base  a  theory. 
Developments  in  these  areas  are  beginning  to 
emerge.  Existing  sociological  studies  have  tended 
to  concentrate  on  socialization  outcomes  and  have 
dealt  with  structural  variables  which  influence 
these  outcomes.  As  yet  we  have  limited  insight 
into  the  processes  by  which  socialization  occurs 
and  the  influence  of  structural  variables  on  these 
processes.  In  the  early  stages  of  theoretical  de- 
velopment, comparative  analysis  is  one  of  the 
more  productive  means  of  enhancing  insight.  This 
essay  suggests  using  the  structural  properties  of 
roles  as  a  basis  for  comparing  socialization  into 


different  roles.  Many  roles,  which  at  first  glance 
appear  dissimilar,  are  found  to  have  common 
properties,  and  if  my  assumption  is  correct, 
should  exhibit  similarities  in  socialization  proc- 
esses. Role  properties  are  only  one  of  many 
types  of  structural  variables  which  may  influence 
socialization,  but  it  seems  necessary  to  include 
these  properties  in  the  development  of  a  compre- 
hensive sociological  theory  of  socialization. 

Families  are  difficult  yet  excellent  natural 
laboratories  for  studying  the  processes  by  which 
socialization  occurs.  Unlike  many  socializing 
agencies,  families  have  no  specified  plans,  cur- 
riculums,  training  sequences,  or  schedules  to 
order  the  course  of  socialization.  Techniques  for 
teaching  and  learning  new  roles  are  seldom  fixed 
but  are  more  apt  to  emerge  in  immediate  response 
to  particular  problems.  Images  of  target  roles  are 
diffuse,  for  there  are  neither  specified  lists  of  role 
requirements  nor  specified  levels  of  competence 
for  meeting  these  requirements,  Family  members 
involved  in  the  mutual  socialization  of  one  another 
may  have  only  minimal  awareness  of  their  roles 
as  novices  and  agents.  To  draw  inferences  about 
socialization  within  families  one  must  work  di- 
rectly with  the  raw  material  of  life  in  process. 
Family  members  do  not  possess  written  policies 
of  socialization  requirements  and  procedures 
through  which  to  filter  responses  to  questions. 
Observations,  questions,  and  responses  must  begin 
by  description  of  everyday  social  behavior.  Here 
is  an  excellent  opportunity  for  microanalysis  of 
the  dynamic  processes  of  socialization.  One 
should  gain  considerable  insight  into  the  processes 
by  which  individuals  become  occupants  of  new 
roles,  the  reciprocal  influences  of  individuals  on 
each  other,  the  reasons  why  particular  socializa- 
tion practices  emerge,  and  the  reasons  for  either 
the  effectiveness  or  lack  of  effectiveness  of  these 
practices.  The  very  diffuseness  of  the  situation 
offers  analytic  advantages,  for  the  socialization 
participants  must  deal  with  this  diffuseness  them- 
selves in  order  to  bring  some  definition  to  their 
own  situations.  Plans  for  socialization  must  be 
worked  out  at  each  step  along  the  way.  Families 
experience  and  deal  with  socialization  of  their 
members  at  a  rudimentary  level  of  awareness  of 
the  overall  process.  In  their  minds  they  are  deal- 
ing with  day-to-day  problems.  Skillful  research 
should  be  able  to  tap  these  experiences  which 
provide  a  truly  empirical  basis  for  abstraction. 


CHAPTER  NINE 


Later  Years  of  Married  Life 


This  chapter  is  a  logical  extension  of  Chapter  Eight.  It  is  concerned  with  problems 
and  issues  of  relationships  and  the  learning  of  new  roles  in  the  later  years  of 
married  Jife.  One  functional  prerequisite  of  any  society  is  to  provide  for  the 
continuation  of  the  group  over  time  and,  to  that  end,  to  develop  adequate  means 
consistent  with  the  society's  values  to  handle  dysfunctional  conditions  such  as 
aging,  retirement,  and  disability.  Thus  this  chapter  looks  at  some  of  the  problems 
of  parent-youth  conflict  and  the  continuity  of  relationships  over  generational 
time  as  well  as  some  of  the  problems  of  aging  and  retirement. 


43      The  Sociology  of 

Parent-Youth  Conflict*t 

Kingsley  Davis 


Conflict  between  the  old  and  the  young  is  normal 
in  human  groups;  what  is  significant  in  American 
society  is  Us  increased  tempo  and  intensity,  tn  part, 
rapid  social  change  is  the  cause  of  this  marked  di- 
vision between  the  old  and  the  young.  The  latter, 
growing  up  in  a  dynamic  society,  are  likely  to  ac- 
cept innovation,  whereas  their  elders,  who  have 
matured  in  an  earlier  one,  wish  to  perpetuate  the 
values  and  behavior  patterns  with  which  they  are 
familiar. 

As  a  result  of  this  sharp  difference  between  the 
generations,  young  people  seek  advice  and  leader- 
ship among  themselves.  The  older  group  are  at  a 
loss  to  cope  with  the  young,  seemingly  unable  to 
understand  or  share  the  youthful  qualities  of  resili- 
ence and  adaptrveness.  in  an  earlier  time  these 

*  Reprinted,  with  the  permission  of  the  author  and  the  pub- 
lisher, from  the  American  Sociological  Rev  jew,  5  (1940),  pp. 
523-534, 

t  Presented  to  the  American  Sociological  Society,  Philadelphia, 
December  28. 1939. 


same  qualities  were  necessary  to  the  development  of 
the  American  continent.  Moreover,  until  recently 
America  was  a  land  of  young  people,  and  the  at- 
tributes of  youth  were  universally  admired.  It  is  only 
recently  that  a  shift  in  population  [increased  per- 
centage of  persons  in  the  middle  and  old-age 
groups]  has  focused  attention  on  the  role  of  older 
persons  in  our  society.  Ours  is  still  a  youth  culture; 
youth  is  aware  of  this  and  acts  accordingly. 

In  the  following  selection  we  cover  specific  areas 
of  difference  between  the  generations.  These  con- 
flicts bring  about  the  early  breaking  up  of  families 
and  the  movement  of  children  away  from  the  family. 
Professor  Davis  stresses  the  factors  in  parent— youth 
relations  that  can  produce  conflict.  These  include 
the  decreasing  rate  of  socialization,  the  age  differ- 
ence between  parents  and  children,  and  the  physio- 
logical, psychosocial,  and  sociological  differences 
between  the  two  generations. 

The  very  existence  of  these  constants  in  all  so- 
cieties almost  makes  conflict  inevitable.  However, 
its  occurrence  depends  on  the  presence  of  other 
variables.  These  are:  the  rate  of  social  change  with- 
in the  society,  the  complexity  of  organization  of  its 
social  systems,  the  degree  of  social  control  and  in- 
tegration in  the  culture,  and  the  opportunities  for 
social  mobility  within  the  social  structure. 

It  is  in  sociological  terms  that  this  paper  attempts 
to  frame  and  solve  the  sole  question  with  which  it 
deals,  namely:  Why  does  contemporary  Western 
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civilization  manifest  an  extraordinary  amount  of 
parent-adolescent  conflict?1  In  other  cultures,  the 
outstanding  fact  is  generally  not  the  rebelliousness 
of  youth,  but  its  docility.  There  is  practically  no 
custom,  no  matter  how  tedious  or  painful,  to 
which  youth  in  primitive  tribes  or  archaic  civiliza- 
tions will  not  willingly  submit.2  What,  then,  are 
the  peculiar  features  of  our  society  which  give  us 
one  of  the  extremest  examples  of  endemic  filial 
friction  in  human  history? 

Our  answer  to  this  question  makes  use  of  con- 
stants and  variables,  the  constants  being  the  uni- 
versal factors  in  the  parent-youth  relation,  the 
variables  being  the  factors  which  differ  from  one 
society  to  another.  Though  one's  attention,  in 
explaining  the  parent-youth  relations  of  a  given 
milieu,  is  focused  on  the  variables,  one  cannot 
comprehend  the  action  of  the  variables  without 
also  understanding  the  constants,  for  the  latter 
constitute  the  structural  and  functional  basis  of 
the  family  as  a  part  of  society. 

The  Rate  of  Social  Change.  The  first  important 
variable  is  the  rate  of  social  change.  Extremely 
rapid  change  in  modern  civilization,  in  contrast 
to  most  societies,  tends  to  increase  parent-youth 
conflict,  for  within  a  fast-changing  social  order  the 
time  interval  between  generations,  ordinarily  but 
a  mere  moment  in  the  life  of  a  social  system,  be- 
comes historically  significant,  thereby  creating  a 
hiatus  between  one  generation  and  the  next.  In- 
evitably, under  such  a  condition,  youth  is  reared 
in  a  milieu  different  from  that  of  the  parents; 
hence  the  parents  become  old-fashioned,  youth 
rebellious,  and  clashes  occur  which,  in  the  closely 
confined  circle  of  the  immediate  family,  generate 
sharp  emotion. 

That  rapidity  of  change  is  a  significant  variable 
can  be  demonstrated  fay  three  lines  of  evidence:  a 

1  In  the  absence  of  statistical  evidence,  exaggeration  of  the  con- 
flict is  easily  possible,  and  two  able  students  have  warned 
against  it.  E.  B.  Reuter,  "The  Sociology  of  Adolescence,**  and 
Jessie  R.  Runner,  "Social  Distance  in  Adolescent  Relationships," 
both  in  Amer.  J.  Socioh,  November  1937,  43:  415-416,  437.  Yet 
sufficient  nonquantitative  evidence  lies  at  hand  in  the  form  of 
personal  experience,  the  outpour  of  literature  on  adolescent 
problems,  and  the  historical  and  anthropological  accounts  of 
contrasting  societies  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  in  compari- 
son with  other  cultures  ours  exhibits  an  exceptional  amount  of 
such  conflict.  If  this  paper  seems  to  stress  conflict,  it  is  simply 
because  we  are  concerned  with  **"«  problem  rather  than  with 
parent-youth  harmony. 

*  Cf.  Nathan  Miller,  The  Cliild  in  Primitive  Society,  New  York, 
2928;  Miriam  Van  Waters,  '"Hie  Adolescent  Girl  Among  Primi- 
tive Peoples,"  J.  ReJig.  Fsychol.,  1913,  8:  375-421  (1313)  and  7: 
75-120  (1914);  Margaret  Mead,  Coming  of  Age  in  Samao,  New 
York,  1928  and  "Adolescence  in  Primitive  and  Modern  Society/' 
169-188,  in  The  New  Generation  (ed.  by  V*  F.  Calverton  ap<5  S. 
Schmaihausen),  New  York,  1930;  A.  M.  Bacon,  Japanese  Girls 
and  Women,  New  York  and  Boston,  1391  and  1802. 


comparison  of  stable  and  non-stable  societies;3  a 
consideration  of  immigrant  families ;  and  an  analy- 
sis of  revolutionary  epochs.  If,  for  example,  the 
conflict  is  sharper  in  the  immigrant  household,  this 
can  be  due  to  one  thing  only,  that  the  immigrant 
family  generally  undergoes  the  most  rapid  social 
change  of  any  type  of  family  in  a  given  society. 
Similarly,  a  revolution  (an  abrupt  form  of  societal 
alteration),  by  concentrating  great  change  in  a 
short  span,  catapults  the  younger  generation  into 
power  —  a  generation  which  has  absorbed  and 
pushed  the  new  ideas,  acquired  the  habit  of  force, 
and  which,  accordingly,  dominates  those  hang- 
overs from  the  old  regime,  its  parents.4 

The  Birth  Cycle,  Decelerating  Socialization,  and 
Parent-Child  Differences.  Note,  however,  that 
rapid  social  change  would  have  no  power  to  pro- 
duce conflict  were  it  not  for  two  universal  factors: 
first,  the  family's  duration;  and  second,  the  de- 
celerating rate  of  socialization  in  the  development 
of  personality.  "A  family"  is  not  a  static  entity 
but  a  process  in  time,  a  process  ordinarily  so 
brief  compared  with  historical  time  that  it  is  un- 
important, but  which,  when  history  is  "full"  (i.e., 
marked  by  rapid  social  change),  strongly  in- 
fluences the  mutual  adjustment  of  the  generations. 
This  "span"  is  basically  the  birth  cycle  —  the 
length  of  time  between  the  birth  of  one  person 
and  his  procreation  of  another.  It  is  biological  and 
inescapable.  It  would,  however,  have  no  effect  in 
producing  parent-youth  conflict,  even  with  social 
change,  if  it  were  not  for  the  additional  fact, 
intimately  related  and  equally  universal,  that  the 
sequential  development  of  personality  involves  a 
constantly  decelerating  rate  of  socialization.  This 
deceleration  is  due  both  to  organic  factors  (age  — 
which  ties  it  to  the  birth  cycle)  and  to  social 
factors  (the  cumulative  character  of  social  ex- 
perience). Its  effect  is  to  make  the  birth-cycle 
interval,  which  is  the  period  of  youth,  the  time  of 
major  socialization,  subsequent  periods  of  sociali- 
zation being  subsidiary. 

Given  these  constant  features,  rapid  social 
change  creates  conflict  because  to  the  intrinsic 
(universal,  inescapable)  differences  between  par- 
ents and  children,  it  adds  an  extrinsic  (variable) 
difference  derived  from  the  acquisition,  at  the 

*  Partially  done  by  Mead  and  Van  Waters  in  the  works  cited 
above. 

4  Soviet  Russia  and  Nazi  Germany  are  examples.  See  Sigmund 
Neumann,  "The  Conflict  of  Generations  in  Contemporary 
Europe  from  Versailles  to  Munich/*  Vital  Speeches  of  the  Day, 
August  1»  1939,  5:  625-628.  Parents  in  these  countries  are  to 
be  obeyed  only  so  long  as  they  profess  the  "correct"  (i.e., 
youthful,  revolutionary)  ideas. 
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Figure  1  •  The  Birth-Cycle,  Social  Change,  and  Parent-Child  Relations  at  Different  Stages 
of  Life 

Because  the  birth-cycle  interval  persists  throughout  their  conjoint  life,  parent  and  child 
are  always  at  a  different  stage  of  development  and  their  relations  are  always  therefore 
potentially  subject  to  conflict.  E.g.,  when  the  parent  is  at  Stage  D,  the  child  is  at  Stage  B. 
But  social  change  adds  another  source  of  conflict,  for  it  means  that  the  parent,  when  at 
the  stage  where  the  child  now  is,  acquired  a  different  cultural  content  from  that  which 
the  child  must  now  acquire  at  that  stage.  This  places  the  parent  in  the  predicament  of 
trying  to  transmit  old  content  no  longer  suited  to  the  offspring's  needs  in  a  changed 
world.  In  a  stable  society,  B  and  B'  would  have  the  same  cultural  content.  In  a  changing 
society,  they  do  not,  yet  the  parent  tries  to  apply  the  content  of  A,  B,  C,  etc.,  to  the 
corresponding  stages  in  the  child's  development,  A',  B',  C',  etc.,  which  supposedly  and 
actually  have  a  different  content.  Thus,  a  constant  [the  birth-cycle)  and  a  variable  (social 
change)  combine  to  produce  parent-youth  conflict. 

Though  the  birth-cycle  remains  absolutely  the  same,  it  does  not  remain  relatively  the 
same,  because  it  occupies,  as  time  goes  on,  a  successively  smaller  percentage  of  the  total 
time  lived.  Furthermore,  because  of  the  decelerating  rate  of  socialization,  the  difference 
in  the  total  amount  of  cultural  content  as  between  parent  and  child  becomes  less  pro- 
nounced. After  the  period  of  adolescence,  for  example,  the  margin  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum,  which  explains  why  a  minimum  of  conflict  is  achieved  after  that  stage. 


same  stage  of  life,  of  differential  cultural  content 
by  each  successive  generation.  Not  only  are  par- 
ent and  child,  at  any  given  moment,  in  different 
stages  of  development,  but  the  content  which  the 
parent  acquired  at  the  stage  where  the  child  now 
is,  was  a  different  content  from  that  which  the 
child  is  now  acquiring.   Since  the  parent  is  sup- 
posed to  socialize  the  child,  he  tends  to  apply  the 
erstwhile   but   now   inappropriate    content   (see 
Figure  I}.    He  makes  this  mistake,  and  cannot 
remedy  it,  because,  due  to  the  logic  of  personality 
growth,  his  basic  orientation  was  formed  by  the 
experiences  of  his  own  childhood.    He  cannot 
"modernize"  his  point  of  view,  because  he  is  the 
product  of  those  experiences.   He  can  change  in 
superficial  ways,  such  as  learning  a  new  tune, 
but  he  cannot  change  (or  want  to  change)  the 
initial  modes  of  thinking  upon  which  his  sub- 
sequent  social  experience   has  been  built.    To 
change  the  basic  conceptions  by  which  he  has 
learned  to  judge  the  rightness  and  reality  of  all 
specific  situations  would  be  to  render  subsequent 
experience  meaningless,  to  make  an  empty  carica- 
ture of  what  had  been  his  life. 


Although,  in  the  birth-cycle  gap  between  parent 
and  offspring,  astronomical  time  constitutes  the 
basic  point  of  disparity,  the  actual  sequences,  and 
hence  the  actual  differences  significant  for  us,  are 
physiological,  psycho-social,  and  sociological  — 
each  with  an  acceleration  of  its  own  within,  but 
to  some  degree  independent  of,  sidereal  time,  and 
each  containing  a  divergence  between  parent  and 
child  which  must  be  taken  into  account  in  explain- 
ing parent-youth  conflict. 

Physiological  Differences.  Though  the  disparity 
in  chronological  age  remains  constant  through  life, 
the  precise  physiological  differences  between 
parent  and  offspring  vary  radically  from  one 
period  to  another.  The  organic  contrasts  between 
parent  and  infant,  for  example,  are  far  different 
from  those  between  parent  and  adolescent.  Yet 
whatever  the  period,  the  organic  differences  pro- 
duce contrasts  (as  between  young  and  old)  in 
those  desires  which,  at  least  in  part,  are  or- 
ganically determined.  Thus,  at  the  time  of  adoles- 
cence the  contrast  is  between  an  organism  which 
is  just  reaching  its  full  powers  and  one  which  is 
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just  losing  them.  The  physiological  need  of  the 
latter  is  for  security  and  conservation,  because  as 
the  superabundance  of  energy  diminishes,  the 
organism  seems  to  hoard  what  remains. 

Such  differences,  often  alleged  {under  the  head- 
ing of  "disturbing  physiological  changes  accom- 
panying adolescence"]  as  the  primary  cause  of 
parent-adolescent  strife,  are  undoubtedly  a  factor 
in  such  conflict,  but,  like  other  universal  dif- 
ferences to  be  discussed,  they  form  a  constant 
factor  present  in  every  community,  and  therefore 
cannot  in  themselves  explain  the  peculiar  height- 
ening of  parent-youth  conflict  in  our  culture. 

The  fact  is  that  most  societies  avoid  the  poten- 
tial clash  of  old  and  young  by  using  sociological 
position  as  a  neutralizing  agent.  They  assign 
definite  and  separate  positions  to  persons  of  dif- 
ferent ages,  thereby  eliminating  competition 
between  them  for  the  same  position  and  avoiding 
the  competitive  emotions  of  jealousy  and  envy. 
Also,  since  the  expected  behavior  of  old  and 
young  is  thus  made  complementary  rather  than 
identical,  the  performance  of  cooperative  func- 
tions is  accomplished  by  different  but  mutually 
related  activities  suited  to  the  disparate  organic 
needs  of  each,  with  no  coercion  to  behave  in  a 
manner  unsuited  to  one's  organic  age.  In  our 
culture,  where  most  positions  are  theoretically 
based  on  accomplishment  rather  than  age,  inter- 
age  competition  arises,  superior  organic  propensi- 
ties lead  to  a  high  evaluation  of  youth  (the  so- 
called  "accent  on  youth"),  a  disproportionate  lack 
of  opportunity  for  youth  manifests  itself,  and  con- 
sequently, arrogance  and  frustration  appear  in 
the  young,  fear  and  envy,  in  the  old. 

Psycho-social  Differences:  Adult  Realism  versus 
Youthful  Idealism.  The  decelerating  rate  of  so- 
cialization (an  outgrowth  both  of  the  human 
being's  organic  development,  from  infant  plasti- 
city to  senile  rigidity,  and  of  his  cumulative  cul- 
tural and  social  development),  when  taken  with 
rapid  social  change  and  other  conditions  of  our 
society,  tends  to  produce  certain  differences  of 
orientation  between  parent  and  youth.  Though 
lack  of  space  makes  it  impossible  to  discuss  all 
of  these  ramifications,  we  shall  attempt  to  de- 
lineate at  least  one  sector  of  difference  in  terms  of 
the  conflict  between  adult  realism  (or  pragmatism) 
and  youthful  idealism. 

Though  both  youth  and  age  claim  to  see  the 
truth,  the  old  are  more  conservatively  realistic 
than  the  young,  because  on  the  one  hand  they 
take  Utopian  ideals  less  seriously  and  on  the 
other  hand  take  what  may  be  called  operating 


ideals,  if  not  more  seriously,  at  least  more  for 
granted.  Thus,  middle-aged  people  notoriously 
forget  the  poetic  ideals  of  a  new  social  order 
which  they  cherished  when  young.  In  their 
place,  they  put  simply  the  working  ideals  current 
in  the  society.  There  is,  in  short,  a  persistent 
tendency  for  the  ideology  of  a  person  as  he 
grows  older  to  gravitate  more  and  more  toward 
the  status  quo  ideology,  unless  other  facts  (such 
as  a  social  crisis  or  hypnotic  suggestion)  inter- 
vene.5 With  advancing  age,  he  becomes  less  and 
less  bothered  by  inconsistencies  in  ideals.  He 
tends  to  judge  ideals  according  to  whether  they 
are  widespread  and  hence  effective  in  thinking 
about  practical  life,  not  according  to  whether 
they  are  logically  consistent.  Furthermore,  he 
gradually  ceases  to  bother  about  the  untruth  of  his 
ideals,  in  the  sense  of  their  failure  to  correspond 
to  reality.  He  assumes  through  long  habit  that, 
though  they  do  not  correspond  perfectly,  the  dis- 
crepancy is  not  significant.  The  reality  of  an 
ideal  is  defined  for  him  in  terms  of  how  many 
people  accept  it  rather  than  how  completely  it  is 
mirrored  in  actual  behavior.6  Thus,  we  call  him, 
as  he  approaches  middle  age,  a  realist. 

The  young,  however,  are  idealists,  partly  be- 
cause they  take  working  ideals  literally  and  partly 
because  they  acquire  ideals  not  fully  operative 
in  the  social  organization.  Those  in  authority 
over  children  are  obligated  as  a  requirement  of 
their  status  to  inculcate  ideals  as  a  part  of  the 
official  culture  given  the  new  generation.7  The 
children  are  receptive  because  they  have  little 
social  experience  —  experience  being  systemati- 
cally kept  from  them  (by  such  means  as  censor- 
ship, for  example,  a  large  part  of  which  is  to 
"protect"  children).  Consequently,  young  people 
possess  little  ballast  for  their  acquired  ideals, 
which  therefore  soar  to  the  sky,  whereas  the 
middle  aged,  by  contrast,  have  plenty  of  ballast. 

This  relatively  unchecked  idealism  in  youth  is 
eventually  complicated  by  the  fact  that  young 
people  possess  keen  reasoning  ability.  The  mind, 
simply  as  a  logical  machine,  works  as  well  at  16 
as  at  36.8  Such  logical  capacity,  combined  with 

*  See  Footnote  11  for  necessary  qualifications. 
8  When  discussing  a  youthful  ideal,  however,  the  older  person 
is  quick  to  take  a  dialectical  advantage  by  pointing  out  not 
only  that  tills  ideal  affronts  the  aspirations  of  the  multitude, 
but  that  it  also  fails  to  correspond  to  human  behavior  either 
now  or  (by  the  lessons  of  history}  probably  in  the  future. 

7  See  the  amusing  but  accurate  articles,   "Fathers  Are  Liars," 
Scribner's  Magazine,  March,  1934. 

8  Evidence  from  mental  growth  data  which  point  to  a  leveling 
oft  of  the  growth  curve  at  about  age  16.    For  charts  and  brief 
explanations,  together  with  references,  see  F.  K.  Shuttiewortfe, 
The  Adolescent  Period,  Monographs  of  the  Society  for  Research 
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high  ideals  and  an  initial  lack  of  experience, 
means  that  youth  soon  discovers  with  increasing 
age  that  the  ideals  it  has  been  taught  as  true  and 
consistent  are  not  so  in  fact.  Mental  conflict 
thereupon  ensues,  for  the  young  person  has  not 
learned  that  ideals  may  be  useful  without  being 
true  and  consistent.  As  a  solution,  youth  is  likely 
to  take  action  designed  to  remove  inconsistencies 
or  force  actual  conduct  into  line  with  ideals,  such 
action  assuming  one  of  several  typical  adolescent 
forms  —  from  religious  withdrawal  to  the  militant 
support  of  some  Utopian  scheme  —  but  in  any 
case  consisting  essentially  in  serious  allegiance  to 
one  or  more  of  the  ideal  moral  systems  present  in 
the  culture.9 

A  different,  usually  later  reaction  to  disillusion- 
ment is  the  cynical  or  sophomoric  attitude;  for,  if 
the  ideals  one  has  imbibed  cannot  be  reconciled 
and  do  not  fit  reality,  then  why  not  dismiss  them 
as  worthless?  Cynicism  has  the  advantage  of  giv- 
ing justification  for  behavior  that  young  organisms 
crave  anyway.  It  might  be  mistaken  for  genuine 
realism  if  it  were  not  for  two  things.  The  first  is 
the  emotional  strain  behind  the  "don't  care"  atti- 
tude. The  cynic,  in  his  judgment  that  the  world 
is  bad  because  of  inconsistency  and  untruth  of 
ideals,  clearly  implies  that  he  still  values  the 
ideals.  The  true  realist  sees  the  inconsistency  and 
untruth,  but  without  emotion;  he  uses  either  ideals 
or  reality  whenever  it  suits  his  purpose.  The  sec- 
ond is  the  early  disappearance  of  the  cynical  atti- 
tude. Increased  experience  usually  teaches  the 
adolescent  that  overt  cynicism  is  unpopular  and 
unworkable,  that  to  deny  and  deride  all  beliefs 
which  fail  to  cohere  or  to  correspond  to  facts,  and 
to  act  in  opposition  to  them,  is  to  alienate  oneself 
from  any  group,10  because  these  beliefs,  however 
unreal,  are  precisely  what  makes  group  unity  pos- 
sible. Soon,  therefore,  the  youthful  cynic  finds 
himself  bound  up  with  some  group  having  a  sys- 
tem of  working  ideals,  and  becomes  merely  an- 

in  Child  Development,  III,  Serial  No.  16  [Washington,  D.C., 
183d),  Figs.  16,  230,  232,  276,  285,  308. 

Maturity  of  judgment  is  of  course  another  matter.  We  are 
speaking  only  of  logical  capacity.  Judgment  is  based  on  ex- 
perience as  well  as  capacity;  hence,  adolescents  are  apt  to 
lack  it. 

*An  illustration  of  youthful  reformism  was  afforded  by  the 
Laval  University  students  who  decided  to  "do  something  about" 
prostitution  in  the  city  of  Quebec.  They  broke  into  eight  houses 
in  succession  one  night,  "whacked  naked  inmates  upon  the 
buttocks,  upset  beds  and  otherwise  proved  their  collegiate 
virtue  .  .  ."  They  ended  by  "shoving  the  few  remaining  girls 
out  of  doors  into  the  cold  autumn  night"  Tim«,  October  10, 
1938. 

10  This  holds  only  for  expressed  cynicism,  but  so  close  is  the 
relation  of  thought  to  action  that  the  possibility  of  an  entirely 
covert  cynic  seems  remote. 


other  conformist,  cynical  only  about  the  beliefs 
of  other  groups.11 

While  the  germ  of  this  contrast  between  youth- 
ful idealism  and  adult  realism  may  spring  from 
the  universal  logic  of  personality  development,  it 
receives  in  our  culture  a  peculiar  exaggeration. 
Social  change,  complexity,  and  specialization  (by 
compartmentalizing  different  aspects  of  life)  seg- 
regate ideals  from  fact  and  throw  together  in- 
compatible ideologies  while  at  the  same  time 
providing  the  intellectual  tools  for  discerning  log- 
ical inconsistencies  and  empirical  errors.  Our 
highly  elaborated  burden  of  culture,  correlated 
with  a  variegated  system  of  achieved  vertical  mo- 
bility, necessitates  long  years  of  formal  education 
which  separate  youth  from  adulthood,  theory 
from  practice,  school  from  life.  Insofar,  then,  as 
youth's  reformist  zeal  or  cynical  negativism  pro- 
duces conflict  with  parents,  the  peculiar  conditions 
of  our  culture  are  responsible. 

Sociological  Differences:  Parental  Authority. 
Since  social  status  and  office  are  everywhere 
partly  distributed  on  the  basis  of  age,  personality 
development  is  intimately  linked  with  the  network 
of  social  positions  successively  occupied  during 
life.  Western  society,  in  spite  of  an  unusual 
amount  of  inter-age  competition,  maintains  differ- 
ences of  social  position  between  parent  and  child, 
the  developmental  gap  between  them  being  too 
clear  cut,  the  symbiotic  needs  too  fundamental,  to 
escape  being  made  a  basis  of  social  organization. 
Hence,  parent  and  child,  in  a  variety  of  ways,  find 
themselves  enmeshed  in  different  social  contexts 

11  This  tentative  analysis  holds  only  insofar  as  the  logic  of 
personality  development  in  a  complex  culture  is  the  sole  fac- 
tor. Because  of  other  factors,  concrete  situations  may  be  quite 
different.  When,  for  example,  a  person  is  specifically  trained 
in  certain  rigid,  other-worldly,  or  impractical  ideals,  he  may 
grow  increasingly  fanatical  with  the  years  rather  than  realistic, 
while  his  offspring,  because  of  association  with  less  fanatical 
persons,  may  be  more  pragmatic  than  he.  The  variation  in 
group  norms  within  a  society  produces  persons  who,  what- 
ever their  orientation  inside  the  group,  remain  more  idealistic 
than  the  average  outsider,  while  their  children  may,  with  out- 
side contacts,  become  more  pragmatic.  Even  within  a  group, 
however,  a  person's  situation  may  be  such  as  to  drive  him 
beyond  the  everyday  realities  of  that  group,  while  his  children 
remain  undisturbed.  Such  situations  largely  explain  the  per- 
sonal crises  that  may  alter  one's  orientation.  The  analysis, 
overly  brief  and  mainly  illustrative,  therefore  represents  a 
certain  degree  of  abstraction.  The  reader  should  realize,  more- 
over, that  the  terms  "realistic"  and  "idealistic"  are  chosen 
merely  for  convenience  in  trying  to  convey  the  idea,  not  for 
any  evaluative  judgments  which  they  may  happen  to  connote. 
The  terms  are  not  used  in  any  technical  epistemological  sense, 
but  simply  in  the  way  made  plain  by  the  context.  Above  all, 
it  is  not  implied  that  ideals  are  "unreal.*'  The  ways  in  which 
they  are  "real"  and  "unreal"  to  observer  and  actor  are  complex 
indeed.  See  T.  Parsons,  The  Structure  of  Social  Action,  396, 
New  York,  1937,  and  V.  Pareto,  The  Mind  and  Society,  HI: 
1300-1304,  New  York,  1935. 
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and  possessed  of  different  outlooks.  The  much 
publicized  critical  attitude  of  youth  toward  estab- 
lished ways,  for  example,  is  partly  a  matter  of  be- 
ing on  the  outside  looking  in.  The  "established 
ways"  under  criticism  are  usually  institutions 
(such  as  property,  marriage,  profession)  which  the 
adolescent  has  not  yet  entered.  He  looks  at  them 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  outsider  (especially 
since  they  affect  him  in  a  restrictive  manner), 
either  failing  to  imagine  himself  finding  satisfac- 
tion in  such  patterns  or  else  feeling  resentful  that 
the  old  have  in  them  a  vested  interest  from  which 
he  is  excluded. 

Not  only  is  there  differential  position,  but  also 
mutually  differential  position,  status  being  in 
many  ways  specific  for  and  reciprocal  between 
parent  and  child.  Some  of  these  differences,  re- 
lating to  the  birth  cycle  and  constituting  part  of 
the  family  structure,  are  universal.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  of  the  super-  and  subordination 
summed  up  in  the  term  parental  authority. 

Since  sociological  differences  between  parent 
and  child  are  inherent  in  family  organization,  they 
constitute  a  universal  factor  potentially  capable 
of  producing  conflict.  Like  the  biological  differ- 
ences, however,  they  do  not  in  themselves  pro- 
duce such  conflict.  In  fact,  they  may  help  to  avoid 
it.  To  understand  how  our  society  brings  to  ex- 
pression the  potentiality  for  conflict,  indeed  to  deal 
realistically  with  the  relation  between  the  genera- 
tions, we  must  do  so  not  in  generalized  terms  but 
in  terms  of  the  specific  "power  situation."  There- 
fore, the  remainder  of  our  discussion  will  center 
upon  the  nature  of  parental  authority  and  its  vicis- 
situdes in  our  society. 

Because  of  his  strategic  position  with  reference 
to  the  newborn  child  (at  least  in  the  familial  type 
of  reproductive  institution),  the  parent  is  given 
considerable  authority.  Charged  by  his  social 
group  with  the  responsibility  of  controlling  and 
training  the  child  in  conformity  with  the  mores 
and  thereby  insuring  the  maintenance  of  the  cul- 
tural structure,  the  parent,  to  fulfill  his  duties, 
must  have  the  privileges  as  well  as  the  obligations 
of  authority,  and  the  surrounding  community 
ordinarily  guarantees  both. 

The  first  thing  to  note  about  parental  authority, 
in  addition  to  its  function  in  socialization,  is  that 
it  is  a  case  of  authority  within  a  primary  group. 
Simmel  has  pointed  out  that  authority  is  bearable 
for  the  subordinate  because  it  touches  only  one 
aspect  of  life.  Impersonal  and  objective,  it  per- 
mits all  other  aspects  to  be  free  from  its  particu- 
laristic dominance.  This  escape,  however,  is  lack- 
ing in  parental  authority,  for  since  the  family 


includes  most  aspects  of  life,  its  authority  is  not 
limited,  specific,  or  impersonal.  What,  then,  can 
make  this  authority  bearable?  Three  factors  asso- 
ciated with  the  familial  primary  group  help  to 
give  the  answer:  (1)  the  child  is  socialized  within 
the  family,  and  therefore  knowing  nothing  else 
and  being  utterly  dependent,  the  authority  of  the 
parent  is  internalized,  accepted;  (2)  the  family, 
like  other  primary  groups,  implies  identification, 
in  such  sense  that  one  person  understands  and 
responds  emphatically  to  the  sentiments  of  the 
other,  so  that  the  harshness  of  authority  is  ameli- 
orated;12 (3)  in  the  intimate  interaction  of  the 
primary  group,  control  can  never  be  purely  one- 
sided; there  are  too  many  ways  in  which  the  sub- 
ordinated can  exert  the  pressure  of  his  will. 
When,  therefore,  the  family  system  is  a  going 
concern,  parental  authority,  however  inclusive, 
is  not  felt  as  despotic. 

A  second  thing  to  note  about  parental  authority 
is  that  while  its  duration  is  variable  (lasting  in 
some  societies  a  few  years  and  in  others  a  life- 
time), it  inevitably  involves  a  change,  a  progres- 
sive readjustment,  in  the  respective  positions  of 
parent  and  child  —  in  some  cases  an  almost  com- 
plete reversal  of  roles,  in  others  at  least  a  cumula- 
tive allowance  for  the  fact  of  maturity  in  the 
subordinated  offspring.  Age  is  a  unique  basis  for 
social  stratification.  Unlike  birth,  sex,  wealth,  or 
occupation,  it  implies  that  the  stratification  is  tem- 
porary, that  the  person,  if  he  lives  a  full  life,  will 
eventually  traverse  all  of  the  strata  having  it  as  a 
basis.  Therefore,  there  is  a  peculiar  ambivalence 
attached  to  this  kind  of  differentiation,  as  well  as 
a  constant  directional  movement.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  young  person,  in  the  stage  of  maximum 
socialization,  is,  so  to  speak,  moving  into  the  so- 
cial organization.  His  social  personality  is  ex- 
panding, i.e.,  acquiring  an  increased  amount  of 
the  cultural  heritage,  filling  more  powerful  and 
numerous  positions.  His  future  is  before  hire,  in 
what  the  older  person  is  leaving  behind.  The  lat- 
ter, on  the  other  hand,  has  a  future  before  him 
only  in  the  sense  that  the  offspring  represents  it. 
Therefore,  there  is  a  disparity  of  interest,  the  young 
person  placing  his  thoughts  upon  a  future  which, 
once  the  first  stages  of  dependence  are  passed, 
does  not  include  the  parent,  the  old  person  plac- 
ing his  hopes  vicariously  upon  the  young.  This 
situation,  representing  a  tendency  in  every  so- 
ciety, is  avoided  in  many  places  by  a  system  of 

12  House  slaves,  for  example,  are  generally  treated  muck  better 
than  field  slaves.  Authority  over  the  former  is  of  a  personal 
type,  while  that  over  the  latter  (often  in  the  form  of  a  foreman- 
gang  organization)  is  of  a  more  impersonal  or  eccmomfo  type. 
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respect  for  the  aged  and  an  imaginary  projection 
of  life  beyond  the  grave.  In  the  absence  of  such 
a  religio-ancestral  system,  the  role  of  the  aged  is 
a  tragic  one.13 

Let  us  now  take  up,  point  by  point,  the  manner 
in  which  Western  civilization  has  affected  this 
Gemeinschaftliche  and  processual  form  of  au- 
thority. 

1.  Conflicting  Norms.    To   begin   with,   rapid 
change  has,  as  we  sa\v,  given  old  and  young  a 
different  social  content,  so  that  they  possess  con- 
flicting norms.  There  is  a  loss  of  mutual  identifi- 
cation, and  the  parent  will  not  "catch  up"  with 
the  child's  point  of  view,  because  he  is  supposed 
to  dominate  rather  than  follow.  More  than  this, 
social   complexity  has   confused   the   standards 
within  the  generations.    Faced  with  conflicting 
goals,  parents  become  inconsistent  and  confused 
in  their  own  minds  in  rearing  their  children.  The 
children,  for  example,  acquire  an  argument  against 
discipline  by  being  able  to  point  to  some  family 
wherein  discipline  is  less  severe,  while  the  parent 
can  retaliate  by  pointing  to  still  other  families 
wherein  it  is  firmer.  The  acceptance  of  parental 
attitudes  is  less  complete  than  formerly. 

2.  Competing    Authorities.     We    took    it    for 
granted,  when  discussing  rapid  social  change,  that 
youth  acquires  new  ideas,  but  we  did  not  ask  how. 
The  truth  is  that,  in  a  specialized  and  complex 
culture,  they  learn  from  competing  authorities. 
Today,  for  example,  education  is  largely  in  the 
hands  of  professional  specialists,  some  of  whom, 
as  college  professors,  resemble  the  Sophists  of 
ancient  Athens  by  virtue  of  their  work  of  accu- 
mulating and  purveying  knowledge,  and  who  con- 
sequently have  ideas  in  advance  of  the  populace 
at  large  (i.e.,  the  parents).  By  giving  the  younger 
generation  these  advanced  ideas,  they  (and  many 
other   extrafamilial   agencies,   including   youth's 
contemporaries}  widen  the  intellectual  gap  be- 
tween parent  and  child.14 

3.  Little  Explicit  Institutionolization  of  Steps  in 
Parental  Authority.  Our  society  provides  little  ex- 

**  Sometimes  compensated  for  by  an  interest  in  the  grand- 
cfeildran,  which  permits  them  partially  to  recover  the  role  of 
the  vigorous  parent 

MThe  essential  point  is  not  that  there  are  other  authorities  — 
in  every  society  there  are  extrafamilial  influences  in  socializa- 
tion—but that,  because  of  specialization  and  individualistic 
enterprise,  they  are  competing  authorities.  Because  they  make 
a  living  by  their  work  and  are  specialists  in  socialization,  some 
authorities  have  a  competitive  advantage  over  parents  who  are 
or  aft  best  merely  genera!  practitioners. 


plicit  institutionalization  of  the  progressive  read- 
justments of  authority  as  between  parent  and 
child.  We  are  intermediate  between  the  extreme 
of  virtually  permanent  parental  authority  and  the 
extreme  of  very  early  emancipation,  because  we 
encourage  release  in  late  adolescence.  Unfortu- 
nately, this  is  a  time  of  enhanced  sexual  desire,  so 
that  the  problem  of  sex  and  the  problem  of  eman- 
cipation occur  simultaneously  and  complicate 
each  other.  Yet  even  this  would  doubtless  be 
satisfactory  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  among 
us  the  exact  time  when  authority  is  relinquished, 
the  exact  amount,  and  the  proper  ceremonial  be- 
havior are  not  clearly  defined.  Not  only  do  differ- 
ent groups  and  families  have  conflicting  patterns, 
and  new  situations  arise  to  which  old  definitions 
will  not  apply,  but  the  different  spheres  of  life 
(legal,  economic,  religious,  intellectual)  do  not 
synchronize,  maturity  in  one  sphere  and  immatur- 
ity in  another  often  co-existing.  The  readjustment 
of  authority  between  individuals  is  always  a  tick- 
lish process,  and  when  it  is  a  matter  of  such  close 
authority  as  that  between  parent  and  child  it  is 
apt  to  be  still  more  ticklish.  The  failure  of  our 
culture  to  institutionalize  this  readjustment  fay  a 
series  of  well-defined,  well-publicized  steps  is  un- 
doubtedly a  cause  of  much  parent-youth  dissen- 
sion. The  adolescent's  sociological  exit  from  his 
family,  via  education,  work,  marriage,  and  change 
of  residence,  is  fraught  with  potential  conflicts  of 
interest  which  only  a  definite  system  of  institu- 
tional controls  can  neutralize.  The  parents  have 
a  vital  stake  in  what  the  offspring  will  do.  Be- 
cause his  acquisition  of  independence  will  free 
the  parents  of  many  obligations,  they  are  willing 
to  relinquish  their  authority;  yet,  precisely  be- 
cause their  own  status  is  socially  identified  with 
that  of  their  offspring,  they  wish  to  insure  satis- 
factory conduct  on  the  latter' s  part  and  are 
tempted  to  prolong  their  authority  by  making  the 
decisions  themselves.  In  the  absence  of  institu- 
tional prescriptions,  the  conflict  of  interest  may 
lead  to  a  struggle  for  power,  the  parents  fighting 
to  keep  control  in  matters  of  importance  to  them- 
selves, the  son  or  daughter  clinging  to  personally 
indispensable  family  services  while  seeking  to 
evade  the  concomitant  control. 

4.  Concentration  Within  the  Small  Family.  Our 
family  system  is  peculiar  in  that  it  manifests  a 
paradoxical  combination  of  concentration  and  dis- 
persion. On  the  one  hand,  the  unusual  smallness 
of  the  family  unit  makes  for  a  strange  intensity  of 
family  feeling,  while  on  the  other,  the  fact  that 
most  pursuits  take  place  outside  the  home  makes 
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for  a  dispersion  of  activities.  Though  apparently 
contradictory,  the  two  phenomena  are  really  in- 
terrelated and  traceable  ultimately  to  the  same 
factors  in  our  social  structure.  Since  the  first 
refers  to  that  type  of  affection  and  antagonism 
found  between  relatives,  and  the  second  to  activ- 
ities, it  can  be  seen  that  the  second  (dispersion) 
isolates  and  increases  the  intensity  of  the  affec- 
tional  element  by  sheering  away  common  activ- 
ities and  the  extended  kin.  Whereas  ordinarily 
the  sentiments  of  kinship  are  organically  related 
to  a  number  of  common  activities  and  spread  over 
a  wide  circle  of  relatives,  in  our  mobile  society 
they  are  associated  with  only  a  few  common  ac- 
tivities and  concentrated  within  only  the  imme- 
diate family.  This  makes  them  at  once  more  in- 
stable  (because  ungrounded)  and  more  intense. 
With  the  diminishing  birth  rate,  our  family  is  the 
world's  smallest  kinship  unit  a  tiny  closed  circle. 
Consequently,  a  great  deal  of  family  sentiment  is 
directed  toward  a  few  individuals,  who  are  so  im- 
portant to  the  emotional  life  that  complexes  easily 
develop.  This  emotional  intensity  and  situational 
instability  increase  both  the  probability  and 
severity  of  conflict. 

In  a  familistic  society,  where  there  are  several 
adult  male  and  female  relatives  within  the  effec- 
tive kinship  group  to  whom  the  child  turns  for 
affection  and  aid,  and  many  members  of  the 
younger  generation  in  whom  the  parents  have  a 
paternal  interest,  there  appears  to  be  less  inten- 
sity of  emotion  for  any  particular  kinsman  and 
consequently  less  chance  for  severe  conflict.15 
Also,  if  conflict  between  any  two  relatives  does 
arise,  it  may  be  handled  by  shifting  mutual  rights 
and  obligations  to  another  relative.16 

5.  Open  Competition  for  Socio-economic  Posi- 
tion. Our  emphasis  upon  individual  initiative  and 
vertical  mobility,  in  contrast  to  rural-stable  re- 
gimes, means  that  one's  future  occupation  and 
destiny  are  determined  more  at  adolescence  than 
at  birth,  the  adolescent  himself  (as  well  as  the 
parents)  having  some  part  in  the  decision.  Before 
him  spread  a  panorama  of  possible  occupations 
and  avenues  of  advancements,  all  of  them  fraught 
with  the  uncertainties  of  competitive  vicissitude. 

35  Margaret  Meadf  Social  Organization  of  Manno,  84,  Honolulu, 
Bernice  P.  Bishop  Museum  Bulletin  76,  1930.  Large  heteroge- 
neous households  early  accustom  the  child  to  expect  emotional 
rewards  from  many  different  persons.  D.  M.  Spencer,  "The 
Composition  of  the  Family  as  a  Factor  in  the  Behavior  of 
Children  in  Fijiaa  Society/*  Sodometry  {1939},  2:  47-55. 
26  The  principle  of  substitution  is  widespread  in  familism,  as 
shown  by  the  wide  distribution  of  adoption,  levirate,  sororate, 
and  classificatory  kinship  nomenclature. 


The  youth  is  ignorant  of  most  of  the  facts.  So  is 
the  parent,  but  less  so.  Both  attempt  to  collab- 
orate on  the  future,  but  because  of  previously 
mentioned  sources  of  friction,  the  collaboration 
is  frequently  stormy.  They  evaluate  future  pos- 
sibilities differently,  and  since  the  decision  is  un- 
certain yet  important,  a  clash  of  wills  results.  The 
necessity  of  choice  at  adolescence  extends  be- 
yond the  occupational  field  to  practically  every 
phase  of  life,  the  parents  having  an  interest  in 
each  decision.  A  culture  in  which  more  of  the 
choices  of  life  were  settled  beforehand  by  as- 
cription, where  the  possibilities  were  fewer  and 
the  responsibilities  of  choice  less  urgent,  would 
have  much  less  parent-youth  conflict,17 

6.  Sex  Tension.  If  until  now  we  have  ignored 
sex  taboos,  the  omission  has  represented  a  de- 
liberate attempt  to  place  them  in  their  proper 
context  with  other  factors,  rather  than  in  the  un- 
duly prominent  place  usually  given  them.18  Un- 
doubtedly, because  of  a  constellation  of  cultural 
conditions,  sex  looms  as  an  important  bone  of 
parent-youth  contention.  Our  morality,  for  in- 
stance, demands  both  premarital  chastity  and 
postponement  of  marriage,  thus  creating  a  long 
period  of  desperate  eagerness  when  young  per- 
sons practically  at  the  peak  of  their  sexual  capac- 
ity are  forbidden  to  enjoy  it.  Naturally,  tensions 
arise  —  tensions  which  adolescents  try  to  relieve, 
and  adults  hope  they  will  relieve,  in  some  socially 
acceptable  form.  Such  tensions  not  only  make  the 
adolescent  intractable  and  capricious,  but  create  a 
genuine  conflict  of  interest  between  the  two  gen- 
erations. The  parent,  with  respect  to  the  child's 
behavior,  represents  morality,  while  the  offspring 
reflects  morality  plus  his  organic  cravings.  The 
stage  is  thereby  set  for  conflict,  evasion,  and  de- 
ceit. For  the  mass  of  parents,  toleration  is  never 
possible.  For  the  mass  of  adolescents,  sublimation 
is  never  sufficient.  Given  our  system  of  morality, 
conflict  seems  well  nigh  inevitable. 

Yet  it  is  not  sex  itself  but  the  way  it  is  handled 
that  causes  conflict.  If  sex  patterns  were  care- 
fully, definitely,  and  uniformly  geared  with  non- 
sexual  patterns  in  the  social  structure,  there 
would  be  no  parent-youth  conflict  over  sex.  As 
it  is,  rapid  change  has  opposed  the  sex  standards 
of  different  groups  and  generations,  leaving  im- 
pulse only  chaotically  controlled. 

The   extraordinary   preoccupation   of  modern 

"  M.  Mead,  Coming  of  Age  in  Samoa,  200  ff. 

18  Cf.,  e.g.,  t.  K,  Frank,  "The  Management  of  Tensions,*'  Aaoer. 

].  Sociol.,  March  3928,  33:  706-722;  M.  Mead,  op.  cil., 

222-223. 
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parents  with  the  sex  life  of  their  adolescent  off- 
spring is  easily  understandable.  First,  our  moral- 
ity is  sex-centered.  The  strength  of  the  impulse 
which  it  seeks  to  control,  the  consequent  strin- 
gency of  its  rules,  and  the  importance  of  repro- 
ductive institutions  for  society,  make  sex  so 
morally  important  that  being  moral  and  being 
sexually  discreet  are  synonymous.  Small  wonder, 
then,  that  parents,  charged  with  responsibility  for 
their  children  and  fearful  of  their  own  status  in 
the  eyes  of  the  moral  community,  are  preoccupied 
with  what  their  offspring  will  do  in  this  matter. 
Moreover,  sex  is  intrinsically  involved  in  the  fam- 
ily structure  and  is  therefore  of  unusual  signifi- 
cance to  family  members  qua  family  members. 
Offspring  and  parent  are  not  simply  two  persons 
who  happen  to  live  together;  they  are  two  persons 
who  happen  to  live  together  because  of  past  sex 
relations  between  the  parents.  Also,  between 
parent  and  child  there  stand  strong  incest  taboos, 
and  doubtless  the  unvoiced  possibility  of  violat- 
ing these  unconsciously  intensifies  the  interest  of 
each  in  the  other's  sexual  conduct.  In  addition, 
since  sexual  behavior  is  connected  with  the  off- 
spring's formation  of  a  new  family  of  his  own,  it 
is  naturally  of  concern  to  the  parent.  Finally, 
these  factors  taken  in  combination  with  the  deli- 
cacy of  the  authoritarian  relation,  the  emotional 
intensity  within  the  small  family,  and  the  con- 
fusion of  sex  standards,  make  it  easy  to  explain 
the  parental  interest  in  adolescent  sexuality.  Yet 
because  sex  is  a  tabooed  topic  between  parent 
and  child,1*  parental  control  must  be  indirect  and 
devious,  which  creates  additional  possibilities  of 
conflict. 

Summary  and  Conclusion.  Our  parent-youth 
conflict  thus  results  from  the  interaction  of  cer- 
tain universals  of  the  parent-child  relation  and 
certain  variables  the  values  of  which  are  peculiar 
to  modern  culture.  The  universals  are  (1)  the  basic 
age  or  birth-cycle  differential  between  parent  and 
child,  (2)  the  decelerating  rate  of  socialization 
with  advancing  age,  and  (3)  the  resulting  intrinsic 
differences  between  old  and  young  on  the  physio- 
logical, psycho-social,  and  sociological  planes. 

Though  these  universal  factors  tend  to  produce 

J»"Even  among  the  essentially  'unrepressed'  Trobrlanders  the 
parent  i>  sever  the  confidant  in  matters  of  sex."  Bronislaw 
Malifiowgki,  Sex  and  Reproduction  in  Savage  Society,  36  (note), 
Loadcc,  2927,  p.  36o*  Gf.  the  interesting  article,  "Intrusive 
Parents,"  Tfee  Commentator,  September  1936,  which  opposes 
sex  discussion  between  parents  and  children. 


conflict  between  parent  and  child,  whether  or  not 
they  do  so  depends  upon  the  variables.  We  have 
seen  that  the  distinctive  general  features  of  our 
society  are  responsible  for  our  excessive  parent- 
adolescent  friction.  Indeed,  they  are  the  same 
features  which  are  affecting  all  family  relations. 
The  delineation  of  these  variables  has  not  been 
systematic,  because  the  scientific  classification  of 
whole  societies  has  not  yet  been  accomplished; 
and  it  has  been  difficult,  in  view  of  the  interre- 
lated character  of  societal  traits,  to  seize  upon 
certain  features  and  ignore  others.  Yet  certainly 
the  following  four  complex  variables  are  impor- 
tant: [I]  the  rate  of  social  change;  (2)  the  extent  of 
complexity  in  the  social  structure;  (3)  the  degree 
of  integration  in  the  culture;  and  (4)  the  velocity 
of  movement  (e.g.,  vertical  mobility)  within  the 
structure  and  its  relation  to  the  cultural  values. 

Our  rapid  social  change,  for  example,  has 
crowded  historical  meaning  into  the  family  time 
span,  has  thereby  given  the  offpsring  a  different 
social  content  from  that  which  the  parent  ac- 
quired, and  consequently  has  added  to  the  already 
existent  intrinsic  differences  between  parent  and 
youth,  a  set  of  extrinsic  ones  which  double  the 
chance  of  alienation.  Moreover,  our  great  societal 
complexity,  our  evident  cultural  conflict,  and 
our  emphasis  upon  open  competition  for  socio- 
economic  status  have  all  added  to  this  initial 
effect*  We  have  seen,  for  instance,  that  they  have 
disorganized  the  important  relation  of  parental 
authority  by  confusing  the  goals  of  child  control, 
setting  up  competing  authorities,  creating  a  small 
family  system,  making  necessary  certain  signifi- 
cant choices  at  the  time  of  adolescence,  and 
leading  to  an  absence  of  definite  institutional 
mechanisms  to  symbolize  and  enforce  the  pro- 
gressively changing  stages  of  parental  power. 

If  ours  were  a  simple  rural-stable  society, 
mainly  familistic,  the  emancipation  from  parental 
authority  being  gradual  and  marked  by  definite 
institutionalized  steps,  with  no  great  postpone- 
ment of  marriage,  sex  taboo,  or  open  competition 
for  status,  parents  and  youth  would  not  be  in  con- 
flict. Hence,  the  presence  of  parent-youth  conflict 
in  our  civilization  is  one  more  specific  manifesta- 
tion of  the  incompatibility  between  an  urban- 
industrial-mobile  social  system  and  the  familial 
type  of  reproductive  institutions.20 

•"For  further  evidence  of  this  incompatibility,  see  the  writer's 
1  'Reproductive  Institutions  and  the  Pressure  for  Population," 
[Brit.]  Sociol.  Rev.;  July  1937,  29:  289-306. 
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This  paper  reviews  the  theory  and  research  on  the 
kin  family  network  in  modern  urban  society,  and 
focuses  on  intergenerafional  relationships,  particu- 
larly those  between  parents  and  adult  children.  This 
review  leads  to  the  suggestion  that  the  theory  of 
the  family  be  reformulated.  It  also  indicates  that 
further  studies  to  establish  the  viability  of  this  net- 
work are  not  needed;  rather,  the  need  is  for  studies 
designed  to  investigate  how  activities  of  kinship 
units  —  specifically,  those  of  members  linked  in- 
tergenerationally  —  influence  the  behavior  of  nu- 
clear family  members  and  the  actions  of  related 
social  systems  and  institutions  in  the  society. 

A  discussion  of  adult  child-parent  relationships 
without  appropriate  theoretical  underpinnings 
would  result  in  unlimited  speculation  and  con- 
jecture. This  is  not  to  say  that  this  paper  is  com- 
pletely devoid  of  speculation  and  conjecture. 
Science  progresses  toward  truth  by  taking  halting 
steps  away  from  fiction. 

The  social  scientist  has  learned  from  fellow 
compatriots  in  other  disciplines  that  facts  and 
events  which  appear  to  be  disparate  do  have  a 
logical  and  consistent  order  and  meaning;  that 
there  are  scientific  laws  which  give  a  pattern  and 
uniformity  to  facts,  observations,  and  situations; 
and  that  the  aim  of  the  scientist  is  to  discover 
these  laws.  The  discovery  of  uniformities  and 
patterns  which  give  meaning  to  observations  is 
furthered  by  the  utilization  of  theory.  Conse- 
quently, the  first  part  of  this  paper  will  discuss  a 
theoretical  framework  which  gives  meaning  to 
existing  parental  relationships  with  adult  children. 

*  Marvin  B.  Sussman,  "Relationships  of  Adult  Children  with 
Their  Parents  in  the  United  States"  in  Sociol  Structure  and 
the  Family:  Generational  Relations,  edited  by  Ethel  Shanas  and 
Gordon  F,  Streib,  ©  1965.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  Prentice- 
Hall,  Inc.,  Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J. 


Theoretical  Stance 

The  theoretical  position  assumed  in  this  paper 
is  that  there  exists  in  modern  urban  industrial  so- 
cieties, particularly  in  American  society,  an  ex- 
tended kin  family  system,  highly  integrated  within 
a  network  of  social  relationships  and  mutual  as- 
sistance, that  operates  along  bilateral  kin  lines  and 
vertically  over  several  generations.  The  validity 
of  this  position  is  established  by  the  accumulation 
of  empirical  evidence  on  the  structure  and  func- 
tioning of  urban  kin  networks  based  upon  re- 
search undertaken  during  the  last  decade.  In  two 
review  papers  Sussman  and  Burchinal  summarize 
the  theoretical  stance  and  supporting  research.1 
In  a  more  recent  empirical  study  of  a  Cleveland 
metropolitan  area  sample,  undertaken  in  1961  and 
1962,  the  evidence  on  the  viability  of  an  existing 
kinship  structure  carrying  on  extensive  activities 
among  kin  is  so  convincing  that  we  find  it  un- 
necessary to  continue  further  descriptive  work  in 
order  to  establish  the  existence  of  the  kin  net- 
work in  modern  urban  society.  The  far  more  im- 
portant task  at  the  present  time  is  to  determine 
the  meaning  and  significance  of  kin  network  ac- 
tivities for  the  members  of  the  system  and  to  dis- 
cover how  the  functions  of  the  kin  system  affect 
the  workings  of  other  social  systems  in  the  so- 
ciety. Some  of  the  data  from  this  research  will  be 
presented  later  in  this  chapter.2 

The  establishment  of  the  kin  network  as  an 
existing  and  on-going  social  system  obviously  re- 
quires reformulation  of  current  family  theory. 
The  new  findings  about  family  and  kin  are  incon- 
sistent with  existing  beliefs  concerning  the  struc- 
ture and  function  of  the  family  as  a  social  system. 
What  is  the  current  stance  on  family  structure 
and  function  which  is  so  inconsistent  with  new 
empirical  findings  concerned  with  the  operations 
of  the  extended  kin  family  system? 

The  historical  thread  linking  the  current  pop- 
ular notion  of  the  independence  and  isolation  of 
the  nuclear  family  unit  stretches  back  to  the  first 
quarter  of  the  twentieth  century  when  treatment 
of  social  phenomena  in  dualities  and  dichotomies 
became  fashionable.  Perhaps  by  coincidence,  the 

1  Marvin  B.  Sussman  and  Lee  Burchinal,  "Kin  Family  Network: 
Unheralded  Structure  in  Current  Conceptualizations  of  Family 
Functioning,"  Marriage  and  Family  Living,  XXIV  (August,  1962), 
231-40;    and    "Parental  Aid   to   Married   Children:   Implications 
for  Family  Functioning,"   Marriage  and  Family   Living,   XXIV 
November,  1962},  320-32. 

2  Marvin  B.  Sussman  and  Sherwood  B.  Slater,  "Re-Apprai&a!  ol 
Urban   Kin   Networks:   Empirical   Evidence/*    paper   given    at 
American  Sociological  Association,  Los  Angeles,  August,  1963. 
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statisticians  of  this  same  period  were  struggling 
with  the  four-fold  contingency  table  and  the  ap- 
propriate tests  to  measure  differences  in  observed 
and  expected  proportions.  R.  A.  Fisher  gave  the 
world  the  "exact"  test  of  chi-square.3  (For  sociol- 
ogists I  am  uncertain  whether  this  test  is  a  bane 
or  blessing.  It  may  be  equivalent  to  the  aspirin 
which  is  used  in  medicine  to  treat  most  illnesses.) 
Fisher  encouraged  his  colleague,  Yates,  to  pro- 
duce the  correction  for  continuity,  a  useful  tech- 
nique for  establishing  legitimate  differences 
between  observed  and  expected  values  when 
studying  small  samples.4 

The  link  between  the  four-fold  contingency 
table  in  statistics,  which  required  dichotomization 
of  data,  and  the  "either-or,"  "yes  or  no"  approach 
to  the  categorization  of  social  phenomena  may  be 
a  case  of  simultaneous  discovery  rather  than  one 
of  interdisciplinary  osmosis.  Viewers  of  the  so- 
cial scene  were  witnessing  the  growth  of  large 
cities  and  the  outcome  of  the  industrial  revolu- 
tion. It  was  easy  to  discuss  what  was  happening 
in  terms  of  Gemeinschaft  versus  Gesellschaft, 
rural  versus  urban,  kinship  versus  nuclear,  low 
versus  high  social  class,  and  the  like.  Even  today 
we  still  converse  in  this  vein:  developed  versus 
underdeveloped  countries,  haves  versus  have- 
nots,  deviant  versus  nondeviant,  and  the  like. 

The  work  of  the  early  theorists  such  as  Weber, 
Durkheim,  Simmel,  Tonnies,  Mannheim,  and  their 
later  disciples  stressed  that  the  family  in  urban 
society  was  required  to  be  an  independent  nuclear 
unit  and,  therefore,  prone  to  be  isolated,  since  so- 
cial differentiation  in  urban  societies  requires  of 
its  members  behavior  appropriate  to  bureaucratic 
rather  than  familial  norms.  The  assumption  made 
by  these  theorists  was  that  patterns  of  urban  liv- 
ing were  completely  different  from  those  found  in 
rural  society.  City  life  required  specialized  social 
systems  to  take  over  the  many  functions  once  per- 
formed by  members  of  the  kin  group.  Moreover, 
the  nuclear  family  consisting  of  husband  and  wife 
and  offspring  living  independently  from  their  kin 
was  ideally  suited  to  the  demands  of  the  economic 
system,  a  system  which  required  a  high  degree  of 
occupational  and  geographical  mobility  of  its  par- 
ticipants. Members  of  the  nuclear  family  devel- 
oped a  set  of  mutual  role  expectations.  Major 
obligations,  interactions,  and  nurturance  behavior 
BOW  occnrred  primarily  within  the  nuclear  family 

*1L  A.  Fisher,  Statistical  Methods  for  Research  Workers  (Lon- 
don: Oliver  and  Boyd,  1925). 

*F.  Yates,  "Contingency  Tables  Involving  Small  Numbers  and 
the  X*  Test/'  Journal  of  ike  Royal  Statistical  Society,  Supple- 
ment I.  CCXVH  flaw*. 


unit.  Relationships  did  exist  between  the  nuclear 
family  and  other  consanguineous  relatives  and  re- 
lations by  marriage  of  the  kin  group,  but  these 
relationships  were  insignificant  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  individual  conjugal  family.  Accord- 
ing to  the  theoretical  position  outlined  above,  the 
new  family  structure,  nuclear  and  isolated,  was  a 
social  system  adapted  to  meet  the  demands  of  a 
developing  industrial  society. 

The  theorists  began  to  describe  the  changed 
functions  of  this  new  family  system.  By  the  time 
Ogburn  wrote  his  classic  paper  on  the  changes  in 
the  functions  of  the  American  family,5  there  was 
common  agreement  that  the  basic  functions  per- 
formed by  the  nuclear  family  were  procreation, 
status  placement,  biological  and  emotional  main- 
tenance, and  socialization.  These  were  presented 
in  the  context  of  the  "isolated"  nuclear  family 
with  little  attention  given  to  the  activities  of  in- 
tergenerational  and  bilateral  kin  family  networks 
in  the  areas  of  biological  and  emotional  mainte- 
nance or  socialization.  Functions  concerned  with 
the  economic,  educational,  protective,  and  con- 
sumptive activities  of  the  family  were  said  to 
have  been  taken  o\Ter  by  the  specialized  institu- 
tions in  the  society. 

The  errors  of  these  early  theorists  were  of  two 
types:  errors  of  commission  and  errors  of  omis- 
sion. The  error  of  commission  was  to  accept  as 
prima  facie  evidence  the  breakdown  of  social 
structures  and  relationships  or  the  development 
of  deviant  behavior  as  a  permanent  result  of  the 
transition  from  rural  to  urban  society.  For  the 
family  this  view  implied  a  similar  breakdown  of 
the  kin  structure  resulting  from  its  inability  to 
cope  with  conditions  on  the  urban  scene.  Durk- 
heim's  research  on  suicide  suggested  weaknesses 
in  the  new  family  structure  and  stressed  the 
effects  of  isolation  upon  individuals. 

During  the  initial  period  of  change  from  one 
type  of  system  to  another,  "social  casualties"  are 
likely  to  be  high.  The  measurement  of  a  casualty 
is  usually  couched  in  a  rating  of  "normlessness," 
anomie,  deviancy,  and  the  like.  The  trials  and 
tribulations  of  the  immigrant  in  a  new  culture  and 
of  the  migrant  moving  from  one  region  to  another, 
for  example,  from  the  rural  South  to  cities  of  the 
North  in  the  United  States,  have  been  amply  illus- 
trated in  the  published  literature  on  racial  and 
nationality  group  relations.  "Marginality"  is  the 
concept  used  to  describe  the  condition  of  indi- 

*  William  F.  Ogburn,  "The  Family  and  its  Functions,"  Recent 
Social  Trends,  Report  of  the  President's  Research  Committee 
on  Social  Trends  (New  York:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company, 
],  pp.  651-706. 
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viduals  who  are  part  of  the  dominant  culture  to  a 
significant  degree  by  having  absorbed  its  aspira- 
tions but  who  are  denied  full  participation.  The 
marginal  man  is  one  who  belongs  to  several  ref- 
erence groups  which  have  conflicting  values  and 
identities.6  As  the  Sherifs  indicate,  the  marginal 
individual  lacks  a  stable  anchorage  in  his  primary 
group  and  is  pulled  away  by  his  identification 
with  his  reference  group.7  The  Appalachian 
white  migrant  from  West  Virginia  to  such  North- 
ern cities  as  Chicago,  Detroit,  and  Cleveland,  soon 
after  his  arrival,  is  caught  between  the  pushes 
and  pulls  of  community  expectations  and  new 
reference  groups  and  the  requirements  for  mem- 
bership in  back-home  kin  and  friendship  groups. 
The  consequences  of  being  unable  to  relate  effec- 
tively to  either  group  may  be  personal  conflict; 
rebellion  against  self,  group,  and  society;  inse- 
curity; and  concomitant  frustration. 

The  growth  of  marginality  and  the  apparent 
breakdown  of  structures  and  functions  during  an 
initial  period  of  transition  within  a  society  should 
not  be  confused  with  permanent  change,  Durk- 
heim,  however,  did  not  indicate  how  the  kin  fam- 
ily after  the  initial  onslaught  upon  its  structure 
made  the  necessary  adaptations  for  sustaining  the 
continuity  of  its  component  nuclear  family  units 
on  through  time. 

It  is  probably  unfair  to  attribute  the  beginning 
of  the  isolated  nuclear  family  myth  solely  to 
Durkheim,  or  to  Weber,  Tonnies,  Simmel,  and 
Mannheim.  Linton,8  Wirth,9  and  Parsons,10  writ- 
ing in  more  recent  times,  have  each  taken  the 
same  position  that  the  nuclear  family  unit  con- 
sisting of  husband,  wife,  and  living  offspring,  in- 
dependent from  their  kin-related  families,  is  the 
ideal  structure  for  meeting  the  demands  of  geo- 
graphical and  occupational  mobility,  such  mobil- 
ity being  prerequisite  to  successful  performance 
in  modern  industrial  society.  Success  in  the 
search  for  beginnings,  however,  does  not  disallow 
the  existence  of  the  current  belief  or  effect 
changes  in  the  current  position.  Reconceptualiza- 

«  Everett  V.  Stonequist,  The  Marginal  Man  (New  York:  Charles 

Scribner's  Sons,  1937]. 

TMuzafer  Sfaerif  and  Carolyn  Sherif,  Groups  in  Harmony  and 

Tension    (New    York:    Harper    &    Row,    Publishers,    1953},    pp. 
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tion  of  existing  theoretical  positions  about  the 
family  will  result  only  as  a  consequence  of  em- 
pirical evidence.  Such  data  will  be  presented 
shortly.  Nevertheless,  apparently  the  error  com- 
mitted by  both  early  social  theorists  and  by  later 
ones  was  the  acceptance  of  the  dichotomy  fallacy. 

Family  sociologists  followed  the  lead  of  the  so- 
cial theorists.  Using  the  paradigm  of  the  kin  fam- 
ily of  rural  society  versus  the  nuclear  family  of 
urban  society,  these  sociologists  found  it  sensible 
to  categorize  apparent  changes  in  family  functions 
and  to  give  an  explanation  for  these  changes  in 
terms  of  social  conditions  found  in  rural  and 
urban  societies.  Moreover,  the  complexity  of  life 
in  urban  society  made  it  exceedingly  difficult  to 
detect  kinship  structure  and  roles  (this  is  still  a 
difficult  task),  and  few  researchers  had  the  skills 
or  interest  to  establish  the  empirical  bases  for  the 
new  theoretical  stance.  Evidence  based  upon  a 
single  or  a  few  cases,  those  that  fitted  the  isolation 
mode,  was  used  to  substantiate  the  nuclear  family 
theory.  Specialized  social  systems  had  come  into 
existence  during  the  transition  from  a  rural  to  an 
urban  society.  As  these  conditions  persisted  in 
the  urban  environment,  prima  facie  evidence  indi- 
cated that  if  the  family  unit  was  not  shorn  of  its 
traditional  functions,  it  at  least  shared  the  major- 
ity of  them  with  these  new  social  systems.  The 
family  was  viewed  as  a  weak  and  fragile  unit 
prone  to  easy  disruption  and  dissolution  and  al- 
most completely  dependent  upon  the  other  social 
systems  of  the  society. 

Without  question,  under  the  influence  of  in- 
creased urbanization,  family  structures  became 
more  nucleated,  and  nuclear  units  were  to  be 
found  in  separate  residence  apart  from  parents 
and  consanguineal  relatives.  The  nuclear  unit 
within  the  kin  system  became  dominant  over  any 
previous  structural  form.  The  new  prominence  of 
the  nuclear  unit  as  a  family  subsystem,  however, 
did  not  mean  that  this  unit  abandoned  the  kin 
structure.  Just  as  the  error  of  commission  was  to 
accept  the  breakdown  of  social  structures  as  a 
permanent  result  of  the  transition  from  a  rural  to 
an  urban  society,  so  the  error  of  omission  was  to 
disregard  social  change.  The  social  theorists  ig- 
nored or  were  oblivious  to  the  kinship  studies 
being  undertaken  by  their  colleagues  in  anthro- 
pology. 

One  of  Murdock's  basic  conclusions  from  his 
cross-cultural  study  of  the  social  structures  of 
approximately  250  societies  was  that  kinship 
structures  do  not  break  down,  dissolve,  or  even 
change  radically  as  the  result  of  culture  contact 
with  either  more  technologically  advanced  or 
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equal  societies.11  Rather,  such  structures  evolve 
and  adjust  over  time,  taking  on  activities  and  func- 
tions which  for  the  most  part  are  supportive  of 
and  adaptive  to  the  changed  conditions  and  emerg- 
ing social  systems.  More  recent  work  by  anthro- 
pologists on  the  impact  of  Western  society  upon 
native  political  systems  indicates  that  tribal  sys- 
tems do  not  change  into  bureaucratic  ones.  In- 
stead, these  native  systems  evolve  and  adapt  and 
adjust  to  meet  the  changed  conditions  in  and  out- 
side of  the  society.  They  sustain  those  elements 
of  the  structure  which  appear  to  be  adaptable  and 
functional  under  these  changed  conditions.  Ben- 
nett and  Despres  have  reviewed  the  role  of  kin- 
ship structure  in  the  industrialization  of  a  number 
of  non-Western  industrialized  societies.112  Unlike 
the  common  prescription  which  calls  for  activities 
according  to  bureaucratic  norms,  these  economic 
systems  function  according  to  kin  norms  or  adap- 
tations of  such  kin  norms. 

Recent  reports  by  historians  question  the  as- 
sumed association  of  the  emergence  of  the  nuclear 
family  unit  with  the  beginning  of  industrialization 
and  urbanization.  These  studies  disclaim  any 
basis  for  causality  in  the  relationship  between 
these  two  variables.  Greenfield  studied  the  proc- 
ess of  industrialization  in  Western  societies  and 
concluded  that  the  small  nuclear  family  was  not 
necessary  or  concomitant  to  this  process.13  Braun 
concluded  from  his  study  of  Swiss  towns  during 
the  early  period  of  industrialization  that  rural 
families  living  in  the  fringe  of  the  industrial  area 
maintained  stable  kin  ties  and  strengthened  these 
ties  further  by  earning  supplementary  income  in 
nearby  factories.14  Row  housing  was  eventually 
constructed  close  to  factories  and  arranged  to  ac- 
commodate kin-related  nuclear  units. 

Anthropological  and  historical  studies  supply 
only  a  portion  of  the  argument  against  accepting 
the  notion  that  the  nuclear  family  emerged  simul- 
taneously with  or  as  a  consequence  of  the  indus- 
trial revolution  and  that  this  family  unit  became 
a  replacement  for  the  kin  family  network.  The 
more  coercive  empirical  evidence  for  rejecting  the 
fallacious  dichotomy  and  for  establishing  the  co- 

"  George  P.  Murdoek,  Social  Structure  (New  York:  The  Mac- 
millan  Company,  I960}. 

11  John  Bennett  and  Leo  Despres,  "Kinship  and  Instrumental 
Activities:  A  Theoretical  Inquiry,'*  American  Anthropologist, 
LXn  (April,  I960),  254-67;  and  Leo  Despres.  "A  Function  of 
Bilateral  Kinship  Patterns  in  a  New  England  Industry/'  Human 
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existence  and  blending  of  these  two  units  into  a 
coherent  system  of  action  in  modern  society 
emerges  from  field  studies  in  England  and  in  the 
United  States  on  the  family  and  the  kinship  net- 
work. 

Empirical  Evidence  of  Kin  Network 

Since  1950  there  has  been  a  plethora  of  studies 
undertaken  in  a  variety  of  disciplines  which  sup- 
port the  notion  that  a  viable  kin  network  structure 
exists  and  that  it  has  numerous  functions  suppor- 
tive of  the  goals  of  other  social  systems.  The 
major  activities  of  the  network  are  mutual  aid 
(material  and  non-material)  and  social  activities. 

Sussman  and  Burchinal  summarize  these  find- 
ings:15 

1.  Help  patterns  take  many  forms,  including 
the  exchange  of  services,  gifts,  advice  and  finan- 
cial assistance.   Financial  aid  patterns  may  be 
direct  as  in  the  case  of  the  young  married  cou- 
ples Burchinal  interviewed;  or  indirect  and  sub- 
tle, such  as  the  wide  range  of  help  patterns 
observed  by  Sussman,16  Sharp  and  Axelrod.17 

2.  Such  help  patterns  are  probably  more  wide- 
spread in  the  middle  and  working  class  families 
and  are  more  integral  a  feature  of  family  rela- 
tionships than  has  been  appreciated  by  students 
of  family  behavior.  Very  few  families  included 
in  available  studies  reported  neither  giving  nor 
receiving  aid  from  relatives  .  .  . 

3.  The  exchange  of  aid  among  families  flows 
in  several  directions,  from  parents  to  children 
and  vice  versa,  among  siblings,  and  less  fre- 
quently, from  more  distant  relatives.  However, 
financial  assistance  generally  appears  to  flow 
from  parents  to  children. 

4.  While  there  may  be  a  difference  in  the  ab- 
solute amount  of  financial  aid  received  by  fam- 
ilies of  middle  and  working  class  status,  there 

"Marvin  B.  Sussman  and  Lee  Burchinal,  "Kin  Family  Network; 
Unheralded  Structure  in  Current  Conceptualizations  of  Family 
Functioning,"  op.  cit. 

"Marvin  B.  Sussman,  "The  Help  Pattern  in  the  Middle  Class 
Family,"  American  Sociological  Review,  XVIII  {February,  1953), 
22-28.  For  related  analyses  by  the  same  author  see,  "Parental 
Participation  in  Mate  Selection  and  Its  Effect  upon  Family 
Continuity,"  Social  Forces,  XXXII  (October,  1953J,  76-81;  "Fam- 
ily Continuity:  Selective  Factors  Which  Affect  Relationships 
Between  Families  at  Generational  Levels,"  Marriage  and  Family 
living,  XVI  (May,  1954],  112-20;  "Activity  Patterns  of  Post- 
Parental  Couples  and  Their  Relationship  to  Family  Continuity,'* 
Marriage  and  Family  Living,  XXVII  (November,  1955),  338-41; 
"The  Isolated  Nuclear  Family:  Fact  or  Fiction,"  Social  Problems, 
VI  (Spring,  1959),  333-40;  and  "Intergenerational  Family  Rela- 
tionships and  Social  Role  Changes  in  Middle  Age,"  Journal  of 
Gerontology,  XV  (1960),  71-75. 

J7Hany  Sharp  and  Morris  Axelrod,  '  'Mutual  Aid  Among  Rela- 
tives in  an  Urban  Population,"  Principles  of  Sociology,  Ronald 
Freedman  and  associates,  eds.  (New  York:  Holt,  Rinehart  & 
Winston,  Inc.,  1966),  pp.  433*39. 
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are  insignificant  differences  in  the  proportion  of 
families  in  these  two  strata  who  report  receiv- 
ing, giving  or  exchanging  economic  assistance 
in  some  form. 

5.  Financial  aid  is  received  most  commonly 
during  the  early  years  of  married  life.  Parents 
are  probably  more  likely  to  support  financially 
"approved"  than  "disapproved"  ones,  such  as 
elopements,  interfaith  and  interracial  marriages. 
Support  can  be  disguised  in  the  form  of  substan- 
tial sums  of  money  or  valuable  gifts  at  Christ- 
mas, anniversaries  or  birthdays.  High  rates  of 
parental  support  are  probably  associated  with 
marriages  of  children  while  they  are  still  in  a 
dependency  status;  those  among  high  school  or 
college  students  are  examples. 

Social  activities  are  principal  functions  of  the 
kin  family  visitation,  participation  together  in 
recreational  activities,  and  ceremonial  behavior 
significant  to  family  unity.  Major  research  find- 
ings are: 

1.  Disintegration  of  the  extended  family  in 
urban  areas  because  of  lack  of  contact  is  un- 
supported and  often  the  contrary  situation  is 
found.  The  difficulty  in  developing  satisfactory 
primary  relationships  outside  of  the  family  in 
urban  areas  makes  the  extended  family  more 
important  to  the  individual.1* 

2.  Extended  family  get-togethers  and  joint 
recreational  activities  with  kin  dominate  the 
leisure  time  pursuits   of  urban  working-class 
members.10 

3.  Kinship  visiting  is  a  primary  activity  of 
urban  dwelling  and  outranks  visitation  patterns 
found  for  friends,  neighbors,  or  co-workers.-0 

4.  Among  urban  middle  classes  there  is  an 
almost  universal  desire  to  have  interaction  with 
extended  kin,  but  distance  among  independent 
nuclear  related  units  is  a  limiting  factor.-1 

5.  The  family  network  extends  between  gen- 

M  William  H.  Key,   "Rural-Urban  Differences  and  the  Family," 
Sociological  Quarterly,  n  (January,  1961  Jf  49-56. 
3»F.  Dotson,  "Patterns  of  Voluntary  Association  Among  Urban 
Working-Class    Families,"    American    Sociological    Review,   XVI 
(October,  1951),  687-93. 

^Morris  Axelrod,  "Urban  Structure  and  Social  Participation," 
American  Sociological  Review,  XXI  [February,  1956),  13-18; 
Scott  Greer,  "Urbanism  Reconsidered:  A  Comparative  Study  of 
Local  Areas  in  a  Metropolis,"  American  Sociological  Review, 
XXI  (February,  1956),  19-25;  Wendell  Bell  and  M.  D.  Boat, 
"Urban  Neighborhoods  and  Informal  Social  Relations,"  Ameri- 
can Journal  of  Sociology,  LXn  (January,  1957)*  391-98;  Marvin 
B.  Sussman  and  R.  Clyde  White,  Hough;  A  Study  of  Social 
Life  and  Change  (Cleveland:  Western  Reserve  University  Press, 
1959);  and  Paul  J.  Reiss,  **The  Extended  Kinship  System  of  the 
Urban  Middle  Class,"  Ph.D.  dissertation,  Harvard  University, 
1959. 

»  E.  Franklin  Frazier,  **The  Impact  of  Urban  Civilization  upon 
Negro  Family  Life,'1  Cities  and  Society,  rev.  ed.,  P.  K.  Hatt 
and  A.  S.  Reiss,  Jr.,  eds.  {New  York:  Free  Press  of  Glencoe, 
Inc.,  1957)*  pp.  495-96. 


erational  ties  of  conjugal  units.  Some  structures 
are  identified  as  sibling  bonds,"-  "occasional  kin 
groups,'1-"  family  circles  and  cousin  clubs.-4 
These  structures  perform  important  recreational, 
ceremonial,  mutual  aid,  and  often  economic 
functions. 

Services  performed  regularly  throughout  the 
year  or  on  occasions  are  additional  functions  of 
the  family  network.  The  findings  from  empirical 
studies  are: 

1.  Shopping,  escorting,  care  of  children,  ad- 
vice-giving and  counselling,   cooperating  with 
social    agencies    on    counselling    and    welfare 
problems  of  family  members,  are  types  of  day- 
to-day  activities  performed  by  members  of  the 
kin  network.-7' 

2.  Services  to  old  persons  such  as  physical 
care,  providing  shelter,  escorting,  shopping,  per- 
forming  household   tasks,    sharing  of   leisure 
time,  etc.  are  expected  and  practiced  roles  of 
children  and  other  kin  members.  These  acts  of 
filial  and  kin  responsibility  are  performed  vol- 
untarily without  law  or  compulsion.215 

-Elaine  Gumming  and  David  M.  Schneider,  "Sibling  Solidarity: 
A  Property  of  American  Kinship,"  Ainencan  Anthropologist, 
LXIII  (June,  1961),  498-507. 

-1MiIlicent  Ayoub,  "American  Child  and  His  Relatives:  Kindred 
in  Southwest  Ohio,"  project  supported  by  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service,  1961.  Dr.  Ayoub  is  continuing  her  studies 
under  the  subtitle,  "The  Nature  of  the  Sibling  Bond."  She 
examines  the  solidarity  or  lack  of  it  between  siblings  in  four 
focal  subsystems  and  at  different  stages  of  the  life  cycle. 
In  her  most  recent  work,  "Family  Revisions,"  she  examines  the 
implications  of  nonunilinear  descent  in  American  society. 
-*  William  E.  Mitchell,  "Descent  Groups  Among  New  York  City 
Jews,"  The  Jewish  Journal  of  Sociology,  III  (1961),  121-128; 
"Lineality  and  Laterability  in  Urban  Jewish  Ambilineages,"  read 
at  the  60th  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Anthropological 
Association  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  November  16,  1961; 
and  William  E.  Mitchell  and  Hope  }.  Leichter,  "Urban  Ambi- 
lineages and  Social  Mobility,"  unpublished  paper  based  on 
research  from  the  project,  "Studies  in  Family  Interaction,*' 
sponsored  jointly  by  the  Jewish  Family  Service  of  New  York 
City  and  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation. 

23  Sussman,  "The  Help  Pattern  in  the  Middle  Class  Family," 
op.  cit.,  and  Hope  J.  Leichter,  "Kinship  Values  and  Casework 
Intervention,"  Casework  Papers  (New  York:  Family  Service 
Association  of  America,  1961).  "Life  Cycle  Changes  and  Tem- 
poral Sequence  in  a  Bilateral  Kinship  System,"  read  at  the 
American  Sociological  Association,  Washington,  D.C.,  1858; 
"Normative  Intervention  in  an  Urban  Bilateral  Kinship  Sys- 
tem/' paper  read  at  the  American  Anthropological  Association, 
1959. 

"•John  Kosa,  Leo  D,  Rachiele,  and  Cyril  O.  Schomraer,  S.J., 
"Sharing  the  Home  with  Relatives,"  Marriage  and  Family  Living, 
XXH  (May,  I960),  129-31;  Alvin  L.  Schorr,  Filial  Responsibility  in 
the  Modem  American  Family,  Social  Security  Administration, 
U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  [Washing- 
ton, D.C<:  Government  Printing  Office,  1060),  pp.  11-18;  Peter 
Townsend,  The  Family  Life  of  Oid  People:  An  Enquiry  in  East 
London  (London:  Roatledge  &  Kegan  Paul,  Ltd.,  1357);  Michael 
Young  and  Peter  Willmott,  Family  and  Kinship  in  East  London 
(New  York:  Free  Press  of  Gleacoe,  Inc.,  1957];  and  Elizabeth  J. 
Bott,  FamiJy  and  Social  Network  (London:  Tavistocfc  Publica- 
tions, Ltd,,  1957), 
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3.  Families   or  individual   members   on   the 
move  are  serviced  by  units  of  the  family  net- 
work. Services  range  from  supplying  motel-type 
accommodations   for  vacationing  kin  passing 
through  town,  to  scouting  for  homes  and  jobs 
for  kin,  and  in  providing  supportive  functions 
during  the  period  of  in-migration  and  transition 
from  rural  to  the  urban  pattern  of  living.-7 

4.  Services  on  occasions  would  include  those 
performed  at  weddings  or  during  periods  of 
crisis,  death,  accident,  disaster,  and  personal 
trouble  of  family  members.   A  sense  of  moral 
obligation  to  give  service  or  acknowledgement 
of  one's  kin  appropriate  to  the  occasion  is  found 
among  kin  members.  The  turning  to  kin  when 
in  trouble  before  using  other  agencies  estab- 
lished for  such  purposes  is  the  mode  rather  than 
the  exception.-* 

5.  General  supportive  behavior  from  members 
of  the  kin  family  network  facilitates  achieve- 
ment and  maintenance  of  family  and  community 
status.*1'    Supportive  behavior  of  kin  appears 


See  Gordon  F.  Streib  and  Wayne  E.  Thompson,  eds.,  Adjust- 
ment in  Retirement,  Journal  of  Social  Issues,  XIV,  No.  3  (1958), 
whole  number.  Streib  and  Thompson  have  done  the  most  crea- 
tive thinking  and  analysis  of  data  on  these  points.  Streib's 
paper,  "Family  Patterns  in  Retirement,"  pp.  46-80  in  this  issue, 
is  most  pertinent  Ethel  Shanas,  "Older  People  and  Their  Fami- 
lies," paper  given  at  the  American  Sociological  Association, 
September,  1961,  A  more  complete  report  is  in  Family  Relation- 
ships of  Older  People,  Health  Information  Foundation  Research 
Series,  20  (New  York:  Health  Information  Foundation,  1961). 
The  best  treatment  of  uses  of  leisure  during  the  later  years  of 
life  is  found  in  Robert  W.  Kleemeier,  ed.,  Aging  and  Leisure 
(New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  Inc.,  1961).  See  particularly 
the  chapters  by  Wtlensky,  Streib,  and  Thompson. 

^Sussman  and  White,  Hough:  A  Study  of  Social  Life  end 
Change,  op.  cit. ;  C.  Wright  Mills,  Clarence  Senior,  and  Rose  K. 
Goldsen,  The  Puerto  Rican  Journey  (New  York:  Harper  &  Row, 
Publishers,  1950J,  pp.  51-55;  James  S.  Brown,  Harry  K.  Schwarz- 
weller,  and  Joseph  J.  Mangalam,  "Kentucky  Mountain  Migration 
and  the  Stem  Family:  An  American  Variation  on  a  Theme  by 
LePlay,"  paper  given  at  the  American  Sociological  Association, 
September,  1961;  Peter  H.  Rossi,  Why  Families  Move  (New  York: 
Free  Press  of  Glencoe,  Inc.,  1955),  pp.  37-38;  and  Earl  L.  Koos, 
Families  in  Trouble  (New  York:  King's  Crown  Press,  1946). 

*»Sussman,  "Family  Continuity:  Selective  Factors  which  Affect 
Relationships  Between  Families  at  Generational  Levels,"  op.  cit.; 
Seymour  S.  Bellin,  Family  Kinship  in  Later  Years  (New  York: 
State  Dept.  of  Mental  Hygiene,  Mental  Health  Research  Unit 
Publication,  1960);  Sharp  and  Axelrod,  "Mutual  Aid  Among 
Relatives,"  op.  cit.;  and  Enrico  L.  Quarantelli,  "A  Note  on  the 
Protective  Function  of  the  Family  in  Disasters/'  Marriage  and 
Family  Laving,  XXII  (August,  I960),  263-64. 

**  Bernard  Barter,  "Family  Status,  Local-Community  Status,  and 
Social  Stratification:  Three  Types  of  Social  Ranking,"  Pacific 
Sociological  Review,  IV,  No.  1  (Spring,  1961),  3-10.  In  this  paper 
Barber  challenges  the  current  conceptualization  of  social  class 
for  designating  an  individual's  position  and  power  within  a 
community.  Ha  differentiates  social  class  position,  family  status, 
and  Jocal-community  statuses  into  three  types  of  social  ranking. 
Back  one  has  Its  own  structure  and  functions;  each  allocates 
position,  power,  and  prestige;  and  each  has  its  own  range  of 
variation.  Tbe  family  kin  network  and  support  received  from 
if  determine  family  status. 


to  be  instrumental  in  affecting  fertility  rates 
among  component  family  members.30 

A  convergence  of  many  of  these  findings  oc- 
curs in  the  work  of  Eugene  Litwak.  In  an  exten- 
sive study  of  a  middle-class  population,  Litwak 
tests  two  hypotheses  on  the  functional  proper- 
ties of  the  isolated  nuclear  family  for  an  in- 
dustrial society:  (a)  occupational  mobility  is 
antithetical  to  extended  family  relations;  (b]  ex- 
tended family  relations  are  impossible  as  a 
result  of  geographical  mobility.  His  findings, 
summarized  briefly,  are:  1)  The  extended  kin 
family  as  a  structure  exists  in  modern  urban  so- 
ciety, at  least  among  middle-class  families; 
2)  extended  family  relations  are  possible  in 
urban  industrial  society;  3)  geographical  propin- 
quity is  an  unnecessary  condition  for  these 
relationships;  4}  occupational  mobility  is  un- 
hindered by  the  activities  of  the  extended  fam- 
ily —  such  activities  as  advice,  financial  assist- 
ance, temporary  housing,  and  the  like  provide 
aid  during  such  movement;  and  5)  the  classical 
extended  family  of  rural  society  or  its  ethnic 
counterpart  are  unsuited  for  modern  society, 
the  isolated  nuclear  family  is  not  the  most  func- 
tional type,  the  most  functional  being  a  modified 
extended  kin  family.31 

Very  few  of  the  studies  described  above  were 
undertaken  specifically  to  investigate  the  validity 
of  the  position  that  there  exists  in  modern  urban 
society  a  functioning  kin  network.  Samples  used 
for  the  most  part  are  inadequate  in  size  and  are 
not  representative  of  a  cross-section  of  a  commu- 
nity's population. 

In  1961  in  Cleveland  the  validity  of  the  kinship 
structure  and  function  hypothesis  was  tested.32 

**  David  Goldberg,  "Some  Recent  Developments  in  Fertility  Re- 
search," Demographic  and  Economic  Change  in  Developed 
Countries,  Reprint  No.  7  (Princeton,  N.J.:  Princeton  University 
Press,  i960).  Recent  fertility  research  has  focused  upon  the 
relationship  of  family  organization  to  differential  fertility  since 
variations  in  family  planning  and  family  size  cannot  be  explained 
by  differences  in  socio-economic  status.  One  variable  of  family 
organization  is  the  family  kin  network.  Goldberg  observes, 
".  .  .  and  incidentally  one  which  may  ultimately  prove  fruitful 
in  cross-cultural  studies,  is  a  consideration  of  the  relative  be- 
nevolence of  the  environment  in  defraying  the  economic  and 
social  costs  of  having  children.  Here  it  is  hypothesized  that  the 
greater  the  amount  of  help  available  from  one's  community  or 
kinship  system  the  weaker  the  desire  to  prevent  or  postpone 
pregnancy.*'  Ibid.,  p.  9. 

81  Eugene  Litwak,  "The  Use  of  Extended  Family  Groups  in  the 
Achievement  of  Social  Goals:  Some  Policy  Implications,"  Social 
Problems,  VH  (Winter,  1959-80),  177-87;  "Occupational  Mobility 
and  Extended  Family  Cohesion,"  American  Sociological  Review, 
XXV  (February,  I960),  9-21;  "Geographical  Mobility  and  Family 
Cohesion,"  American  Sociological  Review,  XXVI  (April,  I961J, 
25&-71. 

*Sussman  and  Slater,  "Reappraisal  of  Urban  Kin  Networks: 
Empirical  Evidence,"  op.  cit. 
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A  stratified  random  sample  of  five  hundred  house- 
holds was  drawn,  and  an  adult  member  of  each 
household  was  interviewed.  The  stratification  of 
the  sample  was  based  upon  221  census  tracts  lo- 
cated in  the  eastern  section  of  the  Cleveland 
metropolitan  area.  The  five  sample  tracts  were 
classified  into  five  social  classes:  Negro  working, 
Negro  lower-middle,  white  lower,  white  middle, 
and  white  upper-middle. 

The  major  hypothesis  of  the  study  was  that 
there  exists  for  urban  nuclear  family  units  an 
identifiable  isolation-integration  kin  network  con- 
tinuum. Nuclear  family  units  function  along  this 
continuum  with  most  units  found  at  the  integra- 
tion pole  of  the  continuum.  The  specific  hypoth- 
esis tested  was  that  the  nuclear  family  is  not 
isolated  from  kin  either  functionally  or  through 
lack  of  propinquity. 

For  this  project,  propinquity  was  defined  as  the 
geographical  distribution  of  the  kin-related  units. 
At  the  isolation  pole  of  the  propinquity  continuum 
are  located  nuclear  families  without  any  reported 
kinsmen  in  the  metropolitan  area.  At  the  integra- 
tion pole  are  the  units  reporting  all  their  known 
kin  living  in  the  metropolitan  area.  There  are 
intermediate  degrees  of  integration  by  propinquity 
between  the  antipodes  of  the  continuum. 

Function  was  measured  by  degree  of  communi- 
cation and  mutual  aid  between  kin-related  nuclear 
units.  Frequency  and  extent  of  communication 
as  measured  by  visits,  telephone  calls,  and  letter; 
and  amount  of  mutual  aid  as  assessed  by  type  of 
financial  help  and  services  given  and  received  are 
the  two  measures  of  the  functional  continuum. 
At  one  end  of  the  functional  continuum,  the  nu- 
clear family  neither  communicates  nor  exchanges 
aid.  At  the  other  end,  the  functionally  integrated 
unit  has  a  pattern  of  extended  communication  and 
aid  with  kinsmen, 

Two  major  conclusions  from  the  Cleveland 
study  are:  (I)  Nuclear  family  units  function  along 
an  isolation-integration  continuum.  Almost  85  per 
cent  are  integrated  in  terms  of  propinquity,  and 
no  more  than  25  per  cent  indicate  isolation  on  any 
functional  variable.  (2}  The  majority  of  nuclear 
family  units  in  this  sample  are  members  of  an 
integrated  kin  network,  both  by  propinquity  and 
functionally,  which  cuts  across  lines  of  class,  race, 
occupation,  and  education.  The  kin  network  is  a 
pervasive  social  system  blending  with  the  Geseli- 
scha/t  characteristics  of  modern  urban  society. 

These  conclusions  from  the  Cleveland  study 
establish  the  boundaries  of  a  functioning  kin  net- 
work in  a  metropolitan  area.  The  data,  however, 


cannot  be  used  to  answer  the  historical  question 
of  whether  the  classical  extended  family  found  in 
rural  society  was  replaced  by  a  nuclear  one,  or 
whether  the  former  evolved  into  the  modified  kin 
system  described  earlier  in  the  chapter.  The  exist- 
ence of  the  kin  network  in  current  urban  society 
does  support  the  contention  that  the  early  family 
theorists  were  in  error.  They  confined  their  theo- 
rizing and  research  largely  to  the  phenomena  of 
immigrant  movements  to  the  United  States  and  to 
in-migrant  groups  coming  into  the  city  to  work, 
both  events  occurring  during  the  period  of  urbani- 
zation in  Western  society  associated  with  marked 
industrial  expansion.  The  picture  which  emerged 
from  their  studies  was  one  of  anomie  in  family 
life,  a  consequence  of  the  family's  failure  to  make 
appropriate  adjustments  required  of  new  migrants. 
The  family  life  of  the  newcomer  was  disruptive, 
unstable,  and  anomie  as  described,  but  this  condi- 
tion was  short  lived.  It  existed  only  until  the  kin 
network  could  evolve  a  structure  and  effect  func- 
tions compatible  with  the  changed  environmental 
conditions. 

Unfortunately,  the  workplace  of  the  factory  was 
easy  to  describe  as  being  cold  and  indifferent  and 
thus  as  giving  the  individual  a  sense  of  aloneness 
and  isolation.  The  belief  was  held  that  adjustment 
to  the  situation  could  be  made  much  faster  if  the 
individual  was  unencumbered  by  kin  ties  and 
placed  his  greatest  dependence  upon  small  family 
units.  A  contrary  position  equally  coherent  and 
logical  is  that  isolation,  the  coldness  of  the  work- 
place, and  the  city  as  a  steel  and  concrete  bastion 
produced  an  even  greater  dependence  of  the  indi- 
vidual upon  kin.  Sufficient  empirical  evidence 
exists  to  show  that  new  in-migrants  becoming  es- 
tablished in  the  urban  workplace  use  their  kin  as 
informants,  job  finders,  innkeepers,  and  temporary 
providers.33  It  is  within  this  context  of  extended 
kin  family  theory  that  the  relationships  of  adult 
children  and  their  parents  are  treated  here. 

The  Structural  Units  of  the  Extended 
Nuclear  Kin  Family  System 

The  basic  unit  of  the  kin  system  is  the  nuclear 
unit  (subsystem)  found  usually  in  an  independent 
household  apart  from  kin.  The  kin  system  is  com- 
posed of  an  x  mimber  of  subsystems,  and  the  pos- 
sibilities of  various  combinations  in  a  multilineal 
descent  system  are  unlimited.  For  this  discussion 

**  William  H,  Key,  "Rural-Urban  Differences  and  the  Family/1 
op.  cit.;  and  Sussman,  "The  Isolated  Nuclear  Family;  Fact  or 
Fiction,'*  op,  cit.,  p.  340. 
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we  will  limit  the  analysis  of  structure  to  four  basic 
subsystem  types.  Murdock  has  delineated  three 
basic  types  of  units:  the  nuclear  family  of  procre- 
ation, the  nuclear  family  of  orientation,  and  the 
affinal  family.34  Hill  has  suggested  a  fourth  type, 
the  family  of  gerontation.35 

The  nuclear  family  of  procreation  is  one  created 
by  marriage  and  is  composed  of  husband  and  wife 
and  their  offspring.  The  family  of  orientation  is 
the  one  in  which  the  individual  is  reared.  It  is 
composed  of  the  individual's  parents  and  siblings. 
Each  spouse  of  the  family  of  procreation  belongs 
to  a  family  of  orientation.  The  gerontation  nuclear 
family  consists  of  these  generationally  linked  nu- 
clear units  of  parents,  children,  and  grandparents. 
The  affinal  family  consists  of  parents  and  siblings 
of  the  individual's  spouse.  An  individual  during 
his  lifetime  may  be  a  member  of  all  four  of  these 
subsystems.  Upon  marriage  the  individual  creates 
the  nuclear  family  of  procreation.  If  his  parents 
are  living,  he  is  a  member  of  the  family  of  orien- 
tation. He  marries  into  the  affinal  family,  and  he 
is  linked  to  the  gerontation  family  as  a  grandson 
in  kin  obligations  with  his  living  grandparents. 

The  boundaries  and  links  of  these  primary  nu- 
clear units  are  illustrated  in  Figure  1.  The  four 
nuclear  units  are  independent  of  each  other.  They 
are  linked  to  one  another  on  the  basis  of  affection, 

**  Mnrdock,  Social  Structure,  op.  clt. 

*»  Reuben  HU]  has  suggested  tins  family  form  and  uses  it  in 
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choice,  and  a  widespread  belief  that  relationships 
between  these  subsystems  should  occur  in  friend- 
liness and  without  undue  hardship  or  destruction 
of  the  independence  and  unity  of  each  system. 

The  boundary  of  each  nuclear  unit  encom- 
passes the  internal  affairs  of  the  subsystem* 
These  include  role  relationships  and  the  asso- 
ciate processes  concerned  with  the  maintenance 
of  the  system.  The  internuclear  unit  linked 
boundary  may  envelop  two  or  more  nuclear  sub- 
units.  Role  relationships  and  expectations  and 
joint  activities  within  this  boundary  are  governed 
by  norms  relative  to  the  situation.  All  four 
nuclear  units  may  form  a  kin  system  boundary 
within  which  the  roles  played  vary  according  to 
situations,  objectives,  maintenance  of  the  larger 
structure,  and  internal  and  external  stresses  pro- 
duced by  subsystems  other  than  the  family. 

The  family  of  gerontation  subsystem  is  the 
appropriate  one  for  the  analysis  of  parents'  rela- 
tionships with  adult  children.  It  encompasses 
three  generations  and  enables  study  of  various 
relationships  at  different  stages  of  the  family  life 
cycle. 

The  Economic  and  Social  Matrix  of 
Intergenerational  Family  Relationships 

Since  1950  serious  research  has  been  under- 
taken on  intergenerational  family  relationships. 
The  foci  of  these  studies  have  been  upon  mutual 
aid  exchanged  among  families  on  different  gen- 
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erational  levels  and  upon  existing  social  relation- 
ships among  generational  families.  Work  has 
begun  on  the  meaning  and  significance  of  such 
continuous  intergenerational  relationships. 

One  series  of  studies  focussed  on  the  effects 
of  early  marriage  upon  the  parents5  willingness 
to  subsidize  these  marriages.  Most  of  these 
studies  were  with  white,  upper-middle  class,  Prot- 
estant and  convenient  college  populations,  and 
consequently  most  of  the  findings  of  these  studies 
are  limited  in  their  general  applicability  for  other 
populations  in  this  society.  The  major  conclu- 
sions of  these  studies  are  that  while  parents  may 
threaten  to  withdraw  support  if  their  child  mar- 
ries "early,11  this  rarely  occurs.  Surprisingly,  col- 
lege students  have  not  completely  accepted  the 
subsidy  norm  and  on  the  whole  refuse  lavish 
parental  aid,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  indi- 
cate a  willingness  to  receive  some  subsidy  during 
this  early  period  of  marriage.36 

Another  series  of  studies  focussed  on  parental 
aid  to  young  married  children.  Such  aid  was 
reported  in  an  overwhelming  majority  of  cases. 
During  the  early  years  of  the  marriage,  the  flow 
of  financial  aid  was  from  the  parent  to  the  mar- 
ried child's  family  in  a  pattern  of  moderate  help. 
Such  aid  took  the  form  of  financial  assistance, 
loans  or  gifts  of  money  for  large  expenditures, 
such  as  the  purchase  of  a  home,  and  some  less 
direct  assistance,  as  in  gifts  of  furniture,  house- 
hold equipment,  and  monies  for  such  luxuries  as 
inexpensive  vacations  and  help  around  the  home* 
Few  of  the  respondents  report  giving  continuous 
financial  aid  to  children  except  in  those  instances 
where  a  trust  fund  had  been  established  for  a 
child,  or  an  annuity  became  due,  items  which  had 
usually  been  arranged  many  years  prior  to  the 
marriage  of  the  child.  After  an  initial  financial 
gift  at  marriage,  financial  gifts  to  children  became 
limited  to  emergency  help  and  to  gifts  at  occa- 
sions for  celebration  such  as  birthdays  and  anni- 
versaries of  children  and  grandchildren.  One 
major  form  of  financial  assistance  was  a  "siz- 
able loan"  to  children  at  low  or  no  interest37 
Unfortunately,  none  of  these  studies  of  parental 
aid  provides  specific  information  on  the  amount 
of  financial  aid  given  to  children. 

Several    recent    investigations,    however,    are 

*J.  L.  Herman,  "Should  Parents  Finance  Youthful  Marriages?" 
Cosmopolitan,  CXLIX  (1955),  32-SS;  Victor  A.  Cbristopherson, 
Joseph  S.  Vandiver,  and  Marie  N,  Knmger,  "The  Married  College 
Student,"  Marriage  and  Family  Living,  XXH  (May,  1960),  122- 
28;  and  Lee  G.  Burchinal,  "Comparisons  of  Factors  Related  to 
Adjustment  in  Pregnancy-Provoked  and  Non-Pregnancy  Provoked 
Marriages/1  Midwest  Sociologist,  XXI  {July,  1959),  92-96. 
«  Sussman,  "The  Help  Pattern  in  the  Middle  Class  Family,"  op. 
eft.,  pp.  22-28. 


attempting  to  establish  a  cash  nexus  for  such 
aid.3*  This  step  is  required  in  order  to  establish 
the  significance  and  implications  of  such  aid  for 
a  variety  of  factors  related  to  the  functioning  of 
generationally  linked  family  systems.  For  exam- 
ple, there  is  no  study  reporting  on  the  relationship 
to  its  total  income  of  the  amount  of  financial  aid 
received  by  a  particular  family  unit  during  a  given 
period  of  time.  Does  the  ratio  of  income  earned 
to  income  received  from  family  vary  over  time? 

The  problem  of  establishing  the  exact  amount 
of  financial  aid  given  or  received  by  a  family  or 
of  stipulating  a  cash  value  for  nonmaterial  aid  is 
difficult  on  several  counts.  Current  folkways 
"limit*1  the  asking  of  questions  about  financial  aid. 
Respondents  have  difficulty  in  recalling  the 
amount  of  financial  aid  received  or  given  and  the 
occasion  for  these  contributions  during  a  given 
period  of  time.  Further,  additional  difficulties 
arise  in  placing  a  cash  value  on  items  which  range 
from  family  heirlooms  of  sentimental  value  to 
those  earmarked  for  the  workshops  of  the  Salva- 
tion Army  or  Goodwill  Industries.  At  the  present 
time,  the  lack  of  a  quantifiable  cash  factor  makes 
it  difficult  to  analyze  the  economic  condition  of 
generationally  linked  families  and  the  social  sig- 
nificance of  this  economic  linkage.39 

The  most  conclusive  finding  in  the  mutual  aid 
studies  is  that  parents  who  are  in  their  middle 
years  at  the  time  their  children  are  beginning 
families  of  their  own  are  at  the  giving  end  of  the 
aid  continuum.  In  one  reported  study,  the  flow  of 
both  financial  aid  and  service  activities  is  from 
parents  to  young  respondents. 

Data  from  this  study  are  summarized  in  Table 
1.  As  this  table  indicates,  the  respondent's  family 
exchanged  some  form  of  help  with  related  kin  in 
93.3  per  cent  of  all  cases.40  Two  items  of  special 
interest  are  the  giving  and  receiving  of  financial 
aid  between  respondents  and  their  parental  fami- 
lies. The  young  respondents  gave  assistance  to 
their  parents  in  14.6  per  cent  of  the  cases,  while 
46.8  per  cent  of  the  respondents  received  finan- 
cial aid  from  their  parents. 

In  a  larger  sample  study  of  Detroit  families,  70 
per  cent  of  the  730  wives  interviewed  indicated 

**  A.  B,  Clark  and  J.  Warren*  "Economic  Contributions  Made  to 

Newly  Married  Couples  by  their  Parents,"  Memoir,  publication 

of  New  York  State  College  of  Home  Economics,  CCCLXXXH 

(1963)  f  3-23;  and  Stx&smaa  and  Slater.  "Reappraisal  of  Urban  Kin 

Networks:  Empirical  Evidence,"  ap.  cit, 

*  Reuben  Hill  and  his  associates  at  the  University  of  Minnesota 

are  obtaining  some  information  on  economic  exchanges.    See 

Chapter  VI,   "Decision  Making   and  the   Family  Life   Cycle," 

below. 

*•  Sussman,  "The  Isolated  Nuclear  Family:  Fact  or  Fiction,"  op, 

cit.,  p.  33*. 
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Table  1.     Direction  of  Service  Network  of  Respondent's  Family  and  Related  Kin  by  Major  Forms  of  Help* 


Direction  of  Service  Network 

Major  Forms  of  Help 
and  Service 

Between 
Respondent's 
Family  and 
Related  Kin 
Per  Cent 

From 
Respondents 
to  Parents 
Per  Cent 

From 
Respondents 
to  Siblings 
Per  Cent 

From 
Parents  to 
Respondents 
Per  Cent 

From 
Siblings  to 
Respondents 
Per  Cent 

Any  form  of  help 
Help  during  illness 
Financial  aid 
Care  of  children 
Advice  [personal  and  business) 
Valuable  gifts 

93.3 
76.0 
53.0 
46.8 
31.0 
22.0 

56.3 
47.0 
14.6 
4.0 
2.0 
3.4 

47.6 
42.0 
10.3 
29.5 
3.0 
2.3 

79.6 
46.4 
46.8 
20.5 
26.5 
17.6 

44.8 
39.0 
6.4 
10.8 
4.5 
3.4 

*  Totals  do  nof  add  op  to  100  per  cent  because  many  families  received  more  than  one  form  of  help  or  service. 
Source:  Marvin  B.  Sussman,  "The  Isolated  Nuclear  Family:  Fact  or  Fiction/'  Social  Prob/ems,  VI  (Spring,  1959),  338. 


that  their  families  both  received  some  kind  of 
help  from  relatives  outside  of  their  immediate 
household  and  gave  help  to  such  relatives,  finan- 
cial aid  being  twice  as  likely  to  come  from 
parents  as  from  siblings.  In  the  Detroit  data  an 
inverse  relationship  was  found  bettveen  the  age 
of  the  wife  and  receiving  of  financial  aid,  A  larger 
percentage  of  wives  in  the  younger  age  group 
compared  to  those  in  later  periods  of  the  family 
life  cycle  reported  receiving  financial  assistance. 
Fifty-three  per  cent  of  the  wives  who  were  29 
years  of  age  or  younger,  36  per  cent  of  the  wives 
in  the  30  to  34  year  range,  18  per  cent  of  the 
45  to  49  range,  and  20  per  cent  of  the  wives 
who  were  60  or  older  reported  receiving  finan- 
cial assistance.  Most  of  the  aid  received  by 
wives  in  the  younger  age  groups  came  from 
parents.41 

The  pattern  of  aid  from  the  parental  family  to 
the  married  child  family  is  substantiated  in  two 
additional  studies.  In  one  study  undertaken  in 
Cleveland,  a  group  of  middle-  and  working-class 
family  systems  were  matched  by  the  number  of 
nuclear-related  families  (parents  and  child)  in 
their  kin  systems.  A  typical  matched  pair  might 
be  a  middle-class  and  a  working-class  family,  each 
composed  of  a  middle-aged  parental-family  couple 
who  had  three  married  children,  each  of  whom 
was  living  in  a  separate  household.  The  signifi- 
cance of  difference  between  the  social  classes  was 
determined  by  differences  between  these  matched 
pairs  and  not  fay  differences  between  the  groups 
in  the  sample.  The  major  findings  of  this  study 
were  that  more  middle-class  than  working-class 
parental  and  child  families  give  and  receive  finan- 

*  Sharp  and  Axelrod,  "Mutual  Aid  Among  Relatives  in  an  Urban 
Population,"  op.  cit.,  pp.  433-39. 


cial  aid;  there  is  no  significant  difference  between 
classes  in  giving  or  receiving  help  during  an  ill- 
ness of  a  family  member;  and,  irrespective  of 
class,  the  flow  of  financial  aid,  whatever  the 
amount  may  be,  is  from  parents  to  children.42 

In  a  second  larger  study  the  findings  are  simi- 
lar. The  extent  of  financial  aid  differs  by  class 
and  reflects  the  differences  in  life  styles  of  the 
classes  more  than  differences  in  willingness  to 
participate  in  a  mutual  aid  network.  The  flow  of 
aid,  while  it  may  only  trickle  in  the  lower  classes, 
is  still  in  the  direction  of  aid  from  parents  to 
their  married  children  during  the  young  families5 
"launching  period."43 

The  pattern  and  direction  of  financial  aid  calls 
into  question  the  current  belief  that  couples  ad- 
here to  the  norm  of  financial  autonomy  imme- 
diately after  marriage.  Among  generationally 
linked  nuclear  families,  the  aid  pattern  is  so  per- 
sistent in  its  direction  that  the  notion  of  the  finan- 
cial autonomy  norm  must  be  considered  more  of 
an  ideal  construct  than  an  actual  condition  found 
extensively  in  society. 

It  is  difficult  to  stipulate  if  the  belief  in  the 
financial  autonomy  norm,  so  long  held  to  be  a 
cultural  pattern  in  American  society,  is  a  by- 
product of  the  dichotomy  fallacy  described  ear- ' 
Her.  The  belief  in  financial  autonomy  of  young 
families  probably  is  a  cherished  assumption  in 
keeping  with  bureaucratic  ideology  and  this  is 
difficult  to  abandon  in  the  face  of  mounting  evi- 
dence. Calhoun  reports  that  young  married 
couples  in  colonial  times  were  provided  with 

"Sossman,  "Intergenerational  Family  Relationships  and  Social 
Role  Changes  in  Middle  Age,"  op.  cit.,  pp.  71-75. 
<*  Sussman  and  Slater,   "Reappraisal  of  Urban  Kin  Networks: 
Empirical  Evidence,"  op.  cit. 
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some  assistance  to  set  up  housekeeping.44  Kin 
members,  particularly  parents,  helped  the  young 
couple  during  the  early  rough  days  of  marriage. 
Farming  today  is  still  largely  an  hereditary  occu- 
pation, and  the  pattern  of  financial  assistance  of 
parent  to  child  is  verified  repeatedly  in  studies  of 
farm  families.45 

The  method  of  giving  financial  aid  has  been 
simplified  today  because  wealth  is  no  longer  in- 
vested solely  in  land  but  in  certificates,  titles,  and 
coupons  representing  the  wealth  of  industry,  com- 
merce, and  business.  The  material  increase  in 
wealth  and  equity  of  families  generally  in  Ameri- 
can society  during  the  past  twenty  years  has 
provided  middle-aged  parents  with  the  means  for 
increased  giving. 

The  current  pattern  of  supporting  young  mar- 
ried children  evolved  out  of  a  long  history  of 
such  support  and,  during  the  last  century,  an 
increase  in  the  length  of  time  during  which  par- 
ents have  assumed  financial  responsibility  for 
their  children.  The  current  clarion  call  for  young 
people  to  stay  in  high  school  and,  if  at  all  possi- 
ble, to  go  to  college  (an  effort  to  keep  young 
people  out  of  the  labor  market  and  to  give  them 
proper  training)  is  an  indicator  of  extended  paren- 
tal financial  support  for  children.  The  educational 
hotbeds  of  the  burgeoning  suburbs  and  the 
growth  of  junior  colleges  during  the  last  half- 
decade  both  attest  to  the  increased  financial  re- 
sponsibility being  assumed  by  parents  on  all  class 
levels.  Today  approximately  25  per  cent  of  col- 
lege undergraduates  in  the  United  States  are  mar- 
ried. While  the  employment  of  wives  accounts 
for  a  good  portion  of  the  support  of  the  young 
married  man,  it  is  obvious  that  he  will  accept 
money  earned  by  persons  other  than  himself 
without  sustaining  either  permanent  injury  to  his 
self-concept  or  to  his  feelings  of  obligation  or 
commitment  to  the  provider  role.  Whether  the 
married  male  college  student  is  more  willing  to 
accept  the  wages  of  his  wife  or  a  financial  gift 
from  his  parents  and  how  these  relationships  of 
receiving  affect  a  number  of  dependent  variables 
related  to  intra-  and  interfamily  relationships  are 
questions  for  research.  Conditions  today  are  such 
that  parents  expect  to  support  their  children  for 
a  long  period  of  time  until  the  children  are 
properly  launched  into  careers.  Further,  these 
parental  expectations  are  largely  shared  by  mar- 

*  Arthur  W.  Calhoan,  A  Social  History  of  ifee  American  Family, 
Vol.  H,  reprinted  paperback  edition  (New  York:  Bernes  and 
Noble,  I960],  131-48, 

«  Roger  W.  Stzobbeha  and  Job*  F.  Timmcms,  "Changing  Paths 
to  Farm  Offset-ship,"  Iowa  Farm  Science,  XTV  (I960),  465^66, 


ried  children  even  though  these  expectations  may 
not  be  overtly  expressed. 

Findings  from  attitude  studies  present  a  con- 
trary view  of  the  mutual  aid  pattern  described 
above  and  support  the  position  that  the  nuclear 
unit  lives  in  a  residence  separate  from  other  units 
and  is  financially  independent  and  autonomous. 
Young  couples,  when  asked  about  accepting  aid 
from  parental  families,  almost  universally  reject 
this  as  an  acceptable  source  of  income*  Fifty-six 
per  cent  of  the  couples  in  one  study  disapproved 
of  financial  help  from  any  source,  although  90 
per  cent  were  actually  receiving  support  from  the 
federal  government  through  the  so-called  G.I.  Bill, 
which  provided  subsidies  for  veterans*  educa- 
tional costs.46  It  appears  that  the  ideological 
stance  of  the  young  couple  is  to  maintain  an  image 
of  autonomy,  and,  perhaps,  in  a  meaningful  way, 
to  avoid  such  aid  if  at  all  possible,  but  neverthe- 
less not  to  reject  such  aid  when  it  appears  to 
assist  in  the  achievement  of  economic  stability 
and  a  level  of  living  in  consonance  with  the  young 
couple's  aspirations. 

Middle-aged  parents  are  equally  adamant  in 
stating  their  expectation  that  they  will  never 
receive  support  from  their  children.  Many  par- 
ents state,  "We  pray  that  we  don't  have  to  ask 
them  for  help."  In  all  likelihood  this  is  an  over- 
reaction,  because  one  suspects  that  the  pattern 
of  actual  giving  to  children  is  one  subtle  way  of 
buying  kinship  insurance  during  the  period  of 
old  age  and  senescence. 

The  evidence  of  financial  aid  from  children  to 
parents  is  confusing.  In  a  study  undertaken  by 
Dinkel  20  years  ago,  largely  with  college  samples, 
the  conclusion  was  that  young  adult  respondents 
were  reluctant  to  support  aged  parents  when 
there  were  other  institutional  sources  of  aid  avail- 
able.47 Actual  practices  in  supporting  aged  par- 
ents who  are  in  economic  straits  vary  consider- 
ably. Alvin  Schorr  points  out  that  money  con- 
tributions for  parents  is  the  only  gift  that  can 
actually  be  compelled  by  law  from  children  but 
that  money  aid  is  a  relatively  unimportant  pat- 
tern.*8 From  his  review  of  research  in  the  area, 
Schorr  reports  that  assistance  and  services, 
something  which  cannot  be  compelled  by  law,  are 

*  William  F.  Kenkel,  "A  Sociological  Study  of  Married  Student 
Veterans  at  the  University  of  Maryland,"  Master's  thesis,  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland,  1968,  pp.  5&-T5, 

47  Robert  M,  Dinkel,  "Parental-Child  Conflict  in  Minnesota  Fami- 
lies," American  Sociological  Review,  Vm  (August,  1943),  pp. 
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the  dominant  aid  pattern.  The  recent  finding  by 
Shanas  that  married  children  are  willing  to 
assume  responsibility  for  aged  parents  including 
financial  aid,  providing  a  home  for  them,  and 
locating  close  to  the  residences  of  aged  parents 
or  vice-versa  suggest  a  change  in  attitudes  from 
the  period  of  the  1940's  (explored  by  Dinkel).4* 
It  is  apparent  that  while  the  norm  of  post-marital 
financial  independence  persists  for  most  individ- 
uals embarking  upon  marriage,  it  is  being  modi- 
fied by  social  changes  which  are  conducive  to 
mutual  aid  patterns  among  genera  tionally  linked 
nuclear  families.  Such  mutual  aid  contributes  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  young  family's  standard 
of  living  and  increasingly  to  the  maintenance  of 
aged  parents  during  the  latter's  retirement. 

In  American  society  with  each  passing  year  the 
prospects  for  survival  and  living  into  old  age 
increase.  A  three-generational  family  system  of 
living  grandparents,  parents  and  children  is  today 
very  common.  There  is  also  a  growing  number 
of  four-generation  family  systems. 

Broad  economic  changes  during  the  twentieth 
century  present  special  financial  problems  to  the 
parental  generation,  especially  during  their  mid- 
dle years,  40-55.  Kreps  in  Chapter  XII  below 
indicates  that  with  each  passing  year  an  increas- 
ing number  of  aged  and  young  adults  are  being 
supported  without  contributing  to  the  national 
productive  output.50  Automated  processes  in  in- 
dustry, government  and  private  retirement  pro- 
grams, extended  education  for  youth,  and 
shortened  working  life  along  with  other  social 
phenomena  have  produced  the  conditions  which 
now  require  the  workforce  [the  middle-aged 
generation  for  the  most  part)  to  support  the  other 
two  generations  via  taxes.  Social  Security  pay- 
ments and  bond  issues  for  expanding  school 
facilities  and  operations  are  two  types  of  taxes 
paid  by  the  member  of  the  middle-generational 
family  regardless  of  whether  he  has  children  or 
retired  parents.  Kreps  suggests  further  that  the 
pattern  of  support  in  the  United  States  is  not 
within  families  but  between  generations.  More- 
over, the  problem  is  less  a  matter  of  production 
than  one  of  distribution  and,  therefore,  a  concern 
of  policy  and  values  rather  than  the  usual  re- 
adjustments of  the  economy* 

In  addition  to  the  widespread  growth  of  income 

**  Shanes,  Family  Relationships  of  Older  People,  op.  cit.; 
"Family  Responsibility  and  the  Health  of  Older  People/'  Jour- 
nal of  Gerontology,  XV  (October,  IfiOO),  409-11;  and  "Living 
Arrangements  of  Older  People  in  the  United  States/*  The 
Gerontologist,  I  (March,  1961 J,  27-29, 

MJuanita  M.  Kreps,  "The  Economics  of  Inter-generational  Rela- 
tionships," Chapter  XII. 


maintenance  programs  for  the  nonworking  adults 
financed  through  a  governmental  system  of  inter- 
generational  transfer  of  funds  by  the  middle 
generational  groups  to  the  younger  and  older 
generations,  there  is  still  an  interfamily  exchange 
of  support.  In  this  interfamily  exchange  the  mid- 
dle generation  may  have  the  burden  of  supporting 
and  caring  for  aged  parents  as  well  as  for  their 
own  young  married  and  unmarried  children.  Ade- 
quate economic  support  for  the  aged  during  the 
1960's  is  a  particularly  acute  and  basic  problem 
for  the  middle  generation.  Many  aged  parents 
may  not  be  insured  under  Old  Age,  Survivors,  and 
Disability  Insurance  (OASDI),  or  are  not  able  to 
survive  on  OASDI  income  without  other  assist- 
ance. Many  older  people  were  unable  to  develop 
income-producing  retirement  programs  during 
their  working  life.  The  prospects  for  the  flow  of 
aid  in  the  1960's  are  from  the  middle  generation 
to  both  the  older  and  younger  ones. 

Social  Relationships  Between  Parents  and 
Their  Adult  Children:  Asymmetry 

In  the  discussion  on  mutual  aid  between  kin 
family  members,  especially  those  between  parents 
and  their  married  children,  no  attention  was  given 
to  the  symmetry  of  the  aid  pattern.  It  would  be 
incorrect  to  assume  that  aid  from  parents  to  chil- 
dren flows  in  a  symmetrical  pattern  whereby  sons 
and  daughters  each  receive  an  equal  amount  of 
assistance.  Data  on  amounts  of  aid  given  accord- 
ing to  the  sex,  age,  or  ordinal  position  of  the 
child  are  unavailable  in  reported  studies.  One 
study  indicates,  however,  that  male  children  are 
more  likely  to  receive  financial  aid  from  parents, 
while  daughters  receive  a  larger  proportion  of 
services  from  parents.51 

Most  probably  mutual  aid  patterns  between 
parents  and  adult  children  are  asymmetrical  since 
intergenerational  social  relationships  are  of  this 
order.  Married  daughters  appear  to  have  closer 
ties  with  their  parents  than  married  sons  have 
with  their  parents.  There  is  more  frequent  shar- 
ing of  the  household  by  married  daughters  and 
their  parents  and  apparently  a  greater  compati- 
bility of  mothers  and  daughters  than  of  mothers 
and  daughters-in-law.  Sweetser  proposes  a  struc- 
tural hypothesis  based  upon  cross-cultural  re- 
research  in  which  conditions  associated  with 
potential  tension  and  conflict  between  parents 
and  child-in-law  are  established.52  The  structural 

nSussman,  "The  Help  Pattern  in  the  Middle  Class  Family," 
op.  cit. 
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hypothesis,  developed  from  an  initial  cross- 
cultural  study  of  18  societies  and  subsequently 
verified  on  a  sample  of  111  societies,  is  that 
avoidance  between  parents  and  child-in-law  will 
occur  when  the  child-in-law  is  a  stranger  and  a 
successor  in  the  residential  family  grouping.  The 
hypothesis  has  some  applicability  to  the  Ameri- 
can family  pattern  because  the  daughter-in-law 
is  most  likely  to  be  a  "stranger"  in  her  mother- 
in-law's  house  since  most  of  the  courting  in 
American  society  takes  place  in  the  girl's  home 
rather  than  in  the  home  of  her  potential  spouse. 
The  daughter-in-law  succeeds  to  the  mother's  im- 
portant role,  the  care  of  her  new  husband,  the 
mother's  son.  Since  the  daughter-in-law  is  suc- 
cessor to  her  mother-in-law,  the  two  are  less 
likely  to  share  a  household.  But  the  rnother-in- 
law  does  not  find  avoidance  of  her  own  daughter 
necessary  because  this  daughter  poses  no  threat 
of  succession  to  the  mother's  position  in  the 
household. 

These  findings  are  in  agreement  with  the  statis- 
tical data  supplied  by  Glick.53  He  finds  that  a 
higher  percentage  of  the  married  females  who  are 
living  with  their  spouse  in  the  household  of  par- 
ents are  daughters  rather  than  daughters-in-law. 
Middle-aged  and  aged  parents  are  more  likely  to 
call  upon  their  daughters  than  their  sons  or 
daughters-in-law  when  they  need  assistance  such 
as  nursing  care  and  other  services.54  Komarovsky 
has  hypothesized  that  women,  as  a  result  of  dif- 
ferential experience  during  adolescence,  are  much 
more  attached  to  their  parents  than  men.  Daugh- 
ters are  more  sheltered  than  sons  and  are  required 
to  be  more  constrained  in  their  behavior  away 
from  home;  thus  their  brothers  have  greater  free- 
dom to  develop  social  relationships  outside  the 
family  of  procreation.55  Stryker  reports  that 
young  married  wives  are  more  dependent  on  their 
mothers  than  husbands  are  on  theirs.56  According 
to  Komarovsky,  when  a  spouse  is  very  dependent 
upon  his  or  her  parents,  difficulties  with  "in-laws" 
are  more  likely  to  arise  than  when  the  spouse  is 
less  dependent. 

The  findings  of  Komarovsky  and  Stryker  sup- 
port Sweetser's  position  that  the  married  daughter 
is  a  stranger  to  her  mother-in-law  and  at  the  same 

58  Paul  C.  Glick,  American  Families  (New  York:  John  Wiley  and 
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time  is  a  successor  to  her  in  the  male  lineage.  As 
a  consequence,  there  is  potential  conflict  and  ten- 
sion between  mother-in-law  and  daughter-in-law. 
To  this  must  be  added  the  existence  of  a  closer 
association  of  the  daughter  than  of  the  son  with 
their  respective  parents.  In  primitive  societies  the 
problem  of  conflict  and  tension  is  handled  by  the 
custom  of  avoidance.  In  American  society  avoid- 
ance is  often  effected  by  geographical  distance 
between  nuclear  related  units  even  in  the  same 
metropolitan  area. 

Distance  between  residents  of  generationally 
linked  nuclear  units  may  be  the  necessary  antidote 
for  the  potential  conflict  and  tension  inherent  in 
the  mother-in-law-daughter-in-law  relationships. 
Under  this  arrangement,  contact  between  family 
units  is  limited  to  selected  occasions,  thus  per- 
mitting the  nuclear  family  to  function  independ- 
ently of  other  units  yet  related  within  the  matrix 
of  mutual  aid  and  service  provided  by  the  ex- 
tended kin  network.  The  telephone,  automobile, 
modern  highways,  and  other  means  of  high-speed 
transportation  and  communication  are  useful  in 
linking  the  generational  units  for  special  activities 
and  mutual  benefit  while  allowing  for  independent 
functions  of  each  component  unit. 

Social  Relationship  Between  Parents  and 
Their  Adult  Children:  Crises  and  Retirement 

Crises.  The  listing  of  "crises"  with  "retire- 
ment" does  not  imply  a  high  correlation  between 
these  two  conditions.  Crisis  has  many  definitions. 
A  safe  approach  to  a  discussion  of  these  is  to 
think  in  terms  of  an  answer  to  the  question, 
"Where  do  you  go  when  you  got  trouble?"57  Or, 
a  more  verbal  middle-class  respondent  might  be 
asked  which  friends,  relatives,  or  strangers  (serv- 
ice agencies  are  sometimes  conceived  as  such) 
he  would  rely  upon  for  assistance  when  he  faced 
a  crisis  situation.  A  disaster  such  as  loss  of  one's 
home  by  fire  or  a  chronic  illness  are  types  of 
acute  and  long-term  crises  usually  requiring  some 
form  of  assistance. 

Disaster  studies  conducted  during  the  past  dec- 
ade were  reviewed  by  Quarantelli.58  He  reports 
that  disaster  victims  seek  out  the  extended  kin 
family  as  a  major  source  of  help.  The  smaller  the 
community,  the  more  likely  is  the  major  source  of 
assistance  the  kin  group.  The  flow  of  aid  from 
parents  to  children  (established  previously)  makes 

97  Earl  Koos  used  a  similar  question  to  encourage  working-class 
individuals  to  talk  about  themselves  and  their  problems.  Fami- 
lies in  Trouble,  op.  cit. 
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it  most  likely  that  this  is  the  pattern  of  aid  during 
the  long  course  of  rehabilitation.  Disaster  infers 
heightened  mutual  assistance  among  kin  along 
generational  and  bilateral  lines  in  the  immediate 
post-disaster  period.  The  long-range  rebuilding 
after  a  disaster  will  follow  the  particularistic  pat- 
tern of  each  kin  network  with  the  economic 
condition  of  the  kin  units  (as  a  consequence  of  the 
disaster]  being  a  dependent  variable.  Quaran- 
telli's  summary  goes  beyond  the  implications  of 
parental  aid  to  adult  children.  He  adds  another 
bit  of  evidence  to  the  notion  of  the  pervasiveness 
of  the  kinship  network.  He  says: 

Disaster  studies  lend  little  support  to  the  general 
proposition  that  the  protective  function  has  been 
basically  relinquished  and  that  the  extended  fam- 
ily is  of  little  importance  in  mass  societies.  The 
kin  group  is  the  preferred,  sought,  and  major 
source  of  short  and  long-run  help  in  time  of  such 
crises-  In  this  sense  at  least,  the  protective  func- 
tion is  clearly  still  a  major  function  of  the  ex- 
tended family.™ 

Response  to  the  illness  of  a  member  by  others 
in  the  generationally  linked  kin  network  has  been 
largely  unstudied.  Response  to  illness  is  indicated 
in  several  studies,  but  details  on  the  nature  and 
effort  by  kin  members  in  "caring  for  their  own" 
are  largely  a  mystery.  One  study,  reported  that 
middle-class  mothers  in  their  middle  years  re- 
sponded almost  unanimously  to  the  request  of 
their  daughters  for  assistance  during  the  latter's 
confinement.  (These  same  mothers  were  less  fre- 
quently asked  for  help  by  their  daughters-in-law.] 
As  to  the  time  spent  or  activities  performed  in 
connection  with  this  situation,  however,  one  can 
only  hazard  a  guess.60 

In  one  study  the  response  of  the  kin  group  to 
the  long-term  illness  of  one  of  its  members  was 
studied  in  relation  to  the  larger  study  objective  of 
determining  the  relationship  and  effect  of  socio- 
logic,  psychologic,  and  medical  factors  upon  the 
course  of  achieved  rehabilitation  after  discharge 
from  a  chronic  illness  and  rehabilitation  hospital.61 
Detailed  analyses  have  been  made  of  the  responses 
of  kin  members  to  the  ill  member.  Most  of  the  ill 
patients  {210  families  in  the  study)  are  over  55 
years  of  age,  although  there  are  a  number  of  cases 
in  the  adolescent  and  early  twenties  group,  for 
example,  persons  with  spinal  cord  injuries  and 
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accident-victim  amputees.  Several  findings  emerge 
from  this  exploratory  study  which  permit  formu- 
lation of  hypotheses  for  further  testing. 

Illness  of  an  older  member  of  the  kin  group 
results  in  almost  instantaneous  response  from 
well  members.  As  a  rule,  children  of  the  ill  mem- 
ber respond  most  vigorously,  and  one  child  as- 
sumes or  is  delegated  the  role  of  "responsible 
member."  The  illness  does  not  appear  to  bring 
the  nuclear  units  closer  together  or  to  destroy  the 
already  achieved  integration.  If  the  ill  member 
has  been  in  a  highly  integrated  kin  network  and 
has  experienced  a  high  degree  of  intergenerational 
family  continuity  prior  to  his  illness,  he  is  most 
likely  to  be  the  recipient  of  large  amounts  of  aid, 
service,  and  social  attention  during  hospitalization 
and  after  his  return  to  the  community.  The  ill  in- 
dividual who  is  isolated  both  in  distance  and 
function  prior  to  hospitalization  receives  a  mini- 
mum of  assistance  from  kin.  Although  he  may 
receive  some  response  from  kin  at  the  beginning 
of  his  illness,  he  is  essentially  isolated  after  dis- 
charge from  the  hospital.  The  isolated  older  per- 
son is  more  likely  than  the  kin-integrated  individ- 
ual to  go  into  a  nursing  home  after  leaving  the 
hospital.  It  appears  that  for  this  age  group,  chronic 
illness  does  not  have  an  interfering  effect  upon  the 
kinship  pattern  established  prior  to  the  onset  of 
illness. 

Chronic  disability  in  the  younger  adult,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  a  very  different  effect  upon  the 
responses  of  kin  members.  The  roles  of  the  par- 
ents in  the  generationally  linked  network  are  most 
severely  affected.  In  instances  where  adolescents 
are  permanently  injured,  parents  must  take  on 
new  roles  and  expectations  in  order  to  handle  the 
drastically  altered  interpersonal  relationships 
within  and  outside  of  the  family  subsystem  which 
result  from  the  dependency  of  the  child.  Long- 
term  dependency  requires  coping  with  the  inter- 
ventions of  other  social  systems  upon  the  family 
and  the  growing  realization  that  the  child  is  the 
central  being  in  the  family's  interaction  pattern. 
Family  behavior  is  organized  around  the  needs  of 
the  child,  and  other  kin  members  such  as  grand- 
parents are  asked  to  perform  supportive  roles. 

The  married  adult  who  becomes  chronically  ill 
and  disabled  presents  even  greater  tasks  for  mem- 
bers of  the  family  of  gerontation.  Often  provider 
and  mother  roles  are  assumed  by  parents  and 
grandparents.  In  this  instance  and  in  the  instance 
of  the  adolescent  child,  the  illness  materially  af- 
fects the  structure  and  function  of  both  the  gener- 
ationally linked  nuclear  units  and  the  extended 
kin  network.  The  behavior  of  the  kin  network 
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when  confronted  by  chronic  illness  and  disability 
of  kin  members  is  now  under  further  study. 

Retirement.  Social  relationships  between  aged 
parents  and  their  children  follow  the  pattern  es- 
tablished in  the  middle  years,  that  period  after 
children  have  left  their  families  of  orientation  to 
seek  education,  careers,  marriage,  or  a  combina- 
tion of  these.62  During  this  "empty  nest"  stage, 
parents  establish  a  basis  for  their  retirement  pat- 
tern which  has  reference  to  the  continuity  or  dis- 
continuity of  intergenerational  family  relation- 
ships. 

The  conditions  under  which  financial  support 
links  the  aged  to  their  middle-aged  or  younger 
children  have  already  been  described.  Equally 
important  during  retirement  is  the  need  of  aged 
parents  for  emotional  support.  Such  support  prin- 
cipally comes  from  continuous  social  relationships 
between  the  generations.  It  is  difficult,  however, 
to  determine  whether  regular  social  activities  in- 
tended to  provide  emotional  support  for  aged  par- 
ents are  the  consequence  of  a  genuine  sense  of 
filial  duty  and  obligation  arising  from  the  child's 
feeling  of  love  and  warmth  for  his  parent,63  or 
whether  such  activities  are  the  consequence  of 
long-ingrained  rituals  established  in  childhood.64 
Boyd,  in  a  study  on  the  emerging  social  roles  of 
the  four-generational  family,  presents  evidence 
that  genuine  understanding  and  love  characterize 
the  emotional  relationships  which  members  of 
generation  three  (age  range  20-40)  express  toward 
generation  two  (age  range  40-60]  and  generation 
one  (age  range  60-90),  and  which  members  of  gen- 
eration two  express  toward  generation  one.65  The 
social  life  of  the  small  community,  the  site  of 
Boyd's  study,  and  the  opportunity  for  sustained 
intergenerational  relationships  at  various  stages 
of  the  life  cycle  prior  to  old  age  may  account  for 
this  finding.  Brown's  study  of  a  Duke  University 
population  reports,  however,  that  over  two-thirds 
of  the  aged  respondents  visit  with  their  children, 
while  less  than  20  per  cent  indicate  close  affec- 
tional  ties  with  their  children,66 

Rosow  is  investigating  the  emotional  relation- 
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ships  among  the  elderly  because  he  finds  such  re- 
lationships to  be  a  basic  need  for  aged  persons/'7 
Rosow  postulates  a  relationship  between  the  older 
person's  reliance  upon  family  members  for  emo- 
tional support  and  the  availability  to  him  of  op- 
portunities for  friendship.  The  more  friends 
available  to  the  aged  person,  the  less  he  is  depend- 
ent upon  the  family  for  emotional  support.  The 
greater  the  loss  of  roles  by  the  aged  person,  the 
greater  the  dependence  upon  the  family  for  emo- 
tional support. 

This  research  should  provide  answers  to  the 
requirements,  processes,  and  satisfactions  of  emo- 
tional needs  of  aged  parents  and  their  offspring. 
Another  interesting  question  to  which  an  answer 
may  be  forthcoming  is  whether  the  friendship 
group  is  a  simulated  and  ritualistic  nonconsan- 
guine  kin  group  performing  functions  similar  to 
those  of  its  consanguineal  counterparts. 

Bennett  and  Despres  have  described  the  Oyn- 
bun-Kokun  and  Hindu  Jajman  systems  in  Japan 
and  the  compadre  system  in  the  Philippines,68 
These  two  are  organizational  systems  of  nonkin 
which  simulate  blood-kinship  ties  and  which  serve 
various  economic,  social,  ideological,  and  political 
objectives  for  their  members.  Despres  believes 
that  friendship  groups  in  modern  societies  may  be 
replicas  of  consanguineal  kin  structures,  thus  at- 
testing to  the  pervasiveness  of  the  kin  network 
as  a  basic  structural  component  of  society. 

Parents,  Adult  Children,  and 
Economic  Activity 

Mutual  aid  is  an  on-going  activity  between  gen- 
erationally  linked  kin  members.  Brief  mention 
should  be  made,  however,  of  economic  and  occu- 
pational activities  of  parents  which  on  the  surface 
at  least  appear  to  contradict  the  universality  of 
action  according  to  bureaucratic  norms.  Corporate 
structures  today  are  said  to  operate  with  bureau- 
cratic, universalistic,  and  impartial  norms.  Famil- 
ialistic  norms  require  loyalty  and  identification  to 
the  family  and  appropriate  action  in  reference  to 
these  norms.  In  American  business  organizations 
which  are  family  owned,  there  is  conflict  between 
these  two  sets  of  norms.  The  extent  of  the  con- 
flict is  unknown  since  there  are  very  few  studies 
of  this  problem,69  The  task  is  to  determine  the 
extent  of  this  conflict  and  the  means  employed  to 

07  Irving  Rosow,  "The  Aged,  Family  and  Friends,"  Project  State- 
ment, 1963,  mimeographed,  pp.  1-20. 

m  Bennett   and  Despres,    "Kinship   Structure    and   Instrumental 
Activities:  A  Theoretical  Inquiry,"  op.  cit. 
*  Despres,  "A  Function  ol  Bilateral  Kinship  Patterns  in  a 
England  Industry,1*  op.  cit. 
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blend  together  into  a  common  system  of  action 
apparently  conflicting  sets  of  paired  norms.70  Re- 
search on  business  and  industrial  organizations 
and  the  family  is  beginning  in  both  England  and 
the  United  States,71 

The  activities  of  parents  in  placing  children  in 
occupations  or  in  situations  favorable  to  success- 
ful occupational  placement  is  another  largely  un- 
explored research  area.  The  meaning  and  signifi- 
cance of  such  activities  must  be  assessed  for  their 
compatibility  with  less  particularistic  norms 
which  state  that  merit,  ability,  skill,  and  intelli- 
gence are  the  principal  criteria  in  occupational 
placement.  It  may  be  that  "who  you  know,11  such 
as  influential  parents,  may  be  an  equally  important 
criterion  for  occupational  selection  and  thus  com- 
patible with  more  universalistic  norms. 

Two  illustrations  describe  this  problem.  In  a 
large  factory  in  the  Cleveland  metropolitan  area 
which  uses  semiautomated  assembly-line  tech- 
niques, roughly  13  per  cent  of  the  men  hired  for 
summer  work  in  the  plant  during  1963  were  sons 
and  other  kindred  of  middle  and  high-ranked 
management.7-  The  significance  of  this  act  is  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  plethora  of  unskilled  workers 
available  for  these  jobs  in  the  Cleveland  area. 
Wilson  questioned  818  sergeants  of  a  large  metro- 
politan area  police  force  in  order  to  determine 
lines  of  ethnic  and  generational  succession  in  the 
police  officer's  career.73  The  study  population  was 
divided  into  three  groups  by  the  nativity  of  their 
fathers:  Irish,  American,  and  European.  Seventy 
per  cent  of  the  Irish  compared  to  55  per  cent  of 
the  American  and  34.2  per  cent  of  the  European 
had  one  or  more  relatives  on  the  police  force. 
Seventy-six  per  cent  of  the  police  relatives  of  the 

**  Robert  K.  Merton,  "The  Ambivalence  of  Scientists,"  Bulletin 
of  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  CXH  (1963),  77-97.  Ambiguity  and 
ambivalence  resulting  from  norm  inconsistencies  is  characteristic 
of  all  social  systems.  The  difficult  task  is  to  blend  inconsistent 
norms  Into  a  reasonably  consistent  pattern  of  action. 
Marvin  B.  Sussman,  "The  Social  Problems  of  the  Sociologist," 
Social  Problems,  Vol.  11  (Winter,  1964) ,  pp.  215-225.  The  han- 
dling of  norm  inconsistencies  in  a  work  system  is  described. 
njohn  Bennett  has  a  study  underway  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 
"Kinship  in  American  Business  Organization,"  reported  at  the 
Central  States  Anthropological  Society,  May,  1961. 
Marrin  B.  Sossman  &  beginning  a  study  on  extended  kin  activi- 
ties in  business  and  individual  organizations;  and  Cyril  Sofer  is 
considering  a  study  in  a  related  area  concerned  with  ways 
executives  and  professionals  resolve  the  conflict  of  loyalties  be- 
tween careers  and  families.  Personal  Communication,  Septem- 
ber, lflC3. 

w  Anonymous:  a  graduate  student  in  sociology  at  Western  Re- 
serve University  completed  this  brief  survey  in  October,  1983. 
He  wishes  to  remain  anonymous  since  he  is  employed  by  the 
company. 

75  James  Q.  Wilson,  "Generational  and  Ethnic  Differences  Among 
Career  Police  Officers,"  paper  given  at  the  American  Sociological 
Association,  Los  Angeles,  1963. 


Irish  were  in  the  immediate  family;  29.2  per  cent 
had  a  father  in  the  police  force.  Among  the  Amer- 
ican group,  62.5  per  cent  of  police  relatives  were 
in  the  immediate  family;  24.9  per  cent  had  fathers 
in  the  police  force,  Among  the  policemen  of  other 
European  nativities  with  police  relatives,  56.4  per 
cent  of  their  police  relatives  were  in  the  immedi- 
ate family  and  15.4  per  cent  had  fathers  who  were 
policemen. 

These  two  separate  illustrations  suggest  pat- 
terns of  family  participation  in  occupational  ac- 
tivities which  are  probably  not  uncommon  in  both 
corporate  structures  and  in  the  professions.  Fur- 
ther studies  are  required  to  determine  the  extent 
of  such  activities  and  their  effects  upon  the  func- 
tioning of  economic  and  occupational  systems. 

The  consumer  patterns  of  family  members  on 
different  generational  levels  are  being  studied  by 
Hill  and  his  associates.74  These  investigators  are 
beginning  with  the  individual's  "want"  for  a  par- 
ticular hard  goods  item  and  then  are  reviewing  the 
individual's  evaluation  of  alternative  courses  of 
action,  his  planning,  decision-making  actions,  and 
his  satisfaction  with  decisions  and  action  taken. 
Differences  among  three-generational  families  in 
their  behavior  as  consumers  as  well  as  intergen- 
erational  influence  upon  consumer  decisions  are 
being  studied.  • 

Haller  has  raised  several  interesting  questions 
regarding  the  significance  of  an  emerging  urban 
familism.75  If  individuals  are  intricately  involved 
within  a  kin  family  network,  will  they  be  influ- 
enced by  kin  leaders  and  be  less  amenable  to  in- 
fluence by  outsiders  such  as  the  salesman  of  lei- 
sure-time products  and  other  goods  and  services? 
Katz  and  Lazarsfeld  have  advanced  the  concept 
of  the  two-step  Sow  of  communication  whereby 
opinion  leaders  in  groups  "expose"  themselves  to 
areas  of  knowledge  which  are  of  concern  to  the 
group  (this  is  expected  of  them)  and  become  "in- 
fluentials"  who  are  sought  after  by  advice-seek- 
ers.76 The  decision-making  process  is  virtually 
controlled  by  these  leaders.  Hill's  findings  on  con- 
sumer decision  making  may  determine  the  appli- 
cability of  this  influence  model  and  answer  the 
more  general  questions  raised  by  Haller  and  others 

Ti  Reuben  Hill,  "Judgment  and  Consumership  in  the  Manage- 
ment of  Family  Resources,"  Sociology  and  Social  Research, 
XtVII  (July,  1963),  44&-80;  Joan  Aldous  and  Reuben  Hill,  "Family 
Continuities  Through  Socialization  Over  Three  Generations," 
paper  given  at  the  American  Sociological  Association,  Los  An- 
getes,  1963.  See  Hill,  Chapter  VI  below. 

15  A.  O.  Haller,  '"The  Urban  Family,"  American  Journal  of  So- 
ciology, LXVI  (May,  1961),  621-22. 

wElihti  Katz  and  Paul  F,  Lazarsfeld,  Personal  Influence  (New 
York:  Free  Press  of  dencoe,  Inc.,  1955),  pp,  309-34. 
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concerning  the  effects  of  kin  network  activities 
upon  the  functioning  of  other  social  systems  in 
the  society. 

Parental  Aid  Mode! 

Mutual  aid  and  social  relationships  are  the  life 
blood  activities  of  the  kin  network.  An  effort  has 
been  made  to  develop  a  theoretical  model  which 
can  be  used  in  the  conceptualization  of  problems 
and  the  development  of  appropriate  designs  for 
the  study  of  parental  aid.77 

The  model  (Figure  2)  has  been  described  in  an 
earlier  paper  as  follows: 

Five  general  familial  variables  have  been  deline- 
ated as  affecting  the  offering,  acceptance  or  rejec- 
tion of  parental  aid.  These  include  the  values  of 
the  family  of  orientation,  the  position  of  the  fam- 
ily in  the  social  structure,  the  economic  level  of 
the  family,  its  family  structure,  and  the  pattern 
of  relationships  within  the  structure. 
The  types  of  parent-child  economic  support  are 
classified  into  three  major  categories:  goods, 
money,  and  services.  Family  emergencies  or 
crises  may  result  in  multiple  types  of  aids  such 
as  care  of  stricken  family  members  and  cash  to 
pay  for  medical  services.  The  major  types  of 
economic  aid  exchanges  are  enumerated  but  the 
list  is  not  intended  to  be  exhaustive. 
The  family  system  is  influenced  by  other  systems 
found  within  the  society.  Social  systems  such  as 
the  economic,  the  religious  and  the  educational 
can  either  support  or  constrain  parents  in  offering 
and  children  in  accepting  economic  aid.  Four 
societal  factors  support  or  constrain  parental  aid: 
the  economic  well  being  of  people  within  the 
society;  the  demographic  characteristics  influenc- 
ing the  organization  of  the  family;  its  structure 
shaped  by  organizational  patterns  of  the  larger 
society;  and  the  family's  value  system  which  in- 
corporated the  dominant  values  of  the  society. 
Twelve  intervening  variables  may  affect  the  giving 
and  receiving  of  parental  aid.  These  include  the 
amount  of  aid  given  in  a  particular  situation;  ex- 
pectations concerning  aid  and  the  basis  for  giving 
and  receiving;  the  particular  stage  in  the  family 
cycle  (requirements  during  the  early  years  of 
childbearing  are  different  from  the  later  years 
when  children  are  being  sent  to  college);  the  oc- 
casion and  technique  used  in  giving  aid  without 
usurpation  of  provider  roles;  the  expected  return 
of  parents;  the  residential  location  of  the  two  sets 
of  households;  the  social  status  of  the  family 

"Sussman  and  Bnrchinal,  "Parental  Aid  to  Married  Children: 
Implications  for  Family  Functioning,"  op,  cit  Murray  Straus 
constructed  the  original  model  which  was  modified  by  the 
authors.  The  model  was  first  developed  in  a  seminar,  "Parental 
Aid  to  Married  Children:  Implication  for  Family  Independence," 
Groves  Conference  on  Marriage  and  Family,  Columbus,  Ohio, 
April,  1960. 


within  the  community  and  expectations  concern- 
ing this  status;  the  married  child's  image  of  the 
in-laws  as  helping  or  interfering  persons;  and  gen- 
eralized attitudes  learned  from  interaction  with 
in-laws,  varied  information  sources  and  peer 
group  experience. 

Consequences  of  parental  aid  to  married  children 
are  viewed  in  three  areas,  consequences  for  the 
family,  consequences  for  the  individual  personal- 
ity and  consequences  for  the  general  society. 
Aid  may  affect  husband-wife  marital  relationships 
in  strengthening  or  weakening  marital  relation- 
ships and  in  determining  the  allocation  of  power 
within  the  newly  organized  family.  It  may  affect 
intergenerational  relationships  and  strengthen  pa- 
rental authority  in  such  areas  as  occupational 
choice,  mobility  of  children  and  in  mate  selection. 
Aid  may  be  related  also  to  family  size,  the  pattern 
of  adjustment  in  old  age  and  the  rate  of  divorce 
particularly  among  younger  married  persons. 
Parental  aid  given  to  children  may  affect  the  de- 
velopment of  dependence,  the  motivation  to 
achieve,  increased  personal  anxiety,  increased 
feelings  of  security  and  emancipation  from  mun- 
dane routines  with  freedom  to  concentrate  on 
developments  of  skills  and  abilities  and  cultural 
interests.  Opposite  conditions  may  also  prevail. 
The  general  consequences  for  the  society  may  be 
to  reduce  or  further  geographical  or  occupational 
mobility  of  families  while  maintaining  a  neolocal 
nuclear  family  system  with  a  network  of  kin  rela- 
tionships. There  are  further  consequences  for 
population  growth,  economic  and  occupational 
striving  of  persons  within  the  society,  the  cultural 
development  of  individuals,  and  current  ideolog- 
ical systems.78 

Summary 

The  extended  kin  family  network  is  the  basic 
social  system  in  American  urban  society  within 
which  parent-adult  child  relationships  are  identi- 
fied, described,  and  analyzed.  The  network  is  a 
pervasive  system  and  includes  member  nuclear 
units  interlocked  within  a  structure  of  social 
relationships  and  mutual  aid. 

The  empirical  evidence  is  conclusive  on  the  ex- 
istence of  an  extended  kin  family  network  in 
urban  society.  The  evidence  also  refutes  the  no- 
tion that  nuclear  family  units  are  isolated  and 
dependent  almost  entirely  for  their  maintenance 
and  continuity  upon  the  activities  of  other  institu- 
tions and  social  systems.  The  activities  of  bi- 
lateral kin  and  intergenerational  family  linkages 
now  require  further  study  for  their  impact  upon 
the  behavior  of  nuclear  family  members  and  those 
of  related  social  systems  and  institutions  in  the 
society. 

78  Ibid.,  p.  327. 
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The  more  general  activities  of  the  economic  and 
social  matrix  among  generationally  linked  nuclear 
units,  particularly  parents  and  their  adult  chil- 
dren, are  described  as  being  extensive.  The  flow 
of  aid  has  been  largely  from  parents  to  children 
with  an  increasing  flow  in  the  1960's  from  middle- 
aged  parents  to  grandparents;  the  financial  auton- 
omy norm  has  been  weakened;  parents  play 
active  roles  in  assuring  successful  economic 
stability  and  occupational  placement  of  their 
children.  Adult  children  have  important  social 
relationships  with  aged  parents.  The  meaning  and 
significance  of  these  activities  for  component 
nuclear  units  and  the  functions  of  other  social 
systems  is  largely  unknown.  Some  suggestions 
are  given.  Research  is  beginning  in  a  variety  of 
settings  which  will  provide  clarification  of  the 
parental  aid  variable  for  its  particular  effect  upon 
intergenerational  family  continuity,  intrafamily 
activity,  and  functions  of  other  social  systems  in 
the  society. 

A  theoretical  model  is  presented  containing 
variables  affecting  patterns  of  support  and  impli- 
cations of  giving  and  receiving  support.  The 
model  is  intended  to  encourage  the  conceptualiza- 
tion of  significant  problems  with  appropriate 
research  design  relative  to  the  study  of  parental 
aid. 


45      Family  Patterns  in 
Retirement* 

Gordon  F.  Streib 


The  phenomenon  of  retirement  is  so  new  in  our  so- 
ciety that  norms  to  guide  the  behavior  of  those  who 
are  retiring  and  those  still  working  remain  uncrys- 
tallized.  However,  a  body  of  empirical  data  is  be- 
ing accumulated  on  what  older  persons  think  and 
feel  concerning  their  retirement.  The  findings  from 
research  suggest  that  many  aged  persons,  contrary 
to  common  expectations,  are  leading  productive 
lives  and  are  maintaining  relationships  with  their 
families.  The  overwhelming  majority  are  not  iso- 
lated or  cast  aside  as  perhaps  was  indicative  of  an 

*  Reprinted,  with  the  permission  of  the  author  and  the  publisher, 
from  the  Journal  of  Social  Issues,  14  (1958) ,  pp.  46-60. 


earlier  period  of  time  when  our  society  was  in  tran- 
sition from  a  rural  to  an  urban  way  of  life. 

According  to  Professor  Streib,  older  persons,  par- 
ticularly those  who  are  retired,  seek  financial  in- 
dependence and  are  reluctant  to  seek  or  ask  help 
from  members  of  their  families,  particularly  their 
children.  On  the  other  hand,  they  expect  their 
children  to  assist  them  when  in  need  and  at  times 
of  crisis  such  as  illness. 

Most  elderly  persons  live  apart  from  children  but 
have  activities  within  a  family  network  characterized 
by  solidarity  and  cohesion  which  still  permits  chil- 
dren to  fulfill  their  aspirations  for  social  and  eco- 
nomic success.  Most  older  persons  expect  that  their 
children  will  "move  ahead11  by  fulfilling  their  occu- 
pational goals.  Parents  support  the  motivation  to 
achieve  held  by  family  members.  The  retired  per- 
son's own  achievement  motivation  lessens  because 
of  his  age.  He  is  more  satisfied  to  see  others  be 
successful  and  is  willing  to  bask  in  the  glory  of  the 
success  of  his  children  and  his  kin.  The  study  of 
Professor  Streib  is  based  upon  a  sample  of  1,500 
families  of  the  Cornel!  Study  of  Occupational  Re- 
tirement. 

In  studying  the  family  either  as  a  small  group 
or  as  a  major  institution  in  society,  one  is  sur- 
prised at  how  little  systematic  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  mapping  of  the  informal  or  un- 
written norms  pertaining  to  the  family.  This  is 
particularly  the  case  of  the  family  in  later 
maturity.  Our  starting  point  in  this  analysis  will 
be  an  attempt  to  delineate  some  of  the  norms 
which  concern  the  family  life  of  older  persons. 

One  of  the  most  effective  ways  to  obtain  an 
understanding  of  the  operation  of  and  interrela- 
tions within  any  group  or  institution  is  through 
insight  into  the  norms  which  govern  behavior  per- 
taining to  it.  Norms  encompass  a  wide  variety  of 
social  rules,  ranging  from  those  which  are  legally 
enacted,  such  as  the  ones  pertaining  to  monog- 
amy, to  those  which  are  quite  trivial  and 
ephemeral,  such  as  the  rules  a  family  might  have 
for  the  use  of  the  family  automobile  by  the 
younger  drivers  in  the  family.  Our  interest 
centers  on  those  rules  which  are  unwritten  but 
which  tend  to  be  more  widespread  in  scope;  that 
is,  the  rules  which  are  significant  in  influencing  a 
fairly  wide  range  of  human  behavior  and  which 
also  are  adhered  to  by  a  substantial  number  of 
families  in  the  population. 

Let  us  then  examine  some  of  the  Cornell  survey 
results  as  they  bear  upon  the  analysis  of  norms 
pertaining  to  the  family.  In  many  ways,  these 
norms  are  not  unique  to  the  period  of  old  age,  for 
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they  may  be  in  operation  for  adults  of  all  age 
groups.  However,  our  analysis  is  based  upon 
data  obtained  from  older  persons  so  it  should  be 
emphasized  that  we  are  presenting  the  perspective 
of  older  persons  on  family  norms.  Moreover,  we 
have  limited  our  analysis  to  a  somewhat  homo- 
geneous group  in  terms  of  sex  and  age,  for  all 
the  persons  included  in  this  analysis  are  men  and 
were  approximately  sixty-four  years  of  age  when 
the  study  began.  In  1957,  when  the  information 
reported  here  was  obtained,  the  subjects  were  all 
about  sixty-nine  years  of  age.  With  these  qualifi- 
cations in  mind,  let  us  proceed  to  the  survey 
analysis. 

ACHIEVEMENT  NORMS 

Numerous  writers  on  American  culture  and  so- 
ciety have  observed  the  great  emphasis  placed 
upon  personal  achievement,  particularly  occupa- 
tional achievement.  Achievement  is  judged 
usually  in  terms  of  accomplishment  in  the  world 
of  industry,  business,  and  finance.  If  success  is 
not  the  most  important  goal  of  most  Americans, 
when  judged  in  its  context  it  is  certainly  one  of 
the  most  important  value  themes.  However,  it 
appears  that  success  striving  in  American  society 
may  not  have  reached  the  extremes  which  some 
writers  have  claimed.  As  Williams  has  pointed 
out,  success  cannot  be  divorced  from  other  major 
values  of  the  society  or  else  "the  way  is  open 
for  a  corrosion  of  regulative  norms.1'  (5,  p.  392J 
One  of  the  major  ways  in  which  success  and 
achievement  norms  and  goals  are  modified  is  by 
the  values  and  norms  governing  family  behavior. 
In  most  societies  there  is  a  direct  articulation 
between  the  family  and  the  occupational  structure. 
In  the  United  States  this  relationship  is  com- 
plicated to  some  degree  by  the  fact  that  occupa- 
tional roles  and  familial  roles  are  usually  quite 
clearly  separated.  The  father  has  an  occupational 
role  which  is  performed  outside  of  the  home,  and 
his  general  occupational  position  is  judged 
primarily  in  terms  of  accomplishments  or  the 
lack  of  them  at  the  place  of  work.  Yet  the  family, 
in  a  sense,  does  place  certain  limitations  upon 
full  or  complete  realization  of  occupational 
achievement*  Among  the  possible  types  of  kin- 
ship systems,  that  of  the  United  States  probably 
places  greater  emphasis  upon  achievement  and 
ocerqpatiGiial  mobility  than  other  forms.  Structural 
tifcjr&U  dtoes  arise  because  o!  the  competing  de- 
frauds  <rf  the  occupational  system  and  of  the 
family.  There  are  limits,  however,  as  to  how  far 


occupational  demands  may  lead,  for  as  Parsons 
has  said,  "It  is  difficult  to  see  that  emphasis  on 
the  solidarity  of  kinship  groups  could  be  whittled 
down  much  farther  without  breaking  up  the 
family  system  altogether."  (2,  p.  196) 

The  study  of  the  family  in  later  maturity  affords 
an  excellent  means  of  determining  how  achieve- 
ment norms  may  be  modified  or  de-emphasized 
as  a  result  of  the  norms  governing  family  rela- 
tions. Some  popular  writers  on  the  family  and 
on  aging  have  tended  to  emphasize  that  older 
persons  are  neglected  and  rejected  by  younger 
persons,  even  by  their  own  children.  Some  of 
these  critics  have  failed  to  realize  that  such 
neglect  may  often  be  the  result,  not  of  individual 
diffidence  or  uncharitableness,  but  of  pressures 
generated  by  the  social  structure  which  are  quite 
divorced  from  individual  motivations  and  desires. 

Our  first  objective  is  to  establish  the  extent  of 
acceptance  of  norms  pertaining  to  achievement, 
and  also  to  determine  whether  retirement  affects 
the  older  person's  perspective  on  these  norms. 
In  Table  1  we  have  listed  the  questionnaire  items 
which  pertain  to  achievement  and  mobility.  The 
first  item  poses  a  choice  of  college  versus  a  good 
job.  Education  is  recognized  as  being  one  of  the 
most  definite  and  most  utilized  means  to  advance 
in  the  American  scheme  of  things.  Yet,  in  many 
instances,  higher  education  means  physical  sepa- 
ration of  the  child  from  his  family,  and  in  those 
families  in  which  the  parents  have  not  attended 
college  there  is  a  definite  possibility  that  the  child's 
pursuit  of  higher  education  may  create  social 
barriers  between  parent  and  child,  The  answers 
to  this  question  indicate  the  way  in  which  older 
persons  accept  the  importance  of  higher  education 
for  advancing  oneself  in  the  American  system  of 
stratification;  for  almost  90  per  cent  of  these 
older  persons  say  they  would  prefer  that  their 
child,  upon  graduation  from  high  school,  should 
go  on  to  college  rather  than  take  a  good  job. 
When  older  persons  are  asked  to  choose  between 
social  mobility  and  having  their  children  stay 
close  to  their  family,  they  feel  very  definitely  that 
the  younger  person  should  follow  the  demands  of 
greater  career  opportunity.  Even  when  the  notion 
of  fairness  to  the  parents  is  introduced,  as  ex- 
emplified by  the  agree-disagree  item  "Children 
who  move  far  away  are  not  being  fair  to  their 
parents,"  older  persons  recognize  the  importance 
of  achievement.  Moreover,  they  deny  that  chil- 
dren who  are  mobile  lose  respect  for  them  or 
neglect  them.  Clearly,  older  persons  in  American 
society  recognize  the  necessity  and  the  importance 
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Table  1.     Achievement  Norms  According  to  Working  Status* 


Retired  (749  Cases) 


Working  (538  Cases) 


Percentages:        Who  Agree      Undecided        Who  Agree      Undecided 


General  Achievement 

1  would  prefer  my  child  graduating  from  high  school  to 

go  on  to  college  84  —  92  — 

In  choosing  their  life  work,  I  believe  it  is  most  impor- 
tant that  children  consider  getting  ahead  in  life  no 
matter  where  it  takes  them  77  —  82  — 

Children  should  not  allow  better  financial  opportunities 

elsewhere  to  take  them  away  from  their  parents  11  9  10  6 

Personal  Consequences  of  Mobility 

Children  who  move  far  away  are  not  being  fair  to  their 

parents  7  12  4  10 

When  children  move  away  they  get  different  ideas  and 

lose  respect  for  their  parents  9  12  7  10 

Children  who  move  up  in  the  world  tend  to  neglect  their 

parents  25  24  23  21 

Family  Solidarity  and  Mobility 

When  children  move  too  far  away  family  ties  become 

broken  25  15  25  14 

Children  should  not  allow  getting  ahead  in  the  world 

to  interfere  with  their  responsibilities  to  their  parents  51  12  53  12 

Getting  ahead  in  the  world  can  be  a  bad  thing  if  it 

keeps  your  family  from  being  close  47  14  47  13 

*  Married  and  living  with  spouse  only. 


of  physical  mobility  as  a  concomitant  of  occupa- 
tional mobility  in  the  American  system  of  norms 
and  values. 

They  do  recognize,  however,  that  there  may  be 
latent  adverse  consequences  in  terms  of  familial 
affection  and  solidarity  as  a  result  of  the  pursuit 
of  occupational  goals.  And  they  are  inclined  to 
point  out  that  achievement  norms  should  not  be 
followed  to  such  an  extent  that  rights 'and  duties 
pertaining  to  one's  family  are  completely  neg- 
lected. Thus,  we  note  that  they  tend  to  caution 
against  the  inordinate  pursuit  of  success  if  it 
means  that  ties  with  one's  closest  kinsmen  will 
be  attenuated  or  severed.  If  this  should  happen, 
older  parents  are  much  more  likely  to  take  a 
pessimistic  view  of  their  children's  pursuit  of  the 
American  goal  of  climbing  the  stratification  ladder. 
The  data  clearly  show  that  parents  in  the  Cornell 
study  realize  that  family  ties  may  be  weakened 
when  their  children  establish  their  own  homes  in 
a  distant  part  of  the  country.  But  it  should  be 
emphasized  again  that  the  overvrfielming  majority 
of  our  respondents  do  not  feel  that  children  are 
being  unfair  or  that  they  arc  likely  |o  lose  respect 
for  them  if  they  accept  oeciipatza«el  opportunities 


which  may  take  them  far  away  from  their  parental 
families. 

Here  we  find  another  set  of  data  verifying  a 
sociological  proposition  which  Stouffer  demon- 
strated with  college  students  —  namely,  that  in 
the  situation  in  which  there  is  conflict  over 
norms  there  is  usually  a  considerable  amount  of 
variability  from  the  norms.  A  society  must  have 
a  degree  of  institutional  flexibility  if  it  is  to 
function  as  a  social  system,  and  these  survey  data 
indicate  the  way  in  which  institutional  interrela- 
tions between  kinship  and  social  stratification 
insure  flexibility  in  American  society.  As  Stouffer 
has  said,  "For  it  may  be  the  very  existence  of 
some  flexibility  or  social  slippage  —  but  not  too 
much  —  which  makes  behavior  in  groups  pos- 
sible." (3) 

In  studying  the  impact  of  retirement  upon  fam- 
ily norms  and  relations,  we  should  point  out  that 
there  are  differences  in  the  way  in  which  achieve- 
ment norms  are  defined  by  persons  who  are  em- 
ployed aad  by  those  who  have  retired.  In  general, 
older  parents  who  are  gainfully  employed  are 
more  likely  to  define  norms  pertaining  to  mobility 
IB  a  favorable  way  than  are  persons  who  have 
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retired.  The  data  suggest  that  upon  retirement  the 
retiree  tends  to  place  less  importance  upon  his 
children's  ascent  in  the  occupational  sphere  than 
when  he  was  still  employed.  The  cessation  of 
work  by  the  retiree  and  the  resultant  lessening  of 
contact  with  the  world  of  industry  and  business 
undoubtedly  lowers  awareness  of  achievement, 
and  in  some  cases  the  fact  of  retirement  may 
create  feelings  of  disillusionment  about  status 
striving  in  a  particular  organization  which  may  be 
generalized  to  social  mobility  in  general.  Retire- 
ment may  also  tend  to  increase  the  feeling  for  the 
need  for  family  ties,  and  thus  one  might  expect  a 
slight  decrease  in  the  importance  attached  to 
achievement  norms  compared  to  those  concerned 
with  family  life.1  (4)  But  it  should  be  emphasized 
that,  despite  these  considerations,  retirees  recog- 
nize the  importance  of  achievement  norms  in  the 
American  occupational  and  stratification  systems 
and  they  do  not  consider  that  adherence  to  them 
automatically  impairs  family  relations. 

SOCIAL  MOBILITY  AND  FAMILY 
SOLIDARITY 

The  survey  data  have  clearly  demonstrated  that 
the  older  generation  accepts  the  norms  regarding 
achievement  orientation  in  American  society. 
One  might  wonder  how  their  children  have  fared 
in  the  struggle  to  succeed  and  get  ahead.  We 
asked  our  respondents  to  estimate  the  degree  of 
success  of  their  children  fay  having  them  answer 
the  question:  "Would  you  say  that  your  children 
have  been  more  successful  in  earning  a  living  and 
getting  ahead  in  life  than  you  have  been?'1  The 
majority  are  inclined  to  estimate  that  their  chil- 
dren have  been  more  successful  than  they  have 
been:  39  per  cent  say  that  all  their  children  have 
been  more  successful  than  they;  30  per  cent  report 
that  most  or  some  of  their  children  were  more 
successful;  and  31  per  cent  say  that  none  of 
their  children  were  as  successful  as  the  re- 
spondent. 

The  reader  might  ask  whether  there  is  a 
tendency  for  parents  to  overestimate  the  achieve- 
ments of  their  children.  Undoubtedly  parental 
pride  and  family  loyalty  may  tend  to  influence 
parents  to  overstate  somewhat  the  attainments  of 
their  children.  However,  we  believe  that  their  ap~ 

1  In  ike  present  article  it  is  not  possible  to  employ  a  longitudinal 
analysis  of  those  items  since  they  were  included  only  in  the 
t9S7  wave  of  the  study.  However,  we  plan  to  include  these 
items  In  the  next  and  last  wave  of  our  questionnaires,  and  we 
hope  it  will  be  possible  to  establish  by  longitudinal  analysis 
whether  the  inferences  made  on  the  basis  of  comparative  cross- 
sectional  analysis  axe  tenable. 


praisals  tend  to  be  quite  realistic  for,  when  we 
compare  the  categories  of  various  income  levels 
in  terms  of  how  the  respondents  answer  the 
above  question,  we  find  that  there  is  a  very 
definite  relationship  between  income  level  and 
whether  a  respondent  says  his  children  have 
been  more  successful.  For  example,  among  those 
persons  who  are  still  employed  and  whose  income 
is  greater  than  $600  a  month,  60  per  cent  say  that 
none  of  their  children  has  been  more  successful, 
as  compared  to  only  16  per  cent  among  those 
persons  who  earn  less  than  $200  per  month.  In 
other  words,  obviously  it  is  more  difficult  for  a 
child  to  be  more  successful  than  his  parent  if  the 
latter  earns  six  hundred  or  more  dollars  per  month 
as  compared  to  the  parent  who  earns  only  two 
hundred  dollars  a  month.  Thus  we  think  the 
question  is  realistic  and  useful  as  an  approximate 
classificatory  item. 

The  next  question  to  be  asked  is  whether 
upward  mobility  of  children  affects  the  relations 
between  the  generations.  Table  2  presents  a 
variety  of  questionnaire  items  which  indicate  that 
upward  mobility  does  not  adversely  affect  rela- 
tions between  parents  and  children.  The  data  are 
quite  consistent  in  showing  that  where  all  the 
children  have  been  more  successful  than  their 
parents,  they  are  more  likely  to  keep  in  close 
touch  with  their  parents  and  to  form  a  close-knit 
family  than  those  families  in  which  the  children 
have  been  less  successful  in  getting  ahead.  On 
items  pertaining  to  financial  aid,  as  one  might 
expect,  the  more  affluent  children  —  if  we  accept 
their  parents*  evaluation  —  are  more  likely  to 
offer  financial  aid  and  are  more  willing  to  make 
sacrifices  than  is  the  case  in  those  families  in 
which  the  offspring  are  not  as  affluent.  Even  in 
regard  to  respect  for  the  parents  we  find  that 
there  is  no  greater  likelihood  that  the  successful 
children  have  alienated  themselves  from  their 
parents  than  the  unsuccessful  children. 

These  findings  lead  us  to  question  the  proposi- 
tion that  social  class  mobility  may  adversely 
affect  family  cohesion  in  American  society.  At 
least  one  study  has  found  that  social  class  con- 
tinuity is  correlated  positively  with  various  forms 
of  family  adjustment  {!).  Obviously  further 
research  is  required.  One  might  speculate  that 
when  parents  identify  with  their  successful  chil- 
dren they  may  tend  unwittingly  to  overlook  any 
lack  of  filial  attention  and  contact.  Parents  are 
perhaps  more  willing  to  excuse  or  to  rationalize 
the  behavior  of  their  children  who  are  more  suc- 
cessful. They  might  reason  that  the  busy  pro- 
fessional or  business  man  could  not  see  or  visit 
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Table  2.     Differential  Success  of  Parents  and  Children  as  Related  to  Family  Relationships  and 

Solidarity* 

Number  of  children  who  have  been 

more  successful  in  earning  a  living 

and  getting  ahead  in  life: 


Ail 
(263) 

Most  or 
Some 
(184) 

None 
(157) 

See  children: 

Often 

78% 

74% 

75% 

Sometimes 

17 

17 

20 

Hardly  ever 

3 

5 

3 

Since  leaving  home,  children  in  close  contact: 

All 

94% 

77% 

84% 

Some 

4 

20 

13 

None 

2 

3 

3 

Children  with  families,  kept  in  close  contact: 

All 

93% 

77% 

85% 

Some 

0 

19 

12 

None 

1 

4 

3 

Form  close  family  group  with  children: 

Very  close 

79% 

67% 

73% 

Somewhat  close 

18 

27 

23 

Not  close 

3 

1 

4 

Children  offered  financial  help: 

All 

70% 

33% 

37% 

Some 

18 

44 

26 

None 

10 

23 

32 

Willingness  of  children  to  make  sacrifices: 

Very  willing 

72% 

58% 

64% 

Somewhat  willing 

23 

37 

32 

Not  willing 

2 

3 

2 

Children  have  less  respect  than  they  should  for  parents: 

Agree 

5% 

8% 

10% 

Disagree 

94 

91 

90 

Undecided 

1 

2 

— 

*  Table  presents  data  for  retired  persons  living  with  spouse  who  have  children. 
The  findings  are  identical  for  persons  who  are  still  employed. 
Percentages  may  not  equal  100  due  to  rounding  errors  or  small  percentage  of  no  answer  category. 


his  parents  as  frequently  as  those  children  who 
are  not  so  involved  in  important  affairs  con- 
cerned with  "getting  ahead."  We  might  speculate 
further  as  to  whether  there  tends  to  be  divergent 
perception  of  the  same  behavior,  depending  upon 
the  success  differential  which  separates  parent 
and  child.  Moreover,  since  the  basic  question 
which  we  used  to  index  differential  success  tends 
to  lump  all  the  children  together,  there  is  probably 
some  tendency  to  maximize  family  attainments. 
Subsequent  research  might  discover  whether 
there  is  differential  perception  of  the  success  of 
the  various  children  in  a  family,  and  if  this,  in 
turn,  affects  familial  relations  and  solidarity. 
There  is  impressionistic  evidence  that  parents 


have  favorites  among  their  children,  and  this 
undoubtedly  affects  the  way  in  which  the  parents 
evaluate  the  behavior  and  achievements  of  the 
various  children.  Research  can  throw  light  on  the 
nature  of  these  emotional  and  affectional  ties  of 
parent  and  child,  and  how  these  are  related  to 
more  sociological  considerations,  such  as  family 
cohesion. 

FAMILY  ASSISTANCE  PATTERNS 
IN  LATER  MATURITY 

Our  analysis  to  this  point  has  shown  that  older 
parents  recognize  the  importance  of  achievement 
norms  in  American  society  and  are  willing  to 
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accept  them  as  modifying  factors  in  their  relations 
with  their  children,  except  if  the  norms  make 
excessive  demands  or  if  the  children  make  an 
inordinate  attempt  to  fulfill  the  norms.  Another 
way  to  view  the  interrelationship  between  achieve- 
ment norms  and  familial  norms  is  by  analysis  of 
patterns  pertaining  to  family  assistance.  In  the 
typical  American  family,  the  children  follow  the 
neolocal  residence  pattern,  and  after  marriage 
establish  their  own  homes  separate  from  those  of 
their  parents.  This  usually  implies  a  considerable 
degree  of  independence  on  the  part  of  the  newly 
formed  family,  since  too  great  a  dependence  upon 
the  parents  may  be  viewed  as  incompetence  or 
failure.  Thus,  familial  assistance  tends  to  occur 
mainly  in  times  of  crisis,  such  as  when  illness 
occurs,  when  children  are  born,  or  when  a  death 
occurs  in  the  family.  On  the  other  hand,  responsi- 
bility of  children  for  their  parents  is  largely  con- 
fined to  that  period  of  old  age  when  the  parents 
are  either  too  impoverished  or  too  senile,  or 
unable  to  take  care  of  themselves.  It  seems  im- 
portant that  we  should  explore  the  way  in  which 
older  persons  view  the  norms  pertaining  to 
family  assistance,  for  here  again  there  is  a  point 
of  stress  as  a  result  of  competing  occupational  and 
family  expectations. 

Is  there  a  hierarchy  of  norms  pertaining  to 
family  assistance?  That  is,  do  older  persons  tend 
to  expect  that  children  have  a  greater  respon- 
sibility to  perform  some  duties  rather  than  others? 
Our  questionnaire  enables  us  to  answer  this 
question  if  we  analyze  several  items  which  were 
included  with  these  specific  queries  in  mind.  Our 
respondents  were  asked  to  answer  the  question, 
"When  children  grow  up  they  should  .  .  .** 
followed  by  a  check  list  which  included  the 
following  items:  help  their  parents,  visit  their 
parents  frequently,  write  their  parents  often,  ask 
their  parents  to  visit  them  often,  live  close  to 
parents,  and  take  care  of  their  parents  when  they 
are  ill.  The  responses  to  this  question  indicate 
that  older  persons  think  that  it  is  much  more 
important  for  children  to  maintain  affectional 
and  social  ties  than  to  help  them  in  a  material  way. 
We  find,  for  example,  that  for  every  two  people 
who  say  that  children  should  visit,  only  one  feels 
that  financial  help  for  older  parents  is  a  family 
obligation.  In  terms  of  the  hierarchy  of  norms 
for  grown-up  children,  we  find  that  visiting, 
writing,  asking  parents  to  visit,  taking  care  of 
parents  when  ill  are  much  higher  on  the  list  of 
duties  than  is  material  help. 

Another  item  in  our  questionnaire,  which  posed 
the  issue  in  sharper  terms  pertaining  to  financial 


assistance  versus  affection,  was:  "Some  people 
think  that  the  major  responsibility  children  have 
to  their  parents  is  financial;  others  feel  that  ties 
of  affection  are  more  important.  How  do  you 
feel?"  Examining  the  replies  to  this  question,  we 
find  that  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  re- 
spondents consider  financial  responsibilities  to  be 
the  more  important.  About  two-thirds  of  the 
respondents  maintain  that  affectional  ties  are 
paramount,  about  one-third  say  that  financial  and 
affectional  responsibilities  are  equally  important. 
When  we  examine  the  replies  to  this  question 
according  to  occupational  status  of  the  re- 
spondents, we  find  that  a  larger  percentage  of 
retired  persons  than  those  still  working  consider 
financial  obligations  to  be  more  important  for 
children  to  consider.  It  should  be  added  quickly 
that  a  very  substantial  majority  of  the  retirees 
do  stress  the  importance  of  affectional  ties  over 
a  financial  obligation.  Only  an  insignificant  per- 
centage placed  primary  emphasis  on  financial  help. 
When  we  cross-tabulate  the  working  status 
categories,  holding  level  of  income  constant,  as 
shown  in  Table  3,  we  find  that  the  original  rela- 
tionship still  holds:  for  every  income  level,  those 
persons  who  are  working  are  more  likely  to 
emphasize  affectional  ties  than  are  the  retirees. 
In  addition,  we  observe  that  at  the  highest  income 
level  the  difference  between  the  retirees  and  those 
still  working  is  greater  than  was  the  case  in  the 
original  relationship.  Moreover,  it  is  for  the 
highest  income  level  of  those  persons  who  are 
still  working  that  we  observe  the  greatest 
tendency  to  emphasize  affectional  responsibilities. 
The  data  show  that  among  both  the  retirees  and 
the  workers  there  tends  to  be  a  cumulative  effect, 
for  (with  one  exception)  there  is  a  gradual  and 
definite  rise  in  emphasis  upon  affectional  ties  as 
income  increases.  It  would  seem  that  as  financial 
need  decreases,  less  is  expected  of  children  in  a 
material  sense. 

CONGRUITY  OF  NORMS  AND  BEHAVIOR 

In  many  sociological  studies  the  analysis  of  the 
data  must  stop  with  the  analysis  of  norms  and  at- 
titudes because  information  is  not  available  on 
pertinent  behavioral  items.  In  this  study  we  were 
able  to  obtain  information  about  behavior  pat- 
terns pertaining  to  family  assistance  and  thus  it  is 
possible  to  study  the  ways  in  which  norms  and 
behavior  are  related  to  each  other. 

It  should  be  noted  that  we  are  utilizing  informa- 
tion about  the  behavior  of  children  as  reported  by 
their  parents.  Furthermore,  the  behavior  of  par- 
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Table  3.    Parental  Attitude  Regarding  Ties  of  Affection  Versus  Financial  Assistance  According  to  Occupational 

Status  and  Income  Level  of  Parents* 

Monthly  Income  Level 


Retired 

Working 

Less  than 
$150 
(116) 

$150- 
$200 

(159) 

$200- 
$300 
(268) 

More  than 
$300 
(182) 

Less  than 
$200 

(37) 

$200- 
$300 
(113) 

$300- 
$600 
(239) 

$600  Plus 
(146) 

Major  responsibility 
children  have  to 
their  parents  is: 
Financial  help 
Ties  of  affection 
Both  financial  help  and 
ties  of  affection  are 
equally  important 

3% 
53% 

36% 

6% 
56% 

38% 

2% 
66% 

32% 

1% 
61% 

38% 

5% 
59% 

35% 

3% 
69% 

27% 

72% 
28% 

1% 
83% 

16% 

*  Mates  living  with  spouse.    Percentages  may  not  add  up  to   100  because  of  rounding  errors  or  no  answer  category. 


ents  is  based  on  their  own  personal  reports.  How- 
ever, until  we  are  able  to  obtain  more  precise  in- 
formation based  upon  direct  observation,  the 
available  data  would  seem  to  be  a  reasonable  ap- 
proximation to  behavior  despite  its  limitations. 
We  should  also  point  out  that  in  order  to  simplify 
somewhat  the  presentation  of  the  data  we  shall 
limit  our  analysis  to  one  subgroup  of  the  study 
population,  namely  those  persons  who  are  retired 
and  living  with  a  spouse.  It  should  be  added, 
however,  that  the  data  are  practically  identical  for 
those  who  are  working  and  living  with  spouse. 

The  information  in  Table  4  shows  that  there  is 
a  high  degree  of  consistency  between  the  expecta- 
tions of  parents  and  what  their  children  do  in 
regard  to  family  assistance.  In  terms  of  social 
and  affectional  contacts,  the  behavior  of  the 
children  does  not  quite  approximate  the  norms 
held  by  their  parents.  And  on  several  items  per- 


taining to  financial  help,  the  children  of  these 
older  persons  do  not  quite  meet  the  norms.  How- 
ever, on  the  items  pertaining  to  taking  care  of 
parents  when  they  are  ill,  and  actually  living 
near  their  parents,  the  children's  behavior  exceeds 
parental  expectations.  These  data  suggest  very 
clearly  that  the  broad  pattern  of  generational  rela- 
tions, as  indexed  by  assistance,  approximates  the 
expectations  of  the  parents.2  We  are  not  so  naive 
as  to  contend  that  relations  in  these  families  — 
like  those  in  many  others  —  are  not  occasionally 
marked  by  parental  disappointment  because  of 
what  children  fail  to  do  or  because  of  what  they 
actually  do.  But  it  does  seem  worth  emphasizing 
that  the  picture  drawn  by  some  contemporary 

3  It  should  be  mentioned  that  Sussman's  study  of  97  middle-class 
New  Haven,  families  reports  quite  similar  findings  in  this  respect. 
His  data  show  very  clearly  that  affectional  and  economic  ties 
link  the  families  of  the  two  generations  together  (4,  p.  27). 


Table  4.    Congruiry  of  Family  Assistance  Norms  with  Reported  Behavior* 


Norms 


Behavior 


Percentage  Who  Say  Children  Should: 


Percentage  Who  Say  Children  Do: 


Visit  their  parents  frequently  84% 

After  leaving  home,  keep  in  close  contact  94% 
Even  when  children  have  families  of  their  own, 

they  should  keep  in  dose  contact  93% 

Take  care  of  their  parents  when  they  are  ill  60% 
If  parents  need  financial  assistance,  children 

should  be  expected  to  help 

{great  deal  —  5%       some  —  44%)  49% 

Help  their  parents  42% 

lave  dose  fay  15% 


Children  see  them  often  76% 
Since  leaving  home,  all  children  have  keep  in 

close  contact  86% 
All  children  who  have  families  have  kept  in 

close  contact  86% 

Help  when  someone  is  ill  80% 

Give  advice  on  business  or  money  matters  37% 

Give  financial  help  28% 

All  children  offered  financial  help  57% 
All  children  live  dose  enough  so  that  parents 

can  see  them  whenever  they  wont  to  50% 


*  Retired  motes  Hying  with  sposse  who  have  duktren  (743  coses). 
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students  of  the  American  family  —  i.e.,  that  it  is 
disorganized  and  disintegrating  —  certainly  needs 
modification  in  the  light  of  these  data.  Moreover, 
the  fundamental  assumption  that  there  is  wide 
separation  of  the  generations  as  a  result  of 
neolocal  residence  also  appears  worthy  of  further 
study. 

RECIPROCITY  OF  ASSISTANCE  PATTERNS 

Our  data  permit  us  to  analyze  another  aspect  of 
contemporary  family  relations  which  tends  to 
offer  additional  evidence  supporting  the  proposi- 
tion that  American  family  life  is  marked  hy  a 
higher  degree  of  familism  than  is  commonly 
thought.  We  presented  our  respondents  with  a 
check  list  of  ways  in  which  children  have  helped 
their  parents,  and  in  another  place  a  somewhat 
parallel  list  of  ways  in  which  the  parents  have 
helped  their  children.  Our  intention  was  to  ascer- 
tain the  direction  in  which  the  majority  of  family 
assistance  moves;  that  is,  do  older  parents  help 
children  more  than  the  children  help  them? 
Furthermore,  we  wanted  to  know  what  kinds  of 
assistance  move  in  either  direction.  A  compara- 
tive analysis  of  the  flow  of  family  assistance  can 
also  give  us  additional  insight  into  the  degree 
of  integration  of  the  family  in  later  maturity.  We 
assumed  that  a  mutual  interchange  of  assistance 
indexes  a  higher  degree  of  family  integration  than 
if  there  is  a  one-way  movement.  Our  focus  is  to 


determine  whether  children  help  their  parents 
more  in  later  maturity  than  the  parents  help  the 
children.  In  order  to  keep  the  tabular  materials 
within  manageable  limits,  we  shall  employ  only 
the  high  and  low  income  categories  for  each 
occupational  status. 

Turning  to  Table  5,  we  note  that  the  area  of 
help  in  which  both  parents  and  children  render 
each  other  the  greatest  amount  of  assistance  is  in 
taking  care  of  one  another  in  times  of  illness.  A 
slightly  larger  percentage  of  parents  give  such  aid 
than  receive  it  from  their  children.  Nevertheless, 
children  do  render  a  very  high  degree  of  assistance 
in  this  respect,  ranging  from  69  per  cent  on  the 
part  of  those  parents  who  have  high  incomes  to 
89  per  cent  of  those  with  low  incomes.  Financial 
help  and  business  advice  are  the  next  two  areas 
in  which  parents  help  children,  and  in  these  areas 
the  balance  of  aid  is  again  greater  in  the  direction 
of  helping  children. 

When  we  consider  that  parents  are,  in  general, 
at  the  stage  of  the  family  cycle  when  needs  are 
decreasing,  and  that  the  families  of  their  children 
are  in  an  expansionist  stage  when  needs  are  in- 
creasing, it  is  quite  understandable  that  a  larger 
proportion  of  parents  should  offer  financial  help 
than  do  their  children.  In  many  families,  parents 
are  able  to  help  financially  and  are  willing  to  do 
so,  but  the  norms  regarding  the  financial  in- 
dependence of  the  new  conjugal  family  probably 
reduce  the  amount  of  help  which  is  offered.  Some 


Table  5.     Reciprocity  of  Help  According  to  Occupational  Status  and  Income  Level 

of  Parents 


Retired 

Working 

Income  Level: 

Less  than 
$150(95} 

More  than 
$300(145) 

Less  than 
$200  (32) 

More  than 
$600(131) 

Help  WJien  Someone  Is  III 

Parents  Help  Children 

92% 

83% 

84% 

86% 

Children  Help  Parents 

89 

79 

75 

69 

Give  Financial  Hefp 

Parents  Help  Children 

60% 

64% 

53% 

78% 

Children  Help  Parents 

39 

20 

34 

21 

Give  Ac/vice  on  Business  or 

Money  Matters 

Parents  Help  Children 

52% 

60% 

50% 

66% 

Children  Help  Parents 

45 

34 

31 

24 

Give  Valuable  Gifts 

Parents  Help  Children 

22% 

31% 

19% 

36% 

Children  Help  Parents 

27 

19 

25 

18 

Frew  o*e  a  Home 

Parents  Help  Children 

29% 

14% 

9% 

13% 

Children  Help  Parents 

24 

6 

12 

9 

Baby-sitf  ing  and  Child  Care 

(on  part  of  parents] 

50% 

50% 

53% 

44% 
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parents,  for  example,  may  find  it  expedient  to 
offer  help  in  indirect  ways  through  gifts  of  large 
household  items,  because  there  is  the  possibility 
that  marital  discord  may  be  fostered  in  their 
children's  families,  particularly  the  families  of 
daughters,  if  parents  are  overly  generous.  The 
sons-in-law  may  interpret  excessive  financial  as- 
sistance as  a  reflection  upon  their  abilities  to  sup- 
port their  families.  It  appears  that  earlier  mar- 
riages, such  as  now  occur  among  some  college 
students,  may  change  the  ideas  of  middle-class 
families  where  this  situation  may  be  an  issue. 
Baby-sitting  and  child  care  are  obviously  one-way 
patterns  and  the  provision  of  a  home  by  either 
parents  or  children  is  a  very  atypical  form  of  help 
as  would  be  expected  in  accordance  with  the 
norms  emphasizing  neolocal  residence  and  sepa- 
rate households. 

When  we  examine  the  patterns  of  assistance  in 
terms  of  level  of  income,  a  very  interesting  rela- 
tionship appears.  As  the  income  level  of  the  par- 
ents rises,  these  persons  are  much  more  likely  to 
give  financial  assistance  to  their  children.  But  a 
compensating  pattern  seems  to  be  in  operation 
for  persons  on  lower  income  levels,  for  we  notice 
that  a  slightly  larger  percentage  of  lower-income- 
level  parents  are  likely  to  engage  in  activities 
which  do  not  require  a  direct  outlay  of  money. 
Consequently,  among  the  retired  parents,  we  note 
that  92  per  cent  of  the  low-income  as  compared 
to  83  per  cent  of  the  high-income  level  provide 
help  when  illness  occurs  in  the  family;  and  simi- 
larly, approximately  twice  the  percentage  of  the 
low-income  category  provide  a  home  for  their 
children  as  compared  to  the  high-income  category. 
The  pattern  is  not  quite  as  consistent  for  those 
who  are  still  working,  but  there  is  a  tendency  for 
a  higher  percentage  of  persons  of  high  income  to 
give  financial  help,  business  advice,  and  valuable 
gifts,  and  for  persons  with  a  low  income  to  baby- 
sit and  provide  child  care.  As  a  broad  generaliza- 
tion, the  data  suggest  that  as  the  financial  re- 
sources of  the  parents  increase  they  are  more 
likely  to  give  financial  aid  to  their  children.  More- 
over, the  opposite  trend  also  seems  to  hold:  when 
parents'  needs  are  greater,  the  children,  in  turn, 
tend  to  offer  more  in  the  way  of  material  as- 
sistance. Thus,  for  both  the  retired  and  for  those 
who  are  working  the  percentage  of  persons  who 
receive  gifts,  financial  aid,  or  business  advice 
from  their  children  is  greater  for  those  older 
parents  who  have  a  low  income  compared  to  those 
who  have  a  high  income.  Undoubtedly,  if  we 
were  able  to  determine  the  income  level  of  each 
of  the  children  —  and  then  analyze  the  patterns 


of  help  for  the  various  children  separately  — 
we  would  find  that  the  relationship  between 
parental  needs  and  filial  aid  would  be  much 
greater  than  is  shown  by  these  rather  gross 
statistical  correlations.  As  the  findings  of  studies 
which  are  now  being  planned  or  are  now  under 
way  become  available,  we  expect  that  more  pre- 
cise generalizations  regarding  family  help  patterns 
in  later  maturity  will  be  possible. 

It  is  possible  to  proceed  one  step  further  in  our 
analysis  of  help  patterns.  We  asked  our  respond- 
ents: "How  often  have  you  asked  your  children  to 
give  you  financial  help?*'  One  answer  category 
was:  "I  have  never  needed  financial  help."  We 
feel  that  the  responses  to  the  question  tend  to  be 
a  rather  realistic  appraisal  of  needs,  for  when  we 
examine  the  relationship  between  stated  needs 
and  level  of  income  we  find  a  very  definite  cor- 
relation. About  50  per  cent  of  the  lowest  income 
level  state  that  they  never  needed  financial  help 
as  compared  to  over  80  per  cent  of  the  highest 
income  category  who  claim  this  to  be  the  case. 
When  we  include  in  our  analysis  only  those  older 
persons  who  presumably  needed  help,  and  cross- 
tabulate  this  category  with  the  responses  to  the 
question:  "How  many  of  your  children  have 
offered  you  financial  help?'*,  we  find  that  there  is 
a  fairly  high  degree  of  correspondence  between 
presumed  need  and  help  offered  by  children. 

Turning  to  the  data  in  Table  6,  we  note  that 
among  the  retired  in  the  lowest  income  level 
almost  nine  out  of  ten  persons  say  that  their 
children  have  offered  financial  assistance  when  it 
was  needed;  and  that  in  general,  the  lower  the 
level  of  income  the  more  frequently  have  children 
offered  financial  assistance  to  their  parents.  As 
indexed  by  these  data,  it  would  seem  that  the 
children  of  our  respondents  are  quite  responsive 
to  the  needs  of  their  parents.  Indeed  the  picture 
drawn  of  a  neglected  older  generation  is  not  sub- 
stantiated. Moreover,  other  survey  data  are  con- 
sistent in  this  respect.  For  example,  almost  two- 
thirds  of  all  the  Cornell  respondents  who  have 
children  reported  that  their  children  are  "very 
willing"  to  make  sacrifices  for  them,  about  one- 
third  say  that  they  are  "somewhat  willing,"  and 
only  2  per  cent  are  "not  willing.'*  It  is  true  that 
answers  to  questions  of  this  kind  must  be  in- 
terpreted with  a  degree  of  caution,  for  parents 
may  be  inclined  to  see  the  more  favorable  side  of 
things.  But  the  magnitude  of  the  responses  is  so 
great  that  we  must  accept  the  fact  that  the  older 
parents  represented  in  this  study  population  have, 
in  this  respect,  quite  satisfactory  relations  with 
their  children. 
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Table  6.     Relationship  Between  Income  and  Children  Who  Offered  Help  for  Those 
Parents  Who  May  Have  Needed  Help 


Retired 

Monthly  income  Level 

Less  than 
$150 

(46) 

$150- 
$200 

(48) 

$200- 
$300 
(71) 

More  than 
$300 

(32) 

AH  or  Some  Children  Offered  Help 

87% 

75% 

84% 

66% 

Working 

Monthly  Income  Level 

Less  than 
$200 
(16) 

$200- 
$300 
(44) 

$300- 
$600 
(58) 

$600  Plus 
(18) 

Ali  or  Some  Children  Offered  Help 

75% 

89% 

83% 

61% 

SUMMARY 

In  this  paper  we  have  explored  some  areas  re- 
lated to  the  family  in  later  maturity.  Our  analysis 
of  around  1500  cases  has  indicated  that  there  is 
a  higher  degree  of  family  solidarity  as  measured 
by  our  indices  than  has  been  noted  by  other 
writers.  We  found  that  older  persons  accept  the 
importance  of  achievement  norms  for  their 
children,  although  they  are  aware  of  the  ways  in 
which  social  mobility  may  adversely  affect  family 
relations.  Retirees  tend  to  place  less  emphasis 
upon  status  striving  than  do  persons  who  are  still 
gainfully  employed.  The  data  also  suggest  that 
family  solidarity  is  not  adversely  affected  by 
social  mobility.  The  high  degree  of  family  co- 
hesion between  older  parents  and  their  children  is 
also  shown  by  the  fact  that  there  is  a  high  degree 
of  congruity  between  parental  expectations  for 
their  children  and  the  children's  behavior.  In  the 
minds  of  older  parents,  affectional  ties  are  more 
important  than  financial  assistance,  although,  as 
one  might  expect  in  view  of  their  greater  eco- 
nomic deprivation,  retirees  tend  to  stress  the 
importance  of  financial  assistance  more  than  older 
parents  who  are  still  working. 
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46  Social  Participation  of 
the  Aged  in  Different 
Cultures* 

Leo  William  Simmons 


The  number  of  older  people  in  the  population  is  in- 
creasing; the  new  sciences  of  gerontology  and  geri- 
atrics in  medicine  have  been  developed  to  further 
our  understanding  of  the  aged  and  to  discover  ways 
of  easing  their  adjustment  to  life  in  the  later  years. 
Because  of  the  paucity  of  data  on  this  period  of  the 
life  cycle,  the  general  ignorance  about  aging,  and 
the  growing  importance  of  the  aged  as  a  social 
group,  we  are  presenting  several  selections  related 
to  life  in  the  later  decades. 

Dr.  Simmons's  report  is  concerned  with  the  oppor- 
tunities for  successful  participation  by  the  aged  in 
different  cultures.  In  order  to  age  successfully  the 
individual  must  realize  that  this  period  requires  be- 
bavior,  attitudes,  and  values  somewhat  different 
from  those  of  mid-adulthood;  he  must  accept  a 
change  in  status  and  leam  behavior  appropriate  to 

*  Reprinted,  with  the  permission  of  the  author  and  the  publisher, 
from  The  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and 
Social  Science,  279  (1952),  pp.  43-51. 
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it.  He  should  also  learn  to  fit  into  the  social  system 
of  his  culture,  working  when  necessary  to  obtain 
an  adequate  social  policy  concerning  the  rights, 
privileges/  and  duties  of  the  aged. 

A  prominent  physician  recently  remarked  that 
pediatrics  is  essentially  a  medical  matter,  but  that 
geriatrics  is,  after  all,  a  sociological  problem. 
However  much  one  may  choose  to  qualify  such  a 
statement,  there  will  remain  some  pertinent  and 
provocative  truth  in  it;  for  in  the  course  of 
human  experience  it  is  apparent  that  the  initial 
priority  of  biological  forces  in  life  becomes  pro- 
foundly affected  by  the  super-imposed  sociological 
factors.  This  is  especially  true  with  respect  to 
aging,  and  provides  a  source  of  insight  both  into 
the  evolution  of  human  societies  capable  of  carry- 
ing large  numbers  of  old  people  and  also  into  the 
life  cycle  of  the  individuals  who  manage  to  reach 
and  to  face  a  ripe  old  age. 

SOCIAL  ASPECTS  OF  AGING 

The  farther  back  one  goes  into  primitive  and 
rudimentary  forms  of  association  the  fewer  old 
people  are  to  be  found,  and  those,  quite  generally, 
with  old  age  attributed  to  them  at  a  much  earlier 
chronological  date  than  in  advanced  societies.  It 
is  reported,  for  example,  that  the  Arawak  of 
British  Guiana,  under  native  conditions,  seldom 
attained  more  than  fifty  years.  "Between  the 
thirtieth  and  the  fortieth  years,  in  the  case  of 
men,  and  even  earlier  in  the  case  of  women,  the 
rest  of  the  body,  except  the  stomach,  shrinks,  the 
fat  disappears,  and  the  skin  hangs  in  hideous 
folds."  Arunta  women  of  Australia  were  regarded 
as  very  fortunate  if  they  reached  fifty,  and  it  is 
said  of  the  Bontok  Igorot  in  the  Philippines  that 
a  woman  reached  "her  prime15  at  twenty-three,  at 
thirty  she  was  "getting  old,"  before  forty-five  she 
was  "old,"  and  by  fifty,  if  she  was  so  fortunate  as 
to  see  fifty,  she  was  a  "mass  of  wrinkles  from 
foot  to  forehead."  Among  the  Bushmen  of  South 
Africa  it  is  reported  that  "really  old  people  are 
rare."  The  Creeks  of  North  America  had  a 
saying  that  parents  were  lucky  whenever  they 
lived  to  see  gray  hairs  on  the  heads  of  their 
children.1 

It  is  of  further  note  that  human  societies  met 
the  problems  of  a  fruitful  and  satisfying  old  age 
for  some  individuals  long  before  there  was  any 
opportunity  for  many  people  even  to  grow  old. 

*  Leo  W,  Simmons,  The  Role  of  the  Aged  in  Primitive  Societies 
(New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press,  1945),  p.  17.  Cites  original 
references. 


Indeed,  in  certain  quite  primitive  groups  the  aging 
years  of  life  have  been  actually  regarded  as  the 
best.  Probably  nowhere,  for  instance,  has  age 
been  viewed  in  a  more  favorable  light  or  ac- 
corded greater  homage  than  among  the  Palaung  of 
North  Burma,  who  attribute  their  longevity  to 
virtue  in  a  previous  existence.  In  anthropological 
perspective  it  is  literally  true  that  societies 
achieved  a  very  good  old  age  for  a  few  long 
before  there  could  be  any  substantial  age  at  all 
for  the  many.  But  modern  civilization  has  re- 
versed the  process  and  the  problems. 

Another  interesting  contrast  is  portrayed  in  the 
relative  uniformity  of  the  patterns  of  adjustment 
to  birth  and  childhood  and  the  very  much  greater 
diversity  of  socially  prescribed  ways  of  coping 
with  the  problems  of  age  and  death. 

Some  of  the  extremes  in  cultural  variations  with 
respect  to  aging  can  be  sketched  offhand:  Old  age 
has  been  said  to  begin  quite  early  or  rather  late 
in  life,  and  it  may  last  a  very  long  or  a  short  time. 
By  conventional  norms,  its  coming  may  be  re- 
sented and  discounted  or  welcomed  and  treasured. 
It  may  be  considered  an  idle  and  useless  period  in 
life  or  an  active  and  fruitful  one.  It  may  bring 
promotions  in  position  and  homage  or  demotions 
in  both.  It  may  be  expected  to  drag  itself  out  in 
dull,  tedious  boredom  or  to  go  by  quickly  with 
interest  and  zest.  Thus,  the  onset  of  aging  may 
be  viewed  as  a  curse  on  the  one  hand  or  as  a 
challenge  on  the  other.  But  most  peoples  meet  it 
somewhere  between  these  two  extremes. 

The  Liability  Phase 

A  stage  is  reached,  however,  in  the  experience 
of  aging  where  one  finds  almost  everywhere  a 
surprising  degree  of  uniformity  in  attitude  and 
social  response.  Although  there  is  a  wide  range 
of  socially  sanctioned  adaptations  in  different  so- 
cieties, a  point  comes  in  senescence  where  any 
fruitful  participation  is  regarded  as  past,  and  the 
incumbent  is  looked  upon  as  a  definite  liability. 
Senility  may  be  a  suitable  label  for  this  phase  of 
life;  but  it  is  not  entirely  apt  in  that  it  implies 
extreme  physical  weakness  and/or  mental  in- 
firmity, while  the  main  idea  conveyed  is  that  of 
being  regarded  by  members  of  the  group  as 
inconsequential  and  a  hopeless  burden.  This  is 
a  status  which  may  be  attained  under  various 
degrees  of  physical  and  mental  debility  in  dif- 
ferent societies.  Some  primitive  folk  use  a  term 
which  implies  "overaged,"  "useless,"  or  the 
"sleeping**  stage  in  life.  And  everywhere  for  the 
aged  in  this  state,  unless  death  provides  an  early 
release,  the  prospects  for  further  aging,  and  the 
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attitudes  toward  it,  tend  to  be  uniformly  dismal. 
Apparently  all  societies  differentiate  between  old 
age  in  general  and  this  pathetic  plight  in  which 
the  individual  is  regarded  merely  as  a  long- 
sufferer  and  a  social  obligation. 

Of  particular  pertinence  in  the  evolution  of  the 
social  dynamics  of  aging  is  the  observation  that 
the  overaged,  useless,  or  liability  phase  of  senes- 
cence actually  has  had  little  significance  for  the 
simple  societies  which  were  never  able  to  sustain 
more  than  a  few  really  old  people  anyway,  and 
those  under  conditions  in  which  the  very  helpless 
could  not  long  survive.  But  this  helpless  and 
hopeless  period  in  life  takes  on  paramount  im- 
portance in  our  modern  times  and  in  complex 
civilizations  which  are  so  successfully  solving 
the  physical  problems  of  a  potential  old  age  for 
the  multitudes.  When  we  envisage  the  possi- 
bilities of  sustaining  and  prolonging  life  far  into 
this  phase,  perhaps  even  with  eliminations  and 
substitutions  for  all  but  the  more  vital  organs  and 
elements  of  the  human  body,  the  emerging  prob- 
lems of  overaging  are  greatly  magnified.  If  we  add 
to  this  the  recognized  fact  that  the  "useless" 
period  in  life  is  socially  and  culturally  determined 
and  may  be  moved  up  as  well  as  pushed  back  in 
years,  the  potential  problems  of  anything  like  suc- 
cessful aging  become  staggering.  The  societal 
fates  can  become  most  unfortunate  for  aging  in 
our  times,  of  course,  if  so  many  old  people  are 
made  to  feel  useless  much  too  early  in  life  and 
find  the  twilight  years  empty,  lonely,  and  too 
long-lasting.  Thus  can  civilization  create  more 
problems  of  aging  than  it  has  yet  solved. 

INDIVIDUAL  INITIATIVE  IN  AGING 

We  have  stressed  the  conditioning  impact  of  so- 
ciety upon  the  experience  of  aging  in  general. 
But  this  is  not  the  whole  story.  The  initial  and 
basic  biological  forces  in  life  are  no  less  critically 
affected  by  sociological  factors  in  the  life  history 
of  every  person  who  lives  to  be  old.  Anyone's 
success  in  aging  will  depend  measurably  upon 
facing  up  to  these  factors  in  an  active  and  par- 
ticipating way.  And  while  society  sets  the  stage, 
sketches  out  the  plot  of  the  play,  and  provides 
the  conditions  for  more  or  less  successful  aging, 
the  initiative  must  spring  substantially  from  the 
individual.  And  where  many  fail,  some  will 
always  succeed. 

It  would  appear  that  any  sustaining  group  sup- 
port for  aging  comes  primarily  through  the 
adaptive  behavior  of  the  individual  to  group  life. 


There  are  tremendous  possibilities  for  a  ripe  and 
rewarding  old  age  in  some  societies,  but  only  in 
those  that  have  acquired  the  norms,  attitudes,  and 
patterns  of  reciprocal  response  between  youth 
and  age  which  provide  group  support,  and  then 
mainly  by  personal  participation  and  adaptation 
thereto.  Thus,  successful  aging  is  something  to 
be  achieved  both  by  society  and  by  the  individual. 
In  sum,  then,  the  opportunities  to  grow  old  and 
to  participate  effectively  in  group  life  stem  very 
largely  from  social  rather  than  innate  factors  and 
from  acquiring  individual  skill  and  initiative  in- 
stead of,  or  in  addition  to,  biological  endowments. 
These  same  opportunities  may  be  won  or  lost  by 
pressures  or  changes  in  the  social  milieu,  or  by 
the  apt  or  inept  attempts  at  adaptation  by  the 
particular  individual.  It  takes  the  two  parts, 
neatly  fitted,  to  make  for  wholesome  and  pro- 
longed participation.  The  secret  of  success  for 
anyone  facing  a  long  life,  therefore,  is  to  find  for 
himself  a  suitable  place  in  his  society  in  which  to 
age  with  grace  and  usefulness,  and  to  participate 
tactfully  and  fully  up  to  the  very  end  if  at  all 
possible. 

MANIPULATION  OF  DEPENDENCY 

It  is  perhaps  a  truism  that  everywhere  in  the 
human  cycle  life  begins  with  the  dependency  of 
the  young  on  those  who  are  older,  and  it  generally 
ends  with  the  dependency  of  the  old  on  those  who 
are  younger.  But  while  there  is  no  way  to  escape 
a  set  period  of  dependency  in  youth,  there  can  be 
much  or  little  dependency  in  old  age,  conditioned 
in  part  by  how  long  a  person  may  live  and  also 
by  how  well  he  is  able  to  participate  in  the  affairs 
of  the  group. 

It  is  also  easy  to  see  that  protective  care  is  more 
firmly  assured  for  dependency  at  the  beginning 
than  at  the  end  of  life.  Whatever  there  may  be 
of  a  protective  parental  "instinct'1  is  certainly  not 
matched  with  as  strong  filial  tendencies.  A  good 
old  age  for  almost  anyone  anywhere  depends  es- 
sentially upon  the  amount  of  persuasion  or  en- 
forcement which  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  young  and  the  strong  to  respect  and  provide 
for  the  interests  of  the  old  and  the  feeble  who  are 
no  longer  able  to  provide  for  themselves.  In 
personal  relationships  this  will  depend  largely,  as 
always,  upon  the  homage  which  can  be  inspired, 
the  contributions  which  still  can  be  made,  and  the 
rights  and  prerogatives  which  can  be  manipulated 
by  the  aged.  Even  in  the  most  favorable  societies 
for  aging,  it  is  stiE  mainly  up  to  the  old  to  elicit 
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and  secure  the  kind  of  respect  and  support  which 
the  culture  dictates  as  rightfully  due  them.  Any 
aging  that  is  worth  the  effort  is  rarely  a  passive 
and  withdrawing  role;  and  as  the  situation  be- 
comes more  desperate  the  interpersonal  relation- 
ships become  more  vital,  and  the  participation 
must  needs  remain  active  and  effective,  however 
veiled  and  subtle. 

Indeed,  the  degree  and  the  quality  of  the  partic- 
ipation may  constitute  the  measure  of  success  in 
aging  even  when  the  individual  is  finally  confined 
to  his  room  and  bed.  Anyone  observant  of  these 
last  days  and  years  of  aging  can  note  a  very  sig- 
nificant lapse  of  group  interest  and  supportive 
care  when  an  aged  sufferer  has  reached  a  state 
of  being  "comatose"  and  without  further  powers 
to  respond.  Perhaps  it  should  be  no  surprise  that 
success  here  correlates  so  closely  with  the  degree 
and  quality  of  sustained  participation.  It  would 
seem  that  just  to  remain  in  touch,  "gamy,"  and 
responsive  to  the  end  helps  out  in  aging,  at  least 
if  one  wishes  "to  make  it  good"  to  the  very  last. 

AREAS  AND  FORMS  OF  PARTICIPATION 

In  addition  to  ensuring  opportunities  for  lon- 
gevity, we  have  seen  that  society  provides  the 
framework  for  the  participation  of  at  least  some 
of  its  aging  members,  and  it  also  assigns,  as  well 
as  defines,  the  positions  and  functions  which  they 
are  to  perform.  In  relatively  simple  and  static 
societies  the  statuses  and  roles  of  participation 
are  sex  typed,  and  sometimes  aptitude  rated,  as 
well  as  age  graded.  Everyone  belonging  to  a  so- 
ciety of  this  kind  comes  to  know  approximately 
where  he  stands  and  how  he  may  participate  at 
a  particular  period  in  his  life  span,  and  this  is  es- 
pecially true  of  the  older  members  of  the  group. 
But  in  complex  and  fluid  social  systems  with  rapid 
change  and  recurrent  confusion  over  status  and 
role,  no  one's  position  is  so  well  fixed  —  least  of 
all  that  of  the  aging.  Thus,  a  general  principle  is 
that  in  the  long  and  steady  strides  of  a  social  or- 
der the  aged  find  themselves  fixed  and  favored  in 
position  and  performance;  but  when  conditions 
become  unstable  and  the  rate  of  change  reaches 
a  galloping  pace,  the  more  youthful  find  oppor- 
tunities in  their  favor  and  may  become  much 
earlier  seated  in  the  saddle* 

With  such  qualifications  regarding  social  change, 
it  is  reasonable  to  forecast,  roughly,  that  an  aging 
person's  opportunities  to  participate  successfully 
in  his  social  milieu  will  depend  largely  upon  the 
structure  and  the  development  of  such  major  so- 


cial institutions  as  the  economic  order,  the  forms 
of  family  life,  the  types  of  recreational  and  edu- 
cational facilities,  the  religio-magical  rites  and 
functions,  and  the  political  system.  Within  these 
five  institutional  configurations,  old  people  are 
found  participating  everywhere,  with  various  de- 
grees of  success,  in  at  least  the  following  five  dis- 
tinguishable forms  of  activity:  the  performance 
of  auxiliary  services,  the  pursuit  of  specialized 
skills,  the  exercise  of  established  rights  and  pre- 
rogatives, the  dispensation  of  knowledge  and  wis- 
dom in  decision-making,  and  the  administration 
of  rites  and  rituals  related  to  the  crises  and 
mysteries  of  life. 

AUXILIARY  SERVICES 

By  all  odds,  the  most  basic  and  widespread 
form  of  participation  for  aging  persons  with  wan- 
ing physical  powers  is  to  be  found  in  assisting 
others  with  economic  enterprises  and  household 
chores  —  essentially  simple  and  routine  work  with 
the  hands.  Indeed,  the  hands  of  the  aged,  as 
adaptive  and  surviving  organs  of  participation, 
grow  in  significance  along  with  the  years.  Every- 
where in  human  societies  the  aged  are  found  help- 
ing out  with  the  lighter  tasks  on  the  trail,  in  the 
field,  the  camp  site,  the  shop,  the  office,  and  the 
household,  and  at  almost  any  jobs  that  they  can 
find  to  do.  By  these  activities  they  retain  a  sense 
of  place  and  performance  in  the  group,  and  gain 
thereby  a  little  more  consideration  and  security. 

An  example  may  be  drawn  from  a  contempo- 
rary aboriginal  group,  the  Hopi  in  northeastern 
Arizona,  a  herding  and  farming  people. 

Old  men  among  the  Hopi  tend  their  /locks  until 
feeble  and  nearly  blind.  When  they  can  no  longer 
follow  the  herd,  they  work  on  in  their  fields  and 
orchards,  frequently  lying  down  on  the  ground  to 
Test.  They  also  make  shorter  and  shorter  trips  to 
gather  herbs,  roots,  and  fuel.  When  unable  to  go 
to  the  fields  any  longer  they  sit  in  the  house  or 
kiva  where  they  card  and  spin,  knit,  weave 
blankets,  carve  wood,  or  make  sandals.  Some 
continue  to  spin  when  they  are  blind  or  unable  to 
walk,  and  it  is  a  common  saying  that  "An  old  man 
can  spin  to  the  end  of  his  life."  Corn  shelling  is 
women's  work  but  men  will  do  it,  especially  in 
their  dotage.  Old  women  will  cultivate  their 
garden  patches  until  very  feeble  and  "carry  wood 
and  water  as  long  as  they  are  able  to  move  their 
legs."  They  prepare  milling  stones,  weave  bas- 
kets and  plaques  out  of  rabbit  weed,  make  pots 
and  bowls  from  clay,  grind  corn,  darn  old  clothes, 
care  for  children,  and  guard  the  house;  and  when 
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there  is  nothing  else  to  do,  they  will  sit  out  in  the 
sun  and  watch  the  drying  fruit.  The  old  fre- 
quently express  the  desire  to  '"keep  on  working" 
until  they  die.~ 

Although  opportunities  for  participation  differ 
greatly  under  various  social  systems,  they  have 
tended  to  increase  with  cultural  advances,  espe- 
cially up  to  and  including  agricultural  economies, 
and  have  proved  to  be  great  assets  to  the  aging. 
In  modern  industrialized  societies  the  opportuni- 
ties for  such  labor  of  the  hands  may  be  greatly 
multiplied,  but  the  competition  of  younger  per- 
sons for  the  same  tasks  may  simultaneously  be- 
come so  intensified  as  to  rule  out  any  extended 
participation  of  the  aged.  Therefore,  retirement 
from  even  the  simpler  tasks  may  come  earlier  and 
more  abruptly  for  the  aging.  It  is  not  enough  that 
there  are  a  multiplicity  of  these  tasks  for  aging 
hands;  the  continued  services  of  the  aged  must 
be  needed  and  appreciated  by  those  in  the  society 
who  are  in  a  position  to  make  the  decisions. 

It  is  also  true  that  such  labors  of  necessity 
often  ensure  little  more  than  a  bare  subsistence, 
for  the  menial  and  humdrum  tasks  which  not  in- 
frequently fall  to  the  lot  of  old  people  may  some- 
times become  little  more  than  demotions  into 
drudgery,  and  they  can  constitute  something  like 
the  last  feeble  attempts  at  participation  and  sur- 
vival. A  satisfactory  relationship  for  the  aged 
generally  requires  additional  and  more  effective 
adjustments. 

SPECIALIZED  SKILLS 

In  most  societies,  however  primitive,  the  more 
gifted  and  diligent  among  the  aged  generally  pos- 
sess some  expert  skills  which  enable  them  to 
monopolize,  or  at  least  to  supervise,  certain  spe- 
cialized tasks  or  functions.  Not  infrequently, 
they  are  experts  ill  the  arts  and  crafts,  such  as 
pottery*  basketry,  housebuilding,  boat  construc- 
tion, metal  work,  and  the  manufacture  of  cloth- 
ing, tools,  weapons,  and  other  implements.  They 
may  also  excel  in  the  decorative  arts,  Moreover, 
they  are  often  in  demand  as  directors  of  hazard- 
ous projects,  of  complicated  techniques  and  pro- 
cedures, and  as  specialists  in  the  performance  of 
such  persona!  services  as  operations  to  enhance 
physical  charm  or  the  treatment  and  relief  of 
physical  ailments.  In  the  course  of  a  long  lif e  they 
can  and  do  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to 
acquire  superiority  in  practical  and  esthetic  skills 

*Leo  W.  Simmons,  "Attitudes  Toward  Aging  and  the  Aged: 
Primitive  Societies/1  Journal  of  Gerontology,  Vol.  L  (Jan.  1946), 
p.  79. 


that  stand  them  in  good  stead  during  the  years  of 
declining  physical  prowess. 

But  again,  in  our  complex  civilization,  where 
the  range  and  the  number  of  specialities  are  so 
vastly  magnified,  the  aging  really  find  fewer  op- 
portunities to  compete  successfully  with  more 
youthful  experts.  Indeed,  except  for  a  very  few 
highly  gifted  persons,  the  organization  and  the  pro- 
fessionalization  of  the  specialties  have  reached 
such  high  development,  and  the  training  of  youth 
in  these  skills  is  accomplished  so  early  in  life, 
that  a  capable  young  person  may  reasonably  ex- 
pect to  overtake  or  surpass  a  parent  or  grand- 
parent long  before  he  himself  begins  to  age. 

Probably  never  in  the  history  of  man  have  the 
skills  of  the  aged  become  so  effectively  shelved 
by  the  trained  aptitudes  of  youth.  Unless  the  aged 
are  very  gifted,  their  chances  now  for  prolonged 
participation,  except  as  a  pastime,  are  better  in 
the  esoteric  or  "fringe"  specialties,  where  com- 
petition is  light,  than  in  the  skills  which  are  in 
common  demand.  Relatively  few  really  old 
people  are  regarded  as  indispensable  any  more 
because  of  their  specialized  capabilities.  And 
perhaps  it  is  chiefly  this  fact  that  calls  for  and 
justifies  in  our  culture  the  rise  of  the  modern 
hobby  interests,  which  provide  at  best  a  kind  of 
playful  participation. 

RIGHTS  AND  PREROGATIVES 

One  of  the  most  important  areas  for  prolonged 
and  effective  participation  is  in  the  exercise  of 
rights  and  prerogatives.  Long  lives  have  afforded 
the  aged  ample  opportunities  to  fix  their  claims  in 
close  accord  with  the  cultural  codes;  and  as  their 
days  shorten  and  their  physical  powers  wane, 
these  established  prerogatives  become  for  them 
like  long  arms  for  extended  participation  in  the 
daily  affairs  of  life.  In  many  societies  the  effects 
of  these  prerogatives  are  felt  long  after  death  has 
claimed  their  possessors,  as,  for  example,  in  the 
last  testaments  respecting  property  and  in  the  late 
admonitions  of  departing  patriarchs. 

Property  rights  are  excellent  examples  of  these 
prerogatives.  They  are  among  the  most  flexible, 
impersonal,  and  effective  means  of  obligating 
others  to  do  one's  biddings.  Generally,  where 
such  rights  are  firmly  entrenched  in  a  society, 
they  enable  the  possessors  to  accumulate  and  to 
store  up  credits  against  the  hard  days  ahead;  and 
since  the  enforcement  of  property  rights  rests 
upon  the  social  codes  and  the  surveillance  of  ap- 
pointed agents,  empowered  with  group  sanctions, 
all  that  an  aging  possessor  needs  to  do  is  to  meet 
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the  terms  of  the  code.  He  does  not  have  to  de- 
fend these  rights  by  his  own  strength.  Thus  with 
a  backlog  or  a  bank  roll  of  established  claims,  he 
is  in  a  position  to  manipulate  other  people  into 
obeying  his  orders  long  after  he  is  too  feeble  to 
do  much  himself.  It  is  certainly  true  that  wher- 
ever these  rights  are  well  developed  in  a  society, 
there  is  a  marked  difference  in  the  participation 
of  aging  persons  with  and  without  property.  In- 
deed, few  contrasts  are  more  pronounced  in  the 
status  and  role  of  the  aged. 

In  an  over-all  survey,  it  would  appear  that  prop- 
erty rights  as  a  means  of  participation  by  aging 
persons  had  a  very  simple  beginning  and  have  in- 
creased in  importance  with  the  development  of 
more  complex  social  systems  and  advanced  cul- 
tures. Of  course,  wherever  the  existing  property 
of  a  group  becomes  concentrated  in  the  hands  of 
a  very  small  proportion  of  the  population,  its  ef- 
fectiveness as  a  means  of  participation  for  the 
majority  of  the  aged  is  greatly  diminished.  Under 
such  circumstances  it  is  possible  for  large  num- 
bers of  old  people  to  become  very  dependent  in 
a  land  of  plenty. 

Another  way  in  which  the  aging  may  exercise 
their  rights  and  prerogatives  to  very  good  effect 
is  in  family  relationships.  Within  the  ties  of  kith 
and  kin,  the  obligations  of  youth  to  age  are  so 
nearly  universal  that  they  cut  across  most  cul- 
tural traits  and  trends  and  are  not  greatly  hin- 
dered by  varied  combinations  of  them.  Not 
infrequently  aging  persons  manipulate  such  bonds 
to  great  advantage,  finding  in  these  relationships 
opportunities  for  participation  which  reach  far 
into  senility  and  sometimes  past  it,  as  by  the  last 
wishes  and  testaments. 

One  means  by  which  the  aging  hold  onto  effec- 
tive family  ties  is  by  marriage  to  younger  mates 
—  a  rather  widespread  practice,  especially  among 
men.  Aged  women  who  wish  to  extend  their  in- 
fluence through  family  life  often  find  themselves 
unable  to  marry  younger  men,  but  in  some  so- 
cieties they  encourage  their  husbands  to  take 
younger  spouses  whom  they  may  be  able  to 
manage. 

But  a  more  extensive  right  than  marriage  is  the 
rank  and  authority  which  aging  persons  hold  in 
the  family,  and  these  powers  and  vested  interests 
often  affect  a  wide  circle  of  relatives,  A  relation- 
ship of  special  interest  here  is  the  close  associa- 
tion of  the  old  with  the  very  young.  Frequently 
they  are  left  together  while  the  able-bodied  of 
both  sexes  go  forth  to  secure  the  family  fare. 
These  older  people  protect  and  instruct  the  chil- 
dren, who,  in  turn,  are  as  "eyes,  ears,  hands,  and 


feet"  to  their  enfeebled  old  friends.  In  a  social 
sense,  the  aged  thus  return  to  childhood,  finding 
therein  a  useful  occupation  and  an  active  interest 
for  the  long,  dull  days  of  their  dotage. 

But  as  the  old  people  suffer  increasing  loss  of 
both  physical  and  mental  powers,  without  pros- 
pects of  regaining  them,  they  differ  significantly 
from  the  young,  the  sick,  and  the  temporarily  dis- 
abled. They  have  to  retreat  permanently  from  the 
rigors  of  life  and  seek  their  refuge  in  the  bosom 
of  the  family,  there  to  take  up  a  kind  of  last  stand 
and  to  rely  more  and  more  upon  their  kinsmen. 
Such  a  retreat  to  domestic  shelter,  however,  does 
not  imply  a  passive  existence.  Success  up  to  the 
end  requires  that  participation  continue,  however 
restrained  and  subtle  it  may  become. 

KNOWLEDGE  AND  WISDOM 

In  primitive  societies  an  aged  man  or  woman 
has  a  distinct  advantage  in  knowledge,  wisdom, 
and  good  judgment  in  decision-making.  Without 
written  records,  where  all  that  is  known  must  be 
retained  by  memory,  old  people  are  repositories 
of  valuable  information  and  are  in  a  favored  posi- 
tion to  make  seasoned  judgments.  Such  powers 
accumulate  with  age,  and  outlast  physical  stamina. 
The  possessors  of  these  qualifications  are  in  con- 
stant demand  for  imparting  general  information, 
interpreting  strange  and  mysterious  phenomena, 
pronouncing  upon  ethical  standards,  diagnosing 
personal  ailments,  and  providing  comfort  and 
guidance  to  the  distraught  and  bereaved.  Seers, 
magicians,  medicine  men,  and  priests  are  fre- 
quently old  people.  They  serve  as  mediators  be- 
tween man  and  the  great  unknown,  the  imaginary 
environment  which  is  believed  to  be  peopled  with 
unfriendly  spirits  and  devils  as  well  as  benevolent 
beings  and  gods.  When  faced  with  common  per- 
plexities and  personal  crises  of  every  kind,  primi- 
tive people  generally  turn  to  their  "old  wise  ones" 
for  help  and  counsel;  and  the  aging  individual 
with  enough  experience,  insight,  and  gumption  to 
suggest  or  do  something,  or  even  make  it  appear 
that  something  can  be  done  in  the  hour  of  human 
need,  usually  reaps  a  reward.  The  Hebrew  axiom 
that  "with  the  ancient  is  wisdom;  and  in  length 
of  days  understanding"  is  practically  universal 
among  primitive  peoples. 

Political,  judicial,  and  civil  preferments  and 
positions  are  often,  also,  the  normal  outcome  of 
such  personal  growth  in  the  lifetime  acquirements 
of  knowledge,  wisdom,  and  sound  judgment.  The 
titles  and  often  the  offices  tend  to  be  lifelong.  Old 
men  may  serve  long  and  well  as  lawmakers, 
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judges,  and  administrators  of  justice.  Moreover, 
as  leaders  in  exclusive  societies  and  in  initiatory 
rites,  the  aging  quite  generally  exercise  the 
poxvers  of  discrimination  and  receive  considerable 
deference. 

Positions  of  influence  in  decision-making,  which 
depend  little  upon  the  manipulation  of  things  and 
greatly  upon  the  manipulation  of  people,  consti- 
tute perhaps  the  peak  of  power  in  participation. 
Thus  the  influence  gained  from  the  strain  and 
toil  of  physical  activity  rarely  matches  the  power 
exercised  hy  knowledge,  wisdom,  and  skill  in  so- 
cial relationships.  In  other  words,  it  is  the  exer- 
cise of  brain  more  than  brawn,  of  wits  more  than 
works,  that  sets  and  maintains  the  highest  levels 
of  participation  fay  old  people. 

In  old  age,  such  opportunities  and  powers  ap- 
pear to  depend  mainly  on  three  factors:  individual 
ability  and  initiative,  sex,  and  a  favorable  combi- 
nation of  social  and  cultural  conditions.  Age 
alone  rarely  qualifies  one  here.  There  must  also 
be  individual  ability,  and  growth  in  experience, 
wit,  and  tact.  Even  then,  however,  a  point  is 
reached  in  aging  where  these  may  disappear. 

RITES  AND  RITUALS 

Aging  persons  with  special  qualifications  in 
knowledge,  wisdom,  and  experience  also  find 
many  opportunities  to  exercise  their  influence  in 
the  more  formalized  ceremonies,  magical  rites, 
and  religious  practices.  They  often  become  the 
officiating  agents  in  the  critical  events  of  the  life 
cycle,  such  as  childbirth,  child  naming,  initiations, 
weddings,  funerals,  and  memorial  ceremonies. 

There  is  usually  an  element  of  mystery  and 
chance  associated  with  these  emergencies  and 
critical  events  of  life.  It  is  generally  believed  that 
it  is  not  always  strength  or  brawn  or  practical 
work  that  staves  off  bad  luck,  that  wins  the 
maiden's  hand,  that  brings  children  to  bless  a 
family,  that  drives  out  or  heals  disease,  that  con- 
trols the  weather,  divines  omens,  casts  out  evil 
influences,  and  placates  angry  gods.  It  is  a  special 
power,  strange,  mysterious,  often  ritualistic,  and 
most  potent,  as  well  as  safest,  when  guided  by 
the  wisdom  and  experience  of  the  aged  and  wise 
ones. 

Here,  also,  the  aged  possess  a  further  ad- 
vantage, for  should  a  charm  or  rite  or  ceremony 
miscarry,  they  can  with  their  superior  knowledge 
and  experience  explain  away  the  failure*  They  can 
confidently  affirm  in  the  face  of  mischance  that 
had  it  not  been  for  the  additional  rite  of  perform- 
ance, matters  could  have  turned  out  far  worse. 


Thus  in  many  societies  the  wise  old  people  are 
able  to  serve  on  into  their  late  years  by  a  rituali- 
zation  of  their  experience  of  the  past,  by  temper- 
ing the  ill  luck  of  the  present,  and  by  cushioning 
the  hard  fate  of  the  future  —  and  this  is  often  an 
indispensable  contribution  to  the  younger  mem- 
bers of  the  group. 

DISCUSSION 

This  summary  exploration  of  attitudes  toward 
the  participation  of  aging  persons  in  the  affairs  of 
life  reinforces  the  idea  recurring  from  varied  ap- 
proaches, namely,  that  while  modern  civilization 
has  greatly  progressed  in  the  promise  of  longer 
life  for  larger  proportions  of  the  population,  it  has 
disrupted  many  of  the  time-tested  adaptations  of 
the  aged,  and  perhaps  even  regressed  in  its  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  of  successful  aging.  Probably 
the  most  important  lesson  to  gain  from  a  broad 
coverage  of  different  peoples  is  that  the  basic 
qualities  of  successful  aging  rests,  after  all,  upon 
the  capacity  of  individuals  to  fit  well  into  the  so- 
cial framework  of  their  own  times,  to  win  their 
rights  to  prolonged  participation  and  recognition, 
and  to  know  when  they  are  through.  Apparently 
there  are  no  equally  successful  substitutes  for 
this,  the  functional  rights  and  the  appropriate 
behavior  in  aging. 

There  are  grounds  to  believe  that  while  we  have 
made  much  ado  over  the  discovery  of  adolescence 
as  a  unique  stage  in  life  experiences,  and  recog- 
nized it  as  quite  different  from  adulthood,  we  are 
continuing  —  mistakenly  —  to  regard  aging  as  lit- 
tle more  than  a  somewhat  discredited  extension 
of  mid-adulthood.  This  conception  of  old  age 
as  a  hangover  of  mid-life  implies  a  pattern  of  ad- 
justment which  may  be  characterized  as  holding 
on  and/or  trying  to  beat  a  slow  and  often  resent- 
ful retreat  from  the  norms  and  standards  of  mid- 
life,  rather  than  a  challenge  for  a  different  kind  of 
life  with  new  horizons.  A  "holding-the-line"  pat- 
tern, while  good  strategy  for  some,  may  be  much 
less  than  the  best  course  of  adjustment  for  others, 
especially  for  those  who  are  still  forward-looking, 
capable,  and  resourceful. 

There  are  some  quite  justifiable  reasons  to  as- 
sume that  a  shift  from  mid-life  to  old  age  can  be 
as  significant  a -change  as  that  from  adolescence 
to  adulthood,  and  the  range  of  variations  in  the 
successful  fruition  of  life  in  old  age  may  really  be 
much  wider  than  it  is  for  youth.  We  may  find  it 
very  profitable,  in  short,  to  explore  the  possibili- 
ties inherent  in  the  idea  that  old  age  in  our  mod- 
em civilization  constitutes  what  may  be  quite 
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properly  regarded  as  a  new  lease  on  life  which, 
in  optimum  fulfillment,  calls  for  new  ways  of 
living,  ways  possibly  as  different  from  those  of 
mid-life  as  adolescence  is  from  adulthood. 

We  are  accustomed  to  hear  a  great  deal  about 
the  problems,  and  little  about  the  opportunities,  of 
old  age,  almost  as  if  aging  were  to  be  regarded  as 
a  curse,  after  all  our  efforts  to  attain  it.  We  often 
seem  to  forget  that  the  prospect  that  so  many  of 
us  will  reach  old  age  is  a  most  remarkable  achieve- 
ment and  known  only  to  recent  times.  Likewise, 


we  stress  what  society  may  do  for  the  aged, 
stead  of  what  the  aged  may  discover  in  thei 
selves  and  for  the  rest  of  society.  We  need  to 
heed  the  principle  that  people  have  aged  most 
successfully  when  they  have  discovered  or  cre- 
ated for  themselves  effective  positions  and  roles 
in  the  very  societies  of  which  they  are  a  part.  It 
is  possible  that  these  potentialities  wait  to  be  re- 
discovered, developed,  and  refitted  into  our  own 
times.  This  may,  indeed,  be  an  old  frontier  that 
calls  for  new  pioneering. 


CHAPTER  TEN 


Family  Problems 


A  set  of  volumes  could  be  written  on  family  problems,  in  which  each  problem 
could  be  viewed  as  affecting  the  maintenance  and  stability  of  the  family  over  time. 
This  chapter  presents  some  of  the  more  coherent  explanations  concerning  cohe- 
siveness  and  dissolution  of  marriage  and  the  family,  conceptualizes  stress  and  its 
implications  for  family  functioning,  and  expounds  the  bases  for  mental  health 
within  the  family. 


47      Marital  Cohesiveness 
and  Dissolution:  An 
Integrative  Review*^ 

George  Levinger 


In  this  paper  Professor  Levinger  has  made  a  marked 
contribution  to  our  thinking  about  marital  relation- 
ships. After  reviewing  the  empirical  research  on 
marital  relationships,  he  finds  that  most  of  the  inves- 
tigators in  these  studies  fail  to  use  an  overall  theoret- 
ical framework  in  conceptualizing  their  problems  or 
In  analyzing  their  data.  His  position  is  that  marital 
cohesion  and  dissolution  are  specific  cases  of  more 
genera]  processes  of  group  behavior.  In  a  very  use- 
ful way  he  uses  field  theory  developed  by  Kurt  Lewin 
in  which  the  major  postulates  are  the  powers  of  at- 
traction between  individuals,  the  strength  of  the 
barriers  against  dissolution  of  a  relationship,  and 

*  Reprinted*  with  the  permission  of  the  author  and  the  publisher, 
from  the  Journal  of  Marriage  and  the  Family,  27  (1965),  pp.  l&- 
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attractions  outside  the  group  relationship  which  may 
influence  dissolution.  He  hinges  the  large  variety  of 
empirical  findings,  and  then  asks  a  number  of  im- 
portant questions  about  using  this  framework  in  un- 
derstanding and  analyzing  marital  relationships. 

What  makes  a  marriage  "stick"?  And  what 
breaks  it  apart?  Such  questions  have  answers, 
but  the  answers  do  not  yet  rest  on  an  explicit 
theoretical  base.  There  is  an  abundance  of  de- 
scriptive findings  and  of  empirical  generalizations, 
but  as  yet  a  scarcity  of  conceptual  construc- 
tion.1 

Consider  the  following  instance.  In  a  review  of 
"willed  departures"  in  marriage,  Goode2  has  sum- 
marized a  number  of  variables  related  to  divorce 
proneness  "which  seem  to  be  based  on  good  evi- 
dence": urban  background,  marriage  at  very 
young  ages,  short  acquaintanceship  before  mar- 
riage, short  or  no  engagement,  marital  unhappiness 
of  parents,  ncmattendance  at  church,  mixed  re- 
ligious faith,  disapproval  by  kin  and  friends  of  the 
marriage,  dissimilarity  of  background,  and  differ- 
ent definitions  by  spouses  of  their  mutual  roles. 
Goode  also  notes  that  husband's  occupation  and 
income  are  inversely  related  to  divorce  prone- 
ness.3  Other  writers  have  shown  associations  be- 

1  This  state  of  affairs  has  not  been  uncommon  in  other  areas  of 
sociological  investigation.    See  Hans  L.  Zetterberg,  On  Theory 
and  Verification  in  Sociology,  Totowa,  N.J.:  Bedzninster,  1963. 
*  William  J.  Goode,  "Family  Disorganization,"  In  Contemporary 
Social  Problems,  ed.  by  Robert  K.  Merton  and  Robert  A.  Nisbet, 
New  York:  Harconrt,  Brace,  1981,  p.  425. 
« Ibid.,  pp.  417-418, 
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tween  divorce  proneness  and  childlessness,4  low 
conventionality,5  disjunctive  affiliation  networks,6 
and  a  series  of  other  factors.7 

It  seems  reasonable  to  seek  a  common  con- 
ceptual base  that  will  assist  in  explaining  those 
findings.  This  paper  presents  such  a  conceptual 
frame,  in  which  marriage  is  conceived  as  a  special 
case  of  all  two-person  relationships.  Marital  co- 
hesiveness  becomes  a  special  case  of  group  co- 
hesiveness  in  general.  The  findings  from  some 
major  studies  of  divorce  and  of  marital  adjust- 
ment are  interpreted  according  to  this  framework. 

COHESIVENESS  IN  MARRIAGE 

The  marriage  pair  is  a  two-person  group.  It 
follows,  then,  that  marital  cohesiveness  is  analo- 
gous to  group  cohesiveness  and  can  be  defined 
accordingly.  Group  cohesiveness  is  "the  total  field 
of  forces  which  act  on  members  to  remain  in  the 
group."8  Inducements  to  remain  in  any  group  in- 
clude the  attractiveness  of  the  group  itself  and 
the  strength  of  the  restraints  against  leaving  it; 
inducements  to  leave  a  group  include  the  at- 
tractiveness of  alternative  relationships  and  the 
restraints  against  breaking  up  such  existing  re- 
lationships. Thus  the  strength  of  the  marital  rela- 
tionship would  be  a  direct  function  of  the 
attractions  within  and  barriers  around  the  mar- 
riage, and  an  inverse  function  of  such  attractions 
and  barriers  from  other  relationships. 

In  marriage,  a  spouse  is  attracted  to  his  mate 
because  of  her  intrinsic  worth,  her  love,  her 
charm,  her  ability  to  please  his  wants,  or  perhaps 
because  she  gains  him  external  prestige  or  will 
further  extrinsic  goals.  Barriers  against  a  breakup 
emanate  from  other  sources:  the  emotional,  re- 
ligious, and  moral  commitments  that  a  partner 
feels  toward  his  marriage  or  toward  his  children; 
the  external  pressures  of  kin  and  community,  of 
the  law,  the  church,  and  other  associational  mem- 
berships. 

*  Paul  H.  Jacobson,  "Differentials  in  Divorce  by  Duration  of  Mar- 
riage and  Size  of  Family/*  American  Sociological  Review,  15 
(April  1950),  pp.  235-244. 

6  Harvey  J.  Locke,  Predicting  Adjustment  in  Marriage,  New 
York:  Holt,  1951,  pp.  236-243. 

*  Charles   Ackerman,    "Affiliations:  Structural  Determinants   ol 
Differential  Divorce  Rates/*  American  Journal  of  Sociology,  $9 
Quly  1963),  pp.  13-20. 

'See  also  William  J.  Goode,  After  Divorce,  Glencoe,  Hi:  Free 
Press,  1956;  Paul  C.  Click,  American  Families,  New  York:  John 
WUey,  1957;  Hugh  Carter  and  Alexander  Hateris,  "Treads  in 
Divorce  and  Family  Disruption/*  HBW  Indicators  (September 
1963),  pp,  v-xiv. 

8  Leon  Festinger,  Stanley  Schadrter,  and  Kurt  Back,  Social  Pres- 
sures in  Informal  Groups,  New  York:  Harper,  1950,  p.  Ifa 


Thus  marital  strength  is  a  function  of  bars  as 
well  as  bonds.  Yet  the  strength  of  barriers  mat- 
ters little  if  the  partners'  attraction  is  high  enough. 
In  many  marriages,  the  barriers  have  trivial  im- 
portance. The  spouses'  close  attachment  pre- 
cludes that  either  one  would  seriously  consider 
breaking  the  relationship. 

In  other  marriages,  though,  barriers  have  crucial 
importance.  In  the  absence  of  positive  feelings, 
they  maintain  outward  signs  of  marital  together- 
ness. Goode  has  called  the  latter  case  an  "empty 
shell"  marriage: 

.  .  .  The  atmosphere  is  without  laughter  or  fun, 
and  a  sullen  gloom  pervades  the  household. 
Members  do  not  discuss  their  problems  or  ex- 
periences with  each  other,  and  communication  is 
kept  to  a  minimum.  .  .  .  Their  rationalization  for 
avoiding  a  divorce  is,  on  the  part  of  one  or  both, 
"sacrifice  for  the  children,"  "neighborhood  re- 
spectability," and  a  religious  conviction  that  di- 
vorce is  morally  wrong.  .  .  .  The  hostility  in  such 
a  home  is  great,  but  arguments  focus  on  the  small 
issues,  not  the  large  ones.  Facing  the  latter  would, 
of  course,  lead  directly  to  separation  or  divorce, 
but  the  couple  has  decided  that  staying  together 
overrides  other  values,  including  each  other's 
happiness  and  the  psychological  health  of  their 
children.9 

This  illustration  of  an  "empty  shell11  family 
evokes  contrasting  images  of  "full  shell"  and  "no 
shell"  families.  To  carry  Goode's  metaphor  far- 
ther, a  "full  shell*1  marriage  would  be  one  in 
which  not  only  the  boundaries  but  also  the  at- 
tractions are  strong  for  both  partners;  a  marriage 
in  which  there  is  warm  emotional  interchange. 
In  contrast,  the  "no  shell*'  couple  is  in  a  state  of 
dissolution;  it  consists  of  two  disconnected  indi- 
viduals, living  separate  lives.  In  this  latter  in- 
stance, boundaries  as  well  as  attractions  have 
been  eroded  by  the  events  over  time,  until  even- 
tually alternatives  to  the  marital  state  are  pre- 
ferred. Goode's  metaphor  is  appropriate.  It 
implicitly  refers  to  two  underlying  continua:  full- 
ness-emptiness of  attraction,  and  strength-weak- 
ness of  boundaries. 

Finally,  consider  the  attractions  and  barriers 
outside  the  marriage.  These  are  forces  that  per- 
tain to  relations  with  parents,  children,  lovers, 
friends,  enemies,  employers,  employees,  or  any 
of  a  host  of  alternate  persons.  Husband  or  wife 
may  be  more  or  less  attracted  to  any  of  these 
relationships,  and  he  or  she  will  have  a  varying 
sense  of  obligation  to  maintain  them.  Such  alter- 

*  Goode,  "Family  Disorganization/'  op.  cit.,  pp.  441-442. 
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nate  relationships  can  be  fully  compatible  with 
the  existence  of  a  strong  and  stable  marriage. 
The  maintenance  of  relations  with  in-laws  or  em- 
ployers, for  example,  does  not  necessarily  con- 
flict with  the  primary  marital  bond.  However,  an 
extreme  commitment  to  such  a  relationship  would 
interfere  with  the  marriage;  as  would  also,  of 
course,  a  commitment  to  a  third  party  that  fully 
excludes  the  spouse, 

COHESIVENESS  AND  DIVORCE 

In  studying  marriage,  high  cohesiveness  is  far 
harder  to  detect  than  low  cohesiveness.  The  pri- 
vacy of  the  marital  relationship  prevents  outsiders 
from  judging  how  "truly  happy"  a  particular 
union  might  be;  even  insiders,  the  spouses  them- 
selves, cannot  be  fully  aware  of  all  the  attractions 
and  restraints  that  they  feel. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  extremes  of  low  co- 
hesiveness eventuate  in  the  dissolution  of  the  re- 
lationship. If  divorce  is  the  result,  it  is  a  public 
index  that  can  be  studied.  For  this  reason,  it  is 
useful  to  give  particular  consideration  to  research 
on  divorce  to  illustrate  how  the  present  frame- 
work can  be  applied. 

Yet  consideration  of  such  research  must  note 
the  distinction  between  divorce  and  separation. 
In  certain  groups  of  our  society,  de  jure  separa- 
tion (divorce)  is  a  less  likely  occurrence  than  de 
facto  residential  separation.  Undoubtedly,  the 
less  socially  visible  a  couple  is,  the  more  likely 
it  is  to  resort  to  informal  procedures  of  separa- 
tion. The  less  clear  a  family's  ties  to  stable  norms 
of  kin  and  community,  the  less  necessary  it  is  to 
make  a  break  formal.  Thus  desertion  has  been 
a  far  more  common  phenomenon  in  the  lowest 
socio-economic  stratum  than  in  the  higher  strata. 
This  point  must  be  remembered  in  interpreting 
findings  on  divorce  rates.10 

Possible  Differences  in  the  Forces  Affecting 
the  Two  Partners 

The  term  cohesiveness  is  drawn  from  a  physical 
analogy.  The  cohesiveness  of  a  physical  bond 
between  two  nuclei  in  a  molecule  may  be  indi- 
cated fay  the  amount  of  energy  required  to  break 
it  The  physical  model,  though,  assumes  homo- 
geneity in  tbe  forces  among  the  nuclei.  A  social 
group  model  of  bond  strength  cannot  assume  such 
homogeneity.  Feelings  of  attraction  and  restraint 
can  and  do  vary  among  the  members  of  a  group, 

In  marriage,  too,  the  two  partners'  feelings  are 

*  Click,  op.  dt.  p.  156. 


not  identical  One  spouse  may  consider  separa- 
tion, while  the  other  remains  fully  bound  to  the 
relationship.  Nevertheless,  by  definition,  both 
partners  must  value  another  alternative  over  that 
of  the  present  marriage  before  both  will  agree  to 
a  separation.  Usually,  the  wife  is  plaintiff  in  di- 
vorce proceedings.  Nationally,  the  figure  is  about 
70  per  cent11  The  preponderance  of  wife-initiated 
divorce  suits  results  in  part  from  cultural  pre- 
scription, yet  some  of  the  author's  unpublished 
evidence  indicates  that  the  balance  of  the  wife's 
feelings  is  more  important  than  the  husband's  as 
an  indicator  of  divorce  proneness,12 

REVIEW  OF  FACTORS  ASSOCIATED 
WITH  DIVORCE 

How  do  findings  from  actual  studies  illustrate 
the  framework?  Attractions  that  act  to  secure  a 
marriage  derive  from  love  and  money.  The  re- 
wards that  spouses  receive  are  linked  to  their 
affection  for  each  other,  to  their  financial  income 
and  social  position,  and  also  to  the  degree  that 
husband  and  wife  share  similar  characteristics. 
Barriers  against  a  breakup  can  be  coordinated  to 
the  partners'  feelings  of  obligation  to  their  family, 
to  their  moral  values,  and  to  external  pressures 
exerted  on  them  from  various  sources  —  these  are 
the  sorts  of  pressures  that  serve  to  maintain  the 
boundaries  of  their  marriage.  Finally,  one  can 
consider  alternate  sources  of  affectional  and  fi- 
nancial reward;  these  serve  as  a  contrast  to  the 
internal  attractions  and  have  a  potentially  dis- 
ruptive effect. 

Table  I,  together  with  its  accompanying  dis- 
cussion, organizes  published  findings  that  pertain 
to  marital  cohesiveness  under  the  three  headings 
of  attraction,  barrier,  and  alternate  attraction. 

Attractions  in  Marriage 

Esteem  for  Spouse.  It  appears  obvious  that 
marital  cohesiveness  is  positively  associated  with 
the  spouses'  mutual  esteem  and  affection.  Yet 
in  what  areas  is  esteem  most  apparent,  and  in 
what  forms  is  it  present  or  absent?  Locke  (24)1S 
has  found  that  spouses  in  happy  marriages  de- 
scribed their  partners*  traits  in  a  far  more  positive 

11  Paul  H.  Jacobson,  American  Marriage  and  Divorce,  New  York: 
Rinehart,  1959,  p.  119. 

38  Goode,  After  Divorce,  op.  cit.,  has  pointed  out  that  in  many 
divorce  cases,  the  husband  has  precipitated  the  break  by  pro- 
viding reasons  for  ine  wife's  complaint.  Nevertheless*  the  wife's 
tolerance  for  the  husband's  normative  deviation  is  a  crucial 
determinant  of  the  decision  to  seek  a  divorce. 
34  Numerals  in  parentheses  in  this  review  section  pertain  to  the 
references  in  the  footnote  to  Table  I. 


Table  1 .     Factors  Found  to  Differentiate  Between  High  and  Low  Cohesive  Marriages 


Sources  of  Attraction 


Sources  of  Barrier  Strength 


Sources  of  Alternate  Attraction 


AflFecfiona/  rewards: 

esteem  for  spouse11*14-17-24* 
desire  for  companionship4'20 
sexual  enjoyment1*'24*32 

Soc/o-econom/c  rewards: 

husband's  incomef2)'5'12'24'31^32)^ 
home  ownership^24-31 
husband's  education10'2*-35'36 
husband's  occupation11'19-20'33*38 

Similarity  in  social  status: 
religion4'0'8'21'29*30'36 
education4'13'20-39 


Feelings  of  obligation: 

to  dependent  children11-15'27 

to  marital  bond25 
Moral  proscriptions: 

prescriptive  religion5'21*00 

faint  church  attendance9'11*24-31 
External  pressures; 

primary  group  affiliations1 

community  stigma:  rural- 
urban3'5-7'31'37 

legal  and  economic  bars16 


Affectional  rewards: 
preferred  alternate  sex 

partner11-14'15-*4 
disjunctive  social  relations1-24 
opposing  religious  affiliations21 
Economic  rewards; 

wife's  opportunity  for  independent 
income12'16'23 


age 


,4,5,24 


*  Numerals  pertain  to  positive  findings  in  the  corresponding  references  listed  below.   Numerals  in  parentheses  indicate  which  studies 
reported  an  absence  of  a  difference  between  High  and  Low  cohesive  couples. 

1  Charles  Ackerman,  "Affiliations:  Structural  Determinants  of  Differential  Divorce  Rates/1  American  Journal  of  Sociology,  69  (July  1963), 
pp.  1 2—20. 
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Robert  O.  Blood,  Jr.,  Marriage,  Glencoe,  III.;  Free  Press,  1962. 

4  Robert  O.  Blood,  Jr.  and  Donald  M.  Wolfe,  Husbands  and  Wives,  Glencoe,  111.:  Free  Press,  1960. 

3  Ernest  W.  Burgess  and  Leonard  S.  Cottrell,  Jr.,  Predicting  Success  or  Failure  in  Marriage,  Englewood  Cliffs,  N.  J.:  Prentice-Hall,  1939. 

*  Ernest  W.  Burgess  and  Paul  Wctlltn,  Engagement  and  Marriage,  Philadelphia:  Lippincott,  1953. 

*  Hugh  Carter  and  Alexander  Platens,  "Trends  in  Divorce  and  Family  Disruption/'  HEW  Indicators  (September  1963),  pp.  v-xiv. 

Loren  E.  Chancellor  and  Thomas  Monahan,  "Religious  Preference  and  Interreligious  Mixtures  in  Marriages  and  Divorces  in  Iowa," 
American  Journal  of  Sociology,  61  (November  1955),  pp.  233-239. 

*  Eustace  Chesser,  The  Sexual,  Mar/fa/  and  Family  Relationships  of  the  English  Woman,  New  York:  Roy,  1957. 
10  Paul  C.  Click,  American  Families,  New  York:  John  Wiley,  1957. 

"  William  J.  Goode,  After  Divorce,  Glencoe,  HI.:  Free  Press,  1956. 
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Journal,  14:3  (1962),  pp.  507-526. 
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living,  17  (November  1955),  pp.  316-321. 

15  Paul  H.  Jacobson,  "Differentials  in  Divorce  by  Duration  of  Marriage  and  Size  of  Family/1  American  Sociological  Review,  15  (April 
1950),  pp.  235-244. 

"Paul  H.  Jacobson,  American  Marriage  and  Divorce,  New  York:  Rinehart,  1959. 
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way  than  did  divorced  persons;  the  former  were 
far  more  likely  to  report  the  mate's  traits  as  su- 
perior or  at  least  equal  to  their  own.  Kelly  (17) 
also  has  reported  that  this  tendency  is  positively 
related  to  marital  happiness.  Regarding  negative 
esteem,  Goode  (11),  Harmsworth  and  Minnis  (14), 
and  Locke  (24)  have  reported  a  far  higher  inci- 
dence of  complaints  about  the  partner  among 
divorcees  or  divorce  applicants  than  among 
normally  adjusted  spouses. 

Desire  for  Companionship.  In  some  cultures, 
such  as  the  Japanese,  marriage  does  not  promote 
companionship  with  the  spouse.  However,  two 
studies  of  American  marriages  by  Blood  and 
Wolfe  (4)  and  Kirkpatrick  (20)  found  that  desire 
for  companionship  is  strongly  related  to  marital 
adjustment. 

Sexual  Enjoyment.  Locke  (24)  has  reported 
that  happy  and  divorced  spouses  differed  signifi- 
cantly, both  in  their  enjoyment  of  actual  inter- 
course and  in  their  desire  for  it.  Terman  (32) 
found  that  the  most  adjusted  couples  had  the 
highest  ratio  of  actual/preferred  frequency  of 
sexual  relations.  To  qualify  this  finding,  one 
should  note  Kephart's  report  (18)  that  concern 
with  sexual  incompatibility  was  found  primarily 
among  divorce  applicants  from  the  higher  social 
strata.  (The  present  author,  in  an  unpublished 
study,  has  obtained  a  similar  finding.)  Sexual 
gratification  is  one  vital  source  of  marital  attrac- 
tion, but  its  lack  apparently  is  less  keenly  felt 
among  spouses  who  have  not  achieved  a  satis- 
factory material  standard  of  living. 

Husband's  Income.  In  Western  nations,  as 
Goode  (12)  has  recently  pointed  out,  divorce 
rates  were  greater  for  high-income  than  for  low- 
income  marriages  until  the  advent  of  industrial- 
ization. However,  since  some  unspecifiable  tran- 
sition point  during  the  early  part  of  this  century, 
divorce  rates  have  been  negatively  associated 
with  husband's  income  (12).  It  would  appear  that 
the  attractions  within  the  marriage  are  lowest  for 
the  poor,  and  that  attractions  outside  the  marriage 
are  relatively  greater.  With  the  reduction  of  legal 
obstacles  and  of  economic  costs  of  divorce,  there 
has  occurred  a  large  increase  in  divorce  among 
low-income  couples. 

These  reasons,  then,  explain  the  inverse  rela- 
tioa  between  income  and  divorce  found  in  modern 
studies.  One  of  the  first  studies  to  suggest  this 
was  Schroeder's  (31)  analysis  of  divorce  rates  in 
Peoria;  by  an  ecological  technique,  he  found  a 


correlation  of  -.32  between  divorce  rates  and 
average  income  in  different  districts  of  that  city. 
Locke  (24),  in  his  comparison  between  happily 
married  and  divorced  spouses,  found  that  an  in- 
come "adequate  for  the  needs  of  the  family" 
lessened  the  likelihood  of  divorce.  Burgess  and 
Cottrell  (5)  also  found  a  moderate  positive  rela- 
tionship. In  contrast,  neither  Bernard  (2)  nor 
Terman  (32)  found  such  an  association;  however, 
their  samples  were  probably  too  restricted  in  the 
range  of  financial  income.  When  wide  ranges  of 
income  and  marital  satisfaction  are  considered,  as 
in  studies  of  the  entire  U.S.  population  by  the 
Census  (34),  there  is  a  clear  inverse  correlation 
between  income  and  divorced  status,  and  even 
more  between  income  and  separated  status.14 

Home  Ownership.  The  proportion  of  couples 
who  obtain  a  divorce  is  lower  for  owners  than 
for  nonowners  of  a  home.  This  finding  is  re- 
ported by  Schroeder  (31),  by  Burgess  and  Cottrell 
(5),  and  by  Locke  (24).  Much  of  the  association 
may  be  a  function  of  family  income  and  of  length 
of  marriage.  However,  even  if  the  influence  of 
those  two  variables  is  controlled,  home  owner- 
ship itself  probably  contributes  to  the  stability  of 
family  life.15  It  would  seem  that  home  ownership 
is  not  only  a  source  of  attraction,  but  also  helps 
to  stabilize  the  boundaries  that  hold  the  marriage 
together.  All  else  being  equal,  the  mere  fact  of 
owning  a  home  probably  increases  a  couple's 
reluctance  to  dissolve  their  relationship. 

Husband's  Amount  of  Education.  The  amount 
of  the  husband's  education  is  higher  for  durable 
than  for  dissolved  marriages.  This  is  indicated 
by  data  reported  by  Click  (10),  by  Monahan  (28), 
and  by  U.S.  Census  reports  (35,  36).  One  would 
speculate,  ceteris  parifaus,  that  a  wife's  attraction 
varies  with  her  spouse's  educational  status.  These 
findings,  of  course,  are  linked  to  variations  in 
other  variables,  such  as  husband's  income  or 

14  A  forthcoming  paper  by  the  author  will  report  that  income  is 
also  closely  related  to  the  outcome  of  applications  for  divorce, 
once  such  applications  have  actually  been  filed.  This  study 
avoids  a  criticism  by  Day,  pertaining  to  some  published  studies 
of  divorce.  He  points  out  that  Census  enumerations  of  persons 
currently  occupying  the  status  "divorced"  have  sometimes  been 
erroneously  taken  to  represent  the  rate  of  divorce  itself.  He 
suggests  that  ".  .  .  socio-economic  differences  in  rates  of  re- 
marriage or  in  the  interval  between  divorce  and  re-marriage 
could  seriously  affect  the  relative  sizes  of  these  ratios.'1  See 
Lincoln  H.  Day*  "Patterns  of  Divorce  in  Australia  and  the  United 
States,*'  American  Sociological  Review,  29  (August  1964),  p.  509. 
Day's  reminder,  published  after  this  paper  was  written,  is  well 
to  bear  in  mind  in  assessing  findings  reviewed  here. 
34  Unpublished  data  from  the  author's  research  indicate  that 
homeowners  are  also  more  likely  to  dismiss  an  already  filed 
divorce  suit  than  are  nonowners. 
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prestige.  His  years  of  education  undoubtedly  are 
correlated  positively  with  prestige,  with  the  hus- 
band's relative  superiority  over  his  wife,  and  with 
his  ability  to  maintain  a  masculine  role.  If  the 
husband's  education  is  lower  than  his  wife's, 
there  is  more  likely  to  be  a  reversal  in  the  male- 
female  power  balance  with  an  ensuing  loss  of  the 
husband's  attractiveness  as  her  marital  partner. 

Husband's  Occupation.  Numerous  studies  have 
shown  that  divorce  proneness  is  also  inversely 
related  to  husband's  occupational  rank.  Thus, 
Goode  (11),  Kephart  (19),  Monahan  (26),  and 
Weeks  (38)  have  each  shown  that  couples  in 
which  the  husband's  occupation  ranks  high  have 
less  divorce  proneness  than  those  where  it  ranks 
low.  Part  of  this  result  may  be  attributed  to  the 
contribution  of  income,  another  part  to  the  higher 
prestige  of  the  professions  and  managerial  occu- 
pations. 

A  third  reason  for  the  difference  in  divorce 
proneness  among  occupational  groups  relates  to 
the  stability  of  the  husband's  home  life,  as  asso- 
ciated with  his  occupation.  Thus  Monahan  (26) 
reported  that  physicians  have  a  higher  divorce 
rate  than  dentists,  taxicab  drivers  a  higher  rate 
than  truck  drivers.  One  would  hypothesize  that 
the  divorce  rate  of  general  practitioners  or  in- 
ternists, whose  home  life  is  constantly  disrupted, 
would  be  higher  than  that  of  doctors  with  regular 
working  hours  (e.g.,  pathologists,  radiologists,  or 
X-ray  specialists);  that  it  would  be  higher  for 
long-haul  truckers  than  for  intracity  truck  drivers. 
High  degrees  of  instability  would  tend  to  reduce 
the  attractiveness  of  the  relationship  and  also  to 
erode  the  boundaries  that  contain  it. 

Occupational  differences  may  also  be  linked  to 
differences  in  susceptibility  to  alternate  attrac- 
tions. Members  of  certain  occupations  (e.g.,  in- 
ternists, taxicab  drivers,  or  masseurs)  have  a 
greater  than  average  probability  for  extended  in- 
timate contacts  with  members  of  the  opposite 
sex.  Thus  they  will  have  a  greater  opportunity 
to  explore  alternate  attractions  that  would  com- 
pete with  their  current  marital  relationship.  In 
contrast,  members  of  other  occupations  (e.g., 
clergymen  or  politicians)  are  particularly  vulner- 
able to  externally  imposed  norms  about  boundary 
maintenance,  which  would  restrain  any  proclivity 
toward  divorce.15 

"There  are  few  good  data  to  substantiate  these  predictions, 
because  published  divorce  statistics  do  not  generally  reveal 
detailed  occupational  iidorraatioa.  Possibly  the  best  single 
source  is  a  S9Q8  U.S.  Census  BuHetite  (S3),  which  relates  occu- 
pation to  divorce.  Although  its  national  retains  were  qualified 
as  "incomplete  and  hswfly  aceepte&Ie,'*  its  New  Jensey  data  for 


Such  additional  considerations  are  important 
in  weighing  the  impact  of  occupational  factors 
in  affecting  marital  stability.  Future  empirical 
studies  may  be  able  to  distinguish  among  the 
separate  influences  of  each  of  these  components. 

Similarity  in  Social  Status.  Many  studies  have 
linked  marital  adjustment  to  similarity  of  religious 
preference  —  particularly  Chancellor  and  Mona- 
han (8),  Landis  (21),  Monahan  and  Chancellor  (29), 
Monahan  and  Kephart  (30),  and  Weeks  (38). 
Burgess  and  Wallin  (6)  noted  that  frequency  of 
broken  engagements  was  lower  for  same-faith 
couples.  Hamilton  (13),  Kirkpatrick  (20),  and 
Williams  (39)  have  indicated  that  marital  attrac- 
tion is  positively  related  to  similarity  in  educa- 
tion. Burgess  and  Cottrell  (5)  and  Locke  (24) 
found  that  it  is  significantly  associated  with  age 
similarity,  particularly  when  the  husband  is  older. 
Blood  and  Wolfe  (4)  have  found  that  all  three 
kinds  of  similarity  relate  positively  to  marital 
satisfaction.  Undoubtedly,  these  are  all  different 
aspects  of  status  similarity.  Communication  be- 
tween the  spouses  would  tend  to  be  enhanced  by 
relative  likeness  on  these  characteristics. 

Sources  of  Barrier  Strength 

Sources  of  barrier  forces  exist  both  inside  and 
outside  the  individual.  The  following  examples 
of  restraints  against  marital  dissolution  include 
some  cases  where  the  restraints  are  primarily  in- 
ternal, others  where  they  are  mainly  external,  -and 
still  others  where  their  source  is  difficult  to  locate. 

Obligation  to  Dependent  Children.  It  is  widely 
held  that  as  long  as  there  are  no  children  in- 
volved, divorce  is  the  couple's  own  affair.  For 
that  reason,  one  might  expect  that  husbands  and 
wives  with  children  would  feel  a  greater  restraint 
than  those  without  children  —  particularly  minor 
children. 

Early  writings  on  divorce  gave  the  impression 
that  childless  couples  have  indeed  a  vastly  higher 
divorce  rate,17  but  those  studies  neglected  to  ad- 

1887-1906  covered  81.1  per  cent  of  aB  husbands  divorced.  New 
Jersey  husbands  occupied  in  agricultural,  mechanical,  and  manu- 
facturing pursuits  showed  lower  than  average  divorce  rates; 
those  in  professional  or  personal  service  or  in  trade  and  trans- 
portation had  a  higher  rate.  Particularly  low  were  farmers, 
agricultural  laborers,  blacksmiths,  carpenters,  clergymen,  engi- 
neers, and  manufacturing  officials.  Clearly  on  the  high  side 
were  actors,  commercial  travelers,  musicians,  bartenders,  physi- 
cians and  surgeons,  sailors,  and  barbers  and  hairdressers,  in 
that  order.  Husbands  in  the  high-rale  occupations  seem  to  have 
been  highly  exposed  to  alternate  attractions. 
17  E.g.,  Alfred  Cahen,  Statistical  Analysis  of  American  Divorce, 
New  York:  Columbia  U.  Press,  1932;  Walter  F.  Willcox,  Studies 
in  American  Demography,  Ithaca,  N.Y.:  Cornell  U.  Press, 
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just  divorce  rate  by  duration  of  marriage.  More 
sophisticated  analyses  by  Jacobson  (15)  and  by 
Monahan  {27}  have  shown  that  if  length  of  mar- 
riage is  controlled,  the  difference  in  separation 
rate  between  childless  and  child-rearing  couples 
is  much  smaller,  but  still  noticeable.  According 
to  Jacobson  (15],  between  1928  and  1948  this  dis- 
parity decreased  to  a  ratio  of  less  than  2:1.  Even 
the  most  skeptical  analysis  of  this  difference  by 
Monahan  (27}  showed  some  excess  of  divorce 
frequency  in  the  childless  group. 

The  real  question  is,  perhaps,  what  obligations 
do  the  parents  feel  toward  their  children?  To 
what  extent  do  they  feel  that  divorce  of  an  un- 
attractive marriage  would  either  damage  or  pro- 
mote their  children's  well-being?  If  parents 
believe  the  former,  then  the  existence  of  children 
will  create  barrier  forces;  if  they  believe  the  lat- 
ter, then  they  would  be  likely  to  be  attracted  to 
an  alternative  other  than  the  present  marriage. 
Goode  (11],  for  example,  has  taken  the  position 
that,  in  an  inevitably  conflicted  home,  children 
may  actually  benefit  from  the  divorce. 

So  far,  there  is  no  published  evidence  which 
differentiates  between  parents*  feelings  of  obli- 
gation to  children  as  barriers  that  prevent  a 
breakup  and  such  obligations  as  sources  of 
negative  attraction  to  the  marriage.  Until  such 
evidence  is  obtained,  the  issue  will  remain  unre- 
solved. 

Obligations  to  the  Marital  Bond.  In  a  large 
proportion  of  marriages,  both  partners  are  firmly 
committed  to  respect  the  marital  contract,  and 
divorce  is  not  considered  as  a  possibility.  Each 
partner  has  certain  qualms  against  even  thinking 
of  such  a  thing.  On  the  other  hand,  if  one  or  both 
have  previously  experienced  a  divorce  proceed- 
ing, then  either  partner  would  be  more  likely  to 
consider  divorce.  Thus,  the  barriers  against  the 
dissolution  of  the  present  marriage  would  be 
weaker.  A  study  by  Monahan  (25)  has  indeed 
shown  that  first  marriages  are  more  resistant  to 
dissolution  than  are  second  or  later  marriages. 
His  data  were  confined  to  population  statistics 
and  did  not  pertain  longitudinally  to  particular 
individuals.  Nevertheless,  it  would  be  hypothe- 
sized that  marriages  of  divorcees  tend  to  have 
weaker  boundaries  than  those  of  first-married 
spouses;  further  evidence  is  needed,  however,  to 
arrive  at  any  sound  generalization. 

Prescriptive  BeKgion.  It  is  popularly  believed 
that  Catholics  are  less  likely  to  break  their  mar- 
riages than  persons  of  other  religious  persuasions. 


This  is  only  partly  true.  A  more  correct  statement 
is  that  like-f aith  marriages  in  which  both  members 
are  either  Catholics,  Jews,  or  reasonably  strict 
Protestants  have  the  lowest  probability  of  di- 
vorce. This  has  been  pointed  out  by  studies  of 
Chancellor  and  Monahan  (8),  Landis  (21],  and 
Monahan  and  Kephart  (30).  Such  studies  have 
also  shown  that  persons  of  unconventional  re- 
ligious convictions  are  most  prone  to  use  divorce 
as  a  solution  to  their  marital  problems. 

Joint  Church  Attendance.  Various  studies  have 
shown  that  divorce  proneness  is  inversely  related 
to  joint  church  attendance.  Joint  membership  and 
regular  attendance  at  church  places  a  couple  in  a 
network  of  connected  affiliations  and  exposes 
them  to  conventional  values.  One  would  assume 
that  membership  in  such  a  net  is  a  source  of 
powerful  external  pressures.  If  necessary,  such 
pressures  would  coine  into  play  to  prevent  the 
marriage  from  breaking  up. 

Reports  by  Chesser  (9),  Locke  (24),  and  Schroe- 
der  (31)  each  indicate  that,  in  their  samples  of 
couples,  marital  dissolution  was  less  frequent 
among  regular  church  attenders  than  among  non- 
attenders.  In  his  study  of  divorcees,  Goode  (11) 
found  that  (in  his  group  of  Catholics)  regularity  of 
church  attendance  was  positively  associated  with 
duration  of  marriage  before  separation. 

Primary  Group  Affiliation.  Affiliation  with  a 
church  or  with  other  sorts  of  organizations  is  one 
source  of  barrier  forces;  affiliation  with  kinfolk 
is  another  vital  source.  In  a  recent  paper,  Acker- 
man  (1)  has  proposed  that  divorce  rates  vary 
across  different  cultures  to  the  extent  that  the 
culture  encourages  "conjunctive"  as  opposed  to 
"disjunctive"  affiliations  with  kin.  Ackerman  de- 
fines the  former  case  as  one  where  husband  and 
wife  share  a  common  network  of  kinfolk  and 
friends;  in  the  latter,  their  loyalties  go  in  differ- 
ent directions.  One  would  suppose  that  a  con- 
junctive net  of  affiliations  acts  to  restrain  marital 
dissolution  more  than  a  disjunctive  net.  Acker- 
man's  analysis  of  cross-cultural  data  shows  em- 
pirical support  for  this  supposition. 

Community  Stigma.  Another  source  of  bar- 
riers against  divorce  is  community  disapproval. 
Such  disapproval  seems  more  characteristic  of 
rural  than  of  urban  communities,  which  leads  to 
the  expectation  that  rural  divorce  rates  are  lower 
than  urban  ones.  This  expectation  is  borne  out 
by  1955  Census  data  (37)  and  by  1960  Census  data 
cited  by  Carter  and  Platens  (7).  Also,  studies  by 
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Schroeder  (31)  and  by  Burgess  and  Cottrell  (5) 
have  reported  that  divorced  persons  are  less 
likely  to  be  born  and  reared  in  a  rural  setting.18 

Blood  (3)  has  drawn  attention  to  the  importance 
of  the  visibility  of  the  marriage  relationship  in 
the  community  where  the  couple  lives.  When 
both  partners  are  known,  when  their  behavior  is 
observed,  there  are  greater  restraints  against  so- 
cial transgressions  such  as  extramarital  affairs. 
Life  in  the  country  would  seem  more  restrictive 
than  that  in  the  city;  relations  in  the  suburb  more 
constraining  than  in  the  urban  center. 

In  describing  life  in  the  modern  suburb,  Whyte 
has  noted  that  it  exerts  a  "beneficent  effect  on 
relations  between  husband  and  wife.  The  group 
is  a  foster  family.1*  Whyte  quotes  a  minister  as 
follows:  "The  kind  of  social  situation  you  find 
here  discourages  divorce.  Few  people,  as  a  rule, 
get  divorces  until  they  break  with  their  groups. 
I  think  the  fact  that  it  is  so  hard  to  break  with  a 
group  here  has  had  a  lot  to  do  with  keeping  some 
marriages  from  going  on  the  rocks."19 

Legal  and  Economic  Bars.  It  goes  almost  with- 
out saying  that  legal  and  financial  considerations 
exert  restraints  against  a  breakup.  The  wide  dif- 
ferences in  divorce  rates  among  different  states 
can,  in  part,  be  accounted  for  by  differences  in 
divorce  laws  —  as  Jacobson  (16)  has  pointed  out. 
And,  when  considering  differences  between  high- 
and  low-income  husbands,  one  notes  that  a  high- 
income  husband  is  likely  to  pay  more,  both 
absolutely  and  proportionately,  to  support  his  ex- 
wife  after  separation.  Thus  both  legal  and  finan- 
cial factors  provide  important  restraints  against 
going  through  with  a  divorce. 

Sources  of  Alternate  Attraction 

Popularly,  it  might  seem  that  alternate  attrac- 
tions are  the  chief  or  the  only  reason  for  broken 
marriages.  This  impression  is  sustained  by  legal 
fiat,  which  emphasizes  adultery  as  a  reason  for 
divorce.  In  one  state,  New  York,  adultery  is  the 
only  legal  grounds  for  dissolving  a  marriage 
contract. 

It  is  logically  necessary  that  the  alternative 
environment  be  more  attractive  than  the  marital 
relationship,  if  the  partners  are  to  be  willing  to 
undergo  the  costs  of  divorce.  However,  it  is  not 
necessary  that  the  attraction  be  "another  woman" 

*  William  J,  Goode  [personal  oomawsBkatlea)  nas  suggested  ffeat 
rtuml  divorce  rates  in  tfee  UnJtad  States  may  be  tow  only  for 
farmers,  but  higher  for  nonovraers  of  fiarms. 
»WilHam  H.  Wbyte,  Jr.,  The  Organizatfcw   Man,  New  York: 
Simon  and  Schaster,  1956,  pp.  392-395. 


or  "another  man,"  The  marital  relationship  itself 
may  be  so  unattractive  that  any  alternative  con- 
dition—  with  or  without  another  partner  —  is 
preferred. 

Preferred  Other  Sex  Partner.  Aside  from  re- 
ports on  official  complaints  lodged  with  the  Court, 
which  frequently  are  colored  to  sustain  the  legal 
fiction,  relatively  few  studies  contain  data  about 
spouses'  alternate  attractions  outside  the  mar- 
riage. It  is  difficult  to  inquire  about  this  without 
asking  the  parties  to  a  divorce  action  to  compro- 
mise their  personal  and  legal  position  vis-a-vis 
their  spouse.  Nevertheless,  several  published 
studies  have  reported  that  preference  for  an 
outside  sexual  partner  does  play  a  part  in  a  sig- 
nificant proportion  of  divorce  actions.  The  pro- 
portion may  vary  anywhere  from  15  to  35  per 
cent  of  all  cases  —  e.g.,  Goode  (11],  Harmsworth 
and  Minnis  [14),  Kephart  {18},  and  Locke  [24]. 
Complaints  about  external  sexual  attachments  are 
more  frequently  reported  by  wives;  but  when  the 
husband  reports  them  in  a  divorce  suit,  they  may 
be  even  more  serious.20 

Disjunctive  Kin  Affiliations.  Another  source  of 
outside  attraction  forces  would  be  the  loyalty  to- 
ward one's  kin  or  friends.  If  these  ties  conflict 
with  those  of  the  spouse,  they  will  at  the  least 
lead  to  strain  in  the  marriage.  As  mentioned 
earlier,  Ackennan  (1)  has  suggested  that  compet- 
ing primary  group  affiliations  are  associated  with 
divorce  proneness.  Locke  (24)  found  that  his 
"happy"  couples  frequently  reported  "a  little" 
conflict  with  their  own  parents,  i.e.,  (alternate) 
attractions  to  parents  were  at  less  than  maxi- 
mal strength.  This  source  of  marital  disruption  is 
worthy  of  fuller  exploration  in  future  studies  of 
divorce. 

In  cases  of  disjunctive  affiliation,  one  would 
hypothesize  that  the  marital  bond  would  be 
strengthened  if  the  couple  increases  its  physical 
and  psychological  distance  from  both  sets  of  al- 
ternate affiliation  groups*  reducing  thereby  the 
disruptive  forces.  For  example,  partners  in  a 
heterogamous  marriage  that  involves  antagonistic 
in-laws  would  strengthen  their  relationship  by 
moving  away  from  the  community  where  either 
set  of  parents  resides.  No  systematic  evidence 

*  In  an  unpublished  study  by  the  author,  a  comparison  was 
made  of  two  groups  of  divorce  applicants,  one  set  of  whom 
later  ^s^^mmd  lite  actkm.  It  was  found  that  husbands'  com- 
plajots  of  "JnfideKty"  were  more  frequent  in  the  divorcing  group, 
while  whrec*  complaints  of  tfae  husband's  "Infidelity"  ware  more 
frequent  in  the  groop  erf  couples  who  dismissed  their  action 
and  rejoined  fbe*r  marriage. 
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to  support  this  hypothesis  can  be  cited  but  it  does 
coincide  with  informal  observation.-1 

Opposing  Religious  Affiliations.  What  are  the 
effects  of  obligations  toward  alternative  compet- 
ing relationships?  Little  direct  study  of  this  ques- 
tion has  been  made.  However,  one  bit  of  evidence 
indicates  the  direction  in  which  the  answer  may 
lie. 

Landis'  (21)  situdy  of  divorce  rates  in  Catholic- 
Protestant  marriages  showed  clearly  that  mixed- 
faith  unions  were  less  durable  than  same-faith 
marriages  of  Catholics  or  Protestants,  However, 
Catholic-Protestant  marriages  were  three  times 
more  likely  to  b  reak  up  when  the  wife  was  Protes- 
tant than  when  the  husband  was  Protestant. 

This  result  is  explainable  by  the  framework  as 
follows-  Assume  that  both  partners  are  attracted 
to  their  o\vn  religious  group,  but  that  the  wife's 
feelings  are  stronger.  Assume,  also,  that  the  chil- 
dren in  each  of  these  marriages  are  to  be  raised  as 
Catholics,  as  is  the  usual  agreement  in  Catholic- 
Protestant  marriages.  Finally,  assume  that  the 
wife  takes  prime  responsibility  for  child-rearing. 
It  follows,  then,  that  the  Protestant  mother  is  ex- 
posed to  more  conflict  —  negative  attraction  to- 
ward spouse's  religion  and  disruptive  pressures 
from  own  religion  —  than  is  the  Protestant  father. 
The  strength  of  this  conflict  would  depend  on  the 
strength  of  her  religious  identification  —  probably 
weakest  in  the  lowest  strata  and  strongest  in  the 
middle  or  higher  strata.  This  line  of  reasoning  has 
clear-cut  erapirical  derivations  and  may  well  be 
testable  in  Landis'  existing  data.  Additional 
studies  of  this  question  are  desirable. 

Wi/e's  Opportunity  for  Independent  Income. 
One  other  important  source  of  alternate  attrac- 
tion or  repulsion  lies  in  the  possibility  of  the 
wife's  separate  financial  maintenance.  The  more 
readily  she  caa  support  herself  outside  the  marital 
relationship  or  can  be  assured  of  such  support 
from  other  means  (including  her  ex-husband's), 
the  more  ready  she  would  be  to  break  the 
marriage. 

In  most  cases  where  the  husband's  income  is 
extremely  low,  and  where  the  wife's  earnings  are 
a  substantial  proportion  of  family  income,  these 
conditions  woidd  seem  to  be  met.  In  the  upper 
economic  strata,  however,  income  differentials 
between  wife  amd  husband  are  large,  and  the  wife 
has  more  reason  to  maintain  the  marriage  (see 

^E.  Lowell  Kelly  (persona!  communication)  has  reported  anec- 
dotal evidence  front  his  own  marriage  research  that  substantiates 
this  notion  concerning  mixed-religious  marriages. 


Goode,  12,  p.  516).  In  other  words,  wives  in  the 
lower  strata  appear  to  have  less  to  lose  and  more 
to  gain  from  a  divorce.  Economic  sources  of  al- 
ternate attraction  for  the  wife  require  further  at- 
tention in  research  on  divorce.  Today,  when 
certain  forms  of  relief  payment  are  contingent 
upon  proof  of  the  husband's  nonsupport,  it  is 
particularly  likely  that  economic  factors  exercise 
an  influence  on  divorce  proneness.22 

Considering  the  wife's  attraction  to  alternate 
relationships,  one  may  also  note  interesting  dif- 
ferences in  divorce  rates  between  the  Eastern  and 
Western  states.  Both  Jacobson  (16)  and  Lichten- 
berger  (23)  have  reported  that  the  'Mountain, 
Southwestern,  and  Pacific  states  have  had  high 
rates,  while  the  Middle  Atlantic  and  New  England 
states  have  had  low  rates.  Traditionally,  there  has 
been  a  scarcity  of  women  in  the  Western  states, 
leading  to  greater  opportunity  for  remarriage  and 
also  to  greater  female  power. 

CONCLUSION 

This  paper  introduces  an  elementary  frame- 
work for  integrating  the  determinants  of  marital 
durability  and  divorce.  The  framework  is  based 
on  merely  two  components  —  attractions  toward 
or  repulsions  from  a  relationship,  and  barriers 
against  its  dissolution.  The  former  correspond  to 
Lewin's  concept  of  "driving  forces,"  which  are 
said  to  drive  a  person  either  toward  a  positively 
valent  object  or  away  from  a  negatively  valent 
one.23  The  latter  correspond  to  Lewin's  concept 
of  "restraining  forces,"  which  act  to  restrain  a 
person  from  leaving  any  particular  relationship 
or  situation.24  These  components  can  be  used  to 
subsume  a  large  diversity  of  published  findings. 
For  example,  findings  about  the  effects  of  both 
income  differentials  and  kinship  affiliation  could 
logically  be  fitted  within  the  same  scheme.  Mari- 
tal cohesiveness  was  thus  interpreted  as  a  special 
case  of  group  cohesiveness. 

—  In  an  article  based  on  assumptions  similar  to  Goode's  and  the 
present  author's,  Heer  has  recently  dealt  with  propositions  about 
the  wife's  relative  power  in  marriage.  David  M.  Heer,  "The 
Measurement  and  Bases  of  Family  Power:  An  Overview," 
Marriage  and  Family  Living,  25  (May  1963),  pp.  133-139,  Heer 
writes:  ".  .  .  the  greater  the  difference  between  the  value  to  the 
wile  of  the  resources  contributed  by  her  husband  and  the  value 
to  the  wife  of  the  resources  which  she  might  earn  outside  the 
existing  marriage,  the  greater  the  power  of  the  husband,  and 
vice-versa'?  {p.  138).  We  would  propose  that  in  cases  of  low 
difference,  if  the  husband  does  not  readily  yield  power  within 
the  marriage  itself,  the  wife  is  inclined  instead  to  dissolve  the 
marriage. 

»  Kurt  Lewin,  Field  Theory  in  Social  Science,  New  York:  Harper, 
1951,  p,  258. 

*  Ibid-,  p,  259. 
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Both  the  limitations  and  the  advantages  of  the 
present  analysis  should  be  noted. 

Limitations.  First,  the  scheme  is  based  on  a 
hypothetical  conception  of  the  attractions  and 
barriers  that  affect  the  partners  in  a  marriage. 
These  influences  can  rarely  be  inferred  directly 
from  changes  in  overt  indices.  This  is  one  reason 
why  this  paper  has  not  attempted  to  examine 
the  complex  interaction  effects  between  different 
sets  of  such  influences. 

Second,  the  concept  of  group  cohesiveness, 
from  which  this  scheme  is  drawn,  is  itself  the 
subject  of  critique  and  reformulation.25  Theoreti- 
cally, it  is  difficult  to  define  cohesiveness  so  that 
it  describes  under  the  same  rubric  the  forces  that 
act  on  both  the  group  and  the  separate  individuals 
who  compose  the  groups. 

Third,  the  present  review  of  earlier  studies  has 
been  illustrative  rather  than  comprehensive. 
Some  pertinent  studies  were  omitted.  The  discus- 
sion was  often  limited  to  single  findings  of  avail- 
able studies  that  were  occasionally  taken  out  of 
their  wider  context. 

Advantages.  At  this  time,  it  is  not  intended 
to  offer  either  a  general  theory  or  to  present  an 
entirely  complete  review.  It  is  intended  to  under- 
stand existing  studies  at  a  more  general  level  of 
abstraction.  It  is  suggested  that  marriage  research 
can  fruitfully  be  linked  to  small  group  research, 
that  simple  general  hypotheses  can  be  derived  in 
the  beginning  stages  of  such  a  linkage,  and  that 
existing  evidence  about  marital  dissolution  is 
suitable  for  documenting  such  hypotheses. 

The  present  approach  draws  on  the  insights  of 
Goode  and  other  writers  on  marriage  and  divorce. 
Yet  it  aims  to  go  farther  in  several  ways.  First, 
it  points  to  the  development  of  a  general  frame- 
work, congruent  with  theories  about  all  social 
groups.  It  avoids  ad  hoc  theories  about  "mar- 
riage" or  "family,"  but  aims  to  integrate  the 
subject  with  knowledge  of  social  relationships  in 
general. 

Second,  the  scheme  intends  to  deal  not  only 
with  actuarial  rates  of  divorce  nor  only  with  a 
particular  cultural  milieu.  Its  social-psychological 
concepts  are,  in  principle,  applicable  to  any  given 

9  For  defatted  discussions  of  conceptual  and  operational  issues 
in  research  on  group  cohesiveness,  see  Group  Dynamics,  ed.  by 
Darwin  Cartwright  and  Alvin  Zander,  Evanston,  111.:  Row  Peter- 
son, 1960,  Chapter  3;  Annie  Van  Bergen  and  J.  Koelcebskker, 
"Group  Cohesiveness  in  Laboratory  Experiments,"  Acta  Psycho- 
logica,  16  (1959),  pp.  81-96;  Neal  Gross  and  William  Martin,  "On 
Group  Cohesiveness,"  American  Journal  of  Sociology,  57  (May 
1952),  pp.  546-554. 


marriage  in  any  society.  Although  marriages  and 
societies  differ  in  the  constellation  of  forces  that 
determine  cohesiveness,  it  is  assumed  that  these 
determinants  ultimately  will  be  measured  and 
precisely  described. 

Third,  and  most  important,  the  components  of 
the  present  scheme  are  derived  from  one  basic 
assumption  about  the  existence  of  psychological 
and  social  forces.  Such  "forces"  are  hypothetical. 
They  are  not  easily  accessible  to  measurement. 
Yet  the  present  statement  aims  to  prepare  for 
eventual  measurement. 

Previous  attempts  to  explain  divorce  have 
sometimes  precluded  a  clear  operational  assess- 
ment. For  example,  Goode  recently  accounted  for 
differences  in  divorce  rates  in  terms  of  both 
"social  pressures  from  kinfolks  and  friends"  and 
a  culture-based  "equalitarian  ethos."26  Yet  his 
two  concepts,  kin  pressures  and  cultural  ethos, 
are  on  quite  different  levels  of  conceptualization; 
the  former  is  vaguely  contained  in  the  latter.  In 
contrast,  the  presently  proposed  framework  offers 
an  opportunity  for  describing  the  relations  among 
such  concepts.  To  obtain  a  precise  estimate  of 
the  various  factors  which  influence  divorce,  one 
would  need  eventually  to  establish  some  common 
measuring  unit  that  would  indicate  the  magnitude 
of  each  force. 

The  present  interpretation  does  not  aim  at 
novelty,  but  it  does  attempt  to  prepare  the 
ground  for  more  advanced  derivations.  Consider 
one  example  of  a  derivation  from  the  scheme. 
To  increase  the  durability  of  a  marriage,  one  can 
(1)  increase  its  positive  attractiveness,  [2}  de- 
crease the  attractiveness  of  alternate  relation- 
ships, or  (3)  increase  the  strength  of  the  barriers 
against  a  breakup.  What  would  be  the  conse- 
quence of  each  of  these? 

Increase  of  marital  attractions  would  renew  the 
partners'  interest  in  and  affection  for  one  another. 
It  would  further  the  spouses*  turning  toward  each 
other  for  their  gratification,  and  would  promote 
the  mutual  consummation  of  the  marital  bond. 

Decrease  of  external  attractions  would  lessen 
the  distractions  of  the  outside  environment; 
therefore,  it  would  encourage  the  spouse  to  look 
toward  his  partner  as  an  object  of  need  gratifica- 
tion. Yet  this  is  only  an  indirect  way  of  enhanc- 
ing marital  satisfaction.  It  is  neither  a  necessary 
nor  a  sufficient  means  for  creating  positive  con- 
sequences for  the  relationship. 

Increase  of  the  barriers  is  the  least  likely  means 
of  making  a  lasting  increase  in  marital  cohesive- 

2*  Goode,  '*Family  Disorganization,"  op.  cit.,  pp.  413-414. 
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ness.  Without  an  increase  of  internal  attraction, 
barrier  maintenance  does  not  heighten  the  satis- 
factions that  partners  gain  from  their  marriage. 
In  the  absence  of  adequate  marital  satisfaction, 
high  barriers  are  likely  to  lead  to  high  inter- 
personal conflict  and  tension.  In  fact,  the  very 
severity  often  found  in  cases  of  marital  conflict 
may  derive  from  the  high  restraints  society  places 
against  breaking  up  a  marriage.  Yet  this  method 
of  keeping  a  marriage  together  is  society's  usual 
prescription  for  dealing  with  low  marital  cohe- 
siveness. 

If  the  above  points  are  logically  correct,  then 
they  should  lead  to  empirical  investigation  of 
marriage  relationships  to  verify  them.  For  ex- 
ample, one  might  study  marriages  with  equal 
degrees  of  marital  satisfaction  that  differ  in 
boundary  strength;  under  conditions  of  low  satis- 
faction, lower  tension  would  be  predicted  in  those 
relationships  where  the  barriers  are  relatively 
low.  Or  it  is  possible  to  conceive  longitudinal 
studies  in  which  indices  of  attraction  and  barrier 
forces  depict  the  course  of  the  partner's  relation- 
ships? Additional  illustrations  can  be  developed. 

The  generality  of  the  present  scheme  makes 
it  suitable  also  for  analyzing  friendship  or 
quasi-marriage  relationships.  For  example,  rela- 
tionships that  emerge  during  courtship  and  en- 
gagement can  be  examined  in  these  terms.  What, 
for  instance,  are  the  determinants  of  broken 
engagements?  How  do  broken  engagements  differ 
from  broken  marriages  in  the  constellation  of 
factors  that  influence  the  partners?  These  ques- 
tions can  be  investigated  by  asking  what  the 
attractions  and  barriers  are  as  seen  by  the  part- 
ners, and  by  developing  criteria  to  indicate  the 
stability  or  persistence  of  such  influences. 

To  summarize,  a  conceptual  framework  has 
been  outlined  for  integrating  research  on  marital 
cohesiveness  and  dissolution.  The  concepts  are 
the  same  as  those  employed  for  understanding  the 
cohesiveness  of  other  social  groups.  The  strength 
of  the  marital  relationship  is  proposed  to  be  a 
direct  function  of  hypothetical  attraction  and 
barrier  forces  inside  the  marriage,  and  an  inverse 
function  of  such  influences  from  alternate  rela- 
tionships. The  scheme  was  then  applied  to  a 
review  of  some  major  findings  about  divorce,  and 
its  implications  were  discussed. 
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48      The  Function  of 

Emotional  Gratification 
and  the  Emotional 
Reponse  to  Marital 
Dissolution* 

Robert  F.  Winch 


The  emotional  reaction  to  the  departure  of  a  family 
member,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  departure  are 
both  important  variables  in  considering  the  response 
of  family  members  to  marital  dissolution.  Professor 
Winch  advances  two  hypotheses  on  the  "gratifica- 
tion-frustration" history.  The  first  asserts  that  the 
greater  the  amount  of  gratification  provided  by  the 
departed  member,  the  greater  the  sense  of  loss  for 
other  members.  Conversely,  the  second  states  that 
the  greater  the  frustration  provided  by  the  departed, 
the  greater  the  sense  of  relief  at  the  departure. 
These  general  hypotheses  were  substantiated  by 
data  from  a  study  of  295  college  students  whose 
parents  were  divorced. 

Some  writers  have  emphasized  the  common 
elements  involved  in  the  emotional  response  to 
the  loss  through  death  of  someone  close  and 
through  the  rupture  of  the  relationship  by  other 
means.  The  late  Willard  Waller  has  written 
insightfully  on  alienation  and  mourning.1  We 
shall  develop  this  point  of  view  by  looking  at 
two  aspects  of  the  family's  response  to  the  loss 
of  a  husband-father  or  a  wife-mother  in  terms 
of  the  function  of  emotional  gratification:  (1) 
the  history  of  gratification  and/or  frustration  in 
which  interaction  with  the  departed  member  re- 
sulted for  the  remaining  members,  and  (2)  the 
circumstances  of  the  departure. 

With  respect  to  the  gratification-frustration 
history  we  shall  offer  two  hypotheses,  to  be 
evaluated  separately  for  each  family  member 
remaining: 

*From  Th9  Modem  FornUy  by  Robert  F.  Winch,  pp.  732-734. 
Copyright  1952,  ©  2963  by  Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston,  Inc. 
Reprinted  by  permission  of  Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston,  Inc. 
1W01a*d  Waller,  The  Family  (revised  by  Reuben  Hill;  New 
York:  Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston,  1953),  pp.  5X7-518. 
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1.  Other  things  equal,  the  more  the  gratification 
provided  by  the  departed  —  both  absolutely 
and  relatively  —  the  greater  should  be  the 
sense  of  loss.    "Relatively"  is  intended  in 
two  senses: 

a.  In  terms  of  the  remaining  person's  expec- 
tations.  E.g.,  a  child  may  have  acquired 
the  expectation  that  a  father  is  not  a 
rewarding  person,  and  with  such  an  ex- 
pectation even  a  small  (absolute)  amount 
of  gratification  might  endear  the  father 
to  the  child. 

b.  In  relation  to  the  remaining  person's  per- 
ception   of    the    gratification    that    the 
departed  provided  to  other  members  of 
the  family.    E.g.,  a  favorite  child  would 
experience  a  greater  loss  than  would  one 
of  the  same  parent  who  felt  he  had  been 
rejected. 

It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  a  person  who 
provides  very  little  gratification  is  thereby  pro- 
viding a  high  degree  of  frustration.  He  may  inter- 
act very  little  and  seem  more  indifferent  than 
frustrating.  Accordingly,  there  is  need  of  a  second 
hypothesis: 

2.  Other  things  equal,  the  more  the  frustration 
provided  by  the  departed  —  again  both  abso- 
lutely and  relatively  —  the  greater  should  be 
the  sense  of  relief  and  joy. 

It  is  thus  reasoned  that  the  amount  of  gratifica- 
tion and  of  frustration  that  the  remaining  person 
perceives  as  having  resulted  from  his  interaction 
with  the  departed  person  should  influence  the 
former's  desire  for  the  latter  to  remain  or  to 


leave  and  the  degree  to  which  the  former  would 
implement  such  a  desire.  Among  such  instrumen- 
tal measures  might  have  been  engaging  in  quarrels 
with  the  departed,  manifesting  hostile  and  resent- 
ful behavior  toward  him,  initiating  divorce  pro- 
ceedings, failing  to  provide  him  with  nursing  and 
medical  care  when  sick,  not  interfering  with  his 
disposition  to  drive  while  drunk,  and  so  on.  If 
we  add  to  the  considerations  just  noted  the 
remaining  person's  perception  of  the  departed's 
wish  to  terminate  or  not  to  terminate  the  mar- 
riage, it  is  possible  to  set  up  a  schematic  set  of 
hypotheses  about  the  remaining  person's  emo- 
tional response  to  the  marital  dissolution.  (See 
Table  1). 

Evidence  consistent  with  these  general  hypo- 
theses comes  from  a  study  of  295  college  students 
who  were  children  of  divorced  parents.  It  is 
reported  that  the  offspring  who  saw  their  homes 
as  having  been  happy  before  the  divorce  experi- 
enced greater  trauma  in  response  to  the  divorce 
than  did  those  who  viewed  their  homes  as  having 
been  unhappy.2  It  seems  reasonable  to  assume 
that  those  who  assessed  their  homes  as  having 
been  happy  had  probably  derived  more  gratifica- 
tion from  their  homes  than  did  those  who  made 
the  opposite  assessment. 

It  is  recognized,  of  course,  that  virtually  any 
concrete  case  will  be  too  complex  to  fit  neatly  into 
one  of  the  eight  cells  in  Table  1.  With  enough 
knowledge  about  a  given  case,  however,  it  might 
become  possible  to  classify  it  as  belonging  prin- 
cipally in  one  cell  and  as  having  something  of 

5Judson  T.  Landis,  "The  Trauma  of  Children  When  Parents 
Divorce,"  Marriage  and  Family  Living,  22:  7-13  (1960). 


Table  T.     Hypotheses  About  the  Remaining  Person's  Emotional  Reaction  to  the  Other's 
Departure  as  a  Consequence  of  the  Circumstances  of  the  Departure 


Did  Remaining  Person  Wish  Departed  to  Leave? 

Yes 

No 

Did  Departed 
Wish  to  leave? 

Did  Departed 
Wish  to  leave? 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

Does  Remaining 
Person  Feel 
Responsible 
for  Other's 
Departure? 

Feelings  of 
accomplish- 
ment and 
Yes    relief  mixed 
perhaps  with 
guilt 

Maximum  guilt, 
mixed  perhaps 
with  relief 

Feelings  of 
martyrdom 

Feelings  of 
responsibility 
for  a  tragic 
mistake 

Relief 
No 

Guilt,  mixed 
perhaps  with 
relief 

Feeling  of 
having  been 
refected; 
hostility 

Tragedy 
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the  quality  of  one  or  more  of  the  other  cells.  For 
example,  a  given  case  might  be  classified  as 
largely  a  23  (row  2  and  column  3)  but  also 
something  of  a  21.  (That  is,  the  remaining  person 
is  ambivalent  about  wanting  the  departed  to  go 
but  definitely  leans  in  the  "No"  direction.)  Then 
it  would  be  hypothesized  that  the  response  of 
the  remaining  person  would  be  a  feeling  of  re- 
jection and  hostility  mixed  with  some  sense  of 
relief. 


49      Child  Adjustment  in 
Broken  and  in 
Unhappy  Unbroken 
Homes** 

F.  Ivan  Nye 


Jn  our  society  it  is  believed  important  to  maintain 
the  nuclear  family  of  procreation  intact.  The  family 
of  mother  and  father  living  together  with  their  off- 
spring is  construed  to  be  ideal  for  the  happiness  of 
every  member  and  to  increase  the  probability  of 
developing  character  and  appropriate  personality 
characteristics  in  children.  The  basis  for  this  notion 
stems  from  the  Judeo-Christian  Era,  when  monogamy 
was  proclaimed  and  the  continuity  of  the  nuclear 
family  became  a  goat  established  in  religious  belief 
and  eventually  incorporated  into  our  culture  and  sup- 
ported by  our  legal  system. 

In  recent  years  a  few  sociologists  and  students  of 
the  family  have  questioned  whether  an  intact  —  or 
as  it  is  more  recently  called,  unbroken  home  —  is 
desirable  when  the  unbroken  home  is  essentially  an 
unhappy  home  beset  with  interpersonal  conflict 
among  its  members.  One  further  question  is  whether 
unbroken  and  obviously  unhappy  homes  with  intense 
conflict  are  better  for  participating  family  members 
when  compared  to  broken  homes  where  there  may 
be  some  happiness  and  integration  of  family  mem- 
bers in  common  activities. 

*  Reprinted,  with  the  permission  of  the  author  and  the  publisher, 
from  Marriage  and  Fo«JJy  Uving,  19  (1957),  pp.  356-361. 
tPajw  road  befoie  fee  Family  Section  of  the  American  Socio- 
logtetl  Society,  Detroit,  September,  1956.  This  report  is  from  a 
larger  study  of  specific  and  general  parent-child  adjustments. 
Supported  in  part,  by  grants  from  the  College  Committee  on 
Research  of  the  State  College  of  Washington. 


Dr.  Ivan  Nye  studied  this  problem  with  large 
samples  of  high  school  youth,  using  a  questionnaire 
method.  He  solicits  information  concerning  the 
structure  of  the  family  and  behavior  and  attitudes 
of  family  members.  From  these  data  he  categorizes 
his  respondents  into  happy  unbroken,  unhappy  un- 
broken, and  all  broken  groups,  these  being  the  in- 
dependent variables.  These  variables  are  related  to 
dependent  ones  —  aspects  of  adjustment  including 
manifestations  of  psychosomatic  illness,  physical  sen- 
sitivity, delinquency,  acceptance  of  the  child,  disci- 
pline, responsibility,  agreement  on  values,  accept- 
ance of  parents,  recreational  behavior  and  school 
performance.  One  major  finding  is  that  persons  from 
broken  but  happy  homes  are  adjusting  far  better 
than  individuals  who  are  from  unhappy  unbroken 
homes.  Professor  Nye  calls  for  rethinking  of  our 
concept  concerning  broken  homes. 

The  reader  should  go  one  step  further  and  con- 
sider the  implications  of  these  findings.  To  what 
extent  is  the  broken  but  happy  home  actually  a  re- 
vised family  structure  which  permits  readjustment  of 
remaining  family  members  along  new  levels  of  in- 
teraction which  produces  a  new  homeostatic  equilib- 
rium? A  further  problem  is  determining  the  relation- 
ship of  the  age  of  the  marriage  when  break-up 
occurs  to  the  development  of  a  renewed  family  struc- 
ture. Do  marriages  which  break  up  at  an  early  age 
in  terms  of  the  life  of  the  marriage  have  a  better 
chance  of  forming  and  maintaining  a  new  family 
structure  than  those  which  occur  after  fifteen  years  of 
marriage?  Do  mothers  with  children  or  fathers  with 
children  make  a  better  reconstructed  family?  These 
are  but  <*  few  of  the  questions  that  are  derived  from 
Professor  Nye's  pioneering  research  in  this  area. 

A  large  number  of  research  projects  have 
shown  differences  in  the  adjustment  of  children 
in  broken  and  unbroken  homes.  Regularly  these 
comparisons  favor  the  unbroken  home.  It  is  not 
known,  however,  whether  children  are  better 
adjusted  in  homes  psychologically  broken,  but 
legally  and  physically  intact  compared  with 
legally  broken  homes.  This  problem  has,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  escaped  the  attention  of  socio- 
logical research. 

Dr.  James  Plant,  psychiatrist,  raised  the  ques- 
tion in  1944,  with  an  article  stating  that  legal 
divorce  was  preferable  to  separation  without 
divorce  insofar  as  the  adjustment  of  the  children 
is  concerned.1  Another  suggestive  statement  is 
made  by  Paul  Alexander  more  recently  "...  I 

1  James  S.  Plant,  "The  Psychiatrist  Views  Children  of  Divorced 
Parents,**  Law  and  Contemporary  Problems,  10  (1944),  pp.  807- 
818. 
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would  sit  one  day  as  the  judge  of  the  juvenile 
court,  the  next  day  as  the  judge  of  the  divorce 
court.  When  I  would  hear  a  divorce  case,  I  had 
at  my  side  the  family  record  of  the  people,  and 
believe  it  or  not,  in  some  years  as  high  as  40 
per  cent  of  the  people  who  came  into  court  for 
divorce  have  already  been  in  juvenile  court  with 
problems  concerning  their  children."2  This  pro- 
portion is  particularly  high  when  the  fact  is  con- 
sidered that  many  divorced  couples  have  no 
children. 

More  recently  (1950),  Goode  gathered  interview 
data  from  some  four  hundred  divorcees  who  were 
mothers.  His  conclusions  were  necessarily  tenta- 
tive. He  does,  however,  question  the  assumption 
that  divorce  leads  to  poorer  adjustment  in  chil- 
dren. He  summarizes  in  part: 

When  broken  homes  are  classified  into  different 
types  (widowed,  separated,  divorced),  there  is 
evidence  that  the  separated  home  may  lead  to  as 
many  child  problems  or  as  much  juvenile  delin- 
quency as  divorce  itself.  Moreover,  there  is  some 
question  as  to  whether  it  is  the  divorce  or  the 
marital  conflict  that  does  the  damage,  and 
whether  the  different  types  of  parent-child  rela- 
tionships might  create  the  damage  rather  than 
the  divorce  or  marital  conflict.  We  found  that 
almost  all  mothers  worried  about  the  effects  of 
divorce  on  their  children,  but  that  almost  all  re- 
married mothers  subsequently  thought  that  their 
children's  lives  had  improved  after  divorce.  .  .  . 
Whether  these  mothers  were  correct  is  a  matter 
for  future  research* 

More  recently  Judson  Landis  has  compared  the 
attitudes  of  college  students  from  happy  unbroken 
homes,  unhappy  unbroken  homes,  and  broken 
homes  toward  marriage  and  the  family.  In  all 
cases  he  finds  children  from  happy  unbroken 
homes  liave  the  most  positive  attitudes.  The 
attitudes  of  students  from  broken  homes  and 
unhappy  unbroken  homes  are  rather  similar  by 
some  criteria,  but  by  some  the  attitudes  of  those 
from  broken  homes  were  more  positive  than 
those  from  unhappy  unbroken  homes.4 

2  Paul  V.  Alexander,  "A  Therapeutic  Approach,'*  Conference  on 
Divorce,  The  Law  School,  University  of  Chicagot  Conference 
Series  Number  9  [February  29,  1952},  page  53. 

*  William  J.   Goode,   After  Divorce,   Glencoe:  The  Free  Press, 
1956,  pp.  329-330. 

*  Judson  T.   Landis,    "A  Comparison  of  Children   of  Divorced 
Parents    and    Children    of    Happy    or   Unhappy    Non-Divorced 
Parents  on  Parent-Child  Relationships,  Dating  Maturation,  and 
Sex  and  Marriage  Attitudes."    Paper  read  before  the  National 
Council  on  Family  Relations,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  August 
27,  1955.    Landis  concluded  that  while  children  in  unhappy  un- 
broken homes  and  divorced  homes  showed  many  similarities, 
"on  the  majority  of  items  the  children  from  unhappy  homes  had 
the  poorest  showing  of  aUL*' 


The  approach  here  employed  is  similar  to  that 
of  Alexander,  namely  that  the  crucial  factor 
in  the  adjustment  of  children  is  the  socio- 
psychological  success  or  failure  of  the  family, 
not  whether  or  not  it  is  legally  and  physically 
broken.  While  it  is  still  true  that  there  is  pre- 
judice against  divorce,  there  are  also  unfavorable 
attitudes  toward  quarreling  and  disunited  fami- 
lies. While  two  parents  may  be  able  to  provide 
more  direct  control  than  one,  quarreling,  bicker- 
ing, and  competition  between  parents  may  make 
the  home  an  unhappier  place  than  it  would  be 
with  one  parent  or  a  step-parent.  The  null  hypoth- 
esis is  tested  that  the  adjustment  of  children  in 
broken  and  unbroken  but  unhappy  homes  does 
not  differ  significantly. 

METHODOLOGY 

As  part  of  a  larger  study  of  parent-child  adjust- 
ment, data  were  gathered  from  a  25  per  cent 
regular  interval  sample  of  three  Washington  high 
schools  [N  =  780).  Respondents  were  boys  and 
girls  in  grades,  9,  10,  11,  and  12.  Data  were 
gathered  by  anonymous  questionnaires  in  the 
classrooms  under  the  general  supervision  of  the 
writer.  All  the  usual  positive  motivations  were 
employed  plus  trap  and  interlocking  questions.5 

The  home  was  considered  broken  if  the  ado- 
lescent did  not  ordinarily  live  with  his  original 
parents.  The  unhappy  but  unbroken  families  had 
to  satisfy  two  criteria:  they  fell  in  the  worst 
adjusted  tercile  based  on  a  parental  interaction 
score  computed  from  the  amount  of  parental 
quarreling,  arguing,  attempted  domination  by 
each  parent,  lack  of  mutual  activities  and  interest, 
and  an  over-all  evaluation  of  happiness  made  by 
the  student  as  reported  by  their  children.  If  a 
family  fell  in  the  lowest  tercile,  the  over-all 
evaluation  was  again  examined.  If  the  marital 
happiness  of  both  parents  was  rated  average,  un- 
happy, or  very  unhappy  by  the  adolescent  plus 
rated  in  the  lower  tercile  by  the  interaction 
score,  the  family  was  included  in  the  "unhappy 
unbroken"  category.  This  category  includes 
about  one-sixth  of  the  unbroken  homes  in  the 
sample. 

•The  nonusable  responses  were  of  four  types:  {1}  the  over- 
conformist,  (2)  those  who  wanted  to  shock  the  investigator,  (3) 
the  nninterested  respondent,  and  (4)  the  non-reader.  Overcon- 
formists  were  eliminated  by  the  aid  of  "ringer**  items  —  illnesses 
which  everyone  has  had  or  delinquencies  everyone  has  com- 
mitted, the  second  group  was  eliminated  by  discarding  the 
responses  o!  the  few  who  claimed  to  have  committed  "very 
often"  every  crime  on  our  delinquency  list,  and  tfee  random 
marker  was  eliminated  by  interlocking  qtiestions.  Approximately 
1  per  cent  of  the  responses  were  discarded  as  invalid* 
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SOCIAL  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  BROKEN 
AND  UNHAPPY  UNBROKEN  FAMILIES 

It  is  always  possible,  of  course,  that  some 
other  variable  associated  with  broken  and  un- 
happy unbroken  homes  might  cause  the  differ- 
ences in  adjustment  between  children  in  the  two 
categories.  As  a  check  on  this  possibility  broken 
and  unbroken  homes  have  been  compared  with 
respect  to  a  number  of  social  characteristics. 

It  appears  that  boys  drop  out  of  high  school 
in  disproportionate  numbers  in  both  broken  and 
unhappy  unbroken  homes.  While  there  are  51 
per  cent  girls  in  the  sample  as  a  whole,  in  broken 
homes  of  the  children  in  school  56  per  cent  were 
girls,  in  the  unbroken  unhappy  homes,  60  per 
cent  were  girls.  The  difference  between  56  and 
60  per  cent  is  non-significant. 

Other  characteristics  expressed  in  quantitative 
measures  are  shown  in  Table  1.  Qualitative 
characteristics  were  checked  for  significance  of 
differences  by  chi-square. 

Socio-economic  level  as  measured  by  the  occu- 
pation of  the  father  is  not  significantly  different 
for  broken  and  unhappy  unbroken  homes.  The 
same  is  true  for  aspiration  level  of  the  ado- 
lescent, and  the  qualitative  characteristics  of 
rural-urban  residence,  home  ownership,  type  of 
house,  unemployment  of  father,  foreign  birth  of 
parents,  birth  in  another  state,  education  level  of 
each  parent,  church  attendance  of  adolescent  and 
of  fathers  and  mothers  of  adolescents,  "shift" 
father  works,  employment  of  both  parents  at  the 
same  or  alternate  periods,  and  expectation  of 
remaining  in  the  community. 


Some  social-structural  differences  were,  how- 
ever,  found  between  broken  and  unhappy  un- 
broken homes  [see  Table  1).  Some  of  these 
presumably  favor  adjustment  in  the  broken, 
others  in  the  unbroken  unhappy  homes.  The 
younger  fathers  and  mothers  and  the  lower  geo- 
graphical mobility  would  favor  adjustment  in  the 
unbroken  unhappy  homes.  The  smaller  family 
in  the  broken  category  probably  favors  closer 
parent-child  relationships.  On  the  whole,  it 
appears  that  the  social  characteristics  of  the  two 
groups  are  similar  and  that  where  there  are  dif- 
ferences, some  favor  adjustment  in  each  group. 
It  appears  improbable,  therefore,  that  differences 
in  adjustment  found  in  this  study  can  be  ex- 
plained by  differing  social  characteristics  of  the 
two  types  of  families,  although  the  above  is  not, 
of  course,  a  complete  list  of  social  characteristics. 

FINDINGS 

The  proportions  of  each  group  falling  in  the 
"poorest  adjustment"  categories  are  presented 
(see  Table  2).6  The  differences  found  by  the 
employment  of  several  criteria  of  adjustment 
require  that  the  null  hypothesis  be  considered  by 
areas  of  adjustment.  In  the  areas  of  school 
adjustment,  church  attendance,  and  delinquent 
companionship  the  null  hypothesis  is  tenable. 
With  respect  to  neuroses  as  measured  by  psycho- 
somatic illness  and  sensitivity  concerning  physi- 
cal appearance  it  must  be  rejected.  Likewise  it 

*The  "best  adjustment"  categories  were  analyzed  in  similar 
manner.  Space  limitations  preclude  inclusion  of  these  data,  but 
findings  parallel  in  opposite  direction  those  shown  in  Table  2. 


Table  1.    Some  Social  Characteristics  of  Broken  and  Unhappy  Unbroken  Homes 


Characteristic 

Unhappy 
Unbroken 
(Mean) 

All 
Broken 
(Mean) 

Standard** 
Error 

Critical 
Ratio 

Father's  Occupation  level* 
Child's  Aspiration  Level* 
Family  Car  Value 
No.  Schools  Attended 
No.  Children  in  Family 
Adolescent's  Age 
Mother's  Age 
Father's  Age 

4.0 
6.4 
3.4 
2.9 
3.9 
15.7 
42.4 
46.7 

3.9 
6.3 
3.8 
3.6 
3.0 
15.9 
44.4 
4BJ 

.18 
.22 
.12 
.20 
.22 
.12 
.65 
.72 

.6 
.5 
3.3 
3.5 
4.2 
1.7 
3.1 
2.8 

*  Empy's  classification  v/h'tch  is  a  combination  of  the  North-Hatt  and  Smith  scales  is  employed  here.  (La mar  T. 
Ewf>y,  "Reiatiorahip  of  Social  Oass  am!  Family  Authority  Patterns  to  Occupational  Choke  of  Washington  High 
School  Seniors,"  Unpublished  doctored  dissertation.  The  State  College  of  Washington,  1955.) 
**  Tfce  regw4a^mtervaf  sample  obtained  a  proportionate  sample  from  each  classroom  and  from  each  row  (front  to 
badcj  within  each  dassroom.  To  Hie  extent  that  either  classrooms  or  positions  within  the  room  are  related  to 
differences  in  behavior,  Ifie  sampling  error  is  reduced  below  that  of  a  simple  random  sample.  Since  the  sample 
is  25  per  cent  of  the  finite  universe,  the  sampling  error  is  further  reduced,  although  in  terms  of  a  hypothetical 
universe  it  is  unchanged.  For  the  above  reasons,  the  probability  figures  are  on  the  conservative  side,  although 
differences  from  a  simple  random  sample  are  believed  to  be  slight. 
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Table  3.     The  Per  Cent  of  Boys  and  Girls  from  Broken  and  Unhappy  Unbroken  Homes  Who  Fall  info 

Adjusted"  Categories 


Best 


Criteria  of  Adjustment 

Boys 

Girls 

Broken 

Unhappy 
Unbroken 

Difference 

Broken 

Unhappy 
Unbroken 

Difference 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Psychosomatic  Illness 

51 

16 

35* 

25 

15 

10 

Physical  Sensitivity 

73 

64 

9 

68 

41 

27* 

Delinquency 

29 

10 

19* 

19 

15 

4 

Acceptance  of  Parent  (M) 

13 

18 

5 

30 

27 

3 

Acceptance  of  Parent  (F) 

15 

22 

7 

21 

9 

12* 

Acceptance  of  Child  (M) 

15 

9 

6 

41 

24 

17* 

Acceptance  of  Child  (F) 

20 

9 

11* 

34 

12 

22* 

Discipline  (M) 

29 

16 

13* 

30 

18 

12* 

Discipline  (F) 

31 

13 

18* 

39 

24 

15* 

Freedom  &  Responsibility  (M) 

28 

20 

8 

29 

19 

10 

Freedom  &  Responsibility  (F) 

25 

11 

14* 

21 

9 

12* 

Money  (M) 

32 

24 

8 

48 

37 

11* 

Money  (F) 

27 

22 

5 

41 

24 

17* 

Value  Agreement  (M) 

33 

20 

13* 

34 

25 

9 

Value  Agreement  (F) 

19 

11 

8 

30 

15 

15* 

Appearance  (M) 

35 

13 

22* 

47 

18 

29* 

Appearance  (F) 

19 

9 

10 

43 

12 

31* 

Mutual  Recreation  (M) 

19 

16 

3 

45 

28 

17* 

Mutual  Recreation  (F) 

16 

13 

3 

37 

21 

16* 

Occupation  (F  only) 

26 

27 

1 

40 

21 

19* 

Information  &  Advice  (M) 

14 

18 

4 

37 

27 

10 

Information  &  Advice  (F) 

26 

18 

8 

30 

9 

21* 

Disposition  (M) 

35 

24 

11* 

42 

22 

20* 

Disposition  (F] 

24 

9 

15* 

31 

8 

23* 

Parental  Interaction 

25 

0 

25 

31 

0 

31 

School  Grades  (A  students) 

9 

5 

4 

16 

14 

2 

School  Teams  (one  or  more) 

29 

38 

9 

4 

6 

2 

Church  Attendance  (regular) 

37 

30 

7 

48 

57 

9 

Delinquent  Companions  (None) 

41 

30 

11* 

53 

46 

7 

(N  =  7QJ 

(N  -  45) 

(N  **  88) 

(N  -  67) 

*  Difference  is  of  the  same  magnitude  as  necessary  fo  be  significant  at  the  5  per  cent  level  in  Table  II.   Because  of  smaller  sample  size 
H»e  difference  is  not  necessarily  significant  in  the  above  table. 


better  adjustment  to  parents  than  do  children 
in  unhappy  unbroken  homes.  They  do  not  differ 
significantly  with  respect  to  adjustment  in  school, 
church,  or  delinquent  companions. 

DIVORCE  AMD  SEPARATION 

A  comparison  of  homes  broken  by  divorce  or 
separation  with  other  broken  homes  generally 
reveals  minor  differences.  A  tabulation  of  dif- 
ferences  of  ail  sixes  shows  that  in  the  "best 
adjustment"  category  9  measures  favored  the 
"other"  broken,  18  the  divorced  and  separated, 
and  1  was  the  same.  In  the  poorest  adjustment 


category,  11  measures  favored  the  "other11  broken 
and  17  the  divorced  and  separated.  Only  a  single 
difference  is  significant  for  a  sample  of  this  size. 
In  the  light  of  these  data,  it  should  be  concluded 
that,  contrary  to  folk  knowledge,  the  adjustment 
of  children  in  homes  broken  by  divorce  is  not 
more  difficult  or  unsuccessful  than  in  homes 
broken  otherwise. 

SOLO  PARENTS 

Our  sample  of  solo  parents  is  too  small  to 
warrant  tests  of  significance;  however,  present 
data  suggest  that  the  adjustment  of  adolescents 
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in  "solo*'  parent  homes  is  not  much  different 
from  other  broken  homes  by  the  criteria  of  de- 
linquency, psychosomatic  illness,  school,  or 
church  adjustment.  In  the  parent-child  relation- 
ship, the  adjustment  is  superior  for  "solo" 
mothers  in  each  area  except  "appearance"  and 
"mother  as  a  source  of  information  and  advice." 
No  evidence  is  found  to  suggest  that  there  are 
more  adjustment  problems  in  families  with  "solo" 
parents  than  those  in  which  the  parent  has  re- 
married or  in  unhappy  unbroken  homes.  No 
attempt  was  made  to  assess  adjustment  in  homes 
in  which  the  solo  parent  was  the  father  because 
the  number  of  cases  (ten)  was  entirely  too  small. 

SOCIO-ECONOMIC  LEVEL 

Previous  research  has  shown  the  importance 
of  family  analyses  by  socio-economic  level. 
Consequently,  the  entire  group  was  divided  into 
upper,  middle,  and  lower  groups  on  the  basis 
of  the  father's  occupation.8  The  comparison  of 
adjustment  of  children  in  broken  and  unhappy 
unbroken  homes  was  analyzed  separately  within 
each  category. 

In  the  upper  socio-economic  category,  of  56 
comparisons  made,  32  differed  by  at  least  11  per 
cent.  Of  these,  31  favored  the  children  in  broken 
homes,  1  those  in  unbroken  homes.  In  the  middle 
socio-economic  category,  35  differed  by  at  least 
11  per  cent.  Of  these,  34  favored  broken  homes, 
1  unhappy  unbroken.  In  the  lowest  socio- 
economic  level,  26  showed  a  difference  as  great 
as  11  per  cent,  with  25  favoring  the  broken 
home.  Although  slightly  more  of  the  differences 
are  found  in  the  middle  category,  the  results 
appear  conclusive  that  the  differences  found  in 
the  analysis  of  the  total  sample  are  reflected  in 
the  separate  analyses  by  each  socio-economic 
level. 

LIMITATIONS  OF  PRESENT  RESEARCH 

Present  findings  are  based  on  adolescent  adjust- 
ment and  on  adolescent  response.  No  generaliza- 
tions are  warranted  to  younger  children  from  the 
present  study.  Additional  research  on  the  adjust- 
ment of  younger  children  would  seem  to  be 
indicated. 

Present  data  were  collected  m  a  siagje  western 
state  from  a  primarily  urban  popudatiGE.  Geaer- 

•Laz&ar  T.  EHW>  "Re!atioHsfe%>  of  Social  Cte*  and  FamSy 
Authority  Patieras  to  Ocea&a&xM*  Choice  of  W&fibfcgtaa  High 
School  Sensor*,"  nupofalisfced  doctoral  dissertate,  Tbe  State 
College  of  WadbfcgtoB,  39551 


alizations  to  other  areas  of  the  United  States 
should  be  made  with  caution. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The  null  hypothesis  that  the  adjustment  of 
adolescents  in  unhappy  unbroken  and  in  broken 
homes  does  not  differ  significantly  is  tenable  in 
the  areas  of  church,  school,  and  delinquent  com- 
panionship, but  untenable  in  the  areas  of  psycho- 
somatic illness,  delinquent  behavior,  and  parent- 
child  adjustment.  In  those  areas,  children  show 
better  adjustment  in  broken  homes.  Children  of 
homes  broken  by  divorce  in  terms  of  the  over-all 
adjustment  picture  do  not  have  poorer  adjust- 
ment than  those  from  homes  broken  in  other 
ways.  Children  living  with  solo  parents  differ 
Irom  children  from  other  broken  homes  and 
children  from  unhappy  unbroken  homes  in  hav- 
ing superior  adjustment  to  mothers. 

The  adjustment  of  parents  individually  and  to 
their  spouses  is  also  much  superior  in  the  broken 
homes  compared  to  the  unhappy  unbroken  cate- 
gory. The  proportion  of  dispositions  of  parents 
of  each  sex  which  is  good  is  far  higher  in  the 
broken  homes  category.  Personal  appearance  is 
better  on  the  average.  Twenty-nine  per  cent  of 
remarriages  fell  in  the  happiest  "parent  inter- 
action" tercile  compared  to  none  in  the  unhappy 
unbroken  homes.  Present  data  suggest  that  dis- 
united unhappy  homes  are  related  to  poor  adjust- 
ment in  parents  as  well  as  in  children. 

DISCUSSION 

Present  findings,  taken  in  conj'unction  with  pre- 
vious research  cited  earlier,  suggest  that  thinking 
concerning  broken  homes  is  in  need  of  revision. 
Sociologists  and  psychologists  have  sometimes 
taken  the  position  that  there  is  little  difference 
between  a  broken  and  an  unhappy  unbroken 
home,  although  there  was  little  evidence  on  the 
basis  of  which  either  to  accept  or  reject  this 
position. 

From  the  research  evidence,  it  appears  that 
this  position  must  be  abandoned.  There  are  dif- 
ferences between  the  two  categories  of  families 
with  the  differences  favoring  the  "reconstructed'* 
family  including  a  step-parent,  or  the  "partial** 
family  composed  of  one  parent  and  child  or 
children.  Failure  to  perceive  the  good  adjustment 
both  of  children  and  spouses  in  many  broken 
homes  may  stem  from  a  concentration  upon  tbe 
tensions  and  adjustments  which  occaas  at  tfae 
time  of  tfefi  break.  After  a  period  of  adjnsteent, 
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a  new  equilibrium  is  established,  complicated, 
perhaps,  by  the  necessity  for  each  family  mem- 
ber to  play  new  and  less  clearly  defined  roles, 
but  largely  free  of  the  unbearable  conflicts  of 
the  previous  unhappy  marriage.  The  child  is 
often  relieved  of  a  parent  unable  or  unwilling 
to  play  the  role  of  parent,  and,  if  the  remaining 
parent  remarries,  may  receive  one  who  can  and 
will  play  the  role  satisfactorily. 

There  are,  of  course,  some  families  which  are 
broken  which  achieve  no  new  equilibrium.  The 
parents  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  bear  the 
responsibilities  of  parents  either  in  remarriage  or 
as  "solo"  parents.  The  family  completely  disinte- 
grates, the  children  become  public  charges  and 
later  contribute  unduly  to  the  population  of 
juvenile  detention  homes,  adult  prisons,  and 
state  hospitals.  This  result,  however,  should  be 
attributed  to  the  personal  irresponsibility  or  lack 
of  ability  of  the  parents,  rather  than  to  the  fact 
that  they  decided  not  to  live  in  the  same  house, 
and,  in  most  cases,  must  be  considered  a  con- 
tinuation of  a  condition  preceding  rather  than 
caused  by  the  marital  break. 


50  I  Social  Stresses  on 
the  Family* 

Reuben  Hill 


A  family  is  generally  an  integrated,  well-knit  group 
of  individuals  who  share  common  goals,  where  roles, 
ascribed  and  achieved,  permit  each  member  to  per- 
form tasks  necessary  for  the  continuity  and  survival 
of  the  family  as  a  social  unit.  This  representation 
may  be  an  ideal  not  completely  realized  in  practice; 
H  is  offered  as  a  model  in  order  to  introduce  the  con- 
cept of  social  stress.  When  unexpected  or  unfore- 
seen or  sometimes  foreseen  events  occur  to  the  fam- 
ily, upsetting  normal  routines  and  behaviors  for 
handling  most  situations,  a  crisis  is  said  to  have  oc- 
curred. Crisis  requires  adaptation  of  existing  be- 
havior patterns  by  all  family  members  in  order  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  new  situation.  One  by- 
product erf  crisis  is  stress.  How  family  members  react 
to  stress  fs  dependent  upon  the  type  of  crisis,  its 

*  Reprinted,  with  the  permission  of  the  author  and  the  publisher, 
from  Social  Casework,  39  (19S8J,  pp.  139-150. 


duration,  and  which  family  members  create  the 
crisis.  The  conceptual  framework  for  the  study  of 
crisis-stress  within  the  family  is  based  upon  a  sum- 
mary of  current  theory  and  research  by  social  scien- 
tists on  this  topic.  The  framework  contains  a  typol- 
ogy of  family  crises;  approaches  to  analysis  of 
factors  which  make  some  families  more  prone  to 
crisis  than  others;  and  a  model  for  the  study  of 
adjustment  to  crisis.  Generalizations  are  presented 
on  families  who  adjust  well  or  poorly  to  crisis.  One 
important  contribution  of  this  paper  is  a  discussion 
of  the  implications  of  crisis  and  stress  for  the  family. 
Professor  Hill  indicates  how  social  agencies  in  our 
society  who  are  serving  the  family  can  function  to 
reduce  the  stress  caused  by  crisis  among  its  members. 

GENERIC  FEATURES  OF  FAMILIES 
UNDER  STRESS 

Two  streams  of  research  concerned  about 
social  stresses  and  the  family  have  been  running 
parallel  for  some  time.  This  conference  should 
stimulate  their  early  convergence.  I  refer  to  the 
research  on  crisis-proneness  in  families  carried 
out  by  family  sociologists  and  the  cumulating 
work  of  latter-day  social  work  researchers  on 
the  properties  of  the  "multi-problem  family."  To 
facilitate  further  the  merger  of  these  two  pro- 
fessional groups,  I  shall  undertake  in  this  paper 
to  summarize  the  major  issues  and  findings  in 
family  crisis  research  as  seen  by  family  sociol- 
ogists. I  shall  first  attempt  to  provide  the  broad 
outlines  of  the  conceptual  framework  most  used  by 
family  sociologists  in  the  study  of  family  crises. 
Second,  I  shall  attempt  to  catalog  the  stressful 
events  that  have  been  studied  and  those  that 
remain  unstudied,  using  classifications  developed 
to  differentiate  crises  into  types.  Third,  our  chief 
findings  to  date  will  be  listed,  indicating  types 
of  families  which  thrive  and  which  wilt  under 
stress.  Fourth,  the  generic  phases  and  modes  of 
adjustment  to  stress  will  be  demonstrated.  Fifth, 
the  short-run  and  long-run  effects  of  stress  on 
families  will  be  assessed.  I  shall  conclude  with 
speculations  about  the  implications  of  these  find- 
ings for  agency  policies  and  practices. 

A  Conceptual  Framework  for 
Viewing  Families  in  Crisis 

The  conceptual  scaffolding  on  which  the  re- 
search to  be  summarized  in  this  paper  has  been 
built  makes  frequent  use  of  three  variables: 
family,  crisis-provoking  event,  and  meaning 
attached  to  the  event.  Let  us  begin  by  identifying 
the  major  conceptual  properties  of  the  family. 
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The  Family  as  an  Interacting  and  Transacting 
Organization.  Family  sociologists  have  come  to 
view  the  family  as  a  small  group,  intricately 
organized  internally  into  paired  positions  of 
husband-father,  wife-mother,  son-brother,  and 
daughter-sister.  Norms  prescribing  the  appro- 
priate role  behavior  for  each  of  these  positions 
specify  how  reciprocal  relations  are  to  be  main- 
tained as  well  as  how  role  behavior  may  change 
with  changing  ages  of  the  occupants  of  these 
positions. 

Viewed  externally,  the  family  often  appears  to 
be  a  "closed  corporation,"  particularly  in  urban 
areas  where  the  nuclear  group  of  father,  mother, 
and  their  children  is  clearly  differentiated  from 
the  kinship  extensions  of  maternal  and  paternal 
grandparents  and  collateral  relatives.  Such  a 
family  performs  like  a  closed  corporation  in  pre- 
senting a  common  front  of  solidarity  to  the  world, 
handling  internal  differences  in  private,  protect- 
ing the  reputation  of  members  by  keeping  family 
secrets,  and  standing  together  under  attack. 
Nevertheless,  the  closed  nature  of  the  family  is 
selectively  opened  for  transacting  business  with 
other  agencies,  including  kin  and  professionals. 
These  agencies  can  be  ranked  on  their  accessi- 
bility to  the  interior  of  the  family:  immediate  kin 
highest,  family  friends  and  neighbors  next,  the 
family  physician,  the  family  pastor,  the  family 
lawyer,  and  so  on.  Other  agencies  enter  the 
family  with  greater  difficulty  and  often  through 
the  intermediation  of  individual  family  members 
who  act  as  liaisons  for  the  family:  the  school, 
the  employer,  the  health  clinic,  the  casework 
agency,  and  other  such  formal  agencies.  Recent 
research  has  suggested  that  the  more  open  the 
community  (as  in  the  modern  city),  the  more 
likely  the  family  is  closed  in  form;  and  the 
more  closed  the  community  (as  in  the  isolated 
mountain  village),  the  more  open  are  the  doors 
and  windows  of  the  family  to  non-family  mem- 
bers.1 

Compared  with  other  associations  in  the 
society,  the  average  family  is  badly  handicapped 
organizationally.  Its  age  composition  is  heavily 
weighted  with  dependents,  and  it  cannot  freely 
reject  its  weak  members  and  recruit  more  com- 
petent team  mates.  Its  members  receive  an  un- 
earned acceptance;  there  is  no  price  for  belong- 
ing. Because  of  its  unusual  age  composition  and 
its  uncertain  sex  composition,  it  is  intrinsically  a 

*In  this  connection,  see  fee  reports  of  European  research  by 
a  D.  Saal  of  Holland  end  Elizabeth  Bott  of  Engjand,  in 
Bechercbes  Sur  La  Famine,  published  by  UNESCO  Institute  of 
Social  Saencb,  Cologne,  1956,  pp.  £6-89,  229-247. 


puny  work  group  and  an  awkward  decision- 
making  group.  This  group  is  not  ideally  manned 
to  withstand  stress,  yet  society  has  assigned  to 
it  the  heaviest  of  responsibilities:  the  socialization 
and  orientation  of  the  young,  and  the  meeting  of 
the  major  emotional  needs  of  all  citizens,  young 
and  old. 

When  the  family  is  viewed  historically,  we  can 
see  that  it  is  more  dependent  today  than  it  was 
formerly  on  other  agencies  in  society  for  fulfilling 
its  purposes.  Once  a  self-contained  economic  and 
social  unit  buttressed  by  kinship  supports,  the 
family  now  has  interdependent  relations  with 
many  other  associations  in  working  out  its  prob- 
lems. I  have  elsewhere  (14]  described  the  ways 
in  which  the  family  functions  in  equilibrating 
troubles  of  its  members: 

The  modern  family  lives  in  a  great  state  of 
tension  precisely  because  it  is  the  great  burden 
carrier  of  the  social  order.  In  a  society  of  rapid 
social  change,  problems  outnumber  solutions,  and 
the  resulting  uncertainties  are  absorbed  by  the 
members  of  society,  who  are  for  the  most  part 
also  members  of  families.  Because  the  family  is 
the  bottleneck  through  which  all  troubles  pass, 
no  other  association  so  reflects  the  strains  and 
stresses  of  life.  With  few  exceptions  persons  in 
work-a-day  America  return  to  rehearse  their  daily 
frustrations  within  the  family,  and  hope  to  get  the 
necessary  understanding  and  resilience  to  return 
the  morrow  to  the  fray. 

Thus,  the  good  family  today  is  not  only  the 
focal  point  of  frustrations  and  tensions  but  also 
the  source  for  resolving  frustrations  and  releasing 
tensions.  .  .  .  Through  its  capacity  for  sympathy, 
understanding,  and  unlimited  support,  the  family 
rehabilitates  personalities  bruised  in  the  course 
of  competitive  daily  living.  In  that  capacity  the 
family  is  literally  love  in  action. 

In  sum,  the  concept  of  the  family  which  we 
have  identified  above  is  that  of  an  arena  of  inter- 
acting personalities,  intricately  organized  intern- 
ally into  positions,  norms,  and  roles.  When 
viewed  externally  it  can  be  seen  as  an  organized 
group  engaged  in  transactions  with  other  asso- 
ciations. It  is  not  new  to  trouble.  Indeed,  prob- 
lems and  exigencies  beset  American  families 
from  wedding  day  to  dissolution  day.  Most 
families  have  had  a  long  history  of  troubles  and 
have  worked  out  procedures  and  a  division  of 
responsibility  for  meeting  problematic  situations 
as  they  arise.  These  can  be  viewed  broadly  as 
the  family's  repertory  of  resources  for  deaHag 
with  crises  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
return  to  later. 
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The  Crisis-Precipitating  Event,  The  second 
major  concept  in  our  scaffolding  is  the  stressor, 
or  crisis-provoking  event*  A  stressor  in  this  con- 
text is  a  situation  for  which  the  family  has  had 
little  or  no  prior  preparation  and  must  therefore 
be  viewed  as  problematic  (26).  It  is  often  diffi- 
cult empirically  to  disentangle  the  problematics 
and  the  hardships  of  the  stressful  event  from 
the  definitions  the  family  makes  —  the  meaning 
aspect  of  the  event.  To  make  the  distinction 
conceptually  is  one  step  in  the  direction  of  doing 
so  empirically.  Actually  the  hardships  of  the 
event  lie  outside  the  family  and  are  an  attribute 
of  the  event  itself,  constituting  a  distinct  vari- 
able requiring  separate  attention. 

No  crisis-precipitating  event  is  the  same  for 
any  given  family;  its  impact  ranges  according 
to  the  several  hardships  that  may  accompany 
it*  We  might  take,  as  an  illustration,  the  dis- 
memberment of  a  family  through  conscription 
of  the  husband-father  into  the  armed  services 
in  wartime  —  an  event  that  appeared  to  be  uni- 
form, striking,  as  it  did,  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  families  in  America  in  World  War  II.  Hill 
and  Boulding,2  studying  this  phenomenon,  found 
the  number  of  hardships  accompanying  the  event 
ranging  from  none  to  six,  including  sharp  changes 
in  income,  housing  inadequacies,  enforced  living 
with  in-laws  or  other  relatives,  illness  of  wife 
or  children,  wife's  having  to  work  and  be  both 
mother  and  father,  child-discipline  problems 
stemming  from  the  father's  absence.  There  were, 
on  the  other  hand,  families  where  the  war  sepa- 
ration event  produced  father-substitutes  who 
were  an  improvement  on  the  absentee,  improved 
housing,  increased  income,  and  a  more  relaxed 
family  life.  Similarly  the  catastrophic  event  of  a 
tornado  strikes  unevenly  as  a  crisis-precipitating 
event.  Some  families  lose  not  only  property  but 
life  and  limb  too;  many  experience  reduced  in- 
come only;  still  others  suffer  fright  and  anxiety, 
but  in  the  short  run  make  net  gains  financially 
because  of  the  moratorium  on  debts  and  the 
grants  from  relief  agencies  which  often  accom- 
pany severe  catastrophes  (15).  Clearly,  the 
stressor  event  must  be  seen  as  a  variable  rather 
than  as  a  constant  in  family  crisis  research. 

Since  no  stressor  event  is  uniformly  the  same 
for  all  families,  but  varies  in  striking  power  by 
the  hardships  that  accompany  it,  the  concept  of 
hardship  itself  requires  some  additional  atten- 
tion. Hardships  may  be  defined  as  those  compli- 
cations in  a  crisis-precipitating  event  which 

s  In  Families  Under  Stress  (14),  Chapter  IV,  pp.  50-97. 


demand  competencies  from  the  family  which  the 
event  itself  may  have  temporarily  paralyzed  or 
made  unavailable* 

Definition  of  the  Event  As  Stressful.  It  has 
always  puzzled  observers  that  some  families  ride 
out  the  vicissitudes  of  floods  and  disasters  with- 
out apparent  disorganization,  whereas  most  fami- 
lies are  at  least  temporarily  paralyzed  by  such 
catastrophes.  The  key  appears  to  be  at  the 
"meaning"  dimension.  Stressors  become  crises 
in  line  with  the  definition  the  family  makes  of 
the  event 

A  boy  caught  stealing  in  one  neighborhood  may 
be  ostracized  and  bring  his  family  shame  and  dis- 
grace, while  a  boy  in  a  different  social  grouping 
may  well  achieve  standing  within  his  family  and 
in  his  neighborhood  through  an  identical  act.  To 
transform  a  stressor  event  into  a  crisis  requires 
an  intervening  variable  that  has  been  variously 
termed,  "meaning  of  the  event"  or  "definition  of 
the  event/* 

Placing  this  final  variable  in  an  equation  with 
the  other  elements  in  our  conceptual  framework, 
we  get  a  formula  as  follows:  A  (the  event)  -» 
interacting  with  B  (the  family's  crisis-meeting 
resources)  -»  interacting  with  C  (the  definition 
the  family  makes  of  the  event)  -»  produces  X 
(the  crisis).  The  second  and  third  determinants 

—  family  resources  and  definition  of  the  event 

—  lie  within  the  family  itself  and  must  be  seen 
in  terms  of  the  family's  structures  and  values. 
The  hardships  of  the  event,  which  go  to  make 
up  the  first  determinant,  lie  outside  the  family 
and  are  an  attribute  of  the  event  itself. 

This  threefold  framework  enables  us  to  ask 
the  proper  questions  to  account  for  crisis-prone- 
ness  in  families,  identifying  as  it  does  the  inter- 
play of  the  most  important  explanatory  variables. 
We  turn  now  to  our  findings  about  the  stresses 
studied  to  date,  the  properties  of  the  crisis-prone, 
and  the  phases  of  adjustment  characteristic  of 
families  under  stress, 

A  Classification  of  Stressor  Events 

Three  systems  of  classification  of  family 
troubles  have  been  used  by  investigators  in  cata- 
loging crises:  [I]  by  source,  whether  extra-family 
or  infra-family,  (2)  by  effects  upon  the  family 
configuration,  which  combine  dismemberment, 
accession,  and  demoralization,  and  (3)  by  type  of 
event  impinging  on  the  family. 

Source  of  Trouble.  If  the  blame  for  the  stressor 
can  be  placed  outside  the  family,  the  stress  may 
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solidify  rather  than  disorganize  the  family.  Crises 
differ  in  their  sources  —  some  originate  within, 
others  outside  the  family.  Crises  that  arise  as  a 
result  of  economic  depression  or  of  war,  both  of 
which  are  beyond  the  individual  family's  control, 
present  quite  different  problems  from  the  crises 
arising  out  of  the  interpersonal  relations  within 
the  family  such  as  infidelity,  non-support,  or  alco- 
holism. The  loss  of  life's  savings  due  to  bank 
failure  during  a  depression  will  induce  a  crisis 
for  most  families,  but  consider  the  impact  created 
by  the  loss  of  life's  saving  through  the  improvi- 
dence of  an  alcoholic  father,  which  event  was  in 
turn  precipitated  by  a  serious  rift  in  the  affec- 
tional  relations  within  the  family.  It  is  not  the 
loss  of  life's  savings  in  this  instance  so  much 
as  it  is  the  interpersonal  relations  which  con- 
stitute the  matrix  of  trouble. 

Classified  by  source  of  trouble,  stressor  events 
divide  into  three  categories:  [1]  extra-family 
events  which  in  the  long  run  tend  to  solidify  the 
family,  such  as  war  bombings,  political  persecu- 
tions, religious  persecutions,  floods,  tornadoes, 
hurricanes,  and  other  "acts  of  God,"  defined  as 
stressful  but  solidifying  because  external  to  the 
family;  (2]  intra-family  events  such  as  illegiti- 
macy, non-support,  mental  breakdown,  infidelity, 
suicide,  and  alcoholism,  which  are  defined  as 
stressful  but  usually  are  more  disorganizing  to 
the  family  because  they  arise  from  troubles  that 
reflect  poorly  on  the  family's  internal  adequacy; 
and  (3)  some  extra-family  events  that  are  often 
not  defined  as  critically  stressful  and  are  assimi- 
lable because  other  persons  are  in  the  same 
situation  or  worse,  or  events  similar  to  others 
the  family  has  previously  undergone,  such  as 
some  war  separations,  some  war  reunions,  loss 
of  home  in  a  disaster,  forced  migration,  sudden 
decrease  in  income  during  a  depression,  and  pre- 
mature births  (see  especially  Caplan,  5). 

Combinations  of  Dismemberment-Accession 
and  Demoralization.  A  second  type  of  classifica- 
tion first  suggested  by  Eliot  (9)  and  expanded 
by  Hill  (26),  involves  the  combination  of  loss  of 
family  member  (dismemberment)  or  addition  of 
an  unprepared-for  member  (accession)  and  loss 
of  morale  and  family  unity  (demoralization),  or 
all  three.  (In  Table  1,  crises  that"  have  already 
been  studied  are  starred,  suggesting  areas  in 
which  there  is  demonstrable  need  for  further 
research.) 

Closely  allied  witfa  ihis  classification  are 
stressor  events  that  do  not  result  ia  dismember- 
ment in  the  sense  of  a  efaaiige  m  the  plurality 


Table  1.  A  Classification  of  Family  Crises  of  Dismem- 
berment-Accession and  Demoralization 

D/smembermenf  Only 

*  Death  of  child,  spouse,  or  parent 

*  Hospifalizafion  of  spouse 

*  War  separation 

Accession  Only 
Unwanted  pregnancy 
Deserter  returns 
Stepfather,  stepmother  additions 

*  Some  war  reunions 

*  Some  adoptions,   aged  grandparents,   orphaned   kin 

Demoralization  Only 

*  Nonsupport 
Infidelity 

*  Alcoholism 
Drug  addiction 

Delinquency  and  events  bringing  disgrace 

Demoralization   Plus   Dismemberment  or   Accession 

*  Illegitimacy 
Runaways 

*  Desertion 

*  Divorce 
Imprisonment 
Suicide  or  homicide 

*  Institutionalization  for  mental  illness 


pattern  of  the  family,  but  do  bring  marked 
changes  in  the  family  configuration.  Those  family 
situations  where  roles  are  involuntarily  vacated 
through  illness,  or  are  not  fulfilled  at  all  as  in 
families  with  mentally  retarded  children,  might 
be  cited  as  examples  (see  the  work  of  Bernard 
Farber  and  his  associates  in  the  Institute  for 
Research  on  Exceptional  Children,  the  University 
of  Illinois).  Families  experience  significant  strains 
when  members  become  diabetics,  rheumatic  fever 
patients,  or  experience  congestive  heart  failure 
and  demand  special  considerations  over  pro- 
longed periods.  Such  illnesses  require  a  reallaca- 
tion  of  the  patients  roles  to  others  within  the 
family  and  a  standardization  of  his  role  on  a 
more  or  less  indefinite  basis  {22). 

Most  crises  of  dismemberment,  accession,  and 
crippling  illness  sooner  or  later  involve  de-morole- 
ization,  since  the  family's  role  patterns  are  always 
sharply  disturbed.  Dismemberment  creates  a 
situation  in  which  the  departed  one's  roles  must 
be  reallocated,  and  a  period  of  confusion-delay 
ensues  while  the  members  of  the  family  cast 
learn  their  new  lines.  The  addition  of  a  new 
member  resulting  from  the  marriage  of  a 
divorced  or  widowed  person  strains  the 
of  a  family  that  "closed  ranks'*  too  well  (3, 
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Types  of  Impact  of  Stressor  Events-  Ernest  W. 
Burgess  (4)  has  added  two  categories  for  further 
classifying  family  crises:  (I)  sudden  change  in 
family  status,  and  (2)  conflict  among  family  mem- 
bers and  the  conception  of  their  roles. 

A  sudden  upturn  in  economic  and  social  status 
may  constitute  a  crisis  quite  as  disruptive  as  that 
of  economic  loss  or  social  disgrace.  The  price  of 
upward  mobility  for  some  families  may  be  family 
breakdown.  We  are  only  beginning  to  learn  some- 
thing of  the  conditions  under  which  the  family 
survives  or  goes  to  pieces  when  there  is  a  swift 
change  from  poverty  to  riches  or  from  obscurity 
to  fame.  More  usually  we  think  of  stressor  events 
bringing  sudden  changes  downward  in  status.  The 
variety  of  crises  of  this  type  is  well  known.  The 
large  number  starred  in  the  list  below  suggests 
that  many  of  these  crises  have  already  been 
studied  systematically  by  family  sociologists. 

Types  of  Stresses  Involving  Status  Shifts 

*  Sudden  impoverishment 

*  Prolonged  unemployment 
Sudden  wealth  and  fame 

*  Refugee  migrations,  political  and  religious 

*  Disasters,  tornadoes,  floods,  explosions 

*  War  bombings,  deprivations 

*  Political  declassing,  denazification 

Many  of  the  difficulties  that  build  up  into 
crises  involve  differences  in  conception  of  their 
respective  roles  by  family  members.  Conflicts 
between  parents  and  children  should  be  under- 
stood and  studied  in  terms  of  their  differences  in 
role  expectations.  Koos  (19)  finds  the  ado- 
lescent-parent relationships  to  be  a  focal  point 
of  crisis  in  the  middle-class  family-  In  upward 
mobUe  families,  the  appropriate  roles  for  wife 
and  mother  differ  by  socio-economic  groups,  and 
the  work-a-day  housekeeper  roles  of  one's 
original  class  may  have  to  be  unlearned  and  the 
hostess  roles  of  the  next  class  may  have  to  be 
learned  to  fit  the  changed  expectations  of  husband 
and  children. 

The  current  crisis  of  desegregation  in  the  South 
is  a  stressful  event  for  both  white  and  Negro 
families,  largely  because  of  the  great  differences 
in  role  expectations  held  fay  parents  and  children. 
As  the  schools  are  integrated,  children  of  both 
groups  tend  to  forget  color  as  the  individual 
personality  shines  through.  They  make  friends 
on  the  basis  of  congeniality  rather  than  color 
alone.  Parents  and  some  teachers  lag  behind  the 
children  in  this  respect.  Parents  try  to  limit 
friendships  and  home  associations,  thus  produc- 


ing conflict  with  their  volatile  adolescents.  Dat- 
ing, dancing,  and  contact  games  become  focal 
points  of  disagreement,  since  these  activities 
violate  the  Southern  mores  which  parents  feel 
obliged  to  perpetuate.  The  children  may  only 
partially  accept  these  mores  and  resent  their 
parents'  restrictions.  Conflicts  develop  between 
families  whose  restrictions  differ,  since  styles  for 
adolescents  are  often  set  by  the  freedoms  that 
the  most  permissive  parents  allow  their  children. 
Thus  the  full-blown  dimensions  of  a  family  crisis 
are  experienced  until  a  new  set  of  norms  accepted 
by  both  generations  develops  (13). 

With  this  background  of  the  range  of  types  of 
stressful  events  spelled  out,  we  turn  to  a  con- 
sideration of  the  factors  making  for  crisis-prone- 
ness  and  freedom  from  crisis  among  families.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  crisis-proneness  runs  in 
families  as  does  accident-proneness.  What  sup- 
port can  be  adduced  for  such  a  proposition?  We 
know  that  some  families  can  handle  stress  better 
than  other  families.  In  what  ways  do  they  differ 
from  the  crisis  prone? 

Factors  Making  for  Crisis-Proneness 
in  Families 

We  can  profitably  take  advantage  now  of  an 
equation  that  summarizes  the  conceptual  frame- 
work of  most  of  the  family  crisis  research  I  am 
reporting:  A  (the  event)  — »  interacting  with  B 
(the  family's  crisis-meeting  resources)  ->  inter- 
acting with  C  (the  definition  the  family  makes 
of  the  event)  -»  produces  X  (the  crisis).  Crisis- 
proneness  is  in  effect  the  phenomenon  of  experi- 
encing stressor  events  (A)  with  greater  frequency 
and  greater  severity  and  defining  these  (C)  more 
frequently  as  crises.  In  other  words,  crisis-prone 
families  appear  to  be  more  vulnerable  to  stressor 
events  of  the  types  we  have  just  cataloged,  and 
more  likely  because  of  meager  crisis-meeting 
resources  (B)  and  failure  to  have  learned,  from 
past  experience  with  crisis,  to  define  these  events 
as  crisis-provoking.  The  explanation  for  crisis- 
proneness  therefore  lies  primarily  in  the  B  and 
C  factors  of  our  equation. 

Note  the  differences  in  vulnerability  when 
families  are  assessed  on  a  class  basis  alone.  To 
the  lower-class  family,  living  up  to  and  even 
beyond  its  income,  there  may  be  a  quality  of 
desperation  in  a  financial  crisis  that  is  lacking 
for  the  middle-class  family  with  reserves  upoa 
which  it  can  draw.  The  lower-class  family  not 
only  is  restricted  in  income,  but  in  health,  energy, 
space,  and  ideas  for  coping  with  crisis  — 
owing  to  its  hand-to-mouth  existence,  it  lacks 
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defense  in  depth.  Conversely,  the  lower-class 
family  with  little  to  lose  in  the  way  of  prestige 
or  status  and  little  opportunity  to  climb  upward 
may  be  able  to  react  more  favorably  to  endan- 
gered reputation  than  can  the  respectability- 
focused,  middle-class  family. 

Crisis-Meeting  Resources,  the  B  Factor.  The 
vulnerability  of  the  lower-class  family,  however, 
is  no  greater  to  certain  stressor  events  than  that 
of  the  middle-class  family.  Each  has  its  charac- 
teristic Achilles  heel.  Robert  C.  Angell  (1)  was  the 
first  among  family  sociologists  to  seek  for  the  B 
factor  in  our  equation,  a  set  of  resources  in 
family  organization  which,  by  their  presence  or 
absence,  kept  the  family  from  crisis  or  urged  it 
into  crisis.  His  findings  go  beyond  the  points 
of  vulnerability  identified  above  by  class.  He 
employed  two  concepts  —  family  integration  and 
family  adaptability.  By  the  first  he  meant  the 
"bonds  of  coherence  and  unity  running  through 
family  life,  of  which  common  interests,  affection, 
and  a  sense  of  economic  interdependence  are 
perhaps  the  most  prominent."  By  the  second  he 
referred  to  the  family's  capacity  to  meet  obsta- 
cles and  shift  courses  as  a  family.  He  was  trying 
to  get  at  the  family's  latent  predisposition  to 
action  in  the  face  of  challenges  to  its  usual  mode 
of  existence.  These  latent  action  patterns,  which 
are  most  clearly  observable  at  times  of  crisis, 
are  integrated,  in  turn,  by  the  values  held  by 
the  family,  Angell  found  it  possible  to  explain 
the  different  reactions  of  crisis-proof  and  crisis- 
prone  families  to  sharp  decreases  in  income  dur- 
ing the  depression  by  these  twin  factors  of 
integration  and  adaptability,  with  a  restudy  of 
the  cases  suggesting  the  greater  importance  of 
family  adaptability. 

Cavan  and  Ranck  (6)  and  Koos  (20)  used  some- 
what different  concepts  but  were  in  essential 
agreement.  To  these  researchers  a  crisis-proof 
family  must  have  agreement  in  its  role  structure, 
subordination  of  personal  ambitions  to  family 
goals,  satisfactions  within  the  family  obtained 
because  it  is  successfully  meeting  the  physical 
and  emotional  needs  of  its  members,  and  goals 
toward  which  the  family  is  moving  collectively- 
Having  all  of  these,  the  family  is  adequately 
organized*  Lacking  them,  the  family  is  inade- 
quately organized  and  likely  to  prove  vulnerable 
to  crisis-precipitating  events.  In  both  the  Cavan- 
Ranck  and  Koos  studies,  the  B  factor  is,  in  effect, 
adequacy-inadequacy  of  family  organization* 

Social  workers  have  losg  employed  the  term 
"problem  family"  to  designate  the  crisis-prone 


family.  Early  social  work  viewed  problem  fami- 
lies primarily  as  reactors  to  the  conditions  of 
poverty,  and  saw  a  shoring  up  of  the  economic 
resources  as  all-important.  Subsequently  the  shift 
to  a  more  psychological  emphasis  established 
that  parents  and  children  in  problem  families 
were  maladjusted  individuals  in  need  of  individ- 
ual treatment  Problem  families  became  not  so 
much  victims  of  a  poor  distributive  order  as 
aggregates  of  neurotic  or  psychopathic  individ- 
uals. More  recently  the  work  of  Community 
Research  Associates  with  problem  families  em- 
phasizes the  importance  of  the  distortions  of  the 
marital  axis,  the  incompatible  combinations  of 
personalities  which  make  for  divided  and  incom- 
petent family  headship  (7).  Such  families  are 
"disorganized"  social  failures  when  judged 
against  generally  accepted  family  objectives  (8), 
and  tend  to  be  multi-problem  families  collecting 
attention  and  services  from  public  and  private 
agencies  all  out  of  proportion  to  their  number 
in  the  community. 

English  researchers  have  written  considerably 
on  problem  families,  labeling  them  as  deviant, 
anti-social,  and  lower  class.  Irvine  (16)  stated 
that  "Problem  families  can  be  most  usefully 
defined  as  socially  defective  families  characterized 
by  child  neglect  and  squalor,  which  defeat  cur- 
rent efforts  at  rehabilitation."  Stephens  (25) 
observed  that  the  most  obvious  common  feature 
of  these  families  is  the  disorder  of  their  lives. 
Baldamus  and  Timms  (2)  see  them  as  having 
defective  standards  of  behavior:  "The  more 
extreme  cases  of  disorganization  and  inefficiency 
in  problem  families  approach  a  situation  of 
retreatism,  as  defined  by  Robert  Merton.  Con- 
formity to  established  values  is  virtually  relin- 
quished, especially  in  respect  to  standards  of 
behavior." 

Max  Siporin  (24),  in  summarizing  the  work  on 
the  problem  family,  has  made  the  cogent  observa- 
tion that  present-day  American  social  workers 
and  sociologists,  in  contrast  to  our  English  col- 
leagues, have  preferred  to  concentrate  on  the 
processes  of  family  maladjustment  rather  than 
to  focus  on  the  stereotyping  of  families  with  the 
use  of  such  epithets  as  hard-core,  inadequate, 
and  disordered.  Behind  the  use  by  these  Ameri- 
cans of  terms  like  "disorganized"  is  a  theory 
of  disorganization  and  recovery  which  they  seek 
to  study  further.  This  is  evident  in  the  attempt 
we  shall  make  below  to  link  together  crisis- 
meetieg  resources  of  family  organization  and  tfefi 
definitions  the  family  makes  of  a  stressor 
in  accounting  for  its  crisis-proneaess. 
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Figure  1  •  A  Schema  for  Depict- 
ing the  Interplay  of  Stressor 
Event,  Contributing  Hardships, 
and  Family  Resources  in  Pro- 
ducing a  Family  Crisis 
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Family  Definitions,  the  C  Factor.  The  C  factor 
in  our  equation  has  received  attention  only  re- 
cently from  students  of  the  family.  Hill  and 
Boulding,3  studying  war  separation  and  reunion 
crises,  perceived  three  possible  definitions  of  the 
crisis-precipitating  event:  (1)  an  objective  defini- 
tion, formulated  by  an  impartial  observer,  (2)  a 
cultural  definition,  formulated  by  the  community, 
and  (3)  a  subjective  definition,  provided  by  the 
family.  The  most  relevant  definition  in  deter- 
mining a  family's  crisis-proneness  is  the  third,  that 
provided  by  the  family.  The  researcher  and  the 
community  stand  outside  the  situation  looking 
in,  but  the  family  members  are  on  the  inside, 
and  the  family's  attitudes  toward  the  event  are 
all-important  in  this  connection. 

A  family's  definition  of  the  event  reflects  partly 
the  value  system  held  by  the  family,  partly  its 
previous  experience  in  meeting  crises,  and  partly 
the  mechanisms  employed  in  previous  definitions 
of  events.  This  is  the  meaning  aspect  of  the 
crisis,  the  interpretation  made  of  it, 

Not  infrequently  families  with  objective  re- 
sources adequate  to  meet  the  hardships  of 
sickness  or  job  loss  crack  under  the  stress 
because  they  define  such  hardship  situations  as 
insurmountable.  Accident-proneness  is  dispro- 
portionately high  among  individuals  who  lack 
self-confidence  and  are  characterized  by  anxiety. 
Crisis-proneness  in  families  also  proves  related 
to  outlook  —  to  whether  or  not  the  event  is 
defined  as  challenging  or  crisis-provoking. 

Cmis-Proneness,  a  Function  of  Both  B  and  C 
Factors.  If  we  combine  deficiency  in  family 
organization  resources  (the  B  factor)  and  the 

*  See  footnote  1  of  this  article. 


tendency  to  define  hardships  as  crisis-producing 
(the  C  factor)  into  one  concept  of  family  inade- 
quacy, we  may  analyze  its  major  features  in  a 
polygon  wheel  of  interacting  forces  which  we 
reproduce  below  from  the  work  of  Koos  and 
Fulcomer  (21).  As  they  explain  it,  there  is  some- 
times an  initial  cause  that  tends  to  create  ten- 
sions in  other  areas  of  family  life,  which,  in 
turn,  become  conflicts  themselves.  For  example, 
cultural  disparity  may  cause  a  lack  of  sexual 
satisfaction  because  of  the  differing  ideas  and 
standards  of  sex  behavior,  which  in  turn  may 
lead  to  suspicion  of  the  mate  and  lack  of  co- 
operation as  breadwinner  or  homemaker,  which 
in  turn  may  create  conflicting  roles  in  the  family 
and  draw  individual  members  into  new  positions 
of  responsibility  in  the  family  at  the  expense  of 
other  members.  The  accumulation  of  these  ten- 
sions so  weakens  the  affectional  relationships 
and  integration  of  the  family  as  to  render  it 
unable  to  meet  even  a  simple  departure  from  its 
ordinary  life  patterns.  The  result,  when  an  out- 
of -ordinary  event  occurs,  is  a  crisis. 

Adjustment  fo  Crisis 

Koos  and  Fulcomer's  ingenious  diagram,  if  car- 
ried another  step  into  the  adjustment  of  the 
family  to  the  crisis,  would  reveal  again  an  inter- 
play of  many  of  the  same  factors  reflecting  family 
adequacy-inadequacy  which  made  families  prone 
to  crisis  originally.  Causation  is  just  as  complex 
in  adjustment  as  it  is  in  the  definition  of,  or 
sensitivity  to,  crisis. 

Adjustment  to  a  crisis  that  threatens  the  family 
depends  upon  the  adequacy  of  role  performance 
of  family  members.  As  we  have  already  shown 
in  our  disqussion  of  the  conceptual  framework, 
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the  family  consists  of  a  number  of  members 
interacting  with  one  another,  and  each  member 
is  ascribed  roles  to  play  within  the  family.  The 
individual  functions  as  a  member  of  the  family 
largely  in  terms  of  the  expectations  that  other 
members  place  upon  him;  the  family  succeeds 
as  a  family  largely  in  terms  of  the  adequacy  of 
role  performance  of  its  members.  One  major 
effect  of  crisis  is  to  cause  changes  in  these  role 
patterns.  Expectations  shift,  and  the  family  finds 
it  necessary  to  work  out  different  patterns.  In 
the  process  the  family  is  slowed  up  in  its  affec- 
tional  and  emotion-satisfying  performances  until 
the  new  patterns  are  worked  out  and  avenues 
for  expressing  affection  are  opened  once 
more. 

The  Course  of  Adjustment.  What  can  we  say 
about  the  course  of  adjustment  to  crisis?  We 
know  that  it  varies  from  family  to  family  and 
from  crisis  to  crisis,  but  the  common  denominator 
may  be  charted  in  the  truncated  form  of  a  roller 
coaster.  As  a  result  of  meeting  a  crisis,  the  family 
members  are  collectively  numbered  by  the  blow. 
They  may  meet  friends,  at  first,  as  if  the  blow 
had  not  fallen.  Then,  as  the  facts  are  assimilated, 
there  follows  a  downward  slump  in  organization, 
roles  are  played  with  less  enthusiasm,  resent- 
ments are  smothered  or  expressed,  conflicts  are 
expressed  or  converted  into  tensions  that  make 
for  strained  relations.  As  the  nadir  of  disorgani- 
zation is  reached,  things  begin  improving,  new 
routines  arrived  at  by  trial  and  error  or  by 
thoughtful  planning  and  sacrificing  are  put  into 
effect,  and  some  minimum  agreements  about  the 
future  are  reached.  The  component  parts  to  the 
roller-coaster  profile  of  adjustment  to  crisis  are: 
crisis  -»  disorganization  -»  recovery  ->  reorgani- 
zation (see  Figure  2). 

Refinements  of  this  basic  pattern  have  been 
worked  out  by  Hill  (14)  on  adjustments  to  war 
separation  and  by  Jackson  (17)  on  adjustments 
to  alcoholism.  Jackson  identifies  seven  stages  of 


adjustment:  [I]  attempts  to  deny  the  problem, 
(2)  attempts  to  eliminate  the  problem,  (3)  dis- 
organization, (4)  attempts  to  reorganize  in  spite 
of  the  problem,  (5)  efforts  to  escape  the  problem: 
the  decision  to  separate  from  the  alcoholic 
spouse,  [6]  reorganization  of  the  family  without 
spouse,  (7)  reorganization  of  the  entire  family. 
These  stages  parallel  closely  the  stages  of  adjust- 
ment and  recovery  to  bereavement.  An  analysis 
of  what  happens  as  the  family  breaks  old  habits 
and  organizes  new  routines  during  the  downhill 
and  uphill  part  of  the  roller-coaster  figure  above 
shows  some  interesting  changes  in  family  organi- 
zation. 

Generic  Effects  of  Crisis  on  Family  Behavior. 
In  one  of  the  most  sensitive  areas  of  family  life, 
the  sexual  area,  sharp  changes  are  noted.  The 
frequency  and  pattern  of  sexual  relations  change, 
ceasing  altogether  for  some  couples  (18).  In  crises 
involving  interpersonal  recriminations,  where  the 
crisis  is  regarded  as  the  fault  of  any  one  member, 
the  position  of  that  member  is  greatly  devaluated 
(19).  Personality  changes  in  members  reflect  the 
anxiety  and  feelings  of  insecurity  engendered  by 
the  crisis,  and  in  a  sense  each  responsible  member 
experiences  a  roller-coaster  pattern  of  personal 
shock,  disorganization,  recovery,  readjustment. 
Particularly  is  this  evident  in  bereavement,  where 
the  adjustments  of  family  members  follow  a 
course  of  disbelief  — >  numbness  ->  mourning  -» 
trial-and-error  adjustments  -»  renewal  of  routines 
->  recovery. 

Changes  in  parent-child  relations  are  frequently 
reported  in  adjustment  to  crisis.  In  well-inte- 
grated families,  Angell  (1)  found  few  changes  in 
relative  position  of  parents  and  children  as  a 
result  of  the  crisis  of  impoverishment,  but  did 
find  changes  in  less  well-integrated  but  more 
adaptable  families. 

In  summarizing  the  impressions  of  disaster 
workers  and  making  inferences  from  tibe  rela- 
tively scanty  firsthand  information  from  families 
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experiencing  such  catastrophies  as  tornado,  hurri- 
cane, or  flood,  we  find  a  confirmation  of  the 
roller-coaster  pattern  at  the  beginning  of  the  crisis 
experience.  In  the  immediate  recovery  period, 
however,  there  is  an  almost  euphoric  increase  in 
family  solidarity  [with  high  solidarity  also  in  the 
network  of  neighbors  and  friends)  in  the  first 
weeks  after  the  disaster  (15). 

Inter-family  activities  vary  as  a  result  of  crisis. 
Some  families  withdraw  from  all  activities  until 
the  "shame"  is  over  and  become  more  than  ever 
closed  systems.  Others  become  quite  outgoing  in 
their  open-window  policy  during  the  troubled 
period  [1). 

These  are  all  short-time  effects  of  crisis.  The 
evidence  concerning  the  long-time  effects  of  crisis 
on  families  is  conflicting.  Cavan  (6]  found  that, 
if  the  families  were  well  organized  before  the 
crisis  of  impoverishment,  they  tended  to  remain 
well  organized;  moreover,  it  seemed  that  previous 
successful  experiences  with  crisis  were  predictive 
of  recovery  in  a  new  crisis.  Angell  (1)  found 
well-integrated  and  adaptable  families  invulner- 
able to  crisis;  that  is,  they  took  it  in  stride  with- 
out marked  changes  in  their  organization  or  role 
structure,  Helmut  Shelsky  (23),  studying  post 
World  War  II  German  families  who  had  experi- 
enced severe  bombing  and  the  post-war  depriva- 
tions of  denazification  and  under-employment, 
found  families  in  general  more  solid  as  a  conse- 
quence. He  explains  the  phenomenon  of  higher 
family  solidarity  as  a  reaction  to  the  unstable 
larger  society  in  which  home  and  family  are 
made  into  a  haven  from  the  uncertainty  and  in- 
security of  the  post-war  world.  Kent  Geiger  (10), 
studying  refugee  families  from  the  U.S.S.R.  in 
Europe  and  the  U.S.,  found  families  that  had 
been  terrorized  politically  by  the  regime  to  be 
more  frequently  solidified  than  disorganized  by 
the  experience.  The  impact  of  economic  depriva- 
tion on  these  families,  however,  was  seen  to  be 
detrimental  to  interpersonal  solidarity  within  the 
family*  Thus,  from  Geiger's  study,  political  per- 
secution appears  to  be  positively,  and  deteriora- 
tion of  material  living  conditions  to  be  negatively, 
related  to  family  unity.  Koos,  focusing  on  the 
troubles  of  low-income  families  in  New  York 
City  over  a  two-year  period,  found  among  those 
initially  disorganized  by  crisis,  evidence  of  per- 
manent demoralization,  a  blunting  of  the  family's 
sensitivity,  and  a  tendency  to  be  more  vulnerable 
in  fitMg  exposures.  "Once  having  been  defeated 
by  a  crisis,  the  family  appears  not  to  be  able  to 
marshal  its  forces  sufficiently  to  face  the  next 


event;   there  is,   in  other  words,   a  permanent 
defeat  each  time/'  [20] 

If  the  conflicting  evidences  were  to  be  recon- 
ciled, the  synthesis  would  follow  these  lines: 
Successful  experience  with  crisis  tests  and 
strengthens  a  family,  but  defeat  in  crisis  is  puni- 
tive on  family  structure  and  morale  [12], 

Types  of  Families  Best  Equipped  to 
Meet  Troubles 

In  this  brief  discussion  of  family  adjustment 
to  stress,  there  may  be  some  merit  in  listing  the 
attributes  of  family  organization,  modes  of  adjust- 
ment, and  factors  making  for  adjustment  which 
have  grown  out  of  the  studies  of  families  in 
crisis  and  which  have  been  confirmed  in  an 
entirely  new  context  by  Hill  in  an  analysis  of 
family  adjustments  to  war  separation  and  reunion. 
In  it  the  findings  of  earlier  studies  were  treated 
as  hypotheses  to  be  tested  in  the  as  yet  unstudied 
crisis  of  war  separation  and  reunion.  The  findings 
of  this  analysis  divide  between  factors  making 
for  adjustment  to  crisis  and  a  confirmation  of 
generalizations  about  modes  of  adjustment  that 
work  out  best  in  the  face  of  crisis  (see  especially 
Table  28  in  Hill  14). 

Factors  Conducive  to  Good  Adjustment  to 
Crisis.  Family  adaptability,  family  integration, 
affectional  relations  among  family  members, 
good  marital  adjustment  of  husband  and  wife, 
companionable  parent-child  relationships,  family 
council  type  of  control  in  decision-making,  social 
participation  of  wife,  and  previous  successful  ex- 
perience with  crisis  were  all  confirmed  as  impor- 
tant factors  in  enabling  families  to  adjust  to  crisis. 

Rather  fully  corroborated  within  the  new 
contexts  of  war  separation  and  reunion  were 
the  following  generalizations  from  previous 
studies: 

1.  Crisis-proneness,    the    tendency    to    define 
troubles  as  crises,  is  distributed  disproportionately 
among  families  of  low  family  adequacy. 

2.  The  course  of  adjustment  is  a  roller-coaster 
pattern  of  disorganization  —  recovery  —  readjust- 
ment (corroborated  as  modal  pattern  for  separa- 
tion but  not  for  reunion). 

3.  Family  reactions  to  crisis  divide  between 
short-time   immediate   reactions   and   secondary 
long-time  adjustments. 

4.  Demoralization   following   a   crisis   usually 
stems  from  incipient  demoralization  before  the 
crisis. 

5.  The  length  of  time  a  family  continues  to  be 
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disorganized  as  a  result  of  crisis  is  inversely  re- 
lated to  its  adequacy  of  organization. 

6.  Unadaptable  and  unintegrated  families  are 
most  likely  of  all  to  be  unpredictable  deviants  in 
adjusting  to  crisis. 

7.  Foreknowledge  and  preparation  for  a  critical 
event  mitigates  the  hardships  and  improves  the 
chances  for  recovery. 

8.  The  effects  of  crisis  on  families  may  be  puni- 
tive or  strengthening  depending  on  the  margin  of 
health,  wealth,  and  adequacy  possessed  by  the 
family. 

Implications  for  Agency  Policies  and  Practice 

My  statement  of  implications  for  agency  poli- 
cies and  practices  is  offered  most  tentatively.  It 
attempts  to  answer  two  questions:  (1)  How  does 
research  on  families  under  stress  change  our 
views  of  family  organizational  needs?  (2)  How 
might  practices  be  changed  in  line  with  these 
needs? 

Family  Organizational  Needs 

We  find  families  increasingly  vulnerable  as  they 
are  shorn  of  kin,  neighbors,  and  friends.  Centered 
as  they  are  about  the  husband  and  wife  and  their 
one  or  two  children,  modem  American  families 
are  highly  mobile,  precariously  small,  and  poorly 
structured  units  to  survive  life's  stresses  —  death, 
unemployment,  war  separations,  infidelity,  deser- 
tion, and  so  on. 

The  goal  of  self-sufficiency,  of  families'  being 
capable  of  surviving  by  themselves,  may  have  had 
some  merit  in  pioneer  days  when  the  family 
groups  were  large  and  included  several  relatives 
besides  the  children.  Today  the  myth  of  family 
self-sufficiency  requires  discrediting.  To  replace 
it  we  bring  the  concept  of  interdependence  of 
families  within  communities.  This  concept  will 
need  to  be  implemented  in  our  communities  with 
appropriate  organization,  to  be  sure,  if  it  is  to  have 
any  meaning  to  people. 

In  my  war-separation  study  the  families  who 
adjusted  least  well  and  most  slowly  were  fre- 
quently solitary  families  characterized  by  past 
mobility  and  transiency,  or  they  were  families 
whose  relationships  with  relatives  and  neighbors 
had  become  tenuous.  In  either  case,  these  families 
lacked  the  nests  of  supporting  families  with  which 
to  share  their  troubles  and  were,  therefore,  forced 
to  live  alone  in  an  enforced  anonymity.  Left  to 
their  own  devices,  crisis-stricken  families  in  a  new 
neighborhood  withdraw  into  their  narrow  family 
circles  and  fester  inwardly  rather  than  risk  being 
rebuffed. 


Several  studies  have  offered  evidence  that  fam- 
ilies whose  economic  well-being  is  marginal  are 
more  vulnerable  to  crisis.  Koos  (20)  eloquently 
portrays  the  marginality  of  living  in  such  families: 

As  the  investigator  strips  off  the  outer  layers  of 
low-income  urban  existence,  he  becomes  increas- 
ingly aware  of  its  hand-to-mouth  quality.  Only  the 
things  that  must  be  done  managed  to  get  done. 
There  are  no  sheltered  reservoirs  within  which 
man  can  store  up  his  surplus  thoughts,  energies, 
and  products  —  and  not  surprisingly,  because  for 
people  living  under  these  conditions,  there  are  no 
surplus  thoughts  and  energies  and  products.  They 
need  all  of  their  energies  and  every  cent  they  can 
earn  in  order  to  meet  the  day-by-day  demands, 
and  they  know  that  their  environment  will  make 
endless  demands  upon  them  whichever  way  they 
turn.  Life  under  such  conditions  takes  on  a  nip- 
and-tuck  urgency  that  belies  our  culture's  middle- 
class  ethos  of  a  reasoned  calculation  of  one's  fu- 
ture. 

Individuals  and  whole  families  of  individuals 
suffer  from  these  pressures.  Housewives  lament 
that  they  can  buy  only  for  the  next  meal  because 
there  is  no  place  in  which  to  store  additional 
foods.  Wage  earners  know  that  every  cent  they 
make  is  mortgaged  in  advance  simply  to  keep  up 
with  basic  expenditures,  and  they  curse  and  worry 
because  they  cannot  save  for  a  rainy  day.  Adoles- 
cent girls  have  no  place  in  which  to  entertain  the 
"boy  friend"  because  home  offers  no  opportunity 
for  privacy.  Only  the  youngest  members  of  the 
family  can  dawdle  and  dream  beyond  life's  im- 
mediacies, and  they,  too,  suffer  indirectly. 

Implications  for  Family  Services  Needed 

The  high  mobility  of  young  families  results  in 
feelings  of  "aloneness"  as  they  move  into  new 
communities  or  join  the  stream  moving  out  of  the 
central  city  into  the  suburbs.  Separated  from  kin 
and  home-town  neighbors,  to  whom  do  they  turn 
for  counsel  and  help  when  they  want  to  spill  their 
troubles?  How  do  they  become  integrated  into  a 
new  neighborhood  or  community?  The  challenge 
for  social  work  is  to  develop  institutions  less  com- 
mercial than  the  "welcome  wagon"  and  more 
neighborhood  oriented.  We  need  community  or- 
ganization and  neighborhood  development  activi- 
ties in  this  direction,  such  as  Milwaukee  supported 
in  its  Department  of  Health  for  a  time.  We  need 
to  institutionalize  the  status  of  "newcomers"  and 
utilize  it  to  provide  orientation  and  welcoming 
activities  into  neighborhood  and  community. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  those  families  that  best 
succeeded  in  meeting  the  crisis  of  war-time  sepa- 
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ration  made  frequent  mention  of  the  accessibility 
of  relatives,  neighbors,  and  friends.  They  rarely 
mentioned,  we  are  sad  to  report,  the  churches,  the 
family  agencies,  or  other  welfare  groups  that 
claim  their  annual  bid  for  contributions  from  the 
community  that  they  provide  services  of  this  kind 
to  families  in  trouble. 

In  shaping  a  community  program  that  is  more 
family-centered,  we  need  to  face  the  fact  that 
many  families  that  once  received  help  and  comfort 
from  kin  and  neighbors  have  now  lost  contact 
with  them  and  live  in  anonymity.  We  must  recog- 
nize that  their  problems  are  often  such  that  they 
do  not  know  which,  if  any,  social  agency  could  or 
would  help  if  asked.  We  need  to  reorganize  our 
agency  offerings  to  meet  families  at  their  own 
level  of  need.  As  we  have  seen  the  need  among 
the  families  in  the  studies  reviewed  here,  help 
might  often  have  'consisted  simply  of  providing  an 
opportunity  to  ventilate  their  anxieties*  share 
their  woes,  and  ask  for  reassuring,  simple  advice 
about  problems  occasioned  by  the  absence  of  the 
husband  and  father,  or  the  changed  regulations 
for  children  attending  schools  in  double  shifts. 
There  are,  at  the  present  time,  few  agencies  to 
which  families  willingly  turn  for  help  on  the  more 
superficial  levels  of  life. 

Even  if  social  workers  were  willing  to  extend 
such  superficial  services  broadly,  there  are  only 
a  few  hundred  family  service  agencies  in  the 
entire  United  States,  and  marriage  counseling 
services  are  limited  to  the  metropolitan  centers 
and  to  a  few  college  campuses.  The  professional 
services  for  non-indigent  families  in  trouble  must 
be  drawn  mainly  from  the  family  physician,  the 
teacher,  the  minister,  the  family  lawyer,  and  the 
occasional  child  welfare  worker  with  the  public 
welfare  department.  To  these  professionals,  the 
following  suggestions  from  the  researches  I  have 
summarized  appear  justified: 

1.  Professional  services  will  make  their  greatest 
contribution  if  they  are  made  with  the  total  family 
context  in  mind.   Particularly  is  this  true  in  the 
case  of  crises  of  dismemberment  and  demoraliza- 
tion. 

2.  Families,  Jike  combat  teams  and  other  col- 
lectivities, have  a  morale  and  esprit  de  corps  to 
maintain  if  they  are  to  be  effective.   Physicians 
have  found  that  illnesses  that  yesterday  were 
called    psychosomatic    are    today    regarded    as 
products  of  family  aggravations. 

The  helping  professionals  will  need  to  approxi- 
mate family  group  workers,  serving  the  child's 
family  as  a  family  rather  than  serving  the  child 
solely  as  a  personality.  This  involves  becoming 


an  artist  in  relationship  therapy,  keeping  all  the 
family  relationships  healthy. 

3.  Families  need  to  be  kept  intact  and  relatively 
self-sustaining. 

Both  war  separations  and  peace  time  separa- 
tions render  a  net  disservice  to  most  families, 
although  many  ride  them  out  successfully. 
Voluntary  separations  should  not  be  undertaken 
without  serious  thought  as  to  the  consequences. 
Employers  should  know  that  transferring  an  em- 
ployee to  a  position  in  a  distant  community  where 
tight  housing  prevents  his  taking  the  family  along 
is  doing  the  employee  a  serious  disservice.  How- 
ever, if  separation  is  forced  upon  the  family,  our 
research  shows  that  it  is  much  more  easily  as- 
similated if  prepared  for  well  in  advance.  Making 
this  fact  known  widely  may  greatly  mitigate  the 
untoward  effects  of  separation  because  of  em- 
ployment, hospitalization,  institutionalization,  and 
even  imprisonment. 

4.  Counseling  and  casework  become  patchwork 
remedies  unless  a  strong  program  of  preventive 
social   work    and   education   is    undertaken   by 
agencies. 

We  know  that  families  of  various  types  are 
capable  of  meeting  crises,  that  we  do  not  have 
to  stamp  out  uniform  models.  Successful  families, 
however,  share  the  resources  of  good  marital 
adjustment,  family  adaptability,  and,  to  a  lesser 
degree,  family  integration.  Their  communicative 
lines  must  be  kept  open  through  frank  discussions 
and  the  use  of  the  consultative  process  in  arriving 
at  family  decisions.  Caseworkers  will  see  the 
challenge  to  train  young  people, -and  they  will 
seize  the  opportunity  through  parent  education  to 
reach  young  parents,  to  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  patterns  of  family  organization  which 
make  for  survival  in  the  face  of  trouble.  To 
date,  few  programs  have  attempted,  even  ex- 
perimentally, to  produce  students  competent  to 
exercise  family  leadership  in  flexible  family  or- 
ganizations of  this  sort.  Here  lies  the  challenge 
of  preventive  social  work  and  family  life  educa- 
tion of  tomorrow. 
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51      Personal  and 

Positional  Influence 
in  Formal  Groups: 
Propositions  and 
Theory  for  Research 
on  Family  Vulner- 
ability to  3tress*t 

Donald  A.  Hansen 


Crisis  and  stress  have  been  studied  continuously  dur- 
ing the  past  two  decades.  (See  Article  50  for  a  re- 
view of  the  basic  concepts  used  in  stress  studies.) 
Families  have  varied  structures,  and  they  also  re- 
spond differentlv  to  similar  stress  conditions.  Pro- 
fessor Hansen  may  explain  the  variety  of  family  re- 
sponse patterns  to  stress.  This  paper  applies  a 
distinction  often  ignored  in  family  research  —  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  personal  influence  and  the 
positional  influence  of  group  members  on  one  an- 
other. One  noteworthy  difference  between  personal 
and  positional  relationships  is  that  the  former  de- 
velop as  individuals  seek  solution  to  their  own  needs, 
and  the  latter  develop  because  of  conflicts  in  de- 
mands and  requirements  made  on  the  family  unit  by 
the  community. 

While  the  concept  of  stress  is  quite  complex,  there 
are  three  general  types:  demoralizing,  depriving, 
and  organizational  change-  The  family  may  not  re- 
spond to  the  stresses  in  one  category  in  one  par- 

*  Reprinted,  with  the  permission  of  the  author  and  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  Press,  from  Social  Forces,  44  (1965),  pp.  202- 
210. 
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National  Institute  of  Mental  Health.  The  author  Is  indebted  to 
R*  S.  Adams  (Queensland  University,  Australia),  Bruce  Biddle 
(University  of  Missouri),  Edward  Z.  Dager  (Purdue  University) 
and  F.  W.  MitcheB  (Otago  University,  New  Zealand}  for  criti- 
cisms, and  to  Reuben  Hill  and  Roy  G.  Francis  (University  of 
Minnesota)  for  stinmtating  discussions. 
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ticular  way.  An  essential  variable  is  the  placement 
of  blame  on  a  family  member  or  on  an  external 
source. 

To  study  family  stress,  an  adequate  description 
of  family  behavior  and  relationships  is  essential. 
Professor  Hansen  suggests  that  the  key  to  this  study 
lies  in  the  concepts  of  personal  and  positional  in- 
fluence. While  this  paper  focuses  largely  on  one 
aspect  of  such  relationships  {behavioral  influence), 
it  offers  concepts  and  typologies  which  may  be  used 
to  further  study  family  vulnerability  as  well  as  other 
problems,  such  as  those  in  small  group  research. 

Formal  groups  of  apparently  similar  structure 
often  respond  differently  to  similar  stresses; 
hardships  which  are  the  nemesis  of  some  are 
easily  weathered  by  others,  and  occasionally 
stimulate  a  group  to  develop  new  strengths  and 
capacities.  It  is  likely  that  an  understanding  of 
differential  vulnerability  to  stress  would  offer 
important  insights  into  more  general  interpersonal 
and  social  processes.  Efforts  to  derive  descriptive 
or  predictive  theories  of  differential  vulnerability, 
however,  have  met  with  only  limited  success. 

Most  consistent  and  long  lixred  of  such  efforts 
is  the  sociological  concern  with  families  under 
stress.1  Already  at  the  turn  of  the  century  the 
search  had  begun  for  qualities  which  distinguish 
families  vulnerable  to  stress  from  those  in- 
vulnerable; it  dominated  family  sociology  through 
the  great  Depression  of  the  thirties,  was  system- 
atically developed  in  study  of  war  separation  and 
reunion,  and  continues  today  in  study  of  the 
effects  of  mental  retardation,  illness,  and  other 
stresses  on  the  family. 

An  implicit  definition  appears  to  have  been  ac- 
cepted in  these  studies:  The  vulnerable  family 
(or  group]  is  that  which  lacks  ability  to  influence 
the  action  of  its  members  fi.e»,  Jacks  "behavioral 
influence")  in  such  a  way  that  even  under  stress 
they  remain  together  and  continue  to  share  and 
satisfy  role  expectations.  This  definition  is  but 
circular,  however,  unless  it  leads  to  predictions 
or  hypotheses  about  the  response  of  groups  to 
future  stress.  Such  hypotheses  might  be  possible, 
given  answers  to  two  questions:  How  can  the 
strength  of  behavioral  influence  be  identified? 
What  are  the  likely  effects  of  stress  on  this 
behavioral  influence? 

These   questions  have  never  been  explicitly 

3  The  quest  has  won  attention  not  only  from  family  sociologists, 
but  also  from  researchers  and  theorists  in  the  field  of  social 
work,  and,  more  recently,  from  medical  researchers.  For  dis- 
cussion and  bibliography,  see  Uoaald  A.  Hansen  and  Reuben 
Hill,  "Families  Under  Stress,"  Handbook  of  Marriage  and  the 
Family,  Harold  Chrlsteasen,  ed.  (Chicago;  Rand  McNally  & 
Co.,  1964}. 


asked  in  research  on  families  under  stress,  but 
they  have  been  implicitly  approached.  In  his 
pioneering  study  of  the  Depression,  Angell,  for 
example,  approached  the  first  (unasked)  question 
with  the  concept  of  "family  integration,"  and  the 
second  question  with  the  concept  "family 
adaptability."-  Unfortunately,  these  concepts, 
specified  in  later  investigations  by  Koos,3  and 
Cavan  and  Ranck,4  have  attracted  little  attention 
since  the  systematic  work  of  Hill  in  1949,5  and  in 
spite  of  their  early  promise,  today  still  offer  only 
a  low-level  description. 

This  investigation  seeks  to  enter  the  main 
stream  of  theories  of  families  under  stress, 
through  application  of  a  distinction  generally 
ignored  in  family  research,  and  little  appreciated 
in  small  group  research;  a  distinction  between  the 
personal  influence  and  the  positional  influence  of 
group  members  on  one  another.  The  distinction 
arises  from  the  insight  that  in  interaction  indi- 
viduals tend  to  develop  both  a  personal  relation- 
ship, or  the  relation  of  ego  to  alter  as  individuals, 
and  a  positional  relationship,  or  the  relation  of  ego 
to  alter  as  status  or  position  holders  in  a  group. 
That  is,  there  are  two  kinds  of  cohesiveness  in  a 
group:  the  first  involves  the  influence  members 
have  on  one  another  because  of  their  personal 
relationships;  the  second  involves  the  influence 
they  have  on  one  anther  because  of  their  positions 
in  the  group  structure. 

'  In  the  following  sections  the  paper  will: 
[I]  Examine  the  concepts,  personal  and  posi- 
tional relationships;  (2)  Speculatively  identify 
qualities  of  "ideal"  types  of  families  charac- 
terized by  various  combinations  of  high  or  low 
personal  and  positional  influence;  (3)  Postulate 
the  likelihood  of  family  vulnerability  of  each  of 
the  types  to  general  categories  of  stress. 

PERSONAL  AND  POSITIONAL 
RELATIONSHIPS 

Major  theorists  from  Comte  and  Spencer, 
through  Toennies  to  Becker  have  suggested  that 
communities  may  be  identified  on  a  continuum: 

*  Robert  C.  Angell,  The  Family  Encounters  the  Depression  (New 
York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1936).   Family  integration  referred 
to  bonds  of  coherence  and  unity  in  family  life,  such  as  common 
interests,  affection  and  a  sense  of  economic  interdependence. 
Adaptability  referred  to  the  family's  ability  to  meet  obstacles 
and  shift  courses. 

*Eari  L.  Koos,  Families  In  Trouble  (New  Yorfc:  King's  Crown 
Press,  1946}  . 

*Ruta  Shonle  Cavao  and  K.  H.  Ranck,  The  Family  and  the 
Depression  (Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1938). 

*  Hill  demonstrated  that  AngelTs  concepts,  however  vague,  had 
descriptive  power,  and  he  suggested  that  the  two  concepts  be 
combined  into  one  scale  for  "dynamic  stability."  Reuben  Hill, 
Families  Under  Stress  (New  York:  Harper  &  Bros., 
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On  one  pole  are  those  which  hold  and  attract 
individuals  because  of  the  rewards  or  punish- 
ments offered  through  the  primary  (or  personal) 
relationships;  at  the  other  are  those  which  hold 
and  attract  with  structural  (or  positional)  relation- 
ships.6 As  one  type  of  relationship  or  attraction 
increases  in  a  community,  the  other  decreases. 
This  traditional  emphasis  is  reflected  in  Parsons' 
and  Bales'  concept  of  an  "instrumental-expressive" 
axis,  with  which  they  are  able  to  incisively 
describe  the  functional  importance  of  parental 
positions  in  meeting  the  "system"  requirements  of 
the  family.7  In  functional  analysis,  it  may  be 
legitimate  to  present  the  instrumental-expressive 
concept  as  a  single  variable,  such  that  if  a  member 
is  characterized  by  an  instrumental  function,  he 
cannot  also  be  characterized  by  the  expressive, 
and,  further,  that  in  a  family  in  which  roles  are 
sharply  differentiated,  if  one  position  is  essentially 
instrumental  the  other  is  expressive.  In  functional 
consequences,  instrumental  and  expressive  may 
be,  indeed,  negatively  related. 

In  behavioral  terms,  however,  one  parent  may 
perform  the  majority  of  both  instrumental  and 
expressive  roles  in  the  family,  while  the  other 
performs  almost  none  at  all;  indeed,  instrumental 
and  expressive  behavior,  far  from  demonstrat- 
ing the  perfect  negative  correlation  required  by 
a  single  axis,  show  a  positive  (though  far  from 
perfect)  correlation.5 

Parsons'  and  Bales1  focus  is  legitimate  and 
promising  for  certain  research  questions,  how- 
ever:9 in  stress  study  it  can  well  be  turned  to 
questions  of  who  is  holding  what  functional  posi- 
tions, and  of  how  these  positions  rearrange  under 
stress.  But  the  focus  allows  only  comparison  of 
family  members  with  one  another  on  their  con- 
tributions to  solution  of  family  "problems";  it  is 
of  little  use  in  examining  the  strength  of  the 

*  Simplistically,  the  single  continuum  suggests  that  in  primary 
communities,  the  personal  and  positional  relationships  are  so 
closely  interrelated  that  they  can  hardly  be  differentiated,  while 
in  the  contractual  communities,  the  two  are  quite  distinct.  Such 
a  representation  only  makes  more  imperative  in  complex  socie- 
ties the  general  argument  of  this  article:  That  to  move  toward 
causal  analysis,  prediction,  or  penetrating  description  of  human 
groupings,  both  positional  and  personal  relationships  must  be 
examined. 

7  Talcott  Parsons  and  Robert  F.  Bales,  Family,  Socialization  and 
Interaction  Process  (Glencoe,  Illinois:  The  Free  Press,  1955). 

8  For  an  illuminating  discussion  of  this  point  see  both  Philip 
Slater,    "Parental   Role   Differentiation,**   American   Journal    of 
Sociology,  62  (November  1961),  pp.  296-308,  and  Bernard  Berger's 
•'Comment**  on  Slater's  article  in  the  same  issue,  pp.  388-311. 
•For  example,  Blood  and  Wolfe,  as  Q&er  family  researchers, 
suggest  that  at  least  within  certain  Western  communities  the 
wife-dominated  family  is  often  less  satisfying  to  its  members, 
and  perhaps   move  vulnerable   to   stress,    than   is  either   the 
busbaiwi-doBiinated  or  fee  synergetic.   Robert  Blood  and  DooaM 
Wolfe,  Husbands  and  Wives:  The  Dynamics  of  Married  Living 
(Gleucoe,  ffiinois:  The  Free  Press,  3S60). 


group's  particular  role  arrangement  or  patterns  of 
on-going  relations;  in  predicting  its  ability  to 
weather  stress  or  to  respond  to  it  in  such  a  way 
that  the  relationship  is  strengthened,  in  account- 
ing for  observations  of  euphoric  closeness  and 
effectiveness  following  stresses  such  as  tempo- 
rary illness  or  community-wide  disaster.10 

The  following  theory  of  personal  and  positional 
relations,  by  contrast,  posits  two  interdependent 
continua,  and  it  seeks  specification  of  major  con- 
cepts primarily  in  behavioral  (rather  than  func- 
tional) terms. 

TOWARD  DEFINITIONS  OF  POSITIONAL 
AND  PERSONAL  RELATIONSHIPS 

The  vague  definitions,  offered  in  the  first  sec- 
tion of  this  paper,  of  personal  and  positional 
relationships  (relationships  of  ego  and  alter  as 
persons  and  as  position  holders)  convey  little 
information,  and  withstand  but  minor  criticism. 
Preliminary  specification  is  attempted  in  the  fol- 
lowing speculations.11 

Specifying  Assumption  1:  Positional  and  personal 
relationships  are  arrays  of  expectations  for  be- 
havior in  which  ego  holds  it  probable  that  alter 
will  act  in  certain  ways  in  a  given  situation; 

Specifying  Assumption  2:  Positional  expectations 
develop  and  are  maintained  in  solution  of  group 
members1  shared  problems  of  meeting,  concur- 
rently, the  needs,  desires  and  demands  of  the 
individual  members,  of  the  group  and  of  the 
social  community; 

Specifying  Assumption  3:  Personal  expectations 
develop  and  are  maintained  in  response  to  ego's 
and  alter's  perception  of  their  own  and  the 
other's  needs  and  desires. 

That  is,  personal  relationships  develop  as  in- 
dividuals seek  solution  to  their  own  felt  needs  and 

10  Parsons  and  Bales  do  not  suggest  that  their  instrumental- 
expressive  axis  should  answer  such  behavioral  questions,  yet  it 
is  often  so  interpreted  by  others.  Geismar  et  of.,  for  example, 
have  employed  the  concepts  in  characterizing  multi-problem 
families.  These  researchers,  however,  do  not  really  follow 
Parsons'  emphasis  on  the  functional  characteristics  of  family 
positions*  but  rather  look  at  role  as  activity.  Hence  they  use 
Parsons  to  sensitize,  but  are,  in  fact,  closer  to  the  theory 
offered  in  the  next  section  than  to  Parsons'  germinal  ideas. 
Ludwig  L.  Geismar,  M.  A,  LaSorte  and  Beverly  Ayres,  "Meas- 
uring Family  Disorganization,"  Marriage  and  Family  Living 
(February  1962),  pp.  51-56. 

"Although  relationships  may  also  be  characterized  either  by 
regularities  of  behavior  or  by  functional  characteristics,  neither 
emphasizes  the  futurity  of  the  relationship.  A  most  essential 
element  of  "relationship"  is  the  member's  agreement  that  it 
will  probably  exist  largely  unchanged  in  the  near  fntnre;  expec- 
tation tiros  appears  the  essential  element  of  definition.  ReseanA, 
on  the  other  hand,  may  be  more  fruitful  if  focus  is  oat  regu- 
larities of  behavior.  The  definitions  presented  wooid 
require  only  minor,  and  obvious,  modifications. 
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desires  and  to  those  perceived  in  their  alter. 
Because  the  most  pressing  of  these  needs  are 
often  not  shared  or  even  complementary,  the  re- 
lationship depends  on  concern  of  at  least  one 
person  with  the  other's  individual  needs  and 
desires.  Positional  expectations,  by  contrast, 
develop  less  in  response  to  individual  needs  and 
desires  than  to  the  problems  family  members 
share  because  of  conflicts  in  demands  and  require- 
ments of  members,  group  and  community.  Solu- 
tions to  such  problems  are  seen  in  group  struc- 
tures such  as  the  authority  hierarchy  (to  meet  the 
group  and  social  problems  of  maintaining  control), 
the  division  of  labor  (to  meet  group  and  social 
problems  of  mastering  nature),  and  patterns  of 
guidance  or  educative  responsibility  (to  meet 
group  and  social  problems  of  socialization).12 

The  above  statements  are  termed  "assumptions" 
not  only  to  indicate  that  they  offer  a  base  from 
which  the  present  argument  might  begin,  but  also 
to  emphasize  that  they  are  legitimate  subjects  for 
investigation.  Taking  them  as  given,  however 
specification  is  furthered  by  the  following  propo- 
sitions (also  subject  to  research  question). 

Specifying  propositions  about  the  positional  rela- 
tionship: 

la.  The  array  of  expectations  shared  by  ego  and 
alter  is  generally  shared  by  all  or  most  other 
members  of  the  group; 

2a.  The  expected  behavior  is  primarily  con- 
tractual, and  is  seen  by  ego  and  alter  as  such; 

3a.  Given  some  social  stability,  the  array  pre- 
scribes actions  which  serve  to  control  tension  be- 
tween external  agents  and  the  group; 

4a.  The  array  may  be  supported  by  community 
sanction  as  well  as  by  sanction  of  group  members; 

5a.  The  array  allows  behavioral  influence  based 
on  coercion  or  manipulation; 

19  The  above  assumptions  imply  that  "expectation"  involves  not 
only  prediction  of  another's  actions  (e-g.»  in  situation  X  my 
husband  will  do  Y);  it  might  involve  recognition  of  generally 
held  prescriptions  for  persons  in  a  specifiable  position  (e.g., 
in  situation  X,  the  rest  of  the  family  expects  daddy  to  do  P); 
It  might  also  involve  individual  egoistic  desire  that  one  action  or 
another  is  performed  (e.g.,  in  situation  Xt  I'd  like  my  wife  to 
do  A  no  matter  what  people  say).  That  is,  in  considering 
expectations,  we  most  attend  to  the  prediction,  the  norm  and 
the  egoistic  desire,  Generally,  though  both  personal  and  posi- 
tional relations  require  some  predictability,  personal  also  in- 
volves especially  egoistic  desires,  while  positional  relationships 
involve  especially  normative  prescriptions.  This  conception  of 
expectation  might  lead  to  a  number  of  promising  hypotheses, 
such  as:  The  greater  the  similarity  of  predicted,  proscribed 
and  desired  behavior  between  family  members  the  stronger  the 
family  (or.  the  greater  the  behavioral  force);  the  more  similar 
prediction  and  prescription,  the  stronger  the  positional  rela- 
tionship; the  more  similar  prediction  and  desire  the  stronger 
the  personal  relationship.  This  line  of  theory*  however,  is  not 
followed  here. 


6a,  Positional  relations  tend  to  be  stable  and 
rigid. 

Specifying  propositions  about  the  personal  re- 
lationship: 

Ib.  The  array  of  shared  expectations  is  unique 
to  each  dyad; 

2b.  The  expected  behavior  may  be,  in  some  im- 
portant parts,  vountary,  and  may  be  recognized 
as  such  by  the  recipients; 

3b.  The  array  prescribes  actions  (or  types  of 
action)  which  contribute  to  the  individual  needs 
of  ego  and  alter,  and  only  indirectly  to  the  solu- 
tion of  group  members'  shared  problems,  or  to 
control  of  tension  between  external  agents  and 
the  group; 

4b.  The  array  receives  little  or  no  positive  sanc- 
tion external  to  the  dyad; 

5b,  The  array  allows  behavioral  influence  based 
only  on  cohesion; 

6b.  Personal  relationships  tend  to  be  unstable 
and  flexible. 

Brief  discussion  of  the  six  parallel  elements  may 
be  useful. 

1,  Unlike  personal  expectations  for  behavior, 
to  be  effective  positional  expectations  must  be 
generally  understood  and  accepted  by  all  adult 
members  of  the  family,  and  increasingly  by  chil- 
dren as  they  progress  from  toddlerhood  through 
puberty.    As   in   a   bureaucracy,   positional   in- 
fluences encourage  rational  behavior  (i.e.,   con- 
sciously chosen  as  appropriate  to  the  perceived 
situation    and    as    compatible    with   established 
routine   and  principles).    Personal   expectations 
within  a  dyad,  however,  need  not  be  perceived 
by  any  other  than  those  involved;  indeed,  the 
family  (seen,  for  illustration,  as  a  network  of 
such  personal  dyad  relationships)  is  often  stronger 
if  kept  partly  secret,  for  unnecessary  jealousies 

*  and  rivalries  with  other  group  members  are 
avoided.  The  focus  of  personal  expectations  on 
individual  needs,  and  of  positional  expectations 
on  group  and  social  needs,  though  not  incom- 
patible, indicate  strong  possibility  of  con- 
flict between  the  two.  Possible,  heavy  empha- 
sis on  either  personal  or  positional  expectations 
will  lead  to  a  deterioration  of  the  other  to 
a  minimal  level,  leaving  the  dyad  vulnerable 
to  stress. 

2,  Behavior  rarely  exceeds  positional  expecta- 
tions, for  they  are  seen  as  contr actual;  failure  to 
honor  the  contract  meets  with  censure  and,  pos- 
sibly, retribution;  each  member  is  aware  that  what 
he   does   in   eoccess  of   the   contract   must   be 
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identified  as  "special"  (once  again  emphasizing 
that  the  excess  is  not  truly  voluntary);  if  it  is 
not,  the  contract  may  be  quickly  altered  to  his 
disadvantage.  By  contrast  behavior  which  ex- 
ceeds personal  expectations  is  not  unlikely,  and, 
because  evidences  of  love  and  acceptance  are 
sought  by  all  but  the  most  coddled,  the  recipient 
of  such  behavior  is  likely  to  recognize  it  as 
voluntary.13  Even  when  responding  to  those 
personal  expectations  which  are  explicit,  the 
actor  often  is  unable  to  identify  any  objective  for 
his  behavior:  he  acts  only  because  he  acts,  as  a 
lover  loves  because  he  loves.  The  actor's  re- 
sponses to  positional  expectations,  by  contrast, 
are  easily  and  quickly  rationalized  and  goals  are 
often  quite  explicit;  an  individual  meets  positional 
expectations  because  he  believes  that  to  do  so 
will  result  in  more  profit  and  less  loss  than  would 
an  alternate  act. 

3.  Personal  expectations  prescribe  behavior  in- 
tended to  support  or  enhance  (or,  depending  on 
the  relationship,  to  thwart  or  atrophy)  the  per- 
sonality systems  of  the  individual  involved;  in- 
tended effects   on  the  group  are  indeterminate 
(hence,    expectations    may    stimulate    behavior 
which,  though  functional  to  personalities,  is  unin- 
tentionally   dysfunctional   to    group    and   social 
systems).    Positional   expectations,   by  contrast, 
prescribe  behavior  intended  as  directly  functional 
(or    dysfunctional)    to    the    family    and    social 
systems;  intended  effects  on  personalities  are  in- 
determinate. 

4.  Positional  expectations  may  gain  influence 
over  an  individual  [I]  through  the  individual's 
desire  to  share  the  family's  material  and  power 
benefits,  (2)  through  his  desire  to  share  the  com- 
munity status  position  of  the  family,  and  (3)  from 
community    sanctions.     Personal    expectations, 
however,  have  little  influence  over  an  individual 
unless  he  has  an  intrinsic  desire  to  participate  in 
a  particular  relationship.  Positional  expectations, 
then,  are  easily  manipulated  or  enforced  com- 
pared to  interpersonal  expectations. 

5.  Personal  expectations  can  consistently  in- 

13  Of  course,  not  all  voluntary  behavior  is  recognized  as  to 
excess  of  expectations;  indeed  this  importance  of  recognition  of 
voluntary  behavior  underlines  the  utility  of  occasional  lapses  in 
voluntary  behavior.  If  the  individual  constantly  hides  his  own 
disappointments  and  irritations  behind  a  mask  of  smiling  accept- 
ance and  uninterrupted  voluntary  offerings  — as  many  parents 
do,  to  protect  their  children  from  the  early  recognition  of  the 
harshness  of  life  —  he  may  miss  opportunities  to  strengthen 
personal  relationships,  and  perhaps  even  positional.  Yet  even 
smafl  children  may  be  capable  of  weathering  occasional  lapses 
of  parental  nurture,  which  demonstrate  that  pareatal  offerings 
are  voluntary  and  hence  to  be  vateed.  As  moderate  stresses  may 
elicit  such  lapses,  &ey  may  actuaBy  tend  to  stzeogfcen  rela- 
tio&&hlps  in  sosne  T 


fluence  behavior  only  through  mutual  assent  or 
attraction,  while  positional  influence  may  also  rest 
on  the  threat  or  imposition  of  force:  If  force  were 
imposed  through  a  personal  relationship  with  any 
regularity,  the  relationship  would  likely  trans- 
form into  a  more  contractual,  positional  relation- 
ship. In  short,  personal  influence  may  be  char- 
acterized as  "cohesive";  positional  influence  as 
either  "cohesive"  or  "coercive."14 

6.  The  foregoing  distinction  is  crucial  to  an 
understanding  of  the  influence  of  stress  on  a 
group.  The  general  effect  of  stress  on  the  highly 
cohesive  group  often  is  to  reveal  or  emphasize  to 
members  that  desired  actions  of  other  members 
are  indeed  voluntary.  This  recognition  may  lead 
to  reciprocation  and  a  strengthening  of  the  rela- 
tionship, as  Gouldner  argues  with  his  concept, 
"reciprocity  multiplier."15  Hence,  strong  cohesive 
influence  implies  regenerative  powers  under 
stress.  Because  of  potential  coercion,  explicitness 
of  shared  expectations  and  the  sanction  received 
from  community  and  family  members,  positional 
relationships  tend  to  be  stable  and  rigid,  compared 
to  personal  relationships,  which  enjoy  little  ex- 
ternal support.  Under  stress,  the  strong  positional 
relationship  exhibits  efficiency  and  stability. 
Minor  stresses  have  little  effect  on  such  a  rela- 
tionship, but  when  stress  grows,  the  relationship 
becomes  increasingly  coercive,  as  members  recog- 
nize fewer  and  fewer  returns  from  their  contract, 
and  become  less  and  less  anxious  to  fulfill  their 
part  of  the  bargain.  Then  imposition  of  force 
may  be  necessary  to  assure  continuation  of  the 
relationship.16 

If  these  assumptions  and  propositions  are  valid, 
then  positional  influence  implies  efficiency  and 
stability,  but  lack  of  regenerative  powers;  personal 
influence  implies  regenerative  powers  but  lack  of 
stability, 

3*  Both  personal  and  positional  relationships,  however,  are  vul- 
nerable to  manipulative  force,  or  the  ability  to  influence  behavior 
without  the  actor's  awareness  of  the  influence.  Nonetheless,  it 
is  usually  the  cohesion  or  coercion  that  make  the  individual 
vulnerable  to  the  manipulation. 

15  Alvin  Gouldner,  "Organizational  Analysis,*'  in  Robert  K.  Mer- 
lon et  a!,,  (eds.).  Sociology  Today  (New  York;  Basic  Books,  1959), 
esp.  pp.  423-425. 

18  In  general,  the  less  the  personal  influence,  the  more  likely  are 
members  to  be  attached  to  the  family  by  coercion.  If  this  coer- 
cion rests  on  strong  positional  influence  {with  little  personal 
influence),  family  relationships  will  be  brittle,  for  coercion  tem- 
pers a  relationship  as  heat  tempers  steel,  both  hardening  it  and 
robbing  it  of  its  capacity  to  bend  —  under  great  pressure  it  will 
likely  break.  Tfeongh  coercion  often  engenders  inflexibility,,  bow- 
ever,  it  does  not  necessarily  render  the  family  vulnerable  to  «& 
stress;  if  accompanied  with  cohesion,  it  can  offer  stability  apd 
definiteness  to  a  relationship.  (Indeed,  without  aoxne  coercion, 
a  positional  relationship  might  be  almost  as  Jackie  as  ft*  per- 
sonal.) 
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FAMILY  TYPES,  BY  BEHAVIORAL 
INFLUENCE 

In  theory,  a  family  might  exist  without  either 
positional  or  personal  influence,  but  in  real  life 
families,  such  pure  relationships  are  highly  im- 
probable: Personal  and  positional  expectations 
converge  on  the  individual  and  his  action  is  in- 
fluenced by  a  blend  of  the  two.  The  question  is, 
just  how  much  influence  each  has  on  family 
members.17 

When  personal  and  positional  expectations  are 
treated  as  independent  variables,  four  ideal  types 
of  relationships  may  be  identified:  (a)  strong  in 
both  personal  and  positional  influence;  (b)  strong 
in  personal  but  weak  in  positional  influence;  (c) 
strong  in  positional  but  weak  in  personal  in- 
fluence; (d)  weak  in  both  personal  and  positional 
influence.  In  each  ideal  type,  qualitative  dif- 
ferences in  groups,  dyads  or  families  can  be 
speculatively  identified. 

Type  (A),  The  J.B/s1-  (Strong  Personal  and 
Positional  Influence):  In  this  type,  intimate  con- 
tact is  as  important  to  most  members  as  are  the 
authority  and  status  relationships  among  them- 
selves and  with  the  community.  A  group  of  this 
type  tends  to  stability  of  organization,  probable 
durability,  efficiency  of  operation,  a  high  degree 
of  satisfaction  felt  fay  participants,  marked  con- 
formity of  members  to  group  mores,  sensitivity 
of  individuals  to  the  expectations  of  others,  and 
marked  ability  of  members  to  predict  the  behav- 
ior of  others.  Both  personal  and  positional  rela- 
tionships, in  times  of  non-stress,  exert  influence 
cohesively  but,  under  stress,  members  may  be  ef- 
fectively coerced  to  conformity.  Families  found 
in  this  quadrant  are  expected  to  be  able  to  take 
heavy  stresses  without  great  injury. 

Type  (BJ,  The  Tyrones19  (Strong  Personal,  Weak 
Positional  Influence):  This  type  is  most  easily  seen 
in  the  relationship  of  man  to  mistress,  in  the  rela- 
tionship of  some  close  siblings,  in  some  dyads 
low  in  the  ranks  of  highly  structured  organizations 
(such  as  buddies  in  the  army),  and  in  informal 

17  Francis  makes  a  similar  distinction  on  the  community  level, 
in  discussion  of  influences  on  migration.    Francis  suggests  that 
migration  might  be  affected  by  both  personal  and  positional 
appeals  or  repulsions  of  the  community  migrated  to  or  from* 
Roy  G.  Francis,  "The  Relation  of  Data  to  Theory,"  Rural  Soci- 
ology, 22  (September  1957),  pp*  25&~286. 

18  Archibald  Macleish,  /.B.   Names,  which  refer  to  families  under 
stress  depicted  in  popular  literature,  are  offered  only  to  aid  in 
description  of  the  types. 

z*  Eugene  O'Neill,  Long  Days  Journey  Into  Wight. 


cliques  and  casual  clubs.  Families  of  this  type  — 
a  subcategory  of  which  might  be  the  "pseudo- 
mutual"  family20  —  tend  to  be  unstable.  Though 
they  may  be  mutually  satisfying,  they  possess 
little  power  to  withstand  stress  of  many  sorts,  for 
such  relationships  are  based  directly  on  the  mu- 
tual satisfaction  of  the  members.  Under  minor 
stress  or  gradually  increasing  major  stress,  the 
family  may  be  strengthened,  as  voluntary  actions 
stimulate  reciprocation;  unless  hit  by  sudden 
severe  stress,  and/or  unless  coercion  is  frequent 
under  stress,  this  type  of  family  may  be  sur- 
prisingly regenerative.  If  marked  coercion  is 
applied,  the  relationship  may  alter  markedly  under 
stress;  either  the  family  will  splinter,  or  it  will 
change  to  a  type  C  or  D, 

Type  (C),  The  Albas21  (Strong  Positional,  Weak 
Persona]  Influence):  This  type  is  perhaps  the  most 
dramatic,  for  it  contains  those  families  which  seem 
to  completely  resist  a  certain  amount  of  stress  and 
then  suddenly  splinter.  A  family  of  this  sort  — 
a  subcategory  of  which  might  be  the  "empty 
shell"  family22  —  is  typified  by  contractual  be- 
havior, in  which  services  are  exchanged  on  a 
profit-motive  basis;  by  a  tendency  toward  effi- 
cient operation  of  the  family;  by  stability,  as  long 
as  there  is  no  choice  of  escape  by  members;  by 
inflexibility.  Relationships  tend  to  be  coercive; 
one  or  more  individuals  (e.g.,  the  patriarchal 
father)  dominate  other  members,  and  force  them, 
perhaps  subtly,  to  behave  as  the  dominators 
desire.  Internal  or  covert  conflict  may  build  in- 
tensely, as  members  fester  in  submissive  roles. 
Such  relationships  are  brittle,  although  the  be- 
havioral influence  may  be  so  strong  that  only  a 
dramatic,  massive  blow  can  shatter  them.  When 
a  blow  of  sufficient  strength  comes,  however, 
there  is  little  ability  to  bend  with  the  stress.  Then 
the  family  breaks. 

Type  (D),  The  Boyles23  (Weak  Personal  and 
Positional  Influence):  Illustrated  by  many  couples 
considering  divorce,  the  club  about  to  die,  or  the 
ineffectual  "service  organization,"  this  type  of 

*°  Lyman  Wynne,  Irving  Ryckofi,  Juliana  Day  and  Stanley  Hirch, 
"Pseudo-Mutuality  in  the  Family  Relations  of  Schizophrenics, " 
Psychiatry,  21  (May  1958} »  pp.  205-220.   Reprinted  in  Norman  Bell 
and  Ezra  VogeU   (eds.),  A  Modern  Introduction  to  the  Family 
(New  York:  The  Free  Press  of  Glencoe,  1961). 
fl  Garcia  Lorca,  The  House  of  Bernardo  Alba. 
» William  Goode,  "Family  Disorganization,"  Robert  K.  Merton 
and   Robert   A.   Nisbet,    [eds.),    Contemporary   Social  Problems 
(New  York;  Hareourt,  Brace  &  World,  1961),  pp.  440-442. 
w  Sean  O*Caseyf  Juno  and  the  Paycock. 
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relationship  is  also  seen  in  the  myriad  casual 
acquaintances  of  an  urban  person's  life.  Families 
of  this  type  can  be  hampered  by  instability, 
questionable  durability  and  little  satisfaction  for 
members.  A  member  who  offers  voluntary  aid  is 
likely  to  be  frustrated,  and  a  member  who  needs 
help  may  even  refuse  it.  Such  families  are  highly 
vulnerable  to  stress;  they  evidence  neither  co- 
hesion nor  effective  coercion.  Indeed,  all  that 
holds  them  together  may  be  ennui,  or  community 
sanctions  against  disorganization. 

HYPOTHETICAL  RELATION  OF  FAMILY 
TYPES  TO  STRESS  VULNERABILITY 

The  preceding  discussion  identifies  these  gen- 
eral propositions: 

General  proposition  1 :  The  J.B,  family  (Type  A) 
tends  to  be  invulnerable  to  almost  all  stress,  and 
under  stress  may  increase  slightly  in  both  personal 
and  positional  influence  on  members. 

General  proposition  2:  The  Tyrone  family 
(Type  B)  tends  to  develop  a  crisis  under  light 
stresses,  but  (due  to  the  reciprocity  multiplier) 
will  regenerate  personal  influence.  Under  heavier, 
but  slowly  increasing  stresses,  the  family  will  tend 
to  increase  in  positional  influence  (as  expectations 
are  better  defined),  thereby  becoming  more  like 
the  J.B.  type;  under  other  heavy  stresses  it  will 
lose  its  personal  influence,  and  become  more  like 
the  Boyle  type. 

General  proposition  3:  The  Alba  family  (Type 
C)  tends  to  remain  unchanged  in  response  to  all 
but  extreme  stresses;  when  the  impact  becomes 
great  enough,  however,  the  family  tends  to  dra- 
matically and  perhaps  violently  change  or  splinter. 

General  proposition  4:  The  Boyle  family 
(Type  D)  tends  to  become  even  less  strong  under 
almost  any  stress,  if  positional  influence  is  par- 
ticularly low.  Under  minor  stresses,  if  positional 
influence  is  somewhat  higher,  some  increase  in 
both  positional  and  personal  influence  may  occur, 
due  to  reciprocation. 

These  propositions  refer  to  families  in  which 
dyad  relationships  fall  within  one  quadrant.  Many 
families,  however,  contain  an  isolated  member: 
influence  over  one  person  is  markedly  greater  or 
lesser  than  over  others.  Though  many  combina- 
tions are  possible,  even  in  a  three-person  group  or 
family,  two  are  most  probable, 

f Ideal  Type  E)  The  Coalfields?*:  Parents  are 
close,  and  share  both  personal  and  positional  in- 

*  J.  D.  SattBtger,  Catcher  in  the  Itye, 


fluence,  but  little  influence  impinges  on  the  child 
because  (El)  the  child  rejects  or  ignores  the 
parents  and  'or  (E2)  the  parents  reject  or  neglect 
the  child.25 

General  proposition  5:  The  Caulfield  family 
(Type  E)  will  react  to  stress  as  those  of  the 
Boyle  (D)  type,  except  that  the  parental  dyad  will 
be  less  vulnerable  and  better  able  to  recover  from 
crisis  if  it  develops.  Isolation  or  expulsion  of  the 
offending  person  will  be  less  likely  in  condition 
El,  more  likely  in  E2  and  most  likely  when  both 
conditions  hold. 

(Ideal  Type  F]  The  Morels20:  The  anxious 
parent,  who  works  alone  to  keep  the  family  intact. 

General  proposition  6:  The  Morel  (Type  F) 
family  will  react  to  stress  as  the  Boyle  (D)  type, 
except  that  the  family  will  be  slightly  less  vul- 
nerable to  stress  and  somewhat  better  able  to 
recover  from  crisis  if  it  develops.  Isolation  or 
expulsion  of  the  offender,  if  any,  will  be  less  likely 
than  in  Type  D. 

PROPOSITIONS  RELATED  TO  TYPES 
OF  STRESS 

These  general  propositions  can  only  suggest  the 
more  specific  hypotheses  necessary  for  a  par- 
ticular research  problem.  They  are  especially  in- 
adequate in  neglecting  variations  in  severity  and 
types  of  stress.  The  concept  of  stress  is  itself 
complex,  but  for  demonstration  it  will  suffice 
to  identify  three  general  types  of  stress:  de- 
moralizing (due  to  a  sudden  change  of  status 
upwards  or  downwards,  loss  of  self  or  family  con- 
ception, reputational  damage) ;  depriving  (material 
loss,  such  as  in  disaster  destruction);  organiza- 
tional change  (loss  or  addition  of  members). 
(Combination  of  demoralizing  and  depriving  will, 
in  the  following  analysis,  follow  the  same  pattern 
of  hypothetical  relationship  as  does  the  single 
category,  demoralizing,) 

Not  all  stresses  in  any  one  category  influence 
the  family  in  the  same  way.  An  essential  variable 
is  the  placement  of  blame  on  a  family  member,  or 
on  an  external  source.  If  blame  for  the  demoraliz- 
ing or  depriving  stress  can  be  placed  on  a  family 
member,  the  likelihood  of  crisis  developing  is  in- 
creased, as  internal  dissension  and  dissatisfaction 
build;  placement  of  blame  on  an  individual  mem- 

as  These  possibilities  are  combined,  far  it  is  all  but  impoas£bie 
to  distingmfih  one  from  another  la  most  cases;  indeed,  a  jjood 
argument  could  be  made  that  the  two  almost  always  90  toge&er. 
»  D.  H*  LawraKje,  Sons  <m£  i-ovws. 
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Table  1.    Table  of  Hypotheses:  Relation  of  Stress  Type  and  Severity  and  of  Family  Type  to  Vulnerability 


Stress  Type  &  Severity 

Family  Type 

A 

B 

C 

D1 

Demora/fzing  (or  Dem.  and  Depriving) 

A.  Member  Blame  (e.g.,  Delinquency,  Illegitimate  Pregnancy) 

1  .  Moderate  Stress 

I2 

N 

1 

V 

2.  Extreme  Stress 

N 

V 

V 

V 

B.  External  Blame  (e.g.,  Religious  or  Racial  Persecution) 

1  .  Moderate  Stress 

1 

N 

I 

N 

2.  Extreme  Stress 

1 

N/V 

V 

V 

Depriving 

A.  Member  Blame  (e.g.,  Loss  of  Job} 

1  .  Moderate  Stress 

1 

1 

I 

V 

2.  Extreme  Stress 

I/N 

N 

V 

V 

B.  External  Blame  (e.g.,  Disaster  Loss) 

1  .  Moderate  Stress 

1 

1 

1 

N 

2.  Extreme  Stress 

1 

I/N 

N/V 

V 

Organizational  Change 

A.  Member  Loss  or  Disability  (e.g.,  Illness  or  Death  of  Member;  War 

Separation) 

1.  Moderately  Important3 

1 

N 

I 

V 

2.  Extremely  Important4 

N 

V 

N/V 

V 

B.  Member  Addition  [e.g.,  Grandparent  moves  in) 

1.  Moderately  Important 

1 

N 

1 

N 

2.  Extremely  Important 

I 

N 

N/V 

N/V 

1  Family  types  E  and  F  are,  hypothefically,  similar  to  type  D  in  vulnerability. 

21  =  Marked  Invulnerability  Hypothesized;  N  =  Neither,  or  Slight  Invulnerability  or  Vulnerability  Hypothesized;  V  =  Marked  Vul- 
nerability Hypothesized. 

*  Member  tost  or  added  took  or  demanded  secondary  role,  or  moderately  important  functional  position. 

*  Member  lost  or  added  took  or  demanded  a  conflicting  or  central  role,  or  an  extremely  important  functional  position. 


her  denies  the  family  the  stress-resisting  mecha- 
nism of  externalization.  Demoralizing  and  depriv- 
ing stresses  can  also  be  differentiated  on  the 
severity  of  the  stress,  which  here  will  be  simply 
identified  as  moderate  or  extreme. 

Member  loss  or  disability  is  also  qualitatively 
different  in  effects  on  the  family  from  member 
addition.  Once  again,  the  stress  of  either  type  may 
be  considered  either  moderate  (that  is,  the  mem- 
ber lost  or  added  held  or  demands  a  moderately 
important  functional  position  in  the  family);  or 
extreme  (that  is,  the  member  lost  or  added  held  or 
demands  a  highly  important  functional  position). 

Table  1  presents  the  hypothesized  vulnerability 
of  each  of  the  four  family  types  to  each  of  the 
12  types  of  stress  identified  by  these  variables. 
(Vulnerability  is  indicated  with  three  simple 
categories  —  Invulnerable;  Vulnerable;  Neither 
markedly  Vulnerable  nor  Invulnerable.) 

Even  this  simple  categorization  of  family  and 
stress  types  reveals  marked  hypothetical  differ- 


ences in  vulnerability.  It  must  be  recognized, 
however,  that  the  table  is  severely  limited,  ne- 
glecting many  critical  variables,  including  the 
response  of  the  community  to  the  family  under 
stress.  Four  general  types  of  response  have  been 
suggested  (Therapeutic,  Social  Welfare,  Re- 
pressive and  Persecutive),27  each  of  which  would 
yield  a  table  of  hypotheses  similar  to  the  one 
presented.  Community  response  might  also  in- 
troduce other  stress;  for  example,  if  community 
disapproval  focuses  on  inherent  qualities  (which 
can't  be  escaped,  such  as  racial  characteristics) 
strains  on  the  family  will  likely  differ  from  those 
experienced  when  disapproval  focuses  on  be- 
havior (which  the  family  can  escape,  either  by 
changing  behavior,  or  rejecting  the  disapproved 
members). 

Such  limitations,  however,  should  not  obscure 
the  intent  of  the  foregoing  effort:  to  explore  a 

»  Hansen  and  Hill,  op.  cit. 
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possible  redirection  of  theories  of  family  and 
group  resources  and  stress  vulnerability.23 

CONClUSION 

If  identification  of  vulnerability  is  one  objective 
of  family  stress  study,  an  essential  requirement  is 
adequate  description  of  family  behavior  and  re- 
lationships. This  essay  suggests  that  a  key  to  a 
structural  description  lies  in  the  concepts  of  per- 
sonal and  positional  influence.  The  relationship 
of  each  of  these  variables  to  stress  vulnerability 
is  pursued,  yielding  this  general,  summary  propo- 
sition: A  family  will  better  resist  stress  the  more: 

Positional  expectations  are  understood  and  ac- 
cepted by  all  members;  Positional  expectations 
are  explicit  and  supported  by  community  sanction 
and  by  the  sanction  of  family  members;  Personal 
expectations  are  exceeded,  in  voluntary  actions 
intended  to  meet  the  perceived  needs  and  desires 
of  other  members;  These  voluntary  actions  are 
recognized  as  such  by  the  recipients. 

Though  the  present  report  considers  the  useful- 
ness of  only  one  aspect  of  personal  and  positional 
relationships  (their  behavioral  influence),  and 
though  it  focuses  on  the  limited  substantive  area 
of  family  vulnerability,  it  offers  concepts  and 
typologies  which  may  prove  useful  as  sensitizers 
for  diverse  problems,  as  in  small  group  research, 
in  investigations  of  the  community,  urbanization 
and  mobility,  and  in  analyses  of  organizations  and 
bureaucracies. 


»  Operational  specification  of  the  variables,  personal  and  posi- 
tional influence,  is  neither  easy  nor  impossible.  Obviously,  the 
relationships  cannot  be  measured  directly,  with  current  instru- 
ments in  behavioral  research.  Nor  can  respondents  be  asked  for 
their  evaluation  of  the  influence.  Projective  techniques  offer  one 
potential  means  by  which  specification  might  be  sought.  Other 
indirect  evidence  of  the  relationships  may  be  found  in  the 
reported  behavior,  for  example,  of  communications  and  conflicts 
among  family  members.  Positional  communications  (dealing 
with  subjects  directed  toward  efficiency  or  effectiveness  of  meet- 
ing family  problems,  and  hence  usually  directed  toward,  or 
elicited  by,  action)  may  be  compared  with  personal  communica- 
tions (subjects  directed  towards  integration  of  the  involved 
individuals  or  the  enhancement  of  either,  and  usually  not 
directed  toward,  nor  elicited  byf  action).  Similarly,  conflict  may 
be  identified  as  either  positional  (rational,  and  involving  struc- 
tural rearrangement  of  activities  of  family  members,  probably 
leading  to  resentment  which  endures  beyond  resolution  of  argu- 
ment; ego  wounds,  if  any,  likely  to  be  short-lived),  or  per&enal 
(topics  seemingly  trivial  or  irrational  leading  to  resentment  that 
probably  will  not  endure  beyond  resolution  of  argument;  ego 
wounds  may  be  long-lived).  Other  indications  may  be  sought  in 
techniques  of  meeting  problems,  in  the  autonomy  of  family 
members  {physical  autonomy  compared  with  emotkmRl  auton- 
omy) or  in  the  interpersonal  sensitivity  of  members  to  ooe 
another:  intellectual  insight  (positional)  or  emotional  empathy 
(personal). 
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E.  E.  LeMasters 


Crisis  as  a  phenomenon  facilitates  changes  in  roles 
and  behavior  when  it  occurs.  In  Article  50  Reuben 
Hill  elaborates  a  model  for  understanding  crisis  and 
its  by-products  in  a  variety  of  social  situations.  In 
this  selection  the  concept  of  crisis  is  introduced  into 
an  exploratory  study  of  parenthood. 

From  interview  data  with  a  small  sample  of 
couples  Professor  LeMasters  finds  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  third  person  into  a  dyadic  relationship  pro- 
duces a  crisis  for  the  marital  pair.  A  child  coming 
into  the  life  of  a  couple  upsets  the  normal  routines 
of  interaction  and  requires  adjustments  that  often 
are  painful  and  stressful.  The  notion  behind  this 
study  is  that  parenthood  as  contrasted  with  the 
simple  husband-wife  relationship  requires  greater 
readjustment  than  formerly  believed,  If  readjust- 
ment of  roles  and  activities  at  the  time  of  parent- 
hood occurs  slowly  rather  than  quickly  the  crisis  at 
least  is  far  more  severe.  A  program  of  parental 
education  is  required  for  this  period,  according  to 
Professor  LeMasters. 

The  idea  of  parenthood  as  a  crisis  for  the  family 
requires  further  study.  Now  Is  the  time  to  study  this 
problem  prospective//.  The  method  is  to  follow 
young  married  couples  from  the  time  of  marriage  fo 
the  birth  of  their  first  child  and  subsequent  ones.  The 
handling  of  crises,  interaction  patterns,  assumption 
of  roles  and  other  behaviors  of  the  premarital 
period  could  be  studied  for  their  relation  fo  adaptive 
behavior  at  parenthood.  Furthermore,  factual  de- 
scription of  the  process  of  parenthood  and  rts  oN 
fendant  crises  are  possible.  Eliminated  are  the  in- 
adequacies of  methodology  found  in  retrospective 
studies,  where  individuals  respond  in  terms  of  their 
perceptions  of  the  past,  with  a  consequent  uncer- 
tainty about  the  reliability  of  the  data.  Professor 
LeMasters  recognizes  this  problem  in  his  own  study 
and  urges  more  controlled  studies  on  this  problem. 
It  remains,  however,  that  parenthood  as  a  crisis  is 
real  and  one  for  which  many  middle-class  families 
are  inadequately  prepared. 


*  Reprinted,  with  fee  penatestoa  of  the  author  and  the  pofafcsiier, 
from  Mcmage  end  ForoiJy  Urfng,  19  (1957),  pp.  552-354. 
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INTRODUCTION 

In  recent  decades  the  impact  of  various  crises 
on  the  American  family  has  been  subjected  to  in- 
tensive analysis.  Eliot,1  Waller,2  Angell,1"  Koma- 
rovsky,*  Cavan  and  Ranck,5  Koos/'  Hill,7  and 
Goode*  have  published  what  is  perhaps  the  most 
solid  block  of  empirical  research  in  the  field  of 
family  sociology. 

In  all  of  these  studies  of  how  the  modern  family 
reacts  to  crisis,  it  appears  that  the  shock  is  re- 
lated to  the  fact  that  the  crisis  event  forces  a  re- 
organization of  the  family  as  a  social  system. 
Roles  have  to  be  reassigned,  status  positions 
shifted,  values  reoriented,  and  needs  met  through 
new  channels. 

These  studies  have  shown  that  crises  may  orig- 
inate either  from  within  the  family  itself  or  from 
the  outside.  It  has  also  been  demonstrated  that 
the  total  impact  of  the  crisis  will  depend  upon  a 
number  of  variables:  [I]  the  nature  of  the  crisis 
event;  (2)  the  state  of  organization  or  disorganiza- 
tion of  the  family  at  the  point  of  impact;  [3)  the 
resources  of  the  family;  and  (4)  its  previous  ex- 
perience with  crisis.9 

These  studies  report  a  sequence  of  events  some- 
what as  follows:  level  of  organization  before  the 
crisis,  point  of  impact,  period  of  disorganization, 
recovery,  and  subsequent  level  of  reorganization. 

This  study  was  conceived  and  designed  within 
the  conceptual  framework  of  the  above  research. 

The  Present  Study 

In  the  study  being  described  in  this  report,  the 
main  hypothesis  was  derived  through  the  follow- 
ing line  of  analysis: 

A,  If  the  family  is  conceptualized  as  a  small 
social  system,  would  it  not  follow  that  the  adding 

1  See  Thomas  D.  Eliot,  "Bereavement;  Inevitable  But  Not  Insur- 
mountable," in  Family,  Marriage,  and  Parenthood,  edited  by 
Howard  Becker  and  Reuben  Hill,  Boston:  D,  C.  Heath  and 
Company.  Second  Edition,  1955. 

'WHIard  Waller,  The  Old  Love  and  the  New,  New  York: 
Liveright,  1930. 

*  Robert  C.  Angell,  The  Family  Encounters  the  Depression.  New- 
York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1936. 

*  Mirra    Koraarovsky,   The   Unemployed    Man   and   His   Family, 
New  York:  Dryden  Press,  1940. 

*  Ruth  Cavan  and  Katherine  Ranck,  The  Family  and  the  Depres- 
sion, Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1938. 

*E.  L.  Koos,  Families  in  Trouble,  New  York:  King's  Crown  Press, 

1946. 

7  Reubea  Hill,  Families  Under  Stress,  New  York:  Harper  and 

Brothers,  1949. 

*  William  J.  Goode,  After  Divorce,  Glencoe,  III. :  The  Free  Press, 
1956. 

*  See  Hill,  op.  cit,  for  an  excellent  review  of  this  research. 


of  a  new  member  to  the  system  could  force  a  re- 
organization of  the  system  as  drastic  (or  nearly 
so)  as  does  the  removal  of  a  member? 

B.  If  the  above  were  correct,  would  it  not  fol- 
low that  the  arrival  of  the  first  child  could  be 
construed  as  a  "crisis"  or  critical  event?10 

To  test  this  hypothesis,  a  group  of  young  par- 
ents were  interviewed,  using  a  relatively  unstruc- 
tured interviewing  technique.  In  order  to  control 
socio-economic  variables,  couples  had  to  possess 
the  following  characteristics  to  be  included  in  the 
study:  [1]  unbroken  marriage;  (2)  urban  or  subur- 
ban residence;  (3)  between  twenty-five  and  thirty- 
five  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  study;  (4)  husband 
college  graduate;  (5)  husband's  occupation  middle 
class;  (6)  wife  not  employed  after  birth  of  first 
child;  [7]  must  have  had  their  first  child  within 
five  years  of  the  date  interviewed.  Race  and  re- 
ligion were  not  controlled. 

Using  these  criteria,  48  couples  were  located  by 
the  device  of  asking  various  persons  in  the  com- 
munity for  names.  As  a  precaution,  the  exact  na- 
ture of  the  study  was  not  stated  in  soliciting 
names  for  the  sample  —  the  project  was  described 
as  a  study  of  "modern  young  parents." 

Once  a  name  was  obtained  that  met  the  specifi- 
cations, every  effort  was  made  to  secure  an  in- 
terview. No  refusals  were  encountered,  but  2 
couples  left  the  community  before  they  could  par- 
ticipate, leaving  46  couples  for  the  final  study 
group*  The  couples,  then,  were  not  volunteers. 
All  of  the  interviewing  was  done  by  the  writer 
during  the  years  1953-1956.  Both  the  husband 
and  wife  were  interviewed. 

Typical  occupations  represented  include  minis- 
ter, social  worker,  high  school  teacher,  college 
professor,  bank  teller,  accountant,  athletic  coach, 
and  small  business  owner. 

Various  definitions  of  "crisis"  are  available  to 
the  worker  in  this  area.  Webster,  for  example, 
states  that  the  term  means  a  "decisive"  or  "cru- 
cial" period,  a  "turning  point"11  Koos  specifies 
that  crises  are  "situations  which  block  the  usual 
patterns  of  action  and  call  for  new  ones."12  Hill 
defines  as  a  crisis  "any  sharp  or  decisive  change 
for  which  old  patterns  are  inadequate."13  This  is 
the  definition  used  in  this  analysis. 

A  five  point  scale  was  used  in  coding  the  inter- 

1#To  some  extent,  the  original  idea  for  this  study  was  derived 

from  Hill's  discussion,  see  op.  cit.,  Chapter  2. 

"Webster's  Collegiate  Dictionary,  Springfield,  Mass.:  G.  and  C, 

Merriam  Co.,  Second  Edition,  1944,  p.  240. 

1S  Koos,  op.  eft,  p.  9. 

"Hill,   op.   cit.,  p.   51.    See  also  his  review  of  definitions  in 

Chapter  2. 
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view  data:  [1]  no  crisis;  (2)  slight  crisis;  (3)  mod- 
erate crisis;  (4)  extensive  crisis;  (5)  severe  crisis. 

The  Findings 

The  essential  findings  of  this  exploratory  study 
are  as  follows: 

1.  Thirty-eight  of  the  46  couples  (83  per  cent) 
reported  "extensive"  or  "severe"  crisis  in  adjust- 
ing to  the  first  child.   This  rating  was  arrived  at 
jointly  by  the  interviewer  and  the  parents. 

In  several  cases  there  was  some  difference  of 
opinion  between  the  husband  and  wife  as  to  what 
their  response  should  be.  In  all  but  two  cases, 
however,  the  difference  was  reconciled  by  further 
discussion  between  the  interviewer  and  the  cou- 
ple. In  the  two  cases,  the  wife's  rating  was  re- 
corded, on  the  theory  that  the  mother  makes  the 
major  adjustment  to  children  in  our  culture. 

For  this  sample,  therefore,  the  evidence  is  quite 
strong  in  support  of  the  hypothesis.  The  eight 
couples  [17  per  cent)  who  reported  relatively  mild 
crisis  [values  1,  2,  and  3  in  the  above  scale)  must 
be  considered  the  deviants  in  this  sample. 

Stated  theoretically,  this  study  supports  the 
idea  that  adding  the  first  child  to  the  urban- 
middle-class  married  couple  constitutes  a  crisis 
event. 

2.  In  this  study  there  was  strong  evidence  that 
this  crisis  reaction  was  not  the  result  of  not  want- 
ing children.  On  the  contrary,  35  of  the  38  preg- 
nancies in  the  crisis  group  were  either  "planned" 
or  "desired." 

3.  The  data  support  the  belief  that  the  crisis 
pattern  occurs  whether  the  marriage  is  "good"  or 
"poor"  —  for  example:  34  of  the  38  in  the  crisis 
group    (89  per  cent)   rated   their  marriages   as 
"good"  or  better.    With  only  three  exceptions, 
these  ratings  were  confirmed  by  close  friends.  By 
any  reasonable  standards,  these  marriages  must 
be  considered  adequate. 

4.  There  is  considerable  evidence  that  the  crisis 
pattern  in  the  38  cases  was  not  the  result  of  "neu- 
rosis" or  other  psychiatric  disability  on  the  part 
of  these  parents.   Judging  by  their  personal  his- 
tories, their  marriages,  and  the  ratings  of  friends, 
it  seemed  clear  that  the  vast  bulk  of  the  husbands 
and  wives  in  the  crisis  group  were  average  or 
above  in  personality  adjustment 

5.  The  38  couples  in  the  crisis  group  appear  to 
have  almost  completely  romanticized  parenthood 
They  felt  that  they  had  had  very  little,  if  any, 
effective  preparation  for  parental  spies.  As  one 
mother  said:  "We  knew  where  babies  came  from* 
but  we  didn't  know  what  tltey  were  like.*1 


The  mothers  reported  the  following  feelings  or 
experiences  in  adjusting  to  the  first  child:  loss 
of  sleep  (especially  during  the  early  months); 
chronic  "tiredness"  or  exhaustion;  extensive  con- 
finement to  the  home  and  the  resulting  curtail- 
ment of  their  social  contacts;  giving  up  the  satis- 
factions and  the  income  of  outside  employment; 
additional  washing  and  ironing;  guilt  at  not  being 
a  "better"  mother;  the  long  hours  and  seven  days 
(and  nights)  a  week  necessary  in  caring  for  an 
infant;  decline  in  their  housekeeping  standards; 
and  worry  over  their  appearance  (increased 
weight  after  pregnancy,  et  cetera). 

The  fathers  echoed  most  of  the  above  adjust- 
ments but  also  added  a  few  of  their  own:  decline 
in  sexual  response  of  wife;  economic  pressure  re- 
sulting from  wife's  retirement  plus  additional  ex- 
penditures necessary  for  child;  interference  with 
social  life;  worry  about  a  second  pregnancy  in 
the  near  future;  and  a  general  disenchantment 
with  the  parental  role. 

6.  The  mothers  with  professional  training  and 
extensive  professional  work  experience  (eight 
cases)  suffered  "extensive"  or  "severe"  crisis  in 
every  case.  In  analyzing  these  cases,  it  was  ap- 
parent that  these  women  were  really  involved  in 
two  major  adjustments  simultaneously:  (1)  they 
were  giving  up  an  occupation  which  had  deep  sig- 
nificance for  them;  and  (2)  they  were  assuming 
the  role  of  mother  for  the  first  time. 

INTERPRETATION  OF  THE  FINDINGS 

There  are,  of  course,  various  ways  of  interpret- 
ing the  findings  in  this  study.  It  may  be,  for 
example,  that  the  couples  obtained  for  the  sample 
are  not  typical  of  urban-middle-class  parents.  It 
might  also  be  true  that  the  interviewing,  the  de- 
sign of  the  study,  or  both,  may  have  been  inade- 
quate. If  we  assume,  for  the  present,  that  the 
findings  are  reliable  and  valid  for  this  social 
group,  how  are  we  to  interpret  such  reactions  to 
parenthood?  It  is  suggested  that  the  following 
conceptual  tools  may  be  helpful. 

1,  That  parenthood  (and  not  marriage)  is  the 
real  "romantic  complex"  in  our  culture.  This 
view,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  was  expressed  by  many 
of  the  couples  in  the  study. 

In  a  brilliant  article  some  years  ago,  Arnold 
Green1*  suggested  as  much  —  that  urban-middle- 
class  couples  often  find  their  parental  roles  in 

u  Arnold  W.  Green,  "fte  MkkBfr-Oas.  Male  Chfld  and  Necro- 
sis." American  Soaiofogfcft!  Harfew,  11  {February,  1***),  pp, 
31-41. 
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conflict  with  their  other  socio-economic  commit- 
ments. If  this  is  true,  one  would  expect  to  find 
the  reconciliation  of  these  conflicts  most  acute  at 
the  point  of  entering  parenthood,  with  the  first 
child.  Our  findings  support  this  expectation. 

2.  Ruth  Benedict  has  pointed  out  that  young 
people  in  our  society  are  often  the  victims  of  "dis- 
continuity in  cultural  conditioning."15  By  this  she 
means  that  we  often  have  to  "unlearn"  previous 
training  before  we  can  move  on  to  the  next  set  of 
roles.    Sex  conditioning  is  perhaps  the  clearest 
illustration  of  this. 

Using  this  concept,  one  can  see  that  these  cou- 
ples were  not  trained  for  parenthood,  that  prac- 
tically nothing  in  school,  or  out  of  school,  got 
them  ready  to  be  fathers  and  mothers  —  husbands 
and  wives,  yes,  but  not  parents.  This  helps  ex- 
plain why  some  of  the  mothers  interviewed  were 
actually  "bitter"  about  their  high  school  and 
college  training. 

3.  One  can  also  interpret  these  findings  by  re- 
sorting to  what  is  known  about  small  groups. 
Wilson  and  Ryland,  for  example,  in  their  standard 
text  on  group  work  make  this  comment  about  the 
two-person  group:  'This  combination  seems  to  be 
the  most  satisfactory  of  human  relationships."16 
They  then  proceed  to  pass  this  judgment  on  the 
three-person  group:  "Upon  analysis  this  pattern 
falls  into  a  combination  of  a  pair  and  an  isolate. 
.  .  .  This  plurality  pattern  is  the  most  volatile  of 
all  human  relationships."17   This,  of  course,  sup- 
ports  an    earlier   analysis   by  von   Wiese  and 
Becker.18 

Viewed  in  this  conceptual  system,  married  cou- 
ples find  the  transition  to  parenthood  painful  be- 
cause the  arrival  of  the  first  child  destroys  the 
two-person  or  pair  pattern  of  group  interaction 
and  forces  a  rapid  reorganization  of  their  life  into 
a  three-person  or  triangle  group  system.  Due  to 
the  fact  that  their  courtship  and  pre-parenthood 
pair  relationship  has  persisted  over  a  period  of 
years,  they  find  it  difficult  to  give  it  up  as  a  way 
of  life. 

In  addition,  however,  they  find  that  living  as  a 

trio  is  more  complicated  than  living  as  a  pair.  The 

*  husband,  for  example,  no  longer  ranks  first  in 

claims  upon  his  wife  but  must  accept  the  child's 

right  to  priority.  In  some  cases,  the  husband  may 

"Ruth  Benedict,  "Continuities  and  Discontinuities  in  Cultural 
Conditioning,"  Psychiatry,  (May,  1939),  pp.  161-167. 
w  Gertrude  Wilson  and  Gladys  Ryland,  Social  Group  Wori  Prac- 
tice, Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1948,  p.  49. 
v  Ibid. 

**  Leopold  von  Wiese,  Systematic  Sociology,  adapted  and  ampli- 
fied by  Howard  Becker,  New  York:  Wiley,  1932, 


feel  that  he  is  the  semi-isolate,  the  third  party  in 
the  trio.  In  other  cases,  the  wife  may  feel  that  her 
husband  is  more  interested  in  the  baby  than  in 
her.  If  they  preserve  their  pair  relationship  and 
continue  their  previous  way  of  life,  relatives  and 
friends  may  regard  them  as  poor  parents.  In  any 
event,  their  pattern  of  living  has  to  be  radically 
altered. 

Since  babies  do  not  usually  appear  to  married 
couples  completely  by  surprise,  it  might  be  argued 
that  this  event  is  not  really  a  crisis  —  "well  ad- 
justed" couples  should  be  prepared  for  it.  The 
answer  seems  to  be  that  children  and  parenthood 
have  been  so  romanticized  in  our  society  that 
most  middle-class  couples  are  caught  unprepared, 
even  though  they  have  planned  and  waited  for 
this  event  for  years.  The  fact  that  parenthood  is 
"normal"  does  not  eliminate  crisis.  Death  is  also 
"normal"  but  continues  to  be  a  crisis  event  for 
most  families. 

4.  One  can  also  interpret  the  findings  of  this 
study  by  postulating  that  parenthood  (not  mar- 
riage) marks  the  final  transition  to  maturity  and 
adult  responsibility  in  our  culture.19  Thus  the  ar- 
rival of  the  first  child  forces  young  married  cou- 
ples to  take  the  last  painful  step  into  the  adult 
world.  This  point,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  was  stated 
or  implied  by  most  of  the  couples  in  the  crisis 
group. 

5.  Finally,  the  cases  in  this  sample  confirm  what 
the  previous  studies  in  this  area  have  shown:  that 
the  event  itself  is  only  one  factor  determining  the 
extent  and  severity  of  the  crisis  on  any  given  fam- 
ily.   Their  resources,  their  previous  experience 
with  crisis,  the  pattern  of  role  organization  before 
the  crisis  —  these  factors  are  equally  important  in 
determining  the  total  reaction  to  the  event. 

CONCLUSION 

In  this  study,  it  was  hypothesized  that  the  addi- 
tion of  the  first  child  would  constitute  a  crisis 
event,  forcing  the  married  couple  to  move  from  an 
adult-centered  pair  type  of  organization  into  child- 
centered  triad  group  system.  Of  the  46  middle- 
class  couples  located  for  this  study,  38  (83  per 
cent)  confirmed  the  hypothesis. 

In  all  fairness  to  this  group  of  parents,  it  should 
be  reported  that  all  but  a  few  of  them  eventually 
made  what  seems  to  be  a  successful  adjustment 
to  parenthood.  This  does  not  alter  the  fact,  how- 

at  This  is  essentially  the  point  of  view  in  Robert  J.  Havigharst's 
analysis,  Human  Development  and  Education,  New  York:  Long- 
mans, Green,  1953. 
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ever,  that  most  of  them  found  the  transition  diffi- 
cult. Listening  to  them  describe  their  experiences, 
it  seemed  that  one  could  compare  these  young 
parents  to  veterans  of  military  service  —  they  had 
been  through  a  rough  experience,  but  it  was 
worth  it.  As  one  father  said:  "I  wouldn't  have 
missed  it  for  the  world." 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  number  of  parents  in 
this  sample  who  did  not  report  crisis  is  so  small 
(eight  couples]  that  no  general  statements  can  be 
made  about  them.  Somehow,  however,  they  seem 
to  have  been  better  prepared  for  parenthood  than 
was  the  crisis  group.  It  is  felt  that  future  work  on 
this  problem  might  well  include  a  more  extensive 
analysis  of  couples  who  have  made  the  transition 
to  parenthood  with  relative  ease. 

If  the  basic  findings  of  this  study  are  confirmed 
by  other  workers,  it  would  appear  that  family  life 
educators  could  make  a  significant  contribution 
by  helping  young  people  prepare  more  adequately 
for  parenthood. 


53      Mental  Health  and 
the  Family*t 

Clark  E.  Vincent 


More  and  more,  mental  illness  is  losing  its  stigma  and 
is  regarded  as  a  concomitant  condition  of  highly 
industrialized  societies.  Strenuous  efforts  are  now 
being  made  to  determine  its  causes,  and  to  experi- 
ment with  preventive  care  programs.  To  date,  how- 
ever, most  attention  is  given  to  treatment,  and  more 
recently,  to  the  role  of  the  family  in  the  treatment  of 
its  ill  member.  Professor  Vincent  traces  the  role  of 
the  federal  government  in  the  field  of  mental  health 
and  its  implication  for  the  family.  After  a  history  of 
noninvolvement.  In  1946  the  federal  government 
passed  the  National  Mental  Health  Act,  thus  assum- 
ing responsibility  for  the  nation's  mental  health.  In 
addition  to  government's  assumption  of  responsibil- 
ity {which  has  greatly  increased  in  magnitude},  a 
second  trend  is  apparent  from  the  history  of  mental 

*  Reprinted,  witfe  tfce  penmssSoji  of  tfce  author  and  the  pubjisber, 
from  the  Journal  of  Marriage  and  the  Family,  29  (1867),  pp.  18-89, 
tTfais  article  was  prepared  upon  request  fof  Ifcte  JOBinaJ  of 
Marriage  and  the  Family  and  was  supported  by  a  gcent  from 
the  Russell  Sage  Foundation 


health  treatment.  It  is  the  third  stage  of  the  full 
cyclical  pattern  in  treatment  —  from  the  home  to 
mental  institutions,  now  back  to  the  home. 

Professor  Vincent  takes  a  close  look  at  the  second 
trend  —  one  made  possible  in  the  1950's  by  avail- 
ability of  various  drugs  which  enable  the  mental 
patient  to  return  home.  This  return  of  the  mentally 
ill  person  to  his  family  has  occurred  ahead  of  actual 
knowledge  of  its  effect  upon  the  patient  and  his 
family.  Professor  Vincent  feels  that  it  is  essential  to 
have  a  better  understanding  of  the  often  overlooked 
adaptive  function  of  the  family  in  order  to  determine 
national  social  policies  about  the  family.  It  is  most 
difficult  to  answer  questions  about  dysfunctional 
family  adaptations,  for  example,  dysfunctional  "for 
whom"  and  "for  what  goals."  Another  "problem" 
deals  with  research  on  family  therapies,  which  fre- 
quently is  segmental  and  fails  to  deal  with  the  total 
family.  In  other  areas,  specialization  is  essential. 
Professor  Vincent  asserts,  for  instance,  that  "mar- 
riage" should  be  separated  from  the  concept  of 
"the  family."  "Marital  roles"  are  often  subservient 
to  "parental  roles"  in  family  research.  He  suggests 
two  foci  for  the  marital  health  field,  one  treating 
marital  health  as  a  dependent  variable,  the  other, 
as  an  independent  variable.  Further,  he  feels  that  a 
marital  health  unit  should  be  created  within  the 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health  to  carry  out  some 
of  the  goals  suggested  in  the  article. 

A  comprehensive  review  of  mental  health  legisla- 
tion and  funding  programs  at  the  national  level 
would  comprise  several  volumes,  as  would  any 
comprehensive  survey  of  the  impacts  such  legis- 
lation may  have  had  or  possibly  will  have  upon 
families.  In  the  first  section  of  this  chapter,  there- 
fore, only  a  highly  selective  review  of  a  few  broad 
developments  and  trends  will  be  given  to  illus- 
trate the  very  recent  and  rapid  emergence  of  a 
predominant  role  of  the  federal  government  in  the 
mental  health  field.  This  selective  review  pro- 
vides a  historical  context  for  the  second  section 
in  which  the  broad  relevance  of  the  family  to 
mental  health  is  examined  by  means  of  an  exten- 
sive discussion  of  the  adaptive  function  of  the 
family.  Increased  understanding  of  this  function 
is  postulated  to  be  of  cracial  significance  in  dis- 
cussions of  social  policy  regarding  the  family  and 
IB  considering  the  specific  impacts  upon  the  fam- 
ily of  any  given  federal  legislation  and  funding  in 
the  mental  health  field. 

In  the  third  section,  "marital  health"  is  pro- 
posed as  a  needed  specialty  and  new  health  SeM 
in  order  to  overcome  some  of  the  afamily 
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omarital  bias  (a)  in  federal  funding  as  noted  in  the 
first  section  and  (b)  in  research  and  treatment  as 
noted  in  the  second  and  third  sections.  An  ex- 
plicit emphasis  upon  marital  health  is  also  posited 
as  a  fruitful  means  of  addressing  some  of  the  un- 
knowns and  gaps  in  knowledge  directly  relevant 
to  the  impacts  upon  families  of  returning  the 
mental  patient  to  the  home  and  community.  The 
final  section  comprises  a  summary  discussion  of 
social  policy  concerning  the  family  and  sugges- 
tions for  initiating  marital  health  as  a  specialty 
health  field  in  its  own  right. 

Of  central  concern  throughout  the  chapter  is 
the  fact  that  federal  legislation  and  funding  in 
the  mental  health  field  shows,  at  best,  only  in- 
direct and  minimal  interest  in  families  qua  fam- 
ilies. It  would  appear  that  the  family  is  regarded 
as  being  either  of  only  minor  importance  in  men- 
tal health  or  of  such  primary  importance  as  to  be 
taken  for  granted  and  consequently  overlooked. 
The  multimillion-dollar  funds  authorized  by  fed- 
eral legislation  to  support  programs  of  training, 
research,  treatment,  and  service  in  the  field  of 
mental  health  are  specifically  focused  upon  a  wide 
variety  of  social  and  individual  problems  (nar- 
cotic addiction,  alcoholism,  delinquency,  geron- 
tology, mental  illness,  mental  retardation,  and 
suicide,  among  others]  but  bypass  the  family  unit, 
within  which  many  of  these  social  and  individual 
problems  are  thought  to  originate.  The  first  ses- 
sion of  the  89th  Congress  (1965)  enacted  59  laws 
{involving  23  federal  agencies  or  departments) 
which  have  some  implications  for  funded  pro- 
grams in  the  mental  health  field;1  "the  family"  is 
not  included  in  any  of  the  titles  and  subject  areas 
of  these  59  laws. 

The  omission  of  specific  reference  to  the  family 
qua  family  in  federal  legislation  and  funding  is 
not  peculiar  to  the  field  of  mental  health.  In  1965 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  published  a 
393-page  summary  of  "Government  programs  to 
help  individuals  and  communities  meet  their  own 
goals  for  economic  and  social  development."  The 
word  "family"  does  not  appear  in  its  title  (Catalog 
of  Federal  Programs  for  Individual  and  Commu- 
nity Improvement},2  and  the  index  contains  only 
three  indirect  references  to  "the  family"  in  its  262 
topical  headings  and  only  13  in  its  563  sub- 
headings. 

1  An  unpublished  list  of  these  59  laws  has  been  compiled  for 
interagency  use,. 

*  Catalog  of  Federal  Programs  /or  Individual  and  Community 
Improvement,  Washington,  D.C.:  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity, 1965. 


THE  GROWTH  OF  GOVERNMENT 
PARTICIPATION  IN  THE  FIELD  OF 
MENTAL  HEALTH3 

The  Early  Period:  Federal  Noninvolvement 

The  federal  government's  interest  in  the  mental 
health  field  has  developed  so  rapidly  within  the 
past  decade  that  it  is  easy  to  forget  how  slowly 
and  reluctantly  the  government  assumed  respon- 
sibility for  the  mental  health  of  the  nation's  citi- 
zens. In  Colonial  times  the  mentally  ill  were 
"cared  for"  in  the  home  [frequently  an  attic  or 
garret  of  the  house)  and  in  the  community  (usu- 
ally a  jail  or  poorhouse).  In  the  early  1800's  state 
and  federal  involvement  in  mental  health  (or  men- 
tal illness)  was  nonexistent.  The  deplorable  con- 
ditions which  existed  at  that  time  are  described 
graphically  in  Deutsch's  book,  The  Mentally  IIJ  in 
America.4  Dorothea  Dix,  a  Massachusetts  school- 
teacher, started  her  great  crusade  on  behalf  of  the 
mentally  ill  in  the  1840's  after  visiting  a  number 
of  jails  and  almshouses,  where  she  found  victims 
of  mental  illness  chained  and  treated  as  if  they 
were  animals.  Her  subsequent  writings  and  her 
speeches  to  nearly  a  score  of  state  legislatures 
and  before  the  U.S.  Congress  (in  an  era  when 
women  did  not  yet  have  the  right  to  vote)  became 
the  major  stimulus  responsible  for  the  establish- 
ment of  state  mental  hospitals.  Hence,  she  is  fre- 
quently regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  state 
mental  hospital  system,  although  her  intended 
goal  was  involvement  of  the  federal  government. 
This  goal  was  almost  realized  in  1848,  when  both 
houses  of  Congress  passed  a  bill  which,  had  it 
not  been  vetoed  by  President  Pierce,  would  have 
provided  large  federal  land  grants  to  the  states 
(comparable  to  those  given  for  land-grant  col- 
leges) for  the  construction  of  facilities  to  care  for 
the  mentally  ill. 

Individual  states  continued  the  construction 
and  management  of  mental  hospitals  throughout 
the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Con- 
struction of  new  state  mental  hospitals  had 
reached  a  virtual  plateau  at  the  turn  of  the  cen- 

*  Many  of  the  historical  notes  in  this  chapter  are  derived  from 
conversations  with  Dr.  Bertram  S.  Brown,  Deputy  Director  of 
the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health,  and  from  a  number  of 
his  published  and  unpublished  papers.  See  B.  S.  Brown  and  H. 
P.  Cato,  "The  Many  Meanings  of  'Comprehensive':  Underlying 
Issues  in  Implementing  the  Community  Mental  Health  Center 
Program,"  American  Journal  of  Qrthopsychiatry,  34:5  (October, 
19S4).  pp.  834-930;  L.  B.  Ozarin  and  B.  S.  Brown,  "New  Directions 
in  Community  Mental  Health  Programs/*  American  Journal  of 
Orthopsychiatjy,  35:1  (January,  1965),  pp.  10-17. 

*  A,  Deutach,  The  Mentally  111  in  America,  New  York:  Columbia 
University  Press,  1M9, 
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tury,  however,  and  between  1900  and  1950  the 
average  population  in  the  existing  hospitals  in- 
creased from  450  to  2,500. 

During  the  1940's  several  factors  combined  to 
accelerate  the  nation's  awareness  that  something 
had  to  be  done  besides  simply  increasing  the  pop- 
ulation of  already  overcrowded  and  understaffed 
state  mental  hospitals.  One  major  long-term  fac- 
tor was  the  prior  development  and  ongoing  in- 
fluence of  what  today  is  a  worldwide  movement 
of  voluntary  citizens  concerned  with  mental 
health,  the  National  Association  of  Mental  Health 
(NAMH).  This  organization  had  its  beginning 
with  a  private  citizen,  a  businessman  named 
Clifford  Beers,  who  had  spent  three  years  in 
locked  wards  of  mental  hospitals.  His  remark- 
able recovery  and  his  classic  autobiography,  A 
Mind  That  Found  Itself,5  interjected  into  the 
mainstream  of  American  thought  an  optimistic 
note  concerning  mental  illness.  A  committee  on 
mental  hygiene  which  he  founded  became  the 
State  Mental  Health  Association  of  Connecticut, 
and  in  1910  the  leaders  of  this  association  helped 
form  the  National  Committee  on  Mental  Hygiene 
—  the  forerunner  of  the  NAMH. 

The  World  War  II  Era 

The  hope,  optimism,  and  fervor  permeating 
Beer's  early  work  and  that  of  his  followers  were 
such  as  to  invite  criticisms  that  mental  hygiene 
was  more  akin  to  a  religious  movement  than  to  a 
health  field.6  Such  hope  and  optimism,  however, 
had  an  increasingly  receptive  audience  in  the 
1940's,  when  the  rejection  on  neuropsychiatric 
grounds  of  nearly  two  million  draftees  during 
World  War  II  and  the  soaring  costs  of  main- 
taining bulging  state  mental  hospitals  acceler- 
ated public  awareness  that  alternatives  were 
needed. 

Although  many  of  the  techniques  developed 
during  World  War  II  for  screening  and  treating 
psychiatric  cases  were  similar  to  those  discovered 
during  the  first  world  war,  they  had  been  for- 
gotten and  largely  unused  in  the  interim.  The 
large  number  of  neuropsychiatric  rejections  and 
the  increased  awareness  of  the  critical  shortage  of 
personnel  trained  in  the  mental  health  professions 
encouraged  the  use  of  group  therapy  and  short- 
term  techniques  of  treatment.  The  reported  suc- 
cess with  such  techniques  gave  rise  to  renewed 

*  Clifford  W.  Beers,  A  Mind  that  Found  Itself,  New  Yorfc:  Dcrabte- 
day,  1921. 

*KingsIey  Davis,  "Mental  Hygiene  and  tke  Class  Structure,** 
Psychiatry,  1:1  (February,  1998),  pp.  55-^5. 


optimism  concerning  the  treatability  of  mental 
illness. 

The  Veterans  Administration  programs  for 
dealing  with  the  psychiatric  casualties  of  World 
War  II  sought  to  demonstrate  the  value  of  treat- 
ing the  mentally  ill  with  the  objective  of  restoring 
their  ability  to  cope  with  the  demands  of  normal 
living.  In  pursuit  of  this  objective,  the  VA  de- 
veloped outpatient  clinics,  part-time  hospitaliza- 
tion,  and  various  transitional  facilities  to  help 
former  hospital  patients  adjust  to  life  outside  an 
institution.  A  few  hospitals  also  began  experi- 
menting with  the  development  of  transitional  ex- 
periences between  institutional  living  and  full 
return  to  the  community.  At  the  same  time,  the 
findings  from  a  number  of  studies  began  to  sug- 
gest that  the  patient's  recovery  was  hampered  if 
he  was  permitted  to  make  too  complete  an  adjust- 
ment to  institutional  life. 

In  the  1950's  the  increasing  use  of  tranquilizing 
and  anti-depressant  drugs  made  possible  the 
release  of  increasing  numbers  of  hospitalized 
mental  patients.  Although  the  drugs  were  not  re- 
garded as  curative,  they  often  induced  sufficient 
remission  of  symptoms  to  make  it  possible  for 
many  patients  to  live  at  home  or  in  foster  homes 
while  continuing  their  treatment  on  an  outpatient 
basis.  This  development  stimulated  further  in- 
terest in  community  services  for  mentally  ill  per- 
sons who  no  longer  were  considered  sick  enough 
to  be  confined  to  an  institution. 

It  is  obviously  impossible  to  describe  here  the 
many  interlocking  factors  which  combined  and 
converged  to  stimulate  the  federal  government's 
initial  assumption  of  major  responsibility  for 
mental  health.  Some  of  the  factors  were  the  re- 
jectees of  World  War  II,  -the  VA  programs,  the 
shortage  of  psychiatric  manpower  and  hospital 
beds,  drug  research,  and  the  spiraling  costs  of  con- 
fining increasing  numbers  of  patients  in  institu- 
tional facilities  that  were  fast  wearing  out.  These 
and  other  factors,  combined  with  an  interested 
and  hopeful  lay  public  organized  into  local,  state, 
and  national  mental  health  associations,  provided 
much  of  the  impetus  for  federal  action. 

Meanwhile,  optimism  continued  to  be  spread 
by  local  citizens  working  at  community,  state,  and 
national  levels.  The  NAMH  was  continuing  its 
lobbying  activities  at  the  national  levels.  City, 
county,  and  state  mental  health  associations  were 
making  use  of  townhall  meetings  and  nationwide 
television  programs  to  educate  the  public  that 
mental  illness  (1)  can  happen  to  anyone,  (2)  is  a 
socially  acceptable  "disease5*  that  can  be  dis- 
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cussed  openly,  (3)  can  be  cured,  (4)  needs  to  be 
recognized  as  a  national  problem  requiring  fed- 
eral funding  on  a  scale  comparable  to  the  size  of 
the  problem. 

The  National  Mental  Health  Act  of  1946 

With  the  passage  of  the  National  Mental  Health 
Act  in  1946  [almost  100  years  after  President 
Pierce's  veto  of  Dorothea  Dix's  effort),  the  federal 
government  clearly  began  to  assume  what  has  be- 
come a  major  responsibility  for  the  nation's 
mental  health.  The  magnitude  of  increase  in  the 
responsibility  assumed  is  evident  when  the  orig- 
inal 1948  budget7  of  $4,000,000  for  NIMH  is 
compared  with  its  1967  budget  request  for  $303,- 
000,000.  The  National  Mental  Health  Act  author- 
ized the  existing  Division  on  Mental  Hygiene8 
to  support  training  programs  in  the  four  basic 
mental-health  disciplines:  psychiatry,  psychology, 
nursing,  and  social  work.  The  first  two  years  of 
support  were  focused  exclusively  on  an  effort  to 
cope  with  the  overwhelming  demand  for  clinical 
specialists  trained  in  the  four  disciplines. 

In  1949  the  Division  of  Mental  Hygiene  was 
abolished,  and  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health,  directed  by  Dr.  Robert  Felix,9  was  estab- 
lished as  one  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 
At  the  same  time,  there  was  initiated  a  new  series 
of  training  grants  supporting  special  programs  de- 
signed to  improve  methods  of  teaching  the  basic 
or  "core"  mental-health  disciplines  and  to  develop 
programs  for  training  specialists  to  deal  with  such 
urgent  problems  as  alcoholism,  gerontology,  and 
mental  retardation.  Among  the  important  pro- 

*  A  little-known  fact  is  that  Congress  appropriated  no  money  for 
the  first  year's  operation  of  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health,  which  bad  to  be  financed  by  a  grant  for  about  40  thou- 
sand   dollars    obtained   by    Dr.    Robert   Felix    from    a   private 
foundation. 

8  The  organizational  predecessor  of  the  Mental  Hygiene  Division 
was  the  Mental  Hygiene  Section  authorized  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment in  1930  to  administer  the  program  of  two  "narcotic 
farms'*  established  in  1929  at  Lexington,  Kentucky,  and  Fort 
Worth,  Texas. 

*  Historians  who  may  someday  document  in  detail  the  fascinating 
development  of  the  federal  government's  role  in  the  mental  health 
field  will  find  it  inseparable  from  the  professional  career  of  Dr. 
Robert  H.  Felix.   His  dedicated  leadership  throughout  more  than 
38  years  began  in  1931  with  the  first  allocation  of  federal  funds 
for  a  program  related  to  mental  health  —  the  treatment  of  Bar-, 
cotic  addiction.   As  the  first  director  of  the  NIMH,  his  adminis- 
tration spanned  all  the  program  innovations  during  nearly  20 
years  of  the  growth  of  the  NIMH  from  $40,000  in  the  form  of  a 
private  grant  to  an  annual  budget  of  more  than  $250,060,000.  His 
leadership  ended  (as  director  but  not  as  consultant)  in  1964  with 
his  retirement  to  become  a  medical  school  dean  only  after  be 
had  witnessed  congressional  approval  and  funding  for  what  may 
well  become  the  most  significant  of  the  many  ideas  for  which 
he  was  a  prime  mover  — the  comprehensive  community  mental 
health  center. 


gram  developments  that  took  place  during  suc- 
ceeding years  was  the  provision  of  support  for 
research  training,  an  early  objective  that  had  been 
delayed  because  of  the  high  priority  given  to  the 
training  of  clinical  personnel 

The  most  comprehensive  mandate  given  by 
Congress  to  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health  is  that  of  improving  the  mental  health  of 
the  nation.  This  mandate  involves  four  basic 
functions:  [1]  to  conduct  research  in  the  etiology, 
diagnosis,  treatment,  and  prevention  of  mental 
illness;  [2]  to  support  such  research  activities 
within  universities,  medical  schools,  and  other 
public  and  private  agencies;  (3)  to  provide  con- 
sultation, technical  services,  and  grants  to  states 
and  communities  to  aid  in  the  development  of 
comprehensive  mental  health  programs;  and  [4}  to 
support  training  programs  to  increase  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  manpower  available  for  research 
and  service  in  the  field  of  mental  health. 

During  the  first  decade  of  the  National  Mental 
Health  Act,  however,  the  problem  of  the  state 
mental  hospital  system  only  worsened.  An  aver- 
age of  about  8,000  patients  were  being  added  each 
year  to  already  overcrowded  and  under-staffed 
facilities.  Recognizing  that  current  research, 
training,  and  services  were  not  even  keeping  up 
with  the  problem  and  not  sure  of  future  direc- 
tions, Congress  in  1955  passed  the  Mental  Health 
Study  Act.  This  act  authorized  $1,250,000  for 
uan  objective,  thorough  nationwide  analysis  and 
revaluation  of  the  human  and  economic  prob- 
lems of  mental  illness,"  From  1955  to  1960  the 
Joint  Commission  on  Mental  Illness  and  Health 
studied  the  problem  of  mental  illness  in  the 
United  States,  and  in  1961  it  sent  its  final  report 
(Action  for  Mental  Health)10  back  to  Congress. 

The  Community  Mental  Health  Centers 
Construction  Act 

In  the  fall  of  1961,  a  cabinet-level  committee 
was  given  the  joint  commission's  report  to  study 
as  a  basis  for  proposed  federal  action.  At  the 
same  time,  President  Kennedy's  Panel  on  Retarda- 
tion was  hard  at  work.  The  President's  message 
to  Congress  on  February  5, 1963,  concerning  men- 
tal illness  and  mental  retardation  was  based  on 
the  recommendations  of  the  committee  and  of  the 
panel,  studied  and  put  together  by  the  White 
House  staff  in  the  winter  of  1962-63.  The  result 
was  the  Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Con- 
struction Act  (P.L  88-164),  signed  into  law  by 

**  Action  for  Mental  Healtfa,  final  report  of  the  Joint  Commission 
on  Mental  Illness  and.  Health,  New  York:  Basic  Books,  1961. 
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President  Kennedy  on  October  31,  1963.  With 
present  staffing  amendments,  this  act  provides 
nearly  half  a  billion  dollars  in  federal  matching 
grants  for  building  and  staffing  comprehensive 
mental  health  centers. 

The  relative  speed  with  which  federal  legisla- 
tion and  funding  for  the  community  mental  health 
centers  emerged  in  the  early  1960's  owed  much 
to  the  joint  commission's  report  and  to  the  many 
developments  that  have  been  reviewed  briefly  in 
this  chapter.  An  added  incentive  was  a  highly 
pragmatic  one.  In  the  early  1950's  a  number  of 
states  had  initiated  plans  for  developing  new  fa- 
cilities to  care  for  a  part  of  the  huge  populations 
of  state-supported  mental  hospitals,  which  were 
even  then  costing  the  taxpayers  a  billion  dollars 
annually.  With  the  growing  interest  in  mental 
health,  there  was  a  very  real  possibility  that  many 
states  would  allocate  huge  sums  for  existing  men- 
tal hospitals.  Once  made,  such  an  investment 
would  discourage  the  hoped-for  trend  from  large 
mental  institutions  to  smaller  community-centered 
facilities  for  treatment. 

Three  factors,  then,  helped  to  spur  the  rather 
rapid  emergence  of  federal  legislation,  plans,  and 
funding  for  the  comprehensive  community  mental 
health  centers  in  the  early  1960's:  (1)  community 
experiments  showing  the  merits  of  such  centers; 
(2)  the  results  of  research  showing  the  need  for 
helping  psychiatric  patients  readjust  to  commu- 
nity and  family  life  through  day-care  and  night- 
care  services  and  "half-way  cottages";  and  (3) 
the  desire  to  avoid  spending  millions  more  on 
existing,  outdated  mental  institutions. 

The  concept  of  community  mental  health  cen- 
ters, however,  comprises  much  more  than  simply 
multiplying  the  number  of  existing  local  clinics 
and  hospitals.  Its  intent  is  to  provide  every  com- 
munity with  a  wide  variety  of  services  related  to 
mental  health  that  will  be  at  the  disposal  of  any- 
one who  has  need  of  a  particular  service  at  any 
time.  The  five  essential  components  of  a  com- 
prehensive community  mental  health  center  are 
(1)  inpatient  care,  (2)  outpatient  care,  (3)  some 
form  of  partial  hospitalization  such  as  day  care 
or  night  care,  {4}  24-hour  emergency  service,  and 
(5)  educational  and  consultative  services  to  the 
community. 

The  Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Con- 
struction Act  represents  a  pivotal  juncture  in  the 
history  of  federal  mental  health  legislation  having 
direct  relevance  to  the  family.  Looking  back,  one 
can  see  that  this  legislation  embodied  the  fruition 
of  many  developments  underway  bef ore,  during, 


and  after  World  War  II.  Looking  forward,  P.L. 
88-164  obviously  indicates  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment is  wiling  to  assume  considerable  respon- 
sibility for  mental  health  research,  training  and 
services  by  providing  standards,  criteria,  and  reg- 
ulations for  both  bricks  and  brains.  With  the 
funding  of  almost  half  a  billion  dollars  in  match- 
ing funds  as  a  potent  reinforcement  of  regulations, 
this  particular  bit  of  legislation  provides  the 
ground  rules,  the  ideological  framework,  and  the 
points  of  departure  for  new  directions  and  em- 
phases that  extend  far  into  the  foreseeable  future 
of  the  mental  health  field. 

Significant  and  comprehensive  as  it  is,  P.L.  88- 
164  represents  only  a  part  of  current  federal  fund- 
ing and  legislation  in  the  mental  health  field  with 
potential  impacts  upon  the  family.  It  has  already 
been  noted  that  the  first  session  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress passed  59  laws  which  have  implications  for 
programs  in  the  mental  health  field.  For  example, 
the  1965  amendments  and  funding  for  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964  (P.L.  88-452)  pro- 
vide $880,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1966  under 
Title  II:  "Urban  and  Rural  Community  Action 
Programs."  Under  the  broad  definition  given  in 
this  bill,  a  "community  action  program"  includes 
programs  to  improve  "human  performance,  moti- 
vation and  productivity"  —  areas  surely  relevant 
to  mental  health.  The  Appalachian  Regional  De- 
velopment Act  of  1965  (P.L.  89-4}  has  a  similar 
relevance  for  mental  health. 

A  variety  of  programs  involving  all  stages  of 
the  family  life  cycle  is  contained  in  current  legis- 
lation relevant  to  mental  health  —  from  Project 
Headstart  and  the  provisions  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  (P.L.  89-10) 
to  the  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1965  {P.L. 
89-97,  Medicare),  which  provide  that  psychiatric 
services  for  the  elderly  are  covered  as  fully  as  the 
other  services  of  a  general  hospital. 

The  foregoing  highly  abbreviated  and  selective 
review  of  federal  involvement  in  the  field  of  men- 
tal health  reveals  two  obvious  trends.  One  is  the 
movement  from  the  attitude  that  mental  health  is 
not  a  responsibility  of  government  to  the  gradual 
assumption  of  more  and  more  governmental  re- 
sponsibility in  this  field,  first  at  the  state  level  and 
subsequently  at  the  national  level.  The  second 
trend  is  the  completion  of  a  full  circle  in  the  treat- 
ment (custodial)  setting  —  from  the  home  and 
community  to  state  mental  institutions  and  now 
bade  to  the  community  and  home.  This  second 
tread  and  its  implications  will  now  be  considered 
in  some  detail. 
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RELEVANCE  OF  THE  FAMILY  TO 
MENTAL  HEALTH 

An  underlying  premise  of  the  community  men- 
tal health  center  concept  is  that  the  family  is 
crucial  in  the  rehabilitation  of  the  mentally  ill 
person.  In  fact,  there  is  a  considerable  body  of 
research  literature  which  emphasizes  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  family  in  the  prevention,  cause,  and 
treatment  of  individual  mental  illness. 

Prior  to  the  mid-195Q's,  however,  much  of  this 
literature  reflected  at  least  two  major  limitations. 
The  first  was  the  one-way  focus  upon  the  contri- 
bution of  the  family  or  family  members  to  the 
emotional  or  mental  illness  of  the  individual.  Few 
attempts  were  made  to  answer  the  question, 
"What  does  illness  or  the  ill  person  do  to  the 
family?"  A  second  major  limitation  was  the  lack 
of  concern  with  families  qua  families.  For  ex- 
ample, the  several  hundred  studies  of  childrear- 
ing  patterns  and  parent-child  relationships  as 
causal  factors  in  mental  illness  largely  ignored  the 
family  unit  by  excluding  the  patient's  siblings,  the 
mother's  relationships  with  her  well  children,  and 
the  impact  of  the  ill  child  upon  the  whole  family. 
Only  within  the  past  decade  have  researchers 
given  sustained  and  systematic  attention  to  the 
role  of  the  total  family  in  individual  mental 
illness.11 

The  earlier  emphasis  upon  study  of  the  illness 
and  the  patient  was  consistent,  of  course,  with 
the  traditional  focus  of  ''problem  research"  upon 
the  illness  or  disease  to  be  eliminated  and  with 
humanitarian  concern  for  the  sick  individual 
This  emphasis  was  also  consistent  with  the 
earlier  belief  that  the  patient's  relatives  are 
antitherapeutic  —  a  belief  reflected  in  the 
practice  of  institutional  routines  and  treatment 
processes.  Modifications  of  this  belief  and  prac- 
tice have  been  underway  for  at  least  two 
decades,12  and  undoubtedly  will  proceed  quite 
rapidly  within  the  context  of  community  mental 
health  centers. 


u  See  bibliography  in  John  P.  Spiegel  and  Norman  W.  Bell*  "The 
Family  of  the  Psychiatric  Patient,"  in  American  Handbook  of 
Psychiatry,  Vol.  l,  ed.  by  S,  Arieti,  New  York:  Basic  Books, 
Inc.,  1959,  pp.  114-149;  and  in  the  bibliography  in  YJ-Chuang 
Lu,  "Contradictory  Parental  Expectations  in  Schizophrenia," 
Archies  of  General  Psychiatry,  Vol.  6  (March,  1962) ,  pp.  21&- 
234. 

15  Theodore  Lidr,  George  Hotchkiss,  and  Milton  Greeablatt, 
"Patiant-Family-HoBpitel  Interrelationships:  Some  General  Con- 
siderations," Jn  The  Pati«nt  and  the  Mental  Hospital,  ed.  by 
Milton  Greenblatt,  Daniel  J.  Levinson,  and  Richard  A.  Williams, 
New  York:  The  Free  PressT  a  division  of  the  Macmillan  Co., 
1957,  pp.  535-543. 


Sick-Care  Functions  and  Hie  Modern  Family 

The  emphasis  upon  returning  the  mentally  or 
emotionally  disturbed  patient  to  the  family  has 
developed  well  ahead  of  knowledge  concerning 
the  effect  of  this  practice  upon  the  family  and  in 
spite  of  the  widespread  belief  that  the  stability 
and  harmony  of  the  family  are  endangered  by  the 
presence  in  the  home  of  retarded,  sick,  old,  or 
handicapped  family  members.  This  belief,  explicit 
in  popular  literature  and  implicit  in  many  family 
textbooks,  has  received  support  from  the  writings 
of  Parsons  and  Fox,  among  others.  Starting  with 
the  welfare  of  the  patient  as  their  reference  point, 
Parsons  and  Fox  have  postulated  that  the  struc- 
tural organization  of  the  modern  urban  nuclear 
family  makes  it  increasingly  necessary  for  the 
family  to  surrender  to  the  hospital  its  traditional 
functions  of  caring  for  the  sick.  They  have  noted 
that  "the  optimal  balance  between  permissive- 
supportive  and  disciplinary  facets  of  treating  ill- 
ness is  peculiarly  difficult  to  maintain  in  the  kind 
of  situation  presented  by  the  American  Family."13 

The  conflict  between  this  belief  and  the  concept 
of  the  Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Con- 
struction Act,  involving  multi-millions  of  tax 
funds,  points  to  the  need  for  some  social-policy 
guide  lines,  or  perhaps  a  committee  of  scholars 
charged  with  examining  in  advance  the  potential 
implications  which  proposed  federal  legislation 
might  have  for  the  family. 

In  the  absence  of  clear-cut  information,  it  is 
possible  that  the  conflict  between  (a)  the  current 
trend  back  toward  treatment  of  mentally  and 
emotionally  disturbed  persons  within  the  setting 
of  the  community  and  the  family  and  (b)  the  be- 
lief that  sick-care  functions  are  incompatible  with 
the  structure  of  the  modern  family  is  more  ap- 
parent than  real.  Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  a 
blind  spot  fostered  by  some  theoretical  and 
methodological  shortcomings  in  family  theory  — 
specifically,  the  heuristic  use  of  paired  concepts 
and  ideal  types  such  as  rural-urban  and  nuclear- 
extended  families.14  These  ideal  types,  existing 
nowhere  in  time  or  space,  are  often  accepted  aH 

MTalcott  Parsons  and  Renee  Fox,  "Illness,  Therapy  and  the 
Modern  Urban  American  Family,**  in  Patients,  Physicians  and 
Illness,  ed.  by  E.  Gartley  Jaeo,  New  York:  The  Free  Press,  a 
division  of  the  Macmillan  Co.,  1958,  pp.  234-245.  See  also  Joseph 
Greenblum,  "The  Control  of  Sick-Care  Functions  in  the  Hospi- 
talization  of  a  Child:  Family  Versus  Hospital,"  Journal  of  Health 
and  Hainan  Behavior,  2:1  (Spring,  1961),  pp.  32-38. 
"  See  Reinhsrd  Bandix  and  Bennett  Berger,  "Images  of  Society 
and  Problems  of  Concept  Formation  in  Sociology/'  in  Symposium 
on  Sociological  Theory,  ed.  by  Llewellyn  Gross,  Evanston, 
mtnois:  Row-Peterson  and  Co.»  1958,  pp.  92-118. 
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too  readily  as  accurate  portrayals  of  real-life 
families. 

A  case  in  point  is  the  generally  accepted  belief 
that  the  current  American  family  is  predomi- 
nantly an  isolated,  nuclear  family,  consisting  of 
mother,  father,  and  their  immediate  offspring. 
This  idea  has  become  so  widespread  in  the  litera- 
ture that  it  is  regarded  as  factual;  yet  data  ob- 
tained by  several  investigators  indicate  that  the 
"extended"  family  or  a  "modified  nuclear"  family 
is  still  very  viable  in  this  country.  Sussman,  for 
example,  found  that  related  kin  provided  a  major 
form  of  assistance  during  illness.  He  found  no 
significant  differences  between  social  classes  in 
the  amount  of  help  given  or  received  during  an 
illness  of  a  family  member.  He  also  reported  such 
assistance  was  given  in  92  percent  of  the  reported 
illness  occurring  among  kin-related  families  liv- 
ing in  the  neighborhood  during  the  12-month 
period  preceding  his  study.15  The  work  of  Eugene 
Litwak  has  also  suggested  the  viability  of  the 
extended  family  as  related  to  help  provided  in 
educational  and  occupational  upward  mobility.16 

One  of  the  pitfalls  involved  in  deriving  theories 
from  ideal  types  is  suggested  in  the  following 
quotation  from  Dennis  Wrong:  "Social  theory 
must  be  seen  primarily  as  a  set  of  answers  to 
questions  we  ask  of  social  reality."17  It  is  possi- 
ble that  the  recent  developments  indicative  of  a 
trend  back  to  the  family,  home,  and  community 
treatment  setting  may  be  consistent  with  a  social 
reality  which  too  many  professionals  in  the  fam- 
ily field  have  simply  ignored  —  namely,  the  ex- 
istence of  a  modified  but  very  viable  extended 
family  system. 

Unfortunately,  however,  many  of  the  questions 
asked  by  researchers  during  the  last  two  decades 
have  dealt  with  the  nuclear  family.  We  now  need 
to  ask  questions  such  as  the  following:  How  many 
elders  choose  not  to  live  with  their  relatives  be- 
cause they  have  been  indoctrinated  with  the  belief 
that  their  presence  in  the  home  is  harmful?  What 

33  For  a  report  of  this  and  related  studies  see  Marvin  B.  Sussman 
and  Lee  Burchinal,  "Kin  Family  Network:  Unheralded  Structure 
in  Current  Conceptualization  of  Family  Functioning/*  Marriage 
and  Family  Living,  24:3  (August,  1962),  pp.  231-240, 

"Eugene  Litwak,  "The  Use  of  Extended  Family  Groups  in  the 
Achievement  of  Social  Goals:  Some  Policy  Implications/*  Social 
Problems,  7:3  [Winter,  1966-19605,  pp.  177-187;  ''Geographic  Mo- 
bility and  Extended  Family  Cohesion,"  American  Sociological 
Review,  25:3  [June.  I960),  pp,  385-394;  **CtecnpetioBaJ  Mobility 
and  Extended  Family  Cohesion,"  Americas  Sociological  Review, 
25:1  (February,  1960),  pp.  9-21. 

w  Dennis  H.  Wrong,  "The  OversodaHzed  Conception  of  Man  in 
Modern  Sociology,"  American  Sociological  R«nrie*r,  26:2 
1951),  pp.  383-483, 


proportion  of  our  citizens  aged  65  or  more  do  live 
with  members  of  their  extended  family  or  receive 
help  from  them?  Is  it  possible  that  this  group 
represents  a  majority  of  older  people  outside  of 
hospitals,  nursing  homes,  and  mental  institutions 
and  that  in  most  cases  this  situation  augments 
financial  stability  and  family  cohesion?  What  pro- 
portion of  the  chronically  ill,  handicapped,  or  in- 
capacitated persons  in  this  country  are  cared  for 
partially  or  completely  by  some  members  of  their 
extended  families?  Is  the  nearness  of  elderly 
parents  with  limited  financial  resources  a  factor 
restricting  the  mobility  of  families?  How  much 
support  for  the  medicare  legislation  came  from 
young  couples  with  aged  parents?  What  propor- 
tion of  young  wives  depend  upon  help  from  their 
mothers  or  other  female  members  of  their  ex- 
tended families  at  the  time  of  a  baby's  birth? 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  questions  that  need 
to  be  asked  of  a  social  reality  that  may  exist  in 
the  form  of  a  very  effectual,  though  modified, 
extended  family.  With  our  rapid  means  of  trans- 
portation and  communication,  extended  family 
members  who  today  live  100  miles  apart  may  be 
more  accessible  to  each  other  than  were  extended 
family  members  who  lived  on  adjacent  farms 
several  generations  ago. 

Another  area  wherein  social  reality  regarding 
the  family  needs  clarification  concerns  the  loss, 
gain,  and  transfer  of  functions  performed  by 
the  family  as  a  social  system  in  a  changing 
society.  If  the  family  is  to  be  required  to  provide 
increasingly  the  care-taking  (custodial)  and  care- 
giving  (therapeutic)  settings  for  its  emotionally 
disturbed  or  mentally  ill  members,  we  need  to 
know  more  about  the  adaptability  of  the  family 
system. 

The  External  Adaptive  Function  of 
the  Family18 

A  better  understanding  of  the  family's  adaptive 
function  is  central  to  all  arguments  concerning 
national  social  policy  regarding  the  family.  This 
adaptive  function  is  an  all-important  variable  to 
be  taken  into  account  when  examining  the  im- 
pacts upon  the  family  of  federal  mental  health 
legislation  in  general  and  of  the  community  men- 
tal health  center  concept  in  particular.  The  fam- 
ily's adaptive  function  is  also  of  considerable 
relevance  to  the  growing  use,  at  least  implicitly, 

"  Most  of  the  contest  of  tfete  section  is  adapted  from  the  first 
part  of  the  atilitor's  <4Famiiia  SpcmgU:  The  Adaptive  Function," 
JoerooJ  of  Marriage  and  t&«  Family,  28:1  (February,  1966),  pp. 
23-96. 
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of  family  members  as  a  partial  solution  to  the 
manpower  shortage  in  the  mental  health  field. 

The  parameters  of  the  following  discussion  are 
formed  by  a  thesis:  The  adaptive  /unction  is  a 
vital  but  overlooked  function  o/  the  family  as  a 
social  system  in  all  societies  that  are  either  highly 
industrialized  or  undergoing  industrialization. 
This  thesis  could  also  be  stated  as  follows: 
The  rapid  and  pervasive  social  changes  associ- 
ated with  industrialization  necessitate  a  family 
system  that,  both  structurally  and  functionally,  is 
highly  adaptive  to  the  demands  of  other  social  in- 
stitutions externally  and  to  the  needs  of  its  own 
members  internally.  Although  my  discussion  is 
limited  to  the  family  system  in  the  United  States, 
the  reader  may  wish  to  consider  the  thesis  within 
the  context  of  a  country  undergoing  industrializa- 
tion. In  the  case  of  South  Africa,  for  example, 
Alan  Paton  (Cry,  the  Beloved  Country)  and  Wulf 
Sachs  (Black  Hamlet)  have  provided  highly  sensi- 
tive and  discerning  descriptions  of  both  eufunc- 
tional  and  dysfunctional  adaptations  of  the  family 
system  to  rapid  industrialization. 

This  thesis  does  not  imply  that  the  family  is  the 
cause  or  prime  mover  in  social  change,  nor  does 
it  imply  that  the  adaptive  function  is  performed 
exclusively  by  the  family  or  that  the  family  is 
essentially  passive  in  relation  to  other  institutions. 
Other  social  institutions  are  deeply  involved  in 
social  change  and  on  occasion  do  respond  to  the 
changing  needs  and  demands  of  the  family  sys- 
tem. Moreover,  the  family  system  can  be  quite 
selective  in  its  adaptations.  But  the  family,  to  a 
greater  degree  and  more  frequently  than  any  other 
major  social  institution,  facilitates  social  change 
by  adapting  its  structure  and  activities  to  the 
changing  needs  of  society  and  of  other  social  in- 
stitutions. A  major  reason  is  that  the  family's 
strategic  socialization  function,  that  of  preparing 
its  members  for  adult  roles  in  the  larger  society, 
is  inseparable  from  its  mediation  function,19 
whereby  the  changing  requirements  (demands, 
goals)  of  the  society  and  its  other  social  institu- 
tions are  translated  and  incorporated  into  the  on- 
going socialization  of  oil  members  of  the  family, 
both  children  and  adults.  A  second  reason  is  that 
the  family  as  a  social  institution  lacks  an  or- 
ganizational spokesman  or  representative  voice 
through  which  it  might  resist  change. 

That  the  adaptive  function  has  been  and  con- 
tinues to  be  overlooked  can  best  be  illustrated  by 
a  highly  selective  review  of  some  of  the  theories 
and  historical  junctures  in  the  literature  on  "func- 

»  William  J.  Goode,  7ke  Family,  Englewoad  Cliffs:  Prentice-Hall, 
Inc.,  1964,  p.  2. 


tions"  of  the  family.  We  shall  then  consider  very 
briefly  the  adaptive  function  of  the  family  in  re- 
lation to  other  social  institutions  and  to  its  own 
individual  members  before  considering  the  ques- 
tion of  when  adaptation  becomes  dysfunctional. 

Theories  Regarding  Changing  Family  Functions. 
One  of  the  most  significant  contributors  to  the 
literature  on  functions  of  the  family  was  William 
F.  Ogburn,  whose  major  interest  was  in  the 
processes  of  social  change.  His  earlier  writings, 
dealing  with  the  impacts  of  technology,  inven- 
tions, and  ideologies  upon  the  family,  set  the  stage 
for  the  massive  amount  of  empirical  data  he  com- 
piled in  the  late  1920's  to  emphasize  the  increas- 
ing transfer  of  economic,  protective,  recreational, 
educational,  and  religious  activities  from  the  fam- 
ily to  outside  agencies.  His  initial  interpretation 
that  these  increases  in  outside-the-home  activities 
reflected  decreases  in  the  traditional  functions  of 
the  family  gave  way  in  his  later  writings  to 
assertions  that  the  family  was  losing  its  func- 
tions.20 

Ogburn's  stature  as  a  sociologist,  his  consider- 
able ability  in  compiling  empirical  data,  and  his 
delineation  of  broad  categories  of  functions  pur- 
portedly lost  by  the  family  all  combined  to  make 
his  writings  an  important  juncture  for  the  family 
literature  of  the  past  three  decades.  The  issues 
involved  are  of  long  standing,  however,  and  there 
exists  a  much  earlier  and  voluminous  literature  in 
which  changes  in  the  structure  and  function  of 
the  family  were  interpreted  to  support  quite  dif- 
ferent "theories"  of  social  change.  Space  permits 
only  passing  reference  to  these  earlier  writers, 
some  of  whom  subscribed  to  the  optimistic  prem- 
ise of  unilinear  progress  and  made  considerable 
use  of  the  "voyage  literature"  and  "social  Dar- 
winism" to  try  to  demonstrate  a  progressive  evo- 
lution of  the  family  from  "primitive"  to  "modern" 
forms  and  from  promiscuity  to  monogamy.21 
Others,  with  a  more  pessimistic  premise,  at- 
tempted to  show  that  changes  from  a  previous 

20  The  changes  in  his  interpretations  are  evident  in  comparing 
the  content  of  the  following:  William  F.  Ogburn,  Social  Change, 
New  York:  Viking  Press,  1922;  William  F.  Ogburn,  "The  Chang- 
ing Family,'*  Publications  of  the  American  Sociological  Society, 
Vol.  23,  1929,  pp.  124-133;  William  F.  Ogburn  and  Clark  Tibbitts, 
"The  Family  and  Its  Functions,"  in  President's  Research  Com- 
mittee oa  Social  Trends  (ed.),  Recent  Social  Change  in  the 
United  States,  Hew  York:  McGraw-Hill,  1933,  Vol.  1,  pp.  661-708; 
and  William  F.  Ogburn  and  M.  F.  Nimkoff,  Technology  and  the 
Changing  Family,  Hew  York:  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1955,  pp. 
IS,  4&-4S,  128-136,  24^-247. 

**See»  for  example,  Franz  C.  Muller-Lyer,  The  Family,  New 
York;  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1991;  and  Herbert  Spencer,  Principles  of 
Sociology,  New  York:  D.  Anpletoa-Centary  CoM  lfl§7,  VoL  1,  pj>. 
663,681-988. 
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form  of  social  order  represented  decay,  insta- 
bility, or  disorganization  of  the  family.22 

Since  Ogburn's  initial  interpretation  was  rarely 
given  critical  examination  in  the  literature  of  the 
1930's  and  1940's,  his  observations  and  impressive 
statistical  data  concerning  the  decrease  in  the 
traditional  (forms  of)  functions  of  the  family  be- 
came the  basis  or  reference  point  for  two  widely 
held  beliefs:  [I]  The  family  has  lost  many  of  its 
functions,  and  (2)  this  loss  .of  functions  represents 
a  decline  (decay,  disorganization)  of  the  family. 
Sorokin  wrote: 

The  family  as  a  sacred  union  of  husband  and 
wife,  of  parents  and  children  will  continue  to  dis- 
integrate. .  .  .  The  main  socio-cultural  functions 
of  the  family  will  further  decrease  until  the  family 
becomes  a  mere  overnight  parking  place  mainly 
for  sex  relationship.23 

John  B.  Watson  in  the  field  of  psychology  and 
Carle  Zimmerman  and  Ruth  Anshen  in  sociology 
were  among  the  many  other  writers  in  the  1930's 
and  1940's,  who  not  only  assumed  a  decay  or 
decline  of  the  family  but  (a)  attempted  to  explain 
how  that  decline  had  come  about  and  (b)  posited 
that  the  family  was  the  prime  mover  or  first  cause 
of  social  change.24 

Textbooks  and  journal  articles  published  since 
the  early  1930's  have  included  a  variety  of  data 
and  illustrative  materials  interpreted  as  demon- 
strating the  thesis  that  the  family  has  lost  many  of 
its  functions.  Descriptions  of  a  "typical"  pioneer 
or  rural  family  needing  only  a  few  dollars  a  year 
for  supplies  it  could  not  produce  were  contrasted 
with  census  data  regarding,  for  example,  the  num- 
ber of  women  in  the  labor  force  or  the  increasing 
numbers  of  restaurants,  laundries,  stores,  and  so 
forth  —  all  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the 
family  was  no  longer  a  self-sustaining  economic 
production  unit  Loss  of  the  educational  function 
was  illustrated  with  observations  that  sons  were 
no  longer  apprenticed  to  their  fathers,  that  daugh- 
ters learned  cooking  in  home  economics  courses 
rather  than  at  home,  and  that  the  teaching  hours 

85  For  a  cogent  review  of  the  major  "traditionalists"  and  "philo- 
sophical conservatives"  wao  reacted  to  the  individualism  of  the 
French  Revolution  legislation  with  efforts  to  strengthen  the 
family  i*m*  reconstitute  the  oncien  regime,  see  Robert  A.  Nisbet, 
The  Quest  for  Community:  A  Study  in  the  Ethics  of  Freedom 
and  Order,  New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1953. 
»  Pitirim  A.  Sorokin,  Social  and  Cultural  Dynamics,  Hew  York: 
American  Book  Co.,  1§37T  Vol.  V,  p.  796;  and  Tie  Crisis  of  Oar 
Age.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dnttan,  19il»  p,  187. 

*5ee  Carl*  a  ZHmnanaesi.  Fbtfttfp  <**d  <3»fg**fcw,  Hew  Voxfc: 
Haiper  &  Bros.,  1947,  pp.  ix,  782^783,  MB  ft:  and  RttSt  N. 
The  PoatiZj;  fte  Function  out  Dosttey.  Mew  Yorit: 


and  authority  of  the  schools  had  increased  con- 
stantly since  the  turn  of  the  century.  The  loss  of 
the  protective  function  was  illustrated  by  refer- 
ences to  the  duties  of  the  policeman,  truant  officer, 
nurse  and  fireman,  and  to  the  use  of  nursing  homes 
and  mental  institutions.  Statistics  showing  that  a 
decreasing  proportion  of  families  were  having 
daily  devotions,  reading  the  Bible,  and  saying 
grace  before  meals  were  cited  as  evidence  that 
the  religious  function  was  being  transferred  from 
the  family.  In  regard  to  recreational  activities,  it 
was  noted  that  the  family  no  longer  produced  its 
own  recreation  in  the  form  of  quilting  parties, 
corn-husking  bees  and  parlor  games,  and  figures 
were  given  to  show  the  marked  increase  in  attend- 
ance at  movies  and  spectator  sports. 

Is  the  Loss  of  Functions  a  Myth?  It  is  interest- 
ing to  speculate  about  what  might  have  happened 
if  students  of  the  family  (a)  had  kept  in  mind 
Ogburn's  central  interest  in  social  change  and 
(b)  had  emphasized  that  it  was  the  traditional  con- 
tent and  form  of  given  functions,  rather  than 
functions  qua  functions,  that  were  being  per- 
formed decreasingly  by  the  family. 

Beginning  with  the  latter  possibility,  one  can 
argue  that,  in  each  case  of  a  traditional  function 
supposedly  lost  to  the  family  as  a  social  institu- 
tion, the  loss  has  in  reality  been  but  a  change  in 
content  and  form.  While  it  is  true,  for  example, 
that  the  family  in  the  United  States  is  no  longer 
the  economic  producing  unit  that  it  was  several 
generations  ago,  it  is  now  an  economic  consuming 
unit  We  need  to  ask,  therefore,  whether  con- 
sumption by  the  family  unit  is  any  less  important 
as  an  economic  function  in  today's  society  than 
production  by  a  family  unit  was  in  yesterday*s 
society.  To  what  degree  does  our  current  economy 
depend  upon  the  family  qua  family  to  perform  the 
economic  function  of  "consuming**  houses,  cars, 
boats,  cereals,  furniture,  vacations,  sterling  silver, 
china,  and  pet  food?  As  our  economy  is  based 
more  and  more  on  "planned  obsolescence,"  soci- 
ety's dependence  upon  the  economic-consumption 
function  of  the  family  unit  becomes  greater  and 
greater. 

One  might  aj'gue  further  that  society  is  currently 
quite  dependent  upon  the  family  function  of  "con- 
suming'* recreation.  It  would  be  most  difficult  to 
measure  the  total  time  and  money  that  today's 
family  spends  not  only  in  consuming  recreation 
but  also  IB  producing  its  own  recreation.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  today's  family  produces  mure 
of  its  own  racreatioB  than  did  the  family  of  5O  or 
100  years  ago.  Consider,  for  example,  not  ooly 
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the  inultimillions  of  dollars  spent  annually  for 
croquet,  Ping-Pong  and  badminton  sets,  cameras 
and  home  movies,  family  games,  and  barbecue 
equipment,  but  also  the  family's  expenditures  for 
and  use  of  such  major  recreational  equipment  as 
swimming  pools,  rumpus  rooms,  camping  equip- 
ment, summer  homes,  boats,  and  television  and 
hi-fi  sets. 

Similar  arguments  can  be  advanced  concerning 
the  purported  loss  of  the  educational,  religious, 
and  protective  functions.  That  fewer  families,  for 
example,  say  grace  and  have  daily  Bible  reading 
today  than  100  years  ago  (assuming  this  to  be  the 
case)  does  not  demonstrate  the  loss  of  a  religious 
function.  The  very  omission  of  grace  before  meals, 
nightly  prayers,  and  daily  Bible  reading  is  one 
kind  of  religious  instruction,  albeit  not  the  tradi- 
tional kind.  If  the  family  has  lost  its  educational 
and  religious  functions,  why  do  the  majority  of 
children  hold  religious,  political,  and  social-class 
beliefs  similar  to  those  of  their  parents?  Why  are 
the  asocial  attitudes  and  immoral  practices  of  the 
delinquent  and  the  criminal  traced  to  the  family 
and  not  to  the  school  or  church?  Why  is  it  that 
the  family  in  general  and  the  parents  in  particular 
are  considered  to  be  key  variables  in  determining 
how  well  and  how  far  the  child  progresses  in 
school?  Why  does  the  family  receive  more  blame 
for  dropouts  than  the  school  system?  Did  parents 
100,  50,  or  even  20  years  ago  spend  as  much  time 
as  today's  parents  do  in  helping  their  children 
with  homework  and  prodding  them  to  do  it? 
Did  the  pioneer  parents  who  withdrew  their 
children  from  school  to  work  on  the  farm  per- 
form more  of  an  educational  function  than 
today's  parents  who  save,  borrow,  and  mortgage 
to  provide  16  or  more  years  of  schooling  for  their 
children? 

The  foregoing  arguments  are  grossly  oversimpli- 
fied, and  many  of  them  would  be  irrelevant  if 
Oghurn  and  the  writers  of  textbooks  on  the  fam- 
ily, instead  of  emphasizing  the  loss  of  family 
functions,  had  emphasized  change  —  for  example, 
the  change  from  an  economic  production  function 
to  an  economic  consumption  function.  By  empha- 
sizing the  family's  loss  of  its  religious,  educational, 
protective,  and  recreational  functions,  they  pre- 
cluded analysis  of  changes  in  form  and  content  of 
the  family's  various  functions  and  set  the  stage 
for  the  pessimists  who  equated  a  loss  of  functions 
with  a  decline  of  the  family.  The  foregoing  ques- 
tions are  intended  to  provoke  critical  examinations 
of  the  widely  held  belief  in  the  family's  loss  of 
functions  —  a  belief  that  may  well  prove  to  be  a 
myth  when  attention  is  focused  upon  the  struc- 


tural changes,  the  sharing  of  functions  among 
social  institutions,  and  the  changing  content  and 
form  of  the  functions  of  the  family. 

If  Ogburn's  observations  and  data  had  not  been 
taken  out  of  the  context  of  his  general  interest  in 
social  change  and  his  specific  interest  in  tracing 
the  causes  of  changes  in  the  family,  would  the 
predominant  emphasis  in  the  family  literature  of 
the  past  three  decades  still  have  been  on  the  de- 
clining importance  of  the  family?  Probably!  Since 
the  family  first  became  recognized  as  an  institution 
subject  to  study,  changes  occurring  in  that  insti- 
tution have  been  interpreted  to  support  either  an 
optimistic  or  a  pessimistic  premise  concerning  so- 
cial trends;  but  the  pessimists  have  consistently 
outnumbered  the  optimists.  And,  as  Goode25  has 
noted,  the  misleading  stereotype  of  the  United 
States  family  of  the  past  as  "the  classical  family 
of  Western  nostalgia"  has  been  accepted  as  the 
base  line  both  by  those  who  view  subsequent 
changes  as  progress  and  by  those  who  interpret 
them  as  retrogression  of  the  family. 

Optimistic  Views  of  Changes  in  Family  Func- 
tions. In  the  late  194Q's  the  more  optimistic  inter- 
pretations of  changes  in  the  family's  functions 
began  to  assume  increasing  importance.  One 
interpretation,  largely  attributable  to  Burgess  and 
Locke,26  was  that  changes  in  the  family  really  rep- 
resented progress  from  an  "institutional"  orienta- 
tion toward  a  companionship  orientation.  In  the 
late  1950's  and  early  1960's  a  number  of  writers, 
while  accepting  the  premise  of  a  loss  of  family 
functions,  argued  that  the  remaining  functions  had 
become  more  important.  An  increasing  variety  of 
conceptual  labels  have  been  used  to  convey  this 
more  optimistic  view  of  the  changing  nature  of 
the  American  family.  As  an  alternative  to  Burgess 
and  Locke's  "companionship  family,"  Miller  and 
Swanson27  have  proposed  the  "colleague  family" 
and  Farber28  has  suggested  the  "permanent-avail- 
ability model" 

Notable  among  the  writers  emphasizing  the 
greater  importance  of  the  remaining  family  func- 
tions is  Parsons,  whose  current  interpretations 
represent  a  much  more  optimistic  position  than  he 

K  William  J.  Goode»  World  Bevolution  and  Family  Patterns,  New 

York;  The  Free  Press,  a  division  of  the  Macmillan  Co.,  1963, 

chapter  1. 

^Ernest  W.  Burgess  and  Harvey  J.  Locke,  The  Family:  From 

Institution  to  Companionship,  New  York:  American  Book  Co., 

1945. 

17  Daniel  R.  Miller  and  Guy  E.  Swanson,  The  Changing  American 
Parent,  New  York:  WUey,  1958,  pp.  198-202. 
*»  Bernard  Farber,   Family:  Organization   and   Interaction,   San 
Francisco;  Chandler  Publishing  Co.,  1964. 
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had  taken  earlier.29  In  his  more  recent  writings, 
Parsons  has  emphasized  that  changes  occurring  in 
the  family  involve  gains  as  well  as  losses  and  that 
a  unit  in  society  which  loses  some  of  its  functions 
is  then  freer  to  concentrate  upon  other  functions. 
"When  two  functions,  previously  imbedded  in  the 
same  structure,  are  subsequently  performed  by 
two  newly  differentiated  structures,  they  can  both 
be  fulfilled  more  intensively  and  with  a  greater 
degree  of  freedom."30  Parsons  has  also  empha- 
sized increasingly  that  the  contemporary  Ameri- 
can family  is  differentiated  rather  than  disorga- 
nized. "The  family  is  more  specialized  than 
before,  but  not  in  any  general  sense  less  impor- 
tant, because  the  society  is  dependent  more  exclu- 
sively on  it  for  the  performance  of  certain  of  its 
various  functions."31 

Goode32  has  also  supported  a  more  optimistic 
interpretation  of  changes  in  the  family  by  empha- 
sizing its  mediating  function.  The  idea  that  the 
family  is  a  mediator  (buffer,  strainer,  funnel)  be- 
tween the  individual  and  the  larger  society  has 
been  both  implicit  and  explicit  in  the  family  text- 
books for  several  decades,  but  Goode  is  the  first 
(to  my  knowledge)  to  base  the  strategic  significance 
of  the  family  specifically  on  its  mediating  function. 

The  Adaptive  Function  of  the  Family  in  Relation 
to  Society.  The  following  discussion  of  the  adap- 
tive function  of  the  family  in  relation  to  society 
and  to  other  social  systems  in  that  society  is 
within  the  framework  of  what  Mannheim33  called 
"relationism"  and  what  Goode34  and  others  have 
referred  to  as  the  "fit"  between  a  given  family 
system  and  the  larger  society.  Thus,  the  discussion 
is  not  dependent  on  an  "organic  analogy"  or  on 
the  idea  that  there  is  some  inherent  or  ideal  func- 
tion that  the  family  "ought  to  perform."35 

Superficially,  the  adaptive  function  of  the  f am- 

=»For  an  analysis  of  this  change  see  Hyman  Rodman,  "Talcott 
Parsons1  View  of  the  Changing  American  Family,"  in  Marriage, 
Family  and  Society:  A  Reader,  ed,  by  Hyman  Rodman,  New 
York:  Random  House,  1965,  pp.  282-286. 

80  Talcott  Parsons,  "The  Point  of  View  of  the  Author,"  The 
Social  Theories  of  Talcott  Parsons,  ed.  by  Max  Blade,  Englewood 
Cliffs:,  N.J.:  Prentice-Hall,  1961,  p.  129. 

81  Talcott  Parsons  and  Robert  Bales,  Family,  Socialization  and 
Interaction  Process,   New  York:   Free  Press,  a  division  of  the 
Macmman  Co.,  1965,  pp.  10-11, 

35  See  footnote  19. 

**Karl  Mannheim,  Ideology  and  Utopia,  New  York:  Harcourt, 

Brace  ft  Co.,  1957,  p,  86. 

*  Goode,  World  Hevofation  and  Family  Patterns,  op.  cit.,  pp. 
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*  For  a  critical  review  of  some  of  the  historical,  zoethodoiogical 
and  theoretical  issues  involved  in  "rtmciSonatan'*  see  FUnctioa- 
olism   in  the   Social   Sciences,  ed.   by  Don  Kiart&ndele,   Phila- 
delphia: The  American  Academy  of  Pefitteal  and  Social  Science, 
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ily  has  some  sponge-like  characteristics,  evidenced 
by  the  family's  absorption  of  blame  for  most  so- 
cial problems  (mental  illness,  delinquency,  drop- 
outs,  alcoholism,  suicide,  crime,  illegitimacy,  and 
so  forth).  Future  studies  of  the  scapegoat  function 
within  and  among  groups  may  have  some  applica- 
bility to  the  scapegoat  function  among  social  sys- 
tems or  institutions.  The  family's  adaptive  func- 
tion, as  it  relates  to  the  present  discussion,  may  be 
illustrated  with  reference  to  the  economic  system. 

The  economic  system  of  a  highly  industrialized 
society  demands  a  mobile  labor  force  as  well  as 
some  professional,  skilled,  and  semiskilled  person- 
nel who  will  work  on  holidays,  Sundays,  and  at 
night.  When  the  company  employing  Father  de- 
crees that  Father  shall  move  to  another  city, 
furtherance  of  the  company's  objectives  is  made 
possible  by  the  adaptiveness  (willing  or  grudging) 
of  the  entire  family;  collectively  and  individually 
the  family  members  uproot  themselves,  adapt  to 
a  new  city  and  neighborhood,  enter  different 
schools,  and  make  new  friends. 

The  varieties  of  family  adaptation  required  by 
particular  occupations  have  been  illustrated  in  a 
number  of  studies  such  as  the  early  one  by  W.  F. 
Gottrell,  "Of  Time  and  the  Railroader."38  The 
family  of  the  railroad  engineer,  fireman,  conduc- 
tor, or  porter  might  celebrate  Christmas  on  Decem- 
ber 23  or  December  27,  as  directed  by  the  railroad 
schedule.  The  reader  can  supply  many  examples 
of  jobs  in  transportation,  communication,  enter- 
tainment, and  various  professional  services  which 
require  considerable  adaptiveness  in  the  schedule 
and  patterns  of  family  Hfe.  The  adaptations  ne- 
cessitated in  both  marital  and  parental  roles  as  a 
concomitant  of  working  during  hours  other  than 
the  day  shift  have  been  examined  in  some  detail 
by  Mott,  et  al.37  Whyte,38  among  others,  has  de- 
scribed in  some  detail  the  degree  to  which  the 
families,  and  particularly  the  wives*  of  executives 
are  required  to  adapt  to  the  large  corporation. 

Somewhat  conversely,  studies  such  as  the  one 
by  Gouldner3*  have  shown  how  becoming  a  hus- 
band and  father  can  influence  a  man's  perform- 
ance on  the  job.  That  adaptation  is  not  always 

•»  W,  F.  Dottrel!,  "Of  Time  and  the  Kailroader/*  American  Socio- 
logical Review,  4:3  (April,  1939),  pp.  IflG-m, 

^See  R  K  Mott,  7.  C.  Mann,  Q.  McLaughlin  and  D,  P.  War- 
wick, Shift  Work;  The  Social,  Psychological  and  Physical  Conse- 
quence*, Anil  Arbor:  UniTersity  of  Michigan  Press,  1965,  espe- 
cially Chapters  HI  and  XV,  pp.  94-346. 
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one-sided  becomes  quite  evident  when  the  demand 
for  personnel  in  any  given  profession  or  occupa- 
tion sufficiently  exceeds  the  supply  so  as  to  en- 
able the  worker  to  force  changes  in  institutional 
hiring,  exact  benefits  in  the  form  of  preferred 
working  hours  and  family  vacations,  and  so  forth. 

Another  illustration  of  the  family's  adaptation 
to  occupational  demands  and  economic  pressures 
is  the  pattern  observed  in  the  Appalachian  area, 
where  employment  is  more  readily  obtained  by 
wives  and  where  thousands  of  husbands  have  had 
to  adapt  to  the  role  of  homemaker.  The  same  re- 
versal of  roles  is  often  necessary  in  lower-class 
Negro  families. 

It  is  true  that  the  family  breadwinner  has  a 
choice  and  that  the  family  can  be  somewhat  selec- 
tive in  its  adaptation,  The  breadwinner  can 
change  jobs,  but  unless  his  talents  and  skills  are 
in  high  demand  he  rarely  is  able  to  refuse  to  adapt 
to  the  demands  of  the  present  job  or  position 
without  some  future  adaptation  of  his  family  to  a 
lesser  degree  of  security  and  income. 

The  Reproductive  Function  and  Reciprocal 
Adaptation.  The  adaptations  involving  the  family 
and  other  social  systems  work  both  ways.  Recip- 
rocal adaptation  of  the  educational,  religious,  and 
economic  systems  to  the  family  is  most  often 
brought  about  by  changes  deriving  from  the 
reproductive  function.  Educational  and  religious 
institutions  have  had  to  expand  their  facilities 
considerably  as  a  result  of  the  "baby  boom"  that 
occurred  in  the  middle  and  late  1940's.  The  busi- 
ness world  has  adapted  its  advertising  and  mer- 
chandising to  the  crest  of  the  population  wave  — 
initially  with  a  boom  in  infant  foods,  children's 
toys,  and  clothes;  later  by  catering  to  teen-agers* 
tastes  and  influence  upon  family  buying  habits 
and  by  recognizing  the  increasing  market  in  auto- 
mobiles for  newly  licensed  drivers;  and  most 
recently  by  "gearing  up"  for  the  increase  in  sales 
of  diamond  rings  and  sterling  silver  and  anticipat- 
ing an  uptrend  in  housing  for  newlywed  couples 
in  the  late  1960's. 

The  reciprocal  and  even  circular  adaptations 
associated  with  the  reproductive  function  were 
evidenced  when  the  rise  in  the  birth  rate  and 
the  shortage  of  classroom  space  resulted  in  double 
shifts  in  school  which  in  turn  meant  modifications 
in  family  schedules.  The  rise  in  the  birth  rate  also 
was  associated  with  expansion  of  church  build- 
ings and  occasionally  double  shifts  for  church 
services,  as  well  as  the  movement  of  some 
churches  to  suburbia.  Efforts  of  the  religious  sys- 
tem to  influence  the  family's  reproductive  function 


are  as  old  as  history,  but  within  the  last  decade 
a  number  of  denominations  have  reversed  the  age- 
old  injunction  to  "beget,  be  fruitful  and  multiply," 
as  family  planning  and  "wise  fertility  control"  are 
being  taught  as  Christian  principles.  The  family 
retains,  of  course,  its  age-old  modes  of  resistance 
to  or  pressure  against  church  policy  and  personnel 
by  smaller  allocations  for  the  church  from  the 
family  budget  and  by  sporadic  attendance. 

At  least  three  crucial  points  may  be  hypothe- 
sized concerning  the  reciprocal  adaptation  among 
various  social  systems:  (1}  Social  institutions  or 
systems  other  than  the  family  adapt  only  to  the 
degree  that  such  adaptation  is  in  the  interest  of 
their  respective  goals.  (2)  If  there  is  a  conflict  of 
interests  or  goals,  it  is  most  frequently  the  family 
which  "gives  in"  and  adapts.  (3)  The  family  usu- 
ally adapts  for  lack  of  an  alternative  and  in  so 
doing  serves  the  goals  of  other  social  systems  and 
facilitates  the  survival  of  a  society  based  on  social 
change. 

The  plausibility  of  the  first  hypothesis  is  sug- 
gested by  the  fact  that,  although  the  reproductive 
function  would  appear  to  be  the  one  major  func- 
tion whereby  the  family  "forces"  adaptation  from 
other  social  institutions,  this  is  tolerated  only  to 
the  degree  that  such  adaptation  furthers  the  ends 
or  goals  of  the  other  institutions.  The  "baby 
boom15  of  the  1940Js  was  initially  interpreted  to  rep- 
resent more  profits  for  business  and  was  equated 
with  prosperity.  Religious  and  educational  insti- 
tutions were  pleased  with  the  prospect  of  more 
potential  converts  for  the  churches  and  higher 
wages  and  better  job  security  for  teachers,  school 
administrators,  and  professors.  In  the  late  1950's 
and  early  1960*s,  however,  the  baby  boom  was 
viewed  in  an  entirely  different  light  as  the  increas- 
ing number  of  teen-agers  about  to  enter  the  labor 
market  added  to  fears  about  the  unemployment 
rate  and  as  high  schools  and  colleges  faced  build- 
ing programs  that  necessitated  sharp  increases  in 
tax  monies.  Of  equal,  if  not  greater,  concern  has 
been  the  worldwide  depletion  of  natural  resources 
and  living  space. 

The  subsequent  and  current  attack  upon  the 
problem  of  the  "population  explosion"  is  provid- 
ing a  fascinating  illustration  of  the  way  the  family, 
even  in  regard  to  its  traditional  function  of  repro- 
duction, is  expected  to  adapt  to  the  goals  and 
interests  of  the  society  and  of  its  other  major 
social  systems. 

That  it  is  the  family  system  which  gives  in  or 
adapts  whenever  a  conflict  of  interests  or  goals 
arises  was  shown  earlier  in  the  discussion  of  the 
demands  of  the  economic  system.  The  school  sys- 
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tern,  the  business  world,  and  even  church  services 
are  geared  to  time  schedules  that  serve  first  the 
needs,  interest,  and  efficiency  of  the  school,  the 
business,  and  the  church;  the  family  adapts  its 
schedule  accordingly.  Even  in  times  of  armed 
conflict,  the  adaptations  required  of  economic, 
educational,  and  religious  institutions  usually  have 
some  side  effects  beneficial  to  those  social  insti- 
tutions; it  is  the  family  that  sacrifices  most  in  the 
interests  of  winning  the  war. 

Adaptiveness  and  the  Protective-Caretaker 
Function.  That  the  family  lacks  an  alternative  to 
adaptation  (although  it  may  select  among  several 
patterns  of  adaptation)  may  be  illustrated  further 
with  reference  to  what  Ogburn  called  the  "protec- 
tive function."  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  family 
has  shared  this  function  increasingly  with  agen- 
cies or  organizational  units  outside  the  home.  For 
the  family,  however,  this  sharing  has  often  meant 
less  authority  but  more  responsibility  —  at  least 
financially.  The  family  provides  sons  and  hus- 
band-fathers to  protect  us  in  time  of  war,  but  the 
government  decides  at  what  age,  where,  and  how 
the  draftee  will  protect  us.  An  invalid  grand- 
parent may  come  under  the  care  and  authority  of 
a  nursing  home,  but  the  family,  if  able,  assumes 
financial  responsibility.  The  authority  of  the 
county,  state,  and  FBI  to  apprehend  and  incarcer- 
ate delinquents  and  criminals  for  the  "protection 
of  society"  includes  the  regulation  of  family-pris- 
oner contacts  during  imprisonment  and  super- 
visory authority  over  the  individual  when  he  is 
returned  to  the  family  on  probation  or  parole. 

And  now,  backed  by  multimiUion  dollars  in  fed- 
eral funds,  the  comprehensive  community  health 
centers,  with  their  emphasis  upon  outpatient, 
night-care,  day-care,  and  "half-way  cottage"  serv- 
ices will  transfer  from  mental  institutions  to  the 
family  an  increased  responsibility  for  the  protec- 
tive-caretaker function.  The  family  will  be  ex- 
pected to  adapt  to  the  return  of  its  mentally  ill  or 
emotionally  disturbed  member,  just  as  it  was  ex- 
pected to  adapt  to  the  return  of  the  parolee  mem- 
ber several  decades  ago.  The  family  will  also  be 
expected  to  adapt  to  the  "intrusion"  of  the  mental 
health  personnel  who  will  have  implicit  if  not 
explicit  authority  for  the  rehabilitation  and  treat- 
ment of  the  patient,  just  as  earlier  it  adapted  to 
the  "intrusion**  of  the  parole  and  probation  offi- 
cers, the  jttdge  of  the  juvenile  court,  ajad  the  social 
worker. 

Why  must  the  famOy  adapt  in  this  way?  Be- 
cause it  has  no  realistic  alternative.  Given  the 
mores  of  o*#  society,  how  could  the  feisily  main- 


its ideological  image  if  it  refused  to  accept 
one  of  its  members  convalescing  from  mental  ill- 
ness or  in  the  process  of  rehabilitation  from  crime 
or  delinquency? 

More  important,  who  would  be  the  spokesman 
for  the  family's  refusal?  The  National  Association 
for  Mental  Health  has  a  powerful  and  effective 
lobby;  the  family  has  none.  Almost  every  segment 
of  the  religious,  educational,  professional,  recrea- 
tional, political,  and  occupational  worlds  has 
strong  and  powerful  spokesmen  at  local,  state, 
and  national  levels.  Each  group  of  20  physicians, 
30  ministers,  40  schoolteachers,  five  manufac- 
turers, or  three  union  men  in  a  given  city  usually 
can  exert  more  influence  and  pressure  —  directly 
or  indirectly  —  than  can  5,000  families  living  in 
that  same  city. 

Thus,  no  authoritative  spokesman  asks  prior  to 
the  passage  of  legislation:  How  will  the  family  be 
affected  by  the  return  of  the  mentally  ill  member? 
What  will  double  shifts  at  school  do  to  the  family? 
Will  the  regulations  of  the  program  of  Aid  to  the 
Families  of  Dependent  Children  (AFDC)  encourage 
husbands  to  desert  their  families?  Will  urban  re- 
newal disrupt  the  family  and  the  network  of  ex- 
tended family  relationships?  Would  it  be  easier 
on  the  family  to  draft  45-year-old  fathers  for 
many  service  tasks  before  drafting  25-year-old 
fathers  for  those  same  tasks? 

The  Inverse  .Relation  Between  Adaptiveness 
and  Organization.  Even  if  such  questions  were 
asked,  who  would  answer?  The  family  system 
has  no  collective  representative,  no  lobbyist,  no 
official  spokesman.  Therefore,  to  observe  that 
the  family  is  the  most  adaptive  of  the  several 
social  systems  in  a  rapidly  changing  society  is 
perhaps  only  to  recognize  that  it  is  the  least 
organized.  The  adaptiveness  of  a  group  appears 
to  be  inversely  related  to  its  degree  of  organiza- 
tion and  to  its  size.  The  army  furnishes  a  good 
example  of  a  large,  highly  organized,  and  ex- 
tremely rigid  group.  At  the  other  extreme  is  the 
family  system.  The  size  or  number  involved  in 
what  we  refer  to  as  the  family  system  tends  to  be 
the  number  in  each  individual  family;  and,  be- 
cause the  family  system  is  unorganized  beyond 
each  individual  family,  it  is  easily  divided  and  its 
resistance  conquered.  Thus,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  in  a  given  community  the  organization  spokes- 
men for  the  teachers,  the  union,  the  clergy,  or 
business  can  be  and  are  heard  and  heeded  much 
more  clearly  than  are  5,000  individual  families. 
To  be  sure*  individual  members  of  the  family  ex- 
press their  preferences  in  voting,  but  political 
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campaigns  are  rarely  directed  toward  the  family 
as  a  political  unit. 

Adaptation  Within  the  Family 

The  individual  family's  small  numerical  size  and 
its  lack  of  an  organizational  tie-in  with  all  other 
families  do  serve  a  useful  purpose  —  that  of  facili- 
tating the  family's  adaptation  to  the  needs  of  its 
individual  members.  The  highly  individualized 
needs  of  each  of  40  persons  in  a  classroom,  fac- 
tory, office,  or  church  cannot  possibly  be  heard  or 
met  to  the  same  degree  as  within  the  respective 
families  of  those  40  persons. 

Much  of  the  lament  about  the  impersonalization, 
alienation,  or  dehumanization  of  human  beings  in 
the  "multiversity,"  the  factory,  the  corporation, 
the  hospital,  or  the  large  urban  church  ignores 
the  lack  of  an  alternative.  The  same  individuals 
who  may  bemoan  the  apersonal  cashier  in  the 
supermarket,  the  tight-lipped  teller  in  the  bank, 
the  hurried  physician,  the  unavailable  professor, 
or  the  uncommunicative  dispenser  of  other  pro- 
fessional services  would  strongly  object  to  waiting 
in  line  for  an  extra  hour  while  other  customers 
and  clients  were  being  responded  to  warmly  and 
personally  on  an  individual  basis.  Like  the  Lillipu- 
tians who  thought  that  Gulliver's  timepiece  must 
be  a  god  to  require  such  frequent  consultations, 
a  stranger  on  this  planet  would  justifiably  infer 
that  the  citizens  of  highly  industrialized  societies 
not  only  worship  time  but  are  governed  and  ruled 
by  it.  In  such  societies,  the  family  becomes  even 
more  important  as  a  flexible  social  unit  wherein 
there  is  time  and  tolerance  for  expressing  and 
acting  out  individual  needs  and  wherein  being  a 
few  minutes  late  does  not  disrupt  the  production 
line,  board  meetings,  transportation  schedules, 
and  classroom  lectures. 

The  time-scheduling  demands  that  a  technologi- 
cal society  makes  on  the  individual  are  perhaps 
minor  in  comparison  with  its  demands  for  produc- 
tive output,  self-discipline,  and  emotional  control. 
In  combination,  these  demands  increase  the  im- 
portance of  what  Goode  has  called  the  family's 
"task  of  restoring  the  input-output  emotional  bal- 
ance of  individualism."40 

The  church,  the  school,  the  office,  and  the 
marketplace  cannot  possibly  provide  sufficient 
freedom  for  the  amount  of  emotional  release  and 
input  apparently  needed  by  the  individual  In  an 
elementary  class  of  30  to  50  students,  Junior  is 
no  more  a  distinct  individual  than  are  the  "two- 
legged  numbers"  protesting  that  fact  on  college 

M  Goode,  World  Revolution  and  Famj'Jy  Patterns,  op,  cit,  p.  14 


campuses  today.  The  teen-age  peer  group  does 
provide  a  supportive  audience  for  Daughter,  but 
only  within  the  confines  of  the  immediate  family 
is  she  able  to  express  many  of  her  individual  foi- 
bles, anxieties,  and  doubts.  And  Father,  who  can 
rarely  express  his  feelings  of  anger  at  a  client, 
customer,  or  superior  within  the  work  situation, 
needs  on  occasion  to  ventilate  such  feelings  within 
the  privacy  of  the  home  and  family. 

Dysfunctional  Adaptation 

To  return  the  aged,  convalescing,  or  mentally 
disturbed  patient  to  the  family  may  well  serve 
the  goals  of  reducing  the  loads  of  nursing  homes 
and  state  mental  hospitals,  save  the  taxpayers1 
money,  and  prove  highly  therapeutic  for  the  pa- 
tient. But  what  will  be  the  effects  on  the  family 
and  on  society?  How  much  can  the  family  take? 
Will  it  still  be  able  to  permit  the  emotional  blow- 
offs  and  to  provide  the  relaxation  and  the  emo- 
tional input  needed  daily  by  its  "well"  members, 
whose  output,  tight  schedules,  and  emotional  con- 
trol will  continue  to  be  expected  in  the  office, 
factory,  and  schoolroom? 

The  foregoing  paragraph  is  not  intended  as  an 
argument  against  the  gradual  return  of  emotion- 
ally disturbed,  aged,  or  infirm  persons  to  their 
families.  It  is  simply  a  further  attempt  to  illus- 
trate (a)  that  the  adaptive  function  of  the  family 
system  is  crucial  in  any  society  characterized  by 
rapid  social  change;  (b)  that  the  adaptive  family 
system  of  our  industrial  era  generally  is  unorga- 
nized and  unrepresented  beyond  each  individual 
family;  and  (c)  that  it,  therefore,  is  predisposed 
to  being  overloaded  with  or  over-adaptive  to  the 
demands  with  which  it  is  confronted  internally 
and  externally.41 

This  adaptiveness  of  the  family  will  be  inter- 
preted by  some  as  evidence  of  weakness  and  by 
others,  as  evidence  of  strength.  Those  who  view 
it  as  weakness  may  point  to  the  family's  loss  of 
power  and  authority;  while  those  who  interpret  it 
as  strength  may  recognize  the  dependence  of  the 
larger  social  system  upon  the  flexibility  of  the 

41  Lee  Rainwater  has  commented  on  this  predisposition  to  over- 
loading as  a  concomitant  of  individualism  and  of  regarding 
familial  roles  as  secondary  to  roles  in  other  social  systems.  "The 
[family]  internal  adaptation  process  presumably  is  guided  by 
the  demands  that  family  members  bring  home  based  on  their 
involvement  with  other  institutions  —  career,  teen-age  peer 
group,  school,  etc.  The  family  Is  seen  by  each  particular  insti- 
tution—  business  sees  the  executive's  family  as  an  extension 
of  him  in  his  executive  role;  the  school  sees  the  pupil's  family 
aa  an  extension  of  the  pupil  In  his  learning  role;  etc.  Because 
of  the  value  placed  on  individual  achievement  and  gratification, 
the  individual  often  identifies  more  with  the  demands  of  the 
secondary  institution  in  which  he  has  a  role  than  he  does  with 
a  solitary  family.'*  {Personal  communication  with  the  author,} 
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family  and  see  the  family's  adaptive  function 
as  crucial  to  its  socialization  and  mediation  func- 
tions. Certainly  the  family's  internal  adaptiveness 
may  well  prove  to  be  a  key  variable  in  the  sociali- 
zation of  the  child  for  the  flexibility  needed  in 
future  adult  roles  within  a  rapidly  changing  soci- 
ety. At  times,  however,  the  adaptive  function  of 
the  family  may  become  dysfunctional  rather  than 
eufunctional. 

One  example  of  dysfunctional  adaptation  has 
been  provided  by  the  program  of  Aid  to  Families 
of  Dependent  Children  (AFDC).  In  adapting  to 
the  early  regulations  of  AFDC,  an  unknown  pro- 
portion of  fathers  deserted  their  families  or  per- 
haps, in  collusion  with  their  wives,  simply  disap- 
peared from  public  view,  to  enable  their  wives  and 
children  to  qualify  for  AFDC  funds.  Subsequent 
awareness  that  the  early  regulations  may  have 
encouraged  such  desertions  and  the  belief  that  an 
unemployed  father  in  the  home  is  better  than  no 
father,  or  a  series  of  adult  males,  have  resulted 
in  much  discussion  and  some  revisions  of  the 
earlier  regulations,  to  which  the  low-income  par- 
ents may  have  adapted  too  well  —  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  family  unit.  Similarly,  the  low-income 
family's  adaptiveness  (for  lack  of  an  alternative) 
to  urban  renewal  may  prove  in  some  instances  to 
have  ill  served  the  interests  of  either  the  fami- 
lies forced  to  move  or  the  city  planners  and 
taxpayers. 

These  examples,  both  of  which  pertain  to  lower- 
income  families,  also  serve  to  illustrate  the  fact 
that  the  degree  and  form  of  adaptive  activities 
vary  widely  among  the  family  systems  of  various 
socioeconomic  and  ethnic  groups.  In  the  United 
States,  for  example,  it  has  been  postulated  that  in 
the  middle  class  the  nuclear  family  system  is 
more  likely  to  manipulate  the  extended  family, 
whereas  in  the  lower  and  upper  classes,  nuclear 
family  systems  are  more  likely  to  be  manipulated 
by  or  to  adapt  to  the  extended  family.42 

An  illustration  which  cuts  across  class  lines  is 
to  be  found  in  the  internal  adaptiveness  of  the 
family  to  its  teen-age  members.  When  familial 
adaptation  to  the  needs  and  wants  of  these  mem- 
bers reaches  the  point  where  parental  control  is 
lost,  it  becomes  dysfunctional  and  ceases  to  serve 
the  socialization  function  of  the  family.  That  pa- 
rental control  is  frequently  lost  or,  at  best,  tenu- 
ously held  is  not  surprising  when  we  consider  that 
(a)  a  sizeable  proportion  of  the  current  generation 
of  teen-agers  was  reared  fay  a  peraissive  philos- 
ophy that  equated  wants  with  needs;  (b)  teen- 

*  See  references  cited  tat  footnotes  15  end  38. 


agers  are  highly  organized  in  their  selective  trans- 
lations to  parents  about  what  other  parents  allow; 
and  (c)  parents  are  remarkably  unorganized  in 
their  resistance  to  teen-agers'  demands  and  expec- 
tations. 

The  reader  will  be  able  to  supply  many  ex- 
amples of  both  external  and  internal  adaptations 
of  the  family  which  he  regards  as  dysfunctional. 
A  more  difficult  task,  one  involving  a  hierarchy  of 
values,  is  to  answer  the  explicit  questions:  dys- 
functional for  whom  and  for  what  goals?  The 
President's  Commission  on  National  Goals  af- 
firmed that  "the  family  is  at  the  heart  of  society,"43 
but  the  ethos  of  Individualism  overshadows  this 
affirmation.  It  is  the  value  affixed  to  the  individ- 
ual patient  which  earlier  excluded  the  family  from 
the  treatment  process  and  which  now  involves 
the  family  in  both  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  the 
ill  individual.  For  perspective  on  this  switch,  we 
need  to  consider  briefly  "family  therapies"  as  an 
inadvertent  by-product  of  earlier  mental  health 
research. 

Mental  Health  Research  and  "Family 
Therapies" 

Our  earlier  review  of  some  of  the  stimuli  for 
the  current  degree  of  federal  involvement  in  the 
mental  health  field  omitted  the  considerable  role 
of  federal  funding  for  research,  from  which  have 
come  data  to  both  stimulate  and  buttress  the  trend 
of  the  treatment  setting  back  to  the  family  and 
community.  Space  here  is  obviously  inadequate 
to  review  a  literature  so  voluminous  that  162 
pages  are  required  for  an  annotated  bibliography 
of  articles  published  between  1960  and  1964  on 
psychiatry  and  the  family.44  There  is  space,  how- 
ever, to  point  out  that  the  interest  in  family  ther- 
apies which  has  developed  so  rapidly  within  the 
past  decade  was  at  first  an  inadvertent  by-product 
of  mental  health  research  supported  largely  by 
federal  funds,  but  is  now  the  stimulus  for  con- 
certed research  and  training  activities  carried  on 
under  the  auspices  of  NIMH  and  elsewhere. 

Several  reviews  of  the  development  of  family 
therapy  (a  term  applied  to  a  method  of  treatment 
as  well  as  to  an  area  of  research)  have  been  sum- 
marized by  Zuk  and  Rubinstein.45  In  one  of  these 

«*  The  Report  of  the  President's  Commission  on  National  Gaols, 
The  American  Assembly,  Columbia  Uaiversity.  November,  1968. 
"Jay  Haley  end  Ira  Click,  Psychiatry  and  the  Family:  An  Anno- 
tated B&itegrophy  of  Articles  Published  lfieo-3964,  Palo  Alto, 
California:  Family  Proceee  (no  date  give*}. 
*  Gerald  H,  Zak  and  David  Rabdastein,  "A  Review  of  Coacapta 
te  tbe  Stady  rod  Yreefcaent  of  Families  of  Scfaiawphreaics/*  ** 
Tfeerepy,  ecL  by  Ivan  Boeionaanyi-Nagjr 


I*  Ftarao,  New  York:  Harp«r  and  Row,  3965,  pp.  1-*?- 
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reviews,  Parloff4'1  described  the  completion  of  a 
full  circle  in  the  treatment  setting.  Involvement 
of  the  family  with  its  mentally  ill  member  was 
minimal  when  orthodox  psychoanalytic  thinking 
held  that  even  contact  between  the  therapist  and 
family  members  was  anti-therapeutic,  because  it 
would  disturb  the  patient-therapist  transference 
and  counter-transference  processes.  During  the 
height  of  the  orthodox  psychoanalytic  thinking, 
even  the  social  workers  and  social  agencies 
changed  their  traditional  procedures  and  tended  to 
substitute  a  one-to-one  involvement  with  individ- 
ual family  members  for  their  much  older  practice 
of  relating  to  the  total  family. 

Gradually,  however,  increasing  awareness  of 
some  of  the  negative  impacts  of  family  members 
upon  the  patient  led  to  interest  in  studying  the 
"significant-other"  members  of  the  family*  Thus, 
in  the  case  of  schizophrenia,  theories  have  under- 
gone a  series  of  changes,  recapitulated  by  Haley47 
as  follows:  {1}  the  causal  agent  is  within  the  in- 
dividual; (2)  the  causal  agent  may  be  within 
the  mother-child  relationship  or  in  a  patho- 
genic mother;  (3)  an  inadequate  father  also  is 
involved;  and  [4]  at  least  three  family  members 
are  involved  in  a  "pathological  system  of  inter- 
action.** 

A  review  by  Jackson  and  Satir,43  in  addition  to 
citing  some  of  the  factors  and  trends  noted  by 
Parloff  and  by  Haley,  emphasizes  the  contributions 
of  Sullivan,  Homey,  Fromm,  Erikson,  and  others 
who  gave  increasing  attention  to  the  influence  of 
culture  and  current  life  situations  and  stresses 
upon  the  individual.  Jackson  and  Satir  also  point 
up  the  important  contribution  of  sociological  stud- 
ies such  as  those  by  HoIIingshead  and  Redlich49 
which  showed  that  the  prevalence  of  schizophre- 
nia varies  widely  among  different  social,  ethnic, 
and  subcultural  groups  in  the  United  States. 
Finally,  some  of  the  anxiety  about  the  effect  on 
transference  and  counter-transference  of  having 
more  than  two  persons  present  in  the  psycho- 
therapeutic  situation  was  reduced  as  the  tech- 
niques of  psychodrama  and  sociodrama  were 
developed  and  demonstrated  publicly. 

**M,  B.  Parloff,  "The  Family  in  Psychotherapy,"  A.M. A, 
Archives  of  General  Psychiatry,  Vol.  4  (May,  1961),  pp.  445-451. 
<7J*  Haley,  "Family  of  the  Schizophrenic:  A  Model  System," 
Journal  of  Nervous  and  Menial  Diseases,  Vol.  129  (October, 
1S50),  pp.  357-374. 

tt  DJD.  Jackson  and  V.  Satir,  "A  Review  of  Psychiatric  Develop- 
ment in  Family  Diagnosis  and  Family  Therapy/'  in  Exploring  the 
Base  for  Family  Therapy,  ed.  by  N.  W,  Ackerman,  F,  Beatman 
and  S.  Sherman,  New  York:  Family  Service  Association  of 
America,  1961. 

»  A.  B.  HoIIingshead  and  F.  C.  Redlich,  Social  Gloss  and  Mental 
Illness:  A  Community  Btudy,  New  York:  Wiley,  1858. 


As  increasing  numbers  of  researchers  gave  sys- 
tematic attention  to  the  roles  of  several  family 
members  in  contributing  to  individual  mental  ill- 
ness,50 the  pattern  of  research  results  stimulated 
"family  therapies-"  For  example,  the  training  pro- 
gram in  family  therapy  currently  supported  by 
NIMH  at  the  Mental  Health  Research  Institute  in 
Palo  Alto  had  its  roots  in  the  earlier  research  of 
Gregory  Bateson  and  others  concerning  the  "dou- 
ble bind"  theory.  The  hundreds  of  studies  sup- 
ported by  federal  funds  in  universities  and  medi- 
cal schools,  as  well  as  the  intramural  research 
program  at  NIMH,  are  producing  data  which  have 
intensified  the  attention  given  to  family  therapies 
and  to  the  families  of  mentally  ill  persons.51  For 
a  long  time  to  come,  the  study  of  family  pathology 
as  a  significant  factor  in  mental  disturbance  will 
undoubtedly  continue  to  provide  as  many 
questions  as  answers  relevant  to  the  trend  of 
returning  the  treatment  setting  to  the  home  and 
community.52 

The  Quasi-family  Orientation  of  "Family"  Ther- 
apies. The  vast  majority  of  research  projects  deal- 
ing with  the  family  and  mental  illness  and  the 
wide  variety  of  family  therapies  being  employed 
still  are  not,  strictly  speaking,  family  oriented. 
Rather,  they  are  oriented  to  the  pathological  ele- 
ments or  members  involved  in  the  mental  or  emo- 
tional stress.  As  Spiegel  and  Bell53  noted  several 
years  ago,  the  focus  upon  the  "patient-in-the-fam- 
ily"  is  still  fragmented  by  concern  with  the  family 
members  presumed  to  be  involved  in  the  pathol- 
ogy; and,  as  a  result,  the  total  familial  relation- 
ships are  ignored  almost  as  if  the  family  as  a 
whole  did  not  exist. 

The  afamily  bias  of  such  research  and  treat- 
ment is  perhaps  most  apparent  in  the  fact  that 
studies  of  the  mother-child  dyad  and  even  of  the 
father-mother-child  triad  in  schizophrenia  rarely 
use  the  other  children  within  the  same  family 
as  the  control  group  of  nonschizophrenics.54  Thus, 

wSee  Zuk  and  Rubinstein,  op,   cit.,   and  the  reviews  of  the 

literature  cited  in  Haley  and  Click,  op.  cit. 

K  See  the  bibliography  and  review  discussion  of  the  work  of 

L.  C.  Wynne,  D.  D.  Jackson,  J.  E.  Bell  and  others  in  Irving  E. 

Alexander,    "Family   Therapy,"    Marriage   and    Family    Living, 

25:2  (May,  1963),  pp.  145-154. 

88 See  Lloyd  H.  Rogler  and  August  B.  HoIIingshead,  Trapped: 

Families   and   Schizophrenia,   New   York:   Wiley,   1965;   and   J. 

K.  Myers  and  B.  H.  Roberts,  Family  and  Class  Dynamics  in 

Mental  Illness,  New  York:  Wiley,  1959. 

wjobn  P.  Spiegel  and  Norman  W.  Bell,   "The  Family  of  the 

Psychiatric  Patient,"  op.  cit. 

**  There  are  notable  exceptions.  See,  for  example,  T.  Lidz,  S. 

Fleck,  Y.  O.  Alanen  and  A,  Cornelison,  "Schizophrenic  Patients 

and  Their  Siblings,"  Psychiatry,  26:1  (1963),  pp.  1-18. 
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although  federal  funds  have  supported  several 
hundred  studies  of  patients  with  schizophrenic, 
psychosomatic,  psychoneurotic,  and  certain  or- 
ganic illnesses,  there  are  few  data  available  con- 
cerning the  proportion  of  the  patients'  siblings 
who  are  similarly  afflicted.  If  the  proportion  were 
very  small,  then  we  would  need  to  search  for  fac- 
tors within  the  family  unit  or  the  total  network  of 
intrafamilial  relationships  to  account  for  the  fact 
that  only  one  of  several  children  fell  victim  to 
that  particular  illness. 

The  variety  of  techniques  employed  in  family 
psychotherapy,  which  quite  obviously  are  still 
in  a  highly  preliminary  phase  of  development, 
seldom  reflect  concern  with  the  family  qua  family. 
Even  studies  of  the  way  in  which  an  individual's 
mental  illness  and  subsequent  recovery  are 
perceived  and  handled  within  the  family  are  gen- 
erally limited  to  the  marital  dyad.  Although  the 
therapeutic  developments  and  the  research  are 
providing  considerable  information  pointing  to 
further  research  and  innovations  in  treatment 
techniques,  most  of  the  available  information  has 
been  derived  from  studying  (a)  only  selected  as- 
pects and  dyadic  relationships  of  the  family  and 
(b)  only  certain  members  of  the  family.  Thus,  few 
data  are  available  concerning  the  effect  of  mental 
illness  or  a  convalescing  patient  upon  the  total 
family  unit.  It  seems  unlikely  that  such  data  will 
be  forthcoming  in  time  to  provide  sound  guide 
lines  for  policy  regarding  the  operation  of  commu- 
nity mental  health  centers  and  for  "before"  meas- 
urements needed  in  evaluating  treatment  proce- 
dures which  utilize  community  and  family  con- 
texts. 

MARITAL  HEALTH:  A  NEEDED  SPECIALTY 

The  frustrating  search  for  theories  adequate  to 
explain  the  processes  involved  in  "family  thera- 
pies"55 and  the  data  derived  from  studies  of  these 
therapies  reflect  some  of  the  limitations  imposed 
by  the  failure  to  distinguish  between  marriage  and 
the  family.  Our  understanding  of  marital  dynam- 
ics has  not  been  greatly  furthered  by  borrowing  in 
one  direction  from  the  individualistically  oriented 
concepts  of  psychoanalysis  and  psychology  and 
in  the  other  direction  from  the  institutionally  ori- 
ented concepts  of  family  sociologists.  The  transi- 
tion from  an  institutional  to  a  companionship 
orientation  for  the  family  has  not  been  accom- 
panied by  the  development  of  concepts  for  this 
companionship  orientation. 

^See  Don  $.  Jackson,  "Tfce  Study  of  the  Fapj%/'  Forney 
Process,  4:1  (March*  1965),  pp.  1-3G. 


"Marriage"  Needs  to  be  Divorced  from  "the 
Family."  The  romantic  and  nostalgic  image  of  "the 
family"  has  for  too  long  postponed  the  specializa- 
tion needed  to  develop  concepts  and  methods 
for  studying  marital  health,  marital  roles,  and 
dyadic  dynamics  as  distinct  from  parental  roles, 
parent-child  dynamics,  child  development,  and 
child  socialization.  Many  if  not  most  couple's  will 
admit  that  on  occasion  conflict  arises  between 
marital  and  parental  roles.  (For  example,  being  a 
good  father  is  frequently  incompatible  with  being 
a  good  husband,  and  vice  versa.) 

The  "family  life  cycle,"  or  "developmental,"  ap- 
proach represents  one  attempt  to  bridge  this  gap, 
but  it  is  the  weakest  in  the  area  of  marital  dynam- 
ics —  just  where  it  should  be  strongest.  Even  the 
concept  of  the  "empty  nest"  reflects  the  implicit 
assumption  that  marital  roles  are  secondary  to 
parental  roles;  yet  the  marital  dyad  lasts  longer 
and  is  more  intimate  than  any  other  family  rela- 
tionship. Children  come  and  go,  but  husband  and 
wife  remain.  The  roles,  dynamics,  and  "health" 
of  the  marital  dyad  need  to  be  given  attention 
proportional  to  their  significance.  Even  though 
the  current  NIMH  intramural  research  activities 
of  Goodrich,  Ryder,  and  others56  indicate  that  in- 
creasing attention  is  being  given  to  the  marital 
dyad,  far  more  attention  is  needed;  hence,  the 
deliberately  provocative  spirit  of  the  following 
argument  that  marital  health  should  be  recognized 
as  a  distinct  specialty  field  and  substantive  area 
for  research  and  training  supported  by  federal 
funds. 

The  Field  of  Marital  Health 

Some  justification  is  needed  for  the  conce(ftual 
label  of  "marital  health,"  as  well  as  some  clarifica- 
tion of  what  it  might  encompass  as  a  health  field. 
Some  may  argue  that  there  already  are  too  many 
"health"  fields.  Local,  state,  and  national  organi- 
zations already  abound  with  personnel,  moneys, 
and  programs  dedicated  to  the  promotion  of  phys- 
ical, dental,  mental,  school,  environmental,  com- 
munity, family,  child,  maternal,  and  industrial 
health.  My  justification  for  adding  marriage  to 
the  growing  list  of  areas  in  which  one  is  supposed 
to  be  "hale  and  sound"  is  based  on  at  least  four 
assumptions: 

1.  Marital  health  is  no  more  amorphous  and 
no  less  significant  than  most  of  the  other  health 
fields  now  in  existence. 

**  For  references  concerning  the  earlier  work  of  Fred  I*.  Stiodt- 
fcedc  and  Koland  G.  Tiwup  and  some  of  the  more  current  work 
of  D.  WeHa  Goodricfe,  Robert  G.  Ryder  and  others,  see 
Process,  53  0*arcfc»  1908},  pp.  1-28,  39-48. 
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2.  A  positive  conceptual  label  such  as  '  'marital 
health"  is  needed  to  facilitate  multi-disciplinary 
and  interprofessional  collaboration  and  to  stimu- 
late the  provision  of  funds  for  programs  of  re- 
search, training,  and  treatment. 

3.  The  explicit  recognition  of  marital  health 
as  a  specialty  area  will  stimulate  much-needed 
critiques  concerning  the  reality,  criteria,  and  sci- 
entific basis  of  what  is  slowly  and  implicitly 
emerging  as  a  "marital  health  Beld." 

4.  The  continued  coupling  of  "marriage  and  the 
family"  in  courses  and  textbooks  perpetuates  an 
ideological  lag  which  is  at  least  partially  responsi- 
ble for  the  fact  that  concepts   appropriate  for 
studying  the  family  with  an  institutional  orienta- 
tion have  not  been  supplemented  with  concepts 
appropriate  for  studying  the  marital  dyad  of  a 
companionship-oriented    family*     There    should 
quite  rightly  remain  a  specialty  for  those  inter- 
ested in  the  family  as  a  social  system  or  institu- 
tion, just  as  there  is  a  specialty  in  child  develop- 
ment for  those  interested  in  that  subsystem  of  the 
family.  Explication  of  the  marital  dyad  as  a  sub- 
system of  the  family  and  a  concerted  focus  upon 
it  as  a  specialty  field  would  show  up  some  of  the 
gaps  in  knowledge  and  make  more  obvious  the 
mislabeling,  for  example,  of  many  parent-child 
studies  as  family  research. 

The  first  three  of  these  assumptions  are  derived 
from  a  number  of  superficial  similarities  in  the 
historical  development,  the  conceptual  labeling, 
and  the  public  acceptance  of  the  various  "health 
fields'*  now  in  existence: 

1.  A  given  health  or  social  problem  (mental 
illness,  divorce,  tooth  decay,  air  pollution)  may 
exist  for  a  long  time  before  public  interest  and 
concern  are  sufficient  to  stimulate  efforts  at  pre- 
vention, treatment,  and  research  on  the  part  of 
personnel  from  a  wide  variety  of  disciplines  and 
professions. 

2.  The  initial  phases  of  arousing  public  interest 
are  usually  accompanied  by  predominantly  "nega- 
tive" approaches  which  emphasize  and  publicize 
the  "badness,"  "evilness,"  or  economic  costs  of 
the  particular  disease  OP  problem  to  be  eliminated, 

3.  The  early  negative  emphasis  is  gradually  re- 
placed by  a  more  "positive"  approach  and  the 
adoption  of  a  conceptual  label,  such  as  "mental 
health,"    "school    health,"    or    "environmental 
health,5'   which  makes  it  easier   for  interested 
persons  to  organize  and  be  for  health  rather  than 
simply  against  disease,  * 'National  Council  Against 
Tooth  Decay"  is  a  far  less  appealing  title  than 
"National  Council  for  Dental  Health/' 


4.  The  positive  label  which  designates  a  health 
field  consisting  of  several  related  health  problems, 
while    providing    a    cohesive    focus    for   multi- 
disciplinary   collaboration,    also   leads   to   inter- 
mittent divisive  concerns  about  "professional  do- 
main." In  the  field  of  mental  health,  for  example, 
considerable  interdisciplinary  collaboration  is  ac- 
companied by  a  wide  range  of  opinions  about 
which  mental  health  discipline  is  "more  equal" 
than  the  other  mental  health  disciplines. 

5.  The  gradual  evolvement  of  community,  state, 
and  national  organizational  units  in  a  given  health 
field  is  accompanied  by  the  creation  or  enlarge- 
ment of  state  and  federal  agencies  with  funds  to 
support  programs  of  research,  training,  and  public 
education  in  that  particular  field.   The  "area"  or 
field  may  be  identified  with  reference  to   age 
(child  health,  Medicare),  location  (school  health, 
community  health,  industrial  health),  or  specific 
diseases    (mental    health,    dental    health).     The 
process  of  identifying  and  labeling  a  particular 
health  field  within  the  federal  government  and 
particularly  the  Public  Health  Service  and  the 
National   Institutes   of   Health   is   perhaps   best 
known  as  the  "categorical  approach  to  health 
problems." 

6.  The  acceptance  of  positive  labels  and  ap- 
proaches is  facilitated  when  the  particular  disease 
or  ailment  is  regarded  as  being  not  primarily  the 
fault  of  the  individual  affected.  (For  example,  the 
specialty  of  environmental  health  has  emerged 
very  rapidly  as  a  positive  approach  to  the  relatively 
recent  and  non-individual  problems  of  air  and 
water  pollution  j  and  "mental  health"  became  more 
readily  acceptable  as  a  positive  label  when  atten- 
tion was  focused  on  forces  beyond  the  control 
of  the  individual  as  causal  agents  in  mental  illness. 
But  "sexual  health"  has  not  yet  replaced  the 
negatively  labeled   approaches    to    the    age-old 
problem  of  venereal  disease  —  a  disease  for  which 
the  individual  is  held  responsible.) 

7.  The  emergence  of  a  health  field  with  a  posi- 
tive label  is  accompanied  by  much-needed  cri- 
tiques. These  critiques  question  (a)  the  reality  or 
existence  of  such  an  entity,  (b)  the  criteria  for 
"health"  in  that  particular  area,  and  (c)  the  "social 
movement"  versus  the  scientific  bases  of  the  given 
field. 

The  specialty  of  marital  health  could  encompass 
at  least  four  major  foci.  Two  of  these  are  within 
the  medical  framework:  (1)  the  impact  of  illness 
upon  marital  dynamics  and  (2)  ways  in  which  the 
marital  relationship  may  contribute  to  mental  ill- 
ness, physical  illness,  accident-proneness,  alco- 
holism, and  so  on.  The  third  and  fourth  foci  of 
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the  marital  health  field  move  away  from  the 
medical  context  to  the  larger  society.  They  are 
(3)  marital  health  as  the  dependent  variable  in- 
fluenced by  the  social  and  psychological  demands 
of  a  technological  society  and  (4)  marital  health 
as  an  independent  variable  influencing  individual 
role  performance  in  various  social  systems  and 
relating  to  social  problems  relevant  to  mental 
health. 

Impacts  of  Illness  Upon  Marital  Health 

The  first  two  foci  are  but  two  sides  of  the 
same  coin,  one  of  which  —  the  impact  of  illness 
upon  marital  dynamics  —  has  been  almost  totally 
neglected.  Do  the  specific  illnesses  of  one  spouse 
influence  the  marital  relationship  or  the  state  of 
marital  health?  The  focus  of  this  question,  which 
reverses  the  one-way  emphasis  of  much  of 
the  literature  on  psychosomatic  illness,  is  the 
least  developed  of  the  four  foci.  It  represents 
a  field  wide  open  for  research  at  the  present 
time. 

It  was  noted  earlier  that  Parsons  and  Fox57 
postulated  sick-care  functions  as  incompatible 
with  the  organization  of  the  modern  nuclear 
family.  The  disparity  between  this  postulate  and 
current  developments  leading  to  an  earlier  return 
of  the  mental  patient  to  the  home  and  com- 
munity underscore  the  need  for  an  understand- 
ing of  the  effect  of  illness,  whether  psychic  or 
somatic,  upon  marital  relations. 

Most  of  the  major  illnesses,  accidents,  and 
handicaps  are  accompanied  by  psychological  com- 
ponents. Some  of  these  emotional  components 
probably  are  present  in  all  illnesses,  while  others 
are  specifically  associated  with  certain  surgical 
operations  and  diseases.  Diabetes,  radical  mas- 
tectomy, colostomy,  cardiovascular  ailments,  para- 
plegia, and  a  broad  range  of  physical  illnesses 
must  each  have  some  highly  unique  emotional 
components  about  which  we  know  very  little. 
Replication  research  in  this  area  is  almost  non- 
existent. The  several  hundred  articles  that  have 
been  published  in  this  field  contain  predominantly 
impressionistic  data.  The  predominant  concern  is 
with  the  disease  or  problem  to  be  eliminated, 
and  minimum  attention  has  been  given  to  what 
the  illness  does  to  the  patient  and  to  his  marital 
health.  Far  more  vigorous  research  and  reliable 
data  are  needed  in  this  area.  In  addition,  the 
physician  needs  to  be  made  aware  of  the  im- 
portance of  marital  health  and  of  the  likelihood 
that  the  emotional  components  of  physical  flhaess 
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will  stimulate  maladaptive  responses  and  create 
marital  stress. 

If  more  knowledge  were  available  concerning 
the  psychological  concomitants  of  specific  ill- 
nesses and  were  communicated  to  both  the  patient 
and  the  spouse,  they  could  undoubtedly  cope  with 
them  much  more  constructively.  For  example, 
the  general  and  sometimes  marked  depressive 
reactions  associated  with  hepatitis  and  mono- 
nucleosis  may  make  the  victim  of  either  of  these 
diseases  very  difficult  to  live  with  for  a  period  of 
several  months.  If  the  spouse  is  unaware  that 
such  a  depression  is  "par  for  the  course"  and 
usually  accompanies  this  particular  illness,  there 
is  a  good  possibility  that  both  patient  and  spouse 
will  develop  maladaptive  responses  to  the  de- 
pression. In  cyclical  fashion,  these  maladaptive 
responses  may  prolong  the  patient's  depression 
and  increase  the  probability  of  marital  stress  for 
the  couple  involved.  Communicating  the  informa- 
tion about  the  emotional  components  of  illness  to 
the  patient  and  the  patient's  spouse  requires  only 
a  few  minutes  of  the  physician's  time,  yet  could 
represent  primary  prevention  of  what  might 
otherwise  become  the  source  of  serious  marital 
stress. 

Another  example  is  provided  by  the  extreme 
irritability,  hostility,  and  at  times  almost  paranoid 
reactions  of  the  severely  burned  patient  during 
the  period  of  prolonged  treatment.  These  emo- 
tional components  of  convalescence  from  severe 
burns  may  impair  the  health  of  the  marriage  if 
maladaptive  responses  to  them  are  developed  by 
either  partner. 

Training  will  be  as  important  as  the  search  for 
reliable  data,  for  the  physician  is  not  the  only 
person  who  needs  such  knowledge.  In  the  hospital 
the  nurses,  nurses'  aides,  and  orderlies  are  usually 
given  some  orientation  concerning  the  patient's 
physical  needs  as  related  to  his  illness.  Rarely, 
however,  are  they  oriented  to  the  patient's  emo- 
tional needs  and  reactions  which  may  stem 
directly  from  the  illness.  Hospital  personnel  who 
know  how  to  care  for  the  cast  on  a  broken  leg 
and  who  recognize  the  significance  of  a  tempera- 
ture of  102°F  are  likely  to  regard  marked  de- 
pression in  the  patient  with  hepatitis  as  reflecting 
simply  an  unfriendly  disposition  or  a  cantankerous 
person. 

The  hospital  stay,  however,  is  a  very  small  part 
of  the  patient's  experience  with  illness;  pre- 
sumably it  will  become  an  even  smaller  part  as 
hospitals  become  more  and  more  crowded.  As 
soon  as  possible  the  patient  is  returned  home 
where,  if  it  is  the  husband  who  is  sick,  the  wife 
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assumes  the  role  of  nurse.  It  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive of  any  physical  illness,  injury,  or  handicap 
that  does  not  have  some  impact  upon  the  marital 
relationship.  It  is  equally  difficult  to  conceive  of 
any  degree  of  marital  stress  which  does  not  have 
some  repercussions  with  reference  to  the  physical 
and  emotional  states  of  the  two  people  involved. 
What  kinds  of  maladaptive  responses  to  the 
emotional  components  of  illnesses  are  developed 
when  neither  the  ill  nor  the  well  spouse  is 
aware  that  such  components  accompany  the  ill- 
ness? 

Parsons  has  suggested  that  "somatic  illness 
may  be  defined  in  terms  of  incapacity  for  rele- 
vant task  performance  in  a  sense  parallel  to  that 
in  which  mental  illness  is  thought  of  as  incapacity 
for  role-performance."53  He  also  has  postulated 
that  to  be  ill  is  to  "be  in  a  partially  and  con- 
ditionally legitimated  state."  This  state  is  legiti- 
mate only  as  long  as  the  sick  person  reaffirms  the 
valuation  of  health  by  recognizing  the  un- 
desirability  of  being  sick  and  accepts  the  obliga- 
tion to  try  to  get  well  as  soon  as  possible  and  to 
cooperate  with  others  to  that  end.  What  then  is 
the  impact  upon  the  marital  relationship  when 
the  well  spouse  thinks  the  ill  spouse  is  not 
trying  to  get  well? 

Marital  Dynamics  as  a  Factor  in  the 
Etiology  of  Illness 

A  second  major  focus  of  the  marital  health 
field  is  the  reverse  of  the  one  just  discussed  and 
is  concerned  with  the  ways  iu  which  marital 
dynamics  contribute  to  illness.  The  literature 
contains  many  books  and  articles  to  emphasize, 
if  not  document,  the  importance  of  the  family 
in  the  prevention,  cause*  and  treatment  of  indi- 
vidual illness.  Much  of  this  literature,  however, 
may  be  seen  upon  closer  inspection  to  have  an 
omarital  as  well  as  an  afamily  bias.  Until  quite 
recently*  the  emphasis  has  been  only  upon  se- 
lected aspects  of  the  total  family  —  notably  the 
parent-child  system  —  which  are  thought  to  cause 
illness  or  contribute  to  it. 

The  concept  of  marital  health  suggests  the 
possibility  of  "maritosomatic"  illnesses.  Are 
there  maritosomatic  ailments,  real  or  imagined, 
that  are  accidentally  or  purposely  developed  to 
avoid  some  of  the  tasks  and  roles  expected  of  a 
husband  or  of  a  wife?  Maritosomatic  or  task- 
avoidance  ailments  of  the  wife  in  relation  to 


*  Talcott  Parsons,  "Definition  of  Health  and  Illness  in  fee  Light 
of  American  Values  and  Social  Structtue,'*  in  Patients,  Physi- 
cians and  Illness,  ed,  by  E.  Gartty  Jaco,  New  York:  The  Free 
Press,  a  division  of  the  MacmUlan  Co.,  2958,  pp.  135-187, 


coitus  are  myriad,  but  what  of  task-avoidance 
and  role-avoidance  ailments  of  the  husband?  Is 
alcoholism  one  such  ailment?  State  and  federal 
support  of  research,  clinics,  and  treatment  in 
the  field  of  alcoholism  has  resulted  in  a  consid- 
erable literature  emphasizing  the  significant  role 
of  the  spouse  in  the  etiology,  control,  and  treat- 
ment of  alcoholism;  but  research  in  this  area 
has  been  far  more  concerned  with  individual 
personality  characteristics  and  with  the  alcoholic's 
relationship  to  his  mother  than  with  the  alco- 
holic's marital  health.  Also,  there  are  many 
unknowns  surrounding  the  fact  that  the  spouse, 
not  the  physician,  is  the  initial  diagnostician 
whose  verbal  and  nonverbal  responses  to  the 
partner's  expression  of  symptoms  may  danger- 
ously delay  a  needed  visit  to  the  physician  or 
hospital, 

Marital  Health  in  Non-Medical  Contexts 

The  two  non-medical  foci  suggested  for  the 
marital  health  field  are  concerned  with  marital 
health  as  (1)  a  dependent  variable  influenced 
and  affected  by  the  considerable  psychological 
pressures  and  economic  demands  of  our  mod- 
ern technological  society  and  (2)  an  indepen- 
dent variable  contributing  to  various  social 
problems,  e.g.,  alcoholism,  traffic  accidents,  drop- 
outs,  and  delinquency. 

Perhaps  never  before  in  the  history  of  mar- 
riage has  so  much  been  expected  and  even  de- 
manded of  the  marital  dyad.  The  emotional 
output  and  emotional  discipline  demanded  in 
the  school,  office,  factory,  neighborhood,  and 
church  in  a  technological  society  call  for  a  cor- 
responding emotional  input  within  the  mar- 
riage. Such  demands  will  increase  rather  than 
decrease.  What  is  this  entity  called  marital 
health?  How  can  it  be  measured?  What  are  its 
attributes?  How  does  it  remain  viable,  con- 
stantly providing  emotional  input  for  each 
spouse,  when  parental,  occupational,  and  civic 
roles  demand  increasing  emotional  output  and 
control? 

In  summary,  recognition  of  marital  health  as 
a  specialty  area  for  research  and  training  is  long 
overdue.  The  critiques  that  will  inevitably  follow 
its  emergence  as  a  bona  fide  field  for  scientific 
inquiry,  federal  funding,  and  professional  train- 
ing are  much  needed  and  will  be  most  welcome. 
Moreover,  a  specific  and  programmatic  focus  upon 
marital  health  would  lead  to  increasing  awareness 
of  a  variable  —  independent  or  dependent  —  that 
needs  to  be  measured  and  taken  into  account  as 
one  of  several  base  lines  when  the  implications 
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and  impacts  of  federal  programs  in  the  mental 
health  field  are  being  assessed, 

SOCIAL  POLICY  CONCERNING 
THE  FAMILY 

To  hypothesize  the  existence  of  a  statistically 
significant  inverse  relationship  between  marital 
health  and  problems  related  to  mental  health, 
such  as  alcoholism,  juvenile  delinquency,  ille- 
gitimacy, suicide,  and  "negative  parent-child 
relationships,"  is  perhaps  only  to  restate  in 
modified  form  some  time-honored  beliefs  con- 
cerning the  importance  of  the  family.  If  the 
hypothesis  were  made  the  subject  of  research, 
the  results  (a)  might  indicate  the  beliefs  to  be 
more  sentimental  than  factual  or  (b)  might 
demonstrate  the  merits  of  diverting  some  federal 
funds,  research,  and  professional  effort  from 
social  problems  that  are  frequently  presumed  to 
originate  within  the  family  and  directing  them 
toward  understanding  and  strengthening  marital 
health. 

The  suggestion  that  marriage  be  divorced  from 
the  family  for  purposes  of  improved  conceptu- 
alization and  research  methodologies  affords 
belated  recognition  to  the  fact  that  the  marital 
subsystem  should  be  given  attention  equal  to 
that  given  other  subsystems  of  the  family.  The 
parent-child  subsystem,  for  example,  has  already 
been  singled  out  for  study  and  treatment  in  the 
field  of  child  development  and  in  such  pro- 
fessional specialties  as  child  psychology  and 
child  psychiatry.  In  any  consideration  of  social 
policy  concerning  the  family,  each  of  these  sub- 
systems, as  well  as  the  total  family  system  as  a 
social  institution,  needs  to  be  made  explicit  as  a 
separate  but  related  part.  Explication  of  each 
subsystem  will  help  to  point  up  the  gaps  in 
research  knowledge  that  need  to  be  filled  in 
order  to  establish  reliable  guide  lines  for 
assessing  the  potential  impacts  of  federal  legis- 
lation. To  point  out  the  lack  of  specific  focus 
upon  the  family  qua  family  in  federal  legislation 
and  funding  in  the  field  of  mental  health  is  per- 
haps but  another  way  of  indicating  that  there  is 
no  specific  focus  upon  "wellness,"  only  frag- 
mented foci  upon  problematic  aspects  of  the 
family  and  upon  problems  believed  to  have  some 
of  their  origins  in  family  life. 

In  many  ways  the  absence  of  national  policy 
concerning  the  family  may  be  a  blessing.  In 
view  of  our  thesis  that  the  rapid  social  changes 
associated  with  industrialization  necessitate  at 
least  one  major  social  system  or  ias^ttitioa  Mghly 


amenable  to  change,  it  may  be  fortunate  that 
there  are  no  official  spokesmen,  lobbying  groups, 
or  even  Presidential  advisory  committees  regard- 
ing the  family.  The  adaptability  of  the  family 
may  well  be  its  greatest  and  most  significant 
contribution  to  modern  society,  and  adaptability 
is  seldom  compatible  with  organization.  More- 
over, in  a  society  where  the  primary  goals  are 
individualistic  in  orientation,  the  family's 
amenability  to  change  and  adaptation  to  the 
pressures  and  expectations  of  the  larger  society 
and  of  other  social  systems  are  consistent  with 
its  mediation  and  socialization  functions  of  pre- 
paring individuals  for  adult  life. 

A  group  of  social  scientists  called  together 
during  1960  to  advise  the  Commissioner  of  Social 
Security  on  "priorities  for  sustaining  and  en- 
riching family  life"  dealt  specifically  with  the 
question  of  whether  they  saw  the  family  as  an 
end  in  itself.  The  major  premise  and  frame- 
work of  the  ensuing  discussion  was  that  the 
needs  and  interests  of  the  individual  were  to  be 
served  within  the  context  of  the  family.50  How- 
ever, as  Alvin  L.  Schorr  has  noted,60  attempts 
to  formulate  a  national  policy  concerning  the 
family  quickly  encounter  a  hierarchy  of  values 
which  place  individualism  ahead  of  families  — 
individualism  not  only  in  terms  of  the  individual 
person  but  also  in  terms  of  individual  families. 
As  an  example,  legislation  which  supports  the 
broken  family  may  exclude  or  even  inadvertently 
punish  the  intact  family.  Legislation  which 
might  assist  the  old  person  to  live  with  his 
children  may  encroach  upon  the  rights  of  the 
elderly  parent  who  wants  to  live  alone  or  upon 
the  rights  of  couples  who  prefer  not  to  have 
their  parents  live  with  them. 

The  ethos  concerning  the  primacy  of  the  in- 
dividual has  a  long  history  prior  to  the  legislation 
of  the  French  Revolution,  which  sought  to  free 
the  individual  from  the  control  of  the  church,  the 
family,  the  guild,  and  the  community.  As  Calhoun 
noted,  it  has  become  "the  democratic  disposition 
to  deal  with  individuals,  not  families."*1  We 
are  not  likely  to  change  this  ethos,  and  few  would 
want  to. 

Nor  is  it  likely  that  any  one  organization  or 
spokesman  can  really  represent  "the  family/* 

••Social  Scientists  Advisory  Meeting,  Working  Paper:  Summery 
of  Deliberations,  Jane  20-21,  3S6O.  U.S.  Department  of  Healtfe, 
Education  and  Welfare,  Social  Security  Administration,  mbsuuh 
grapfe, 

•Alvin  L,  Scboxr.  "Family  Policy  in  the  Doited  Slates/1  Inter- 
notional  Social  Science  Journal,  15:3  (1062). 
*  Arffaar  W.  ryifrftjm,  A  Social  History  of  the  American  Family, 
:  The  Artirar  H*  dark  Co.,  Vol.  &  (29Z7),  p.  394. 
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although  many  professional  groups  and  lay  or- 
ganizations allegedly  speak  for  the  family.  How- 
ever, in  view  of  the  increasingly  predominant 
role  of  federal  funding  and  legislation  in  the 
mental  health  field,  together  with  the  established 
trend  of  moving  the  treatment  setting  back  to 
the  home  and  community  and  the  increasing  de- 
mands on  the  family  to  be  all  things  to  all  people, 
it  might  be  desirable  to  establish  a  national  com- 
mission charged  with  some  responsibilities  com- 
parable to  those  of  the  Royal  Commission  in 
England.  One  of  the  ongoing  tasks  of  such  a 
commission  would  be  to  point  up  gaps  in  research, 
to  explicate  what  is  known  and  draw  attention 
to  what  is  being  neglected  in  efforts  to  under- 
stand the  family  systems  of  different  social 
strata  and  the  various  subsystems  within  the 
family. 

A  more  immediate  objective  of  direct  rele- 
vance to  the  projected  research,  training,  con- 
sultation, and  treatment  activities  of  the  com- 
prehensive community  mental  health  centers 
would  be  to  establish  an  organizational  unit 
within  the  Public  Health  Service  to  administer 
programmatic  support  for  research  and  training  in 
marital  health.  There  is  a  Childrens  Bureau,  and 
the  Bureau  of  Family  Services  was  established 


in  1963  as  a  result  of  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments. But  again  the  predominant  focus  is  on 
children  and  on  those  families  needing  aid  and 
services. 

A  marital  health  unit  —  however  small  —  could 
be  created  within  the  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health.  The  data  and  manpower  resulting 
from  the '  research  and  training  programs  that 
could  be  funded  through  such  a  unit  are  long 
overdue  and  sorely  needed  in  relation  to  (a)  on- 
going evaluation  and  increased  understanding  of 
the  impacts  upon  marital  health  of  the  explicit 
use  of  home  and  community  contexts  and  of  the 
implicit  use  of  family  members  as  manpower 
resources  in  the  care  and  treatment  of  the 
mentally  ill,  (b)  the  projected  treatment  and 
educational  services  to  be  coordinated  through  or 
provided  by  the  community  mental  health  centers 
in  a  variety  of  areas  relevant  to  marital  health; 
(c)  the  emergence  of  marriage  counseling  as  a 
multi-disciplinary  specialty;  and  (d)  the  increas- 
ing need  for  preventive  psychiatry  to  have  a 
concerted  focus  on  research  and  training  in  the 
primary  prevention  of  mental  and  marital  stress 
originating  in  maladaptive  responses  to  the 
emotional  components  of  physical  illness,  surgery, 
and  physical  handicaps. 


CHAPTER  ELEVEN 


Trends  in  Family  Theory  and  Research 


This  chapter  contains  a  selection  of  articles  concerned  with  developments  in 
family  theory  and  research.  The  articles  are  testimony  to  a  growing  sophistication 
among  behavioral  scientists  who  are  studying  the  family.  Theory,  we  recall,  is 
a  logical  and,  it  is  hoped,  a  rational  explanation  of  phenomena  in  which  the 
individual  uses  his  intelligence  to  integrate  what  appear  to  be  disparate  facts, 
hunches,  and  observations  so  there  is  meaning  to  human  behavior.  Theories 
are  neither  right  nor  wrong,  they  are  basically  a  way  of  looking  at  things.  We 
present  a  number  of  theoretical  perspectives  as  well  as  suggestions  for  improving 
methodology  in  the  study  of  the  family. 


54      The  Identification  of 
Conceptual  Frame- 
works Utilized  in 
Family  Study*t 

Reuben  Hill  and 
Donald  A.  Hansen 


In  any  scientific  field  if  is  important  to  have  theories. 
Theories  are  composed  of  logically  interrelated 
propositions  which  explain  social  phenomena.  Con- 

*  Reprinted,  with  the  permission  of  the  authors  and  the  pub- 
lisher, from  Marriage  and  Family  Uving,  22  (I960),  pp.  299-311. 
tThis  is  the  third  in  a  series  of  articles  reporting  progress  on 
the  Inventory  of  Research  in  Marriage  and  Family  Behavior  now 
located  at  the  University  of  Minnesota.  See  also;  Reuben  Hill, 
Alvin  M.  Kate,  and  Richard  L.  Simpson,  "An  Inventory  of  Re- 
search in  Marriage  and  Family  Behavior:  A  Statement  of 
Objectives  and  Progress,"  Monioge  and  Family  Living,  IS  (Feb- 
ruary, 1957),  pp.  89-32;  and  Ahria  M.  Katz  and  Renbea  Hill, 
"Residential  Propinquity  and  Marital  Selection:  A  Review  of 
Theory,  Method  and  Fact,"  Marriage  and  Fanzify  Living*  20 
{February,  1958),  pp.  27-35. 

In  preparation  of  this  article  we  wish  to  acknowledge  espe- 
cially tiie  help  of  Professor  Boa  Martrnrtete  of  the  ttaivetreity 
of  Minnesota  and-  Dr.  Sheldon  Stryker  of  Indiana  University, 
whose  criticisms!  suggestion^  and  insists  greatly  strengthened 
the  manuscript.  ^s* 


cepfs  are  elements  of  a  theory:  they  define  what  is 
to  be  observed.  Concepts  alone  do  not  make  up  a 
theory.  Only  when  they  are  integrated  into  a  log- 
ical scheme  does  a  theory  emerge.  The  family  field 
requires  development  of  theories. 

In  this  paper  Professors  Hil!  and  Hansen  identify 
five  conceptual  approaches  employed  today  in  the 
study  of  the  family.  These  conceptual  approaches 
are  borrowed  from  general  theories  of  human  be- 
havior. One  major  task  of  the  student  of  the  family 
is  to  test  the  usefulness  of  these  approaches  for  un- 
derstanding the  complexities  of  family  behavior. 
The  systemization  being  suggested  by  use  of  these 
frameworks  enables  the  student  to  study  and  analyze 
family  behavior  in  an  organized  and  logical  way. 
Family  behavior  is  patterned  and  consistent  and  pre- 
dictable under  given  conditions  rather  than  idio- 
syncratic and  inconsistent 

Marriage  and  the  family  as  an  arena  of  Investi- 
gation has  won  the  attention  of  hundreds  of 
scholars  in  recent  years.  Research  articles  in  the 
United  States  alone  now  number  more  than  two 
hundred  a  year,  and  the  research  findings  pro- 
duced annually  add  up  to  a  magnitude  sufficient 
to  baffle  the  research  librarian.  Yet  the  de- 
velopment of  family  theory  based  upon  these 
findings  Is  modest  indeed.  Even  in  the  critiques 
of  the  SeM  formulated  to  appraise  progress  In 
family  research  there  has  been  only  token  atten- 
tion to  issues  of  theory. 
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Why?  We  have  been  so  busy  researching,  piling 
finding  on  finding,  that  the  essential  task  of  in- 
ventorying has  been  badly  neglected.  We  have 
lagged  in  developing  a  technology  for  coping  with 
the  range  and  quantity  of  research  findings  which 
would  enable  us  to  sift  reliable  from  unreliable 
generalizations  and  note  the  extent  to  which 
findings  from  different  conceptual  approaches  can 
be  integrated  into  accretive  theory.  What  is 
needed  is  a  large  scale  inventory  which  engages 
in  codification  of  the  mass  of  family  research 
completed  to  date,  providing  us  with  an  orderly, 
compact,  and  systematic  arrangement  of  (1)  sub- 
stantive findings,  (2)  research  procedures  em- 
ployed, and  (3)  theoretical  propositions  derived 
from  these  findings. 

Such  an  inventory,  conceived  almost  a  decade 
ago,  is  now  in  progress  at  the  Minnesota  Family 
Study  Center.  Its  major  objectives  include: 

1.  The  identification  of  the  empirical  foci  which 
have  been  investigated  by  marriage  and  family 
researchers. 

2.  The  classification  and  summarization  of  the  re- 
search findings  among  these  foci. 

3.  The  identification  of  the  competing  frames  of 
reference  which  have  been  used  as  approaches 
by  marriage  and  family  researchers  and  the 
isolation  of  each  of  the  frameworks  that  is 
identified. 

4.  The  organization,  where  possible,  of  research 
findings  into  a  set  of  interrelated  hypotheses 
and  research  propositions.1 

In  pursuit  of  these  objectives,  research  articles 
have  been  systematically  utilizing  an  outline 
which  requires  the  abstractor  to  note  the  research 
methods  employed  and  to  classify  the  findings  by 
the  conceptual  framework  employed.  Objective 
three  (identification  of  conceptual  frameworks)  is 
crucial  to  the  entire  inventory,  even  to  the  seem- 
ii^gly  mechanical  classification  and  summarization 
of  research  findings.  To  an  even  greater  extent, 
objective  four  {accretion  of  propositions}  cannot 
intelligently  proceed  divorced  from  identification 
of  conceptual  frameworks. 

Conceptual  frameworks,  then,  are  the  keys  to 

*  A  research  proposition  is  defined  88  *"*  empirically  validated 
generalization  which  often  takes  one  of  these  forms:  (1)  a  des- 
criptive statement  ol  observed  conditions  (e.g.,  the  course  of 
family  adjustment  to  crises  follows  a  roller-coaster  pattern  of 
disorganizatiofi  —  recovery  attempts  —  readjustment);  (2)  an 
antecedent-consequent  statement  (e.g.,  if  the  family  has  had 
previous  success  in  meeting  crises  then  there  is  greater  prob- 
ability that  a  subsequent  crisis  will  be  successfully  met;  or  (3) 
a  statement  of  co-variance  (e.g.,  crisis  proneness  increases  as 
a  family's  socio-economic  position  declines). 


fruitful  codification;  the  step  that  raises  the  in- 
ventory beyond  simple  accumulation  toward  real 
significance.  In  previous  articles  seven  frame- 
works have  been  identified,  as  have  the  disciplines 
which  produced  them  and  the  major  researchers 
who  used  them.  Five  of  these  have  survived 
further  scrutiny  and  are  listed  in  Table  I.2 

If  conceptual  frameworks  are  the  source  of 
hope  for  our  inventory,  they  are  also  a  source  of 
danger;  the  frameworks  are  elusive  to  grasp,  and 
even  diligent  studies  have  been  hard  pressed  to 
understand  them. 

Such  confusion  requires  attention.  The  re- 
mainder of  this  article  attempts  to  specify  some 
dimensions  of  current  conceptual  frameworks. 
Specifically,  we  seek  perspective  which  will: 

1.  Be  valuable  in  classifying  and  accreting  propo- 
sitions in  the  inventory,  thus  working  toward 
the    development    of    middle-range    theories 
about  marriage  and  the  family; 

2.  Sensitize   research  workers   to   available   ap- 
proaches to  the  study  of  marriage  and  the 
family;  and 

3.  Aid  students  and  other  readers  in  understand- 
ing,  evaluating,    and   placing  in   perspective, 
researches   employing  approaches  which  are 
basically  different. 

WHAT  IS  A  CONCEPTUAL  FRAMEWORK? 

Though  we  can't  trace  every  influence  on  each 
concept  used  in  a  study,  we  can  take  one  step 
back  and  attempt  to  identify  the  conceptual  frame- 
work within  which  the  research  was  done. 

This  will  by  no  means  clarify  exactly  the 
meaning  and  underlying  assumptions  inherent 

*  The  person  acquainted  with  the  inventory  will  notice  a  number 
of  minor  changes  and  complete  omission  of  two  frameworks 
previously  included.  The  "household  economics-home  manage- 
ment approach"  was  dropped  because  of  its  apparent  failure  to 
generate  a  full-fledged  conceptual  framework.  Relying  on  a 
"balance  sheet"  presentation,  the  approach  does  not  seem  to 
have  risen  from  the  level  of  description,  and,  except  when  allied 
with  a  separate  theoretical  framework,  it  involves  no  impor- 
tant assumptions  about  the  real  world.  This  does  not  mean 
that  propositions  derived  in  this  area  will  be  neglected  in  the 
inventory;  they  will  be  treated  adequately  without  concern 
about  a  framework,  as  would  any  descriptive  propositions.  The 
"learning  theory-maturational  approach'*  was  dropped  more 
arbitrarily:  to  keep  the  inventory  within  working  boundaries,  it 
is  necessary  to  consider  only  approaches  which  can  deal  with 
the  family  as  a  whole  and/or  with  the  full  array  of  its  internal 
relationships.  The  promise  that  learning  theory  showed  a  decade 
ago  of  developing  such  a  framework  has  not  been  realized. 
The  •'psychological-habitat**  aspect  of  the  sxtuan'onal  approach 
was  dropped  for  the  same  reason.  Provocative  writing  about 
personality  in  a  family  context  abounds  in  the  literature,  utiliz- 
ing concepts  from  tibese  approaches  and  from  the  rich  store 
of  psychoanalytic  terms,  but  to  date  they  have  been  unable 
to  cope  with  the  family  conceptually. 
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Table  1 .    Approaches  to  the  Study  of  the  Family  Competing  for  Adherents  in  America 


Conceptual  Framework 


Developed  in  Discipline  of 


Exemplified  by 


1 .  The  interactional  approach 


Sociology  and  Social  Psychology 


R.  C.  Angell,  E.  W.  Burgess,  R.  Cavan, 
L.  S,  Cottrell,  T.  D.  Eliot,  R.  Hill,  M. 
Komarovsky,  E.  Koos,  E.  T.  Krueger, 
H.  Mowrer,  S.  Stryker,  W.  Waller, 
P.  Wailin 


2.  The  structure-function  approach          Sociology  and  Social  Anthropology 


K.  Davis,  W.  Goode,  C.  McGuire,  T. 
Parsons,  L.  Simmons,  L.  Warner,  and 
others 


3.  The  situationaf  approach 


Sociology 


W.    I.   Thomas,    L.    J.   Carr,    J.    H.    S. 
Bossard,  R.  Blood,  and  E.  Boulding 


4.  The  institutional  approach 


Sociology  and  Historical  Sociology          J.  Sirjamaki,  A.  Truxal 


5.  The  developmental  approach 


Sociology,  borrowing  from  Rural 
Sociology,  Child  Psychology,  and 
Human  Development 


Approximations  seen  in  research  of  R. 
Paris,  P.  Click,  M.  Sussman,  L.  Stott, 
and  writings  of  E.  M.  Duvall,  R.  Foster, 
R.  Hill,  and  L.  D.  Rockwood 


in  every  concept  within  the  framework.  But  it 
will  often  save  us  from  the  error  of  comparing 
propositions  whose  concepts  are  widely  different 
in  spite  of  common  terms. 

We  attempt,  then,  to  identify  the  conceptual 
environments  in  which  concepts  operate  and  the 
basic  assumptions  necessary  if  those  environ- 
ments are  to  be  considered  at  all  true  or  useful. 

But  the  term  "conceptual  framework1'  is  a  con- 
fusing one.  Some  sociologists  use  it  to  refer  to 
no  more  than  a  cluster  of  concepts  brought 
together  for  some  purpose,  without  concern  for 
peculiar  interrelationships  or  for  assumptions.  At 
the  other  extreme,  the  term  is  used  to  refer  to  full- 
fledged  theory,  including  a  set  of  interrelated  con- 
cepts, a  set  of  underlying  and  unifying  assump- 
tions, and  a  set  of  postulates. 

In  this  article  and  in  operations  of  the  inventory, 
"conceptual  framework"  refers  to  clusters  of 
interrelated  but  not  necessarily  interdefined  con- 
cepts generally  applicable  to  the  arena  of  mar- 
riage and  the  family.3  In  identifying  the  frame- 
works we  ignore  most  of  the  possible  levels  of 
abstraction  which  the  concepts  might  attain  and 
concern  ourselves  only  with  a  simple  dichotomy: 
only  those  concepts  which  Eire  abstract  and 

*  Clustering  of  concepts  is,  ideally,  dictated  by  the  intereelatiaa* 
of  fee  concepts  themsehnes.  In  **»  d$9(3issi0»  we  ttfwc  B0t 
been  able  to  go  beyoad  a  taxonomic  pieeeatatiott  of  the  fragae- 
work;  to  offer  more  wooid  be  to  presume  insights  apparently 
not  yet  gained  by  the  most  advanced  students  of  each  of  tiae 
fHBtew«*s.  Proposttas  TO,  iifeaUy,  aot  a  i«*t  of  t&e  few- 
wa*;  Weed,  fee  term  «#**«%  *l**fc8l»te"  fwBeafc*  ffe* 
frajaewark  shoold  be  relatively  substance  free  (Le.  abstract  and 
general,  a»  opposed  to  substance  kjow3|  and  8&P&&*  *> 
area  aot  rendered  Htfbfetl  by  8 


general  (substance  free)  are  included.  Substance- 
bound  (specific)  concepts  are  omitted.  Thus  we 
do  not  include  concepts  of  such  specificity  as 
"son"  or  "parent"  but  do  include  "position." 
Though  not  so  well  divorced  from  specific  objects 
or  events  as,  for  example,  "unit,"  "position"  is 
applicable  to  any  substance  area  conceivable  in 
marriage  and  family,  Similarly  "role"  is  a  general 
concept,  "father-role"  a  specific;  "status"  general, 
"divorced"  specific;  "significant  other"  general, 
"neighborhood  hero"  specific.  It  must  be  stressed 
we  use  this  dichotomy  only  to  simplify  presenta- 
tion; we  do  not  claim  there  is  any  kind  of  gap 
between  conceptual  frameworks  and  the  real 
world. 

The  task  of  winnowing  and  clustering  concepts 
has  been  by  no  means  an  easy  one.  Too,  the  re- 
quirement that  we  set  up  an  operationally  useful 
scheme  militates  against  perfection.  Thus  the 
interrelations  identified  are  somewhat  arbitrary 
and  imperfect;  the  identified  dimensions  and  as- 
sumptions less  than  pure. 

But  it  is  a  start;  there  have  been  fruits, 

FIVE  CONCEPTUAL  APPROACHES  TO 
FAMILY  STUDY 

Conceptual  frameworks  are  elusive  and  ab- 
stract; indeed,  some  students  have  found  them 
to  be  almost  ephemeral.  How,  then,  do  we 
identify  theis;  how  do  we  distinguish  one  from 


Our  procedure  has  been  one  of  identifying  the 
scope  and  focus  of  various  writers  who  deal  with 
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marriage  and  the  family  and  listing  their  most 
frequently  used  concepts.  After  reading  hundreds 
of  studies  it  has  been  possible  to  abstract  out  of 
the  mass  of  concepts  utilized  those  which  refer 
primarily  to  structure,  to  processes,  to  solidarity, 
to  development  over  time,  and  to  spatial  arrange- 
ments. The  five  approaches  we  describe  in  this 
paper  cope  with  these  dimensions  quite  dif- 
ferently. 

Our  mode  of  exposition  is  straightforward:  a 
simple  taxonomic  arrangement  of  those  relatively 
substance-free  concepts  which  seem  most  crucial 
and  necessary  to  the  particular  approaches.  This 
arrangement  permits  easy  comparison  and  dis- 
tinction from  one  framework  to  another. 

In  the  analyses  that  follow  we  include  the 
following  dimensions: 

1.  Organization  (Structural)  Concepts:  Units  stud- 
ied and  their  interrelationships. 

a.  Units  of  Study;  Type  and  number  of  units 
permitted  by  the  conceptual  development. 
Any  one  framework  will  have  one  or  more 
units  which  may  be  used;  each  will  have  a 
basic  unit  (the  unit  to  which  autonomous 
reality  is  ascribed). 

b.  Unit  Conjiguration:  Positions  and  interrela- 
tions of  units  in  the  study,  arranged  hier- 
archically and  "horizontally." 

c.  Unit   Interdependency:   Cohesion   concepts 
which  bind  together  the  units  of  the  struc- 
ture   (e.g.,    functions,    service,    normative 
demands). 

2.  Bridges:  Conditions  linking  structure  to  overt, 
observable  behavior  and  mechanisms  which  in- 
terpret the  structure  into  behavior. 

a.  Conditions:  Those  structural  and  environ- 
mental states  important  to  the  operational  or 
dynamic  qualities  of  the  structure. 

b.  Mechanisms:  Those  inferred,  usually  sub- 
unit  behaviors  necessary  to,  present  in,  or 
preceding  overt  behavior  or  change. 

It  is  readily  recognized  that  this  arrangement 
hardly  takes  advantage  of  all  the  clues  available 
for  identification  of  the  various  frameworks. 
Therefore,  in  our  analyses  we  add  these  identify- 
ing characteristics  of  conceptual  frameworks: 

1.  Overt    Behavior    which    can    be    sought    or 
analyzed  by  the  framework. 

a.  Transaction**]   Behavior:   Behavior   of   the 
family  or  sub-units  with  social  or  cultural 
elements  outside  the  family. 

b.  Interactional   Behavior:   Behavior   of  sub- 
family units  within  the  family  or  of  a  sub- 
family unit  with  the  family  as  a  whole. 

c.  Actional  Behavior:  Behavior  of  the  single 


unit  with  itself  or  another  object  or  unit  as 
referent. 

2.  Social  Space 

a.  Arena  of  Study:  That  particular  aspect  of 
the  social  and  cultural  whole  to  which  the 
framework  specifically  addresses  itself  and 
with    which    it    can    adequately    cope    in 
analysis. 

b.  Environment:  The  milieu  within  which  the 
arena  of  central  focus  is  studied. 

c.  Peripheral  Areas:  Those  areas  which  enter 
study    only    as    independent    variables    or 
which  are  considered  only  incidentally  in 
analysis. 

d.  Residual  Areas:  Those  areas  explicitly  neg- 
lected by  the  framework. 

3.  Social  Time:  The  span  of  processual  time  which 
can  be  coped  with  by  the  framework.  This  can 
vary  from  specific  acts  or  interacts  to  processes 
and  change  over  broad  sweeps  of  chronological 
time. 

4.  General  Characteristics  of  family  studies  using 
the  framework:  Those  recurrent  and  generally 
present  characteristics  (in  past  studies)  which 
are    assumed    specifically    in    family    study, 
whether  the  assumption  is  necessitated  (e.g., 
by  the  peculiar  conceptual  development)   or 
arbitrary. 

5.  Basic  Assumptions:  Those  suppositions  most 
basic  to  the  particular  framework  —  broad  and 
general,  but  sufficiently  specific  to  allow  com- 
parison. 

The  following  discussion  does  not  pretend  com- 
prehensiveness in  even  these  selected  dimensions 
of  conceptual  frameworks.  Particularly,  the  basic 
assumptions  and  general  characteristics  are  highly 
tentative  and  incomplete.  We  leave  more  inten- 
sive analysis  to  those  more  qualified  and  will 
welcome  their  elaborations  and  revisions  when 
they  are  offered. 

The  Interactional  Approach.  The  interactional 
approach,  first  developed  in  sociology  and  social 
psychology,  has  been  the  most  frequently  used  in 
the  past  twenty  years  in  American  family  sociol- 
ogy. The  approach  was  a  direct  outgrowth  of  the 
work  of  George  Herbert  Mead  and  the  University 
of  Chicago  group  of  symbolic  interactionists.  No- 
table among  these,  Ernest  W.  Burgess  first  sug- 
gested the  feasibility  of  viewing  the  family  as  an 
interacting  unity  in  1928.  Subsequent  studies  have 
gradually  refined  the  interactional  framework,  the 
most  basic  dimensions  of  which  are  presented  in 
Table  2. 

An  interactional  conception  of  the  family  takes 
these  lines:  The  family  is  a  unity  of  interacting 
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Table  2.     Properties  of  the  Interactional  Framework 


Social  Time:  Copes  with  time  as  stages  and  phases  of  process;  can  focus  on  short  episodes  of  interacts,  but  in  actual 
studies  times  is  often  frozen;  processes  treated  statically. 

Social  Space: 

1.  Area:  Focuses  on  the  family  of  interacting  persons. 

2.  Environment:  Strongly  symbolic.  Physical  elements  of  little  concern,  except  as  mediated  symbolically. 

3.  Peripheral:  Agencies  outside  the  family  used  as  independent  variables. 

4.  Residual:  Social  and  cultural  family  patterns,  institutions,  personality  system  (with  exception  of  self). 

Structure  (Illustrative  Basic  Concepts) 
Units  of  sfucfy 
Act 

Interact 
Person 
Dyad 
Triad 


Configurations 

Position  (status) 

Role  Sector 

Interpersonal  role  complex 
Concurrent  roles 
Sequential  roles 
Role  continuity 

Interpersonal  role  complex 
Complementary  roles 
Supplementary  roles 
Antagonistic  roles 


Cohesion 

Role  (as  norm  or  expectation] 
Expectations 
Attribute  expectations 
Behavior  expectations 
Norms 


Bridges  (Illustrative  Basic  Concepts] 

Concf/ffOfis 
Reference  groups 

Generalized  others 

Significant  others 
Self  (social  self) 
Personality 

Motivation 

Values 

Needs 

Emotions 


Mechanisms 

Definition  of  the  situation  (social  definition) 
Thought 
Memory 
Fantasy 
Inhibition 
Role-taking 

Reflexive  role-taking 

Empathy 
Identification 
Role  conflict  tension 
Role-playing 
Playing  at  a  role 


Overt  Behavior: 

1 .  Transactional:  Of  only  peripheral  interest.  Rarely  treated,  and  then  as  discrete  transactive  event. 

2.  Interactional:  Highly  developed,  primarily  treated  in  terms  of  events  and  specific  interacts. 

3.  Actionaf :  Rarely  treated,  though  conceptual  development  would  allow  treatment. 


persons,  each  occupying  a  position(s)  within  the 
family  to  which  a  number  of  roles  are  assigned, 
i.e.t  the  individual  perceives  norms  or  role  ex- 
pectations held  individually  or  collectively  by 
other  family  members  for  his  attributes  and  be- 
havior. In  a  given  situation,  an  individual  defines 
these  role  expectations  primarily  in  view  of  their 
source  (reference  group)  and  of  his  own  self- 
conception.  Then  he  role-plays.  Most  immedi- 
ately the  family  is  studied  through  analysis  of 
overt  interacts  (interaction  of  role-playing  family 
members)  cast  in  this  structure. 

Characteristically,  past  studies  bave  considered 
the  family  a  comparatively  closed  unity  wbich  faas 


little  relation  to  outside  agencies.  Thus  the  hun- 
dreds of  studies  it  has  stimulated  have  focused  on 
the  internal  aspects  of  the  family  but  neglected 
consideration  of  the  family  as  an  entity  in  relation 
to  the  community  or  collateral  associations. 

Substantively,  in  addition  to  role  analysis,  the 
framework  has  focused  on  such  problems  as 
status  and  inter-status  relations,  which  become 
the  basis  for  authority  patterns  and  initiative  tak- 
ing; processes  of  communication,  conflict,  prob- 
lem solving,  decision-making,  and  stress  reaction; 
and  other  aspects  of  family  interaction  and  inter- 
active processes  from  dating  to  divorce.  Neces- 
sarily, propositions  Bowing  from  the  use  of  this 
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framework  have  been  limited  to  statements  about 
individual  families  or  specified  groups  of  families; 
institutional  or  cultural  patterns  of  family  life 
have  been  quite  foreign  to  this  framework. 

The  Structure-Function  Approach.  The  struc- 
ture-function approach,  which  views  the  family 
as  a  social  system,  has  its  roots  in  anthropology 
and  sociology  and  is  rapidly  winning  adherents  in 
the  United  States  and  Europe.  Elaborated  in  the 
United  States  in  more  recent  years  by  Talcott 
Parsons,  Kingsley  Davis,  Robert  Merton,  George 
Romans,  Marion  Levy,  and  others,  it  has  been  ap- 
plied to  the  family  profitably  at  several  levels 
from  broad  macroanalysis  to  intensive  micro- 
analysis.  In  family  study,  it  is  convenient  to  con- 
sider microfunctionalism  as  concerned  with  the 
specific  behavior  of  individual  families;  marco- 
functionalism  as  concerned  with  the  family  as  an 
abstraction  useful  in  institutional  analysis.  This 
distinction  will  be  noticed  in  Table  3. 

The  functionalist  might  conceive  of  the  family 
as  one  of  many  components  of  the  complete  social 
system  (society)  and  as  best  studied  for  the  func- 
tions it  performs  in  society.  Internally,  the  family 
itself  is  composed  of  individuals  who  are  best 
studied  through  their  status-role  bundles  and  who 
are  significant  for  their  functions  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  family  system  and,  ultimately,  of  the 
social  system.  Individuals  contribute  to  the  bound- 
ary maintenance  of  the  system  either  by  acting 
in  response  to  demands  of  their  structure  or  by 
acting  under  the  constraint  of  the  structure. 

The  family  structure  includes  the  expectations 
of  other  members  and  is  oriented  toward  bound- 
ary maintenance  of  the  system.  (Thus,  status  roles 
are  best  perceived  as  inseparable.)  Subjective  dis- 
positions* reference  groups,  and  definitions  of  the 
situation,  as  well  as  the  more  structural  mecha- 
nism of  boundary  maintenance,  mediate  this  struc- 
ture into  overt  behavior  or  "function  as  conse- 
quences" of  structure  and  mechanism.4  Behavior, 
then,  is  studied  in  the  context  of  its  contribution 
to  this  maintenance  of  the  structure,  Thus  the 
researcher's  goal  can  be  either  the  understanding 
of  the  system  by  studying  its  components,  or  the 
understanding  of  the  component  by  studying  its 
relation  to  the  system. 

The  term  "function"  is  unfortunately  an  ambig- 
uous one  and  will  be  found  in  almost  any  study 
done  in  any  framework.  Functionalists  usually 
use  the  term  to  refer  to  [I]  the  part  played  by  a 
particular  unit  in  the  maintenance  of  the  system, 

*  Robert  K.  Merton,  Social  Theory  and  Social  Structure,  Giencoe, 
Illinois:  Free  Press,  1957,  pp.  20-25. 


or  (2)  to  the  interrelationship  of  the  parts  which 
compose  the  system,  or  [3]  (most  often]  to  both. 
It  does  not,  Merton  points  out,  refer  to  a  mathe- 
matical relation,  to  subjective  dispositions  (aims, 
motives,  purposes),  or  to  a  number  of  other  more 
common  definitions. 

The  scope  of  the  functional  approach  to  the 
family  is  broad.  Romans  indicates  the  framework 
posits  both  an  internal  system  for  regulating  rela- 
tions within  the  family  and  an  external  system  for 
dealing  with  the  transactions  between  the  family 
and  nonfamily  agencies  and  events.  The  frame- 
work thus  encompasses  the  interplay  between 
(1)  the  family  and  collateral  systems  like  the 
school,  the  occupational  world,  and  the  market 
place,  and  (2]  the  transactions  between  the  family 
and  the  smaller  subgroups  of  the  husband-wife 
dyad,  the  sibling  cliques,  and  the  individual  per- 
sonality systems  of  family  members. 

Characteristically,  studies  employing  this  ap- 
proach view  the  family  as  open  to  outside  influ- 
ences and  transactions,  and  at  the  same  time  as  a 
system  which  tends  to  maintain  its  boundaries. 
The  individual  family  member  is  viewed  more  as 
a  reactive  bundle  of  statuses  and  roles  than  as  an 
active,  action-initiating  person;  similarly,  the  fam- 
ily is  viewed  more  as  a  passively  adapting  element 
of  the  system  than  as  an  agent  of  change.  In  short, 
this  framework  to  date  has  tended  to  emphasize 
the  statics  of  structure  and  to  neglect  change  and 
dynamics.  Whether  this  will  remain  the  case  is  to 
be  seen. 

The  approach  is  extremely  versatile  and,  as  is 
seen  in  the  chart,  not  only  stimulates  development 
of  concepts  but  also  readily  adapts  concepts  from 
other  areas*  It  is  important,  then,  to  take  careful 
note  of  definitions  when  behavioral  concepts  such 
as  "role,"  "definition  of  the  situation,*'  "reference 
groups,*'  and  institutional-type  concepts  such  as 
"family  types,"  "stratification,"  "institution"  ap- 
pear in  a  study.  Such  key  concepts  really  offer 
no  key  if  divorced  from  precise  definitions  (which 
unfortunately  are  rarely  offered)  or  from  the 
cluster  of  other  concepts  employed  in  the  report. 

The  Situationol  Approach.  The  situational  ap- 
proach has  had  provocative  but  limited  use  in 
America,  Developed  from  basic  theoretical  work 
by  W.  I.  Thomas  and  Lowell  Carr,  it  has  been  ap- 
plied and  refined  as  an  approach  for  family  re- 
search fay  Bossard  and  his  students  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania. 

The  psychological  habitat-ecological  approach 
of  psychology  developed  independently  by  Barker 
and  Wright  of  Kansas  is  closely  similar  to  the 
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Table  3.    Properties  of  the  Structure-Function  Framework 


Social  Time:  Copes  well  with  recurrent  social  act,  interact  and  transact,  is  somewhat  vague  for  specific  acts,  interacts, 
and  transacts,  although  some  work  has  been  done  in  this  area  (Bales  and  Strodbeck).  Deals  poorly  with 
social  change  and  process. 

Social  Space: 

1.  Area:  Copes  with  (1)  the  interaction  of  the  individual  family  member  with  other  individuals  and  subsystems  in  the 
family  and  with  the  full  family  system;  (2)  the  interplay  of  subsystems  with  other  subsystems  and  with  the  full 
family  system;  and  (3)  the  transactions  of  the  family  with  outside  agencies  and  other  systems  in  society,  and  with 
society  (the  social  system)  itself. 

2.  Environment:  In  family  study,  the  social  system  is  environmental;  cultural  elements  are  mediated  through  it. 

3.  Peripheral:  Cultural  system,  personality  system. 

4.  Residual;  No  residual  areas  apparent  in  theory.  , 

Structure  (Illustrative) 

Units  of  Study 
Status-role  bundle  (basic  to  micro- 

functionalism) 
Individual  (in  position) 
Groups  (dyads,  triads,  etc.) 
Family  (as  social  system  —  basic  to 

macrofunctionalism) 


Configuration 
Social  structure 
Group  structure 
Sub-structures 
External  system 
Internal  system 
Pattern  variable 

Rofe 

Role  patterns 

Role  set 

Status 

Status  set 

Structure  differentiation 
Role  differentiation 


Cohesion 
Function 

Dysfunction 

Latent  function 

Latent  dysfunction 
Functional  prerequisites,  needs, 

requirements 
Functional  equivalents 
Functional  alternatives 
Functional  substitutes 
Functional  autonomy 
Social  norms 

Expectations 
Interpersonal  relations 
Interpenetration 
Reciprocal  habits 


Bridges  (Illustrative) 


Conditions 
Solidarity 
Sanction  types 
Personality 
Subjective  dispositions 

Motives 

Need-disposition 

Purposes 

Values 

Sentiment 
Reference  groups 
Equilibrium 
Disequilibrium 


Aiechan/sms 
Boundary  maintenance 
Integration 
System  input 
System  output 
Definition  of  the  situation 


Overt  Behavior 

1,  Transactional:  Strong  theoretical  development.   Permits  analysis  of  transaction  of  family  members  with  other  agen- 
cies and  of  family  in  social  system.  Macroanalysis  of  process  is  treated  statically.    Does  not  cope  witfi  change. 

2,  Interactional:  Strong  development,  especially  in  analysis  of  structural  arrangements. 

3,  Actionah  Some  development,  but  generally  neglected. 


situations!  approach  of  sociology.  Differences  in 
terms  impose  limitations  on  interchange  between 
these  approaches,  but  these  differences  seem  to 
be  mostly  in  labeling  rather  than  in  meanings:  lack 
of  intercourse  appeals  due  more  ip  indifference 


incompatibility.  A  more  important  distinc- 
tion between  the  two  is  in  their  focus:  situatioaal 
analysis  studies  the  situation  itself,  or  the  individ^ 
uaFs  overt  behavior  in  response  to  the  situation 
Complementarity,  psychological  habitat  analysis 
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Table  4.     Properties  of  the  Situational  Framework 


Social  Time:  To  capture  the  situation,  time  is  frozen  like  still  photographs.  With  observation  techniques,  short  span  of 
interaction  is  recordable.  For  longer  periods  (using  interview  techniques),  time  is  inexplicit,  vague,  no 
specified  time  units  developed. 

Social  Space: 

1.  Area:  The  immediate  situation  (milieu)  of  an  individual  or  group.  f 

2.  Environment:  The  entire  situational  ffeW  (of  which  an  individual's  immediate  situation  is  only  a  part)  including 
persons,  cultural  elements,  and  physical  elements. 

3.  Peripheral:  Any  nonfamilial  part  of  the  situational  field  may  be  treated  peripherally. 

4.  Residual:  Institutional  interaction,  personality  systems. ._ _ 

Structure  (Illustrative) 

Units  of  Study 
Family  situation  (basic) 
Life  situation 
Family  interaction 
Family  institution 

(cultural  design) 
Group 
Structural  element 

(polar  point) 


Configuration 

Structural  forms 
Family  patterns 
Family  system 
Family  relationships 
Structural  relationships 

Location 

Position 

Role 
Status  (hierarchy) 


Cohesion 

Interactive  processes 
Functions 
Purposes 
Culture  content 
Environmental  norms 


Bridges  (Illustrative) 


Conditions 
Family  adaptability 

Adjustment  potential 

Needs,  drives 

Motivation,  expectation 

Values 
Background  patterns 

Primary  groups 

Casual  groups 

Purpose  organizations 
Events 
Occurrences 
Social  changes 
Problem  situations 
Personality  (as  social  reflection) 


Mechanisms 
Gestalt  awareness 
Definition  of  the  situation 
Role  assumptions 
Situational  adjustment 
Social  dynamics 

Behavior  cycle 

Opposing  cycles 
Cycle  intersection  (collision) 


Overt  Behavior 

1.  Transacttonal:  Some  development  possible.    Focal  point  of  situation  may  be  outside  family,  permitting  analyses 
of  family  unit  in  relation  to  outside  agent  or  event. 

2.  Interactional:  Strong  development.   Focal  point  of  situation  usually  considered  within  famliy,  permitting  analyses 
of  family  interaction,,  family  adjustment  to  the  individual,  or  situatfonal  (family)  adjustment  of  the  individual. 

3.  Actionol:  Little  development  (developed,  however,  in  psychological-habitat  analyses). 


centers  attention  on  thte  individual's  psychological 
milieu,  emphasizing  the  uniqueness  of  each  indi- 
vidual's habitat  and  perception  of  appropriate 
behavior.5 

With  some  interrelating,  we  might  hope  the  psy- 
chological approach  would  offer  the  situational 

*  Aa  was  noted,  the  psychological  habitat  is  not  included  in  the 
frameworks,,  not  because  it  fails  to  yield  information  pertinent 
to  family  study,  but  because  it  does  not  cope  with  the  family 
as  an  entity  or  with  its  possible  subgroupings. 


increased  precision  in  the  concept  category, 
"bridges."  At  this  time,  however,  only  illustrative 
concepts  directly  applied  in  the  sociological  situ- 
ational approach  are  included  in  Table  4. 

Situationists  would  agree  with  interactionists 
that  the  family  is  a  unity  of  interacting  persons 
who  experience  relatively  continuing  relation- 
ships. But  rather  than  emphasizing  interaction, 
situationists  turn  to  the  study  of  the  family  as  a 
social  situation  for  behavior.  "Social  situation'* 
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is  defined  as:  ". . .  (a)  a  number  of  stimuli,  external 
to  the  organism,  but  acting  upon  it;  (b)  organized 
and  operating  as  a  unit;  and,  (c)  with  a  special 
relatedness  to  each  other  as  stimuli  of  the  specific 
organisms  involved."6 

The  family,  then,  is  seen  as  a  unit  of  stimuli  act- 
ing toward  a  focal  point  (e.g.,  child).  But  the 
framework  allows  not  only  for  analyses  of  the 
behavior  of  that  focal  point  in  the  family  situa- 
tion; Bossard  strongly  urges  study  of  the  situation 
itself  (as  he  has  done  in  his  study  of  family  ritu- 
als). In  either  case  it  is  assumed  that:  "All  behav- 
ior is  purposive  in  relation  to  the  situation  which 
calls  it  forth.  It  is  a  solution  to  the  problem  or 
'crisis'  which  the  situation  presents,  an  answer  to 
or  definition  of  the  situation,  made  by  the  individ- 
ual on  the  basis  of  other  situations  and  previous 
experience.*'7  This  does  not,  of  course,  imply  that 
all  behavior  is  rational;  it  is  only  purposive  in  that 
it  is  an  attempt  to  resolve  a  problem  posed  by  the 
situation. 

Characteristically,  the  family  is  considered  rela- 
tively open  to  outside  influence.  Though  it  may 
be  a  unit  of  stimuli  for  the  family  member,  it  is 
not  the  only  source  of  stimuli.  Nonetheless,  the 
work  done  in  this  area  to  date  has  centered  within 
the  family:  focal  points  range  from  individual 
child  development  in  a  family  situation,  through 
family  table-talk,  to  family  rituals  and  space  utili- 
zation policies. 

The  Institutional  Approach.  Institutional  study, 
one  of  the  first  developed  sociological  approaches 
to  marriage  and  the  family,  from  its  beginnings 
was  strongly  allied  with  historical  analysis. 

Early  institutional  study,  however,  viewed  insti- 
tutions as  an  aspect  of  a  society  as  an  organismic 
whole,  a  system  supported  and  maintained  by  its 
component  parts.  Such  an  approach  is  more 
closely  compatible  with  the  structure-function 
framework  (which,  it  will  be  remembered,  can  and 
does  regard  the  social  institution  as  a  functioning 
part  of  the  social  system)  than  it  is  with  the  insti- 
tutional framework  to  be  described  below.  The 
few  remaining  advocates  of  the  early,  organismic- 
type  approach,  represented  by  C.  C.  Zimmerman, 
are  thus  residual  to  the  institutional  framework  of 
our  inventory  in  spite  of  their  persistent  emphasis 
on  institutional  study. 

Institutions  may  also  be  studied  as  cultural  pat- 
terns (modes  of  life  available  or  permitted  within 

•James  H.  S.  Bossard  and  Eleanor  Stoker  BoH,  Family  Situa- 
tions, Philadelphia:  University  of  Pennsylvania  Press,  1943,  p.  37, 
'James  H,  S.  Bossard,  Parent  and  Child,  Philadelphia:  Unt- 
versity  of  Pennsylvania  Piess^  1966,  p.  23. 


a  culture)  and  as  social  patterns  of  recurrent  overt 
behavior  or  structure.  Modern  institutionalists 
(who  may  he  termed  '  'institutional  nominalists"] 
may  emphasize  either  of  these,  though  both  are 
necessarily  studied  as  aspects  of  the  same  thing. 

Because  of  the  continued  connection  with  his- 
torical analyses,  a  highly  developed  conceptual 
framework  is  not  employed,  and  often  studies 
take  an  almost  pure  descriptive  stance.  Penetrat- 
ing analyses  are  possible,  however,  with  the 
concepts  developed,  as  illustrated  in  Table  5. 

Contrary  to  the  advocates  of  the  organismic 
approach,  institutional  nominalists  emphasize  the 
family  as  a  social  unit  in  which  individual  and 
cultural  values  are  of  central  concern,  Sirjamaki's 
definition  of  institution  is  illuminating: 

The  term  "institution"  is  used  in  a  nominalist 
sense  to  mean  a  group  of  persons  organized  ac- 
cording to  cultural  principles  to  carry  on  activities 
which  fulfill  certain  of  their  basic  individual  and 
social  needs  as  human  beings  .  .  .  the  functions  of 
an  institution  are  defined  as  the  satisfaction  of 
these  wants.  .  .  ,8 

This  emphasizes  institutional  members  as  active 
elements  in  a  society;  but  continuity  is  assured, 
for  the  individual's  values  and  learned  needs  are 
transmitted  from  generation  to  generation  within 
the  individual  family  systems  which  make  up  the 
institution  and  from  the  more  general  cultural 
milieu  in  which  the  family  exists.  The  cultural 
milieu  is  expressed  in  the  family  as  a  complex  of 
cultural  values  (culture  complex)  or,  again  in 
Sirjamaki's  terms,  in  cultural  configurations: 

Configurations  are  the  moral  principles,  or  work- 
ing rules,  which  rise  at  the  level  of  the  culture  to 
rationalize  the  activities  of  an  institution  and  to 
motivate  or  instruct  its  members.  They  derive 
their  name  from  the  fact  that  they  organize  or 
configurate  behavior  into  specific  overt  patterns 
of  activity.9 

With  this  nominalist  definition,  it  is  almost  nec- 
essary to  assert  that  there  is  not  just  one  but  many 
family  institutions  within  any  one  society;  none- 
theless basic  shared  values  and  behaviors  will 
allow  abstraction  of  a  basic  family  institution, 
which  for  convenience  may  be  called  the 
family. 

Characteristically,  even  today  the  institutional 
approach  is  closely  allied  with  historical,  cross- 
cultural,  and  descriptive  works.  Of  the  frame- 
works herein  described  it  remains  the  most  closely 


8  John  Sirjamaki,  Tie  American  Family  lit  the 

tury,  Cambridge,  Mass.;  Harvard  University  Press,  IflGS,  pi  &. 

•Ibid, 
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Table  5.     Properties  of  the  Institutional  Framework 


Social  Time:  Deals  best  with  social  change  and  family  development  over  long  spans  of  time.    Can  cope  with  broad 
sweeps  of  time,  such  as  epochs,  eras,  centuries,  and  with  evolutionary  movements.     Does  not  deal  with 

individual  acts,  interacts,  or  transacts. ^ 

Social  Space: 

1 .  Area:  Deals  best  with  transactions  of  the  family  institution  with  other  social  or  cultural  structures.    Individual  fami- 
lies with  living  members  rendered  residual. 

2.  Environment:  The  social  cultural  milieu. 

3.  Peripheral:  Cultural  components,  often  those  producing  change. 

4.  Residual:  The  individual  personality  system,  individual  families  as  functioning  groups.      

Structure  (Illustrative) 

Units  of  Study 
Institution  (basic) 
Institutional  elements 
Cultural  traits 
Institutional  traits 


Configuration 

Institution  structure 
Social  structure 
Status  (generalized) 
Role  [generalized) 

Institution  types 
Institution  forms 
Institution  patterns 
Institutional  practices 

Cultural  forms 

Cultural  practices 
Cultural  patterns 

Social  class 

Power  structure 


Interdependence 

Institutional 

Value  system 

Norms 

Charter 

Cultural  configuration 
Societal  regulations  (e.g.,  law,  ethics) 
Institutional  roles 
Social  functions  (service  to  persons) 


Bridges  (Illustrative) 


Conditions 


Biological  conditions 
Biological  limitations 
Environmental  conditions 
Environmental  limitations 
Social  conditions 
Social  limitations 
Culture  lag 
Social  problems 
Conflict 
Social  change 


Mechanisms 
Institutional  adjustment 
Social  process 
Life  process 

Evolution 

Development 
Culture  transmission 
Stratification 
Differentiation 
Acculturation 
Assimilation 
Stabilization 


Overt  Behavior 

1.  Transacttonal:  Well  able  to  cope  with  transactional  behavior  of  family  with  other  cultural  elements,  and  of  family 
positions  (generalized)  with  other  cultural  elements.   (Specrfic  events  and  elements  are  residual.) 

2.  Interactional:  Copes  only  in  highly  generalized  fashion  with  interaction  as  a  process  (as  Jn  changing  family  status 
and  roles). 

3.  ActJonol:  Cannot  cope  with  action  or  with  covert  or  idiosyncratic  behavior. 


rooted  in  substantive  analysis.  Hie  family  institu- 
tion is  often,  though  not  necessarily,  described  as 
the  most  important  of  institutions,  IE  spite  of  a 
loss  of  f uactions  in  contemporary  society. 

It  is  difficult  to  tell  whether  the  number  of 
works  in  this  framework  are  increasing;  it  is  ob- 
vious that  few  have  been  accomplished.  It  does 
seem  clear,  however,  that  there  is  a  need  for  an 
institutional  approach  which  does  not  involve 


commitment  to  the  organismic  analogy;  whether 
the  need  is  for  this  particular  approach  or  another 
(for  example,  the  more  generally  popular  and 
better  developed  "actional"  approach  applied  by 
Riesman,  Weber,  Mills,  and  Martindale  to  other 
sociological  areas)  remains  to  be  seen.  It  is  also 
apparent  and  understandable  that  organismic 
institutional  analyses  are  increasingly  rare  outside 
the  functional  framework. 
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The  Developmental  Approach.  The  develop- 
mental approach  is  not  at  this  moment  a  precisely 
unique  framework  but  is  really  an  attempt  to 
transcend  the  boundaries  of  several  approaches 
through  incorporation  of  their  compatible  sections 
into  one  unified  scheme.  From  rural  sociologists 
it  borrowed  the  concept  of  stages  of  the  family 
life  cycle.  From  child  psychologists  and  human 
development  specialists  came  the  concepts  of  de- 
velopmental needs  and  tasks.  From  the  sociolo- 
gists engaged  in  work  in  the  professions  it  incorpo- 
rated the  concept  of  the  family  as  a  convergence 
of  intercontingent  careers.  From  the  structure- 
function  and  interactional  approaches  were  bor- 
rowed the  concepts  of  age  and  sex  roles,  plurality 
patterns,  functional  prerequisites,  and  the  many 
concepts  associated  with  the  family  as  a  system 
of  interacting  actors. 

It  has  been  shown,  however,  that  as  the  frame- 
work is  presently  developing,  an  individual  set  of 
basic  assumptions  is  emerging,  but  that  these  are 
as  yet  closely  similar  to  those  of  the  interactional 
school.  Table  6  indicates  other  characteristics  of 
the  developing  framework.  The  array  of  basic 
concepts  is  not  as  extensive  as  in  the  preceding 
frameworks,  for  the  framework  has  not  yet 


reached  full  term.  It  is  too  soon  to  say  whether 
the  developmental  approach  will  turn  out  to  be  a 
variant  or  an  extension  of  interactional  analysis 
rather  than  a  unique  approach  in  its  own  right. 

As  does  the  interactional  approach,  family  de- 
velopment views  the  family  as  an  arena  of  inter- 
acting personalities,  intricately  organized  inter- 
nally into  paired  positions  (e.g,,  husband-father, 
son-brother].  Norms  prescribing  the  appropriate 
role  behavior  for  each  of  these  positions  specify 
how  reciprocal  relations  are  to  be  maintained 
as  well  as  how  role  behaviors  may  change  with 
changing  ages  of  the  occupants  of  these  positions. 
This  intimate  small  group  has  a  predictable  natu- 
ral history  designated  by  stages,  beginning  with 
the  simple  husband-wife  pair  and  becoming  more 
and  more  complex  with  each  additional  position 
that  is  activated,  then  becoming  less  complex  as 
members  are  launched  into  jobs  and  marriage  and 
the  group  contracts  to  the  husband-wife  pair  once 
again.  As  the  age  and  member  composition  of 
the  family  change,  so  does  the  quality  and  type 
of  interaction. 

In  the  interaction  arena,  each  personality  strives 
to  obtain  the  satisfaction  of  his  basic  desires.  As 
a  result,  at  some  stages  of  development  parents 


Table  6.     Properties  of  the  Developmental  Approach 


Social  Time:  Copes  well  with  action  and  interaction,  as  well  as  with  change  and  process  over  time.  The  time  span  is 
the  life  cycle  of  the  nuclear  family,  the  basic  time  units  are  stages  demarcated  by  spurts  of  growth  and 
development.  ______ _^___ - 

Social  Space: 

1 .  Area:  Emphasizes  changing  internal  structure  and  development  of  family.   May  cope  with  family  systems  and  col- 
lateral systems  and  with  the  personality  system  of  members. 

2.  Environment:  Cultural  imperatives  and  demands. 

3.  Peripheral:  Agencies  outside  the  family;  members'  outside  activities,  physical  elements. 

4.  Residual:  Not  determinable.    Potentially  can  cope  with  full  array  of  social  and  cultural  elements  with  which  the 
family  has  contact,  including  the  social  system  (in  structure-function  terms). 

Structure: 

1 .  Units  of  study:  Family  group  (basic);  interacting  individuals,  individual. 

2.  Configuration:  Basically  life  cycle  and  stages,  family  tempos  and  rhythms. 

3.  Cohesion:  Basically  developmental  tasks  {interrelating  stages  with  one  another)  and  roles  and  functions  (inter- 
relating individuals  within  stages). __ _. 

Bridges: 

1 .  Conditions:  Basically  teachable  moment  (physical  maturation,  cultural  prerequisites,  communication)  and  psycho- 
logical elements  such  as  perception,  identity  formation,  and  motivation. 

2.  Mechanisms:  Little  development  apparent.   Cam  probably  borrow  heavily  from  interactional  and  microfunctional 

approaches. — — — — • — —" —" 

Overt  Behavior: 

1    Transactionah  Treatment  of  transactlonal  behavior  only  now  beginning;  onty  limited  development  shown. 

2.  Interactional:  Strong  development  likely.   Can  cope  with  individual  interacts  as  well  as  process  within  a  stage; 
stages  and  development  allow  treatment  of  long-range  changes  and  process  over  time. 

3.  Actional:  Uttie  added  development  to  date  but  leans  on  psychology  of  child  devebpment  for  identification  of 
stages  of  individual  growth  and  development — 
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and  children  are  good  company,  at  other  stages 
their  diverse  developmental  strivings  are  strik- 
ingly incompatible. 

Using  these  concepts,  a  number  of  well-defined 
stages  of  the  family  life  cycle  can  be  identified, 
each  with  its  own  peculiar  sources  of  conflict  and 
solidarity.  Each  of  these  stages  can  be  seen  along 
three  dimensions  of  increasing  complexity:  (1)  the 
changing  developmental  tasks  and  role  expecta- 
tions of  the  children;  (2)  the  changing  develop- 
mental tasks  and  role  expectations  of  the  parents 
in  their  capacities  as  providers,  homemakers, 
spouses,  and  persons;  and  (3)  the  family  develop- 
mental tasks  of  the  family  as  a  family,  which  flow 
from  the  cultural  imperatives  -at  various  stages  of 
growth  and  from  the  personal  developmental  re- 
quirements of  children  and  parents. 

The  approach  furnishes  an  opportunity  for  the 
accretion  of  generalizations  about  the  internal 
development  of  families  from  their  formation  in 
the  engagement  and  wedding  to  their  dissolution 
in  divorce  or  death.  In  spite  of  increasing  interest 
in  the  approach,  however,  the  framework  implies 
use  of  the  longitudinal  method  of  research,  which, 
because  of  its  expense  and  slow  yield,  has  seen 
limited  use  in  family  research  to  date. 

BASIC  ASSUMPTIONS  OF  THE 
FIVE  FRAMEWORKS 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  elements  in  differ- 
entiating one  framework  from  another  are  the 
underlying  assumptions  which  each  makes  about 
the  nature  of  man,  the  family*  and  society.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  last  persons  to  identify  their  assump- 
tions are  usually  the  advocates  of  a  particular 
approach  to  a  given  problem  area.  Moreover,  it  is 
difficult  to  disentangle  basic  underlying  assump- 
tions from  the  unifying  assumptions  which  tie 
together  the  concepts  within  a  framework.  The 
importance  of  the  latter  should  be  recognized,  for 
they  also  introduce  differences  into  the  proposi- 
tions in  completed  studies.  But  such  unifying 
assumptions  can  be  dropped  or  modified10  within 
the  conceptual  framework  without  reducing  great- 
ly the  differences  between  the  framework's  gen- 
eral orientation  to  man,  family,  and  society. 

In  this  .concluding  section  we  limit  our  task  to 
specifying  the  differentiating  basic  assumptions, 
recognizing  that  hard  work  by  those  most  deeply 
immersed  in  this  type  of  analysis  has  yielded  to 
date  orily  a  few  suppositions  thought  basic. 

59  An,  example  of  this  may  be  seen  in  Merlon's  now  generally 
accepted  criticism  of  ti*e  functionalists'  postulate  of  functional 
IndispensabiUty.  See  Merton,  op.  tit,,  pp.  32-36. 


Interactional 

1.  Social  conduct  is  most  immediately  a  function 
of  the  social  milieu. 

2.  A  human  is  an  independent  actor  as  well  as  a 
reactor  to  his  situation, 

3.  The  basic  autonomous  unit  is  the  acting  indi- 
vidual in  a  social  setting.    (Emergence  is  not 
an  issue.) 

Structure-Function 

1.  Social  conduct  is  best  analyzed  for  its  contri- 
bution to  the  maintenance  of  the  social  system, 
or  for  its  nature  under  the  structures  of  the 
system. 

2.  A  social  human  is  basically  a  reacting  part  of 
the  social  system;  self-elicited  (independent) 
action  is  rare  and  asocial. 

3.  The  basic  autonomous  unit  is  the  social  system, 
which  is  composed  of  interdependent  subsys- 
tems (e.g.,  institutions,  family  systems,  etc.). 

4.  It  is  possible  to  profitably  study  any  sub-units 
of  the  basic  system. 

5.  The  social  system  tends  to  homeostasis. 

Situationol 

1.  Social  conduct  is  a  function  of  the  situation 
(social,  cultural,  physical  milieu). 

2.  Behavior  is  purposive  (i.e.,  problem  solving, 
though  not  completely  rational)  in  relation  to 
the  situation  which  elicits  it. 

3.  The  basic  autonomous  unit  is  the  individual 
in  a  situation. 

4.  Situations  and  human  groupings,  as  unities  of 
organization,    have    emergent    realities     (i.e., 
have  a  reality  beyond  that  of  its  component 
parts). 

Institutional 

1.  Social  components  (e.g.,  conduct  and  change) 
are  best  analyzed  for  their  service  to  the  insti- 
tution member  (generalized,  non-specific  mem- 
ber of  social  institution);  institutions  are  gen- 
erally responses  to  human  needs  and  values 
(cultural  norms). 

2.  Institutions  are  active  as  well  as  reactive  to 
other  social,  material,  and  cultural  components; 
institution  members  are  active  as  well  as  re- 
active. 

3.  The  basic  autonomous  unit  is  the  institution. 

4.  There  is  emergence  .in  social  groupings;  this 
emergence  goes  at  least  to  the  level  of  institu- 
tions. Culture  and  society  are  most  often  held 
to  be  only  configurations  of  elements. 

>. 
Developmental 

1.  Human  conduct  is  best  seen  as  a  function  of 
the  preceding  as  well  as. the  current  social  mi- 
lieu and  individual  conditions. 

2.  Human  conduct  cannot  be  adequately  under- 
stood apart  from  human  development. 
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3.  The  human  is  an  actor  as  well  as  a  reactor. 

4.  Individual    and    group    development    is    best 
seen    as    dependent   upon   stimulation   by   a 
social  milieu  as  well  as  on  inherent  (developed) 
capacities. 

5.  The  individual  in  a  social  setting  is  the  basic 
autonomous    unit.     (Issue    of    emergence    is 
skirted.) 

SUMMARY  AND  IMPLICATIONS 
FOR   FURTHER  WORK 

As  a  necessary  step  in  building  an  inventory  of 
research  propositions  on  marriage  and  the  family, 
this  article  has  attempted  to  identify  competing 
approaches  to  family  study.  It  has  been  posited 
(1]  that  irrevocable  differences  in  propositions  are 
introduced  by  descriptive  concepts  which  them- 
selves refer  not  to  the  real  world,  but  to  other 
concepts,  (2)  that  such  concepts  flow  from  basic 
assumptions  about  the  real  world  and  from  the 
other  concepts  with  which  they  are  related. 

At  this  point,  we  cannot  attempt  to  trace"  the 
history  of  every  concept  used  in  family  research. 
But  we  can  seek  to  discover  the  general  concep- 
tual framework  in  which  the  research  was  done. 
Identification  of  the  framework  employed  will 
forestall  unthinking  accretion  of  propositions 
across  framework  lines;  such  accretion  of  propo- 
sitions with  even  identical-appearing  concepts 
can  be  quite  misleading,  luring  us  from  insight 
to  error. 

We  have  attempted  to  distinguish  five  frame- 
works from  one  another  in  basic  concepts,  defini- 
tions of  the  family,  and  underlying  assumptions. 
These  have  been  presented  in  a  way  that  hope- 
fully will  be  of  use  in  the  development  of  new 
family  and  marriage  research  as  well  as  in  the 
mining  of  past  research  for  the  meaningful  accre- 
tion of  research  propositions. 

This  article  represents  one  step  along  a  path  on 
which  many  strides  must  still  be  taken.  The  fol- 
lowing steps  might  now  be  taken  to  sharpen  the 
cutting  edge  of  the  instrument  we  have  assembled: 

1.  Further  work  on  distinguishing  and  examining 
the  assumptions  of  the  five  identified  frame- 
works and  of  other  frameworks  developed  in 
collateral  fields  which  may  not  yet  have  been 
identified  as  relevant  for. marriage  and  family 
study. 

2.  Further    work    on    conceptual    interrelations 
within  the  frameworks.  We  need  an  ordering 
of   concepts   by  generality,   abstraction,   and 
observability.  * 

3.  Identification  and  examination  of  gaps  between 
the    concepts    within'  each    framework,    re- 


evaluation  of  frameworks  as  gaps  are  recog- 
nized, and  bridging  or  filling  those  gaps  where 
it  is  possible. 

Whatever  the  accomplishment  of  this  article  in 
itself,  its  significance  must  be  seen  in  light  of  the 
objective  of  codifying  family  research  in  an  inven- 
tory of  research  propositions.  Though  still  incom- 
plete, framework  clarification  opens  the  door  to 
development  of  numerous  potentials  in  the  in- 
ventory and  promises  tools  of  value  to  marriage 
and  family  students,  researchers,  and  theory 
builders. 
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55      Toward  a  Theory  of 
Family  Development*  t 

Roy  H.  Rodgers 


During  fhis  past  decade  there  has  been  a  sustained 
effort  to  develop  theories  of  family  behavior.  This 

*  Reprinted,  with  the  permission  of  the  author  and  the  publisher, 
from  the  Journal  of  Marriage  and  the  Family,  26  (1964),  pp. 
262-270. 


f  Revised  version  of  a  paper  presented  at  the  annim]!  meeting  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest  Council  on  Family  Relations,  Pullman, 
Washington,  April  3-4,  1964. 
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effort  is  in  line  with  the  general  trends  in  theory 
formulation  and  the  social  scientist's  continuous 
quest  to  find  explanations  for  complex  phenomena. 
Theory,  in  its  most  legitimate  usage,  is  a  set  of  em- 
pirically verifiable  and  interrelated  propositions 
that  are  universally  valid  and  parsimonious.  The 
family  development  approach  as  yet  has  no  such 
theory.  Professor  Rodgers  sees  the  working  out  of 
a  conceptual  framework  as  the  most  promising  step 
toward  that  goal.  He  asserts  that  the  family  devel- 
opmental approach  is  an  attempt  to  analyze  the 
dynamic  changes  in  the  nuclear  family,  which  has 
been  neglected  in  many  studies. 

Following  the  steps  proposed  by  Zetterberg  lead- 
ing to  "axiomatic"  theory.  Professor  Rodgers  at- 
tempts to  formulate  a  conceptual  framework.  In- 
cluded in  his  list  and  definitions  of  basic  concepts 
are  "family,"  "position,"  "norm,"  "role,"  "role  be- 
havior," and  "sanction,"  with  "role  complex"  and 
"positional  career"  as  derived  concepts.  These  con- 
cepts are  interdefined  to  form  a  framework  for 
family  study.  Such  a  framework,  Professor  Rodgers 
feels,  opens  up  "the  possibility  of  moving  from  mere 
description  to  analysis,  verification,  and  .  .  .  ex- 
planation." "Miniature  theories"  and  their  findings 
may  serve  to  build  a  more  general  theory. 

Professor  Rodgers  points  out  the  white  urban 
middle-class  Protestant  American  bias  present  in 
family  sociology,  which  has  ignored  subcultural  and 
cross-cultural  analysis.  This  conceptual  framework  is 
not  culture-bound,  stating  simply  that  all  family 
groups  have  roles,  role  complexes,  positions,  careers, 
and  the  like,  which  change  over  time.  This  article 
should  be  reviewed  carefully  by  students  interested 
in  understanding  the  relationship  of  family  behavior 
to  social  change  and  by  those  contemplating  re- 
search in  this  area* 

The  term  "theory"  has  been  used  in  a  variety  of 
ways  in  the  field  of  sociology,  as  have  the  terms 
"conceptual  approach"  and  "conceptual  frame- 
work." Merton1  identifies  six  types  of  sociological 
work  which  are  often  labeled  "theory"  in  a  some- 
what undifferentiated  manner,  Zetterberg2  also 
sees  the  term  used  with  several  different  mean- 
ings. The  consensus  of  these  writers  appears  to 
be  that  "theory"  is  most  legitimately  used  to  mean 
a  set  of  interrelated  propositions  which  are  empiri- 
cally verifiable,  universally  valid,  and  parsimoni- 
ous in  their  explanation  of  phenomena.8 

1  Robert  K.  Merton,  Social  Theory  and  Social  Structure,  Gleucoe, 

HI.:  Free  Press,  1957,  rev.  ed.,  pp.  85-99, 

aHans  L.  Zetterberg,  Cm  Theory  cud  Verification  in  Sociology, 

Totowa,  NJ.:  Bedndnster  Press,  1S63,  rev.  «6U,  pp.  1-10. 

*  Merton,  op.  ctt.,  pp.  96-95;  and  Zettescberg  Ibid.,  pp.  9-10. 


On  the  other  hand,  a  "conceptual  framework" 
consists,  according  to  Hill  and  Hansen,  of  "clus- 
ters of  interrelated  but  not  necessarily  interdefined 
concepts  generally  applicable"  to  a  particular  area 
of  sociological  interest.  They  view  a  theory  as 
"a  set  of  interrelated  concepts,  a  set  of  underlying 
and  unifying  assumptions,  and  a  set  of  postu- 
lates."4 Hill  and  Hansen's  conceptual  framework 
is  similar  to  Zetterberg's  "taxonomy,"  which  he 
states  is  "an  orderly  schema  for  the  classification 
and  description  of  anything  sociaL"5 

Finally,  while  none  of  the  writers  cited  deals 
explicitly  with  the  term,  a  "conceptual  approach" 
might  be  viewed  as  a  set  of  concepts  which  are 
rather  loosely  tied  together  and  which  are  not  in 
any  definite  sense  interrelated  and  interdefined.6 
While  in  a  conceptual  approach  there  is  some  at- 
tempt to  consider  a  problem  at  a  level  of  abstrac- 
tion above  the  purely  descriptive,  the  approach 
does  not  achieve  the  tight  interrelatedness  of  a 
framework  nor  the  universal  validity  and  parsi- 
mony of  a  theory. 

The  objective  of  this  paper  is  to  consider  an 
area  in  the  sociology  of  the  family  which  might 
best  be  called  an  approach  in  its  present  state  and 
to  propose  a  conceptual  framework  for  analysis 
of  this  area.  While  the  ultimate  goal  is  the  devel- 
opment of  a  theory,  the  working  out  of  a  concep- 
tual framework  appears  to  be  the  most  fruitful 
next  step  toward  this  goal. 

FAMILY  DEVELOPMENT  AS  AN 
APPROACH 

The  history  of  the  developmental  approach  in 
family  sociology  has  been  traced  in  considerable 
detail  elsewhere.7  The  basic  characteristics  of  the 
approach  are  described  by  Hill  and  Hansen  as 
follows: 

The  developmental  approach  is  not  at  this  mo- 
ment a  precisely  unique  framework  but  is  really 
an  attempt  to  transcend  the  boundaries  of  several 
approaches  through  incorporation  of  their  compat- 
ible sections  info  one  united  scheme.  From  rural 
sociologists  it  borrowed  the  concept  of  stages  of 

'Reuben  Hill  and  Donald  A.  Hansen,    "The  Identification   ol 
Conceptual  Frameworks  Utilized  in  Family  Stndy,"  Mqrjiage  and 
Family  Living,  22  {November  i960},  pp.  300-301. 
c  Zetterberg,  op.  ciL,  p.  7. 

6  Roy  H.  Rodgers,  Improvements  In  the  Construction  and  Ana- 
lysis  of  Family  Uf&  Cycle  Categories,   Kalamazoo,    Michigan: 
Western  Michigan  University,  Department  of  Sociology,   1962, 
p.  6. 

7  Ibid.,  pp.  12-21.    See  also  Roy  H.  Rodgers  and  Reuben  HHI, 
'"The  Developmental  Approach,"  is  Handbook  of  Marriage  and 
the  Family,  ed.  by  Harold  Christensen,  Chicago:  Rend  McNally, 
1964,  Chap,  5. 
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the  family  life  cycle.  From  child  psychologists 
and  human  development  specialists  came  the  con- 
cepts of  developmental  needs  and  tasks.  From  the 
sociologists  engaged  in  work  in  the  professions  it 
incorporated  the  concept  of  the  family  as  a  con- 
vergence of  intercontingent  careers.  From  the 
structure-function  and  interactional  approaches 
were  borrowed  the  concepts  of  age  and  sex  roles, 
plurality  patterns,  functional  prerequisites,  and 
the  many  concepts  associated  with  the  family  as  a 
system  of  interacting  actors.8 

The  unique  contribution  of  the  family  develop- 
ment approach  to  family  theory  has  been  its  at- 
tempt to  deal  with  the  dimension  of  time  in  the 
analysis  of  the  family  as  a  small  group  associa- 
tion. That  is,  much  of  the  previous  work  which 
deals  with  change  in  the  family  over  time  has 
tended  to  be  macroanalytic  in  character.  The 
result  has  been  a  focus  on  broad  institutional 
patterns  with  a  consequent  loss  of  almost  all  analy- 
sis of  the  change  in  the  dynamics  of  family 
interaction.  Microanalytic  studies  of  family  dy- 
namics, on  the  other  hand,  have  tended  to  be 
restricted  to  a  static  view  of  the  family  at  one 
point  in  time  or,  at  the  most,  to  a  comparison  of 
two  points  in  time  which  are  not  too  far  removed 
from  one  another.  The  major  interest  of  family 
development  has  been  the  attempt  at  the  analysis 
of  the  dynamic  changes  in  the  nuclear  family 
from  its  establishment  at  marriage  to  its  dissolu- 
tion in  death,  separation,  or  divorce.  By  utilizing 
the  basic  ideas  cited  in  the  quotation  above,  fam- 
ily development  attempts  to  account  for  changes 
in  the  societal-institutional,  associational-interac- 
tional,  and  individual-personality  variables  over 
the  entire  career  of  the  family  system.  In  this 
attempt,  the  approach  has  encountered  a  number 
of  theoretical  and  methodological  problems  which 
remain  to  be  solved. 

At  the  heart  of  the  family  development  approach 
has  been  the  idea  of  "stages"  of  the  family  life 
cycle.  Over  the  years,  a  variety  of  life  cycle  stage 
schema  have  been  suggested,  each  with  its 
strengths  and  weaknesses.*  The  rationale  behind 
most  of  these  systems  has  been  that  changes  in 
family  internal  dynamics  are  primarily  related  to 

» Hfll  and  Hansen,  op.  eft,,  p.  W7. 

«Cf,  Evelyn  M.  Dwall.  Family  I^vefopnient  New  York:  J.  B. 
Lippincott,  1962,  2nd  ed.t  p.  fl;  Paul  C.  Glide,  American  Families, 
New  York;  John  Wiley,  1967;  John  B.  Lansing  and  Leslie  Kish, 
"Fawtiiy  W»  Cycle  as  an  Independent  Variable/*  American 
Sociological  Review,  22  (October  1967),  pp.  512-519;  Lowry 
Nelson,  Rural  Sociology,  New  York;  American  Book  Company, 
1055,  2nd  ed.,  pp.  307-312;  and  Andrew  Collver,  "The  Family 
Cycle  in  India  and  the  Uodfed  States/'  American  Socaltegical 
Review,  28  (February  1863),  pp.  86-96. 


the  changing  membership  composition  of  the  fam- 
ily over  time.  The  basic  method  of  determining 
the  individual  stages,  therefore,  has  involved  se- 
lecting various  patterns  of  numbers,  age,  or  sex 
(or  combinations  of  these]  which  reflected  differ- 
ing qualities  of  internal  interaction.  Since  the 
potential  number  of  such  combinations  is  almost 
infinite,  some  criterion  for  the  identification  of  the 
most  significant  patterns  is  demanded.  The 
choices  made  by  the  several  developers  of  stage 
schema  appear  at  times  to  be  somewhat  arbitrary. 
The  contention  of  this  paper  is  that  the  primary 
reason  for  this  apparent  arbitrariness  lies  in  the 
lack  of  an  explicit  conceptual  framework  to  serve 
as  a  guide  in  the  construction  of  stages.  It  must 
be  recognized  that  any  such  set  of  stages  is  essen- 
tially a  system  of  categories  for  the  analysis  of 
the  continually  changing  patterns  of  interaction 
in  the  family  system.  The  stages  are  in  no  sense 
real  entities,  though  some  of  the  literature  in  the 
area  would  appear  to  approach  the  point  of  reifi- 
cation.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  term  family 
life  cycle  "category"  is  preferred  to  the  term 
"stage"  and  will  be  used  in  the  subsequent  discus- 
sion.10 In  summary,  then,  a  conceptual  frame- 
work for  family  development  investigations 
should  lead  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  phe- 
nomena being  described  in  the  various  life  cycle 
category  schemes  and,  ultimately,  should  lead  to 
some  theory  of  family  development 

Again,  Zetterberg  can  be  of  help  in  this  task. 
He  has  laid  out  several  steps  which  he  states  lead 
to  "axiomatic"  theory.11  These  can  be  sum- 
marized into  four  general  processes. 

1.  List  a  series  of  primitive  terms   or  basic 
concepts. 

2.  Define  the  derived  concepts  obtained  from 
the  combinations  of  the  basic  concepts.  The 
basic  and  derived  concepts  form  the  nominal 
definitions  of  the  theory. 

3.  Formulate  hypotheses  of  the  theory  using 
no  other  concepts  than  the  nominal  defini- 
tions derived  above. 

4.  Select  and  empirically  test  a  number  of  prop- 
ositions based  upon  the  derived  hypotheses. 
Verification  of  these  propositions  leads  to 
verification    of   the   hypotheses   and,    ulti- 
mately, of  the  theory. 

First,  then,  is  the  list  of  the  basic  concepts. 

*  For  farther  development  of  this  point,  cf.  Rodgers,  op.  cit., 
pp.  23-25. 

11  Hans  L.  Zetteiberg,  On  Tlieoiy  ond  Verif  cation  in  Sociology, 
Stockholm:  Ahaqnfet  end  Wiksett,  1954,  pp.  1&-17. 
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BASIC  CONCEPTS12 

Family.  In  family  development  literature,  the 
definition  of  the  family  is  clearly  related  to  the 
work  of  Ernest  W.  Burgess  and  Reuben  Hill.  Hill 
revised  Burgess's  original  discussion  of  the  fam- 
ily as  a  "unity  of  interacting  personalities"13  by 
adding  the  idea  of  the  family  as  a  "closed  sys- 
tem."14 This  conceptualization  has  been  further 
revised  in  Hill's  thinking  and  in  the  literature  of 
family  development  until  at  this  point  the  family 
is  viewed  as  a  semiclosed  system  of  interacting 
personalities.  This  definition  captures  the  follow- 
ing aspects  of  family  dynamics:  (1)  the  family  is 
not  entirely  independent  of  other  social  systems, 
neither  is  it  wholly  dependent,  thus  it  is  a  semi- 
closed  system;  (2]  the  family  as  a  small  group  sys- 
tem is  interrelated  in  such  a  manner  that  change 
does  not  occur  in  one  part  without  a  series  of 
resultant  changes  in  other  parts;  (3)  the  family  is 
composed  of  dynamic  persons  who  are  both  group 
members  and  individuals,  and,  therefore,  changes 
in  both  group  relationships  and  individual  person- 
ality factors  must  be  taken  into  account.  This 
conceptualization,  then,  takes  cognizance  of  both 
the  internal  and  external  structure  of  the  system 
and  the  dynamic  behavioral  aspects  of  members. 
Thus,  it  joins  the  social  system  approach  with  the 
closely  allied  ideas  of  structure-function  theory 
and  of  social-psychological  analysis  of  group  life. 

At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  recognized  that  this 
definition  does  not  express  the  unique  character 
of  the  family  in  the  societal  context  as  opposed 
to  other  groups.  Attempts  at  defining  the  family 
in  terms  of  its  unique  structure  and  functions  are 
numerous,  but  in  terms  of  universal  applicability 
(which  is  necessary  if  a  general  theory  of  the  fam- 
ily is  to  be  derived),  these  attempts  have  generally 
fallen  short  of  the  mark.  Such  a  definition  must 
be  sufficiently  broad  to  avoid  the  omission  of 
certain  kinds  of  family  forms  and  sufficiently  spe- 
cific to  state  what  is  the  precise  character  of  the 
group  being  analyzed.  The  presentation  of  the 
following  suggested  addition  to  the  above  defini- 
tion is  not  to  be  taken  as  an  implication  that  this 

12  In  the  discussion  to  follow,  the  author  is  keenly  aware  of  the 
contributions  to  his  thinking  of  a  number  of  people.  Where 
possible,  specific  credit  is  acknowledged.  Beyond  this,  however, 
the  contributions  through  publication  and  conversation  of  Ren- 
ben  HHI,  Evelyn  M.  Duvall,  Nelson  Foote,  Paul  C.  Click,  Roy 
G.  Francis,  and  Theodore  B.  Johannis,  Jr.  must  be  cited  specifi- 
cally. 

24  Ernest  W.  Burgess,  "The  Family  as  a  Unity  of  Interacting 
Personalities/'  The  Family,  7  (March  1926),  pp.  3-9. 
"WSUard  Waller  and  Reuben  Hill,  The  Family:  A  Dynamic 
Interpretation,  New  York:  Dryden  Press,  1951,  rev,  ed.,  25-36. 


problem  has  been  solved.  It  is  presented,  rather, 
with  the  hope  that  it  will  lead  to  such  a  solution. 

The  definition  of  the  family  proposed  is,  "The 
family  is  a  semi-closed  system  of  interacting  per- 
sonalities which  is  composed  of  interrelated  po- 
sitions and  roles  defined  by  the  society  of  which 
it  is  a  part  as  unique  to  that  system.'*  This  defini- 
tion adds  to  the  above-listed  characteristics  the 
notion  that  every  society  has  at  least  one  group 
in  which  it  specifies  certain  positions  and  roles  as 
related  in  a  way  which  no  other  group  in  the  so- 
ciety possesses.  In  some  societies,  it  may  be  that 
this  includes  reproduction  and  socialization  of 
new  members.  In  others,  this  may  not  be  the  case. 
The  definition  does  not  specify  the  content  of  the 
positions  and  roles,  but  only  the  existence  of  such 
a  structure  of  unique  positions  and  roles.  In  the 
set  of  concepts  presented  below,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  framework  remains  content  free,  specify- 
ing only  the  structure  of  the  system. 

Position.  Gross  and  others  have  defined  a  po- 
sition as  a  "location  of  an  actor  or  class  of  actors 
in  a  system  of  social  relationships."15  Position 
thus  deals  with  the  structure  of  a  system,  defining 
the  system  in  terms  of  interrelated  positions. 

Norm.  A  norm  is  "a  patterned  or  commonly 
held  behavior  expectation.  A  learned  response, 
held  in  common  by  members  of  a  group51  as  de- 
fined by  Bates.16  Norms,  thus,  are  part  of  the 
structure  of  a  group. 

Hole.  Again  following  Bates,  roles  are  "a  part 
of  a  social  position  consisting  of  a  more  or  less 
integrated  or  related  sub-set  of  social  norms 
which  is  distinguishable  from  other  sets  of  norms 
forming  the  same  position."17  Bates  emphasizes 
that  this  definition  places  the  concept  in  the  area 
of  analysis  of  group  structure  rather  than  in  group 
dynamics  or  interaction.  In  discussing  the  rela- 
tionships between  the  three  structural  concepts  of 
position,  role,  and  norm,  he  points  up  certain  sig- 
nificant characteristics  which  are  relevant  to  the 
present  discussion.  These  include:  (I)  in  any 
given  culture  there  are  a  limited  number  of  roles 
making  up  a  limited  number  of  positions;  {2}  each 
position  contains  dominant  and  recessive  roles; 
(3]  roles  are  always  paired  with  a  reciprocal  role 

**Nesl  Gross,  Ward  S.  Mason,  and  A.  W.  McKachern,  Explora- 
tions in  Hole  Analysis,  New  York:  John  Wiley,  1968,  p.  48. 
wflrederidk  L.  Bates.  "Position,  Kola  and  Status:  A  Reformulation 
of  Concepts*"  Social  Forces,  34  (May  1966),  p.  314. 
» Ibid. 
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of  another  position;  (4)  in  a  pair  of  related  posi- 
tions, there  is  always  at  least  one  pair  of  recipro- 
cal roles  composed  of  reciprocal  norms  requiring 
certain  kinds  of  expected  behavior.15  Applying 
these  characteristics  to  the  family,  a  limited  num- 
ber of  positions  appears  within  the  family  system 
of  any  culture.  Assuming  an  American  nuclear 
family,  these  could  be  listed  as  husband-father, 
wife-mother,  son-brother,  and  daughter-sister. 
Each  of  these  positions  contains  a  number  of 
dominant  and  recessive  roles  which  are  broadly 
defined  by  the  culture  in  terms  of  norms.  Further- 
more, each  of  the  roles  of  these  positions  is  re- 
lated reciprocally  to  at  least  one  role  in  each  of 
the  other  positions  of  the  system. 

Role  Behavior.  Role  is  a  structural  concept  en- 
compassing the  expected  behavior  of  an  actor, 
Since  individual  behavior  rarely  follows  precisely 
the  expectations  of  the  group,  a  concept  is  neces- 
sary to  express  the  manner  in  which  an  individual 
meets  group  expectations.  Gross  et  al.  use  the 
concept  role  behavior  to  mean  "An  actual  per- 
formance of  an  incumbent  of  a  position  which 
can  be  referred  to  an  expectation  for  an  incumbent 
of  that  position."19  This  concept,  then,  is  the 
behavioral  counterpart  of  the  structural  concept 
of  role. 

Sanction,  Groups  will  tolerate,  within  limits, 
deviate  role  behavior.  Beyond  these  limits,  group 
members  respond  with  role  behavior  designed  to 
achieve  closer  conformity  to  the  group-defined 
role.  By  the  same  token,  groups  will  respond 
positively  to  role  behavior  which  meets  the  group 
expectations.  According  to  Gross  et  al.,  "A  sanc- 
tion is  a  role  behavior  the  primary  significance  of 
which  is  gratificational-deprivational."20  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  are  clearly  defined  norms 
which  demand  certain  types  of  gratificational  or 
deprivational  role  behavior  in  response  to  ap- 
proved or  disapproved  role  behavior  on  the  part 
of  the  incumbent  of  a  reciprocal  role  in  the 
system. 

The  concepts  presented  thus  far  may  be  utilized 
to  analyze  the  family  at  one  point  in  time.  They 
are  the  basic  concepts.  It  will  be  recalled,  how- 
ever, that  the  family  development  approach  at- 
tempts to  take  account  of  family  change  through 
time.  The  concepts  that  follow  attempt  to  cope 
with  this  problem.  These  are  all  derived  from  the 
basic  concepts. 


*  pp.  3*5-317. 
"Gross  et  of.,  op.  dt.,  p.  64. 
**&&.,  p.  65. 


DERIVED  CONCEPTS 

Role  Sequence.  Irwin  Deutscher  has  pointed 
out  that 

As  an  individual  moves  through  the  life  cycle  he 
is  called  upon  to  play  a  series  of  roles  sequenti- 
ally, in  distinction  from  the  many  roles  he  may 
play  concurrently  at  any  one  period  of  his  life. 
In  the  family  cycle,  the  young  childless  couple  is 
not  required  to  play  the  same  roles  as  they  will  be 
when  they  have  children,  and  the  postparental 
couple,  childless  again  and  older,  presumably  is 
faced  with  role  expectations  which  are  different 
from  those  of  preceding  stages  of  the  cycle.21 

Thus,  it  may  be  concluded  that  within  any  so- 
cial position,  the  norms  associated  with  a  particu- 
lar role  change  over  time.  For  analytical  purposes, 
each  time  a  change  takes  place  in  the  normative 
content  of  a  role,  a  new  role  exists.  These  roles, 
when  linked  together  longitudinally,  may  be 
termed  a  role  sequence.  To  illustrate,  the  norms 
defining  the  roles  of  "father"  are  not  the  same 
vis-a-vis  the  reciprocal  roles  of  "infant"  as  they  are 
vis-a-vis  the  "pre-school  child"  or  the  "teen-age 
child."  While  the  occupant  is  still  "father,"  the 
expectations  of  the  group  for  the  occupant  of  the 
role  change,  so  that  an  analysis  of  these  changes 
would  reveal  a  sequence  of  roles  of  slightly,  some- 
times radically,  different  normative  content  over 
time. 

Hole  Cluster.  As  has  been  stated,  a  position  is 
the  sum  total  of  roles  occupied  by  an  actor  in  a 
group.  To  distinguish  between  the  general  con- 
cept of  position  which  exists  in  a  group  over  time 
and  the  specific  role  content  of  a  position  at  a 
specific  point  in  time,  the  concept  role  cluster  is 
used.  Thus,  a  set  of  concurrent  roles  which  are 
the  content  of  a  position  at  any  one  point  in  time 
is  a  role  cluster.22  This  content  will  vary,  with 
some  roles  being  added  and  others  removed  from 
the  position. 

Role  Complex,  The  family  is  a  system  of  posi- 
tions. At  any  point  in  time,  this  system  is  com- 
posed of  several  role  clusters  possessed  by  the 
actors  in  the  system.  Therefore,  two  or  more  sets 
of  role  clusters  held  concurrently  by  two  or  more 
actors  or  occupants  of  positions  in  an  interlocking 
system  at  one  point  in  time  may  be  called  a  role 
complex*23 

^Irwixx  Deutscher,   Married  Life  in  the  Middle  Years,  Kansas 

City,  Mo.:  Community  Studies*  Inc.,  1959,  p.  18. 

« Ibid,  p.  24. 

**  Rodgers,  op.  cit,  p.  42. 
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Positional  Career.  Bernard  Farber  uses  the  term 
"career"  to  refer  to  the  "course  of  a  person's 
life."24  Relating  this  to  what  has  been  presented 
above,  it  can  be  seen  that  a  position,  when  viewed 
over  time,  consists  of  a  set  of  role  clusters  in  se- 
quence. This  sequential  set  of  role  clusters  of  a 
specific  position  in  a  system  may  be  called  a 
positional  career.25 

Family  Career.  The  family  system  at  a  single 
point  in  time,  it  has  been  stated,  may  be  seen  as 
a  set  of  role  clusters  called  a  role  complex.  The 
sequential  linking  of  role  complexes  over  the  life 
history  of  the  family  system  may  be  conceptu- 
alized as  a  family  career.26  The  family  career  con- 
cept is  at  a  high  level  of  generality  and  abstrac- 
tion, including  as  it  does  all  of  the  concepts  pre- 
sented above.  This  fact  leads  to  the  contention 
that  the  conceptual  framework  level,  as  opposed 
to  the  conceptual  approach  level,  has  been 
reached.  If  this  is  the  case,  a  detailed  analysis  of 
the  proposed  framework  should  yield  some  theo- 
retical and  methodological  insights  into  the  prob- 
lem of  family  life  cycle  analysis. 

THE   FRAMEWORK 

Figures  1,  2,  and  3  are  provided  as  aids  to  the 
discussion  to  follow.27  Figure  1  shows  the  position 

24  Bernard  Farber,  "The  Family  as  a  Set  of  Mutually  Contingent 
Careers,"  in  Household  Decision-Making,  ed,  by  Nelson  Foote, 
New  York:  New  York  University  Press,  1961,  pp.  276-297. 

25  Rodgers,  op.  cit.,  p.  43. 

** Farber,  op.  cit;  and  Rodgers,  op.  cit. 

21  These  diagrams  follow  closely  those  presented  by  Bates,  op. 

cit.,  and  are  reproduced  from  Rodgers,  op  cit.,  pp.  45-47. 


composed  of  roles  which  are  further  composed  of 
a  set  of  norms.  The  behavioral  expression  of  role, 
role  behavior,  and  the  special  form  of  role  behav- 
ior of  a  gratificational-deprivational  nature,  sanc- 
tion, are  not  shown  since  they  relate  to  the 
functioning  of  the  group  rather  than  to  its  struc- 
ture. Figure  2  presents  the  longitudinal  character 
of  the  single  position  in  its  depiction  of  the  longi- 
tudinal aspect  of  a  single  role,  the  role  sequence, 
and  the  longitudinal  aspect  of  the  role  cluster,  the 
positional  career.  Finally,  Figure  3  brings  two  po- 
sitions together  in  a  role  complex  at  a  single  point 
in  time,  and  additional  positions  appear  as  time 
progresses,  so  that  ultimately  the  longitudinal 
expression  of  the  role  complex  is  seen  in  the  fam- 
ily career.  For  clarity,  the  reciprocal  relationships 
between  the  roles  of  the  positions  which  make  up 
the  role  complexes  are  not  shown. 

Functional  Prerequisites  and  the  Family  System. 
Social  system  theory  has  paid  attention  to  the 
question  of  the  basic  conditions  under  which  a 
social  system  exists.  Bennett  and  Tumin  present 
six  functional  prerequisites  necessary  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  any  social  group:  (1)  maintenance  of 
biological  functioning  of  group  members,  (2)  re- 
production of  new  group  members,  (3)  socializa- 
tion of  new  members,  (4)  production  and  distri- 
bution of  goods  and  services,  [5]  maintenance  of 
internal  and  external  order,  and  (6)  maintenance 
of  meaning  and  motivation  for  group  activity.28 
In  the  framework  developed  here,  the  family  sys- 
tem is  seen  as  organized  in  such  a  way  as  to  insure 

58  John  W.  Bennett  and  Melvin  W.  Tumin,  Social  Life,  New 
York:  A.  A.  Knopf,  1948,  p.  49. 
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Figure  2  •  Role  Sequence,  Role  Cluster,  and  Positional  Career 


that  these  basic  conditions  are  met,  though  this 
is  not  the  only  meaning  of  family  organization. 
Thus,  the  family  system  contains  within  it  specific 
roles  defined  in  such  a  manner  that  the  system 
will  continue  to  exist.  It  must  be  emphasized  that 
these  functions  refer  to  the  continuance  of  the 
family  system  as  a  system  and  not  necessarily  to 
the  functions  which  a  given  society  may  allocate 


to  the  family  system  for  the  continuance  of  the 
society  as  a  whole.  That  is,  while  a  given  society 
may  allocate  the  function  of  socialization  prima- 
rily to  the  educational  system  in  order  to  maintain 
the  societal  existence,  the  family  system  must  still 
carry  out  a  basic  socialization  process  in  order  to 
continue  as  a  system  as  well.  Similarly,  while 
most  societies  look  to  the  family  system  for  the 
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reproduction  function,  the  family  would  still  be 
required  to  carry  out  reproduction  in  some  form 
for  its  continuance  even  if  the  society  at  large 
assigned  the  basic  reproductive  function  to  some 
other  system.  The  concern,  therefore,  is  with  the 
functional  prerequisites  as  carried  out  within 
the  family  system,  rather  than  with  the  particular 
functions  which  the  family  may  carry  out  for  the 
larger  society. 

Origin  of  Normative  Pressures.  The  norms  of 
the  family  system  may  be  seen  as  arising  from 
three  chief  sources:  (1)  the  society  of  which  the 
system  is  a  part,  (2]  the  family  group,  and  (3)  the 
individual  within  the  group.  Societal  norms  im- 
pinge on  the  family  as  a  group  and  on  individual 
members  within  the  family  group.  Since  all  soci- 
eties have  expectations  concerning  what  the  fam- 
ily group  ought  to  do,  in  a  basic  sense  these  norms 
are  designed  to  carry  out  the  functional  prerequi- 
sites mentioned  above.  Thus  specific  roles,  which 
must  be  carried  on  by  the  occupants  of  specific 
positions  in  the  family  system,  are  clearly  defined 
and  applicable  to  all  families  in  a  society.  At  the 
same  time,  it  has  been  noted  that  some  roles  are 
dominant  or  obligatory  in  a  position,  while  others 
are  recessive  or  discretionary.  It  is  generally  ob- 
ligatory in  the  United  States  society,  for  example, 
that  the  male  adult  head  of  the  family  occupy  the 
role  of  breadwinner,  but  this  same  role  may  be 
discretionary  or  obligatory  for  the  adult  female 
under  specified  circumstances. 

A  second  set  of  societal  norms  which  apply  to 
positions  is  related  to  the  age  and  sex  of  the 
occupants  of  these  positions.  That  is,  certain 
age-  and  sex-specific  roles  apply  broadly  in  every 
society.  Again,  in  American  society,  an  old  wom- 
an would  not  be  expected  to  perform  the  latest 
dance  craze  or  dress  as  a  teen-ager.  As  above, 
there  are  both  obligatory  and  discretionary  age 
and  sex  roles. 

Family  norms  are  directed  internally  toward  in- 
dividual family  members  and  externally  toward 
occupants  of  positions  in  other  social  systems. 
The  family  norms  which  define  the  expected  be- 
havior of  members  of  the  family  will  follow  the 
general  societal  norms  to  a  great  extent  but  will 
also  have  unique  qualities  present  only  within 
that  family  system.  The  normative  pressures 
which  the  family  system  places  upon  other  sys- 
tems of  the  society  are  many  and  complex.  This 
transactional  behavior  of  families  has  yet  to  be 
adequately  analyzed  at  the  role  complex  level  in 
either  cross-sectional  or  longitudinal  form. 

Finally,   the  individual  family  member  is   a 


source  of  normative  pressures.  While  individual 
expectations  may  not  be  properly  called  norms, 
they  may  gain  group  acceptance  and  thus  become 
norms.  To  the  extent  that  an  individual's  role 
behavior  is  able  to  influence  other  members  to 
place  similar  expectations  upon  the  occupant  of  a 
particular  position  with  respect  to  a  particular 
role,  he  may  be  the  source  of  definition  and  re- 
definition of  roles  in  the  family  system.  In  like 
manner,  the  individual,  either  as  an  individual 
per  se  or  as  a  representative  of  the  family  system, 
also  occupies  positions  in  other  social  systems 
of  the  society  which  have  implications  for  the 
definitions  of  norms  in  those  systems. 

Origin  of  Change  in  the  Family  System.  The 
groundwork  for  identifying  the  sources  of  change 
in  the  family  system  has  been  laid  in  the  discus- 
sion immediately  above.  Throughout  the  career 
of  a  family,  the  changes  which  occur  in  the  system 
arise  from  three  principal  sources:  (1)  the  physi- 
cal maturation  of  the  individual;  (2)  the  behav- 
ioral expectations  of  the  other  family  members 
and  of  the  larger  society;  and  (3)  the  desires,  aspi- 
rations, and  values  of  the  emerging  personality.20 

As  the  individual  grows  older,  the  societal  and 
family  age  and  sex  norms  relevant  to  his  roles 
change.  At  the  same  time,  the  abilities  of  the  in- 
dividual—  motor,  intellectual,  and  social  —  also 
change.  Therefore,  out  of  the  basic  fact  of  matu- 
ration of  the  individual,  some  changes  in  roles 
take  place. 

Secondly,  as  time  moves  on,  situations  within 
the  family  and  in  the  society  at  large  change. 
These  situations  may  be  historical,  as  a  result  of 
cultural  inventions,  cultural  diffusion,  or  any  num- 
ber of  other  influences.  In  addition,  the  number 
and  sex  of  members  in  the  system  fluctuate  and, 
therefore,  more  or  fewer  positions  are  occupied. 
These  changes  bring  about  redefinitions  of  situa- 
tions within  and  outside  the  family  and,  concomi- 
tantly,  changing  role  patterns. 

Finally,  from  within  the  individual  (and  aside 
from  his  physical  growth)  there  develops  a  kind 
of  personal  "life  view1'  which  will  bring  pressure 
for  change  in  systematic  organization.  The  extent 
to  which  these  individual  aspects  are  the  result  of 
the  social-cultural  situation  in  which  the  individ- 
ual is  placed  or  the  result  of  basic  biological  herit- 
age has  been  the  basis  of  many  "nature-nurture" 


^Duvall,  op  eft.,  35.  This  discussion  is  similar  to  that  of 
DnvalTs  with  respect  to  the  origin  of  "developmental  tasks/* 
except  that  these  three  factors  are  generalized  here  to  account 
for  change  in  &e  total  family  system,  rather  than  change  only  in 
the  individQal  actors. 
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debates.  Suffice  it  to  say  here  that  the  family 
development  approach,  and  this  conceptual  frame- 
work, makes  explicit  recognition  that  this  source 
of  change  in  the  family  system  is  one  of  more  than 
passing  interest  for  analytical  investigation. 

The  set  of  concepts  developed  above,  when 
placed  in  the  setting  of  the  functional  prerequi- 
sites, the  specification  of  the  origins  of  normative 
pressures,  and  the  accounting  for  changes  which 
occur  in  the  family  system,  provide  a  framework 
which  should  allow  for  the  development  of  a  the- 
ory of  family  development.  This  paper,  then,  has 
attempted  to  carry  out  only  the  first  two  steps  of 
Zetterberg's  outline  for  the  development  of  "axio- 
matic theory,"  i.e.,  the  listing  of  the  basic  concepts 
and  the  definition  of  the  derived  concepts.  Fur- 
ther specification  and  elaboration  of  these  will 
doubtless  be  found  necessary  as  the  formulation 
of  hypotheses,  postulates,  and  theorems  from  the 
framework  and  the  selection  and  testing  of  propo- 
sitions are  undertaken  in  order  to  validate  the 
theory.  While  this  is  not  the  goal  of  the  present 
paper,  some  of  the  theoretical  and  methodological 
implications  of  the  framework  may  be  mentioned. 

IMPLICATIONS  OF  THE  FRAMEWORK 

The  major  implication  of  the  development  of 
such  a  conceptual  framework  is,  of  course,  the 
opening  up  of  the  possibility  of  moving  from  mere 
description  to  analysis,  verification,  and,  ulti- 
mately, explanation.  A  number  of  areas  in  which 
"miniature  theories'*  may  be  developed  in  the 
building  of  a  more  general  theory  come  to  mind. 
For  example,  the  problem  of  crisis  proneness  of 
families  may  be  further  illuminated  through  the 
development  and  testing  of  a  set  of  hypotheses 
derived  from  the  framework.  In  a  similar  way, 
a  set  of  verified  generalizations  may  be  accumu- 
lated concerning  the  relationship  of  the  develop- 
mental state  of  a  family  to  its  ability  to  make 
decisions  which  will  achieve  the  goals  viewed  as 
desirable  by  the  members.  There  are,  in  fact,  few 
areas  which  have  been  of  concern  to  family  so- 
ciologists in  the  past  which  may  not  be  subjected 
to  test  within  this  framework. 

A  somewhat  subtle  bias  which  has  been  im- 
plicit in  much  of  the  previous  work  in  family 
development  is  removed  by  the  use  of  the  frame- 
work. The  tendency  has  been  to  treat  families 
in  various  kinds  of  categories  as  essentially  dif- 
ferent from  one  another  and  non-comparable. 
Thus,  subcultural  and  cross-cultural  analyses  have 
been  virtually  ignored  in  family  development 
research.  A  definite  white  urban  middle-class 


protestant  American  bias  has  been  present.  Much 
work  has  been  carried  out  on  the  "normal"  family 
of  husband,  wife,  and  not  more  than  three  or 
four  children  who  move  from  establishment 
through  dissolution  without  interruption.  Little 
attempt  has  been  made  to  analyze  the  family  as 
it  exists  with  unexpected  death,  disability,  ab- 
normality of  either  a  physical  or  mental  kind, 
adoption  of  children,  remarriage,  or  the  occur- 
rence of  separation  and  divorce.  These  events 
have  been  sorted  out  of  the  sample  of  subjects 
studied  because  they  disrupted  the  smooth  pat- 
tern of  development  postulated.  By  the  same 
token,  varying  combinations  of  age,  sex,  and  plu- 
rality patterns  have  been  troublesome  and  not 
adequately  accounted  for  in  most  previous  work. 
Finally,  attempts  at  cross-cultural  and  subcultural 
comparisons  of  developmental  patterns  are  al- 
most nonexistent. 

Much  of  this  is  due  to  methodological  lim- 
itations in  data  gathering  and  analysis,  but  it  is 
also  due  to  the  absence  of  a  specific  theoretical 
focus.  What  has  most  often  happened  is  that 
a  set  of  life  cycle  categories  has  been  developed 
and  imposed  upon  the  data.  Since  the  categories 
were  based  on  the  initial  bias,  all  cases  which 
did  not  "fit"  were  rejected.  Consequently,  little 
is  known  of  the  developmental  characteristics 
of  such  families.  The  conceptual  framework, 
however,  demands  no  specific  set  of  life  cycle 
categories,  nor  is  it  culture  bound,  but  allows 
for  development  of  a  set  of  categories  which 
will  fit  the  kind  of  family  under  study.  Its 
limitations  are  only  those  of  the  researcher's 
ability  to  devise  methods  of  data  gathering  and 
analysis  which  will  provide  him  with  generali- 
zations concerning  these  various  types  of  families. 
The  framework  states  that  all  family  groups  have 
roles,  role  complexes,  positions,  careers,  and  the 
like,  which  change  over  time.  The  problem  is  to 
discover  what  the  characteristics  of  these  patterns 
are  and  how  they  are  related  to  the  specific 
variables  under  study. 

Finally,  the  opening  up  of  the  area  of  trans- 
actional  behavior  of  family  systems  with  other 
societal  systems  on  a  longitudinal  basis  provides 
a  broad  area  of  untapped  data.  Almost  nothing 
is  known  concerning  the  relationship  between  the 
developmental  status  of  families  and  the  eco- 
nomic, educational,  governmental,  or  religious 
systems  of  the  society.  Most  of  the  work  done  in 
the  transactional  area  has  been  on  the  relation- 
ship of  family  to  consumer  behavior.  What  of  the 
relationship  between  family  careers  and  occupa- 
tional careers,  educational  careers,  residential 
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mobility  careers,  political  participation  careers, 
or  religious  activity  careers? 

There  are  still  many  unsolved  theoretical  and 
methodological  problems  associated  with  the 
family  development  approach.  A  paper  discussing 
these  in  detail  is  in  preparation.  Through  the 
publication  of  this  suggested  conceptual  frame- 
work, it  is  hoped  that  scholars  with  interests  in 
this  field  will  be  prompted  to  criticize,  revise, 
refine,  and  extend  it  so  that  progress  may  con- 
tinue toward  a  theory  of  family  development. 


56      Interaction  Theory 
and  the  Social 
Network*t 

Bert  N.  Adams 


The  majority  of  community  and  family  studies  probe 
into  the  meaning  and  significance  of  human  inter- 
action in  urban  settings,  environments  which  pre- 
sumably are  not  very  conducive  to  intimate  and 
meaningful  relationships.  This  article  is  a  thoughtful 
analysis  of  converging  theoretical  streams  which 
blend  to  provide  a  viable  explanation  of  social  net- 
work behavior.  It  begins  by  asking  "Who  interacts 
with  whom  and  why?"  —  a  two-fold  question  which 
has  challenged  the  minds  of  sociologists  in  past 
decades.  The  "who"  can  be  divided  into  friends 
and  relatives,  with  frequency  of  interaction  as  the 
primary  indicator  of  involvement.  Professor  Adams 
reviews  the  social  psychological  and  categorical 
aspects  of  social  network  investigation  and  then 
proposes  a  componential  theory  of  attraction  in  this 
network. 

The  social  psychological  attributes  of  affection 
and  interaction  and  consensus  and  interaction  are 
included  in  most  theories  of  interaction-involvement, 
but  they  do  not  fully  explain  the  social  relations 
found  in  the  real  world.  Another  distinct  constella- 
tion which  accounts  for  much  interaction  in  the  so- 
cial network  is  based  on  symbiosis  and  obligation. 
While  the  literature  sometimes  gives  the  impression 


*  Reprinted,  with  the  permission  of  the  author  ajid  tbe  publisher, 
from  Sociometry,  30  (1967),  pp,  64-78. 

t  The  data  utilized  in  this  paper  were  collected  with  the  support 
of  Public  Health  Service  fellowship  CMH-15,571}  from  the 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health. 


that  these  two  constellations  operate  independently 
of  each  other,  Professor  Adams  asserts  that  the 
"positive  concern,"  or  interest-need-obligation 
with  affection,  may  work  together  with  or  inde- 
pendently of  consensus  in  the  social  network. 

Five  propositions  are  advanced:  (1)  consensus  is 
likely  to  be  modal  in  friendship  and  positive  con- 
cern in  kinship  relations;  (2)  interaction  is  likely  to 
be  desired  with  friends  in  preference  to  kin  due  to 
the  consensual  component  of  friendship  and  the 
absence  of  strong  obligatory  feelings  toward  friends; 
(3)  positive  concern  is  more  likely  to  lead  to  relation- 
ship persistence  than  is  consensus;  (4)  the  relation- 
ship based  on  positive  concern  is  more  likely  than 
the  consensual  relationship  to  have  intimate  com- 
munication as  an  element;  (5)  the  consensual  and 
concern  components  of  social  relations  demonstrate 
a  substantial  overlap  between  the  various  structural 
categories  of  individuals  frequently  considered  as 
"givens"  in  descriptive  interactional  studies.  These 
propositions  serve  as  a  basis  for  a  discussion  of 
social  network  as  observed  in  a  series  of  interviews 
completed  in  Greensboro,  North  Carolina. 

In  urban,  industrial  society  who  interacts  with 
whom  and  why?  This  two-fold  question  has  in 
the  past  decades  been  productive  of  two  strands 
of  sociological  thinking  and  work.  The  question 
"why"  has  been  couched  in  several  theoretical 
postulates  which  have  at  times  been  subjected  to 
empirical  testing.  Answers  to  the  question  "who" 
ordinarily  appear  categorically,  friendship  milieus 
and  various  degrees  of  kinship  being  dis- 
tinguished, with  frequency  of  interaction  as  the 
primary  indicator  of  involvement.  We  shall  begin 
the  present  paper  by  reviewing  the  social  psycho- 
logical and  categorical  aspects  of  social  network 
investigation  in  order  to  explicate  some  of  the 
problems  inherent  in  each  approach  in  isolation 
from  the  other.  Subsequently*  a  componential 
theory  will  be  proposed  to  interpret  the  social 
categories,  and  to  empirically  define  the  primary 
relationship. 

SOCIAL  INTERACTION  THEORY 

The  individual's  social  network  consists  of 
those  persons  with  whom  he  maintains  contact 
and  has  some  form  of  social  bonds.  Theories  of 
interaction-involvement  usually  begin  with  a 
posited  relation  between  affection  and  interaction. 
Synonyms  for  affection  found  in  the  literature 
include  liking,  positive  sentiment,  and  attraction.1 

1  George  C.  Romans,  The  Human  Group,  New  York:  Harcemrt, 
Brace,  and  World,  Inc.,  1350,  uses  the  term  "liking,"  primarily; 
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Much  discussion  has  revolved  about  the  temporal 
priority  of  liking  or  interaction.  Their  relation  is 
probably  symmetrical,  or  mutually  reinforcing, 
and  regardless  of  causation  there  is  little  doubt 
that  liking  or  affectional  closeness  and  interaction 
are  closely  related  in  the  social  network.2 

A  second  social  psychological  attribute  of 
social  relations  which  has  received  considerable 
research  attention  is  consensus,  or  the  sharing  of 
common  values,  interests,  and  attitudes.  Several 
researchers  have  noted  the  influence  of  consensus 
upon  liking,  or  interaction,  or  both.3  These  rela- 
tionships also  appear  to  be  symmetrical.  Fritz 
Heider  affirms  this  in  noting  both  attraction 
between  those  with  similar  attitudes  and  the  at- 
tempt to  persuade  those  to  whom  one  is  attracted 
but  whose  attitudes  are  divergent  from  one's 
own.4  In  various  social  and  experimental  settings, 
Secord  and  Backman,  Precker,  and  Byrne  and 
Blaylock  have  reported  tendencies  to  be  attracted 
to  those  with  attitudes  similar  to  one's  own,  or 
to  distort  modest  similarity  in  the  direction  of 
greater  congruence  when  there  is  a  strong  af- 
fectional bond.5  In  summary,  then,  there  appears 
to  be  a  significant  linkage  between  consensus, 
affection,  and  interaction  in  social  relations. 

The  relations  between  consensus,  liking,  and 
interaction,  while  authentic  and  important,  do  not 
fully  explain  the  social  relationships  found  in 
the  real  world.  Homans  recognizes  that  there  may 
be  frequent  interaction  without  liking.  "What 
makes  the  difference  is  whether  or  not  a  man  is 
free  to  break  off  interaction  with  another  whose 
behavior  he  finds  punishing"  or  unrewarding.6  An 


Alan  P.  Bates  and  Nicholas  Bafachuk,  "The  Primary  Group:  A 
Reappraisal,"  Sociological  Quarterly,  2  (July,  1061),  pp.  181-191, 
speaks  of  "positive  effect  or  sentiment";  Theodore  Newcomb, 
Tlie  Acquaintanceship  Process,  New  York:  Holt.  Rinehart,  and 
Winston,  1961,  refers  to  "attraction.1' 

*O»  this,  see  especially  Homans,  The  Human  Group,  p.  ill; 
Maria  Rogers,  "The  Human  Group:  A  Critical  Review  with 
Suggestions  for  Some  Alternative  Hypotheses,"  Soclometry,  14 
[February,  1951}*  p.  24;  Muzafer  and  Carolyn  W.  Sherif,  Groups 
in  Harmony  and  Tension,  New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers,  1953. 

*  Newcomb,  "The  Prediction  of  Interpersonal  Attraction,'*  The 
American  Psychologist,  11   (November,  1956),  p.  579;  Homans, 
Social  Behavfor:  Its  Elementary  Forms,  New  York:  Harcourt, 
Brace,  and  World,  Inc.,  1361,  p.  215. 

*  Frits  Heider*  The  Psychology  of  Interpersonal  Relations,  New 
York;  John  Wiley  and  Sons,  lac.,  1958. 

*Paul  F.  Secord  and  Carl  W.  Backman,  "Interpersonal  Con- 
gruency,  Perceived  Similarity,  and  Friendship,"  Sociometry,  27 
(June,  19043,  pp.  11&-127;  Joseph  A.  Precker,  "Similarity  of  Valu- 
ing* as  a  Factor  In  Selection  of  Peers  and  Near-Authority 
Figures/1  Journal  of  Abnormal  and  Social  Psychology,  47  (April, 
1952),  pp.  406-414;  Donn  Byrne  and  Barbara  Blaylock,  "Similarity 
and  Assumed  Similarity  of  Attitudes  Between  Husbands  and 
Wives,"  Journal  of  Abnormal  and  Social  Psychology,  67  (June, 
1963),  pp.  830-640. 
•  Homans,  Social  Behavior:  Its  Elementary  Forms,  p.  187. 


important  interpersonal  attachment  which  the 
individual  is  likely  to  perceive  as  involuntary,  but 
which  nevertheless  is  an  aspect  of  his  social 
network,  is  the  obligatory  relationship.  Alvin 
Gouldner  has  specified  the  manner  in  which  social 
stability  is  furthered  by  the  norm  of  reciprocity, 
by  what  he  calls  the  continuation  of  the  social 
debt.7  There  is,  Berkowitz  and  Daniels  comment, 
a  "social  responsibility  norm"  which  becomes 
salient  when  specific  help  has  been  received  in 
the  past.8  Obligation,  or  the  reciprocity-responsi- 
bility norm,  is  thus  an  additional  factor  which  is 
of  value  in  understanding  the  social  network. 

Another  approach  to  the  concepts  of  consensus 
and  reciprocity  or  obligation  is  found  in  the  dis- 
tinctions between  Gemeinschaft  and  Gesellschaft, 
or  between  mechanical  and  organic  solidarity  as 
bases  for  societal  integration.9  Edward  Gross, 
following  Durkheim,  labels  these  two  types  of 
interpersonal  integration  principles  "symbiosis" 
and  "consensus."  Symbiosis,  Gross  asserts,  is  a 
relation  of  interdependence,  a  relation  based  upon 
common  need.  As  long  as  need  persists,  the 
symbiotic  tie  remains.10  A  consensual  tie  is  based 
upon  agreement,  upon  common  values,  upon 
Durkheim's  norms  and  bonds.  A  disharmony 
will  break  up  a  consensual  group,  and  Gross  might 
have  added  that  a  change  in  attitude,  so  that 
consensus  is  lessened,  likewise  weakens  such 
relationships. 

Thus  far  we  have  delineated  what  appear  to 
be  two  distinct  constellations  accounting  for  much 
interaction  in  the  social  network.  Affection  and 
consensus  in  values  and  interests  comprise  one 
set  of  factors,  while  the  other  involves  social 
necessity,  based  upon  need  or  symbiosis  and 
obligation.  The  general  impression  in  the  litera- 
ture is  that  these  two  clusters  operate  in  relative 
independence,  and  that  the  latter  is  in  fact  a 
constraining  or  alienating  force. 

The  major  contention  of  this  paper  is  that 
consensus  does  not  account  for  all  positive  or 
attractional  social  relations,  with  obligation- 
symbiosis  as  an  additional,  but  constraining, 
factor.  Rather,  we  would  affirm  that  obligation 

*  Alvin   Gouldner,    "The   Norm   of   Reciprocity:    a   Preliminary 
Statement,*'  American  Sociological  Review,  25   (April,  I960),  p. 
175. 

8  Leonard  Berkowitz  and  Louise  R.  Daniels,  "Affecting  the  Sali- 
ence of  the  Social  Responsibility  Norm;  Effects  of  Past  Help  on 
the  Response  to  Dependency  Relationships,"  Journal  of  Abnor- 
mal and  Social  Psychology,  68  (March,  1964],  pp.  275-281. 

*  Smile  Dnikheim,  The  Division  of  Labor  in  Society,  Glencoe: 
The  Free  Press,  1933. 

M  Edward  Gross,  "Symbiosis  and  Consensus  as  Integrative  Fac- 
tors la  Small  Groups,"  American  Sociological  Review,  21  (April, 
»  p.  179. 
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and  need,  when  coupled  with  long-term  involve- 
ment and  continuing  interest,  evolve  into  a 
positive  or  affectional  force,  which  we  shall 
label  "positive  concern."  This  positive  concern, 
or  interest-need-obligation  with  affection,  may 
work  in  conjunction  with  or  independently  of 
consensus  in  the  social  network.  To  this  thesis 
we  shall  return  following  a  brief  review  of  the 
dimensions  of  the  social  network. 

SOCIAL  NETWORK  CATEGORIES 

The  two  basic  structural  divisions  of  the  social 
network  are,  very  simply,  kin  and  non-kin.  The 
importance  of  the  two  axes  of  this  kin-friend 
network  in  urban  life  has  been  the  topic  of  much 
recent  research.  Greer  and  Kube  report  the 
frequency  with  which  relatives  and  friends  are 
visited  by  a  Los  Angeles  sample,  while  Bell  and 
Boat,  and  Axelrod,  find  that  relatives  are  the 
most  frequent  informal  social  contacts  in  the 
urban  United  States  populations  which  they 
studied.11 

These  and  other  students  of  the  social  network 
have  further  subdivided  kin  according  to  degree 
of  relationship  and  friends  according  to  the 
milieus  in  which  they  are  located.  Thus,  parents, 
children,  and  siblings,  are  distinguished  from 
other  relatives,  such  as  aunts,  cousins,  and  grand- 
parents.12 Frequency  of  interaction  and  some- 
times mutual  aid  are  investigated  with  respect  to 
these  kin  categories,  the  general  conclusion  being 
that  the  closer  the  kin  relationship,  the  more 
likely  is  substantial  interactional  and  mutual  aid 
involvement.13 

Greer  and  Kube,  in  their  Los  Angeles  study, 
distinguish  between  friendship  and  neighboring, 
Bell  and  Boat  between  co-workers  and  neighbors, 
and  Axelrod  between  friends,  co-workers,  and 
neighbors.14  While  there  are  definitional  diffi- 

11  Scott  Greer  and  Ella  Kube,  "Urbanism  and  Social  Structure: 
A  Los  Angeles  Study/'  in  M.  Sussman  (Ed.),  Community  Struc- 
ture and  Analysis,  New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Co,,  1959,  pp. 
93-112;  Wendell  BeU  and  Marion  D.  Boat,  "Urban  Neighbor- 
hoods and  Informal  Social  Relations/'  American  Journal  of 
Sociology,  62  (January,  1957),  p.  395;  Monis  Axelxod,  "Urban 
Structure  and  Social  Participation/*  American  Sociological  Re- 
view, 21  (February,  1956),  p.  17. 

"Talcott  Parsons,  "The  Kinship  System  of  the  Contemporary 
United  States/'  American  Anthropologist,  45  (January-March, 
1943),  p.  25;  Bert  N.  Adams,  Urhon  Kin  Relations,  unpublished 
monograph. 

18  Paul  J.  Reiss,  "The  Extended  Kinship  System:  Correlates  of 
and  Attitudes  on  Frequency  of  Interaction/'  Marriage  and  Family 
Living,  24  (November,  1962),  p.  334;  Marvin  Sussman,  'The 
Isolated  Nuclear  Family:  Fact  or  Fiction?/*  Social  Problems, 
6  (Spring,  19S9),  pp.  333-340. 

"  Greer  and  Kube,  op.  cit.,  pp.  109-110;  Bell  -and  Boat,  loc.  cit.; 
Axelrod,  loc.  cit. 


culties  inherent  in  the  attempt  to  differentiate 
among  these  categories,  it  is  apparent  that  these 
authors  are  seeking  to  understand  the  complexities 
of  urban  milieus,  and  to  locate  friends  within 
them. 

Besides  the  structural  categories  of  kin  and 
friends,  intensity  categories  are  described  by 
Raymond  Firth  and  William  Goode  which  cut 
across  the  above  structural  divisions.  Firth 
speaks  of  intimate,  effective,  and  nominal  kin  as 
the  basic  intensity  distinctions.  The  intimate  are 
precisely  that;  they  include  only  those  kin  with 
whom  contact  is  frequent,  attachment  is  strong, 
and  communication  is  open.  Contact  is  main- 
tained with  the  effective  kin,  but  attachment 
and  communication  are  relatively  shallow.  The 
nominal  kin  are  other  relatives  who  are  known 
to  exist  but  with  whom  contact  and  involvement 
are  minimal  or  non-existent.X5  In  his  article  on 
norm  commitment  in  social  relations,  Goode 
speaks  of  close  and  mild  friendships,  the  distinc- 
tion being,  as  in  the  case  of  kin,  in  intimacy  and 
emotional  intensity.16 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  present  paper  to 
review  the  numerous  findings  of  previous  studies 
regarding  frequency  of  interaction  with  the 
various  kin-friend  categories.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  both  kin  and  friends  ordinarily  form  sig- 
nificant portions  of  the  social  network,  and  we 
are  therefore  confronted  with  the  task  of  advanc- 
ing a  theory  of  social  interaction  which  will  deal 
with  these  two  social  categories,  their  similarities 
and  differences. 

KINSHIP,  FRIENDSHIP,  AND 
INTERACTION  THEORY 

Two  dominant  constellations  of  social  psycho- 
logical factors  and  two  basic  categories  of  social 
relations  have  thus  far  been  distinguished.  In 
relating  the  concepts  or  factors  to  the  empirical 
network  a  first  step  might  be  to  associate  each 
of  the  theoretical  constellations  with  one  of  the 
basic  categories.  Consensus  and  affection  might 
tentatively  be  considered  the  essence  of  close 
friendship,  with  affectional  or  positive  concern 
the  dominant  characteristic  of  intimate  kinship. 
There  are  social  relations  which  are  apparently 
constrained  or  weakened  by  feelings  of  obligation, 

15  Raymond  Firth  and  J.  Djamour,  "Kinship  in  South  Borough/' 
in  R.  Firth  (Ed.),  Two  Studies  of  Kinship  in  London,  London: 
London   School   of  Economics  Monographs   on  Social  Anthro- 
pology, No.  15, 1958,  p.  45. 

16  William,  J.    Goode,    "Norm   Commitment   and    Conformity   to 
Role-Status   Obligations,"    American   Journal   of    Sociology,   66 
(November,  I960),  p.  258. 
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but  we  suggest  that  such  feelings  frequently 
combine  with  a  basic  desire  to  maintain  contact 
and  mutual  aid  potential  (willingness  to  help  when 
needed)  to  comprise  an  affectional  factor.  In 
order  to  account  for  kin  bonds  we  therefore 
postulate  a  form  of  interpersonal  attraction  based 
upon  positive  concern,  or  the  interest  of  one 
individual  in  the  well-being  and  activities  of 
another.  This  attractional  factor,  we  repeat,  ex- 
plains much  affection  and  contact  in  the  social 
network,  particularly  with  kin,  apart  from  either 
consensus  or  sheer  necessity. 

Both  concern  and  consensus  are  apt  to  be  found 
in  the  empirical  social  world  in  the  form  of 
continua.  Concern  ranges  from  a  vague  sentiment 
that  a  modicum  of  contact  ought  to  be  maintained 
with  an  individual,  in  which  case  attraction  is 
relatively  mild,  to  a  combination  of  mutual  aid 
potential  and  desire  for  frequent  contact,  which 
indicates  intense  emotional  involvement  and  af- 
fectional closeness.  Consensus,  on  the  other 
hand,  ranges  from  one  or  a  few  shared  activities, 
in  which  case  involvement  is  once  again  mild,  to 
a  basic  similarity  of  values  or  attitudes  and  in- 
terests, which  would  seem  to  provide  for  con- 
siderable interpersonal  attraction.  Furthermore, 
consensus  and  positive  concern  are  not  em- 
pirically mutually  exclusive,  but  are  found  in 
differing  degrees  in  the  same  social  relationship. 
The  closest  social  relations  would  therefore  likely 
be  those  in  which  both  consensus  and  concern 
are  strong,  as,  for  example,  relations  between 
children  and  parents. 

The  two  attractional  variables  are  more  than 
analytic  conceptualizations,  but  are  identifiable 
components  of  social  relations,  identifiable  in 
terms  of  their  attitudinal  and  interactional  in- 
dicators and  effects.  Some  of  the  interrelations 
between  consensus  and  positive  concern,  and  the 
friendship  and  kinship  relations  which  embody 
them,  go  considerably  beyond  the  facile  linkage  of 
consensus  with  friendship  and  concern  with  kin- 
ship, and  are  made  explicit  in  the  following  series 
of  propositions.  These  propositions,  which  are 
more  suggestive  than  exhaustive,  form  the  bases 
for  much  of  the  ensuing  discussion. 

PROPOSITIONS 

While  varying  proportions  of  consensus  and 
positive  concern  characterize  different  social  rela- 
tions, (1]  consensus  is  likely  to  be  modal  in 
friendship  and  positive  concern  in  kinship  rela- 
tions. The  consensus-affection-interaction  pattern 
of  involvement,  drawn  from  hypotheses  of 


Homans,  Newcomb,  and  others,  is  more  typical 
of  friendship  than  it  is  of  kinship  in  our  society. 
The  additional  factor  in  kinship  must  be  pieced 
together  from  several  sources.  Paul  Reiss  re- 
ports an  expressed  obligation  to  keep  in  touch 
with  kin.17  Muir  and  Weinstein  note  that  all  of 
their  120  housewife  respondents  understand  and 
consider  social  debts,  particularly  to  relatives,  im- 
portant.18 Moreover,  studies  by  Sussman  and 
White,  Bell  and  Boat,  and  others  indicate  that 
kin  are  more  likely  to  be  appealed  to  than  friends 
in  time  of  need.19  The  friend,  then,  might  be 
epitomized  as  the  social  companion,  the  kinsman 
as  the  object  of  continuing  interest. 

In  one  chapter  of  his  book  Political  Power  and 
Social  Theory,  Barrington  Moore  discusses  the 
future  of  the  family.  He  contends  that  "one  of 
the  most  obviously  obsolete  features  of  the  family 
is  the  obligation  to  give  affection  (or  attention)  as 
a  duty  to  a  particular  set  of  persons  on  account 
of  an  accident  of  birth.  This  is  a  true  relic  of 
barbarism."20  Popular  consciousness,  Moore  as- 
serts, is  at  least  dimly  aware  of  the  barbarism 
in  this.  In  a  society  which  focuses  upon  achieve- 
ment rather  than  ascription,  when  obligation  is 
central  to  a  particular  social  relationship,  that 
relationship  tends  to  be  less  than  satisfactory.21 
We  have  proposed  that  consensus  is  modal  in 
friendship  and  positive  concern  in  kinship,  and 
have  noted  that  concern  and  consensus  are  in 
reality  continua,  with  less  attraction  as  a  relation- 
ship is  characterized  by  simple  obligation  and/or 
simple  activity.  Our  second  proposition,  based 
upon  these  two  observations,  is  that  (2)  in  general, 
interaction  is  likely  to  be  desired  with  friends  in 
preference  to  Ian,  due  to  the  consensual  com- 
ponent of  friendship  and  the  absence  of  strong 
obligatory  feelings  toward  friends.  In  actuality, 
this  proposition  compares  the  extremities  of  the 
kin  and  friend  networks,  indicating  that  mild 
friendships  are  preferable  to  mild  kin  relations. 

According  to  Gross  the  symbiotic  tie  is  more 
powerful  than  the  consensual  tie.  Subsuming 

17  Reiss,  op.  dt.,  p.  336. 

18  Donald  E.  Muir  and  Eugene  A.  Weinstein,  "The  Social  Debt: 
an   Investigation    of   Lower-Class    and   Middle-Class    Norms   of 
Social  Obligation,"  American  Sociological  Review,  27   (August, 
1962} ,  p.  537. 

19  Sussman  and  R.  Clyde  White,  Hough,  Cleveland,  Ohio :  a  Study 
of  Social   Life  and   Change,   Cleveland:  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity Press,  1959,  pp.  76-77;  Bell  and  Boat,  op.  cit.,  p.  398. 
w  Barrington  Moore,  Jr.,  Political  Power  and  Social  Theory,  Cam- 
bridge: Harvard  University  Press,  1958,  p.  163. 

a  In  this  regard,  sea  Peter  Marris,  Widows  and  Their  Families, 
London:  Routledge  and  Kegan  Paul,  1958,  p.  49;  Bert  N.  Adams, 
"The  Young  Married  Adult  and  the  Widowed  Mother,"  unpub- 
lished paper. 
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symbiosis  under  the  conception  of  positive  con- 
cern, and  rephrasing  in  terms  of  our  theory  of 
attraction  in  the  social  network,  the  third  proposi- 
tion is  that  (3)  positive  concern  is  more  likely  to 
lead  to  relationship  persistence  than  is  consensus. 
Persistence  may  be  defined  as  the  continuation  of 
some  form  of  involvement  despite  the  passage  of 
time,  or  spatial  separation,  or  occupational  mo*- 
bility.  It  is  well  to  remind  ourselves  at  this 
juncture  that  the  social  network  includes  all  those 
with  whom  one  maintains  contact  and  emotional 
attachment.  This  may  involve  communication 
as  well  as  interaction.  In  urban,  industrial  society 
the  social  network  is  simply  not  a  regionally 
limited  phenomenon.  The  least  persistent  rela- 
tionship is  apt  to  be  the  one  in  which  concern 
is  minimal  and  in  which  the  primary  activity 
occurs  without  a  basic  value  consensus.  The  most 
persistent  relation  is  the  one  characterized  by 
strong  feelings  of  positive  concern. 

The  concomitants  of  positive  concern  may  in- 
clude greater  intimacy  as  well  as  persistence. 
The  relationship  based  upon  moderate  consensus 
may  not  extend  below  those  surface  character- 
istics which  the  two  parties  hold  in  common. 
Thus,  Goode  speaks  of  the  type  of  mild  friendship 
which  certain  elements  of  the  population  consider 
to  be  the  ideal  working  relationship:  "friendliness 
permits  enough  close  observation  of  others  to 
check  on  their  behavior,  but  its  shallowness 
prevents  any  real  probe  into  the  intensity  of 
emotions  felt  by  others.1'22  Such  a  relationship 
may  actually  provide  insulation  against  more  in- 
tense interpersonal  involvement.  Our  fourth 
proposition  is  that  (4]  the  relationship  based 
upon  positive  concern  is  more  likely  than  the 
consensual  relationship  to  have  as  an  element 
intimate  communication. 

A  fifth  and  final  proposition  concerns  the 
componential  and  cross-categorical  range  of  social 
relations.  Briefly  stated,  it  is  that  [5}  the  con- 
sensual and  concern  components  of  social  rela- 
tions demonstrate  a  substantial  overlap  between 
the  various  structural  categories  of  individuals 
frequently  considered  as  "givens"  in  descriptive 
interactional  studies.  This  proposition  is  a  neces- 
sary complement  to  the  modal  characterization  by 
categories  presented  in  proposition  (1).  There 
are  empirical  friendship  relations  in  which  posi- 
tive concern  is  the  prime  component,  and  kin 
relations  in  which  the  primary  characteristic  is 
consensus.  It  is  important  to  be  aware  of  possible 
social  psychological  and  interactional  similarities 

38  Goode,  Joe.  cit 


if  we  are  to  understand  the  significance  of  specific 
social  relationships.  Some  of  the  conditions  for 
such  cross-categorical  overlap  will  be  explicated 
in  the  discussion  which  follows. 

The  foregoing  propositions  are  a  means  for 
inaugurating  discussion  of  the  social  network  in 
terms  of  the  two  major  components  of  attraction. 
Though  we  shall  not  pretend  to  test  them  directly, 
one  source  for  our  observations  is  a  series  of 
interviews  completed  in  Greensboro,  North 
Carolina,  a  city  of  150,000  population,  during 
1963-64.  A  random  block  procedure  was  used  to 
sample  households,  with  the  following  restric- 
tions upon  inclusion  in  the  sample:  all  respondents 
are  white,  are  married,  have  been  married  only 
once,  and  for  twenty  years  or  less.  Included  are 
467  females  and  332  males,  with  a  median  length 
of  marriage  of  10.4  years,  and  a  median  age  of 
34.8  years.  More  than  eighty  per  cent  of  the 
sample  are  between  25  and  45  years  of  age.  Of 
the  799  respondents,  737  identify  some  person  as 
their  best  friend,  724  have  at  least  one  parent 
living,  and  697  have  one  or  more  siblings.  These 
latter  respondents  were  requested  to  describe 
their  relationship  with  the  sibling  closest  to  them 
in  age.  Interaction  and  attitude  data  regarding 
best  friend,  parents,  and  sibling  may  help  us  to 
illustrate  the  social  psychological  propositions 
drawn  from  our  theory  of  attraction  in  the  social 
network. 

DISCUSSION 

The  first  proposition  is  that  consensus  is  modal 
in  friendship  and  positive  concern  in  kinship. 
While  this  cannot  be  measured  directly  with  the 
Greensboro  data,  expressions  of  affectional  close- 
ness, general  value  consensus,  and  feelings  of 
obligation  may  offer  an  indirect  indication  of  the 
prepositional  distinction.  In  Table  1  may  be  ob- 
served several  suggestive  differences  in  relations 
with  best  friend,  parents  or  living  parent,  and  the 
age-near  sibling.  A  greater  proportion  of  the  young 
adults  express  affectional  closeness  than  express 
value  consensus  with  parents  and  the  sibling, 
while  in  the  case  of  the  best  friend  consensus  is 
more  prevalent  than  affectional  closeness.23  This 

28  The  question  regarding  closeness  reads  as  follows:  "How  close 
would  you  say  you  feel  to  your  .  .  .  ?"  Answers  of  "quite 
close"  or  "extremely  close"  are  combined,  as  are  answers  of 
"fairly  close,'1  "somewhat  close,"  and  "not  too  close.*1  Value 
consensus  is  ascertained  in  response  to  the  question:  "Do  you 
and  your  .  .  .  agree  in  your  ideas  and  opinions  about  the 
things  you  consider  really  important  in  life?"  Responses  of 
"completely"  or  "to  a  great  extent"  demonstrate  high  consensus, 
while  "to  some  extent"  and  "very  little"  indicate  considerable 
dissensus.  Obligation  is  determined  by  answers  to  the  question: 
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Table  1.     Expression  of  Affecfional  Closeness,  Value  Consensus,  and  Feelings  of  Obligation  Toward  Best  Friend, 

Parent(s),  and  Sibling,  Among  Young  Married  Adults 


Social  Category 

Number 
Respondents 

Pet.  Quite  or 
Extremely  Close 
Affect  ionally 

Pet.  High 
in  Value 
Consensus 

Pet.  Seeing  Obli- 
gation as  a 
Contact  Motive 

Best  Friend 
Parentfs) 
Age-Near  Sibling 

(737) 
(724) 
(697) 

61 
75 
48 

75 
65 
45 

28 
73 
59 

would  appear  to  signify  the  presence  of  some 
other  variable  besides  consensus  which  increases 
affectional  closeness  to  these  kin.  In  best  friend 
relations,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  evidence 
that  perceived  consensus  is  not  necessarily  a 
sufficient  condition  for  affectional  closeness.  Con- 
sensus may,  of  course,  be  perceived  in  relation- 
ships which  are  relatively  uninvolved  or  non- 
salient  to  the  individual. 

Obligation  is  clearly  an  additional  factor  which 
is  more  characteristic  of  the  two  kinship  relations. 
However,  our  definition  of  positive  concern  in- 
cludes mutual  aid  potential  and  contact  desire 
as  well  as  overt  obligatory  feelings,  and  con- 
sensus includes  common  interests  or  activities  as 
well  as  values.  Therefore  it  is  important  to  note 
interactional  manifestations  of  the  distinction 
between  concern  and  consensus  in  the  kin-friend 
network.  In  Table  2  special  occasions  and  social 
activities  are  consistent  with  the  postulated  modal 
distinction  between  kinship  and  friendship,  while 
mutual  aid  is  a  bit  misleading  in  that  it  is  based 
upon  actual  occurrence  rather  than  potential. 
Thus,  mutual  aid  between  best  friends  is  primarily 
an  exchange  of  baby-sitting  by  young  adult 
females,  while  the  majority  express  a  willingness 
to  help  their  sibling  if  the  need  should  arise. 


"How  important  a  reason  for  keeping  in  touch  with  ...  is  the 
feeling  that  you  ought  to,  or  have  an  obligation  to,  keep  in 
touch?"  Answers  of  "somewhat  important"  or  "very  impor- 
tant" are  combined  as  indicating  at  least  some  overt  feeling  of 
contact  obligation. 


Combining  the  results  of  Tables  I  and  2,  obliga- 
tion, special  occasions,  and  social  activities  lend 
support  to  proposition  (1),  and  mutual  aid  and 
value  consensus  demonstrate  that  positive  con- 
cern and  consensus  are  not  mutually  exclusive 
alternatives  in  empirical  social  relations.  Such 
evidence  is  basically  consistent  with  proposition 
(1),  i.e.,  there  are  differing  attractional  variables 
dominant  in  kinship  and  friendship,  but  the  com- 
ponential  overlap  which  is  the  subject  of  propo- 
sition (5]  has  also  become  perceptible. 

It  will  be  noted  that  sex,  occupational  stratum, 
and  other  possible  sample  divisions  are  not  pre- 
sented in  Tables  1  and  2.  This  is  not  because 
there  are  no  differences  according  to  these  vari- 
ables, for  females  do  manifest  higher  percentages 
on  consensus  and  affection  in  parental  and  sibling 
relations  than  do  males.  However,  the  argument 
for  not  differentiating  in  the  present  paper  is 
strengthened  by  the  fact  that  when  the  sample  is 
divided  into  white-  and  blue-collar  males  and 
females  the  percentage  patterns  or  comparisons 
within  each  of  these  four  categories  are  quite 
similar.  Thus,  for  example,  within  each  category 
obligation  is  a  dominant  factor  in  parental  rela- 
tions and  a  negligible  factor  in  friendship,  affec- 
tional closeness  is  more  likely  than  is  value 
consensus  to  be  expressed  in  parental  relations, 
while  the  inverse  is  true  between  best  friends, 
and  mutual  aid  and  special  occasions  dominate 
parental  interaction,  while  social  activities  domi- 
nate friendship.  Further  categorical  comparisons 


Table  2.     Any  Special  Occasions,  Social  Activities,  or  Mutual  Aid  Shared  with  Best  Friend,  Parent(s),  and  Sibling 

in  the  Past  Two  Years* 


Social  Category 

Number  of 
Respondents 

Pet.  Any 
Interaction  on 
Special  Occasions 

Pet.  Any 
Mutual  Aid 

Pet.  Any 
Social  Activities 

Best  Friend 

Parentfs) 
Age-Near  Sibling 

(737) 
{724} 
(697) 

20 
88 
73 

43 
88 
18 

74 
43 
48 

*  Special  occasions  incfude  birthdays,  Christmas,  holidays,  and  vacations;  mutual-aid  includes  tangible  aid  and  services;  social  activi- 
ties include  commercial  and  outdoor  recreation,  shopping,  and  miscellaneous  activities. 
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will  be  reserved  for  a  more  direct  test  of  the 
propositions  and  theory  than  is  possible  with  the 
Greensboro  data. 

Proposition  (2)  requires  only  brief  comment. 
When  the  question  of  preference  for  kin  or 
friends  is  asked  in  general  terms,  43  per  cent  of 
the  799  young  Greensboro  adults  assert  that  they 
favor  contact  with  friends,  27  per  cent  favor  kin, 
and  30  per  cent  would  like  to  equalize  time  spent 
with  the  two  categories.  The  categorical  proposi- 
tion is  therefore  supported,  though  hardly  over- 
whelmingly. It  is  intriguing  to  hypothesize  that 
had  we  asked  whether  they  would  prefer  to  inter- 
act with  secondary  kin  (aunts,  cousins,  etc.)  or 
friendly  acquaintances  the  response  in  favor  of 
friends  might  have  been  more  clear-cut  than  when 
the  more  salient  kin  and  friends  were  included  in 
their  thinking  and  responses. 

General  inferences  may  be  drawn  from  the 
Greensboro  data  in  conjunction  with  other 
sociological  literature  regarding  relationship  per- 
sistence. When  friends  separate  residentially, 
primary  relations  may  die  or  be  suspended,  assert 
Babchuk  and  Bates.24  However,  in  a  day  of  high 
speed  transportation,  postal  service,  and  the  tele- 
phone, kinship  or  friendship  relations  need  not 
necessarily  be  interrupted  by  the  distance  factor, 
by  residential  mobility.  Instead,  there  may  simply 
be  a  change  from  face-to-face  interaction  to  com- 
munication as  the  dominant  form  of  contact. 
Taking  into  account  the  residential  mobility  of 
both  respondents  and  friends,  a  considerable 
turnover  in  friendships  is  apparent  in  the 
Greensboro  data.  With  parents  and  siblings,  on 
the  other  hand,  distance  is  mitigated  by  frequent 
communication,  i.e.,  telephoning  and  letter  writ- 
ing, and  in  the  case  of  parents  even  by  periodic 
tangible  aid  sent  through  the  mails.25 

Occupational  mobility  has  a  disruptive  effect 
upon  the  social  relationship  in  which  consensus 
is  central,  since  mobility  itself  is  apt  to  be  cor- 
related with  an  increasing  divergence  of  basic 
values  and  interests.  The  dropping  and  cultivating 
of  friendships  by  those  moving  along  the  occupa- 
tional ladder  is  generally  believed  to  be  part  of 
the  mobility  process.  However,  there  has  been 
substantial  disagreement  concerning  the  effects  of 
occupational  mobility  upon  kin  relations  in  urban, 
industrial  society.  Some  have  felt  that  mobility 
weakens  kin  ties,26  while  others  have  reported 

^Babchuk  and  Bates,  "The  Primary  Relations  of  Middle-Class 
Couples:   a  Study  in  Male  Dominance/*  American  Sociological 
Review,  28  (June,  1963),  p.  384. 
25  Adams,  Urban  Kin  Relations. 

88  David  M.  Schneider  and  George  C.  Homansj  "Kinship  Ter- 
minology and  the  American  Kinship  System,'*  American  Anthra- 


significant  kin  involvement  despite  occupational 
disparity.27  The  primary  difficulty  and  the  reason 
for  such  disagreement  has  been  the  attempt  to 
generalize  about  all  kin.  Certain  researchers,  ob- 
serving the  viability  of  young  adult-parent  rela- 
tions despite  mobility,  assert  that  kin  relations  are 
not  adversely  affected.  Other  writers,  noting  the 
tendency  of  mobility  to  weaken  secondary  kin 
ties,  thus  reducing  the  number  of  effective  kin, 
have  generalized  that  it  is  basically  detrimental 
to  kinship.  Elizabeth  Bott's  partial  solution  to 
the  problem  is  simply  that  the  more  distant  the 
relative,  the  more  objective  differences  receive 
consideration  and  determine  involvement.28  In 
the  words  of  our  theory,  the  premise  of  this 
conclusion  is  that  the  weakening  effect  of  occupa- 
tional disparity  upon  kinship  increases  as  the 
positive  concern  component  of  the  relation  is 
found  to  be  less. 

We  therefore  find  in  Greensboro  and  in  the 
literature  on  communication  and  mobility  some 
justification  for  claiming  that  those  social  rela- 
tionships in  which  the  positive  concern  com- 
ponent is  strong  are  most  likely  to  persist  in  spite 
of  complications  of  time,  space,  or  social  position. 
Since  this  component  is  frequently  strongest  in 
relations  with  members  of  one's  family  of  orienta- 
tion, particularly  parents,  it  is  these  social  rela- 
tions which  manifest  the  greatest  persistence. 

In  the  course  of  the  interviews  a  few  Greens- 
boroites  commented  that  they  and  their  best 
friend  are  very  close  and  talk  freely  to  each 
other  about  everything.  As  a  rule,  however,  a 
clear  distinction  was  drawn  between  close  friends, 
whom  they  enjoy,  and  certain  kin,  whom  they 
can  "count  on"  and  confide  in.  Seeking  advice 
from  and  confiding  in  parents  is  an  accepted 
practice  among  these  young  adults,  but  most  are 
unwilling  to  include  intimate  communication  as  a 
feature  of  close  friendship.  Such  a  discussion  of 
proposition  (4)  is  based  on  an  overall  impression 
received  from  the  interviews.  Yet  the  impression 
is  unmistakable:  intimate  kinsfolk,  more  than  any 
other  social  category,  are  considered  available 
for  open  communication.20  This,  we  feel,  is  in 


pologist,    57    (December,    1955] t    p.    1207;    Robert    P.    Stuckert, 

"Occupational  Mobility  and  Family  Relationships,"  Social  Forces, 

41  (March,  1963),  pp.  301-307. 

^Michael  Young  and  Peter  WiUmott,   Family   and  Kinship   in 

East  London,  Baltimore:  Penguin  Books,  1964,  pp.  78-64;  Eugene 

Utwak,  "Occupational  Mobility  and  Extended  Family  Cohesion," 

American  Sociological  Review,  25  (February,  I960),  pp.  9-2dL 

38  Elizabeth  Bott,  Family  and  Social  Network,  London:  Tavistock 

Publications,  Ltd.,  1957,  p.  147, 

58  See  Bernard  Farber,  Family:  Organization  and  Interaction,  San 

Francisco:  Chandler  Publishing  Co.,  1964,  pp.  196f. 
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turn  an  aspect  of  the  intense  mutual  feelings  of 
positive  concern  which  characterize  these  kin 
relations . 

The  final  proposition  is  an  attempt  to  break 
down  componentially  the  various  kin-friend  cate- 
gories which  have  been  the  primary  foci  of  empiri- 
cal studies  of  urban  social  interaction.   It  is  not 
enough  to  speak  categorically  of  differences  be- 
tween friendship  milieus  or  degrees  of  kin  rela- 
tion, for  we  find  not  only  categorical  differences 
but  frequent  similarity  across  categories  in  both 
the  social  psychological  and  interactional  char- 
acteristics of  social  relationships.  Thus,  a  sibling 
might  be  described  as  an  individual  of  one's  own 
generation,  with  whom  he  has  been  acquainted 
all  or  most  of  his  life,  in  whom  he  has  a  con- 
tinuing interest,  and  with  whom  he  may  or  may 
not  share  common  values  and  interests.    Such  a 
description  might  fit  as  well  the  "old  friend,"  or 
childhood  companion.  In  either  case,  when  adult 
relations  persist  it  is  likely  to  be  due  more  to 
concern  than  to  consensus.    Therefore,  interac- 
tionally  and  attitudinally  the  old  friend  and  the 
sibling  may  bear  much  resemblance.    The  state- 
ment regarding  a  close  friend  that  "he  is  like  a 
brother  to  me*'  may  signify  more  in  terms  of 
relationship    components    than    has    heretofore 
been  recognized.  The  implication  is  very  probably 
that  this  is  no  ordinary  friendship  based  narrowly 
upon  values  and  interests,  but  includes  an  ele- 
ment of  concern  and  intimacy  which  is  ordinarily 
reserved  for  family  ties.  Similarly,  one's  brother 
or  cousin  may  develop  through  the  years  into  an 
activity  companion  rather  than  into  merely  an 
object  of  continuing  interest.    In  the  course  of 
conversation  one  may  remark:  "I  don't  really  think 
of  John  as  a  cousin;  he  is  a  good  friend.'*   The 
interpretation  is  that  John  is  not  just  the  object  of 
the  usual  weak  obligation  to  secondary  kin;  he  is 
a  sharer  of  common  activities  and  perhaps  basic 
values.     Awareness    and    utilization    of    cross- 
categorical  similarities  as  well  as  differences  may 
make  possible  a  significant  step  forward  in  under- 
standing the  traditional  kin-friend  categories  of 
the  social  network. 

The  foregoing  theoretical  position  regarding 
consensus  and  positive  concern,  and  the  proposi- 
tions drawn  therefrom,  is  of  course  not  a  complete 
theory  of  social  contact,  for  there  are  compulsory 
and  competitive  aspects  of  social  relations,  and 
secondary  or  impersonal  contacts  as  well.  This 
is  a  theory  of  positive  social  relations,  of  attrac- 
tion in  the  social  network,  of  the  primary  relation- 
ship. Given  such  a  theory  of  primary  relations, 
we  may  be  in  a  position  to  resolve  some  of  the 


discrepancies  in  recent  discussions.  Babchuk  and 
Bates,  in  their  papers  on  the  social  network, 
define  primary  relations  as  those  sharing  a  wide 
range  of  activities  and  characterized  by  strong 
positive  affect.30  Recently,  S,  C.  Lee  has  argued 
against  such  redefinition  of  Cooley's  "primary 
relationship"  concept  to  fit  modern  society.  In- 
stead, he  says,  let  us  hold  our  definition  and 
observe,  if  we  must,  the  loss  of  primariness  in 
urban,  industrial  society.31  The  present  theoretical 
venture,  with  its  attention  to  indicators  of  con- 
sensus and  concern,  brings  us  to  the  threshhold  of 
quantifying  primary  relations.  Not  just  Babchuk 
and  Bates'  activities  and  affection,  but  some 
combination  of  consensus  and/or  positive  con- 
cern and  affectional  closeness  is  the  essence  of 
the  primary  relationship.  Utilizing  help  potential, 
contact  obligation,  and  perhaps  ritual  interac- 
tion, as  indices  of  concern,  and  value  similarity, 
attitudes,  and  social  activities  as  indices  of 
consensus,  and  some  measure  of  attraction, 
makes  conceivable  the  empirical  quantification  of 
priniariness. 

Previous  attempts  to  cross  categorical  lines  in 
defining  social  relationship  intensity  include 
Goode's  distinction  between  close  and  mild 
friendship  and  Firth's  references  to  intimate, 
effective,  and  nominal  kin.  Presenting  the  ele- 
ments of  positive  social  relations  as  we  have 
done  results  in  the  virtual  equating  of  intimate 
kin  and  close  friends  with  our  primary  relations, 
defining  them  interactionally  and  attitudinally  by 
consensus  and/or  concern  and  attraction. 

CONCLUSIONS  AND  SUGGESTIONS 

Until  now  we  have  occupied  ourselves  with 
setting  forth  the  components  of  social  attraction, 
applying  them  in  the  most  general  manner  to 
kinship  and  friendship  relations.  It  seems  ap- 
parent, however,  that  the  utility  of  a  theory  of 
social  network  attraction  or  primary  relation- 
ships may  be  extended  in  several  directions.  First, 
conditions  and  indicators  merit  further  examina- 
tion. There  is  need  to  specify  the  conditions  for 
the  growth  of  positive  concern  beyond  Berkowitz 
and  Daniels'  notion  of  "past  help."  Childhood 
companionship,  gratitude  for  help,  sharing  in  the 
same  life  crises,  family  name  and  experience: 
these  and  other  factors  may  be  instrumental  in 
developing  feelings  of  positive  concern  in  inter- 

*  Babchuk  and  Bates,  "The  Primary  Group  ...,*'  op.  cit.f  p. 
185. 

ttS.  C.  Lee,  "The  Primary  Group  as  Cooley  Defines  It,"  Socio- 
logical Quarterly,  5  [Winter,  I9«4)  p.  34. 
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personal  relations.  Such  prior  conditions  are  one 
internal  extension  which  could  increase  our 
understanding  of  consensus  and  concern.  Another 
internal  extension  involves  the  indicators.  It  is 
conceivable  that  a  property-space  model,  based 
upon  both  interactional  and  attitudinal  measures, 
might  be  devised  to  plot  consensus  and  concern  in 
social  relations.32  Ranging  from  mild  enjoyment 
of  a  single  interest  and  mild  contact  obligation 
to  consensus  on  basic  values  and  perhaps  intimate 
communication,  such  a  model  would  permit  the 
empirical  determination  of  primariness  within 
"property-space." 

A  second  extension  entails  the  introduction  of 
sex,  social  class,  and  other  variables  resulting  in 
possible  differences  in  social  relationship  com- 
ponents. Several  hypotheses  might  include  the 
greater  likelihood  of  kin  primariness  among 
females  than  males,  the  likelihood  of  fewer 
primary  consensual  friends  outside  the  kin  net- 
work among  working-class  persons,  and  a  more 
restricted  primary  network  among  working-class 
individuals  generally. 

A  third  extension  of  the  empirical  exploration 
of  consensus,  positive  concern,  and  attraction  as 
indices  of  primariness  would  be  cross-cultural.  It 
is  too  late  to  observe  or  test,  with  Lee,  the  loss  or 
decline  of  primariness  as  a  consequence  of 
urbanization  in  our  society.  Yet  it  is  not  im- 
possible to  effect  cross-cultural  comparisons  re- 
garding the  prevalence  of  primary  relations  in 
less  industrialized,  rapidly  changing,  and  highly 
industrialized  societies.  The  indicators  of  con- 
sensus and  positive  concern  which  we  have  sug- 
gested may  be  found  to  be  cross-culturally  ap- 
plicable without  substantial  alteration. 

A  fourth  extension  of  the  theory  of  attraction 
in  the  social  network  would  be  into  other  sub- 
stantive areas  where  it  could  increase  under- 
standing of  phenomena.  One  example  is  the 
study  of  the  family  in  America.  Changes  in  the 
American  family  since  Colonial  days  include  the 
loss  of  family  functions  to  other  societal  institu- 
tions and  the  greater  likelihood  of  the  dissolution 
of  any  given  family  today  than  formerly.  Viewed 
in  the  light  of  the  greater  persistence  of  the  con- 
cern relation,  as  a  basis  for  interpersonal  attrac- 
tion, we  would  affirm  the  consistency  of  decreas- 
ing family  stability  with  decreasing  symbiotic 
bonds  between  husbands  and  wives.  Another 
example  would  be  the  study  of  immigrant  as- 

83  For  the  application  of  this  methodology,  see  Allen  H.  Barton, 
"The  Concept  of  Property-Space  in  Social  Research,"  in  P.  F. 
Lazarsfeld  and  M.  Rosenberg,  (Eds.J,  The  Language  of  Social 
Research,  New  York:  The  Free  Press  of  Glencoe,  1955,  pp.  40-62. 


similation  into  the  dominant  society.  The  first 
stage  is  the  extension  and  intensification  of  posi- 
tive concern  in  the  minority  group  kin  networks 
in  the  face  of  major  discrimination.  However, 
a  second  generation  is  likely  to  experience  both 
a  weakening  consensus,  as  the  dominant  culture 
impinges  upon  them,  and  a  transformation  of 
positive  concern  into  a  basic  obligation.  The  re- 
sult is,  of  course,  ambivalence  on  the  part  of  the 
offspring.  These  are  but  two  possible  adaptations 
of  our  componential  theory  to  diverse  sociological 
issues. 

We  have  attempted  to  synthesize  the  questions 
"who5*  and  "why"  in  social  network  analysis. 
Categories  and  components  of  social  relations 
must  be  brought  together,  and  the  concern  com- 
ponent—  as  a  positive  attribute — be  incorporated 
into  interaction  theory  along  with  consensus  and 
liking,  if  such  theory  is  to  comprehend  social 
network  involvement.  It  is  hoped  that  this 
theoretical  position  will  be  put  to  the  empirical 
test  in  a  variety  of  situations,  and  that  its  in- 
dicators and  preconditions  will  be  refined  in  sub- 
sequent research.  If  this  occurs,  its  purpose  will 
have  been  achieved. 


57      Psychological  Study 
of  Whole  Families* 

Gerald  Handel 


The  study  of  interaction  patterns  of  the  whole  fam- 
ily, scarcely  noted  in  psychology,  receives  increas- 
ing attention  in  anthropology,  sociology,  psychiatry, 
and  social  work.  Consideration  of  the  " whole  fam- 
ily11 goes  beyond  the  traditional  study  of  family  dy- 
ads, to  the  whole  nuclear  family,  and  possibly  to  the 
extended  kinship  system.  Psychiatry,  for  example, 
more  frequently  looks  to  the  family  unit  for  the  eti- 
ology, treatment,  and  cure  of  mental  illness. 

To  Professor  Handel,  the  literature  reviewed 
strongly  suggests  that  the  processes  of  personality 
formation  and  family  integration  are  largely  one 
and  the  same  phenomenon.  That  is,  for  some  pur- 
poses a  unified  conceptualization  which  includes 

*  Reprinted,  with  the  permission  of  the  author  and  the  publisher, 
from  the  Psychological  Bulletin,  63  (1965),  pp.  19-41.  Copyright 
1965  by  the  American  Psychological  Association. 
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both  the  individual  and  the  group  is  needed.  If  the 
concept  of  interpersonal  relations  in  the  family  is 
to  prove  useful  to  psychological  studies,  a  more 
highly  refined  analysis  is  necessary.  It  would  also 
be  helpful  to  have  ways  to  classify  families  as 
groups,  on  a  psychological  basis. 

While  there  are  as  yet  no  established  methods 
for  studying  whole  families,  Professor  Handel  con- 
siders some  common  procedures  and  some  issues 
raised  about  them.  These  include  therapy,  field 
methods,  projective  methods,  and  the  controlled  ex- 
periment. Studying  the  whole  family  for  its  influence 
on  an  individual  member's  behavior  and  develop- 
ment, and  for  its  own  unique  behavior  as  a  unit  is 
the  most  innovative  suggestion  made  in  the  family 
field  during  the  past  decade. 

In  his  article,  "Abnormalities  of  Behavior/'  White 

(1959)  introduces  a  group  of  references  on  schizo- 
phrenia with  this  comment:  "It  is  reassuring  to 
find  that  several  workers  are  using  the  concept 
of  interaction  patterns  in  families  rather  than 
the  questionable  cause-effect  model  of  parent  in- 
fluencing child  [p.  279].'*   The  implied  rarity  of 
this  concept  in  the  psychological  literature  is 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  four  of  the  five  publica- 
tions White  mentions  are  of  psychiatric  origin, 
while  only  one  is  psychological;  the  rarity  is 
underscored  by  the  fact  that  Hoffman  and  Lippitt's 

(1960)  entire    presentation    of   family   research 
methods  in  child  psychology  is  cast  explicitly 
within  the  cause-effect  framework  of  parent  in- 
fluencing child. 

There  is  an  ambiguity  in  White's  term  "inter- 
action patterns  in  families,"  On  the  one  hand, 
it  may  be  taken  to  mean  interaction  between 
some  but  not  all  members  of  a  family,  such  as 
interaction  between  husband  and  wife  (Tharp, 
1963),  mother  and  child,  father  and  child,  or 
child  and  child.  Hoffman  and  Lippitt  report  that 
studies  of  parent-child  interaction  are  increasing 
and  they  suggest  that  this  is  partly  because  of  the 
failure  of  the  simple  parent-child  cause-effect 
model. 

White's  term  may,  on  the  other  hand,  he  taken 
to  refer  to  interaction  of  all  the  family  members, 
whether  the  whole  family  be  defined  as  the 
nuclear  or  conjugal  family  whose  members  share 
a  common  household  or  the  extended  family  re- 
siding in  one  or  more  households.  The  concept  of 
family  interaction  in  this  broader  sense  has 
scarcely  gained  notice  in  psychology,  although 
psychiatry  (Group  for  the  Advancement  of 
Psychiatry,  1954),  anthropology  (Lewis,  1950, 


1959,  1961),  sociology  (Hill,  1949;  Parsons  and 
Bales,  1955),  and  social  work  (Voiland,  1962)  are 
giving  it  increasing  attention.  Psychology  has 
been  concerned  with  events  within  the  family  but 
has  made  little  effort  to  conceptualize  and  study 
the  family  as  a  unit. 

This  paper  reports  the  progress  made  thus  far  in 
studying  whole  families.  Attention  is  given  to 
work  by  investigators  and  thinkers  in  psychology 
and  related  fields.  The  paper  does  not  deal  with 
two-person  interaction,  partly  because  discussions 
of  work  in  this  area  are  already  available 
(Eisenstein,  1956;  Hoffman  &  Lippitt,  1960;  Tharp, 
1963),  but  mainly  because  moving  beyond  the 
two-person  framework  has  proved  to  be  an 
especially  difficult  problem.  The  discussion  is  not 
restricted,  however,  to  interaction  in  the  sense  of 
studies  of  face-to-face  behavior.  The  problem 
focus  is  the  psychological  study  of  the  family 
as  a  whole,  and  observation  of  face-to-face  inter- 
action is  only  one  of  the  procedures  that  have 
been  used.  If  the  parent-child,  cause-effect  model 
has  been  only  slightly  successful,  there  are 
grounds  for  believing  that  studies  of  two-person, 
parent-child  interaction,  which  omit  observation 
of  other  family  members,  will  also  prove  of 
limited  value  for  understanding  child  personality. 
But  quite  apart  from  evaluations  of  the  merit 
of  two-person  interaction  studies  in  child  psy- 
chology, the  psychological  study  of  whole  families 
is  of  interest  in  its  own  right. 

The  adequacy,  though  not  the  utility,  of  the 
interaction  concept  —  regardless  of  whether  the 
data  be  obtained  by  direct  observation  of  face- 
to-face  behavior  or  by  subject  reports  —  is  itself 
problematic,  even  for  the  study  of  whole  families. 
One  of  the  many  reasons  the  burgeoning  field 
of  small  group  study  has  scarcely  concerned 
itself  with  the  family  is  perhaps  the  recognition 
that  the  ahistoric  framework  appropriate  for 
ad  hoc  laboratory  groups  is  not  well  suited  to 
the  family,  which  is  constituted  by  enduring 
interpersonal  relationships.  Strodtbeck  (1954),  in 
one  of  the  few  small-group  studies  using  families 
as  subjects,  tested  propositions  derived  from 
ad  hoc  groups  and  found  important  differences 
which  he  explained  on  the  basis  of  these  enduring 
relationships  (pp.  28-29).  Later  work  by 
Strodtbeck  (1958)  seems  clearly  to  indicate  that 
family  interaction  can  only  be  understood  in 
conjunction  with  the  family's  prevailing  interper- 
sonal relationships.  The  question  may  be  put, 
then,  whether  interaction  or  interpersonal  rela- 
tionship will  prove  the  more  fruitful  concept  in 
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understanding  families  or,  indeed,  whether  ade- 
quate investigation  will  not  require  data  on 
both  kinds  of  phenomena  as  reciprocally  deter- 
mining. (To  use  both  concepts  interchangeably 
as  though  they  were  equivalent,  as  is  sometimes 
done,  can  only  lead  to  obscuring  important  prob- 
lems.] 

Thus  far,  we  have  been  using  the  term  whole 
family  as  a  means  of  differentiating  a  field  of 
study  that  lies  beyond  the  traditional  study  of 
sub-family  pairs  such  as  the  mother-child  pair. 
For  our  purposes  the  term  serves  adequately,  but 
notice  must  be  taken  that  its  referent  is  not 
precise.  An  issue  centers  on  whether  it  is  fruitful 
to  select  the  nuclear  family  as  a  unit  of  study 
or  whether  adequate  understanding  requires 
study  of  the  extended  family.  Some  investigators 
(Handel  &  Hess,  1956;  Hess  &  Handel,  1959)  have 
argued  that,  regardless  of  the  ties  that  link  a 
nuclear  family  to  kin  and  wider  social  groups, 
there  is  a  sense  in  which  the  nuclear  family  is  a 
bounded  universe.  The  nuclear  family  is  a 
meaningful  unit  of  study  because,  typically,  its 
members  inhabit  a  common  household  which  is 
not  shared  with  relatives;  within  these  boundaries 
—  the  home  —  the  family  members  develop  long- 
sustained,  relatively  more  intense  and  meaningful 
relationships  among  each  other  than  with  out- 
siders, including  kin  residing  in  other  households. 
Spiegel  and  Bell  (1959),  on  philosophical  and 
anthropological  grounds,  consider  this  viewpoint 
too  narrow  for  understanding  psychopathology. 
They  consider  it  essential  to  view  the  nuclear 
family  as  a  component  of  the  extended  family 
and  the  entire  family  network  as  embedded  in  a 
larger  social  and  cultural  network,  if  the  emo- 
tional disturbance  of  a  particular  family  member 
is  to  be  adequately  understood.  The  problem  of 
defining  the  unit  of  study  is  discussed  briefly  by 
Leichter  (1961)  who  concludes  that  "the  family 
unit  may  shift  according  to  the  purpose  of  analysis 
[p.  143]." 

In  passing,  it  may  be  noted  that  Spiegel  and 
Bell  make  common  cause  with  White,  Hoffman 
and  Lippitt,  Ackerman  (1958),  and  others  in 
questioning  the  adequacy  of  the  cause-effect 
model  of  parent  influencing  child.  Most  of  the 
work  reviewed  in  this  article  has  similar  import. 
Some  studies  focus  on  the  extended  family  (e.g., 
Cleveland  &  Longaker,  1957;  Fisher  &  Mendell, 
1956;  Mendell  &  Fisher,  1956)  while  others  focus 
on  the  nuclear  family  (e.g.,  Ackerman  &  Sobel, 
1950;  Frenkel-Brunswik,  1955;  Hess  &  Handel, 
1959). 


EMERGENCE  OF  THE  PROBLEM 

Any  discussion  of  the  problem  of  conceptualiz- 
ing and  investigating  whole  families  must  begin 
with  Burgess's  (1926)  formulation:  "The  Family 
as  a  Unity  of  Interacting  Personalities."1  From 
the  perspective  of  contemporary  psychology  this 
is  a  remarkable  phrase,  as  far  reaching  in  its 
implications  as  it  is  compact  in  expression.  It 
provides  a  basic  orientation  that  can  guide  many 
research  programs,  regardless  of  how  the  unit  of 
study  be  defined. 

First,  we  may  note  that  the  formulation  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  a  family  is  made  up  of 
persons,  each  with  an  individuality  of  his  own, 
a  personality.  By  implication,  it  seems  to  call  in 
question  the  cause-effect  model  which  locates 
independent  variables  exclusively  in  the  parents 
and  dependent  variables  exclusively  in  the  chil- 
dren. At  the  very  least,  it  suggests  an  alternative 
perspective  in  which  each  family  member  is  re- 
garded as  a  source  of  some  relatively  autonomous 
action.  A  child,  as  well  as  a  parent,  is  construed 
as  having  individuality.  Sufficient  ground  for 
this  assumption  is  provided  by  the  fact  that  each 
child  in  a  family  has  a  unique  ordinal  position. 
(The  question  of  whether  children  in  a  particular 
ordinal  position  differ  systematically  from  chil- 
dren in  other  ordinal  positions  is  irrelevant  here. 
The  point  is  that  within  any  given  family,  the 
first-,  second-,  and  thirdborn,  etc.,  can  be  ex- 
pected to  be  different  from  each  other  in  signifi- 
cant ways.)  Other  grounds  for  the  assumption 
can  be  adduced,  though  one  would  also  like  to 
have  studies  of  such  dimensions  as  perceptual 
sensitivity  and  activity  level  of  infants  (Bergman 
and  Escalona,  1949;  Escalona  and  Heider,  1959; 
Escalona  and  Leitch,  1952;  Fries  and  Woolf,  1954) 
conducted  on  infants  in  the  same  family.  How- 
ever, it  is  apposite  to  point  out  that  one  of  the 
research  problems  immediately  suggested  by  the 
Burgess  (1926)  formulation  is  the  problem  of  how 
different  children  in  the  same  family  develop 
different  identities.  The  problem  is  implicit  in  any 
effort  to  understand  why  one  child  develops  a 
mental  illness  while  other  children  in  the  same 
family  do  not.  Uniqueness  of  ordinal  position 

1Most  of  the  studies  cited  in  this  paper  descend  from  the 
seminal  thinking  of  Freud,  G.  H.  Mead,  Cooley,  and  others. 
Since  a  full  genealogy  of  ideas  is  not  attempted  here,  Burgess's 
formulation  is  the  most  appropriate  starting  point.  Further, 
no  effort  is  made  to  show  the  relevance  of  the  work  of  such 
significant  investigators  as  Lewin,  Sullivan,  Erikson,  and  others; 
attention  is  restricted  to  writers  who  addressed  themselves  fairly 
explicitly  to  the  study  of  whole  families. 
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provides  a  basis  for  expecting  that  the  personali- 
ties of  children  in  the  same  family  will  differ  from 
each  other  in  some  way,  but  what  those  differences 
will  turn  out  to  be  and  the  processes  by  which 
they  come  about  require  research  on  whole  fami- 
lies. One  process  is  indicated  in  Harris's  (1959) 
study,  where  he  reports  that: 

Both  the  mothers  and  the  fathers  in  our  study  in- 
variably showed  evidence  of  using  their  parent- 
hood to  continue  or  to  resolve,  through  their 
children,  some  aspects  of  their  own  growing  up, 
and  therefore  each  of  their  several  children  might 
represent  a  somewhat  different  aspect  of  their 
past  [p.  39]. 

The  same  child  can,  of  course,  represent  different 
things  to  the  two  parents. 

By  characterizing  the  family  as  a  unity  of  inter- 
acting personalities,  Burgess  points  to  the  problem 
of  understanding  interaction  and  interpersonal 
relationships  in  terms  of  the  personalities  of  the 
participating  members.  A  recent  attempt  by  Miller 
(1961)  to  present  an  organized  framework  for 
dealing  with  the  problem  is  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion and  perhaps  the  most  explicit  statement  yet 
available.  It  is,  however,  framed  in  terms  of 
two-person  relationships,  and  modifications  would 
undoubtedly  be  required  in  order  for  it  to  be 
applicable  to  family  groups. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  central  research 
problem  raised  by  Burgess  is  not  that  of  socializa- 
tion, child  training,  or  transmission  of  personality 
characteristics  from  parent  to  child  but  a  prob- 
lem that  is  in  a  sense  anterior  to  these,  while  also 
having  social  psychological  interest  in  its  own 
right.  The  problem  may  be  phrased:  How  do  the 
several  personalities  in  a  family  cohere  in  an  on- 
going structure  that  is  both  sustained  and  altered 
through  interaction?  Regarded  in  this  way,  Bur- 
gess1 formulation  may  be  seen  as,  in  effect,  a 
charter  for  the  study  of  whole  families.  As  such, 
it  demands  research  which  (a)  is  directed  to  con- 
ceptualizing the  family  as  a  unit;  (b)  studies  the 
personalities  of  the  several  members  and  the  inter- 
relationships among  them;  (c)  obtains  data  from 
each  member  of  the  family.  The  Burgess  formula- 
tion thus  points  to  a  unified  psychological  ap- 
proach in  which  the  intrapsychic  processes  and 
personality  structures  of  family  members  are  con- 
sidered in  conjunction  with  the  interrelations 
among  the  members.  This  is  a  tall  order,  and  it 
cannot  be  said  that  the  nature  of  such  psychol- 
ogy is  now  at  all  clear.  Nonetheless,  some  defi- 
nite steps  in  this  direction  have  been  taken,  as 


this  article  hopes  to  indicate.  The  problems  are 
formidable,  and  the  writings  of  workers  in  this 
field  often  contain  confessions  of  burdensome 
difficulty.  It  seems  clear  that  the  application  of 
widely  accepted  concepts  of  methodological  rigor 
in  psychology  must,  in  this  field,  be  adapted  and 
perhaps  deferred  pending  the  development  of 
both  a  minimally  adequate  conceptual  framework 
and  hypotheses  that  seem  fruitful  enough  to 
warrant  rigorous  testing.  Due  recognition  must 
be  made  of  the  recency  of  effort  in  this  field.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  survey  presented  here  contributes 
a  sufficient  sharpening  of  focus  to  make  possible 
a  more  concentrated  and  rigorous  research. 

Burgess's  (1926)  concept  has  received  great 
veneration  and  reiteration  in  family  sociology, 
but  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  century  little  effort 
seems  to  have  been  made  to  pursue  its  implica- 
tions. In  his  study  of  family  adjustment  to  the 
stresses  of  war  separation  and  reunion,  Hill 
(1949)  referred  to  thinking  at  the  family  level  as 
third-dimensional  in  contradistinction  to  thinking 
at  the  level  of  the  individual  and  the  pair  —  one- 
and  two-dimensional,  respectively.  He  noted  that 
third-dimensional  thinking  had  only  recently  been 
attempted. 

A  beginning  of  psychoanalytic  attention  to  the 
whole  family  is  evident  in  the  1930s.  The  Inter- 
national Congress  of  Psychoanalysis  in  1936  was 
devoted  to  the  topic  "The  Family  Neurosis  and 
the  Neurotic  Family"  (Grotjahn,  1959].  Acker- 
man's  (1938)  first  paper  on  family  unity  came  soon 
after.  Oberndorf  (1938)  and  Mittelman  (1944, 
1948)  broke  with  the  orthodox  psychoanalytic 
rule  that  the  analyst  should  treat  only  one  person 
in  a  family  and  avoid  contact  with  the  relatives; 
each  was  analyzing  concurrently  both  partners  to 
a  marriage. 

Psychiatric  attention  is  now  beginning  to  move 
from  two-person  relationships  in  the  family  to 
the  whole  family.  Several  considerations  prompt 
this  shift.  One  is  that  the  disordered  behavior  of 
the  patient  is  coming  to  be  viewed  as  involving 
a  certain  stabilization  of  relationships  with  other 
family  members  so  that  changes  in  the  patient's 
behavior  resulting  from  therapy  disrupt  these  re- 
lationships, often  with  untoward  consequences 
for  other  family  members.  Improvement  in  the 
patient  is  sometimes  accompanied  by  the  de- 
velopment of  symptoms  in  other  family  members; 
the  symptoms  are  transitive,  but  the  therapeutic 
effects  often  are  not  (Jackson,  1957;  Jackson  and 
Weakland,  1959,  1961).  However,  Fisher  and 
Mendell  (1958)  report  instances  of  a  spread  of 
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therapeutic  effect  from  patient  to  family  mem- 
bers not  in  therapy.  One  of  the  tasks  of  family 
study  is  to  discover  the  conditions  that  favor  the 
spread  of  symptoms  and  those  that  favor  the 
spread  of  therapeutic  effects. 

Another  consideration  is  that  improved  be- 
havior in  family  relationships  is  seen  as  a 
criterion  of  therapeutic  progress,  but  such  prog- 
ress cannot  always  be  effected  if  other  parties 
to  the  relationship  are  not  engaged  in  the  therapy. 
Ackerman  (1956)  states  that  he  finds  it  increas- 
ingly difficult  to  carry  therapy  to  successful  com- 
pletion without  dealing  directly  with  other  family 
members  so  as  to  restore  healthy  family  relation- 
ships (p.  140). 

It  is  evident  that  in  the  thinking  of  Ackerman 
(1954)  and  others  the  concepts  of  mental  health 
and  illness  are  changing.  These  workers  view 
the  family,  and  not  the  individual,  as  the  primary 
locus  of  mental  health  or  illness.  Bowen  (I960), 
reporting  research  on  a  treatment  program  in 
which  the  families  of  schizophrenic  patients  lived 
with  the  patients  in  the  hospital,  states  his  view 
that  "The  schizophrenic  psychosis  of  the  patient 
is,  in  my  opinion,  a  symptom  manifestation  of  an 
active  process  that  involves  the  entire  family 
[p.  346]."  Similar  views  are  found  in  the  work  of 
Jackson  and  his  colleagues  and  Lidz  and  his 
colleagues,  which  will  be  discussed  below. 

These  newer  psychiatric  concepts  have  led  to 
various  innovations  in  therapy.  The  newer  tech- 
niques include:  (a)  outpatient  treatment  of  the 
whole  family  as  a  group  by  one  therapist,  which 
Jackson  (1961)  calls  conjoint  family  therapy;  (b) 
diagnostic  evaluation  of  the  whole  family  in  order 
to  select  one  member  as  the  most  suitable  candi- 
date for  therapy  in  order  to  induce  change  in  the 
whole  family;  (c)  residence  of  the  immediate 
family  of  the  schizophrenic  patient  in  the  hospital 
with  him,  with  individual  therapy  of  the  patient 
and  group  therapy  of  the  family  proceeding  con- 
currently; [d]  family  group  counseling  (Freeman, 
Klein,  Riehman,  Lukoff,  and  Heisey,  1963).  In  ad- 
dition, concurrent  but  individual  therapy  of 
husband  and  wife  or  parent  and  child  by  two 
therapists  who  compare  notes  increases  in  preva- 
lence. Although  clinical  reports  of  this  work 
grow  in  frequency  as  therapists  report  their  efforts 
to  devise  more  effective  therapies,  no  systematic 
evaluations  are  yet  available,  so  far  as  this  writer 
is  aware.  Discussions  of  the  various  family 
therapies  and  their  rationales  are  presented  by 
Ackerman  (1958, 1961)  and  Grotjahn  (1960).  Grot- 
jahn's  book  includes  a  historical  overview  of 


developing  psychoanalytic  interest  in  family 
therapy,  while  Ackerman's  (1958)  book  contains 
a  discussion  of  changing  concepts  of  personality 
which  underlie  this  trend. 

CONCEPTUAL  VANTAGE  POINTS 

In  recent  years,  several  workers  have  addressed 
themselves  to  the  psychological  problem  raised 
by  the  Burgess  (1926)  formulation,  the  problem 
of  family  unity.  They  have  approached  it  in 
several  ways;  a  review  of  them  will  form  the 
subject  of  this  section.  First,  however,  a  con- 
ceptual and  terminological  clarification  is  neces- 
sary. The  term  family  unity  is  not  in  vogue 
these  days,  having  been  replaced  by  several 
terms  which  distribute  its  meaning:  family  home- 
ostasis  (Jackson,  1957),  equilibrium  (Parsons  and 
Bales,  1955),  integration,  and  solidarity.  All  of 
these  terms  involve  viewing  the  family  as  a 
system,  and  there  is  overlap  among  them,  but  the 
first  two  seem  more  appropriate  for  describing 
interaction  and  its  short-range  shifts,  while  the 
latter  two  seem  more  appropriate  for  describing 
interpersonal  relations  in  their  more  enduring 
aspect.  One  further  distinction  needs  to  be  made. 
Bossard  and  Boll  (1950)  state:  "We  use  the  term 
'family  integration5  to  mean  the  welding  or  unifi- 
cation of  its  diverse  elements  into  a  complex 
whole  or  harmonious  relationship  [p.  199]."  It  is 
evident  that  this  definition  commingles  two  ele- 
ments which  are  not  only  analytically  distinct 
but  the  relationships  between  which  pose  empiri- 
cal problems.  Harmonious  relationships  refer  to 
feelings  of  well-being  or  absence  of  deep  conflicts, 
whereas  the  welding  of  diverse  elements  into  a 
complex  whole  carries  no  such  connotation.  In 
fact,  the  work  on  families  of  psychiatric  patients 
reveals  that  such  families  are  often  tightly  inte- 
grated in  such  a  way  as  to  preclude  harmony.  One 
of  the  tasks  of  psychological  research  on  families 
can  well  be  to  discover  which  kinds  of  integration 
lead  to  harmony  and  feelings  of  well-being  among 
the  members  and  which  do  not.  It  is  clearly  use- 
ful to  distinguish  integration,  a  construct  that  can 
deal  with  family  systems  in  a  non-evaluative  way, 
from  harmony,  a  term  that  refers  to  a  widely 
valued  family  goal.  Instead  of  harmony,  how- 
ever, it  seems  better  to  adopt  the  term  solidarity 
which,  as  defined  by  Cousins  (I960),  can  be 
operational.  Integration  and  solidarity  refer  to 
somewhat  different  aspects  of  family  life;  the 
relationships  between  them  constitute  a  subject 
worthy  of  research.  Further,  studies  can  be  de- 
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signed  to  show  how  various  kinds  of  interaction 
(such  as,  e.g.,  in  conjoint  family  therapy)  affect 
both  integration  and  solidarity. 

We  consider  now  the  various  conceptual  van- 
tage points  that  have  been  used  in  studying  whole 
families. 

Family  and  Culture 

Psychologists  have  become  increasingly  famil- 
iar with  the  anthropological  concept  of  culture. 
The  importance  of  the  anthropological  perspec- 
tive in  understanding  personality  development 
was  dramatized  by  Margaret  Mead's  (1928) 
pioneering  study  of  adolescence  in  Samoa  and 
received  increased  recognition  with  the  publica- 
tion of  Kluckhohn  and  Murray's  [1948)  collection 
of  papers  in  personality  and  culture.  Kaplan's 
(1961)  recent  collection  indicates  that  this  ap- 
proach has  developed  greatly  in  sophistica- 
tion. 

Until  recently,  it  has  been  customary  to  regard 
the  culture  or  some  particular  general  feature  of 
it  —  notably  the  child-rearing  practices  typical  in 
the  culture  —  as  an  independent  variable  and 
personality  as  a  directly  dependent  variable. 
Attention  is  beginning  to  shift  —  very  slightly  — 
toward  consideration  of  the  individual  family  as 
mediating  agent  of  the  culture.  Cleveland  and 
Longaker  (1957)  examined  the  impact  of  cultural 
factors  on  individual  mental  health  by  analyzing 
the  transmission  and  mediation  of  values  in  a 
family  setting.  In  a  report  deriving  from  the 
Stirling  County  study  directed  by  Alexander 
Leighton,  they  studied  one  kinship  group  which 
contributed  several  patients  to  the  caseload  of  a 
small-town  clinic  in  Nova  Scotia.  On  the  basis 
of  data  derived  from  psychotherapy,  psycEo- 
logical  tests,  and  home  visits  with  relatives,  they 
conclude  that  the  neurotic  patterning  found  in  tne 
family  is  a  function  of  two  processes:  (a)  value 
conflict  within  the  culture;  (fa)  a  culturally  recur- 
rent mode  of  self-disparagement,  with  roots  in  the 
dbild-rearing  methods,  linked  to  the  failure  of 
individuals  to  adjust  to  incompatible  value 
orientations.  The  value  clash  was  between  a 
striving  orientation,  involving  personal  ambition, 
acceptance  of  a  rational  money  economy,  and 
emphasis  on  personal  responsibility  for  success 
and  failure,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  traditional 
being  orientation,  emphasizing  physical  labor  in 
an  outdoor  setting,  strong  desires  for  personal 
independence  and  integrity,  and  currently  mean- 
ingful activities  as  opposed  to  longer-range  goals. 
According  to  the  authors'  analysis,  self-disparage- 


ment develops  when:  (a)  the  parents,  oscillating 
between  the  conflicting  value  orientations,  pre- 
sent contradictory  models  of  behavior  to  their 
children,  (b)  the  child  devalues  one  of  the 
orientations  which  he  has  incorporated  in  his 
personality;  (c)  an  obstacle  to  learning  develops 
in  a  life  area  relevant  to  the  already  vulnerable 
and  devalued  personality  segment.  In  terms  of 
this  process,  they  report  a  case  in  which  a  father, 
his  son,  and  the  father's  first  cousin  developed 
neurotic  behavior  disorders. 

From  the  standpoint  developed  in  the  present 
paper,  the  study  just  described  is  incomplete 
since  it  does  not  explore  the  reasons  why  other 
family  members  did  not  become  neurotic.  Pre- 
sumably some  family  process  is  operating  selec- 
tively. The  study  is  useful,  however,  because  it 
explicitly  interposes  the  family,  as  an  element  of 
analysis,  between  the  culture  and  the  individual. 
It  suggests  the  necessity  of  more  microscopic 
studies  of  socialization,  raising  new  questions. 
Instead  of  the  broad  question  —  How  are  children 
socialized  in  this  culture?  —  it  suggests  that  we 
must  ask  the  more  specific  question  of  how  a 
child  is  socialized  into  a  particular  family  or  — 
hopefully  —  type  of  family.  Relevant  to  this  point 
is  a  study  under  way  directed  by  Spiegel  and  F. 
Kluckhohn,  described  by  Spiegel  and  Bell  (1959) 
but  not  yet  reported  in  detail.  Their  study  closely 
parallels  the  Cleveland-Longaker  study  (1957)  — 
the  approach  to  value  analysis  used  by  both  pairs 
of  investigators  was  in  fact  developed  by  Kluck- 
hohn (1950)  —  but  Spiegel  and  Kluckhohn  seem 
to  be  pushing  their  clinical  analysis  further  than 
did  Cleveland  and  Longaker. 

Spiegel  and  Kluckhohn,  though  moving  in  a 
new  direction  by  comparing  families  with  and 
without  an  emotionally  disturbed  child  in  three 
subcultural  groups,  work  with  the  prevailing 
framework  that  locates  values  in  the  culture  (or 
ethnic  and  social  class  subculture).  They  then 
analyze  family  behavior  as  a  response  to  these 
external  standards.  There  are,  however,  signs  of 
a  more  radical  view  which  is  stated  by  J.  Henry 
(1951),  an  anthropologist  interested  in  personality 
development  and  clinical  problems:  "every  family 
is  almost  a  different  culture  [p.  800]."  Roberts 
(1951)  studied  three  neighboring  Navaho  house- 
holds and  judged  that  they  constituted  discrete 
local  cultures,  though  interlocking.  Bott  (1957), 
in  her  study  of  family  roles  and  norms  in  London, 
states  that  she  started  out  with  the  idea  of  first 
determining  cultural  definitions  of  family  roles 
and  then  seeing  how  the  members'  personalities 
governed  their  role  performances.  But  she  found 
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so  much  variation  not  only  in  role  performance 
but  in  role  definition,  because  the  environment 
permits  wide  latitude  of  choice,  that  she  was 
obliged  to  adopt  a  more  psychological  and  family- 
centered  view. 

These  anthropologists  thus  espouse  the  view 
that  each  family,  as  a  small  group,  develops  its 
own  norms,  values,  and  role  definitions.  The 
general  case  for  such  a  viewpoint  has  been  famil- 
iar to  psychologists  since  the  early  work  of  Sherif 
(1936],  but  its  application  to  families  is  relatively 
recent.  It  is  not  a  widely  disseminated  view 
among  anthropologists,  nor  has  it  received  much 
attention  in  social  psychology  as  practiced  by 
both  psychologists  and  sociologists,  although 
Frenkel-Brunswik  [1955]  adopted  and  exempli- 
fied it  in  her  comparison  of  the  social  outlooks  of 
an  authoritarian  and  an  equalitarian  family. 
Whether  it  is  useful  to  consider  each  individual 
family  as  having  a  culture  of  its  own  in  any  strict 
sense  is  open  to  question.  But  the  effort  to  do  so 
is  nonetheless  worthwhile  in  sensitizing  us  to  the 
fact  that  analyses  of  values  and  norms  that  are 
useful  at  a  macrosocial  level  need  refinement 
when  applied  at  the  microsocial  level.  In  the 
series  of  midwestern  American  families  reported 
by  Hess  and  Handel  (1959)  and  Handel  (1962), 
there  are  four  upper-middle-class  families  all  of 
whom  can  be  regarded  as  manifesting  the  striving 
orientation  defined  by  Kluckhohn.  This  orienta- 
tion takes  different  forms  in  the  four  families: 
one  emphasizes  responsibility;  one,  independ- 
ence; one,  competition;  and  one  reveals  marked 
conflict  between  independence  and  responsibility. 
It  is  useful  to  consider  them  as  similar  when 
comparing  them  with  families  from  a  nonstriving 
society,  but  these  four  families  have  different 
consequences  for  the  personalities  of  their  respec- 
tive component  members. 

Family  Structure  as  Personality 
Component 

It  is  customary  to  regard  identification  as  a 
process  in  which  the  developing  child  models  his 
behavior  on  that  of  his  parents,  particularly  on 
that  of  the  same-sex  parent.  This  view  implicitly 
assumes  either  that  the  child  has  no  cognizance 
of  the  interpersonal  relationships  prevailing  be- 
tween the  parents  and  between  them  and  their 
other  children,  or  that  such  cognizance  consti- 
tutes no  more  than  a  condition  which  affects,  the 
identification  of  the  child  with  the  parent  who 
serves  as  model. 

Exemplifying  some  of  the  newer  thinking  in 


psychoanalysis  is  the  view  of  Josselyn  (1953)  who 
states  that: 

an  analysis  of  the  interpersonal  relationships  be- 
tween child  and  mother,  child  and  father,  and 
child  and  siblings  only  partially  reveals  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  family.  The  intermeshing  of 
these  multiple  relationships  creates  a  structure 
that  has  meaning  over  and  above  the  meaning  of 
its  parts  fp.  337]. 

Josselyn  stops  just  short  of  saying  that  the 
structure  of  interpersonal  relationships  in  the 
family  is  internalized  by  the  child  to  constitute  a 
part  of  his  ego.  This  next  step  is  taken  by  Parsons 
and  Bales  (1955)  who  present  a  theory  of  sociali- 
zation in  which  personality  development  is 
construed  as  a  process  of  inner  differentiation 
brought  about  by  the  child's  participation  in  and 
identification  with  a  system  of  intrafamilial  social 
relationships  that  are,  from  his  point  of  view,  also 
becoming  progressively  differentiated.  Initially, 
the  child  does  not  differentiate  himself  from  his 
mother;  the  mother-child  identity  is  the  first 
system  the  child  internalizes.  Next,  when  the 
child  differentiates  himself  from  his  mother,  a 
2-role  system  has  been  formed  from  the  pre- 
viously undifferentiated  system.  Corresponding 
to  this  process  in  the  external,  interactive  world, 
the  simple  object  internalized  in  the  child's  per- 
sonality during  the  primary  identification  also 
becomes  differentiated  into  an  object  whose  com- 
plexity matches  that  of  the  2-role  system.  Next, 
according  to  the  theory,  the  2-role  system  is 
succeeded  by  one  of  4  roles:  father,  mother,  son, 
and  daughter.  The  authors  propose  that  the  4-role 
system  is  succeeded  by  an  8-role  system  and  then 
a  16-role  system,  accomplished  by  each  role  being 
divided  into  functional  role  components  so  that 
each  person  performs  multiple  roles.  They  term 
this  division  process  binary  fission  and  aver  that 
the  same  process  occurs  concurrently  within  the 
child's  personality  in  terms  of  need-dispositions. 
The  child's  first  need-disposition  is  that  of  de- 
pendency. By  binary  fission,  this  primary  need- 
disposition  becomes  differentiated  into  depend- 
ency and  autonomy  need-dispositions.  As  the 
child  becomes  involved  in  the  4-role  system, 
dependency  divides  into  a  nurturance  need  and  a 
conformity  need,  while  autonomy  divides  into  a 
security  need  and  an  adequacy  need. 

The  account  just  given  is  a  great  oversimplifica- 
tion of  an  uncommonly  abstruse  theory  which 
attempts  to  account  for  some  familiar  phenomena 
and  some  never  yet  observed  through  a  series  of 
deductions  that  are  alternately  logical,  rigid,  and 
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arbitrary.  The  concept  of  binary  fission  strains 
credulity,  though  the  same  can  be  said  for  some 
earlier  concepts  that  later  proved  influential  as 
well  as  for  some  that  did  not.  To  the  present 
writer,  the  theory  makes  a  suggestive  contribu- 
tion in  its  proposal  that  personality  differentia- 
tion is,  to  an  important  degree,  a  function  of 
involvement  in  a  progressively  complex  series  of 
systems  of  social  interaction  and  that  the  child 
internalizes  not  only  a  parental  model  but  also 
systems  of  family  behavior.  Important  also  is  the 
emphasis  on  studying  the  meanings  which  family 
members  have  for  one  another;  studies  which 
pursue  this  direction  can  cast  light  not  only  on 
how  self-concepts  and  identities  are  formed  but 
also  on  how  the  personalities  in  a  family  form  an 
interlocking  structure. 

Family  Interaction,  Interpersonal 
Relationships,  and  Personality 

Burgess,  in  the  article  referred  to,  says  that  he 
was  tempted  to  call  the  family  a  superpersonality. 
Although  this  term  has  since  been  carefully 
avoided,  some  of  the  work  devoted  to  the  study 
of  whole  families  in  fact  involves  an  attempt  to 
characterize  them  in  personality  terms.  These 
characterizations  are  arrived  at  either  through  an 
analysis  of  family  interaction  or  through  an 
analysis  of  the  personalities  of  the  several  family 
members  or  through  a  combination  of  these  ap- 
proaches. The  idea  that  groups,  including  fami- 
lies, each  have  a  distinctive  psychological 
character  is  implicit  in  earlier  work.  Lewin, 
Lippitt,  and  White's  (1939)  concept  of  social 
climate  is  an  important  forerunner.  Their 
categorization  of  groups  as  authoritarian,  demo- 
cratic, and  laissez-faire  has  found  its  way  into 
discussions  of  the  effects  of  the  family  on  chil- 
dren's behavior.  In  the  latter  context,  however, 
these  categories  are  categories  of  parent  behavior 
rather  than  of  families. 

Recent  work  frequently  shows  several  features 
which  differentiate  it  from  previous  practice:  (a] 
Instead  of  using  predetermined  categories  such 
as  authoritarian  and  democratic,  no  assumption 
is  made  in  advance  as  to  which  dimensions  are 
likely  to  prove  most  significant  for  a  particular 
family.  A  meaningful  system  or  set  of  family 
categories  is  seen  as  lying  in  the  future,  present 
efforts  being  exploratory  steps  toward  that  goal. 
Although  the  importance  of  categories  referring 
to  how  power  is  exercised  in  the  family  is  indis- 
putable, the  familiar  dimensions  such  as  power 
and  warmth  quite  obviously  do  not  exhaust  the 
range  of  significant  family  phenomena,  and  to 


focus  on  the  effects  of  these  dimensions  at  the 
expense  of  searching  out  and  formulating  others 
can  only  result  in  premature  closure,  (b)  Instead 
of  using  the  cause-effect  model  of  parent  in- 
fluencing child,  the  family  is  conceptualized  as  a 
group,  (c]  The  personalities  of  the  component 
members  and/or  the  interplay  between  intra- 
psychic  and  group  processes  constitute  the  data 
matrix  from  which  the  concepts  are  built.  This 
conceptual  procedure  does  not  usually  take  the 
route  of  analyzing  the  personality  of  each  family 
member  in  detail  before  proceeding  to  the  group 
characterization.  Rather,  personality  materials 
are  examined  in  order  to  move  directly  to  charac- 
terization of  group  processes.  Family  interaction 
is  thus  conceived  as  occurring  at  the  personality 
level. 

A  pioneering  study  exemplifying  this  view- 
point is  that  of  }.  Henry  (1951)  who  proposed  that 
a  neurosis  can  be  considered  a  rigid  mtrafamilial 
interaction  pattern  that  is  pathogenic  in  quality. 
The  transmission  of  the  neurosis  in  the  family  is 
the  transmission  of  this  pathogenic  interaction 
pattern.  Henry  studied  records  of  a  psychiatric 
social  worker's  interviews  with  the  mother  of  a 
boy  referred  to  a  child  guidance  clinic.  He  recog- 
nized the  limitations  imposed  by  using  data  ob- 
tained only  from  one  member  of  the  family,  but 
at  the  time  of  his  study  these  were  the  best  data 
available  for  the  task  he  set  himself.  Using  ad 
hoc  categories,  he  coded  every  intrafamilial  inter- 
action reported  by  the  mother  in  interviews  ex- 
tending over  a  period  of  about  2  years,  including 
interactions  between  the  mother  and  her  own 
mother  and  brother,  as  well  as  within  the  nuclear 
family.  The  coding  procedure  enabled  him  to 
summarize  the  interaction  pattern  of  each  pair 
and  triad  of  family  members.  On  the  basis  of  this 
analysis  of  family  interaction  episodes  reported 
by  the  patient's  mother,  Henry  diagnosed  the 
family  as  one  in  which  tendencies  to  dominance, 
provocation,  and  clinging  are  worked  out.  This 
family  is  contrasted  with  one  reported  earlier  the 
same  year  by  Henry  and  Warson  (1951)  and 
diagnosed  as  narcissistic.  Henry  makes  an  obser- 
vation that  is  important  in  any  attempt  to  con- 
ceptualize families  in  psychological  terms.  He 
points  out  that  family  traits  are  scattered  unevenly 
among  family  members  and  may  not  occur  at  all 
in  some  members.  Each  family  member  may 
embody  the  pathology  in  a  different  way,  and 
some  may  be  free  from  it.  This  scatter  phenome- 
non is  found  repeatedly  in  the  studies  reported  in 
this  paper  and  it  can  safely  be  assumed  that  all 
families  will  manifest  psychologically  significant 
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intermember  diversity.  If  there  is  to  be  any 
successful  psychological  classification  of  families, 
it  cannot  rest  upon  any  simple  search  for  per- 
sonality similarity  among  members  but  will  have 
to  be  founded  upon  some  conception  of  dynamic 
interplay  among  members,  a  conclusion  which  is 
clearly  implied  also  by  Hoffman  and  Lippitt 
(1960). 

Interaction  is  a  diffuse  concept,  as  yet  in- 
sufficiently analyzed.  It  is  used  to  refer  to  a 
variety  of  phenomena  which  may  be  regarded  as 
not  yet  codified  components  or  levels  of  inter- 
action. Among  these  are:  physical  contacts  such 
as  those  of  mothering;  cognitive  interchanges  in 
which  information  is  exchanged  and  which  pro- 
ceed toward  a  definition  of  reality  (as  in  Sherif  s 
autokinetic  experiments)  or  toward  decision 
making  (as  in  Bales's  interaction-process  analy- 
sis); behavior  in  which  norms  and  roles  are 
created  and  validated,  or  in  which  selves  are  dis- 
covered and  created  (predominantly  a  socio- 
logical usage  but  also  exemplified  in  such  diverse 
psychological  writers  as  Piaget,  Rogers,  and 
Sullivan);  affective  behavior,  in  which  feelings 
and  emotions  are  transmitted  or  exchanged  (as  in 
much  psychiatric  writing,  perhaps  most  explicitly 
in  that  of  Sullivan).  There  are  various  concepts 
of  interaction  which  cross-cut  or  are  at  a  higher 
level  of  abstraction  than  the  categories  just 
named,  such  as  G.  H.  Mead's  theory  of  symbolic 
interaction  (Rose,  1962)  or  other  theories  of 
communication,  of  which  that  advanced  by  Bate- 
son,  Jackson,  and  their  colleagues  will  be  dis- 
cussed below. 

Although  in  no  way  attempting  to  codify 
interaction  phenomena,  Hess  and  Handel  (1959) 
offered  some  rudiments  of  a  framework  for  an- 
alyzing family  interaction  and  interpersonal 
relationships,  a  framework  which  is  psychologi- 
cally relevant,  which  seems  capable  of  fruitful 
development,  and  which  is  capable  of  encompass- 
ing a  number  of  other  studies  already  published. 
On  the  basis  of  their  study  of  nonclinical  mid- 
western  American  families,  they  advanced  a 
number  of  concepts  which  simultaneously  refer 
to  the  personalities  of  the  individual  family  mem- 
bers and  the  character  of  the  family  as  a  group. 
First,  they  postulate  that  separateness  and  con- 
nectedness are  the  underlying  conditions  of  a 
family's  life  and  that  a  basic  family  process  is  the 
effort  to  achieve  a  satisfactory  pattern  of  sep- 
arateness and  connectedness.  As  each  member  of 
a  family  develops  his  own  personality,  adapts  to 
changes  through  the  life  cycle,  seeks  gratification 
and,  generally,  creates  an  individual  life  space,  he 


also  is  involved  in  more  or  less  binding  ties  with 
other  family  members,  ties  which  he  endeavors 
to  create  and  ties  which  the  other  members  en- 
deavor to  create  with  him.  These  ties  are  likewise 
expressions  of  the  several  personalities  involved, 
as  well  as  of  many  other  kinds  of  factors. 

In  the  course  of  establishing  patterns  of 
separateness  and  connectedness  each  member  of 
a  family  develops  an  image  of  each  other  member. 
That  is,  each  family  member  comes  to  invest  each 
other  member  with  particular  cognitive  and  affec- 
tive meaning  and  significance.  These  images  have 
certain  stable  aspects  but  they  also  change  as  the 
family  members  move  through  the  life  cycle.  A 
second  process  which  these  authors  identify  is 
that  behavior  in  a  family  may  be  viewed  as  the 
family's  effort  to  attain  a  satisfactory  congruence 
of  images  through  the  exchange  of  suitable  testi- 
mony. This  family  interaction  comes  to  be  cen- 
tered around  a  particular  theme  in  each  family. 
Themes  found  in  the  families  reported  include: 
flight  from  insecurity,  equanimity  and  its  vicissi- 
tudes, dynamics  of  disconnectedness,  demonstra- 
tion of  constructive  independence,  and  comforts 
and  crises  of  companionship.  A  family's  theme 
does  not,  of  course,  find  identical  expression  in 
the  personalities  of  each  member;  this  is  implied 
by  the  two  processes  previously  described.  The 
theme  describes  the  centering  of  the  family's 
interaction.  Although  the  concept  of  theme  was 
developed  from  qualitative  data,  the  concept  has 
a  logical  foundation  analogous  to  concepts  of 
central  tendency  used  for  quantitative  data.  By 
implication  and  further  analogy,  therefore,  a 
family's  interaction  may  be  considered  to  have  a 
dispersion.  Eventually,  it  may  be  possible  to 
compare  families  both  qualitatively  and  quantita- 
tively in  terms  of  dispersion  as  well  as  the 
centering  of  their  interactions. 

Hess  and  Handel  (1959)  identify  another  family 
process  which  is,  in  a  sense,  a  qualitative  formu- 
lation of  dispersion:  establishing  boundaries  of 
the  family's  world  of  experience.  As  each  family 
maps  its  domain  of  acceptable  and  desirable  ex- 
perience it  raises  signposts  for  goals  and  signals 
for  danger.  But  these  boundaries,  which  lie  with- 
in persons  as  well  as  among  them,  are  continually 
tested  as  new  experiences  occur,  new  feelings 
arise,  and  new  actions  are  taken.  Limits  to  ex- 
perience are  established  in  a  variety  of  ways  and 
along  several  dimensions.  Four  particularly  im- 
portant dimensions  are:  the  differentiation  of 
individual  personality,  the  intensity  of  experience, 
and  the  tendency  to  evaluate  experience. 

The  last  process  which  these  writers  identify 
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is:  dealing  with  significant  given  biosocia]  issues 
of  family  life,  particularly  sex,  generation,  and 
birth  order.  These  issues  include  not  only 
sexuality  and  authority  but,  more  broadly,  how 
each  generation  and  each  sex  is  defined  in  terms 
of  feelings,  rewards,  and  restraints. 

Interaction  gives  rise  to  interpersonal  relation- 
ships within  the  family.  These  relationships  do 
not  merely  follow  the  intrinsic  lines  of  sex  and 
age  but  derive  from  the  interlocking  meanings 
which  the  members  have  for  one  another.  Hess 
and  Handel  propose  the  term  pattern  of  align- 
ment to  refer  to  the  distribution  of  ties  among 
members  of  a  family.  This  concept  is  broader 
than  that  of  coalition  as  it  is  used  in  small-group 
research.  Whereas  coalition  refers  to  the  phenom- 
enon of  teaming  up  to  exercise  power,  pattern 
of  alignment  includes  any  basis  on  which  family 
members  line  up  with  each  other,  unconsciously 
as  well  as  consciously,  in  fantasy  as  well  as  in 
action,  for  reasons  of  comfort  or  affection  as  well 
as  those  of  power,  to  enhance  each  other  as  well 
as  to  defeat  each  other.  From  a  psychological 
point  of  view,  the  intrapsychic  bases  of  affiliation 
are  as  important  as  the  fact  of  it,  both  for  the 
persons  affiliating  and  for  the  group  as  a  whole. 
Redl's  [1942]  study  of  group  emotion  in  school 
classrooms  has  useful  implications  for  the  study 
of  families.  Clearly  the  phenomena  included 
under  pattern  of  alignment  require  differentiation 
and  codification  just  as  do  those  subsumed  under 
interaction.  Just  as  clearly,  the  concept  points  to 
needed  areas  of  research.  To  name  but  one,  we 
require  research  on  sibling  support  (including 
identification  of  siblings  with  one  another)  that 
will  balance  our  research  into  sibling  rivalry.  It 
is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  relative 
primacy  of  sibling  support  as  against  sibling 
rivalry  is  a  factor  affecting  mental  health,  and 
personality  formation  generally.  But  sibling 
relationships  are  part  of  the  total  pattern  of  align- 
ment in  a  family  and  they  will  be  adequately 
understood  only  if  studied  in  that  context.  It  is 
evident  from  everything  that  has  been  said  thus 
far  in  this  paper  that  the  personalities  of  the 
parents  and  the  motives  and  meanings  they  bring 
to  bear  in  their  interaction  with  their  children 
contribute  to  the  kind  of  sibling  relationships 
their  children  will  develop, 

Hess  and  Handel  (1959)  developed  their  con- 
cepts in  the  course  of  studying  nonclinical  fami- 
lies. Several  reports  of  clinical  research  suggest 
that  these  concepts  are  potentially  fruitful  for 
understanding  behavior  disturbances  of  various 
kinds.  Distortions  in  the  separateness-connected- 


ness  pattern  are  seen  as  contributing  to  clinical 
behavior  pathology.  Wynne,  Ryckoff,  Day,  and 
Hirsch  (1958)  take  as  their  basic  assumption  that 
every  human  being  strives  both  to  form  relation- 
ships with  others  and  to  develop  a  sense  of 
personal  identity.  They  conceive  that  the  effort 
to  solve  this  dual  problem  leads  to  two  main 
kinds  of  solutions,  mutuality  and  pseudomutuality. 
(They  also  recognize  a  third  category,  nonmutual 
complementarity,  which  is  not  relevant  in  the 
present  context.)  Mutuality  entails  recognition 
and  appreciation  of  divergence  of  self-interests. 
Pseudomutuality  is  characterized  by  preoccupa- 
tion with  fitting  together  at  the  expense  of  the 
identities  of  the  people  in  the  relationship.  Draw- 
ing on  their  work  with  families  of  late  adolescents 
and  young  adults  who  have  suffered  acute  schizo- 
phrenia, the  authors  develop  the  hypothesis  that 
the  relationships  in  these  families  that  are  accept- 
able and  may  be  openly  acknowledged  are  in- 
tensely and  enduringly  pseudomutual.  Although 
they  do  not  claim  either  that  pseudomutuality  in 
itself  produces  schizophrenia  or  that  it  is  unique 
to  the  relations  of  schizophrenics,  they  do  find 
that  it  is  a  significant  feature  of  the  setting  in 
which  reactive  schizophrenia  develops.  Pseudo- 
mutuality  is  sustained  by  various  mechanisms  all 
of  which  make  it  difficult  for  the  potential  schizo- 
phrenic to  differentiate  himself  as  an  individual 
with  his  own  identity.  Following  Parsons  and 
Bales,  the  authors  propose  that  the  potential 
schizophrenic  internalizes  the  system  of  family 
relationships  that  keeps  him  from  differentiating 
himself  and  that  he  thereby  collaborates  in  main- 
taining the  family  pattern  in  which  he  is  caught. 
Pseudomutuality  requires  concealment  at  the 
expense  of  openness,  so  that  communication  is 
distorted  and  perception  blurred.  A  further  re- 
sult is  that  the  roles  enacted  by  the  family  mem- 
bers vis-a-vis  each  other  are  dissociated  from 
subjective  experience. 

Bowen  (1960)  and  Lidz,  Cornelison,  Fleck,  and 
Terry  (1957)  also  found  that  disturbed  separate- 
ness-connectedness  patterns  play  a  part  in  the 
genesis  of  schizophrenia.  Bowen  found  a  relation- 
ship much  like  pseudomutuality  in  some  of  the 
schizophrenic  families  he  studied  intensively. 
These  families  are  characterized  by  conventional- 
ized and  controlled  relationships  without  sharing 
of  personal  feelings,  thoughts,  and  experiences. 
This,  however,  is  only  one  of  the  two  types  of 
emotional  divorce  that  he  found.  The  other  type 
is  hostile  and  argumentative.  He  also  discovered 
an  interesting  pattern  of  alignment.  At  the  outset 
of  his  work,  he  believed  that  all  the  family  mem- 
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bers  were  involved  in  the  processes  which  led  to 
schizophrenia  in  one  member.  As  time  went  on, 
however,  he  concluded  that  father,  mother,  and 
patient  constitute  an  interdependent  triad  from 
which  normal  siblings  withdraw.  This  is  a  chal- 
lenging finding  which  points  to  the  need  to  under- 
stand more  fully  how  alignments  are  formed  and 
how  some  members  manage  to  escape  from  path- 
ological involvements.  Clausen  and  Kohn  (1960) 
pointed  out  that  systematic  data  on  the  siblings  of 
schizophrenics  had  not  been  presented  in  any  of 
the  intensive  family  studies  reported  to  date. 
However,  subsequent  to  their  survey  of  the  litera- 
ture on  social  relationships  in  schizophrenia,  Lu 
(1961)  reported  a  study  directed  to  just  this  prob- 
lem. On  the  basis  of  participant  observation  and 
interviews  with  50  schizophrenics  in  a  state  hos- 
pital and  with  their  siblings  and  parents  she  found 
certain  differences  between  the  schizophrenics 
and  their  siblings:  (a)  From  early  childhood  the 
mother-patient  relationship  was  far  more  intense 
than  the  mother-sibling  relationship,  (b)  Although 
the  mother  attempted  to  dominate  all  the  children, 
the  eventual  patient  was  highly  submissive  and 
dependent  whereas  the  patient's  siblings  rebelled 
at  the  domination;  the  patient  thus  reciprocated 
the  mother's  demands  while  the  siblings  did  not. 
(c)  The  greater  inner  freedom  of  the  siblings  al- 
lowed them  to  develop  a  wider  range  of  social 
relationships  than  was  true  of  the  eventual  schiz- 
ophrenics; the  schizophrenic  grows  up  in  a  more 
constricted  world  than  do  his  siblings.  Lu  an- 
nounces her  intention  of  publishing  further,  more 
detailed  reports  from  this  project  and  we  may 
anticipate  further  specification  and  elucidation. 

Somewhat  akin  to  Bowen's  concept  of  emo- 
tional divorce  is  the  Lidz  group's  finding  of  mari- 
tal schism  and  marital  skew.  In  families  charac- 
terized by  marital  schism,  coercion,  threat,  provo- 
cation, and  distrust  are  pronounced;  satisfaction 
in  marriage  is  lacking;  and  both  parents  compete 
for  the  children's  affection.  Marital  skew  is  a  situ- 
ation in  which  the  psychopathology  of  one  parent 
is  the  focus  around  which  family  relationships 
are  organized. 

Pseudomutuality  is  a  pathologically  exaggerated 
form  of  connectedness  which  is  established  at  the 
cost  of  the  schizophrenic's  failure  to  achieve  a 
distinctive  identity  (Ryckoff,  Day,  &  Wynne,  1959). 
Vogel  and  Bell  (1960)  described  a  pathological 
form  of  separateness  in  which  a  child  is  pushed 
into  the  role  of  family  scapegoat  and  becomes 
emotionally  disturbed  (diagnosis  unspecified). 
Their  paper  is  an  interim  report  from  the  Spiegel- 
Kluckhohn  study  described  earlier.  On  the  basis 


of  intensive  data  from  nine  families  —  three  Irish- 
American,  three  Italian-American,  and  three  old 
American,  all  working  class  —  they  concluded 
that  a  characteristic  pattern  of  events  leads  to 
emotional  disturbance  in  a  child.  The  elements  of 
the  pattern  are  as  follows:  (a)  Between  the  par- 
ents major  unresolved  tensions  exist,  based  on 
deep  fears  about  their  marital  relationship,  (b) 
The  tensions  are  so  severe  that  some  discharge  is 
necessary,  but  for  various  reasons  the  parents 
dare  not  seek  a  scapegoat  outside  the  family.  The 
powerlessness  of  the  children  invites  selection  of 
one  of  them  as  a  scapegoat,  (c)  One  particular 
child  in  the  sibship  most  readily  symbolizes  the 
variety  of  social  and  psychological  problems  im- 
pinging on  the  family.  He  is  "selected"  as  the 
scapegoat,  and  his  subsequent  behavior  provides 
suitable  testimony  to  the  appropriateness  of  the 
initial  selection.  Selection  of  the  particular  child 
is  governed  by  such  factors  as  his  sex,  position  in 
the  birth  order,  intelligence,  physical  characteris- 
tics, and  other  factors  which  have  a  particular 
emotional  meaning  to  the  parents.  The  other 
children  remain  free  of  emotional  disturbance, 
(d)  The  child  is  inducted  into  and  sustained  in  the 
scapegoat  role  by  the  application  of  inconsistent 
parental  expectations.  Behavior  which  is  explic- 
itly criticized  is  implicitly  encouraged.  Or  behav- 
ior discouraged  by  one  parent  is  encouraged  by 
the  other.  Or  the  parental  expectations  are  in- 
consistent in  their  severity,  (e)  The  scapegoat  role 
is  further  sustained  by  several  mechanisms.  These 
include  parental  denial  that  the  child  is  emotion- 
ally disturbed  and  parental  definition  of  them- 
selves as  victims  rather  than  the  child.  Further, 
preoccupation  with  the  child  serves  the  function 
of  enabling  the  parents  to  avoid  directly  confront- 
ing their  own  problems. 

Vogel  and  BelFs  (1960)  paper  is  an  important 
one.  If  their  analysis  of  the  scapegoat  process  be 
regarded  as  a  particular  instance  of  a  general 
process,  we  are  provided  with  a  new  avenue  to 
understanding  personality  formation.  Their  model 
invites  us  to  look  at  the  ways  in  which  the  child's 
own  characteristics  and  behavior  are  processed 
in  the  family  by  having  meanings  attached  to 
them  by  others,  meanings  which  the  child  vari- 
ously resists,  modifies,  or  cooperates  in  sustaining. 
In  the  process  of  growing  up,  the  child  endeavors 
to  create  new  meanings  for  himself  which  the 
other  family  members  are  more  or  less  willing  to 
share  with  him.  His  perceptual,  cognitive,  affec- 
tive, and  motivational  capacities  and  propensities 
mesh  with  or  collide  with  the  corresponding  ca- 
pacities and  propensities  of  the  other  members  in 
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such  a  way  that  the  child  is  encouraged  or  induced 
to  grow  into  the  particular  kind  of  person  he  is 
to  become.  Murphy's  (1962)  concept  of  coping 
is  relevant  in  this  context  because  from  birth  the 
child  is  faced  with  the  task  of  coping  with  the 
meanings  which  his  parents  and  sibs  impute  to 
him  and  his  behavior,  while  he  works  at  imputing 
meanings  to  them  and  their  behavior.  Vogel  and 
Bell  do  not  present  as  full  a  description  as  we 
would  like  of  how  the  scapegoat  copes  with  the 
meanings  his  parents  assign  to  him,  but  Wynne 
and  his  collaborators  present  some  vivid  exam- 
ples of  how  the  young  schizophrenic  resists  the 
meanings  assigned  by  the  members  of  his  family. 
Lidz,  Fleck,  Cornelison,  and  Terry  (1958)  illustrate 
how  the  parental  personalities  influence  the 
meanings  they  assign  to  the  behavior  of  children 
who  become  schizophrenic. 

Wynne  (1961),  following  Hess  and  Handel 
(1959),  adopted  the  concept  of  alignment  pattern 
in  his  study  of  schizophrenics.  One  of  his  main 
findings  is  that,  in  the  families  of  schizophrenics, 
alignments  are  highly  unstable;  this  finding  is  at 
variance  with  that  reported  by  Bowen  (1960). 
Neither  writer  reports  sufficient  data  to  enable 
the  reader  to  discern  what  might  account  for  the 
difference.  Another  finding  by  Wynne  indicates 
a  situation  in  families  of  schizophrenics  which 
seems  to  be  rather  different  from  that  in  the 
families  studies  by  Vogel  and  Bell.  He  found  it 
a  great  oversimplification  to  consider  the  schizo- 
phrenic child  a  victim  of  schizophrenogenic  par- 
ents* Rather,  all  family  members  are  engaged  in 
reciprocally  victimizing  —  and  rescuing  —  proc- 
esses. The  difference  between  this  conclusion  and 
that  of  Vogel  and  Bell  may  be  more  apparent  than 
real,  for  the  tension  between  the  parents  that  they 
discuss  suggests  that  the  scapegoat  child  is  not 
the  only  victim  in  the  families  they  studied. 
Further,  Vogel  and  Bell's  analysis  reveals  the  re- 
ciprocating effects  which  the  scapegoat  child  has 
upon  his  parents,  effects  which  sustain  their  own 
personality  and  marital  difficulties. 

Cumulatively,  the  foregoing  discussion  strongly 
suggests  that  the  processes  of  personality  forma- 
tion and  the  processes  of  family  integration  are, 
to  an  important  extent,  the  same  phenomena. 
While  Parsons  has  made  the  point  that  personal- 
ity, culture,  and  social  system  are  three  different 
conceptualizations  of  the  same  basic  data,  the 
point  being  made  here  is  that  when  the  family  is 
the  focus  of  study  it  is  necessary  and  possible  for 
some  purposes  to  have  a  unified  conceptualization 
which  encompasses  both  the  individual  and  the 
group.  As  the  child  copes  with  the  meanings  at- 


tributed to  his  behavior  by  the  other  family  mem- 
bers, he  both  shapes  his  own  personality  and 
contributes  to  defining  the  pattern  of  separateness 
and  connectedness  in  the  family.  The  meanings 
assigned  set  limits,  perhaps,  to  the  coping  behav- 
ior he  will  be  able  to  attempt,  and  in  the  course 
of  accepting,  modifying,  or  resisting  these  limits 
the  child  both  works  toward  his  own  identity  and 
builds  particular  kinds  of  ties  to  other  members. 
His  ways  of  coping  are  at  the  same  time  an  im- 
portant part  of  his  contribution  to  his  ties  to 
other  members.  The  child's  perceptual  and  cog- 
nitive adjustments,  his  cathexes,  identifications, 
fantasies,  acting  out,  and  all  other  emotional  and 
behavioral  manifestations  are  at  one  and  the  same 
time  constitutive  of  his  own  personality,  constitu- 
tive of  his  ties  to  other  members  in  a  proactive 
sense  (to  use  Murray's  term),  and  constitutive  of 
the  meaning  he  has  as  an  object  for  the  other 
members. 

Analysis  of  interpersonal  relationships  in  the 
family  is  bound  to  raise  questions  about  the  use- 
fulness of  the  concept  of  role.  That  is  a  vast  topic 
in  itself,  and  space  limitations  preclude  an  ade- 
quate discussion.  Suffice  it  to  say  in  the  present 
context  that,  if  the  concept  is  to  prove  useful  for 
psychological  study  of  families,  we  require  more 
highly  refined  analyses  than  are  yet  available. 
Categories  such  as  male  and  female  roles  or  par- 
ent and  child  roles  are,  though  necessary  as  a 
starting  point,  simply  too  gross  for  adequate  un- 
derstanding. One  dimension  of  the  problem  is 
suggested  by  the  Vogel  and  Bell  study.  The  emo- 
tionally disturbed  child  may  be  said  to  occupy  a 
scapegoat  role.  But  do  all  emotionally  disturbed 
children  have  comparable  roles  in  their  families? 
If  so,  how  are  we  to  distinguish  in  role  terms 
between  different  kinds  of  emotionally  disturbed 
children,  or  do  these  differences  have  nothing  to 
do  with  role?  An  answer  to  this  question  does  not 
seem  to  be  available  at  the  present  time.  Also, 
since  a  role  is  fully  understandable  only  as  part 
of  a  role  system,  we  need  to  know  what  parental 
and  sibling  roles  complete  the  system  of  which 
the  scapegoat  (or  other  roles  of  emotionally  dis- 
turbed children  is  a  part.  Further,  we  have  yet  to 
develop  an  adequate  analysis  of  the  various  kinds 
of  family  roles  of  normal  children  —  and,  for  that 
matter*  of  mother-wives  and  husband-fathers. 
Much  greater  effort  has  been  made  to  codify  the 
phenomena  of  role  (see,  e.g.,  Goffman,  1961;  Nei- 
man  &  Hughes,  1951;  Sarbin,  1954;  Sargent,  1951) 
than  the  phenomena  of  interaction,  but  much 
remains  to  be  done.  Ackerman  (1951,  1958)  pre- 
sents some  ideas  about  role  that  are  particularly 
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useful  for  psychology,  but  neither  he  nor  anyone 
else  has  yet  given  us  systematic  studies  of  whole 
families,  making  use  of  these  ideas. 

The  detailed  study  of  personalities  of  the  sev- 
eral members  of  a  family  and  the  interrelation- 
ships built  up  among  them  is  important  for  a  great 
many  purposes.  In  addition,  however,  we  would 
also  like  to  have  ways  of  classifying,  on  a  psycho- 
logical basis,  families  as  groups.  A  useful  classi- 
fication should  eventually  enable  us  to  understand 
the  psychological  properties  of  various  kinds  of 
families.  This  task  is  not  altogether  distinct  from 
those  discussed  so  far,  but  it  does  involve  a  some- 
what different  level  of  analysis.  As  noted  earlier, 
Hess  and  Handel  (1959)  have  proposed  that  the 
identification  of  family  themes  may  be  a  useful 
procedure  for  understanding  some  of  the  binding 
forces  in  families.  Search  for  themes  may  also 
serve  the  purpose  of  directing  attention  to  rela- 
tionships in  many  different  behavioral  modalities 
(e.g.,  thinking,  perception,  motivation,  etc.)  among 
the  family  members. 

Paralleling  Hess  and  Handel's  finding  of  themes 
in  nonclinical  families,  Fisher  and  Mendell  (1956) 
and  Mendell  and  Fisher  (1956, 1958)  have  detected 
themes  in  neurotic  families,  6  of  them  consisting 
of  3  generations  and  14 -of  2  generations.  On  the 
basis  of  Rorschach  and  TAT  data  they  found  in 
1  family,  for  example,  that  all  7  members,  span- 
ning 3  generations,  were  preoccupied  with  exhibi- 
tionism and  self-display.  Another  family  was  con- 
cerned with  death  or  destructive  loss  of  self-con- 
trol. The  projective  responses  are  often  strikingly 
similar.  The  Rorschach  protocols  from  the  mem- 
bers of  the  self-display  family,  for  example,  in- 
cluded the  following  responses:  a  boy  referred 
for  treatment  for  exposing  himself  to  young  girls 
saw  a  "peacock"  and  a  "medallion"  in  the  cards; 
his  mother's  most  clear-cut  human  response  was 
that  of  a  "dandy";  his  father  perceived  exposed 
genitals  of  women;  his  maternal  grandmother  per- 
ceived a  "man  coming  out  from  between  clouds 
or  curtains,  stepping  out  nicely  on  a  stage,  [Fisher 
&  Mendell,  1956,  p.  43]."  These  investigators  also 
report  thematic  congruence  between  projective 
and  interview  data.  Their  work  leads  them  to  a 
conclusion  completely  in  keeping  with  that  reached 
by  Ackerman,  Bowen,  Vogel  and  Bell,  and  others, 
namely,  that  the  central  problems  of  the  patient 
must  be  understood  in  terms  of  how  they  are  em- 
bedded in  the  total  family  process*  The  projective 
data  cited  by  these  investigators  are  intriguing  and 
point  to  the  need  to  understand  how  such  striking 
thematic  similarity  of  response  comes  about. 

Elles  (1961)  presented  a  case  study  of  a  delin- 


quent family,  utilizing  psychiatric,  medical,  and 
extensive  field  data.  She  found  a  central  theme 
which  she  characterized  as  the  family's  feeling  of 
being  futureless.  The  family's  overt  behavior  and 
fantasy  revealed  three  subthemes  which  exempli- 
fied the  larger  one:  an  oral  theme  involving  diffi- 
culties of  eating,  starving,  addiction,  and  drunken- 
ness; a  violence  theme  focused  on  fighting  and 
sexual  attack;  and  a  theme  of  death  involving 
both  killing  and  a  fear  of  not  being  able  to  stay 
alive.  Her  study  also  provides  a  particularly  good 
illustration  of  how  a  family  contracts  the  bounda- 
ries of  its  experience  as  a  defensive  maneuver.  In 
contrast,  Bell  (1962)  finds  that  disturbed  families 
(by  which  he  means  families  with  an  emotionally 
disturbed  child)  are  distinguished  from  well  fam- 
ilies by  the  fact  that  the  former  have  a  deficiency 
of  family  boundaries  that  leads  them  to  become 
highly  embroiled  with  extended  kin. 

In  a  detailed  case  analysis  of  a  family  in  which 
one  son  developed  ulcerative  colitis,  Titchener, 
Riskin,  and  Emerson  (1960)  present  a  new  ap- 
proach to  psychosomatic  research.  As  their  start- 
ing point,  they  accept  a  view  proposed  by  some 
leading  investigators  in  this  field  that  the  main 
psychological  factor  in  the  etiology  of  ulcerative 
colitis  is  helplessness  and  despair  arising  from 
actual,  threatened,  or  imagined  loss  of  a  key  ob- 
ject relationship.  This  view  further  holds  that  this 
affective  state  is  the  result  of  the  patient's  fruit- 
less efforts  to  reinstate  the  kind  of  intensely  sym- 
biotic relationship  he  had  in  early  childhood  with 
a  controlling  mother  who  gave  love  conditionally. 
This  research  team's  innovation  consists  in  show- 
ing that  the  patient's  emotional  state  derives  not 
merely  from  his  relationship  with  his  mother  but 
is  a  product  of  the  whole  family's  effort  to  deal 
with  a  conflict  between  frustrated  dependency 
needs  and  the  family  ideal  of  independence,  re- 
spectability, and  avoidance  of  selfishness.  They 
conclude  that  the  family  was  integrated  in  a  fash- 
ion they  term  anxious  cohesion  which  required 
each  member  to  give  suitable  testimony  of  his 
adherence  to  the  ideal  while  vigorously  suppress- 
ing his  needs  for  emotional  contact. 

Fleck,  Lidz,  Cornelison,  Schafer,  and  Terry 
(1959)  and  Fleck  (1960)  report  that  incestuous  and 
homosexual  themes  are  quite  pronounced  in  the 
families  of  schizophrenic  patients  that  they  stud- 
ied. The  patienfs  intrapsychic  conflicts  over 
these  kinds  of  sexual  impulses  reflect  flagrantly 
seductive  behavior  by  the  parents. 

The  concept  of  family  theme  seems  a  useful  one 
for  a  number  of  reasons.  It  provides  a  way  of 
briefly  summarizing  the  central  psychological 
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processes  in  a  family  group.  Perhaps  even  more 
important,  it  is  a  stimulus  to,  and  an  avenue  for, 
breaking  out  of  the  constraint  of  seeing  families 
only  in  terms  of  power  (authoritarian-democratic; 
dominant-submissive]  and  affection  (strict-permis- 
sive; warm-cold).  Power  and  affection  as  con- 
cepts constitute  entirely  too  narrow  a  base  for 
comprehending  the  rich  psychological  diversity 
of  family  life.  Searching  for  themes  prompts  the 
investigator  to  gather  a  richer  variety  of  data  and 
to  be  more  open  to  what  the  data  reveal.  At  the 
same  time,  it  must  be  recognized  that  the  search 
for  themes  entails  the  potential  (but  as  yet  un- 
demonstrated)  disadvantage  of  endlessly  idiosyn- 
cratic findings.  Consequently,  while  some  such 
summarizing  concept  seems  useful  for  many  pur- 
poses, it  also  appears  necessary  to  develop  some 
basis  on  which  families  may  be  systematically 
compared.  A  solution  to  this  problem  proposed 
by  Handel  (1962)  and  influenced  by  Kluckhohn's 
mode-of-value  analysis  involves  moving  down  one 
level  of  abstraction  to  focus  on  certain  core  di- 
mensions which  may  be  regarded  as  constituent 
elements  of  themes.  Analyzing  individually  ob- 
tained TATs  from  each  member  of  five  four-per- 
son families,  Handel  found  that  the  family  themes 
obtained  could  be  dissected  to  yield  five  orienta- 
tion categories,  so-called  because  they  refer  to  the 
family's  orientation  or  stance  to  the  world.  These 
were:  nature  of  the  external  world,  nature  of  the 
self,  the  source  of  goals,  nature  of  action,  and 
nature  of  heterosexuality.  This  list  is  not  consid- 
ered exhaustive. 

Another  important  attempt  to  characterize 
whole  families  grows  out  of  a  social  work  context 
and  is  reported  by  Voiland  (1962);  the  project  be- 
gan in  St.  Paul  and  was  later  extended  to  six  other 
cities.  A  survey  of  social  agency  services  in  St. 
Paul  showed  that  there  was  a  small  group  of 
multiproblem  families  that  made  unusually  heavy 
demands  on  the  resources  of  many  agencies.  Ini- 
tially, these  disturbed  families  were  classified  in 
terms  of  marital  axes  —  interaction  patterns  of 
the  marital  partners.  Efforts  to  correlate  other 
family  problems  with  these  axes  were  not  suc- 
cessful 

The  study  then  moved  to  a  broader  framework 
utilizing  four  main  dimensions:  (a)  types  of  dis- 
order in  the  family,  including  personality  dis- 
orders of  any  member,  financial  disorders  such  as 
irregular  income  production,  and  family  dissolu- 
tion disorders  due  to  desertion,  divorce,  separa- 
tion, placement  of  children;  (b)  family  social  func- 
tioning, including  marital,  child  rearing,  child  de- 
velopment, and  financial;  (c)  individual  character- 


istics of  each  member  —  personality,  intellectual, 
and  physical;  (d)  development  of  each  parent  in 
his  family  of  origin. 

On  the  basis  of  this  framework,  four  types  of 
disordered  family  were  identified:  perfectionistic, 
inadequate,  egocentric,  and  unsocial.  The  types 
are  presented  as  being  supported  by  statistical 
analysis  of  systematically  coded,  case  data.  These 
data  are  not  presented  in  the  book  but  are  said  to 
be  available  from  the  organization  which  spon- 
sored the  research. 

Each  family  type  is  characterized  by  its  own 
syndrome  of  disorders.  For  example  the  perfec- 
tionistic family  tends  to  involve  parental  concern 
about  habit-training  practices  and  concern  about 
guiding  self-reliance  in  the  child;  anxiety  and 
guilt-ridden  behavior  in  the  child;  problems  of 
emotional  give  and  take  between  the  spouses  and 
problems  of  maintaining  mutual  self-esteem;  anx- 
iety-dominated behavior  patterns  in  one  or  both 
parents.  These  disorders  are  described  as  distort- 
ing realistic  handling  of  problems  without  inter- 
fering with  good  social  conduct.  In  contrast,  the 
unsocial  family's  disorders  tend  to  be  child  neglect 
and  fostering  of  disrespect  for  social  authority; 
delinquency,  truancy,  psychosis,  or  other  serious 
personality  disturbances  of  the  child;  multiple 
symptoms  and  rapidly  changing  attitudes  in  the 
marital  relationship  which  often  bring  the  parents 
into  court  or  evoke  complaints  to  police;  divorce 
often  followed  by  remarriage  of  the  partners  to 
each  other;  hospitalization  for  mental  illness; 
crime;  addictions;  sexual  deviations  common  in 
adult  members. 

Although  the  framework  for  analysis  is  hetero- 
geneous, this  study  is  notable  in  two  respects. 
First,  it  is  the  only  study  known  to  the  writer 
which  attempts  a  psychosocial  typology  of  whole 
families  oriented  to  total  family  functioning  rather 
than  to  some  specific  life  area.  Secondly,  the  study 
explicitly  rejects  interaction  as  a  basis  for  family 
classification  in  favor  of  interpersonal  relation- 
ships as  the  basis, 

Family  Communication  and  Schizophrenia 

Interaction  and  communication  are  sometimes 
loosely  used  as  equivalent  concepts.  Although, 
as  noted  earlier,  it  does  not  seem  possible  at  the 
present  time  to  formulate  a  definition  of  interac- 
tion that  is  at  once  both  rigorous  and  comprehen- 
sive, it  seems  clear  that  interaction  is  a  term  of 
broader  scope  than  communication.  The  referents 
of  the  latter  term  are  not  easily  delimited,  but 
generally  communication  may  be  said  to  refer  to 
the  process  of  organizing  and  transmitting  mes- 
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sages.  Bateson,  Jackson,  and  their  associates  con- 
sider this  process  to  play  a  significant  part  in  the 
development  of  schizophrenia. 

The  central  concept  of  their  approach  is  that  all 
communication  takes  place  on  at  least  two  levels, 
and  often  on  more  than  two.  One  level  is  that  of 
the  content  itself  —  what  is  said.  The  second  level 
in  some  way  qualifies  what  is  said:  affirms  it, 
denies  it,  indicates  that  what  is  said  is  serious  or 
a  joke,  is  a  suggestion  or  a  command,  etc.  The 
first  level  of  communication  is  ordinarily  the  level 
of  words;  the  second  is  ordinarily  the  level  of 
vocal  intonation  and  bodily  gesture.  The  schizo- 
phrenic is  a  person  who  grows  up  in  a  family  in 
which  what  is  said  is  typically  qualified  in  such 
a  way  as  to  be  utterly  incongruent.  To  take  a  sim- 
ple example,  the  mother  may  characteristically 
address  her  child  as  "Dear"  but  in  a  tone  of  voice 
which  conveys  hostility.  If  the  child  attempts  to 
note  and  comment  upon  the  incongruence  between 
these  two  levels,  the  mother  may  resort  to  a  third 
level  of  communication,  namely,  deny  that  there 
was  any  incongruence  in  her  mode  of  address 
(Weakland,  I960].  The  child,  because  of  his  de- 
pendency and  need  for  love,  cannot  leave  the  field 
and  escape  from  the  extreme  pain  of  having  to 
cope  continually  with  these  incongruent  messages, 
but  neither  do  his  parents  allow  him  to  comment 
on  their  communication  behavior  in  a  way  that 
would  induce  them  toward  greater  level-congru- 
ence. The  child  is  caught  in  a  double  bind  (Bate- 
son,  Jackson,  Haley,  &  Weakland,  1956).  As  a  re- 
sult of  growing  up  in  this  prevailing  double-bind 
situation,  the  child  who  later  becomes  schizo- 
phrenic suffers  an  impaired  capacity  to  discrimi- 
nate correctly  communication  modes  within  him- 
self and  between  self  and  others. 

The  concept  of  multiple  levels  of  communica- 
tion has  been  pushed  several  steps  further.  The 
concept  that  every  message  necessarily  involves 
some  form  of  qualifications  is  expanded  to  encom- 
pass the  idea  that  families  develop  implicit  rules 
for  qualifying  messages  (Haley,  1959b),  Such 
rules  arise  from  the  fact  that  all  communications 
are  necessarily  efforts  to  define  a  relationship. 

Haley  proposes  that  families  govern  their  be- 
havior by  establishing  rules  for  communication 
and  that  it  would  be  fruitful  to  develop  a  typology 
of  families  based  on  the  nature  of  these  rules.  On 
the  basis  of  his  research  group's  extensive  study 
of  families  of  schizophrenics  and  preliminary  ob- 
servations of  families  containing  children  without 
symptoms,  children  with  asthma  and  children  who 
are  delinquent,  he  concludes  that  the  family  with 
a  schizophrenic  is  a  unique  type  of  family.  Brief- 


ly, he  finds  that:  The  members  in  a  family  with  a 
schizophrenic  consistently  manifest  an  incongru- 
ence  between  what  they  say  and  how  they  qualify 
what  they  say,  the  members  consistently  dis- 
qualify what  each  other  says,  and  the  consistent 
disqualification  prevents  the  development  both  of 
clear  leadership  in  the  family  and  of  stable  alli- 
ances either  between  family  members  or  between 
any  family  member  and  someone  outside  the 
family.  The  inability  of  the  schizophrenic  to  relate 
to  other  people,  as  well  as  his  general  withdrawal, 
is  understandable  in  terms  of  his  being  raised  in  a 
learning  situation  where  his  actions  were  always 
disqualified  and  where  he  was  not  permitted  to 
relate  to  other  people  so  that  he  could  learn  to 
behave  differently  (Haley,  1959a). 

Finally,  we  should  note  that  this  theory  pro- 
poses an  explanation  of  the  schizophrenic  break 
with  reality  in  terms  of  family  communication 
rules. 

This  approach  to  analysis  of  communication 
within  the  family  is  intriguing.  It  focuses  attention 
on  observable  behavior,  and  the  analysis  of  this 
behavior  reveals  something  of  the  complexity  of 
family  interaction.  Among  other  merits  of  this 
approach  is  the  demonstration  of  the  way  in 
which  absence  of  family  arguments  can  be  a  path- 
ologic sign  (Jackson,  1959),  and  this  is  surely  a 
needed  corrective  to  oversimplified  notions  re- 
garding the  nature  of  family  integration.  Jackson 
also,  however,  states  that  one  of  the  merits  of 
communication  theory  as  an  approach  to  family 
interaction  is  that  it  avoids  the  necessity  of  attrib- 
uting affects  to  the  subjects.  In  fact,  it  does  no 
such  thing.  In  a  later  report  which  demonstrates 
how  to  analyze  a  taped  family  interview,  not  only 
is  attention  paid  to  the  communication  pattern 
but  inferences  about  affect  and  motivation  are 
also  made;  the  two  modes  of  analysis  are  said  to 
be  complementary  (Jackson,  Riskin,  &  Satir,  1961), 
And,  in  fact,  the  ways  in  which  communications 
of  hostility  and  affection  are  qualified  are  staple 
illustrations  in  many  of  the  writings  of  this  re- 
search group. 

Cognitive  Processes 

A  comprehensive  view  of  how  a  family  func- 
tions would  seem  to  require  that  we  direct  atten- 
tion not  only  to  the  structure  of  communication 
but  as  well  to  the  cognitive  structures  of  the  send- 
ers and  receivers.  If,  for  example,  one  parent  is 
highly  given  to  thinking  in  generalities  (overpro- 
duction of  Ws,  in  Rorschach  terminology)  and  the 
other  is  very  practical  (perceiving  the  world  in 
terms  of  D  and  with  a  high  F  %  and  F+°/o)  what 
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problems  does  this  pose  for  their  children  and 
how  do  the  children  solve  them?  What  style  of 
thinking  do  they  develop?  Do  different  children 
in  the  same  family  develop  different  styles  of 
thinking?  If  so,  why?  Do  factual  fathers  have 
problems  with  imaginative  daughters,  or  is  the 
contrast  in  styles  of  thought  mutually  gratifying 
and  growth  promoting — or  does  it  depend  upon 
the  presence  of  suitably  factual  sons  or  the  nature 
of  the  mother's  input?  In  short,  how  are  families 
integrated  at  a  cognitive  level?  What  part  do 
cognitive  processes  play  in  family  integration? 
The  range  of  meaningful  questions  that  can  be 
asked  is  enormous,  but  the  writer  is  not  aware  of 
any  systematic  effort  to  develop  a  social-persono- 
logical  psychology  of  cognitive  processes  in  the 
family.  Here  and  there  one  finds  occasional  pa- 
pers that  touch  upon  this  problem  area.  Flavell 
(1957),  for  example,  in  a  speculative  paper  sug- 
gests that  an  adequate  explanation  of  the  etiology 
of  schizophrenic  thinking  must  show  specifically 
how  cognitive  development  becomes  affected  by 
pathogenic  early  interpersonal  relations.  He  re- 
fers to  a  suggestion  by  Powdermaker  (1952)  to  the 
effect  that  one  factor  may  be  the  parents'  intoler- 
ance for  the  child's  presocialized  autistic  ideas  so 
that  the  child  is  forced  to  think  realistically  rather 
than  being  allowed  to  grow  more  slowly  into  so- 
cialized thinking.  The  child's  loss  of  self-esteem 
thereby  incurred  is  suggested  as  a  predisposing 
factor  for  a  later  abandonment  of  reality  in  a  psy- 
chotic episode.  A  very  similar  point  of  view  is 
taken  by  Lidz,  Coraelison,  Terry,  and  Fleck  (1958) 
who  argue  that  a  theory  of  schizophrenia  must  ex- 
plain the  patient's  ability  to  abandon  reality  test- 
ing as  well  as  his  need  to  do  so.  The  basic  point 
that  emerges  from  their  study  of  the  families  of 
15  upper-middle  and  upper-class  schizophrenics 
is  that  these  patients  had  been  in  various  ways 
trained  in  irrationality  in  their  families.  Working 
OH  quite  a  different  problem,  Frenkel-Brunswik 
(1955)  found  various  kinds  of  systematic  constric- 
tion of  thought  processes  in  all  members  of  the 
family  of  an  extremely  ethnocentric  boy. 

Getzels  and  Jackson  (1962)  suggest  that  creative 
children  come  from  families  that  differ  in  impor- 
tant ways  from  the  families  of  high  IQ,  noncrea- 
tive  children*  Whatever  be  the  limitations  of  their 
study,  they  have  surely  raised  a  significant  ques- 
tion which  merits  social  psychological  attention: 
How  do  family  processes  affect  cognitive  structure 
and  cognitive  freedom?  In  one  aspect,  the  prob- 
lem is  similar  to  that  tackled  by  Vogel  and  Bell: 
Do  families  select  one  child  as  creative  innovator 


much  as  they  might  select  one  to  be  an  emotion- 
ally disturbed  scapegoat? 

RESEARCH  METHODS 

There  are  as  yet  no  established  methods  for 
studying  whole  families.  Nonetheless  it  is  worth- 
while calling  attention,  however  briefly,  to  some 
of  the  most  common  procedures  and  some  issues 
that  are  raised.  The  discussion  can  be  no  more 
than  suggestive. 

Therapy 

Psychiatrists  have  increasingly  been  using  fam- 
ily therapy  as  a  research  method.  Various  clinical 
research  teams  are  filming  and  tape  recording  fam- 
ily therapy  sessions  and  analyzing  these  in  a 
search  for  significant  relationships.  As  noted 
earlier,  there  are  also  attempts  to  study  whole 
families  on  an  inpatient  basis  (Bowen,  1960).  In 
terms  of  volume,  family  therapy  is  probably  the 
largest  single  source  of  data  for  whole  family 
study  at  the  present  time.  Should  this  situation 
continue,  the  psychological  study  of  whole  fam- 
ilies may  well  repeat  the  history  of  personality 
study;  conceptions  of  abnormal  functioning  will 
be  dominant  for  a  long  time  until,  belatedly,  stud- 
ies of  nonclinical  families  will  be  undertaken  in 
an  effort  to  achieve  a  more  rounded  view  of  how 
families  function.  The  value  of  obtaining  data 
from  family  therapy  not  only  to  develop  more 
effective  therapies  but  also  to  increase  general 
understanding  of  the  psychosocial  dynamics  of 
family  life  is  not  in  dispute.  The  issue  is  whether 
studies  of  families  in  therapy  should  be  the  major 
source  of  knowledge  in  this  field,  to  the  relative 
neglect  of  other  kinds  of  research.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  psychiatry  now  leads  the  way 
(although  admittedly  sometimes  in  collaboration 
with  psychologists  and  other  social  scientists)  in 
attempting  to  understand  the  family  from  a  psy- 
chosocial point  of  view.  If  psychology  as  a  dis- 
cipline does  not  soon  address  itself  more  vigor- 
ously to  this  problem,  the  result  may  be  that  a 
generation  hence  psychologists  will  be  devoting 
their  time  to  trying  to  verify  propositions  originat- 
ing in  family  psychiatry,  just  as  in  the  field  of 
personality  study  they  have  been  significantly  pre- 
occupied with  the  merits  of  propositions  originat- 
ing in  psychoanalysis. 

Field  Methods 

As  here  used,  this  is  an  omnibus  term  which 
includes  any  procedure  for  obtaining  data  in  the 
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home  of  the  subjects.  Thus,  interviewing,  psycho- 
logical testing,  and  observation  of  family  interac- 
tion are  field  methods  which  have  been  used. 
These  are,  to  be  sure,  diverse  procedures,  but  the 
point  of  grouping  them  under  this  rubric  is  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  task  of  studying 
whole  families  that  are  normal  or  nonclinical 
poses  a  challenge  for  psychology,  accustomed  to 
dealing  with  easily  accessible  subjects  in  labora- 
tories, clinics,  nursery  schools,  and  other  captive 
or  controlled  environments.  Useful  discussions  of 
some  fieldwork  problems  and  procedures  in  stud- 
ies of  whole  nonclinical  families  will  be  found  in 
Robb  (1953),  Bott  (1957),  and  Hess  and  Handel 
(1959). 

Projective  Methods 

Rosenzweig  appears  to  have  been  the  first  psy- 
chologist to  propose  that  close  relatives  of  psychi- 
atric patients,  as  well  as  the  patients  themselves, 
be  given  projective  tests  so  that  the  diagnostician 
can  understand  the  full  psychodynamic  setting  of 
the  patient's  life  (see  Rosenzweig  &  Cass,  1954; 
Rosenzweig  &  Isham,  1947).  Although  projective 
techniques  have  been  used  before  and  since  for 
the  purpose  of  studying  personality  similarities, 
Rosenzweig  and  Isham's  proposal  is  the  first  rec- 
ognition that  these  techniques,  particularly  the 
TAT,  can  provide  an  avenue  to  understanding 
the  psychic  life  of  the  family  as  a  functioning  unit. 
As  noted  earlier,  Fisher  and  Mendell  also  used 
projective  techniques  in  studying  whole  families, 
as  did  Hess  and  Handel. 

Sohler,  Holzberg,  Fleck,  Cornelison,  Kay,  and 
Lidz  (1957)  attempted  to  predict  family  interaction 
from  analysis  of  a  battery  of  projective  tests, 
which  included  the  TAT,  Rorschach,  Draw-A-Per- 
son,  and  Rotter  Sentence  Completion,  individually 
administered  to  each  member  of  a  four-person 
family  in  which  the  son  was  hospitalized  for 
schizophrenia.  Over  a  2-year  period,  the  patient 
had  been  seen  for  3  or  4  therapeutic  hours  per 
week;  both  his  parents  had  been  seen  once  a 
week;  and  his  sister  had  been  interviewed  29 
times.  All  of  this  psychiatric-interview  material 
constituted  the  criterion  against  which  the  psy- 
chological test  interpretations  were  judged.  The 
psychological  report  was  dissected  into  333  dis- 
crete interpretive  statements  about  each  family 
member  and  about  family  interaction.  Although, 
overall,  two  thirds  of  these  statements  were  found 
to  agree  with  the  psychiatric  material,  the  individ- 
ual personality  descriptions  contained  the  highest 
proportion  of  agreements,  while  predictions  of 


attitude  of  one  family  member  toward  another 
and  statements  about  family  interaction  were  the 
most  likely  source  of  disagreements.  Even  so, 
some  measure  of  success  in  this  area  is  reported. 
Considering  the  novelty  of  the  attempt,  the  results 
seem  encouraging. 

The  interpretive  approaches  used  by  Rosen- 
zweig and  his  associates,  Fisher  and  Mendell,  and 
Sohler  et  al.  entail  certain  limitations  which  seem 
neither  necessary  nor  desirable.  First,  all  of  these 
workers  conceive  of  the  family  as  a  group  of  inter- 
related individuals  but  they  do  not  also  conceive 
of  the  family  as  having  psychological  properties 
of  its  own  that  are  not  explicitly  attached  to  a 
specific  member  or  pair  of  members.  This  restric- 
tion means  that  interpretations  about  family  be- 
havior are  always  from  one  person  to  another 
(e.g.,  how  patient  and  mother  relate  to  each  other) 
and  never  from  person  to  group  or  group  to  per- 
son. This  latter  type  of  conceptualization  would 
seem  to  be  necessary  if,  for  example,  one  hoped 
to  be  able  to  use  TAT  data  to  make  a  diagnosis 
such  as  family  scapegoat.  Assessments  of  this 
order  require  thinking  in  group  dynamic  terms 
and  not  simply  from  person  to  person  in  point-to- 
point  fashion,  however  necessary  this  way  of 
thinking  also  is.  In  addition,  of  course,  concep- 
tualizing at  the  group  level  is  also  necessary  if  one 
wishes  to  use  projective  data  to  diagnose  families 
in  such  terms  as  Voiland  uses  or  Handel's  orien- 
tation categories.  Conceivably,  although  this  re- 
mains to  be  determined,  one  might  discover  from 
the  protocols  obtained  individually  from  each 
family  member  the  family's  communication  rules 
as  delineated  by  Haley  —  or  other  kinds  of  rules 
that  might  be  thought  of  such  as  affective  rules, 
defensive  rules,  rules  for  dealing  with  esteem- 
lowering  events,  etc* 

A  second  limitation,  found  in  the  work  of 
Fisher  and  Mendell,  is  the  emphasis  on  responses 
which  are  unusual  and  yet  are  also  similar  among 
members,  as  in  the  example  cited  earlier.  Focus- 
ing only  on  highly  similar  responses  among  family 
members  leads  one  to  ignore  useful,  perhaps  nec- 
essary, data.  Further,  striking  similarities  of  re- 
sponse among  members  are  not  always  to  be 
found;  neither  are  highly  unusual  responses.  It  is 
necessary  to  have  a  procedure  that  is  free  of  such 
limitation 

Handel  (1962)  proposed  a  method  of  TAT  anal- 
ysis for  family  study,  called  analysis  of  correlative 
meaning,  which  is  not  dependent  upon  the  occur- 
rence either  of  unusual  responses  or  of  similarity 
of  members*  responses,  and  which  also  makes  pos- 
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sible  analysis  of  psychological  characteristics  of 
a  family  as  a  group.  The  method,  which  makes  use 
of  W.  E.  Henry's  (1951)  horizontal-thematic  analy- 
sis, rests  upon  three  interlocking  assumptions: 
(a)  Each  card  of  the  TAT  has  a  latent  stimulus  de- 
mand which  is  "the  emotional  problem  or  focus 
most  generally  raised  by  the  picture.  ...  It  will 
vary  from  group  to  group  somewhat  [W.  E.  Henry, 
1956,  p.  100]."  (b)  The  meaning  of  any  individual's 
stories  is  not  exhausted  by  reference  to  his  own 
personality;  on  the  contrary,  a  part  of  the  meaning 
of  any  individual's  stories  is  discovered  by  refer- 
ence to  the  stories  of  the  other  family  members, 
(c)  Family  interaction  gives  rise  to  certain  general 
problems  and  outlooks  which  involve  each  family 
member,  each  individual's  response  to  a  TAT  pic- 
ture in  part  derives  from  his  interaction  with  the 
other  family  members  around  the  issues  tapped 
by  the  picture,  and  the  correlativity  of  meanings 
of  the  members'  individually  told  stories  derives 
from  the  prolonged  interrelations  of  their  experi- 
ences.2 The  orientation  categories  mentioned  ear- 
lier were  obtained  by  use  of  this  method  of  inter- 
pretation. Its  validity  remains  to  be  established, 
but  the  assumptions  underlying  it  seem  reasonable 
working  assumptions. 

Hess  and  Handel  attempted  a  procedure  in 
which  a  family  as  a  group  told  stories  to  a  set  of 
specially  designed,  TAT-type  pictures,  an  idea 
borrowed  from  W.  E.  Henry  and  Guetzkow  (1951) 
who  had  successfully  used  this  technique  with 
nonfamily  groups.  In  addition,  the  interaction  of 
the  families  as  they  made  up  the  joint  stories  was 
recorded  with  the  aim  of  relating  the  overt  inter- 
action to  the  story  material.  Although  some  of 
this  material  is  cited  illustratively  in  Hess  and 
Handel  (1959),  the  technical  and  interpretive  prob- 
lems of  relating  the  two  kinds  of  data  were  not 
solved  by  the  time  their  project  was  concluded. 
The  potentiality  of  this  method  remains  undeter- 
mined. 

Controlled  Experiment 

Few  controlled  experiments  using  family  groups 
are  known  to  the  writer.  Certainly  one  of  the  few 
adequately  reported  ones,  and  perhaps  the  first, 
is  that  of  Strodtbeck  (1954).  A  unique  aspect  of 
this  experiment  is  that  it  was  carried  out  in  the 
homes  of  the  families  rather  than  in  a  laboratory. 
Employing  as  subjects  family  groups  consisting 

*  I  thank  William  E.  Henry  for  suggestions  which  improved  upon 
my  initial  concatenation  of  these  assumptions.  If  the  linkage 
remains  unclear,  or  is  proved  untenable,  the  responsibility  is 
mine  alone.  I  express  also  my  appreciation  to  Sidney  J,  Levy 
and  Lee  Rainwater  for  their  lively  and  helpful  interest  in  my 
efforts  to  use  these  assumptions  in  the  interpretation  of  data. 


of  father,  mother,  and  adolescent  son,  Strodtbeck 
devised  a  procedure  termed  the  revealed  differ- 
ence technique.  Each  family  member  was  individ- 
ually presented  a  list  of  47  described  situations 
and  for  each  situation  was  asked  to  pick  one  of 
two  alternatives.  One  such  situation,  for  exam- 
ple, described  two  fathers  discussing  their  sons: 
one  a  brilliant  student  and  the  other  an  outstand- 
ing athlete.  The  respondent  was  asked  to  decide 
which  father  was  the  more  fortunate.  After  each 
family  member  had  made  his  47  choices,  the  in- 
vestigator selected  three  items  on  which  mother 
and  father  took  one  alternative  and  the  son  the 
other;  three  items  on  which  mother  and  son  had 
agreed  but  not  the  father;  and  three  items  on 
which  father  and  son  had  agreed  but  not  the 
mother.  The  family  was  then  set  to  discussing 
these  nine  issues  and  urged  to  reach  an  agreement 
on  each  one.  Their  discussion  was  recorded  and 
subsequently  scored  using  the  categories  of  Bales's 
interaction-process  analysis.  The  interaction  data 
were  then  analyzed  in  terms  of  the  relationship 
between  amount  of  activity  in  the  discussion  and 
number  of  decisions  won.  The  experiment  pro- 
vides material  for  another  form  of  analysis  not 
pursued,  namely,  the  symbolic  meanings  of  agree- 
ment between  each  pair  of  members  on  different 
types  of  item.  What,  for  example,  is  the  difference 
between  a  family  in  which  the  mother  and  father 
but  not  the  son  agree  that  the  father  with  the 
athletic  son  is  the  more  fortunate  and  a  family  in 
which  one  parent  and  the  son  but  not  the  other 
parent  agree  on  this?  Do  we  have  any  sound  rea- 
son for  believing  that  this  type  of  analysis  would 
be  less  illuminating  than  the  interaction-process 
analysis?  What  is  revealed  by  revealed  differ- 
ences? Would  not  the  two  types  of  analysis  to- 
gether be  more  informative  than  either  alone? 

Haley  (1962)  makes  a  strong  plea  for  experi- 
ments with  families  and  discusses  some  of  the 
special  problems  involved  in  experimenting  upon 
groups  whose  members  have  a  long  history  of 
relationship.  He  argues  that  the  goal  of  family 
experiments  must  be  different  from  the  goal  of 
experimenting  with  ad  hoc  groups.  Whereas  the 
aim  of  experiments  in  social  psychology  is  usu- 
ally to  demonstrate  the  effect  of  a  particular  set 
of  conditions  upon  group  performance,  the  goal 
of  family  experiments,  as  he  sees  it,  is  to  describe 
and  measure  the  way  family  members  typically 
respond  to  each  other,  that  is,  outside  the  experi- 
mental situation.  Although  experiments  with  fam- 
ilies do  present  certain  difficulties,  many  discussed 
by  Haley,  it  is  questionable  whether  the  logic 
underlying  such  experiments  differs  from  the  logic 
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underlying  other  types  of  group  experiment  as 
radically  as  Haley  believes  it  does.  In  this  same 
paper  he  reports  two  experiments  in  which,  all 
told,  30  families  with  a  schizophrenic  member 
were  compared  with  30  normal  families.  The  ex- 
periments showed  that  families  with  a  schizo- 
phrenic member  had  a  harder  time  forming  coali- 
tions within  the  family  than  did  normal  families. 
However,  he  himself  questions  whether  the  re- 
sults can  be  taken  as  demonstrating  the  typical 
behavior  of  these  families  outside  the  experimen- 
tal situation.  He  suggests,  however,  that  this  lat- 
ter problem  can  be  solved  by  running  the  same 
families  several  times  in  the  same  experiment  and 
by  running  them  through  different  types  of  experi- 
ment designed  to  test  the  same  basic  processes. 
More  generally,  Haley  sees  experimentation  as  the 
procedure  that  will  yield  a  suitable  classification 
of  families,  and  he  suggests  that  whereas  the  first 
half  of  this  century  has  been  largely  devoted  to 
classifying  and  describing  individuals,  the  second 
half  of  the  century  will  likely  be  devoted  to  clas- 
sifying families  and  other  ongoing  organizations. 
Needless  to  say,  he,  like  every  worker  studying 
whole  families,  does  not  underestimate  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  task,  but  neither  does  he  overesti- 
mate its  importance. 
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58      The  Occupational 
Role  of  the  Child:  A 
Research  Frontier  in 
the  Developmental 
Conceptual 
Framework*^ 

Roy  H.  Rodger s 


The  developmental  framework,  focusing  on  the  anal- 
ysis of  family  role  change  over  time,  permits  both 
macroscopic  and  microscopic  analyses  of  the  fam- 
ily. Professor  Rodgers  describes  a  research  model 
of  this  approach,  using  the  dynamics  of  occupa- 
tional role  development  in  the  family  from  early 
adolescence  through  young  adulthood.  Since  he 
feels  that  not  enough  is  known  about  three  impor- 
tant areas  needed  to  study  this  problem  —  the  soci- 
ology of  occupational  choice,  the  process  of  sociali- 
zation in  the  family,  and  the  developmental  concep- 
tual framework  itself —  no  particular  hypotheses  are 
stated.  Using  a  descriptive  approach,  the  article 
deals  with  the  characteristics  of  family  processes 
which  affect  the  career  of  the  child  developed  in 
his  position  of  the  family  system. 

Professor  Rodgers  describes  a  "flow  model"  with 
values  controlling  inputs  throughout  the  develop- 
ment of  an  occupational  role.  The  family  contribu- 
tions to  this  flow  have  to  do  with  its  structure,  inter- 
action process,  and  certain  family  conditions.  The 
importance  of  societal  inputs  here  is  limited  to  the 

*  Reprinted,  with  the  permission  of  the  author  and  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  Press,  from  Social  Forces,  45  (1966),  pp.  217- 
224. 

f  Revised  version  of  a  paper  presented  in  the  "Symposium  on 
Research  Frontiers  in  Family  Sociology,"  Family  Section  of  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  American  Sociological  Association,  Chi- 
cago* Illinois,  August  1965.  The  research  based  on  the  model 
discussed  in  the  paper  is  being  carried  out  under  U.S.O.E. 
Contract  QE-5-85-026.  I  am  greatly  indebted  to  Reuben  Hill, 
Eugene  Litwak*  and  Robert  O.  Blood  for  their  help  in  the  early 
stages  of  the  development  of  this  paper.  Further  debts  are  owed 
to  my  colleagues  in  the  Center  for  Research  in  Occupational 
Planning  at  the  University  of  Oregon,  Robert  A.  Ellis.  G.  Benton 
Johnson,  and  Martin  Acker;  to  Donald  Super,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, John  O.  Crites,  University  of  Iowa,  and  Paul  Wallin, 
Stanford  University;  and,  finally,  to  my  Research  Assistant, 
R.  Brooke  Jacobsen. 


way  they  affect  the  development  of  an  occupational 
role  within  the  family.  Societal  conditions  are 
viewed  as  intervening  rather  than  independent  vari- 
ables. The  assumptions  of  family  system  analysis 
and  role  interaction  derived  from  the  theoretical 
formulations  of  the  two  schools,  structure-function 
and  symbolic  interaction,  are  successfully  blended. 

The  model  described  might  yield  descriptive  in- 
formation on  the  family's  effect  on  the  development 
of  the  occupational  role  based  on  child  position. 
The  stress  is  on  process,  and  structural  and  condi- 
tional variables  are  examined  in  the  context  of 
processual  implications  —  how  the  individual  fam- 
ily member  is  socialized  within  the  family  in  devel- 
opment of  the  occupational  role.  The  processes  by 
which  the  family  provides  alternative  modes  of  so- 
cialization into  new  occupational  roles  are  ex- 
amined. 

INTRODUCTION 

The  developmental  conceptual  framework  has  as 
its  chief  focus  the  analysis  of  change  in  family 
roles  over  time.  In  carrying  out  such  an  analysis 
attention  is  paid,  primarily,  to  three  areas:  (I)  the 
structure  of  the  society  in  which  the  family  exists, 
(2)  the  structure  of  the  family  per  se,  and  (3)  the 
role  dynamics  of  the  family  viewed  primarily  as  a 
consequence  of  specific  age,  sex,  and  plurality 
compositions.  The  details  of  the  framework  have 
been  set  forth  elsewhere.1  The  concern  of  this 
paper  is  with  the  application  of  the  framework  to 
a  specific  research  problem  in  an  effort  to  demon- 
strate its  utility  in  extending  our  knowledge  of 
family  behavior. 

Because  the  developmental  framework  makes 
possible  both  macroscopic  analysis  in  terms  of 
the  attempt  to  account  for  the  entire  life  span  of 
the  family  group,  and  microscopic  analysis  in 
terms  of  examination  of  the  role  complexes  exist- 
ent in  the  family  at  any  point  in  time,  there  is  a 
practical  necessity  for  deciding  the  limitations 
which  will  be  placed  on  any  given  research  prob- 
lem. Ideally,  one  would  study  all  of  the  roles,  role 
complexes,  role  sequences,  positional  careers,  and 
so  on,  for  the  entire  career  of  the  nuclear  family. 
More  realistically,  feasible  research  may  be  done, 
for  example,  on  a  given  role  sequence  over  its 
entire  career  (or  portion  thereof),  on  a  specific  role 

1  Reuben  Hill  and  Roy  H.  Rodgers,  "The  Developmental  Ap- 
proach," in  Handbook  of  Marriage  and  the  Family  (ed.)  Harold 
T.  Christensen  [Chicago:  Rand  McNally  &  Co.,  1964],  chap.  5. 
See  also  Roy  H.  Rodgers,  "Towards  a  Theory  of  Family  De- 
velopment," Journal  of  Marriage  and  the  Family,  26  (August 
1964),  pp.  262-270,  and  Evelyn  Duvall,  Family  Development  (rev. 
ed.;  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  LIppincott  Co.,  1962). 
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complex  set  over  a  limited  period,  or,  perhaps,  on 
the  total  role  complex  content  of  the  family  sys- 
tem at  one  or  two  points  in  time.  Such  choices  are 
governed,  of  course,  by  the  usual  considerations 
of  content  areas  of  interest,  financial  and  time 
limitations,  and  available  facilities.  This  paper 
describes  a  model  being  utilized  for  research  in 
progress  on  a  given  role  sequence,  namely,  the 
development  of  the  occupational  role  of  the  child 
position  of  a  family  over  a  specified  period, 
namely,  from  early  adolescence  through  young 
adulthood. 

RESEARCH  PROBLEM 

As  the  major  early  socialization  agency  and  as 
the  one  in  which  there  is  continuity  of  experience 
from  birth  to  young  adulthood,  the  family  has 
received  considerable  attention  in  the  literature  on 
occupational  choice,  career  orientation,  achieve- 
ment motivation,  and  like  issues.2  There  is  in  this 
literature,  however,  a  peculiar  and  serious  weak- 
ness. While  recognition  is  given  to  the  importance 
of  the  socialization  experience  in  the  family  for 
occupational  and  career  outcomes,  a  review  of 
the  literature  reveals  no  intensive  analysis  of  the 
process  of  family  socialization  as  it  refers  to  occu- 
pation and  career.  Rather,  there  is  a  tendency  to 
identify  conditions  of  family  setting,  e.g.,  au- 
thority patterns,  emotional  relationships,  family 
size,  ordinal  position,  or  child  rearing  techniques, 
and  to  relate  these  to  occupational  choice,  aspira- 
tion level,  or  some  other  similar  dependent 
variable.  While  these  characteristics  are  cer- 
tainly of  interest,  the  developmental  conceptual 
approach  would  provide  a  somewhat  different 
focus  in  attempting  to  determine  the  manner  in 
which  families  go  about  presenting  the  world  of 
occupations  and  work  to  children  and  the  related 
process  of  the  development  of  the  occupational 
role  in  the  child. 

This  interest  in  the  socialization  process  over 
time  arises  out  of  the  fact  that,  first,  it  is  this 
process  which  instills  in  the  child  the  concepts 
of  acceptable  roles  and  aspirations  with  regard 
to  himself  and  those  with  whom  he  interacts.3 
Secondly,  as  both  Super  and  Ginzberg4  have 
argued  in  their  theories  of  occupational  choice, 

*A  selected  bibliography  of  studies  of  occupational  develop- 
ment in  which  some  attention  is  paid  to  family  factors  is 
available  directly  from  the  author. 

8  Francis  E.   Merrill,   Society  and   Culture    (3d  ed. ;  Englewood 
Cliffs,  New  Jersey:  Prentice-Hall,  1965),  pp.  153-156. 
*Eli  Ginzberg  et  al.f  Occupational  Choice  (New  York:  Columbia 
University  Press,   1951);   Donald  E.   Super,  The  Psychology  of 
Careers   (New  York:  Harper  &  Bros.,  1957);  Donald  E.  Super 


there  is  a  developmental  aspect  to  the  process 
of  socialization  into  occupational  roles.  Slocum5 
has  criticized  both  of  these  theorists  for  their 
failure  to  develop  fully  the  sociological  aspects 
of  occupational  choice,  however.  This  criticism  is 
probably  more  justified  with  respect  to  Ginzberg 
than  it  is  to  Super,  particularly  in  Super's  more 
recent  work.  It  is  true,  nevertheless,  that  the 
sociological  aspects  of  occupational  choice  have 
not  been  the  primary  concern  of  either  analyst. 
The  developmental  conceptual  framework,  there- 
fore, would  demand  going  further  to  indicate 
that  a  thorough  understanding  of  occupational 
and  career  outcomes  cannot  be  obtained  until  a 
great  deal  more  is  known  about  the  family 
dynamics  of  occupational  role  development.  In 
doing  this,  an  attempt  would  be  made  to  fill 
some  of  the  gaps  in  knowledge  with  respect  to 
the  socialization  process  which  William  Sewell 
so  excellently  identified  in  his  review  of  the 
work  in  that  area.6 

While,  in  the  view  of  some,  it  might  be  highly 
desirable  to  state  the  research  problem  in  the 
form  of  testable  hypotheses  of  relationships  be- 
tween clearly  specified  variables,  the  state  of 
development  in  the  areas  under  consideration 
is  simply  too  primitive  to  allow  for  such  so- 
phistication. In  the  first  place,  the  theories  are 
not  well  enough  advanced  to  allow  for  systematic 
derivation  of  testable  hypotheses.  Secondly,  sub- 
stantive knowledge  has  not  been  developed  fully 
enough  to  permit  the  formulation  of  alternative 
hypotheses  for  test.  Therefore,  the  problem  under 
consideration  lies  at  the  "research  frontier"  on 
at  least  three  counts:  (1)  not  enough  is  known 
about  the  sociology  of  occupational  choice,  (2)  not 
enough  is  known  about  the  process  of  socializa- 
tion in  the  family,  and  (3)  the  developmental 
conceptual  framework  has  not  been  adequately 
specified  to  make  such  hypotheses  possible. 

To  be  considered  here  is  a  research  question, 
rather  than  research  hypotheses.  This  question 
is  essentially  a  descriptive  one,  as  opposed  to 
an  explanatory  one,  though  it  should  be  pointed 
out  that  adequate  description  generally  precedes 
adequate  explanation.  Simply  stated,  the  question 


et  dl.,  Career  Development;  Self-Concept  Theory  (Princeton,  New 
Jersey:  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  1963). 
5W.   L.   Slocum,   "Some   Sociological  Aspects   of  Occupational 
Choice,'*  The  American  Journal  of  Economics  and  Sociology,  18 
January  1959),  pp.  139-147. 

*  William  H.  Sewell,  "Some  Recent  Developments  in  Socializa- 
tion Theory  and  Research,"  The  Annals  of  the  American  Acad- 
emy of  Political  and  Social  Science,  349  (September  1963),  pp. 
163-181. 
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would  read,  "What  are  the  characteristics  of  the 
family  process  whereby  the  occupational  (or 
career)  role  is  developed  in  the  child  position  of 
the  family  system?"  The  remainder  of  this  paper 
will  be  concerned  with  the  description  of  an 
analytical  model  based  on  the  developmental  con- 
ceptual framework  which  is  designed  to  explore 
this  research  question. 

THE  MODEL  FOR  ANALYSIS 

Assumptions 

The  family  developmental  conceptual  approach 
begins  with  two  key  assumptions.  First,  the 
family  system  is  composed  of  a  relatively  clearly 
defined  and  limited  set  of  positions  each  of  which 
is  further  composed  of  a  set  of  relatively  clearly 
defined  and  limited  set  of  roles.  The  definition 
of  these  positions  and  roles  is  derived  primarily 
from  the  social  structure  of  the  society  in  which 
the  family  system  is  located  and  secondarily 
from  the  plurality  and  age-sex  structure  of  the 
given  family  group.  Secondly,  any  new  mem- 
ber of  the  family  system  has  a  set  of  latent 
roles  assigned  to  him  chiefly  as  a  result  of  his 
particular  age  and  sex.  In  this  respect,  the 
neonate  is  seen  as  being  asocial  and  the  de- 
velopment of  the  particular  latent  roles  into 
manifest  roles  is  in  the  main  a  result  of  his 
interactions,  i.e.,  as  actor  and  reactor,  with 
members  of  the  family  and  other  societal  mem- 
bers throughout  his  life  span.  It  is  clear  that  these 
two  assumptions  are  derived,  respectively,  from 
structure-function7  and  symbolic  interactionist8 
theoretical  formulations.  The  norms,  therefore,  of 
any  given  role  in  a  position  have  three  sources 
of  definition  and  modification:  (1)  the  society, 
(2]  the  family  in  which  they  occur,  and  (3)  the 
individual  actor  to  which  they  refer.9  What  is  of 
particular  concern,  however,  to  the  developmental 
analyst  of  the  family  is  the  manner  in  which 
these  normative  role  definitions  change  over  time 
as  the  age,  sex,  and  plurality  structure  of  the 
family  system  changes  throughout  its  career.  In 
singling  out  the  occupational  role  of  the  child 
for  attention,  therefore,  the  research  concern 
would  be  with  identifying  these  changes  in 

7  Cf.,  for  example,  Talcott  Parsons,  "The  Social  Structure  of  the 
Family,"  in  The  Family:  Its  Function  and  Destiny  (ed.)  Ruth 
Nanda  Anshen   (rev.  ed.;   New  York:  Harper   &   Bros.,  1959), 
pp.  241-274. 

8  Sheldon    Stryker,    "The    Interactional    and    Situational    Ap- 
proaches," in  Christensent  op.  cit.,  chap,  4. 

9  Rodgers,  op.  cit.,  p.  268. 


normative  definition  as  the  role  develops  from 
latency  in  early  life  to  a  manifest  part  of  the 
position  in  young  adulthood. 

The  Basic  Model 

The  analysis  of  occupational  role  development 
might  best  be  seen  in  terms  of  a  "flow  model." 
Any  specific  occupational  or  career  outcome  has 
certain  prerequisites  which,  if  incorporated  into 
the  role  of  the  actor,  provide  him  with  the 
capabilities  for  carrying  on  that  occupation. 
These  prerequisites  might  include  talent,  skills, 
training,  sensitivities,  and  orientations  of  par- 
ticular kinds.  If  these  prerequisites  are  not  at- 
tained, the  actor  will  be  unable  to  respond  with 
the  appropriate  role  behavior  as  designated  by 
the  norms  for  that  role.  Therefore,  certain 
"inputs"  must  be  injected  at  points  throughout 
the  role  sequence  of  the  developing  occupational 
role.  An  appropriate  analogy  might  be  that  there 
are  certain  "valves"  existing  along  the  "pipeline" 
which  either  are  opened,  thus  allowing  certain 
inputs,  or  closed,  thus  failing  to  allow  certain  in- 
puts into  the  flow.  The  basic  analysis,  then, 
involves  the  identification  of  these  inputs  and 
the  timing  of  them  along  the  flow  line.  Figure  1 
provides  a  pictorial  representation  of  the  flow 
model. 

Limiting  Factors 

The  first  set  of  inputs  may  be  viewed  as  the 
initial  composition  of  the  flow.  These  may  be 
seen  as  primarily  limiting  factors  in  that  they 
predispose  certain  valves  along  the  flow  line  to 
be  automatically  closed.  They  would  include  the 
basic  characteristics  of  the  neonate  actor  such 
as  physical  capacities,  mental  capacities,  and  sex. 
Thus,  an  actor  who  was  born  with  some  physical 
handicap,  for  example,  might  never  be  able  to 
attain  the  appropriate  prerequisites  for  becoming 
a  professional  athlete.  Or,  again,  a  female  actor 
in  a  given  society  would  have  closed  to  her 
certain  input  valves  which  would  prepare  her  for 
occupations  defined  as  "male  occupations." 

The  remaining  sets  of  inputs  are  seen  as  having 
the  potentiality  of  occurring  at  various  periods, 
and  in  many  cases  at  several  periods,  along  the 
flow  line.  A  key  part  of  the  analysis  would  be  to 
identify  these  periods  and  then  determine  the 
effect  of  the  failure  to  have  these  inputs  injected 
at  their  appropriate  places  in  the  flow.  It  may  be 
hypothesized,  for  example,  that  the  failure  to 
inject  a  key  input  at  the  appropriate  time  would 
automatically  close  subsequent  valves,  thus  nar- 
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rowing  the  possible  occupational  outcomes  at  the 
end  of  the  flow.  It  may  be  appropriate  to  empha- 
size at  this  time  that  these  inputs  are  viewed 
as  providing,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  the  basis 
of  a  cumulative  set  of  norms  which  ultimately 
will  define  the  occupational  role  of  the  actor 
in  the  society.  The  focus  here  will  be  on  those 
inputs  which  are  directly  a  part  of  the  family  of 
orientation  experience  or,  if  they  have  their  source 
in  the  society,  have  relevance  within  the  family 
of  orientation.  As  identified  earlier,  the  three 
primary  sources  of  such  normative  definitions 
are  the  actor,  the  family,  and  the  society.  In 
the  discussion  to  follow,  the  actor  will  be 
viewed  as  a  continuous  dynamic  factor,  acting 
and  reacting  to  the  various  inputs  from  the  other 
two  major  sources,  the  family  and  the  society. 
Thus,  this  model  is  committed  to  neither  a  de- 
terministic view  of  occupational  outcome  nor 
to  a  completely  rational  view.  That  is,  the  model 
recognizes  that  the  actor  will  encounter  choice 
points  in  his  individual  experience  where  the 
selection  of  one  alternative  course  of  action  rules 
out  the  achievement  of  other  goals.  However,  at 
the  same  time,  the  model  takes  into  account  the 
fact  that  the  alternatives  available  and  the  manner 
in  which  the  actor  perceives  them  and  evaluates 
them  is  to  some  extent  determined  by  his  cultural 
and  social  experience. 

Furthermore,  it  is  important  to  keep  in  mind 
that  the  developmental  conceptual  approach  con- 
sistently analyzes  the  effect  of  such  inputs  on  an 
actor  in  terms  of  the  actor's  general  physical, 
psychological,  and  social  maturational  level.  An 
additional  important  aspect  of  the  analysis,  then, 
would  be  the  determination  of  the  appropriateness 
of  the  timing  of  the  inputs  with  respect  to  this 
general  maturational  level.  Or,  to  put  it  in  terms 
of  the  flow  analogy,  the  degree  to  which  a  given 
input  "mixes"  well  with  the  already  existing 
substance  in  the  flow  must  be  considered.  In 
effect,  identified  here  is  the  concept  of  "de- 
velopmental task"  which  has  been  defined  else- 
where as 

a  set  of  norms  (role  expectations]  arising  at  a 
particular  point  in  the  career  of  a  position  in  a 
social  system,  which,  if  incorporated  by  the  occu- 
pant of  the  position  as  a  role  or  part  of  a  role 
cluster,  brings  about  integration  and  temporary 
equilibrium  in  the  system  with  regard  to  a  role 
complex  or  set  of  role  complexes;  failure  to  in- 
corporate the  norms  leads  to  lack  of  integration, 
application  of  additional  normative  pressures  in 
the  form  of  sanctions,  and  difficulty  in  incorporat- 


ing later  norms  into  the  role  cluster  of  the 
position.10 

Family  Inputs 

The  family  contributions  to  the  continuing 
flow  may  be  categorized  into  those  having  to  do 
with  the  structure  of  the  family,  those  having  to 
do  with  family  process,  and  those  having  to  do 
with  certain  family  conditions.  While  the  model 
is  not  completely  developed  with  respect  to 
specifying  all  of  the  variables  within  each  of 
these  categories,  it  is  possible  to  indicate  the 
types  of  inputs  to  be  considered  in  each  category. 

Family  Structure.  In  considering  the  type  of 
family  structure,  one  very  appropriate  typology 
might  be  Litwak's  "nuclear,  modified  extended, 
and  extended"  family  structure.11  The  significance 
of  such  a  typology,  of  course,  lies  in  the  fact 
that  it  specifies  the  positional  content  of  the 
family  system  and,  thus,  the  kinds  of  role 
complexes  within  which  the  actor  may  be  placed. 
Furthermore,  in  a  recent  conversation,  Litwak 
indicated  that  it  was  his  intention  to  consider 
modifying  his  own  formulation  concerning  these 
typologies  to  include  the  possibility  that  a  given 
family  may  very  well  change  its  type  of  structure 
over  the  life  cycle.  That  is,  it  is  possible  that 
newlyweds  in  American  society  may  emphasize 
the  isolated  nuclear  type  of  family  structure,  but 
the  post-parental  couple  may  emphasize  the 
modified  extended  type.  It  will  be  necessary, 
then,  to  be  alert  to  the  possibility  of  the  structural 
type  input  changing  during  the  development  of 
the  occupational  role  and  to  determine  the  effect 
which  such  change  has  on  this  role  development. 

In  analyzing  family  power  one  available 
typology  is  that  developed  by  Murray  Straus 
using  the  "husband  dominant,  wife  dominant, 
autonomic,  and  conflict"  breakdown.12  Closely 
allied  with  family  power,  but  distinct  from  it,  is 
the  division  of  labor  which  could  be  placed 
in  such  categories  as  sex  stereotyped,  sex  re- 
versed, cooperative,  parallel,  and  laissez-faire. 
The  family  composition  input  will  be  concerned 
with  such  factors  as  age,  sex,  and  plurality 

10  Roy  H.  Rodgers,  Improvements  in  the  Construction  and  Anal- 
ysis of  Family  Life  Cycle  Categories  (Kalamazoo,  Michigan: 
Western  Michigan  University,  1962),  pp  54-55.  Cf.,  also,  Hill 
and  Rodgers,  op.  cit.,  pp.  182-184. 

"Eugene  Litwak,  "Occupational  Mobility  and  Extended  Family 
Cohesion,"  American  Sociological  Review,  25  (February  I960), 
pp.  9-21. 

12Muray  A.  Straus,  "Conjugal  Power  Structure  and  Adolescent 
Personality,"  Marriage  and  Family  Living,  24  (February  1962), 
pp.  17-25. 
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patterns  of  families  and  with  the  possibility  of 
excess  or  deficiency  in  structure.13  Finally,  the 
ordinal  position  of  the  subject  actor  is  a  close 
concomitant  of  family  composition. 

These  structural  variables  have  importance  in 
the  analysis  in  that  they  specify  the  organizational 
framework  within  which  the  occupational  role  is 
developed.  It  may  be  possible  as  a  result  of  this 
analysis  to  hypothesize  certain  probable  occupa- 
tional role  socialization  processes  given  certain 
types  of  family  structures.  Thus,  an  autonomic 
power  structure  accompanied  by  a  parallel  divi- 
sion of  labor  in  a  family  of  a  specified  composi- 
tion probably  leads  to  certain  types  of  socialization 
.processes  for  actors  in  specified  ordinal  positions 
and  sexes.  The  emphasis,  once  again,  is  placed  on 
the  analysis  of  the  process  of  socialization  which 
occurs  in  a  given  structural  setting. 

Family  Process.  Under  the  general  heading 
of  family  process  inputs,  there  is  a  considerable 
literature  on  the  emotional  climate  of  socializa- 
tion.14 Not  only  will  attention  be  given  to  parent- 
child  emotional  relations,  but  also  to  parent- 
parent  and  sibling-sibling.  Furthermore,  attention 
will  be  paid  to  the  kinds  of  interactional  cliques 
and  the  isolation  of  certain  actors  as  this  affects 
the  socialization  process.  Finally,  the  unique  con- 
cern of  the  developmental  conceptual  framework 
with  the  manner  in  which  the  emotional  climate 
may  change  in  various  life  cycle  categories  must 
be  analyzed.  Here  the  research  question  would 
be  whether  or  not  there  are  typical  emotional 
climate  settings  in  families  in  the  same  family 
life  cycle  category. 

The  area  of  family  orientations  is  a  second 
major  processual  category.  Included  in  this  area 
are  the  following:  traditions;  values;  beliefs; 
goals;  intellectual  environment;  aesthetic  environ- 
ment; work-recreation  orientation;  orientations 
with  respect  to  responsibility,  excellence,  ambi- 
tion, and  the  like,  fatalistic-manipulative  attitudes; 

18  Hill  and  Rodgers,  op.  cit.,  p.  185. 

"Allison  Davis,  "Socialization  and  Adolescent  Personality,"  in 
Adolescence,  Forty-Third  Year  Book,  Part  I  (Chicago:  National 
Society  for  the  Study  of  Education,  1944),  chap,  11:  Russel 
R.  Dynes  et  al.,  "Levels  of  Occupational  Aspiration:  Some 
Aspects  of  Family  Experience  as  a  Variable,"  American  Socio- 
logical Review,  21  (April  1958),  pp.  212-215;  William  R.  Morrow 
and  Robert  C.  Wilson,  "Family  Relations  of  Bright  High- 
Achieving  and  Under- Achieving  High  School  Boys,"  Child  De- 
velopment, 32  (September  1961  Jf  pp.  501-510;  Anne  Roe,  "Early 
Determinants  of  Vocational  Choice,"  Journal  of  Counseling 
Psychology,  4  [Fall  1957),  pp.  212-217;  Bernard  C.  Rosen,  "Famfly 
Structure  and  Achievement  Motivation,"  American  Sociological 
Review,  26  (August  1961),  pp.  574-585;  Bernard  C.  Rosen,  "Family 
Structure  and  Value  Transmission,*'  Merrill-Palmer  Quarterly, 
10  (January  1964),  pp.  5&-7S;  Super,  op.  dt.,  chap.  17. 


and  orientations  toward  significant  extra-family 
actors  and  organizations  such  as  teachers,  em- 
ployers, the  school,  and  the  work  setting.  These 
factors  define  the  "posture"  of  the  family,  as  it 
were,  and  provide  both  subtle  implicit  influences 
on  the  occupational  role  development  and  those 
which  are  more  explicit.  A  family,  for  example, 
which  typically  evaluates  a  potential  occupation 
for  the  husband-father  in  terms  of  the  recreational 
opportunities  provided  by  the  occupation  or  the 
geographical  location  of  the  occupation,  com- 
municates something  in  the  socialization  process 
to  the  child  actors  who  are  developing  their 
occupational  roles.  The  manner  in  which  nonwork 
time  is  utilized,  such  as  participating  in  activities 
which  enhance  one's  occupational  skills  as  op- 
posed to  activities  which  have  no  direct  work 
significance,  is  a  similar  example  of  this  type 
of  orientation  variable. 

Some  analysts  might  view  the  kinds  of  factors 
included  under  family  orientations  as  structural 
inputs.  The  rationale  for  placing  them  in  the 
process  category  lies  in  the  fact  that  these  factors 
are  directly  related  to  the  dynamics  of  family 
interaction  in  constantly  influencing  the  manner 
in  which  the  socialization  process  is  carried  on. 
While  the  structural  inputs  discussed  above 
essentially  provide  the  normative  definition  of 
who  carries  out  certain  kinds  of  socialization  ac- 
tivities, the  family  orientations  inputs  provide  the 
basic  definitions  of  how  socialization  takes  place 
and  why.  They  are,  thus,  not  part  of  the  structure 
within  which  the  process  takes  'place,  but  an 
integral  part  of  the  process  itself. 

Family  Conditions.  This  area  is,  in  one  sense, 
a  situational  one.  The  entrepreneurial-bureau- 
cratic setting  of  the  husband-father's  work  used 
in  the  Detroit  Area  Studies15  would  be  one  ex- 
ample of  the  kind  of  factor  to  be  considered  here. 
Variations  in  work  setting  are  of  probable  sig- 
nificance in  the  kind  of  view  of  work  which 
will  be  presented  to  the  child  actor.  The  "facilitat- 
ing mechanisms"  listed  in  Figure  1  refer  to  the 
presence  of  books  or  other  facilities,  income, 
space  facilities,  travel,  and  other  such  factors 
which  would  be  significant  in  terms  of  providing 
the  basis  for  certain  occupational  prerequisites. 
It  should  be  made  clear  that  in  the  case  of 
income,  for  example,  the  orientations  of  the  family 
would  have  to  be  analyzed  to  determine  the 

15  Robert  O.  Blood  and  Donald  M.  Wolfe,  Husbands  and  Wives 
(Glencoe,  Illinois:  The  Free  Press,  1960);  Daniel  R.  Miller  and 
Gtry  E.  Swanson,  The  Changing  American  Parent  (New  York: 
John  Wiley  &  Sons,  1958). 
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manner  in  which  the  available  income  was  used. 
However,  a  given  value  orientation  is  only  a 
necessary,  not  a  sufficient,  condition  for  the 
achievement  of  certain  goals.  By  the  same  token, 
a  given  level  of  income  without  a  given  value 
orientation  is  a  necessary  but  not  a  sufficient  con- 
dition. It  becomes  clear,  therefore,  that  the  in- 
put of  a  given  value  orientation  into  the  flow 
does  not  necessarily  predict  the  input  of  a  given 
set  of  facilitating  mechanisms.  Yet,  both  would 
be  seen  as  essential  for  certain  occupational 
outcomes. 

Societal  Inputs 

It  would  be  easy  to  lose  the  central  focus  of 
the  research  contemplated  in  the  discussion  of 
societal  inputs.  Many  of  the  factors  to  be  con- 
sidered under  this  heading  might  well  be  the 
subject  of  extensive  research  in  their  own  right 
with  respect  to  their  relationship  to  occupational 


outcomes.  Their  importance  in  this  context  is 
limited  to  determination  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  actor's  experience  with  them  significantly 
affects  the  development  of  the  occupational  role 
as  it  is  defined  within  the  family.  An  attempt  to 
show  this  has  been  made  in  Figure  1  by  depict- 
ing arrows  moving  out  from  the  flow  line  of 
occupational  development  to  the  societal  inputs 
and  then  returning  to  the  flow.  The  interest, 
therefore,  is  with  the  mediating  or  "filtering" 
effect  which  the  family  has  in  utilizing  these 
extra-familial  influences  on  the  actor  in  the 
definition  of  the  developing  occupational  role, 
rather  than  with  seeing  societal  inputs  as  injected 
in  their  "pure"  forms  into  the  flow.  These  inputs 
have  been  classified  as  being  of  an  interactionoJ 
type  or  as  having  to  do  with  certain  conditions. 

Societal  Interaction.   In  considering  family  as- 
sociates   as    one    example    of   an    interactional 
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societal  input,  interest  would  be  centered  on  the 
way  in  which  the  family  utilizes  these  contacts  in 
order  to  instill  certain  attitudes  toward  desirable 
or  undesirable  work  roles,  as  an  avenue  to  open- 
ings in  certain  job  opportunities,  or  as  a  way  of 
providing  a  broader  scope  of  knowledge  about 
potential  occupations.  By  the  same  token,  work 
experience  might  be  used  by  the  family  in  either 
a  negative  or  positive  way — "Now  you  have 
some  idea  of  what  it's  like  to  work  on  an 
assembly  line."  This  treatment  of  these  inputs 
does  not  in  any  way  deny  the  fact  that  they  may 
also  socialize  the  actor  in  terms  of  gaining  actual 
skills  in  a  given  occupation.  It  is  simply  a  recogni- 
tion that  these  kinds  of  societal  experiences  are 
frequently  used  internally  in  the  family  system 
for  other  socialization  purposes. 

Societal  Conditions.  This  area  is  again  a  kind 
of  situational  factor.  In  considering  the  relative 
socioeconomic  status  of  the  family  in  the  com- 
munity, primary  interest  is  not  centered  in  de- 
termining the  extent  to  which  middle-class 
parents  influence  their  children  to  take  on  middle-. 
class  value  orientations  and  move  toward  pro- 
fessional or  other  white-collar  jobs.  The  interest 
lies  in  seeing  how  the  fact  of  their  relative  status 
in  that  community  is  utilized  in  opening  and 
closing  certain  valves  which  contribute  to  the  ac- 
cumulating set  of  norms  which  define  the  occupa- 
tional role.  Thus,  no  tables  would  be  generated 
of  social  class  categories  with  frequencies  or 
percentages  of  particular  occupations  viewed  as 
desirable.  Rather,  the  process  by  which  these 
middle-class  families  interpret  their  relative  stand- 
ing in  the  community  to  the  child  actor  in  terms  of 
Ms  occupational  role  would  be  analyzed.  Per- 
haps the  best  way  of  stating  this  is  to  say  that 
these  conditions  are  viewed  as  intervening 
variables,  rather  than  as  independent  variables. 

SUMMARY 

The  model  developed  in  this  paper  is  an  ap- 
plication of  the  developmental  conceptual  frame- 
work to  a  particular  role  which  grows  out  of 
both  familial  and  non-familial  experiences.  It  is 
not  presented  as  a  general  model  to  explain  oc- 


cupational choice.  Rather,  it  is  designed  to 
handle  the  manner  in  which  the  individual  actor 
is  socialized  within  the  family  system  with  respect 
to  his  developing  occupational  role.  The  model 
does  not  attempt  to  analyze  the  occupational  role 
relevance  of  extra-family  experiences  in  peer 
group,  school,  or  other  systems,  except  as  these 
influence  the  socialization  carried  on  by  the 
family. 

Neither  does  it  attempt  to  deal  with  the  issue  of 
explaining  or  predicting  specific  occupational 
outcomes  by  analyzing  implications  of  the  sto- 
chastic process  of  making  successive  choices  at 
various  decision  points  in  life.  Rather,  it  is  con- 
cerned with  exploring  the  manner  in  which  the 
setting  for  the  various  choices  is  developed  in 
the  experience  of  the  actor.  While  the  family 
life  cycle  has  been  demonstrated  to  have  ex- 
planatory power,16  this  model  is  designed  to  be 
little  more  than  descriptive  of  the  process  in  its 
present  state.  The  development  of  explanatory 
power,  it  is  believed,  rests  upon  the  ability  to 
adequately  describe  the  process.  Furthermore,  to 
explain  occupational  outcome  involves  consider- 
ably more  than  family  socialization. 

Thus,  the  primary  focus  of  the  model  is  found 
in  the  effect  of  the  family  on  the  development 
of  the  occupational  role  in  the  child  position. 
In  attempting  to  describe  this  effect,  those  factors 
which  influence  the  roles  played  in  reciprocity  to 
the  roles  which  compose  the  role  cluster  of 
the  occupant  of  the  child  position  are  to  be 
examined  over  a  portion  of  the  career  of  the 
child  position  in  the  family  of  orientation.  Atten- 
tion will  remain  on  those  interactions  which 
contribute  to  the  normative  content  of  the  oc- 
cupational role  as  it  develops  from  latency  to 
manifestness  during  the  career.  The  continual 
concern  is  with  process,  thus  all  of  the  structure 
and  condition  variables,  both  intra-  and  extra- 
familial,  will  be  examined  in  terms  of  their 
processual  implications.  Such  an  approach,  it  is 
anticipated,  should  bring  significant  gains  in 
knowledge  of  the  family  dynamics  of  socialization 
and  of  the  developmental  change  in  role  sequences 
within  the  family  system. 

18  Hill  and  Rodgers,  op.  cit.,  pp.  190-193. 
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Prospects  and  Outlooks 


This  chapter  is  an  extension  of  Chapter  Eleven.  New  theoretical  approaches 
imply  new  perspectives  and  ways  of  seeing  and  predicting  the  future.  Thus  we 
have  a  number  of  prognoses  and  suggestions  which  involve  patterns  of  divorce 
and  marriage,  the  phenomenon  of  remarriage  and  its  institutionalization,  new 
directions  for  research,  and  a  problematic  statement  on  how  the  family  functions 
today  in  providing  emotional  identification  and  support  of  its  members,  so 
necessary  an  activity,  in  today's  task  of  handling  large  bureaucratic  systems. 


59      Trends  in  Marriage 
and  Divorce  Law  of 
Western  Countries*^ 

Max  Rheinstein 


Professor  Rheinstein  in  this  selection  presents  a  sys- 
tematic historical  and  legal  treatment  of  marriage 
and  divorce  laws  of  Western  countries.  The  two 
major  trends  in  marriage  and  divorce  laws  are  secu- 
larization and  liberalization  brought  about  by  his- 
torical events  and  social  evolution. 

One  main  theme  is  that  marriage  and  the  fam- 
ily are  social  institutions  based  upon  cultural  values, 
experiences,  and  norms  which  reflect  the  desire  to 
maintain  a  stable  and  continuing  society.  The  bases 
for  marriage  and  divorce  laws  are  to  be  found  in 
culture.  Throughout  history  there  has  been  largely 
an  absence  of  state  regulations  of  marriage  and 
divorce.  Cultural  practices  have  prevailed. 

*  Reprinted  with  permission  from  a  symposium,  Divorce :  A 
Re-examination  of  Basic  Concepts,  appearing  in  Law  and  Con- 
temporary Problems  (Vol.  18,  No.  lt  Winter  1953)  f  published 
by  the  Duke  University  School  of  Lawt  Durham,  North  Caro- 
lina. Copyright,  1953,  by  Duke  University. 

t  A  paper  presented  at  the  fifteenth  annual  Groves  Conference 
on  Marriage  and  Divorce,  held  on  April  22,  1952,  in  Durham, 
N.C. 


The  impact  of  the  Christian  era  upon  marriage 
practices  and  development  of  legal  codes  govern- 
ing the  family  are  discussed.  A  complete  review  is 
made  of  the  historical  and  legal  underpinnings  of 
today's  practices  concerning  marriage,  the  family, 
and  divorce.  It  is  from  a  close  scrutiny  of  these  his- 
torical antecedents  that  one  begins  to  understand 
the  logic  of  our  present  domestic  laws  and  some  of 
the  issues  related  to  current  marriage  and  divorce 
practices. 

In  a  world  of  profound  and  accelerating  change, 
the  institution  of  marriage  has  been  standing  out 
as  a  pillar  of  stability.  Yet,  it  has  not  remained 
completely  unaffected  and  those  changes  which 
have  occurred  have  been  reflected  in  the  legal 
rules  which  have  grown  up  to  guarantee  and 
regulate  the  institution.  The  social  and  legal 
phenomena  which  have  appeared  in  the  course 
of  this  process  have  varied  not  only  between 
different  countries,  but  even  between  the  states 
of  our  own  nation.  If  we  analyze  these  differences 
from  a  long-range  point  of  view,  we  can  find 
that  they  reflect  two  major  trends,  which  are 
related  to  each  other,  viz.,  those  of  seculariza- 
tion and  liberalization.  These  trends  have  not 
been  operative  everywhere  with  equal  strength 
and  they  have  hardly  anywhere  been  unopposed. 
From  this  interplay  of  forces,  there  have  emerged 
varying  compromises,  often  of  an  uneasy  and 
unstable  nature. 

There  are  several  countries  in  which,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  once  universal  rule,  marriage 
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is  still  treated  as  indissoluble  in  any  way  other 
than  death,  which  means,  in  other  words,  that 
the  institution  of  divorce  does  not  exist.  Thus 
is  the  situation  in  such  strictly  Catholic  countries 
as  Italy,  Spain,  the  Irish  Republic,  Argentina, 
Brazil,  or  Quebec,1 

In  the  majority  of  countries,  the  institution  of 
divorce  has  come  to  be  admitted,  but  in  many  it  is 
dominated  by  an  idea  which  was  developed  in  the 
ecclesiastical  courts  in  a  different  context.  The 
ecclesiastical  courts  of  the  Catholic  Church  as 
well  as  of  the  various  Protestant  churches  have 
long  known  the  institution  of  judicial  separation 
(separatio  a  mensa  et  thoro),  in  which  a  party  to 
a  marriage  was  absolved  from  his  duty  to  live 
with  the  other  without  being  freed,  however, 
from  the  tie  of  the  marriage,  which  would  thus 
continue  to  prevent  any  remarriage  during  the 
lifetime  of  the  other  spouse.  On  its  face  a  decree 
of  separation  would  do  no  more  than  authorita- 
tively pronounce  that  the  petitioner's  refusal  to 
live  with  the  other  party  is  not  sinful.  The  decree 
is  also  of  practical  importance  because  it  lays 
the  foundation  for  a  claim  of  support  where  it 
has  been  obtained  by  the  wife,  or,  where  it  has 
been  obtained  by  the  husband,  makes  clear  that 
he  is  under  no  duty  to  furnish  support  to  the  wife. 
In  view  of  this  character  of  the  proceedings  it 
became  established  that  no  decree  of  judicial 
separation  would  be  granted  to  a  party  to  a  mar- 
riage unless  the  other  had  been  guilty  of  a  serious 
breach  of  marital  duty,  such  as  adultery  on  the 
wife's  part,  or  extreme  cruelty  or  abandonment 
on  that  of  the  husband.  It  was  also  established 
that  a  spouse  should  not  be  entitled  to  a 
decree  of  separation  unless  he  had  conducted 
himself  as  a  true  and  faithful  husband  or  wife, 
as  the  case  might  be.  A  judicial  separation  was 
thus  to  be  a  punishment  for  a  guilty  spouse  and 
a  reward  for  an  innocent.  In  the  context  this 
approach  was  thoroughly  sensible.  Strangely, 
however,  it  was  transferred  in  many  places  to 
the  different  proceedings  in  which  ecclesiastical 
or,  more  commonly,  secular  courts  were  to  de- 
cide whether  the  parties  to  a  marriage  which 
had  broken  down  were  to  be  freed  from  its  tie  and 
thus  to  be  restored  to  the  freedom  of  remarriage. 
Divorce  thus  was  predicated  upon  the  notion  of 
guilt,  to  be  graxited  only  in  the  case  of  some 
serious  misconduct  by  one  party  against  another 
who  had  conducted  himself  with  marital  ex- 


*  Cf.  Bergmaira,  Ehescnefdung  und  Ehetrennung,  2  Franz  Schlegel- 
berger,  Rechtsvergleichenctes  Handworterbuch  716  (1929)  ;  Simson, 
Les  transformations  du  droit  europeen  du  divorce  depuis  dtx 
ans,  1  Revae  International  de  Droit  Compare  23,  25  (1949); 
F.  Schnitzer,  Vergleichende  Rechtslehre  334  (1945]. 


emplariness.  The  divorce  statutes  thus  came  to 
contain  lists  of  so-called  "grounds  for  divorce"2 
as  well  as  to  establish  what  has  become  known  as 
the  principle  of  recrimination.  The  latter,  how- 
ever, was  not  adopted  or  preserved  generally  and 
the  statutory  lists  of  divorce  vary  greatly,  from 
the  narrowness  of  such  laws  as  that  of  New  York, 
where  adultery  still  constitutes  the  only  ground,3 
to  the  liberalism  of  such  laws  as  those  of  Cali- 
fornia4 or -France,5  where  a  divorce  is  obtainable 
upon  the  ground  of  "cruelty"  or  some  equivalent 
concept  applied  by  the  courts  in  such  a  way 
as  to  cover  all,  or  almost  all,  conduct  of  a  spouse 
which  is  felt  to  be  offensive  by  the  other  or  even 
simply  declared  by  the  latter  to  be  so.  The 
general  trend  over  the  last  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  at  least  until  recently,  has  been  to  enlarge 
the  statutory  list  of  grounds,  or,  by  judicial  prac- 
tice, to  broaden  their  meaning,  or  both.  Still,  such 
laws  limit  divorce  to  cases  of  guilty  conduct  and 
thus  preclude  divorce  in  those  cases  where  a  mar- 
riage has  become  unbearable  or  distasteful  with- 
out either  party  having  been  guilty  of  any  special 
marital  misconduct.  Such  a  factual  breakdown 
may  occur  not  only  in  the  case  of  one  party's 
insanity,  but  also  in  those  other  situations  where 
the  spouses  have  come  to  hate,  or  simply  to  tire 
of,  each  other.  Statutes  allowing  a  divorce  in 
such  cases  of  mere  factual  breakdown  constitute 
a  minority.  Incurable  insanity  of  a  spouse,  it  is 
true,  has  been  admitted  by  a  steadily  increasing 
number  of  laws,6  but  divorce  by  mutual  agree- 
ment or  because  of  one  party's  "insurmountable 

2  For  typical  catalogues  of  this  kind  see  England:  Matrimonial 
Causes  Act,  1937,  1  Edw.  8  &  1  Geo.  6,  c.  57;  Germany;  Marriage 
Law  of  July  6,  1938,  [1938]  Reichsgesetzblatt  I,  807,  re-enacted 
by  the  Allied  Control  Council  as  Control  Council  Law  No.  16 
of  Feb.  20,  1946;  or  111.  Rev.  Stat.  c.  40,  §1  (1951). 
8  N.  Y.  Civ.  Prac.  Act  §1147. 
*  Cal.  Civ.  Code  §§92,  94  (1949). 

5  Civil  Code  art.  231 :  Either  party  to  a  marriage  may  sue  for 
a  divorce  on  the  ground  of  excesses,  cruel  treatment  by,  or 
seriously  offensive  conduct  (injures  graves]  of,  the  other. 
8  See,  for  instance:  Denmark:  Marriage  Law  of  June  30,  1922, 
§63  (3  years) ;  Germany;  Marriage  Law  of  July  6,  1938,  [1938] 
Reichsgesetzblatt  I,  801,  re-enacted  as  Control  Council  No.  16 
of  Feb.  20,  1946,  §45  ("A  party  to  a  marriage  may  apply  for 
a  divorce  if  the  other  is  insane,  provided  that  the  disease 
has  reached  a  stage  at  which  the  intellectual  community  of 
the  spouses  has  been  destroyed  and  the  restoration  of  this 
community  cannot  be  expected");  England;  Matrimonial  Causes 
Act,  1937,  1  Edw.  8  &  1  Geo.  6,  c.  57,  §176(d)  (5  years);  Finland; 
Marriage  Law  of  June  13,  1929,  §75  (normally  3  years);  Iceland; 
Marriage  Law  of  June  27,  1921;  Norway;  Law  on  Conclusion, 
and  Dissolution  of  Marriage  of  May  15,  1918,  c.  5,  §53  (3  years) ; 
Portugal:  Decree  Introducing  Divorce  of  Nov.  3,  1910,  art.  4, 
No.  7  (3  years);  Sweden;  Marriage  Law  of  June  11,  1920,  c.  11, 
§13  (3  years);  Switzerland:  Civil  Code  of  Dec.  10,  1907,  art  141 
(3  years).  In  the  United  States,  insanity  has  been  admitted  as 
a  ground  for  divorce  in  27  states.  Cf  Fowler  V.  Harper,  Prob- 
lems of  the  Family  390  (1952). 
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aversion"  against  the  other  can  still  be  found 
only  in  few  laws  (the  Scandinavian  countries, 
Switzerland,  Belgium,  and  in  a  steadily  growing 
number  of  jurisdictions  in  this  country),7  although 
it  was  provided  for  in  the  earliest  of  all  modern 
divorce  laws,  the  Prussian  Decree  of  1752.8  As 
a  characteristic  feature  of  our  field  we  also  find 
in  many  places  a  discrepancy  between  a  theo- 
retically strict  law  and  actual  practices  there- 
under, achieved  through  the  use  of  more  or  less 
generally  indulged  collusive  practices.  Illustra- 
tions are  afforded  by  such  typical  states  of  our 
country  as  Illinois,  and  also  by  a  number  of 
foreign  countries  such  as  France.9 

7  In  Sweden  the  significant  provisions  are  contained  in  Chapter 
11  of  the  Marriage  Law  of  June  11,  1920  which  reads  as  follows: 

"§1.  Where  the  parties  to  a  marriage  cannot  continue  to  live 
together  because  of  a  thoroughgoing  and  permanent  discord 
and  where  they  have  agreed  to  live  separate,  they  are  entitled 
to  a  judicial  decree  of  separation. 

"§2  par.  2.  Where  in  consequence  of  the  diversity  of  their 
characters  and  attitudes  toward  life  or  because  of  other  rea- 
sons a  thoroughgoing  and  permanent  discord  has  arisen  be- 
tween the  parties  to  a  marriage,  either  party  is  entitled  to  a 
judicial  decree  of  separation  unless  his  own  conduct  or  other 
special  circumstances  render  it  proper  that  he  be  required  to 
continue  to  live  with  the  other  party. 

"§3.  Where  a  decree  of  judicial  separation  has  been  ren- 
dered and  the  parties  have  thereafter  lived  for  one  year  separate 
and  apart  of  each  other,  either  party  is  entitled  to  a  decree 
of  divorce,  unless  the  parties  have  resumed  their  cohabitation.*' 

The  laws  of  Denmark  (Law  of  June  30,  1922  Concerning  the 
Conclusion  and  Dissolution  of  Marriage,  c.  6,  §§52,  53  [par.  2], 
54:  divorce  by  administrative  decree  after  six  months'  separa- 
tion); Finland  (Marriage  Law  of  June  13,  1929,  Pt.  Ill,  c.  1,  §76: 
divorce  after  2  years  of  factual  separation).  Iceland  (Law  of 
June  28,  1921,  §§51  et  seq.)  and  Norway  (Law  of  May  15,  1918, 
Concerning  Marriage  and  Divorce,  c.  5,  §§41,  43:  divorce  by 
administrative  decree)  are  similar. 

Under  the  Swiss  Civil  Code  of  Dec.  10,  1907,  art.  142,  either 
party  is  entitled  to  a  judicial  decree  of  divorce  "where  the 
marital  relation  has  been  so  deeply  shattered  that  the  parties 
cannot  be  properly  expected  to  continue  their  marital  com- 
munity." 

The  Belgium  Code,  which  is  the  Code  Napoleon,  as  modified 
by  local  legislation,  has  preserved  the  provision  of  Article  233 
of  the  original  text,  which  was  abolished  in  France  in  1816, 
and  which  reads  as  follows:  The  mutual  and  serious  agree- 
ment of  the  parties,  if  it  has  been  declared  in  the  form 
prescribed  by  law  and  has  been  preceded  by  their  examina- 
tion as  provided  by  law,  constitutes  proof  of  the  fact  that 
life  in  common  is  unbearable  to  them  and  that  there  exists 
between  them  a  valid  cause  for  divorce."  The  procedure  is 
so  much  more  cumbersome  and  time  consuming  than  that  in 
cases  of  divorce  upon  the  ground  of  cruelty,  that  divorce  by 
mutual  consent  seems  to  be  rarely  used. 

In  this  country  a  divorce  can  be  obtained  in  16  jurisdic- 
tions (Arizona,  Arkansas,  District  of  Columbia,  Idaho,  Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana,  Maryland,  Nevada,  North.  Carolina,  Rhode 
Island,  Texas,  Utah,  Vermont,  Washington,  Wisconsin,  and 
Wyoming)  if  the  parties  have  lived  factually  separated  from  each 
other  for  a  stated  period  of  time,  and  in  four  states  (Minnesota, 
North  Dakota,  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia)  if  a  judicial  separa- 
tion is  not  followed  by  a  reconciliation  (cf.  Fowler  V.  Harper, 
Problems  of  the  Family  658-659  [1952]). 

8  See  note  26,  infra. 

*In  the  latter  country  it  seems  to  be  not  uncommon  that 
the  offensive  letter  which  is  to  constitute  the  ground  of 
injure  grave  is  agreed  upon  between  the  parties. 


The  divergency  of  approaches  has  also  found 
expression  in  vacillating  shifts  within  the  same 
country;  here  France  stands  as  typical.  In  keeping 
with  the  Catholic  character  of  the  state,  marriage 
was  treated  as  indissoluble  all  through  the  ancien 
regime.  The  Revolution  of  1789  brought  the  ex- 
tremely liberal  divorce  law  of  1792,  which  even 
provided  the  possibility  of  the  dissolution  of  a 
marriage  upon  the  mutual  agreement  of  the 
parties.  Through  Napoleon's  Civil  Code  of  1804 
divorce  was  made  more  difficult,  and  under  the 
Bourbon  restoration,  the  wheel  was  turned  back 
fully  and  divorce  was  completely  abolished  in 
1816,  not  to  be  re-introduced  again  until  the 
Third  Republic's  liberal,  but  cautious,  law  of 
1884.  A  practice  of  continuously  increasing 
liberalism  was  again  reversed  by  the  legislation 
of  Marshal  Petain's  Vichy  government,  but  this, 
in  turn,  was  repealed  upon  the  liberation  of 
France  in  1945.10 

Yet,  in  spite  of  all  divergencies  and  vagaries, 
modern  developments  in  the  field  of  marriage  and 
divorce  have  been  characterized  by  the  two 
trends  of  secularization  and  liberalization.  In 
order  to  understand  and  evaluate  their  impact,  it 
is  necessary  to  sketch  the  state  of  affairs  against 
which  these  trends  have  been  operating  and  the 
ways  in  which  it  came  into  being. 

Today,  we  take  it  for  granted,  at  least  in  the 
Occident,  that  marriage  is  subject  to  regulation  by 
the  state.  This  notion  has  not  always  prevailed, 
however;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  of  fairly 
recent  origin. 

Throughout  antiquity,  the  state  kept  aloof  from 
regulating  so  personal  and  intimate  a  relationship 
as  marriage,  which  was  regarded  as  a  distinctly 
private  affair  of  the  individuals  concerned.  Not 
that  the  individual  would  have  been  free  to  enter 
upon  any  kind  of  sexual  relationship  of  his  own 
free  choosing.  There  were  religious  taboos 
probably  everywhere  and  in  the  case  of  some 
people,  especially  the  Hebrews,  religion  developed 
an  elaborate  marriage  code11  which,  under  the 
theocratic  form  of  government,  was  hardly  dis- 
tinguishable from  state  regulation.  There  were 
also  the  set  patterns  of  the  mores,  which  effec- 
tively stabilized  kinship  and  sex  relations  and 
which  could  not  be  flouted  without  serious  social 
sanctions.  But  the  state,  its  laws,  and  its  courts 
were  concerned  with  marriage  only  indirectly. 

10  Decree  of  April  12,  1945.    On  the  history  of  French  divorce 
law,  see  Jacob,  Problems  of  Divorce  in  France  Incident  to  the 
Statutes  of  2941,  28  Iowa  L.  Rev.  298  (1943). 

11  Lev.   18:8-23;   20:10-21;    Num.    5:11-31;    Deut.    22:13-30;    23:1-8; 
24:1-4. 
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Rome  presents  not  only  an  important  but  also  a 
typical  example.  For  a  variety  of  purposes  it  was 
important  for  the  courts  to  know  whether  or  not 
a  particular  relationship  constituted  a  marriage. 
Of  Roman  society  it  can  properly  be  said  that  it 
was  composed  not  so  much  of  individuals  as  of 
families.12  With  some  justification  it  can  be 
asserted  that  down  into  the  times  of  the  Empire, 
private  rights  and  duties,  such  as  property  title, 
contractual  claims  or  obligations,  pertained  solely 
to  the  heads  of  households,  the  patres  families. 
It  thus  became  necessary  to  ascertain  who  be- 
longed to  a  household  as  the  wife  or  child  of  a 
pater  familias  so  as  to  determine,  for  instance,  to 
whose  acquisitions  he  would  acquire  title  or  for 
whose  torts  he  would  be  liable  or,  quite  particu- 
larly, who  would  be  entitled  to  his  property  after 
his  death.  As  monogamous  marriage  was  es- 
tablished by  the  mores  as  the  basis  of  a  family 
relationship,  it  was  necessary  to  know  in  a  par- 
ticular case  whether  or  not  a  marriage  had  been 
concluded  or  terminated.  However,  the  law  not 
only  failed  to  prescribe  any  particular  formalities 
for  the  conclusion  of  a  marriage,  but  also  refrained 
from  either  establishing  impediments  to  marriage 
beyond  the  ancient  incest  taboos  or  limiting  in 
any  way  individual  freedom  at  any  time  to  dis- 
solve a  marriage  or  even  requiring  for  such  dis- 
solution the  permission  or  cooperation  of  any 
court  or  other  governmental  agency.  In  earlier 
times  this  freedom  of  divorce  pertained,  it  is 
true,  only  to  men,  but  during  the  late  republican 
period  it  also  came  to  be  enjoyed  by  women. 
As  divorces  became  increasingly  frequent,  im- 
perial legislation  found  it  necessary  to  some  ex- 
tent to  regulate  the  effects  of  a  divorce  upon  the 
parties'  property  rights  against  each  other,  and 
such  legislation  was  sought  to  be  used  as  an  in- 
direct means  to  discourage  divorces,  but  never 
to  its  very  end  did  the  Roman  state  try  to 
abolish  the  freedom  of  private  parties  to  conclude 
and  to  terminate  their  marriages  as  their  own 
affairs,  upon  their  own  volition,  and  through 
their  own  act.  No  court  decree  or  other  act  of 
government  was  ever  required  in  Rome  as  a 
constituent  element  of  a  divorce  and  never  was 
there  engendered  the  idea  that  a  divorce  would 
not  be  possible  except  upon  "cause." 

**On  Roman  marriage  and  family,  see  James  Bryce,  Marriage 
end  Divorce  under  Roman  and  English  Law,  z  Studies  in  His- 
tory and  Jurisprudence  381  (1901),  reprinted  in  3  Selected  Essays 
in  An^o-American  Legal  History  782  (1909);  Frederick  P.  Wal- 
toa\  Introduction  to  Roman  Law  70  (4th  ed.  1920);  Charles  R. 
Noyes,  Th&  Institaltoa  of  Property  122  (1930) ;  William  W.  Buck- 
Iftnirt,  A  Textbook  of  Roman  Law  from  Augustus  to  Justinian  101 
(Seed  ed.  1932);  Frit?  Sclmk,  Classical  Roman  Law  103  (1951}. 


Neither  in  Rome  nor  anywhere  else  in  the  an- 
cient world  did  this  complete  absence  of  legal 
restraints  upon  divorce  result  in  a  breakdown  of 
the  institutions  of  marriage  or  the  family.  Both 
indeed  are  social  institutions  rather  than  legal 
ones,  even  in  our  society,  where  the  state  has 
assumed  such  a  large  role  in  their  regulation.  The 
duties  which  are  incumbent  upon  marriage  part- 
ners have  their  guarantee  and  sanction  in  the 
moral  or  religious  conscience  of  the  parties,  in 
established  traditions,  and  in  social  conventions. 
Only  in  marginal  situations  does  the  law  step  in 
with  its  clumsy-  arsenal  of  courts,  sheriffs,  and 
jailors,  to  supplement  the  sanctions  of  the  mores, 
and  to  clarify  doubtful  situations.  In  the  more 
homogeneous  societies  of  the  past  the  social 
sanctions  were  sufficiently  effective  to  maintain 
those  patterns  of  family  relationships  which  the 
folkways  had  developed  and  which  the  society  in 
question  regarded  as  the  proper  ones.  In  the 
mores  of  the  Roman  Republic  in  particular, 
matrimony  and  the  family  occupied  a  position  of 
high  dignity  and  a  man's  action  would  not  easily 
be  condoned  if  he  cast  off  his  wife  without  grave 
reason,  whatever  legal  freedom  he  might  have  had 
to  do  so.  In  the  late  Republic  and  the  early 
Empire,  the  strictness  of  the  old  Roman  morals 
was  considerably  relaxed  and  especially  among 
the  upper  classes  of  the  capital  city,  free  divorce 
became  socially  acceptable  and  was  practiced 
freely;  but  even  then  this  freedom  does  not 
seem  to  have  resulted  in  a  breakdown  of  the 
family. 

The  same  absence  of  state  regulation  of  mar- 
riage and  divorce  which  existed  in  Rome,  we 
find  among  the  Germanic  peoples13  who  entered 
the  scene  of  history  in  the  last  centuries  of  an- 
tiquity. Indeed,  their  state,  just  as  that  of  other 
primitive  peoples,  insofar  as  it  existed  at  all,  was 
much  too  rudimentary  to  concern  itself  with  such 
matters  as  marriage  and  divorce.  The  conclusion 
of  a  marriage,  for  which  the  law  did  not  require 
any  formalities,  was  a  transaction  between  the 
groom  and  the  bride's  family.  No  legal  rule  pre- 
vented the  husband  from  freely  repudiating  his 
wife,  but  before  availing  himself  of  that  freedom, 
he  might  well  consider  whether  he  might  not 
thereby  endanger  his  standing  with  the  com- 
munity and  whether  he  might  not  find  himself 
confronted  with  the  unpleasant  choice  between  a 
blood  feud  with  the  repudiated  wife's  sib,  and 
the  possibility  of  buying  it  off  by  some  heavy 
payment.  In  the  later  Prankish  period  social 

13  Cf.   Rudolph  Huebner,   A  History  of  Germanic  Private   Law 
588  (Philbrick's  transl.  1918). 
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disapproval  of  divorce  seems  to  have  been  less 
strong  than  it  is  said  by  Tacitus  to  have  been  in 
earlier  days,  and  women  also  seem  to  have 
acquired  a  social  status  which  allowed  them  to 
walk  out  of  a  marriage  which  had  become  dis- 
tasteful. 

The  complete  absence  of  any  formal  regulation 
of  marriage  and  divorce,  which  was  characteristic 
for  Rome  as  well  as  for  the  Germanic  peoples, 
was  radically  changed  by  that  third  element  which 
entered  into  the  making  of  the  Middle  Ages 
and  thus  of  our  modern  world,  i.e.,  Christianity. 
In  the  Jewish  setting,  in  which  it  originated,  all 
aspects  of  life  were  permeated  with  religious 
significance  and  under  the  theocratic  form  of 
government,  religious  regulation  inevitably  was 
to  be  state  regulation,  too.  But  there  was  sur- 
prisingly little  authoritative  regulation  of  mar- 
riage. While  the  strictness  of  the  religious  code 
of  sexual  mores  distinguished  the  Jews  from  most 
other  peoples  of  the  ancient  Orient,  the  conclusion 
of  a  marriage  was  not  subject  to  much  regulation 
apart  from  the  incest  taboos  of  the  Book  of  Levit- 
icus. It  was  a  private  affair  the  validity  of  which 
did  not  depend  upon  the  observation  of  any  for- 
malities. Divorce,  too,  was  freely  permissible  to 
the  husband,  subject  only  to  informal  censure  by 
the  community.  An  entirely  new  element  was  in- 
jected, however,  by  Christianity,  viz.,  the  idea 
that  marriage  is  a  sacrament  and  that,  for  that 
reason,  it  is  indissoluble  by  man.  The  rise  of 
this  notion  is  not  entirely  clear  just  as  it  is 
doubtful  what  Jesus  meant  by  those  Scriptural 
passages  upon  which  the  doctrine  came  to  be 
based.14  Quite  possibly  he  meant  only  that  a 
man  who  wished  to  attain  the  exemplary  religious 
life  should  not  avail  himself  of  that  possibility  of 
freely  repudiating  a  wife  which  was  open  to  him 
under  the  Mosaic  law.  By  that  law  no  more 
was  required  of  him  than  that  he  gave  her, 
as  evidence  of  her  freedom  from  marriage  ties,  his 
letter  of  divorcement.  Divorce  as  it  has  come  to 
be  widely  understood  in  our  days,  viz.,  in  the 
sense  of  a  more  or  less  amicable  parting  of  the 
ways  of  two  partners  of  equal  status,  was  hardly 
a  problem  in  Jewish  society  of  Jesus1  days.  Yet, 
whatever  Jesus  may  have  meant  by  his  sayings, 
they  were  made  the  foundation  of  the  new 
doctrine  of  the  sacramental  character  of  mar- 
riage and  its  consequential  indissolubility.  This 
doctrine  was  both  new  and  sublime. 

A  sacrament,  as  understood  in  Christian  doc- 
trine, is  a  visible  sign  which,  by  its  very  operation, 

"Matt  5:31-32;  Mark  10:9-12;  Luke  16:18, 


confers  grace  on  him  who  worthily  receives  it.15 
It  was  not  until  the  sixteenth  century  that  the 
Church  declared  celebration  before  a  priest  to  be 
essential  for  the  validity  of  a  marriage.  The 
sacrament  of  matrimony  is  thus  administered  not 
by  the  priest  to  the  parties  but  by  the  parties  to 
each  other.16  As  the  marriage  is  not  consum- 
mated until  the  parties  have  had  sexual  inter- 
course,17 the  doctrine  of  the  sacramental  nature 
of  matrimony  means  that  man's  most  animalic  act 
is  sanctified  and  elevated  to  the  level  of  the 
divine  and  that  the  union  thus  created  is  to 
be  a  constant  bridge  between  this  world  and  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven.  This  sublime  idea  also,  of 
course,  implies  the  demand  that  the  parties  to 
the  marriage  at  all  times  strive  to  live  up  in  their 
relationship  to  that  level  which  renders  them 
worthy  of  the  divine  grace.  It  is  this  demand 
which  implies  the  indissolubility  of  the  union  by 
Tuy-Bci^of  the  parties  which  would,  of  necessity, 
indicate  meir^unworthiness  of  the  sacrament. 

The  demand  is  a  lofty  one,  not  always  easy  to 
live  up  to,  especially  for  one  who  is  not  fortified 
by  faith  and  belief  in  the  total  body  of  the  creed 
of  the  Church.  But,  while  the  Church  was  the 
dominant  force  in  Western  society,  it  formalized 
its  demand  as  a  part  of  that  peculiar  body  of 
rules  which,  although  not  the  law  of  the  state, 
were  nevertheless  law  in  the  sense  of  a  body 
of  rules  for  human  behavior  which  are  authorita- 
tively and  formally  pronounced  and  expounded 
by  courts,  and  enforced  by  a  special  staff  of 
officers.  Through  this  canon  law,  as  applied  in 
its  ecclesiastical  courts,  the  Church  for  the  first 
time  in  the  Western  world  elaborated  and 
established  a  formalized  regulatory  system  with 
respect  to  marriage,  both  as  to  the  requirements 
for  its  valid  conclusion  and  the  duties  which  it 
entails  for  the  parties.  An  essential  role  in  this 
body  of  ecclesiastical  law  was  played  by  the  prin- 
ciple of  indissolubility  of  marriage  and  the  heavy 
duties  implied, 

13  The  normal  definition  of  sacrament  is  found  in  Hugh  of  St. 
Victor's  (1096-1141)  De  Sacramentis  [Book  I,  Part  IX,  Cap.  II): 
"Sacramentum  est  corporals  vel  materials  elementum  foris  sen- 
sibiliter  proposition,  ex  similitudine  repraesentans,  et  ex  institu- 
tions significans,  et  ex  sanctificatione  continens,  aliquam  in- 
visibilera  et  spiritualem  gratiam."  The  Anglican  Catechism  de- 
fines it  as  follows:  "An  outward  and  visible  sign  of  an  inward 
and  spiritual  grace  given  unto  us;  ordained  by  Christ  himself, 
as  a  means  whereby  we  receive  the  same,  and  a  pledge  to 
'assure  us  thereof." 

ie  "Matrimony  is  a  lawful  and  exclusive  contract  by  which  a 
man  and  a  woman  mutually  give  and  accept  a  right  over  their 
bodies  for  the  purpose  of  acts  which  are  in  themselves  suit- 
able for  the  generation  of  children,"  Timothy  L,  Bouscaren, 
S.  J.,  and  A.  C.  Ellis,  S.  K,,  Canon  Law,  A  Text  and  Commen- 
tary 399  [1946] ;  cf.  Codex  Juris  Canonici,  Canons,  1012,  1013,  1081. 
17  Codex  Juris  Canonici,  Canon  1015,  §1. 
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To  render  this  body  of  rules  effective  and,  par- 
ticularly, to  enforce  its  principle  of  indissolubility 
of  marriage,  was  no  easy  task  for  the  Church.  It 
took  centuries  until  the  postulates  became  gen- 
erally accepted.  Not  only  had  the  Church  to 
repress  the  resistance  and  urge  of  unruly  peoples 
who  had  not  been  accustomed  to  such  rigid  norms, 
but  also,  in  its  efforts  to  exercise  jurisdiction 
through  its  courts,  the  Church  came  into  conflict 
with  the  new  power  of  the  temporal  state  that 
was  nascent  everywhere  upon  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  empire  of  the  Romans.  Yet,  in  spite  of 
all  difficulties  the  Church  succeeded  in  making 
its  courts  and  its  matrimonial  law  effective  every- 
where from  Scandinavia  to  Sicily  and  from 
Portugal  to  the  Territory  of  the  Teutonic  Knights 
on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic.  Some  concessions  had 
to  be  made.  While  divorce  remained  excluded, 
annulment  became  possible  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  came  to  satisfy  a  large  part  of  the  demand 
for  a  way  out  of  a  marriage  that  had  become 
distasteful.  The  most  effective  means  in  that 
respect  was  created  through  the  continuous  ex- 
pansion of  the  scope  of  prohibited  degrees  which 
grew  to  be  so  comprehensive  that  it  was  a  rare 
case  in  which  it  would  not  have  been  possible  to 
discover  an  impediment  once  a  termination  of  a 
marriage  was  sought.  However,  in  decisive  con- 
trast to  the  pre-Christian  state  of  affairs,  it  was 
now  necessary,  for  the  termination  of  a  marriage, 
to  institute  formal  proceedings  in  a  court,  to 
submit  to  an  official  investigation,  and  to  obtain 
a  formal  decree.  A  marriage  could  no  longer  be 
terminated  by  the  informal,  private,  extra-judicial 
act  of  the  parties,  and  this  principle  of  the  neces- 
sity of  an  authoritative  act  of  a  court  or  some 
other  official  agency  has  remained  a  part  of  our 
law  ever  since.  It  was  established,  together  with 
the  principle  of  authoritative,  formalized,  "legal" 
regulation  of  marriage,  in  the  course  of  that  por- 
tentous trend  which  had  led  from  informal  regu- 
lation through  the  folkways  and  mores  to  control 
and  regulation  by  the  institutionalized  religion  of 
the  Catholic  Church. 

That  trend  found  its  completion  in  the  establish- 
ment by  the  Council  of  Trent18  of  the  rule  that 
not  even  the  conclusion  of  a  marriage  should  any 
longer  be  possible  by  the  parties*  private  act, 
without  the  official  cooperation  of  a  functionary 
of  the  Church.  However,  before  that  stage  of 
completion  was  reached,  there  had  already  set 
in  that  new  trend  of  secularization  of  marriage  in 
which  regulation  by  the  State  came  to  be 
substituted  for  that  by  the  Church  and  which  in 

18  A.D.  1563. 


its  course  came  to  engender  the  concomitant 
trend  of  liberalization,  by  which  the  principle  of 
indissolubility  of  marriage  came  to  be  undermined 
or  even  nullified. 

This  trend  of  secularization  of  marriage  can 
be  traced  to  three  main  roots,  viz.,  the  doctrines 
of  the  Protestant  reformers,  the  political  postu- 
lates of  Gallicanism,  and  the  ideas  of  enlighten- 
ment and  liberal  natural  law.19 

The  Protestant  Reformation  exercised  its  influ- 
ence in  two  ways:  it  repudiated  the  dogma  of  the 
sacramental  character  of  matrimony,  thereby 
opening  the  way  for  divorce,  and  transferred  re- 
sponsibility for  the  legal  regulation  of  marriage 
from  the  Church  to  the  State.  The  notion  that 
marriage  is  "an  external  worldly  thing,  subject 
to  secular  jurisdiction,  just  like  dress  and  food,- 
home  and  field,"  as  Luther  expressed  it,20  did  not, 
of  course,  mean  indifference  on  the  part  of  the 
Church  toward  marriage  and  sex  morals,  just  as 
the  Church  would  not  be  completely  indifferent 
toward  morals  in  business  or  any  other  field  of 
life.  Christian  princes  and  authorities  should 
also  be  guided  in  their  regulatory  activities  by 
Christian  principles,  as  expounded  by  the  theo- 
logians; but  to  establish  and  enforce  any  such 
regulation  was  to  be  their  task  and  responsibility 
rather  than  the  Church's,  which  was  in  almost  all 
Protestant  territories  closely  linked,  however,  to 
the  temporal  power,  either  under  the  Lutheran  or 
Anglican  system  of  princely  caesaropapism,  or 
under  the  Geneva  or  Zurich  patterns  of  the 
Calvinist  or  Zwinglian  city  republics.  Not  every- 
where, it  is  true,  were  marital  causes  handed 
over  to  the  regular  civil  courts.  In  England  they 
remained  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ecclesiastical 
courts,  which  had  become  courts  of  the  King 
however,  and  in  many  other  places  they  were  to 
be  handled  by  the  consistories,  through  which 
the  church  government  was  carried  on  by  the 
princes,  city  or  cantonal  councils,  or  other 
wielders  of  secular  power.  Soon  we  find  that 
practically  everywhere  outside  of  England  the 
consistories  came  to  grant  permission  to  a  hus- 
band to  repudiate  an  unfaithful  wife,  and  every 
now  and  then  to  allow  a  wife  who  had  been 
abandoned  by  her  husband  to  enter  upon  a  new 
marriage.  There  also  grew  up  a  practice  among 
Protestant  rulers  and  councils  of  free  cities  in 
the  exercise  of  their  sovereign  powers  to  grant 
a  subject  the  privilege  of  having  his  marriage 

lftAs  to  the  following,  see  Martin  Wolff,  in  Theodor  Kipp  and 
Martin  Wolff,  Familienrecht  9  (7th  ed.  1931);  Esmein,  La  juris- 
diction de  1'gglise  sur  le  marriage  en  Occident,  14  Nouvelle 
Revue  Historique  de  Droit  173  (1890). 

30  Von  Ehesachen  (1530),  30  Martin  Luther's  Works,  Part  III,  205 
(Wiemar  ed.  1910). 
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terminated.  Originally  regarded  as  a  matter  of 
grace  to  be  exercised  according  to  free  discre- 
tion, this  practice  developed  in  some  places  into 
a  fixed  routine  under  which  a  divorce  would  be 
granted  almost  as  a  matter  of  course  in  those 
cases  in  which  adultery,  cruelty,  or  desertion 
could  be  proved.  This  institution  of  executive 
divorce  by  the  sovereign  became  the  basis  for 
that  practice  of  divorce  by  the  legislature  which 
once  played  a  considerable  role  in  England  and  in 
this  country21  and  which  still  survives  in  Canada 
for  the  province  of  Quebec,22  and  it  also  was 
the  starting  point  for  the  practice  of  divorce  by 
administrative  agencies  as  it  presently  exists  in 
Denmark,  Iceland,  and  Norway.23 

With  the  establishment  of  absolute  and  all- 
comprehensive  state  power,  as  it  found  expression 
in  the  newly  developed  concept  of  sovereignty, 
the  notion  that  marriage  constituted  a  topic  of 
concern  to  the  secular  power  of  the  state,  and 
thus  a  fit  subject  for  its  legislation,  could  not 
remain  limited  to  the  Protestant  countries.  In 
France  this  notion  assumed  particular  strength  in 
the  course  of  that  policy  of  Gallicanism  which 
was  aiming  at  establishing  the  Church  of  France, 
the  ancient  Gaul,  as  a  special  body  within  the 
all  embracing  Church  of  Rome,  and  also  establish- 
ing for  his  Catholic  Majesty,  the  King  of  France, 
certain  ecclesiastical  powers  independent  of  the 
Pope.  This  policy,  which  was  eagerly  followed 
by  other  Catholic  monarchs,  resulted  in  the  prac- 
tical transfer  of  jurisdiction  in  matrimonial  causes 
from  the  ecclesiastical  to  the  secular  courts  and 
also  in  a  similar  transfer  of  legislation  in  marriage 
matters  —  legislation  which,  while  generally  tend- 
ing to  avoid  conflict  with  the  tenets  of  the  Church, 
still  was  in  the  form  of  regulation  by  the  secular 
rather  than  the  ecclesiatical  power.24 

The  break  with  the  spirit  of  the  Church's  mar- 
riage law  was  brought  about  by  that  legislation 
which  took  its  inspiration  from  the  philosophy  of 
enlightenment  and  individualism  which  had  grown 
up  from  the  sixteenth  century  to  find  its  classical 
expression  in  the  eighteenth  century  through  the 
French  Philosophes,  Locke,  Kant,  and  the  jurists 
of  the  school  of  rationalist  natural  law.25  There 
was  opposed  to  the  ancient  doctrines  of  Christian 
marriage,  as  it  had  been  developed  by  the  Church 

21  Cf.  Maynard  v  Hill,  125  U.  S.  190  (1888]. 

22  These   legislative   divorces    are   granted  by   Dominion   Parlia- 
ment. 

^Denmark:  Law  of  June  30,  1922,  Conclusion  and  Dissolution 
of  Marriage,  §§54,  65;  Iceland;  Law  of  June  28,  1921,  §§55-81; 
Norway:  Law  of  May  15,  1918,  c.  5,  §§  43,  44,  76. 
34  Jean  B.  Brissaud,  A  History  of  French  Private  Law  89 
(HowelTs  transl.  1912);  Esmein,  supra  note  19,  at  201  et  seq. 
25  C/.  Sch6n,  Gottinger  Festgabe  fur  Regelsberger  185,  207  (1901). 


and  the  theologians  both  Catholic  and  Protestant, 
the  inalienable  right  of  the  individual  to  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness.  This  right  had  clearly  to  include 
the  freedom  of  the  individual  to  shake  off  the  tie 
of  an  unhappy  marriage  and  to  pursue  marital 
happiness  with  a  new  partner.  Giving  a  new 
meaning  to  the  Protestant  Reformers'  view  of  mar- 
riage as  an  institution  of  this  world  rather  than  a 
sacrament,  it  was  now  declared  to  be  a  civil  con- 
tract about  which  natural  law  established  that  it 
could  be  freely  dissolved  at  any  time,  and  espe- 
cially when  it  turned  out  to  have  failed  in  its  end 
of  bringing  happiness  to  the  parties. 

The  first  country  in  which  these  new  tendencies 
were  to  reshape  marriage  legislation  was  Prussia,26 
whose  King,  Frederick  II  (the  Great),  constituted 
the  very  prototype  of  the  "enlightened"  eighteenth- 
century  monarch.  His  decree  of  1752  was  the  first 
legislative  act  in  modern  Europe  by  which  mar- 
riage was  declared  to  be  a  private  affair.  That  pro- 
nouncement was  not  to  be  taken  quite  literally, 
however;  the  state  did  in  no  way  intend  to  aban- 
don its  regulatory  and  judicial  powers  in  matters 
of  matrimony,  but  divorce  was  admitted  not  only 
for  cause  but  also  upon  the  basis  of  mutual  agree- 
ment and  even  in  the  case  of  unilateral  "insuper- 
able aversion."  No  clearer  and  no  more  consistent 
expression  has  ever  been  given  to  the  postulates 
of  modern  individualism  than  in  this  decree  of  an 
absolute  king,  promulgated  exactly  two  hundred 
years  ago.  The  provisions  of  Frederick's  decree 
were  taken  over  in  his  successor's  General  Code  of 
1794,  and  they  remained  the  law  of  Prussia  until 
the  trend  was  reversed  one  hundred  years  later  un- 
der the  influence  of  the  Catholic  Church.  But  at 
the  time  the  trend  had  spread  into  the  neighboring 
countries.  Among  those  to  be  influenced  was  Aus- 
tria under  its  "enlightened"  rulers,  Maria  Theresa 
and  her  son  Joseph  II.27  While  in  that  predom- 
inantly Catholic  country  the  Church  was  strong 
enough  to  prevent  the  abolition  of  its  matrimonial 
system  with  respect  to  Catholics,  it  could  not  pre- 
vent the  emperor  from  establishing  an  entirely  new 
system  for  his  non-Catholic  subjects  and  even 
from  recasting  the  matrimonial  law  of  the  Cath- 
olics as  state  law  which,  while  in  its  contents  con- 
forming to  the  demands  of  the  Church,  was  no 
longer  an  act  of  its,  but  of  the  state's,  legislation. 
Until  its  absorption  into  the  greater  Germany  of 
Adolf  Hitler,  Austria  preserved  the  peculiar  feature 
of  different  state-enacted  marriage  laws  for  the 
different  religious  denominations.  For  Catholics, 


26  Allgemeines    Landrecht    fur    die    preussischen    Staaten, 
et  seq.  II,  1. 

27  Cf.   2  Armin  Ehrenzweig   System   des   ostexreichischen   allge- 
meinen  Privatrechts  8,  96  (2d  ed,  1924). 
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divorce  remained  excluded,  but  to  Jews  it  was  to 
be  granted  upon  the  mutual  agreement  of  the  par- 
ties, and  in  the  case  of  non-Catholic  Christians  it 
was  allowed  even  for  unilateral  insuperable  aver- 
sion, provided  a  judicial  separation  had  first  been 
obtained. 

In  France,28  the  center  of  enlightenment  thought, 
the  Church's  marriage  system  was  swept  away  by 
the  Revolution,  whose  first  Constitution  declared 
marriage  to  be  a  civil  contract.  The  law  of  1792, 
which  established  clear  rules  after  the  uncertainty 
of  the  early  revolutionary  outbursts,  expressly  ad- 
mitted divorce  upon  mutual  agreement,  although 
hedged  in  by  time-consuming  formalities;  but  the 
law  of  the  Revolution  did  not  go  quite  so  far  as 
that  of  the  King  of  Prussia;  it  did  not  admit  uni- 
lateral divorce  in  the  case  of  insuperable  aver- 
sion. Helped  by  the  powerful  impetus  of  the 
French  revolution  and  the  French  armies,  the  ideas 
of  liberalism  and  enlightenment  spread  over  large 
parts  of  the  Western  world,  where  they  found  ex- 
pression in  those  secular  marriage  laws  which  the 
governments  came  to  substitute  for  the  old  system 
of  regulation  by  the  church  or  churches. 

In  these  new  secular  laws  the  spirit  of  liberal 
individualism  and  secularism  found  expression  (1) 
in  the  admission  or,  in  places,  the  compulsory  pro- 
vision, of  a  secular  ceremony  for  the  conclusion  of 
marriage,  (2)  in  the  reduction  of  the  scope  of  the 
prohibited  degree,  (3)  in  the  admission  of  reli- 
giously mixed  marriages,  [4)  in  the  elevation  of 
the  status  of  the  wife  from  that  of  an  inferior  to 
that  of  an  equal  partner,  and  (5)  although  with 
much  vacillations  and  variations,  in  the  admission 
of  at  least  some  possibility  of  divorce,  either  solely 
for  cause  or,  as  in  the  bold  legislation  of  the  eight- 
eenth century,  upon  mutual  consent  or  even  uni- 
lateral desire.29 

These  trends  required  a  long  time  to  become  ef- 
fective everywhere;  indeed,  today  not  even  secu- 
larization of  marriage  has  been  carried  through 
universally.  In  Russia  and  other  countries  of  East- 
ern Europe,  the  religious  marriage  laws  of  the 
Orthodox  Church  as  well  as  of  the  minority  re- 
ligions remained  in  effect  as  such  and  matrimonial 
causes  continued  to  be  handled  by  ecclesiastical 
authorities  until  the  revolutionary  events  in  1917 
and  the  subsequent  spread  of  their  influence.  In 
the  countries  of  the  Near  and  Middle  East,  with 
the  exception  of  Turkey,  where  marriage  was  sec- 
ularized and  westernized  by  Kamal  Ataturk,30  reg- 
ulation of  matrimony  and  jurisdiction  in  matri- 

•^Se«  kabte  10  supra;  Brissaud,  op.  oil.  supra  note  24. 

*  See  note  7  supra. 

» Choi  Code  of  $bt>.  17,  1026,  arts,  1 


monial  causes  still  belong  to  the  spheres  of  the 
religious  bodies  and,  except  in  India  and  Pakistan, 
of  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  so  that  both  the  laws 
and  the  courts  are  different  for  Moslems,  Jews, 
and  Orthodox,  Catholic,  Armenian,  Maronite,  and 
other  groups  of  Christians.  However,  under  the 
general  impact  of  Western  ideas  and  an  increasing 
uneasiness  at  the  irregularities  resulting  from  the 
differences  among  the  religious  laws,  the  secular- 
izing trend  has  come  to  make  itself  felt  even  in 
the  Islamic  world.  It  has  met  there,  however,  with 
strong  resistance  rooted  in  the  Islamic  revival. 
Quite  recently  the  clash  of  these  ideas  has  re- 
sulted in  serious  disturbances  and  a  drawn-out 
strike  of  the  bar  in  the  Republic  of  Lebanon. 

In  the  West,  too,  the  twin  trends  of  seculariza- 
tion and  liberalization  could  not  run  their  course 
without  encountering  opposition.  Next  to  divorce 
the  most  controversial  problem  was  that  of  the 
formalities  required  for  the  conclusion  of  a  valid 
marriage.31  That  no  marriage  could  be  concluded 
without  some  formal  ceremony  became  axiomati- 
cal after  the  Council  of  Trent  in  all  Western  coun- 
tries except  those  in  the  sphere  of  the  English 
common  law.  It  was  equally  axiomatic  that  the 
ceremony  had  to  be  a  religious  one.  Variations 
existed  only  with  respect  to  the  permissibility  of 
the  celebration  of  marriages  in  ways  other  than 
those  provided  by  that  church  which  happened  to 
be  the  established  one  in  the  territory  in  question. 
Would  dissenters  be  compelled  to  choose  between 
marrying  before  the  minister  of  a  hated  "false'* 
church  and  living  in  sin,  or  would  they  be  allowed 
to  follow  the  ceremony  of  their  own  denomina- 
tion? Passions  similar  to  those  engendered  by  this 
question  were  aroused  again  when,  after  the 
model  of  France,  secular  governments  began  to 
insist  that  marriages  be  concluded  exclusively  in 
secular  form  and  before  a  secular  official.  The 
hardship  was  more  apparent  than  real,  however, 
because  even  in  those  states  where  "civil  mar- 
riage" was  made  compulsory  to  produce  the  civil 
effects  of  marriage,  parties  were  left  free  to  go 
through  a  subsequent  religious  ceremony  of  the 
denomination  of  their  own  choosing.  The  prob- 
lem was  avoided  completely  in  those  countries  in 
which,  as  in  practically  all  American  states,32  the 
use  of  a  civil  ceremony  was  admitted  as  optional 
rather  than  prescribed  as  the  only  possible  form 
of  entering  upon  a  valid  marriage.  That  a  secular 

51  Cf.  Wolff,  supra  note  19,  at  11:  A.  Bergmann,  in  2  Schlegel- 
berger,  Rechtsvergleichendes  Handwoerterbuch  727  (1929). 
82  The  only  exception  is  constituted  by  Maryland,  where  a  re- 
ligious ceremony  is  compulsory  (Md.  Ann.  Code  Gen.  Laws  art 
62,  §4  £19393). 
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ceremony  should  at  least  be  permissible  was  a 
compelling  demand,  however,  of  modern  secular- 
ism, which  had  to  be  granted  even  in  a  country 
as  staunchly  Catholic  as  Spain.33 

Until  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  it 
seemed  as  if  the  progress  of  secularism  and  liber- 
alism would  be  irresistible  and  as  if  it  were  only  a 
question  of  time  until  they  attained  universal 
domination.  However,  since  the  end  of  the  first 
World  War  it  has  become  apparent  that  a  counter- 
current  has  achieved  sufficient  strength  to  stem 
and,  in  some  places  even  to  reverse,  the  tide.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  already  at  the  end  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  this  counter-trend  had  been  strong 
enough  to  prevent  the  inclusion  of  the  liberal 
rules  of  the  old  Prussian  Code  in  the  new  Civil 
Code  which  took  effect  in  Germany  on  the  first  of 
January,  1900,34  superseding  thereby  the  earlier 
laws  of  all  the  component  parts  of  the  Reich. 
Divorce  upon  mutual  agreement  and  upon  the 
ground  of  unilateral  insuperable  aversion  was 
abolished.  Apart  from  the  case  of  incurable  in- 
sanity, divorce  was  to  be  admissible  only  in  the 
case  of  adultery,  desertion,  or  other  misconduct, 
including,  however,  the  indefinite  and  stretchable 
category  of  "blameworthy  conduct  rendering  mar- 
ried life  unbearable  to  the  other  partner."35  Under 
the  interpretations  which  were  placed  upon  this 
omnibus  clause  by  the  courts,  especially  those  of 
larger  cities,  the  step  backward  which  the  Code  of 
1896  constituted  as  against  the  law  of  1752/1794, 
was  not  very  considerable.  Sensational,  however, 
was  the  development  which  took  place  under 
Mussolini's  regime  in  Italy.  Ever  since  Italy's  uni- 
fication as  a  nation  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
secular  liberalism  and  conservative  Catholicism 
had  been  locked  there  in  an  undecided  battle.  The 
newly  created  state  had  assumed  the  role  of  legis- 
lator in  the  matrimonial  field,  had  liberalized  the 
marriage  laws  in  various  respects,  had  established 
civil  marriage  before  a  state  official  as  the  only 
legally  effective  form  of  concluding  a  marriage, 
and  had  assumed  in  its  own  courts  full  jurisdic- 
tion in  all  matrimonial  causes.  Catholic  sentiment 
was  too  strong,  however,  to  allow  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  principle  of  indissolubility  of  mar- 
riage. In  the  Civil  Code  of  1865,  divorce  thus  re- 

83  Civil  marriage  was  made  compulsory  "by  the  Law  of  June  18, 
1870,  but  religious  marriage  was  reintroduced  in  1875.  By  the 
Civil  Code  of  July  24,  1889,  religious  marriage  was  maintained  as 
compulsory  for  Catholics,  while  civil  marriage  was  provided  for 
non-Catholics.  By  the  Spanish  Republic  civil  marriage  was  again 
made  compulsory  (Ordinance  of  Nov.  3,  1931),  but  the  pre- 
Republican  law  was  restored  by  the  Franco  Regime  (Laws  of 
Mar.  4, 1938  and  Sept.  23, 1939). 

M  Civil  Code  of  Aug.  18,  [1898]  Reichsgesetzhlatt  195. 
35  Id.  §1568. 


mained  excluded.  In  1929,  when  Mussolini  was 
striving  for  an  understanding  with  the  Church, 
marriage  jurisdiction  was  handed  back  to  the 
Church  in  the  Lateran  Treaty,  which  also  re-estab- 
lished as  the  regular  form  of  marriage  its  conclu- 
sion before  the  Catholic  priest  in  accordance  with 
the  Catholic  rites.  The  possibility  of  a  civil  cere- 
mony was  retained  as  optional,  and  there  was  also 
introduced  the  possibility  of  marriage  being  cele- 
brated before  the  minister,  and  in  accordance  with 
the  rites,  of  any  other  officially  admitted  denomi- 
nation. However,  as  to  Catholic  marriages,  which 
constitute  the  overwhelming  majority,  the  Church 
was  handed  back  not  only  the  ceremony  but  also 
jurisdiction  in  matters  of  nullity  and  separation. 
This  arrangement36  has  survived  the  collapse  of 
Fascism  and  thus  the  Church's  highest  tribunal, 
the  Sacra  Romana  Rota,  is  still  the  supreme  court 
in  matrimonial  causes  for  Italy.  The  Italian  step 
was  later  followed  in  Austria,37  where  it  was  in 
turn  undone  by  Hitler,38  and  in  Franco  Spain.39 
There  has  thus  set  in  a  reversal  of  the  former 
trend  of  secularization  of  the  law  of  marriage, 
which  has  found  expression  not  only  in  the  return 
of  jurisdiction  in  matrimonial  matters  to  religious 
authorities  but  also  a  renewed  emphasis  upon 
greater  strictness,  especially  with  respect  to  di- 
vorce. 

This  reversal  of  the  liberal  trend  has  not  been 
limited  to  countries  of  strong  Catholic  or  Islamic 
influence,  but  has  found  expression  also  in  com- 
munities which  have  been  guided  by  considera- 
tions of  a  purely  secular  character,  such  as  Na- 
tional Socialist  Germany  or  the  Soviet  Union.  In 
the  Third  Reich  of  Adolf  Hitler  the  reform  was 
aimed  particularly  at  strengthening  judicial  dis- 
cretion. Where  divorce  for  cause  had  before  been 
a  matter  of  right,  it  is  now  to  be  refused  where  it 
would  "not  be  morally  justified."40 

In  Russia  the  Revolution  of  1917  had  brought  a 
shift  from  the  ecclesiastical  marriage  law  of  the 
Orthodox  Church  to  a  system  of  radical  secular- 
ism and  individualism.  Under  the  Czarist  regime 
a  religious  ceremony  was  indispensable  for  the 

88  It  was  codified  in  Articles  79  et  seq.  of  the  new  Civil  Code  of 
Mar.  16,  1942. 

87  Concordate  between  the  Holy  See  and  Austria  of  June  5,  1933  j 
Austrian  Law  of  May  4, 1935. 

88  Marriage   Law  for  Greater   Germany,   of  July  8,   1938,    [1938] 
Reichsgesetzblatt  I,  807.   It  has  been  "temporarily"  kept  in  force 
in  Austria  after  the  separation  from  Germany  in  1945. 

39  Divorce  was  also  abolished  in  1932  in  Bolivia  (Law  of  April  15, 
1932).  where  it  had  been  admitted  in  the  Civil  Code  of  Oct.  25, 
1850. 

*°  Control  Council  Law  No.  16  (practically  identical  with  the  Mar- 
riage Law  of  1938),  §§43,  47;  of.  Schoch,  Divorce  Law  and  Practice 
Under  National  Socialism  in  Germany,  28  Iowa  L.  Rev.  225  (1943). 
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conclusion  of  a  marriage,  and  as  to  divorce,  juris- 
diction was  vested  in  the  religious  bodies,  espe- 
cially the  Holy  Synod,  which  would  not  grant  a 
divorce  on  any  ground  other  than  adultery,  and 
then  only  in  proceedings  of  extreme  expensive- 
ness  and  long  drawn-out  duration.  At  first  under 
the  Bolshevik  regime,41  both  the  conclusion  and 
the  termination  of  a  marriage  were  to  be  strictly 
private  matters.  No  ceremony  of  any  kind,  reli- 
gious or  secular,  was  to  be  necessary  for  contract- 
ing a  marriage,  and  no  public  agency's  decree  or 
co-operation  was  to  be  required  for  a  divorce.  This 
shift  was  in  keeping  with  those  ideas  which  En- 
gels  had  expressed  in  Marxism's  classical  work  on 
the  family,42  in  which  the  need  for  all  restrictive 
sex  regulation  was  said  to  have  originated  in 
man's  cardinal  sin,  individual  property.  Bourgeois 
marriage  was  described  as  a  primarily  monetary 
affair,  which  was  supplemented  by  prostitution 
and  other  immorality.  As  soon  as  property  was 
collectivized,  the  need  for  restrictive  sex  legisla- 
tion would  disappear,  as  indeed  the  state  and  all 
law  would  wither  away.  Inequality  of  the  sexes 
would  no  longer  exist,  and  marriage,  based  on 
true  and  pure  love  and  affection,  would  no  longer 
need  the  support  of  any  compulsory  authority,  be 
it  ecclesiastical  or  governmental.  The  result  of  the 
application  of  this  optimistic  creed  was  a  situa- 
tion which  in  effect  was  the  same  as  once  existed 
in  ancient  Rome;  both  marriage  and  divorce  were 
treated  as  matters  of  private  concern  exclusively. 
The  utmost  the  state  would  do  was  to  record  them 
as  a  matter  of  evidence  after  they  had  been 
brought  about  by  the  individual  parties',  or,  in 
the  case  of  divorce,  by  one  of  the  parties',  own 
private  act. 

Today,  thirty-five  years  after  the  Revolution, 
the  situation  in  Russia  is  different.  Marriage  is 
required  to  be  concluded  before  an  official  of  the 
state  and  to  be  officially  recorded,  and  no  divorce 
is  possible  without  the  decree  of  a  court.  In  order 
to  obtain  it,  application  is  to  be  made  to  the  Peo- 
ple's Court,  which  has  to  investigate  the  facts  and 
to  attempt  a  reconciliation  of  the  parties.  If  the 

tt  On  the  development  of  the  law  of  marriage  and  divorce  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  see  especially  Sverdlov,  Modern  Soviet  Divorce  Prac- 
tice, 11  Mod.  L.  Rev.  163  (1948);  and  Note,  Le  marriage  et  le 
divorce  d'apres  la  legislation  actuelle  de  1'U.S.S.R.,  2  Revue 
Internationale  de  nroit  Compar§  347  (1950);  furthermore,  1  Vladi- 
mir Gsovsld,  Soviet  Civil  Law:  Private  Rights  and  Their  Back- 
ground Under  the  Soviet  Regime  111  (1948};  2  id.  at  239;  Gsovski, 
Marriage  and  Divorce  in  Soviet  Law,  35  Geo.  L.  J,  209  (1947); 
Wolff,  Some  Aspects  of  Marriage  and  Divorce  Laws  in  Soviet 
Russia,  12  Mod.  L.  Rev.  290  (1949);  Soloveitchik,  Family  Law 
and  Inheritance  Law  in  U.S.S.R.,  15  U.  of  Kan.  City  L.  Rev.  83 
[1947). 

*s  Der  Ursprung  der  Familie,  des  Privateigentums  und  der  Staats, 
1884, 


parties,  or  one  of  them,  continue  in  their  insistence 
upon  a  divorce,  the  case  is  certified  to  a  higher 
court,  where,  after  a  hearing,  decision  is  rendered, 
either  granting  or  denying  the  divorce.  The  stat- 
ute does  not  list  any  "grounds"  upon  the  proof  of 
which  plaintiff  would  be  entitled  to  a  divorce,  but 
in  all  cases  the  decision  is  entrusted  to  the  sound 
discretion  of  the  court.  In  order  to  obtain  a  hear- 
ing the  petitioner  has  to  pay  a  fee  of  considerable 
magnitude,  which  is  increased  with  every  new 
divorce  which  he  seeks  to  obtain. 

From  the  sources  available  it  is  difficult  to  ob- 
tain a  full  picture  of  the  Russian  situation.  Clear- 
ly, the  courts  have  the  power  to  refuse  a  divorce 
and  to  make  it  difficult  to  obtain  one.  It  would  be 
important  to  know  how  they  are  exercising  their 
powers.  This  much  is  clear,  however:  marriage 
and  divorce  are  no  longer  matters  of  purely  pri- 
vate concern  and  again  the  state  has  reserved  the 
last  word  to  itself. 

Quite  likely  the  reintroduction  of  compulsory 
resort  to  the  state  is  connected  with  the  re-admis- 
sion of  individual  ownership  in  goods  of  immedi- 
ate use  and  consumption  as  well  as  in  savings  and 
the  re-establishment  of  a  system  of  inheritance, 
testate  or  intestate,  of  such  assets  of  individual 
ownership.  In  order  to  determine  a  property  own- 
er's heirs,  it  is  necessary  to  have  authoritative  evi- 
dence of  his  marital  status.  However,  the  change 
of  attitude  toward  divorce  seems  to  have  deeper 
reasons  and  to  be  connected  with  that  emphasis 
upon  discipline  and  order  which  has  come  to  per- 
meate Soviet  life.43  The  needs  of  the  planned 
economy  as  well  as  military  considerations  no 
longer  permit  that  freedom  of  the  individual 
which  inspired  the  early  revolution  and  which 
now  can  be  kept  only  as  an  ideal  aim  to  be 
achieved  in  that  indefinite  time  when,  after  the 
destruction  of  the  last  threat  of  imperialist  capital- 
ism, the  period  of  transition  will  have  ended  and 
that  of  full  communism  begun.  At  least  until  then 
discipline  is  the  duty  and  virtue  of  the  Soviet  citi- 
zen: discipline  in  labor,  discipline  in  the  fight  for 
the  proletarian  fatherland,  and  discipline  in  his 
personal  life.  The  trend  is  conspicuous  in  all 
walks  of  Soviet  life  —  in  education,  in  the  arts, 
in  literature,  in  legal  theory,  even  in  linguistics. 
In  legal  theory  the  doctrine  of  the  laws'  and  the 
state's  withering  away  has  been  abandoned  as 
the  necessity  of  not  only  continued  but  ever- 

43  On  these  trends  see  John  Hazard's  Introduction  to  the  volume 
entitled  Soviet  Legal  Philosophy  (1951);  Fuller,  Pashukonis  and 
Vyshinsfcy:  A  Study  in  the  Development  of  Marxian  Legal  The- 
ory, 47  Mich.  L.  Rev.  1157  (1949);  Harold  J.  Bennan,  Justice  in 
Russia  (1950);  1.  Vladimir  Gsovski,  Soviet  Civil  Law;  Private 
Rights  and  Their  Background  Under  the  Soviet  Regime  152  (1948), 
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increasing  governmental  regulation  and  police 
power  became  apparent;  and  in  the  field  of  lan- 
guage, Stalin  himself  has  recently  condemned  the- 
ories which  were  apt  to  result  in  looseness  of  oral 
and  written  expression  at  the  expense  of  clarity 
of  communication  and  beauty  of  style. 

If  discipline  and  the  ability  to  bear  hardship  are 
to  be  necessary  for  the  Soviet  citizen,  these  vir- 
tues must  be  developed  in  the  family.  Here  we 
are  meeting,  indeed,  the  consideration  which  un- 
derlies all  advocacy  of  a  strict  regime  of  marriage 
and  divorce,  not  only  in  the  laws  of  the  Soviets 
but  wherever  discipline,  order,  and  service  to  an 
idea  are  more  highly  evaluated  than  the  "self- 
indulgent  and  egoistic"  pursuit  of  individual  hap- 
piness on  this  earth.  The  virtues  which  are  needed 
in  a  society  of  this  kind  are  developed  first  of  all 
in  the  family,  and  marriage  is  the  crucible  from 
which  they  emerge,  as  the  parties  are  steeled  in 
the  overcoming  of  difficulties.  Difficulties  will 
indeed  arise  in  every  marriage,  even  the  most  har- 
monious. Spouses  must  overcome  them  and  in  so 
doing  —  in,  so  to  speak,  battling  their  way  through 
to  each  other  —  they  grow  and  mature  in  self- 
mastery,  understanding,  patience,  and  love  —  that 
is,  in  exactly  those  virtues  which  strengthen  not 
only  the  coherence  of  society  as  a  whole,  but  also 
each  individual  home  in  which  children  are  grow- 
ing up  as  the  next  generation.  The  ideals  which 
underlie  the  old  Christian  approach  to  marriage 
can  thus  be  justified  upon  a  purely  secular  basis. 
However,  they  are  effective  only  within  a  system 
of  thought  and  attitude  in  which  God,  the  nation, 
the  proletarian  community,  or  some  other  tran- 
scending end  is  placed  above  the  individual  as 
the  ultimate  value.  They  are  not  convincing  to 
one  who  regards  the  individual  and  his  happiness 
as  the  ultimate  value  and  the  state  or  society 
as  no  more  than  a  means  toward  that  end. 

Which  attitude  one  takes  toward  marriage,  its 
role  in  human  life,  and  its  duties,  thus  depends 
upon  his  position  toward  ultimate  values.  During 
the  late  eighteenth  and  the  nineteenth  centuries 
that  individualism  which  had  grown  up  and  de- 
veloped since  the  Renaissance  in  contrast  and  op- 
position to  the  transpersonalism  of  traditional 
Christianity,  had  assumed  sufficient  vigor  to  trans- 
form attitudes  toward  marriage  and  divorce  al- 
most everywhere  in  the  Western  world.  How  far 
the  changes  would  go  depended,  however,  in 
every  country  upon  the  balance  between  the  con- 
testing forces.  Not  only  in  some  of  the  Catholic 
countries,  but  also  in  places  where  Protestant 
Christianity  was  deeply  rooted,  the  pace  of  mod- 
ern secularism  and  individualism  was  slowed  and, 


consequently,  was  not  allowed  to  bring  about 
radical  changes  in  the  structure  of  marriage.  A 
new  opposing  element  has  appeared  through  the 
rise  of  modern  secular  collectivism  and  totalitari- 
anism, which  also  had  to  oppose  or  undo  individ- 
ualist transformation  of  the  marriage  laws. 

The  strength  of  each  of  these  opposing  forces 
does  not,  of  course,  depend  solely  upon  the  nu- 
merical relations  in  which  the  two  basic  positions 
are  distributed  over  the  populace.  Many,  or  per- 
haps most,  of  its  members  have  not  formed  their 
ideas  with  articulate  clarity.  They  not  only  are 
undecided  in  their  own  attitudes,  but  often  ambig- 
uously vacillate  between  postulating  strictness  for 
the  community  and  yet  expecting  accommodation 
of  their  own  individual  desires.  Decisively,  how- 
ever, the  power  relation  depends  in  each  country 
upon  its  political  structure,  which  may  well  give 
preponderance  to  a  minority  group.  In  those 
democracies  in  particular  where  political  weight 
and  influence  depend  upon  organization,  it  is 
easier  to  be  organized  and  thus  to  be  influential 
for  groups  united  in  the  strong  feelings  of  reli- 
gions or  other  transpersonalisms  than  for  individ- 
ualist liberals.  The  results  of  these  often  unstable 
relationships  have  been  manifold  compromises 
finding  expression  not  necessarily  in  the  official 
law  but  in  contradictions  between  a  strict  official 
law  of  the  books  and  an  actual  practice  of  an 
entirely  different  character.  In  the  Catholic  coun- 
tries of  the  Latin  part  of  the  world,  the  strictness 
of  the  marriage  law  has  been  tempered  through 
the  more  or  less  open  acceptance  of  the  mistress 
system.  In  democracies  it  seems  that  it  has  been 
easier  for  conservatism  to  dominate  in  the  legis- 
lature than  in  the  courts.  The  latter,  being  closer 
to  the  pressures  of  individual  parties  and  their  at- 
torneys, and  unable  to  investigate,  as  the  law 
would  prescribe,  the  immense  mass  of  cases 
brought  before  them,  have  more  easily  yielded  to 
individualistic  demands  which  have  spread 
through  the  population  without  finding  organized 
expression.  The  courts  have  thus  come  to  tolerate 
collusive  practices  through  which  consent  di- 
vorces can  be  easily  obtained  in  spite  of  their 
reprobation  by  the  official  law.  Such  practices 
have  grown  up  in  a  good  many  places,  but  quite 
especially  in  this  country,  where  unorganized 
trends,  even  of  large  numerical  strength,  are  find- 
ing it  particularly  difficult  to  influence  the  legis- 
latures. This  discrepancy  between  the  law  of  the 
books  and  the  law  in  action,  which  we  find  in  so 
many  states,  has,  through  its  tolerance  or  promo- 
tion of  collusive  practices  and  perjury,  developed 
into  a  serious  threat  to  the  morals  of  the  bar  and 
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the  respect  for  law  among  the  public.  There 
seems  to  be  little  chance  for  a  remedy,  however, 
as  long  as  those  individualist  pressures  which  are 
at  work  in  our  present  American  society  are  un- 
able to  find  adequate  expression  in  the  legisla- 
tures, so  that  legislative  action  is  more  likely  to 
run  counter  to  than  to  satisfy  those  popular  de- 
mands which  either  cannot  or  do  not  dare  to 
make  themselves  felt. 


60      The  Institutionalization 
of  Remarriage* 

Jessie  Bernard 


Remarriage  is  a  fundamental  right  in  American  so- 
ciety and  is  supported  in  cultural  practice  and  by 
law.  Our  society  has  a  liberal  remarriage  policy 
unlike  that  found  in  many  others.  Interest  in  remar- 
riage is  high  since  remarriage  provides  new  family 
formations  from  the  traditional  groups  of  persons 
affected  by  divorce,  war,  and  accidental  death. 
In  the  last  two  decades,  remarriage  has  been  occur- 
ring at  an  increasingly  higher  rate  among  older 
persons  who  have  lost  their  spouses  during  the  au- 
tumnal period  of  life.  People  in  their  fifties  and 
sixties  feel  young  enough,  emotionally  and  physi- 
cally, to  remarry. 

In  this  paper  Professor  Bernard  presents  the  pat- 
terns of  remarriage  in  different  cultures.  She  then 
turns  to  the  institutional  patterns  of  remarriage  in 
American  society.  One  revealing  point  is  the  anal- 
ysis of  changing  attitudes  toward  remarriage  and 
how  these  are  affected  by  living  conditions  in  an 
urban  society.  More  and  more  people  are  being 
permitted  to  dissolve  unhappy  marriages  and  re- 
marry in  order  to  satisfy  basic  human  needs  that 
can  only  be  satisfied  in  marriage.  Remarriage  is 
viewed  today  as  an  adapting  institutional  form 
necessitated  by  the  exigencies  of  modern-day  liv- 
ing, our  system  of  mate  selection,  our  courtship 
practices,  and  our  general  attitudes  expressing  the 
need  to  insure  the  continuity  of  the  family  where 
conditions  are  favorable  to  its  existence. 


*From  Remarriage:  A  Study  of  Marriage  by  Jessie  Bernard, 
1958,  pp.  25-37.  Copyright  ©  1956  by  Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston, 
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The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  threefold:  (1)  to 
illustrate  some  of  the  many  ways  in  which  remar- 
riage has  been  institutionalized  or  controlled  in 
various  cultures;  (2)  to  sketch  briefly  some  of  the 
institutional  patterns  of  and  community  attitudes 
toward  remarriage  in  our  own  culture,  and  to 
suggest  the  ways  in  which  they  seem  to  be  chang- 
ing; and  (3)  to  compare  first  and  second  marriages 
in  our  culture  with  respect  to  courtship  and  wed- 
ding customs  and  practices. 

In  presenting  data  on  the  institutionalization  of 
remarriage  in  other  cultures,  we  shall  not  discuss 
the  phenomenon  of  polygamy,  which,  of  course, 
is  remarriage  in  a  rather  literal  and  special  sense. 
Since  the  social  and  psychological  problems  in- 
volved in  polygamy  are  quite  different  from  those 
involved  in  remarriage  under  a  monogamous  sys- 
tem, discussion  of  polygamy,  although  interesting, 
would  lead  us  far  afield  from  the  subject  of  our 
study,  without  contributing  especially  toward  an 
understanding  of  remarriage  in  a  monogamous  so- 
ciety. We  wish  to  make  it  clear  at  the  outset  that 
our  purpose  in  presenting  anthropological  material 
is  not  at  all  to  generalize  about  social  structure 
but  merely  to  illustrate  several  of  the  ways  in 
which  it  is  possible  to  institutionalize  remarriage.1 

INSTITUTIONALIZED  PATTERNS  OF 
REMARRIAGE  IN  OTHER  CULTURES 

The  Widowed 

The  remarriage  of  widowed  persons  has  long 
been  subject  to  institutional  controls  almost  as 
clearly  defined  and  as  binding  as  those  governing 
first  marriages.  These  controls  range  all  the  way 
from  the  strict  prohibition  of  remarriage,  for  either 
religious  or  romantic  reasons,  to  mandatory  re- 
marriage, including,  in  some  cultures,  specific  pre- 
scription as  to  whom  the  widowed  shall  marry. 
Between  these  two  extremes  lie  institutional  pat- 
terns that  permit  remarriage  under  certain  con- 
ditions but  do  not  require  it. 

The  now  outlawed  suttee  in  India,  which  re- 
quired that  a  widow  die  on  her  husband's  funeral 
pyre,  is  illustrative  of  customs  of  the  first  ex- 
treme.2 The  practice  may  have  originated  with 
the  assumption  that  the  deceased  would  want  his 
wife  to  be  with  him  in  the  hereafter,  or  it  may 

1  For  a  detailed  anthropological  and  statistical  analysis  of  "sec- 
ondary marriage,"    see   George  P.   Murdock,    Social   Structure 
(Macmillan,  1949),  pp.  29-30,  123-124,  174,  177,  271. 

2  For  a  summary  of  data  on  cultures  that  destroyed  or  demanded 
the  suicide  of  widowed  women,  see  William  Graham  Sumner 
and  Albert  Galloway  Keller,  The  Science  of  Society  (Yale,  1929), 
pp.  1843-1844,  and  Edward  Westermack,  A  History  of  Human 
Marriage  (Alterton,  1921),  I,  pp.  317-320. 
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simply  have  reflected  the  theory  that  marriage  is 
or  should  be  indissoluble  even  by  death. 

Somewhat  less  drastic  but  also  effective  in  en- 
forcing lifelong  fidelity  are  customs  which  forbid 
remarriage  on  pain  of  social,  legal,  or  religious 
ostracism.  Remarriage  of  widows  of  Nepalese 
tribesmen,  for  example,  was  strictly  forbidden  by 
Brahamic  law.3  Japanese  tradition  permitted 
women  to  marry  only  once.4 

Some  cultures  which  do  not  actually  forbid  re- 
marriage deeply  disapprove  of  it.  In  Spain  today, 
the  remarriage  of  widowed  women  is  viewed  as 
disgraceful.  The  romantic  conception  —  prevalent 
in  our  culture  during  the  Victorian  era  and  per- 
haps, to  a  lesser  extent,  even  today  —  that  a  be- 
reaved spouse  must  not  remarry,  on  the  grounds 
that  such  a  step  would  denigrate  the  first  love, 
may  also  have  the  force  of  an  unwritten  law. 
Indeed,  a  person  adhering  to  such  a  tenet  may 
even  exact  a  promise  from  his  spouse  that,  if 
widowed,  she  will  not  marry  again.  Carried  to  an 
extreme,  this  theory  dictates  deep  mourning  for 
life  —  perhaps  even  pining  away  in  seclusion. 

In  some  cultures,  the  remarriage  of  a  widow 
with  children  is  considered  a  more  serious  offense 
than  the  remarriage  of  a  childless  widow.  Among 
the  Baganda,  for  example,  "if  a  widow  had  chil- 
dren, she  did  not  marry,  but  devoted  herself  to  her 
children  and  continued  to  live  at  the  grave  of  her 
late  husband."5  In  pre-modern  China,  a  woman 
of  the  gentry  so  heedless  of  the  mores  as  to  re- 
marry lost  the  respect  of  her  children,  who,  in- 
deed, spoke  of  themselves  as  having  no  mother 
at  all.6  In  the  Caucasus,  "the  Pshavs  and  the 
Khevsurs  consider  a  second  marriage  shameful 
if  the  widow  has  a  child,  especially,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  Khevsurs,  a  son."7 

Popular  practice,  however,  does  not  always  fol- 
low institutional  rules,  and  the  rules,  conversely, 
often  lag  far  behind  prevailing  practice.  Although, 
theoretically,  the  mores  of  a  culture  forbid  remar- 
riage, it  may  nevertheless  be  practiced  and  ac- 
cepted. In  pre-Communist  China,  for  example, 
despite  widespread  disregard  in  practice  of  the 
rule  that  widowed  women  must  not  remarry,  the 
subject  of  whether  or  not  they  should  be  "per- 

3Leonhard  Adams,    "The   Social   Organization   and   Customary 

Law  of  the  Nepalese  Tribes,"  Amer.  Anthropologist,  38   (Oct.- 

Dec.  1936):  544. 

*  Shidzue  Ishimoto,  Facing  Two  Ways  (Farrar  &  Rinehart,  1935), 

p.  101. 

5  John  Roscoe,  The  Baganda  (London:  Macmillan,  1911),  p.  96. 

8  Norman  S.  Mitchell-Innes,  "Birth,  Marriage,  and  Death  Rites  of 

the  Chinese,"  Folklore  /.,  5  (1887) :  229-230. 

7  Louis    J.    Luzbetak,    Marriage    and    the    Family    in    Caucasia 

(Vienna:  St.  Gabriel's  Mission,  1951),  p.  131. 


mitted"  to  do  so  was  still  being  debated  by  sociol- 
ogists in  the  literature  of  family  reform.8 

At  the  other  extreme  of  the  institutional  con- 
tinuum is  the  society  that,  far  from  proscribing 
remarriage,  prescribes  that  the  widowed  must  re- 
marry, as  illustrated  by  the  ancient  Hebrew 
customs  known  as  the  levirate  and  the  sororate. 
According  to  the  levirate,  the  brother  of  a  man 
who  dies  without  children,  or  without  male  issue, 
must  marry  the  widow,  whether  or  not  he  already 
has  a  wife.  The  children  of  this  new  union  were 
considered  as  heirs  to  the  deceased's  estate  and 
perpetuators  of  his  name.  According  to  the 
sororate,  a  man  must  marry  the  sisters  of  his  de- 
ceased wife.  (In  the  early  form  of  the  sororate, 
he  waited  until  his  wife  died,  but  sometimes  he 
married  all  the  sisters  at  once.)  Thus,  in  general, 
"a  brother  inherits  the  widow  [the  levirate]  and 
a  sister  succeeds  to  the  dead  wife's  status  [the 
sororate].  But,"  this  author  continues,  "in  Africa, 
a  son  sometimes  falls  heir  to  his  father's  wives, 
with  the  sole  exception  of  his  mother  —  a  custom 
paralleled  among  the  Caribs  in  South  America; 
and  in  matrilineal  communities  the  uterine  nephew 
sometimes  assumes  his  deceased  maternal  uncle's 
marital  position,  as  in  Melanesia  and  among  the 
Haida  of  British  Columbia."9  The  custom  of  al- 
lowing a  son  rather  than  a  brother  to  inherit  a 
man's  wives  was  also  practiced  in  some  of  the 
tribes  of  the  Caucasus. 

In  some  cases  the  levirate  was  obligatory;  in 
some  it  was  optional.  Sometimes  it  was  obligatory 
for  the  widowed  woman  but  optional  for  her 
brother-in-law.  In  Circassia,  for  example,  a  wid- 
owed woman  could  avoid  the  levirate  only  by 
pledging  herself  for  life  to  the  care  of  her  children, 
forswearing  remarriage.10  If  she  had  no  brother- 
in-law  —  or  father-in-law  —  she  had  to  remain 
unmarried. 

The  reasons  for  these  institutionalized  arrange- 
ments for  remarriage  are,  according  to  some  an- 
thropologists, quasi-political  in  nature: 

.  .  .  Savage  matrimony  is  preponderantly  a  means 
for  cementing  group  alliances  between  families  or 
clans  according  to  the  social  organization,  Hence 
arises  the  principle  of  sibling  equivalence  which 
finds  expression  in  the  sororate  and  the  levirate; 
the  bond  once  created  is  not  allowed  to  snap  but 
an  attempt  is  made  to  perpetuate  it  by  appropriate 

8  Marion  J.  Levy,  Jr.,  The  Family  Revolution  in  Modern  China 
(Harvard,  1949),  p.  46. 

9  Robert  Lowie,  "Marriage,"  Encyclopedia  of  the  Social  Sciences 
(Macmillan,  1933),  X,  p.  147.    Reprinted  by  permission  of  the 
publisher. 

w  Luzbetak,  op.  cit,  p.  71. 
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substitutions.  Hence  also  the  resentment  found 
among  the  Navaho  when  a  widower  foils  to 
take  his  second  mate  from  among  his  wife's 
kin.11 

Economic,  religious,  and  biological  considerations 
also  may  Have  been  involved.  A  healthy  woman 
of  child-bearing  age  was  a  valuable  chattel,  whose 
return  to  her  own  blood  family  after  bereavement 
would  constitute  a  considerable  loss  td  the  family 
or  clan  of  her  dead  husband.  By  its  assumption 
that  the  brother  of  the  first  husband  was  his  effec- 
tive substitute,  the  theory  of  levirate  marriage  en- 
abled his  family  and  his  widow  to  reconcile  the 
concept  of  indissoluble  marriage  with  the  new 
union  of  the  widow  and  her  brother-in-law  —  and 
it  made  certain  that  her  future  offspring  would  be 
members  of  her  first  husband's  clan.  All  these 
considerations  are  illustrated  by  Caucasian  cus- 
tom: 

The  unbearably  low  position  of  the  North  Cau- 
casian woman  may  have  made  her  appear  as  in- 
heritable chattel.  After  all,  the  family  purchased 
her,  paid  a  high  price  for  her,  and  now  she  consti- 
tutes a  part  of  the  family  property  no  less  than  do 
the  horses,  cows,  and  sheep.  Moreover  .  .  .  she  is 
more  than  ordinary  family  property:  she  is  the 
best  family  investment,  for  she  is  the  "worker- 
producing"  and  especially  the  "boy-producing" 
organ  on  which  depends  the  economic,  religious, 
and  social  life  of  the  family.  This  realization 
would  only  too  naturally  disincline  the  family  to 
give  her  up  after  her  husband's  death. .  .  .  Mating 
is  not  a  private  affair;  it  is  a  strictly  family  affair, 
the  prime  purpose  of  marriage  being  the  good  of 
the  family  or  sib.  She,  as  it  were,  belongs  more  to 
the  family  that  purchased  her  than  to  the  individ- 
ual member  whose  wife  she  is.  Finally,  if  we 
consider  the  pre-Islamic,  pre-Christian,  and  pre- 
Avestic  religion  of  the  mountaineers,  we  are  al- 
most forced  to  postulate  such  an  institution  as 
widow-inheritance.  The  life  beyond  does  not  dif- 
fer from  the  present,  and  consequently  the  de- 
parted will  need  his  wife  in  the  nether  world  just 
as  much  as  in  this  life.  . .  . 

Suttee  was  not  unknown  in  North  Caucasus. 
The  wife  therefore  must  remain  in  the  family. 
Moreover,  the  deceased  needs  offspring,  a  large 
progeny,  just  as  much  after  death  as  during  life, 
for  his  happiness  and  honour  in  the  other  world 
depend  upon  the  cult  he  receives  from  his  de- 
scendants. The  widow,  therefore,  must  remain  in 
the  family  and  another  member  must  "raise  up 
seed  for  his  brother"  and  "build  up  his  brother's 
house."  In  other  words,  the  levirate  is  not  a  sur- 
vival of  a  primitive  culture  but  rather  an  institu- 
tion very  intimately  connected  with  the  economic, 

11  Lowie,  loc.  cit. 


social,  and  religious  life  of  a  relatively  highly  de- 
veloped culture  such  as  that  of  pastoral  peoples.12 

So  important  a  function  did  the  levirate  perform  in 
the  tribes  referred  to  above  that  it  continued,  de- 
spite its  prohibition  by  Islamic  law  and  Russian 
efforts  to  destroy  it,  until  the  late  nineteenth 
century. 

In  some  instances,  the  levirate  provided  the 
only  means  by  which  a  poor  young  man  could  get 
a  wife  at  all.  If  the  price  of  brides  was  bid  up  by 
influential  elders,  who  thus  acquired  a  dispropor- 
tionate share  of  the  marriageable  women,  the  man 
without  influence  or  wealth  often  had  to  wait 
until  an  older  man  died  and  he  could  inherit  the 
decedent's  wives.13 

The  institutionalized  pattern  for  remarriage  of 
widowed  men  differs  in  many  cultures  from  that 
governing  the  remarriage  of  widowed  women.  Al- 
most universally,  there  is  greater  permissiveness 
toward  remarriage  of  the  man.  He  is  rarely  re- 
quired to  destroy  himself  at  his  wife's  death,  like 
the  widowed  woman  in  suttee.14  Even  in  societies 
in  which  the  levirate  prevailed,  it  was  more  likely 
to  be  optional  for  the  man  than  for  the  woman. 

The  contrast  between  the  institutionalization  of 
remarriage  for  widowed  men  and  for  widowed 
women  is  exemplified  by  the  pattern  of  a  typical 
pre-Communist  Chinese  village.  The  remarriage 
of  a  widowed  woman  incurred  great  disapproval, 
even  ostracism,  but  a  man  whose  first  wife  had 
died  was  allowed  not  only  to  marry  again  but  to 
choose  a  virgin  as  his  second  wife.  The  remar- 
riage of  a  man  was  celebrated  with  the  same  cere- 
monies, festivities,  and  expressions  of  joy  as 
those  characteristic  of  a  first  marriage.  Unless  the 
deceased  wife  had  left  children,  she  was  com- 
pletely forgotten.  A  woman  of  status  would  not 
remarry,  especially  if  she  had  a  son.  If  a  woman 
of  poor  family  defied  custom  and  remarried,  she 
was  not  carried  in  a  bridal  chair  or  accompanied 
by  her  male  relatives,  as  in  a  first  marriage,  and 
there  were  no  festivities;  in  fact,  there  was  no 
ceremony.  Her  new  husband  simply  took  her  to 
his  home,  usually  at  a  time  when  no  one  was 
likely  to  observe  them.  She  was  treated  as  a 
servant  rather  than  as  a  wife;  the  women  in  the 
neighborhood  would  not  speak  to  her  or  visit  her. 
The  second  husband  was  likely  to  be  a  poor  man 
or  one  whose  family  would  not  accept  a  formal 

aa  Luzbetak,  op.  cit.,  p.  74. 
18  Lowie,  Joe.  cit.,  p.  149. 

14  A  Natchez  man  who  had  married  a  woman  of  noble  blood  was 
put  to  death  when  she  died.  See  H.  C.  Yarrow,  "Mortuary  Cus- 
toms of  the  North  American  Indians,"  Amer.  Bur.  of  Ethnology 
Report  I  (1879-1880):  187. 
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remarriage.  The  sororate  was  acceptable;  the 
levirate  was  not.15 

In  some  cultures  the  institutional  rules  govern- 
ing remarriage  are  obviously  based  on  supersti- 
tion. Thus,  in  pre-modern  India,  third  marriages 
were  considered  unlucky,  so  that  a  man  who 
wished  to  take  a  third  wife  would  first  "marry" 
a  tree,  this  ceremony  constituting  his  unlucky 
third  marriage  and  technically  numbering  his 
third  wife  as  his  fourth. 

A  third  marriage  is  unlucky.  Should  a  man 
marry  a  third  wife  .  .  .  evil  will  befall  either  him 
or  that  wife.  No  father  would  give  his  girl  to  a 
man  whose  third  wife  she  would  be.  A  man, 
therefore,  who  has  twice  entered  the  married  state 
and  wishes  to  mate  yet  once  again  cannot  obtain 
as  a  third  wife  anyone  who  has  both  the  wit  and 
the  tongue  to  say  no;  a  tree  has  neither,  so  to  a 
tree  he  is  married.  .  .  . 

The  ceremony  consists  in  the  binding  of  a 
mangal  sutra  round  the  selected  shrub,  by  which 
the  bridegroom  sits,  while  turmeric-dyed  rice  .  .  . 
is  thrown  over  both  him  and  the  shrub.  This  is 
the  whole  of  the  simple  ceremony.  He  has  gone 
through  his  unlucky  third  marriage,  and  any  lady 
whom  he  may  favor  after  this  will  be  his  fourth.16 

In  southern  India  it  was  the  second  and  fourth 
wives  who  were  unlucky,  and  against  whose  fate 
precautions  had  to  be  taken  by  tree-marriage. 

The  Divorced 

The  barriers  against  and  regulations  concerning 
remarriage  of  the  divorced  among  some  peoples 
are  less  severe  than  those  restricting  remarriage 
of  the  widowed. 

The  incapacity  of  a  divorcee  to  contract  a  sec- 
ond marriage  is  indeed  a  very  rare  impediment 

15  Martin  C.  Yang,  A  Chinese  Village  (Columbia,  1945),  pp.  117- 
118.  Yang  reports  that  there  were  only  two  cases  of  remarriage 
of  widows  in  the  village  that  he  studied.  In  one  case,  a  woman 
married  an  elder  brother  of  her  deceased  husband.  No  one  spoke 
to  the  couple  after  the  marriage,  and  all  social  relations  with 
villagers  and  kinsmen  were  broken.  This  is  an  illustration  of 
extreme  disapproval  of  a  custom  (the  levirate)  which  in  other 
societies  is  not  only  not  disapproved  but  actually  enforced. 
Interestingly  enough,  after  a  few  years  this  woman  and  her  sec- 
ond husband  separated,  and  she  went  to  live  with  a  third  man, 
of  status  in  the  village.  This  marriage  was  less  severely  criti- 
cized than  her  second  one  because  the  man  had  not  previously 
been  married  and  was  not  related  to  the  woman  or  her  first  hus- 
band. When  the  man  rose  to  office  in  the  village,  the  villagers 
ceased  to  gossip  about  his  wife  and  finally  resumed  friendly  re- 
lations with  the  couple,  even  receiving  them  in  their  homes. 
In  the  second  case,  a  woman  who  had  married  in  a  distant  vil- 
lage remarried  after  her  husband's  death.  She  was  given  such 
a  cold  reception  when  she  visited  her  own  village  that  she  never 
returned  again. 

**  Captain  Wolseley  Hait,  "Notes  on  the  Velama  Caste  in  Borar," 
J.  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  70  (1901),  p.  28.  Quoted  in 
James  G.  Frazer,  The  Golden  Bough  (Macmillan,  1935),  II,  p.  57, 
note  4. 


and  is  usually  only  temporary.  We  find  such  an 
impediment  in  Armenia  and  in  Khevsuria.  .  .  . 
A  refusal  to  enter  upon  .a  levirate  marriage  may 
entail  such  an  impediment.  In  parts  of  Caucasus 
where  Islamic  law  prevails,  there  is  of  course  the 
temporary  prohibition  for  widows  and  divorcees 
to  marry  before  their  "waiting  period"  is  over. 
When  a  husband  dies,  the  widow  is  obliged  to 
wait  at  least  four  months  and  ten  days  before  she 
may  remarry.  A  divorcee  may  not  remarry  before 
she  has  had  three  menstruations;  in  the  case  of 
older  women,  the  'iddah  [waiting  period]  is  set  at 
three  months.17 

The  relative  mildness  of  the  restrictions  against 
the  remarriage  of  the  divorced  among  preliterate 
and  semiliterate  peoples,  who  view  children  as 
economic  assets,  probably  derives  from  their  feel- 
ing that  women  are  too  valuable  as  potential 
breeders  to  be  forced  to  remain  unexposed  to  con- 
ception during  their  fertile  years.  Remarriage  may 
therefore  be  looked  upon  as  desirable  and  to  be 
encouraged,  especially  when  no  mystery  such  as 
death  is  involved.  One  American  student  of  the 
subject  has  suggested  that  this  pattern  of  encour- 
aging the  remarriage  of  divorced  persons  in  pre- 
literate societies  prevents  divorce  from  becoming 
a  serious  "problem."18 

In  regard  to  the  reuniting  of  divorced  partners, 
there  prevails  in  Caucasia  an  attitude,  allegedly 
of  Islamic  origin,  that  appears  to  an  outsider  to  be 
almost  frivolous. 

If  the  partners  wish  to  reunite  after  a  divorce, 
they  can  do  so  only  if  marriage  with  another  per- 
son and  a  subsequent  divorce  have  intervened. 
The  intermediate  marriage  and  divorce  may  have 
taken  place  only  an  hour  before  the  re-union,  it 
matters  little.  They  are  nevertheless  indispensa- 
ble. Of  course,  the  "re-union"  is  more  than  a  re- 
union; it  is  actually  a  second  marriage  between 
the  same  partners.19 

Whether  they  are  encouraged  or  discouraged, 
remarriages  are  usually  considered  inferior  to  first 
marriages.  In  the  Caucasus,  for  example,  the 
bride  price  in  second  marriages  is  smaller  —  per- 
haps because  she  may  be  older  —  and  the  mar- 
riage ceremonies  are  much  simplified  as  compared 
with  first  marriages.20 

There  is  so  great  a  difference  in  the  provisions 
for  remarriage  and  for  the  protection  of  a  widow 

17  Luzbetak,  op.  cit.,  pp.  69,  131. 

13  Meyer  Nimkoff,  in  a  paper  delivered  at  the  Groves  Family 
Conference,  Durham,  N.C.,  April  1952. 

19  Luzbetak,  op.  cit.,  p.  133. 

20  Ibid.,  p.  131.    The  simplification  of  the  ceremonies  may  re- 
flect the  fact  that  there  is  less  necessity  to  impress  upon  the 
marrying  couple  the  seriousness  of  their  venture. 
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and  her  children  made  by  societies  in  which  a 
large  family,  tribal,  or  clan  organization  prevails 
and  those  made  by  an  industrialized,  small  family 
society  that  we  can  probably  learn  little  from  the 
former  that  is  useful  for  our  culture.  What  we  can 
learn,  however,  is  that  regardless  of  what  the 
provisions  with  respect  to  remarriage  are,  if  they 
are  firmly  institutionalized  —  that  is,  widely  sanc- 
tioned and  deeply  imbedded  in  the  life  of  the 
community  —  even  when  they  demand  suicide,  as 
in  suttee,  they  are  likely  to  be  accepted  with  a 
minimum  of  protest  or  even  suffering. 

The  situations  most  difficult  to  face  in  any  cul- 
ture are  those  which,  because  of  rapid  change, 
have  not  yet  become  institutionalized.  It  is  a  tru- 
ism that  all  ages  are  periods  of  transition;  no  soci- 
ety, therefore,  can  have  institutionalized  ways  of 
meeting  all  the  contingencies  of  human  existence. 
But  it  is  also  true  that  there  is  more  dislocation  in 
some  periods  than  in  others.  Anomalies  in  remar- 
riage practices  in  transitional  pre-Communist  China 
highlight  the  difficulties  inherent  in  a  changing 
culture.  Young  men  from  rural  communities  who 
went  to  the  large  cities  for  higher  education  or  an 
urban  career  entered  into  a  totally  new  way  of 
life.  Many  of  them  found  jobs  in  the  city  and  pre- 
ferred not  to  return  to  their  villages.  They  met 
modern  young  women  whom  they  wished  to 
marry,  even  though  they  might  already  have  had 
wives  at  home.  In  many  such  cases,  divorce  was 
resorted  to  as  the  only  solution.  The  old  village 
sanctions  could  not  control  these  emancipated 
young  people;  divorce  was  legal,  and  mere  village 
disapproval  was  not  enough  to  deter  them.  Some 
of  these  young  men  simply  dictated  a  divorce  to 
their  old-fashioned  and  ignorant  wives  relinquish- 
ing all  claim  to  family  land.  The  first  wife  might 
have  been  heartbroken,  but  she  was  forced  to 
recognize  that  she  had  lost  her  husband  and  that 
she  had  no  recourse.  The  husband's  family  typi- 
cally continued  to  support  his  first  wife.  Although 
divorce  continued  to  be  criticized  —  especially 
because  it  was  so  unfair  to  wives,  since  they  were 
usually  unable  to  remarry  —  it  gradually  became 
accepted  with  the  growing  recognition  that  men 
who  have  entered  urban  careers  need  wives  who 
can  share  their  style  of  living,  offer  them  compan- 
ionship, and  participate  in  their  social  life.  The 
rural  wife,  whose  standards  and  ways  of  living 
are  wholly  different,  would  be  unable  to  cope  with 
city  life.21  A  "geological  fault11  in  Chinese  culture 
created  an  unbridgeable  chasm  between  her  and 
the  man  she  married. 

51  Martin  C.  Yang,  op.  cif.,  pp.  116-117. 


The  cultural  distance  from  which  an  outsider 
views  a  preliterate  or  foreign  society  obscures  the 
heartache  and  suffering  that  accompany  family 
disorganization  anywhere.  It  is  possible  to  study 
distant  cultures  with  detachment;  the  individual 
is  lost  to  sight  as  we  watch  glacier-slow  social 
movements  sever  old  relationships.  In  our  own 
culture,  however,  the  individual  and  his  problems 
are  seen  in  more  vivid  relief.  We  spoke,  in  Chap- 
ter lf  of  the  difficulties  that  remarried  persons 
face  in  establishing  their  status  in  the  community. 
For  the  transitional  nature  of  our  own  contempo- 
rary institutional  patterns  with  respect  to  remar- 
riage, although  not  so  dramatic  as  those  of  transi- 
titional  China,  places  a  great  strain  upon  the  re- 
married —  especially  upon  the  remarried  divorced. 
We  now  briefly  consider,  therefore,  the  changing 
institutional  patterns  with  respect  to  remarriage 
in  our  own  culture. 

SOME  INSTITUTIONAL  PATTERNS  OF 
REMARRIAGE  IN  OUR  CULTURE 

With  respect  to  the  remarriage  of  widowed  per- 
sons, the  institutional  pattern  in  our  culture  lies 
between  the  two  extremes  of  prohibition  and 
prescription  described  above.  We  no  longer  up- 
hold the  romantic,  one-love  ideology.  (Indeed, 
some  people  even  argue  that  remarriage  is  the 
greatest  possible  compliment  one  can  pay  to  the 
deceased  spouse.)  Nor  are  there  any  legal  or 
religious  obstacles  to  the  remarriage  of  the  wid- 
owed. But  our  social  conventions  require  that  a 
"decent"  interval  —  usually  a  year  —  intervene 
between  bereavement  and  remarriage22  and  that 
"due  respect"  should  be  paid  the  deceased.  Emily 
Post  once  formulated  the  conventional  pattern  for 
a  widow  as  follows:  she  should  never  remain  in 
mourning  after  she  has  decided  to  remarry;  it  is 
quite  acceptable  for  a  widow  to  remarry,  but  she 
should  not  accept  attentions  from  a  suitor  before 
the  "year  of  respect11  has  passed,  especially  if  her 
first  marriage  had  been  a  happy  one.23 

The  regulations  with  respect  to  divorced  per- 
sons are  more  restrictive.  Indeed,  they  are  often 
of  a  punitive  or  repressive  nature,  their  fundamen- 
tal objective  being  to  discourage  divorce  by  mak- 
ing it  difficult  for  the  divorced  to  remarry.  Many 
religious  groups  do  not  permit  their  ministers  to 
perform  the  marriage  ceremony  for  divorced  per- 
sons, especially  for  the  "guilty"  parties.  Thus,  the 
minister  who  officiated  at  the  remarriage  of  a  Hol- 

t  Chapter  reference  is  to  the  original  text. 

23  Emily  Post,  Etiquette  (Funk  &  Wagnalls,  1945),  p.  282. 

*  Ibid. 
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lywood  star  who  had  been  twice  divorced  was 
disciplined;  so,  also,  was  the  minister  who  offici- 
ated at  the  marriage  of  the  Duke  of  Windsor  and 
Mrs.  Wallis  Simpson.  Divorce  for  members  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  is  so  rarely  permitted 
that  remarriage  is  doctrinally  impossible  unless 
the  previously  married  partner  has  been  widowed 
or  the  prior  marriage  has  been  annulled  in  accord- 
ance with  Church  law. 

The  legal  restrictions  against  remarriage  after 
divorce  in  our  culture  are  perhaps  less  drastic 
than  these  religious  ones,  but  they  have  essential- 
ly the  same  purpose:  to  discourage  divorce.  Some 
states  require  that  an  interval  of  time  elapse  be- 
tween the  final  divorce  decree  and  remarriage. 
Laws  in  several  states  require  the  "guilty"  party 
in  a  divorce  granted  on  grounds  of  adultery  to 
wait  longer  than  the  plaintiff  before  remarrying. 
In  New  York,  for  example,  the  "guilty"  party  may 
not  remarry  for  three  years,  and  then  only  if  he 
can  prove  good  behavior.  Writes  one  student: 

These  laws  reflect  the  traditional  cultural  atti- 
tude toward  extra-marital  love,  singling  it  out  for 
special  punishment  over  all  the  other  behavior 
which  may  have  led  to  a  broken  marriage.  Such 
an  attitude  is,  of  course,  a  natural  corollary  of  the 
attitude  which  produces  a  law  singling  out  adul- 
tery as  the  only  valid  cause  for  divorce.  On  the 
other  hand  is  the  conservative  but  more  realistic 
attitude  that  obstacles  to  desired  remarriage  sim- 
ply encourage  illicit  sex  relations.  There  is  also 
a  more  liberal  attitude  that,  if  it  is  justifiable  to 
break  a  marriage  at  all,  it  is  humane  and  emotion- 
ally healthful  to  facilitate  the  earliest  possible 
remarriage  of  both  parties.  If  they  are  unfit  for 
remarriage,  that  will  have  to  be  learned  through 
evidence  other  than  that  submitted  in  divorce 
procedure.24 

Among  the  impediments  to  the  remarriage  of 
divorced  persons  are  social  conventions  —  per- 
haps less  binding  now  than  formerly  —  whose  ef- 
fect is  similar  to  that  of  religious  and  legal  restric- 
tions. Thus,  according  to  Emily  Post,  a  divorcee 
may  send  out  invitations  to  or  announcements  of 
her  remarriage  only  when  she  is  so  clearly  "in- 
nocent" that  public  opinion  will  sanction  her 
right  to  remarry.25  Interestingly  enough,  however, 
the  bride  of  a  divorced  man  may  send  out  an- 
nouncements of  the  marriage  regardless  of  the 
groom's  "guilt"  or  "innocence."26  It  would  appear, 

24  Joseph,  K.  Folsom,  The  Family  and  Democratic  Society  (Wiley, 
1943),  pp.  518-519.   Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  publisher. 
35  Post,  op.  cit.,  p.  105.   Announcement  of  a  second  or  third  mar- 
riage too  soon  after  a  divorce  is,  however,  in  the  worst  possible 
taste. 
28  Ibid. 


then,  that  the  divorced  woman  is  required  to  dem- 
onstrate her  probity  and  consequent  right  to  hap- 
piness before  she  can  obtain  community  sanc- 
tion for  her  remarriage,  but  the  divorced  man 
is  not.27 

In  general,  however,  although  legal  and  reli- 
gious restrictions  concerning  remarriage  of  the 
divorced  are  more  stringent  than  those  governing 
remarriage  of  the  widowed,  there  appear  to  be 
fewer  conventional  rules  bearing  on  remarriage  of 
the  divorced.  What  conventions  there  are  tend  to 
be  up  to  date,  simple,  and  much  less  standardized 
than  those  that  apply  to  remarriage  of  the  wid- 
owed, varying  widely  from  one  community  to 
another  according  to  the  prevailing  attitude 
toward  divorce.28 

CHANGING  COMMUNITY  ATTITUDES 
TOWARD  REMARRIAGE  IN  OUR  CULTURE 

The  controls  —  religious,  legal,  and  conven- 
tional —  discussed  above  are  by  no  means  fixed 
and  unchanging,  as  we  have  pointed  out.  In  Chap- 
ter 1  we  referred  briefly  to  the  change  in  attitude 
toward  divorce  which  is  now  in  process.  Accom- 
panying this  change  is  a  change  in  attitude  toward 
the  remarriage  of  divorced  persons. 

Until  recently,  most  laymen  and  even  most  stu- 
dents of  the  family  tended  to  consider  all  remar- 
riage as  a  "problem."  They  took  an  especially 
disapproving  view  of  remarriage  after  divorce, 
which  they  pictured  in  terms  of  quarrels  and  frus- 
trations, suffering  children,  and  ruthless  spouses 
fleeing  from  their  legitimate  responsibilities.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  some  of  the  disapproval 
may  have  stemmed  from  repressed  envy  masked 
as  moral  reprobation.  Even  remarriage  after  wid- 
owhood suggested  to  these  critics  the  inevitability 
of  such  problems  as  "stepchild-stepparent"  hostil- 
ities resulting  from  opposition  of  the  children  to 
the  remarriage  of  the  surviving  parent  and  their 
resentment  that  the  bereaved  could  be  so  quickly 
consoled.  This  attitude  also  perhaps  stems  from 
envy  on  the  part  of  some  that  bereavement  had 
honorably  released  another  for  a  venture  that,  for 

27  One  reader  of  the  present  manuscript  has  suggested  that  "per- 
haps the  announcement  of  the  impending  wedding  is  the  bride's 
announcement  and  not  their  • — the  bride's  and  the  bridegroom's 
—  announcement.  If  this  is  the  case,  obviously  only  her  qualifi- 
cations are  pertinent.  To  suggest  that  'their  qualifications1  be 
considered  is  to  take  the  privilege  away  from  the  bride's  fam- 
ily and  give  it  to  the  new  family,  which  does  not  yet  exist,  or  to 
the  couple  to  be  married,  and  leave  her  family  largely  out  — 
which  is  actually  the  direction  in  which  a  large  segment  of  our 
society  is  going/' 

^Marjorie  Hollis  Roulston,  You  Can  Start  All  Over  (Harper, 
1951),  p.  98. 
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them,  could  be  made  possible  only  by  divorce, 
with  its  attendant  scandal.  But  the  conditions  of 
remarriage  are  now  in  process  of  redefinition  in 
our  culture;  community  attitudes  seem  to  be  in- 
corporating the  most  recent  "facts  of  life15  and  to 
be  stamping  remarriage  with  acceptance  if  not 
with  positive  approval. 

As  early  as  1916,  the  novelist  Edith  Wharton 
vividly  described  some  effects  of  the  gradual 
changes  in  the  roles  of  remarried  divorced  persons 
on  individuals  in  upper-class  New  York  society. 
In  a  story  published  in  that  year,  she  contrasted 
the  social  ostracism  of  a  mother  who  had  divorced 
her  first  husband  and  remarried  with  society's  ac- 
ceptance of  her  own  daughter,  who  had  also 
divorced  her  first  husband  and  remarried. 

Her  [the  mother's]  jirst  distinct  feeling  was  one 
of  irrational  resentment.  If  such  a  change  was  to 
come,  why  had  it  not  come  sooner?  Here  was  she, 
a  woman  not  yet  old,  who  had  paid  with  the  best 
years  of  her  life  for  the  theft  of  the  happiness 
that  her  daughter's  contemporaries  were  taking  as 
their  due.  There  was  no  sense,  no  sequence,  in  it. 
She  had  had  what  she  wanted,  but  she  had  had  to 
pay  too  much  for  it.  She  had  had  to  pay  the  last 
bitterest  price  of  learning  that  love  has  a  price: 
that  it  is  worth  so  much  and  no  more.  She  had 
known  the  anguish  of  watching  the  man  she  loved 
discover  this  first  and  of  reading  the  discovery  in 
his  eyes.  It  was  a  part  of  her  history  that  she  had 
not  trusted  herself  to  think  of  for  a  long  time  past; 
she  always  took  a  big  turn  about  that  haunted 
corner.  But  now,  at  the  sight  of  the  young  man 
downstairs,  so  openly  and  jovially  Leila's,  she 
was  overwhelmed  at  the  senseless  waste  of  her 
own  adventure,  and  wrung  with  the  irony  of  per- 
ceiving that  the  success  or  failure  of  the  deepest 
human  experiences  may  hang  on  a  matter  of  chro- 
nology.29 

The  change  here  recorded  for  the  upper  socio- 
economic  classes  in  New  York  in  1916  came  con- 
siderably later  for  other  classes  and  other  com- 
munities; for  many,  indeed,  it  may  not  have 
come  yet. 

By  and  large,  however,  contemporary  commu- 
nity attitudes  appear  to  be  receptive  toward  re- 
marriage—  even  for  the  divorced  —  as  Table  1 
suggests.  There  is  typically  a  lag,  however,  be- 
tween changes  in  community  attitudes  and  the 
incorporation  of  such  changes  into  legal  and  reli- 
gious codes  of  behavior.30  But  even  during  the 

**  Edith  Wharton,  "Autre  Temps  ..-,*'  in  A.  H.  Quinn  fed,). 
An  Edith  Wharton  Treasury  (Appleton-Century-Crofts,  1950], 
p.  497. 

90  Part  of  this  lag  in  the  accommodation  of  legal  and  religious 
codes  to  socially  accepted  norms  may  inhere  in  the  fact  that 


period  of  this  lag,  there  has  been  a  gradual  in- 
crease in  the  amount  of  attention  paid  to  the  di- 
vorced and  the  remarried  in  etiquette  books  and 
popular  magazines,  as  well  as  in  professional 
journals.  Step  by  step,  we  are  reshaping  the  rules 
—  legal,  religious,  and  conventional  —  in  order  to 
institutionalize  not  only  the  dissolution  of  mar- 
riages but  also  the  creation  of  second  marriages. 
This  change  appears  to  be  a  response  to  the  con- 
ditions of  living  in  a  highly  mobile,  industrialized, 
urbanized  society,  which  facilitates  the  dissolution 
of  marriages  without  lessening  those  human  needs 
that  marriage  satisfies. 
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New  Directions  for 
Research  on  the 
American  Family* 

Leonard  S.  Cottrell,  Jr. 


Effective  additions  to  the  body  of  social  science 
theory  can  be  made  only  through  empirical  research. 
What  direction  should  research  on  the  American 
family  take?  Dr.  Cottrell  proposes  an  answer  to 
this  question. 

In  this  paper  he  presents  the  difficulties  of  spe- 
cifically determining  the  problems  of  proper  family 

there  is  actually  a  kind  of  overlap  between  generations,  so  that 
attitudes  are  inconsistent;  that  is,  certain  modes  of  behavior  are 
prescribed  for  one  generation  and  other  modes  for  the  next.  For 
example,  in  the  story  by  Edith  Wharton  referred  to  above,  the 
community  continued  to  ostracize  the  mother  even  after  it  had 
accepted  the  daughter.  As  the  mother  finally  analyzed  the  dif- 
ference for  herself: 

"Society  is  much  too  busy  to  revise  its  own  judgments.  Prob- 
ably no  one  .  .  .  stopped  to  consider  that  my  case  and  Leila's 
were  identical.  They  only  remembered  that  I'd  done  something 
which,  at  the  time  I  did  it,  was  condemned  by  society.  My  case 
has  been  passed  on  and  classified:  I'm  the  woman  who  has  been 
cut  for  nearly  twenty  years.  The  older  people  have  half  forgot- 
ten why  and  the  younger  ones  have  never  really  known;  it's 
simply  become  a  tradition  to  cut  me.  And  traditions  that  have 
lost  their  meaning  are  the  hardest  of  all  to  destroy."  (Ibid., 
p.  508.) 

It  may  be  that  changes  in  legal  and  religious  codes  must  await 
the  death  or  fading  into  oblivion  of  everyone  to  whom  the  old 
codes  had  been  applied.  The  church  and  state,  of  course,  can- 
not be  criticized  for  the  lag  between  changes  in  community  atti- 
tude and  institutional  change,  for  one  of  their  functions  is  to 
conserve. 

*  Reprinted,  with  the  permission  of  the  author  and  the  publisher, 
from  Social  Casework,  34  (1953),  pp.  54-60. 
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research  and  then  suggests  new  lines  of  investiga- 
tion. He  urges  that  research  orientations  be  shifted 
from  efforts  to  determine  "what  is"  to  attempts  to 
find  out  "what  should  be."  He  advocates  experi- 
mental research  for  the  purpose  of  producing  de- 
sired behavior  and,  in  the  case  of  the  family,  good 
family  behavior.  This  shift  from  what  Dr.  Cottrell 
calls  a  passive  orientation  also  requires  a  change 
in  present  methods.  He  proposes  to  explain  the 
real  purpose  of  the  intended  research  to  the  sub- 
jects who  are  participating,  and  to  obtain  their  ac- 
tive cooperation  in  the  project.  This  is  a  radical 
departure  from  conventional  practice;  respondents 
are  usually  not  told  of  the  real  purposes  of  the  re- 
search, in  order  to  minimize  the  development  of 
self-awareness  and  to  ensure  spontaneous  responses 
in  the  study  situation.  Dr.  Cottrell's  approach  ought 
to  be  tried,  to  ascertain  whether  it  yields  as  much 
usable  information  as  is  obtained  with  current  re- 
search methods. 

The  author  shuns  the  concept  of  adjustment,  view- 
ing it  as  a  static  one,  and  deplores  the  efforts  of 
social  scientists  to  determine  norms  of  adjustment. 
He  conceives  of  society  as  dynamic  and  continu- 
ously changing,  and  he  believes  that  our  research 
should  be  directed  toward  identifying  the  factors 
which  make  for  success  or  failure  in  adjusting  to 
changing  conditions. 

In  sum,  Dr.  Cottrell  is  questioning  the  traditional 
approaches  of  family  research  and  suggesting  that 
they  be  abandoned  or  at  least  modified.  Only  after 
this  is  done,  he  believes,  can  we  hope  for  com- 
plete and  accurate  predictions  of  family  behavior. 

Recently  I  have  had  occasion  to  attempt  an  ap- 
praisal of  the  direction  of  present-day  research 
on  the  American  family  and  to  make  some  sug- 
gestions to  social  scientists  as  to  what  should  be 
given  priority  in  selecting  research  problems.  It 
is  salutary  to  have  to  examine  what  one  recom- 
mends to  his  academic  and  scientific  colleagues 
in  the  light  of  what  appear  to  be  the  needs  for 
reliable  knowledge  in  the  World  of  practical  ac- 
tion. Professor  Nelson  Foote,  director  of  the  Fam- 
ily Study  Center  at  The  University  of  Chicago, 
and  I  have  discussed  this  same  problem  from  the 
viewpoint  of  professional  research  workers  in  a 
manuscript  prepared  for  the  Social  Science  Re- 
search Council.  I  should  like  now  to  view  the 
problem  in  the  context  of  the  practical  action 
interests  of  family  service  agencies. 

In  general,  we  can  say  that  in  any  given  period 
the  stimulation  and  orientation  of  research  on  the 
family  have  come  from  the  particular  complex  of 
problems  or  crises  on  which  people  have  focused 


/  their  attention.  Thus,  in  the  1920's  the  widespread 
V  manifesteiiefis^of  the  weakening  of  the  traditional 
^Goclegxff  sexual  morality  claimed  a  large  share  of 
concern  and  the  popular  discussion  in  those  years 
was  climaxed  by  tbjree  notable  monographs  in  the 
history  of  family  research:  Factors  in  the  Sex  Life 
of  Twenty-Two  Hundred  Women,1  by  Katharine 
B.  Davis;  Research  in  Marriage,2  by  G.  V.  Hamil- 
ton; and  A  Thousand  Marriages,3  by  Robert  L. 
Dickinson  and  Lura  Beam.  During  the  thirties,  the 
threat  to  the  economic  security  of  the  family  and 
the  problems  of  stable  adjustment  of  partners  in 
marriage  occupied  the  center  of  the  stage  in  public 
concern.  Research  trends  of  that  decade  are  best 
represented  by  two  monographs  that  focused  on 
the  problems  generated  by  the  economic  de- 
pression: The  Family  Encounters  the  Depression,4 
by  Robert  C.  Angell,  and  The  Family  and  the  De- 
pression,5 by  Ruth  Cavan  and  K.  H.  Ranck;  and 
two  other  works  that  were  addressed  to  the  prob- 
lem of  adjustment  in  marriage:  Psychological  Fac- 
tors in  Marital  Happiness,6  by  Lewis  M.  Terman, 
and  Predicting  Success  or  Failure  in  Marriage/ 
by  E.  W.  Burgess  and  L.  S.  Cottrell,  Jr.  World 
War  II  forced  attention  on  the  problems  caused 
by  the  separation  of  husband  and  wife  and  of 
parents  from  children.  A  work  by  Anna  Freud 
and  Dorothy  Burlingham,  War  and  Children,8 
though  written  in  England,  has  had  much  influ- 
ence in  arousing  American  interest  in  the  effects 
of  identification  and  separation  upon  child  devel- 
opment. Men  Under  Stress,9  by  Roy  R.  Grinker 
and  J.  P.  Spiegel,  traced  soldier  neuroses  to  family 
backgrounds.  The  monograph  by  Reuben  L.  Hill 
on  Families  Under  Stress10  is  indicative  of  the 
burdens  placed  on  marriage  ties  by  the  uncertain- 
ties of  soldier  return,  burdens  only  somewhat  less 
threatening  than  those  placed  on  marriages  con- 
tracted during  the  uneasy  postwar  years. 

The  situation  of  the  current  decade,  both  as  to 
identification  of  major  problems  requiring  atten- 
tion and  as  to  specification  of  the  kinds  of 
research  which  need  to  be  done,  is  the  subject 
of  this  discussion.  The  task  is  not  easy,  partly 
because  it  is  always  harder  to  get  perspective  on 

1  Harper  and  Bros.,  New  York,  1929. 

2  Boni  and  Liveright,  New  York,  1929. 

3  Williams  and  Wilkins  Co.,  Baltimore,  1931. 

4  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York,  1936. 

5  University  of  Chicago  Press,  Chicago,  1938. 
8  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  New  York,  1938. 

7  Prentice-Hall,  New  York,  1939. 

8  Medical  War  Books,  New  York,  1943. 

9  Blakiston  Co.,  Philadelphia,  1945. 

10  Harper  and  BrosM  New  York,  1950. 
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contemporary  situations  than  it  is  on  the  past; 
partly  because  the  problems  are  actually  more 
complex  today;  and  partly  because  we  are  con- 
fronted with  a  situation  that  requires  us  to  be 
clearer  now  than  ever  before,  both  about  the 
values  and  goals  to  which  we  are  committed  and 
about  the  means  by  which  we  seek  to  implement 
these  values  and  goals, 

Let  me  comment  briefly  on  these  three  sources 
of  our  difficulty  in  structuring  our  problem.  First, 
it  is  hard  to  maintain  proper  perspective  in  the 
midst  of  the  press  of  the  current  situation.  In 
this  the  present  decade  is  not  unique.  The  same 
was  true  in  the  twenties,  thirties,  and  forties, 
but  at  this  distance  we  see  only  what  finally 
emerged  as  the  dominant  centers  of  attention. 
Ten  or  twenty  years  hence  we  shall  make  the 
same  oversimplified  characterization  of  the  fifties. 
This  does  not  mean  that  we  should  refrain  either 
from  making  such  simple  characterizations  of  past 
periods  or  from  seeking  to  identify  major  features 
of  the  current  scene.  We  merely  take  note  here 
that  life  and  human  history  are  like  this.  Second, 
I  think  it  fair  to  say  that  our  present  problems 
are  actually  more  complex,  or  at  least  we  are 
more  keenly  aware  of  the  necessity  for  attending 
to  their  complex  ramifications  than  in  previous 
decades.  The  critical  dilemmas  of  morality  and 
sex  adjustment,  of  family  loyalty  and  personal 
success,  of  economic  security  and  family  stability, 
of  national  emergency,  and  needs  and  concerns  of 
the  family  have  not  by  any  means  been  resolved; 
they  have  overlapped  and  accumulated  and  re- 
mained with  us  as  we  add  new  crises  and  new 
problems,  with  the  deepening  of  what  some  have 
called  "the  permanent  emergency." 

This  sense  of  continuing  crisis  —  of  an  un- 
remitting state  of  impending  threat  and  tension 
—  has  become  so  much  a  part  of  our  present 
experience  and  of  our  anticipations  of  the  future 
of  our  generation  that  we  are  almost  ready  to  stop 
wishful  thinking  and  look  at  our  age  for  what  it 
is  —  a  chronic  headache,  a  time  of  mortal  peril 
to  everything  we  hold  dear,  and  a  magnificent 
opportunity  for  human  progress  beyond  imagina- 
tion. Every  great  period  of  crisis  presents  these 
discomforts,  threats,  and  opportunities,  but  if  we 
are  to  maximize  our  chances  of  capitalizing  on 
the  opportunities  at  hand  we  must  have  a  correct 
diagnosis  of  our  current  problems  and  crises,  a 
clear  conception  of  values  and  goals  that  are  to 
guide  our  action,  and  a  will  and  capacity  to 
implement  them  in  action.  And  let  me  point  out 
here  that  the  American  family  and  the  agencies 
concerned  with  its  welfare  have  a  profoundly 


critical  role  to  play  in  determining  how  the 
American  people  will  meet  this  challenge.  I  shall 
try  a  little  later  to  indicate  more  specifically  what 
I  think  this  role  should  be. 

Various  commentators  identify  different  aspects 
of  the  current  situation  as  the  source  of  threats  to 
our  welfare:  the  menace  of  communism,  the 
threat  of  war,  uncontrolled  inflation,  the  continued 
weakening  of  ties  of  the  individual  to  stable 
communities  and  groups,  an  increasing  prosperity 
coupled  with  a  loss  of  a  sense  of  any  but  the 
most  transient  and  immediate  meanings  in  life, 
and  so  forth.  I  shall  make  no  attempt  to  exhaust 
the  list  or  to  add  to  it.  However,  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  a  context  for  research  on  the  family 
and  criteria  for  action  programs  to  strengthen 
the  family,  I  wish  to  make  the  following  observa- 
tions: 

1.  Running  through  most  of  the  efforts  to  iden- 
tify the  basic  forces  that  threaten  our  society  and 
its  values  is  the  recognition,  explicit  or  implicit, 
that  the  increasing  size  and  complex  interde- 
pendence of  the  community  bring  with  it  cor- 
responding increase  in  the  need  for  coordination 
and    a    tendency   to    centralized    direction    and 
control.  This  is  true  both  of  government  and  of 
private  enterprises,  national  and  international. 

2.  This  trend  has  been  accompanied  by  the  de- 
velopment of  mass  organizations   that  seek  to 
influence  or  control  the  agencies  of  central  co- 
ordination and  direction. 

3.  Both  these  trends  have  produced  and  de- 
pended upon  the  development  of  the  technology 
of  mass  control  by  which  the  individual  becomes 
less  and  less  a  participant  and  more  and  more 
the  object  of  manipulation. 

4.  The  end  result  is  the  totalitarian  society  man- 
ifested in  the  modern  Communist  and  Fascist  dic- 
tatorships, with  their  rejection  of  the  values  of 
preserving   the    integrity    and    freedom    of    the 
individual. 

5.  The  values  to  which  we  are  committed  re- 
quire that  we  maintain  an  effectively  integrated 
complex  social  system  not  only  along  with,  but 
in  the  interest  of  maximizing,  the  worth   and 
integrity  of  the  individual. 

There  are  some  people  in  this  country  who 
have  given  up  the  search  for  an  answer  to  this 
riddle.  Most  of  us  are,  as  most  Americans 
always  have  been,  unwilling  to  admit  the  existence 
of  any  problem  that  we  cannot  solve  if  we  but  try. 
To  some  this  may  appear  idle  boast  and  bluster. 
I  believe  that  in  this  instance,  however,  there  is 
substance  to  such  a  claim,  There  are  certain 
powerful  assets  deeply  imbedded  in  our  beliefs 
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and  practices:  the  idea  that,  by  and  large,  if 
people  are  given  the  necessary  information  on  a 
problem  they  will  come  to  a  reasonable  and 
workable  solution;  the  idea  that  the  individual  has 
a  responsibility  to  participate  intelligently  in  the 
achievement  of  common  goals;  and,  moreover, 
we  have  a  strong  tradition  of  pragmatic  experi- 
mentalism  in  our  approach  to  social  problems. 
To  be  sure,  these  values  frequently  get  overlaid 
and  lost  sight  of,  but  they  exist  and  they  are 
remarkably  vigorous. 

Now  let  me  state  the  proposition  that  a  society 
Composed  of  individuals  possessing  the  motives, 
qualities,  capacities,  and  skills  that  are  needed 
for  competent  participation  in  the  processes  of 
defining  goals  and  development  of  means  for  their 
implementation  will  develop  maximum  capacity 
to  solve  its  problems  and  realize  its  goals  with- 
out resort  to  the  totalitarian  forms  of  social  or- 
--  ganization.  With  this  proposition,  we  can  return 
to  the  subject  of  our  discussion  and  consider 
some  new  lines  of  research  on  the  family  and  on 
agencies  concerned  with  the  family. 

NEW  LINES  OF  RESEARCH 

First,  let  me  point  out  that  the  proposition  con- 
fronts us  with  the  necessity  for  specifying  the 
kinds  of  personal  qualities,  capacities,  and  skills 
required  for  competent  participation  in  a  demo- 
cratic social  system.  It  is  both  surprising  and 
extremely  embarrassing  that  social  psychologists 
have  never  given  systematic  attention  to  the 
problem  of  specifying  those  characteristics  that 
make  for  competent  functioning  of  the  indi- 
vidual in  a  democratic  context. 

My  first  recommendation  for  new  lines  of  re- 
search, then,  would  be  a  thorough  and  systematic 
attempt  to  identify  what  we  may  call  the  com- 
ponents of  personal  competence  for  functioning 
in  a  democratic  social  system.  This  is  no  easy 
task,  as  anyone  finds  who  tries  it  himself.  Pro- 
fessor Foote  and  I  made  some  efforts  along  this 
line,  which  he  has  continued  with  his  associates 
in  the  Family  Study  Center  at  Chicago.  Results 
thus  far,  while  none  too  satisfactory,  have  pointed 
to  some  clusters  of  personal  qualities,  capacities, 
and  skills  that  seem  likely  to  prove  highly  im- 
portant for  personal  competence  and  about  the 
development  of  which  little  is  known.  Here  only 
a  brief  mention  will  be  made  of  this  tentative  list 
of  five  components  of  competence. 

1.  Empathic  Capacity.  This  is  sometimes  re- 
ferred to  as  social  perceptiveness  or  social  sensi- 


tivity. People  appear  to  differ  rather  widely  in 
their  ability  to  interpret  correctly  the  attitudes 
and  intentions  of  others;  in  the  accuracy  with 
which  they  can  perceive  situations  from  the 
perspectives  of  others  in  the  situation;  in  their 
ability  to  anticipate  and  predict  the  behavior  of 
others  with  whom  they  interact.  This  type  of 
social  sensitivity  and  related  ability  rests  on  what 
we  call  the  empathic  responses.  Empathic  re- 
sponses are  basic  to  the  ability  to  "take  the 
role  of  the  other"  and  hence  are  basic  to  social 
interaction  and  the  communicative  processes 
upon  which  rests  social  integration.  They  are 
central  in  the  development  of  the  social  self  and 
the  capacity  for  self-conscious  behavior.  No 
human  society  is  possible  without  the  processes 
indicated  by  this  term,  and  least  of  all  demo- 
cratic society.  For  this  reason  we  must  include 
empathic  capacity  as  one  of  the  essential  com- 
ponents of  personal  competence. 

2.  Social  Inventiveness.    This  cluster  is  some- 
times referred  to  as  creativity.    What  we  have 
in  mind  here  are  those  skills  and  qualities  that 
pertain  to  the  capacity  of  the  individual  to  invent 
and  try  new  ways  of  dealing  with  others  when 
previous  patterns  of  relationships  appear  to  defeat 
the  values  of  the  situation.    This  component  is 
perhaps  the  least  amenable  to  precise  definition 
and  measurement.    It  is  interesting  that  the  so- 
called  tough-minded  scientists  and  hard-headed 
people  are  inclined  to  look  askance  at  this  cate- 
gory as  a  proper  object  of  scientific  study,  and  yet 
all  these  practical  people  demand  appraisals  of 
this  quality  in  anyone  they  may  be  considering 
for  positions  entailing  heavy  responsibilities  and 
calling  for  leadership  and  imagination.   The  idea 
of  creativity  is  commonly  associated  with  artistic 
and  intellectual  activities.    We   conceive   of  it 
broadly  as  any  demonstrated  capacity  for  innova- 
tions in  behavior  or  real  reconstruction  of  any 
aspect  of  the  material  for  social  environment.   It 
involves  the  ability  to  develop  fresh  perspectives 
on  all  traditional  and  established  routines  and  to 
make  novel  combinations  of  ideas  and  objects  in 
defining  new  goals,  endowing  old  ones  with  fresh 
meaning,  and  inventing  instrumentalities  for  their 
realization.    Important  factors  entering  behavior 
that  we  regard  as  creative  are  probably  curiosity, 
self-confidence,  something  of  the  venturesomeness 
and  risk-taking   tendencies   of  the    explorer,    a 
flexible   mind   with   the   kind    of    psychological 
freedom  that  permits  the  psychological  orientation 
of  spontaneous  play.  We  realize  this  is  none  too 
satisfactory  as  a  delineation  of  creativity,  but 
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let  us  begin  here  and  invite  participation  in  the 
search  for  a  more  adequate  conception. 

3.  Self-Other  Balance.  By  this  somewhat  awk- 
ward term  we  mean  those  attitudes  and  qualities 
that  enable  the  person  to  be  self-respecting,  self- 
directing,  self-reliant,  self-confident,  and  to  main- 
tain his  own  integrity  while  at  the  same  time  he 
can  balance  these  self -regarding  attitudes  with  at- 
titudes of  respect,  confidence,  and  trust  in  others, 
all  of  which  lead  him  to  act  as  a  responsible  and 
cooperative  member  of  society.  In  our  judgment 
it  would  be  hard  indeed  to  imagine  competent 
functioning  in  a  democratic   society  without  a 
high  degree  of  self-respect,  self-reliance,  and  a 
capacity  for  self-direction,  properly  balanced  by 
the  appropriate  other-regarding  tendencies  of  re- 
spect, confidence,  and  trust. 

4.  Intelligence.   Since  this  component  has  been 
studied  widely  for  about  two  generations,  there 
Is  no  necessity  for  us  to  elaborate  upon  it  here. 
The  kinds   of  capacity  we  have  in  mind  are: 
scope    of    perception    of    relationships    among 
events;  the  capacity  to  abstract  and  symbolize 
experience  and  to  manipulate  the  symbols  into 
meaningful  generalizations;   the   capacity  to   be 
articulate  in  communication;  skill  in  mobilizing 
the  resources  of  the  environment;  and  experience 
in  the  service  of  a  variety  of  goals.    There  is 
probably  little  cause  for  debate  about  including 
this  as  an  essential  component  of  competence. 
There  are,  however,  new  directions  that  research 
could  take  in  this  respect,  the  most  important  of 
which  would  be  experimentation  with  conditions 
in   the   family   and   other   relevant   institutions 
which  could  maximize  the  development  of  latent 
intellectual  capacities  and  of  skill  in  their  utiliza- 
tion. 

5.  Health.  Here  again  we  have  a  component  of 
competence    about   which   there   will    be   little 
debate.  We  include  it,  not  only  because  it  is  an 
obvious  essential  to  competent  functioning  but  to 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  as  a  component  of 
competence,  it  signifies  much  more  than  mere 
absence  of  disease.  Rather  it  must  represent  the 
progressive  maximization  of  the  ability  of  the 
organism  to  exercise  all  its  physiological  func- 
tions, and  to  achieve  its  maximum  of  sensory 
acuity,  strength,  energy,  coordination,  dexterity, 
endurance,  and  immunity.  While  the  relation  of 
the  family  to  the  problem  of  cure  and  prevention 
of  disease  must  always  be  an  object  of  research 
attention,  we  must  without  delay  increase  our 


knowledge  of  the  actual  and  potential  contribu- 
tions of  family  living  to  this  positive  maximization 
of  the  biological  potentialities  of  its  members. 

There  is  no  inclination  on  my  part  to  defend 
this  as  the  final  or  best  formulation  of  the  essen- 
tial components  of  personal  competence  for  func- 
tioning in  democratic  society,  but  I  am  prepared 
to  contend  that  it  represents  worthy  effort  and 
that  it  points  to  new  problems  of  great  importance 
both  to  theoretical  social  science  and  to  the 
present  problem  of  democracy's  answer  to  the 
challenge  of  those  who  would  abandon  or  destroy 
it. 

"All  well  and  good,"  one  may  say,  "but  what 
about  fortifying  families  in  troubled  times?  And 
what  about  new  research  on  the  family?"  The 
latter  question  I  answer  with  a  second  recom- 
mendation for  new  directions  of  research  on  the 
family  —  that  a  major  part  of  family  research 
for  the  next  decade  be  devoted  to  the  experi- 
mental testing  of  hypotheses  on  the  conditions  of 
family  life  which  enhance  or  inhibit  the  develop- 
ment of  the  essential  components  of  competence. 
Whether  our  list  is  correct  or  not,  it  is  fairly 
certain  that,  whatever  the  basic  components  may 
be,  the  family  will  be  found  to  have  a  critical 
role  in  their  development.  Thus,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  components  of  competence  in  the 
human  personality  presents  problems  that  provide 
a  major  program  of  research  on  the  family.  I 
include  in  this  recommendation  research  designed 
to  test  the  impact  of  conditions  outside  the 
family  which  may  influence  its  effectiveness  in 
developing  in  parents,  marriage  partners,  and 
children  those  qualities  and  capacities  we  have 
been  considering.  A  special  field  of  research  in 
this  connection  should  be  on  the  direct  and 
indirect  impact  of  family  service  agencies  in 
influencing  the  degree  of  effectiveness  families 
will  possess  for  the  performance  of  this  function. 

My  answer  to  the  question  concerning  what  this 
has  to  do  with  fortifying  families  in  troubled 
times  can  be  stated  as  follows:  Institutions  are 
strong  when  they  have  vital  functions  to  perform 
and  when  their  participants  are  aware  of  these 
functions  and  are  convinced  that  they  are  im- 
portant. Our  task  at  this  time  in  our  history  is 
not  to  go  back  to  some  pattern  of  the  past  or  to 
shore  up  particular  ideologies,  beliefs,  and  institu- 
tional forms.  Rather  it  is  to  clarify  for  ourselves 
and  for  all  Americans  the  real  values  that  the 
family  serves:  old  enduring  values,  old  values 
redefined  in  terms  more  appropriate  to  our  age, 
and  new  values  and  goals  that  are  emerging;  and 
to  contribute  all  our  knowledge,  wisdom,  and  skill 
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to  the  development  of  those  capacities  and 
instrumentalities  necessary  for  the  implementation 
of  these  values.  In  so  doing  we  shall  be  fortifying 
the  family  in  a  truly  fundamental  way.  It  is 
just  this  kind  of  strengthening  I  had  in  mind 
when  pointing  to  some  of  our  basic  American 
values,  the  kinds  of  personal  qualities  needed  for 
implementing  those  values,  and  the  basic  role  of 
the  family  in  the  production  of  these  qualities  as 
the  foundation  for  a  meaningful  program  for  re- 
search on  the  family. 

SHIFTS  IN  RESEARCH  ORIENTATION 

The  kinds  of  research  I  suggest  will  be  greatly 
facilitated  by  an  increased  ability  of  research 
workers  to  shift  their  orientation  to  their  problems 
and  the  way  they  study  them.  In  the  first  place, 
there  is  need  for  them  to  shift  from  the  more 
conventional  orientation  of  a  relatively  passive 
descriptive  approach  in  which  they  merely  seek 
to  describe  what  is  and  stop  there,  to  a  more 
active  experimental  orientation  in  which  they 
seek  to  determine  what  processes  can  be  designed 
and  tested  which  will  yield  the  products  needed 
for  competent  behavior.  There  are  many  studies 
that  describe,  for  example,  the  practices  and 
personality  resultants  of  families  of  different 
social  classes,  but  few  that  can  show  what  hap- 
pens when  changes  are  made  in  familial  situations 
in  order  to  enhance  certain  skills  in  dealing  with 
certain  problems.  We  constantly  try  to  do  this 
in  good  clinical  treatment  and  casework  but  we 
need  to  develop  a  more  systematic  design  for 
research  if  our  knowledge  is  to  provide  useful 
generalizations  in  addition  to  useful  wisdom 
which  the  worker  and  clinician  accumulate.  This 
means,  of  course,  that  research  workers  cannot 
avoid  the  responsibility  of  participating  in  making 
value  judgments  as  to  what  products  are  desirable. 
Social  scientists  have  contended  that  they  should 
avoid  value  judgments  like  poison.  Actually,  they 
constantly  make  value  judgments,  although  they 
frequently  make  themselves  believe  that  they  do 
not.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  very  important  to 
recognize  the  value  judgments  we  make  and  thus 
avoid  the  errors  of  hidden  and  uncontrolled  un- 
conscious bias. 

A  shift  from  the  detached  contemplative  orien- 
tation to  one  that  is  active  and  judgmental  re- 
quires also  a  shift  from  the  conception  of  the 
scientist  as  an  outsider  who  manipulates  and  who 
does  things  to  people  without  revealing  his  ob- 
jectives, to  a  conception  of  the  scientist  as  one 
whose  pattern  of  work  is  what  we  are  beginning 


to  call  participant  experimentation,  whereby  the 
subject  participates  actively  and  knowingly  in  the 
design  and  conduct  of  the  experiment.  This 
orientation  and  pattern  of  operation  places  scien- 
tific experimentation  on  human  behavior  squarely 
within  the  American  tradition  of  respect  for  the 
integrity  of  the  individual.  And,  equally  im- 
portant, it  is  far  more  likely  to  yield  valid  and 
usable  knowledge  than  is  the  conventional  orien- 
tation, 

A  third  shift  in  orientation  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  in  this  paper  I  have  spoken  of  com- 
petence rather  than  adjustment  even  though 
nearly  all  research  on  the  modern  family  has 
been  centered  around  the  concept  of  adjustment. 
It  is  obvious  to  persons  who  work  in  this  field 
that  adjustment  is  not  only  a  passive  term  but 
a  very  ambiguous  one.  It  is  appropriate  to  speak 
of  adjustment  to  society  when  that  society  is 
relatively  static.  But  in  a  changing  world  we 
have  to  do  more  than  passively  adjust  to  change 
if  we  are  to  have  any  part  in  determining  our 
own  destiny.  To  have  this  part  we  must  be 
competent  to  meet  the  problems  of  changing 
conditions  and  actively  shape  them  to  our  own 
ends.  The  concept  of  adjustment  implies  a  static 
world  and  static  personal  attributes  adapted  to 
this  world.  Competence  denotes  capacities  and 
skills  that  enable  a  person  to  operate  positively 
on  his  world.  Again,  this  is  in  the  American 
tradition. 

So  that  my  position  will  be  entirely  clear, 
let  me  emphasize  that  I  do  not  decry  research 
done  with  the  orientation  of  contemplative  de- 
scription from  the  standpoint  of  the  detached 
scientist,  or  research  aimed  at  the  phenomena  of 
adjustment  wherever  that  research  is  appropriate. 
There  are  problems  and  conditions  in  which 
these  orientations  are  proper.  My  objection  is  to 
making  a  fetish  of  the  conventional  orientations, 
with  the  result  that  we  find  ourselves  unable  to 
shift  our  perspectives  and  patterns  of  research 
when  a  shift  is  necessary.  The  problems  of  our 
day,  the  practical  ones  as  well  as  those  of 
theoretical  social  science,  call  for  a  substantial 
amount  of  research  in  the  orientations  that  I  have 
recommended. 

IMPLICATIONS  FOR  FAMILY  SERVICE 
AGENCIES 

I  should  like  now  to  suggest  some  of  the  impli- 
cations for  the  family  service  field  which  seem 
to  me  to  flow  from  this  discussion. 

1.  It  would  seem  entirely  worthwhile  for  board 
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and  staff  members  to  make  persistent  and  sys- 
tematic efforts  to  clarify  for  themselves  what  they 
consider  to  be  the  nature  of  competence  for 
functioning  in  a  democratic  society.  It  is  not  at 
all  unlikely  that  they  will  arrive  at  more  ade- 
quate, workable,  and  researchable  conceptions 
than  those  I  have  suggested  above.  But  whatever 
these  conceptions  may  be,  they  will  be  worth- 
while only  if  they  are  followed  up  with  a 
systematic  consideration  of  the  role  of  the  family 
in  the  production  of  competence.  Board  and  staff 
can  give  intensive  and  systematic  consideration 
to  the  changes  necessary  in  philosophy,  objec- 
tives, and  operation  of  a  family  agency  in  order 
to  maximize  its  contribution  to  the  family  in  the 
performance  of  this  function.  This  problem  can 
be  viewed  both  as  to  the  direct  work  with  fam- 
ilies and  as  to  the  role  of  the  agency  in  its  relation 
to  other  groups  and  institutions  of  the  com- 
munity in  making  conditions  more  favorable  for 
families  to  develop  their  potentialities  in  this 
respect, 

2.  Discussions  of  this  problem  will,  I  feel  sure, 
result  in  identifying  problems  that  require  investi- 
gation by  research  specialists  who  know  research 
techniques  and  have  skills  that  are  ordinarily  not 
part  of  the  equipment  of  practitioners  or  of  lay 
members  of  boards.  A  few  agencies  have  access 
to  the  services  of  such  specialists  and  they  should 
be  urged  to  give  serious  attention  to  problems  in 
this  field.  Other  agencies  have  the  resources  that 
would  enable  them  to  add  full-time  or  part-time 
research  staff.    Such  personnel  could  focus  at- 
tention   on    the    problems    raised    here.     Most 
agencies,  however,  do  not  have  research  spe- 
cialists on  their  staff  or  the  extra  financial  re- 
sources needed  to  employ  new  personnel  for  this 
purpose.  Appeal  to  research-trained  members  of 
the  staffs  of  the  nearest  school  of  social  work  or 
the  social  scientists  of  nearby  colleges  and  uni- 
versities should  yield  some  help.  Even  the  prelim- 
inary formulation  of  a  major  research  problem 
such  as  I  have  indicated  here  should  aid  greatly 
in  attracting  the  interest  and  attention  of  able  re- 
search workers.  If  research  assistance  is  not  avail- 
able, systematic  attention  to  this  problem  by  lay 
and  professional  members  of  agencies  can  be  help- 
ful, for  a  great  deal  of  evaluation  and  appraisal 
can  be  made  in  the  light  of  criteria  that  would 
emerge  from  their  discussions,  even  though  tech- 
nical and  precise  methods  are  not  used. 

3.  I  believe  the  individual  caseworker  and  clini- 
cian, group  therapist,  educational  worker,  and 
others  engaged  in  this  field  can  with  profit  view 
their  goals  and  procedures  from  the  perspective 


suggested.  It  should  be  interesting  indeed  to  see 
how  far  one  could  develop  with  one's  clients 
some  conception  of  the  elements  of  competence, 
and  then  in  collaborative  effort,  experiment  in 
their  development.  In  this  connection,  let  us  say 
that  the  conception  of  competence  applies  not 
only  to  participation  in  what  is  ordinarily  thought 
of  as  the  larger  processes  of  community  life,  but, 
even  more  specifically  and  realistically,  applies  to 
ability  to  participate  constructively  in  the  life  of 
one's  family  and  the  other  smaller  intimate  rela- 
tions in  which  one  lives.  The  conception  here, 
moreover,  does  not  apply  merely  to  developmental 
processes  in  the  socialization  of  the  child,  but 
applies  equally  well  to  learning  and  development 
in  adults.  Hence,  there  is  a  wide  range  of  human 
activity  and  of  human  problems  which  can  be 
profitably  approached  with  this  perspective. 

4.  Another  more  general,  but  nevertheless  im- 
portant, implication  is  the  obvious  desirability  for 
persistent   and   systematic    efforts    to    effect   to 
closer  working  relations  between  the  professional 
field  of  practice  and  the  basic  social  sciences.  A 
constructive  move  in  this  direction  would  be  for 
practicing    agencies    to    attempt    to    work    out 
regular  contacts  and  working  relations  with  ap- 
propriate social  science  groups  in  their  states  and 
regions.    It  is  also  obvious  that  the  schools  in 
which  the  professional  practitioners  are  trained 
must  undertake   systematic   efforts   to   effect   a 
rapprochement  between  themselves  and  the  ap- 
propriate social  sciences.    Somehow  in  the  past 
few  decades  we  have  grown  apart,  with  a  conse- 
quent impoverishment  both  of  the  sciences  and 
of  the  professional  field. 

5.  Closely   related   to   this   last   point   is   the 
necessity  for  a  shift  hi  the  basic  orientation  and 
conception  of  social  welfare  work  and  of  the  role 
of  professional  social  work.   It  would  seem  that 
we  are  now  ready  to  broaden  our  conception  of 
the  function  of  welfare  agencies  and  of  the  role 
of  the  profession  of  social  work  in  our  society. 
The  therapeutic,  remedial  work  on  problem  indi- 
viduals and  families  is,  of  course,  a  highly  im- 
portant function  and  requires  a  high  degree  of 
skill  and  professional  training.  But  the  casework 
functions  and  the  role  of  picking  up  the  pieces 
and  putting  out  the  fires  must  not  be  allowed 
to  limit  our  expectations  from  this  profession  and 
the  agencies  it  serves,  We  have  a  right,  I  believe, 
to  expect  the  profession  to  assume  more  and 
more  responsibility  for  leadership  in  the  larger 
fields  of  social  policy  and  of  formulation  of  goals 
and  of  planning  implementation  for  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  vast  potentials  of  our  society.   This 
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is  a  demanding  function  and  the  training  and 
wisdom  for  its  performance  go  far  beyond  present 
conceptions  of  professional  training  now  opera- 
tive. That  the  profession  will  move  into  this 
broader  role  of  leadership  I  have  no  doubt. 
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Professor  Pollak  here  notes  that  the  family  has  lost 
to  other  institutions  the  autonomy  of  setting  its  own 
standards.  Autonomy  in  choosing  an  appropriate 
course  of  action  is  a  prime  goal  of  the  family  and 
mechanisms  are  now  required  to  sustain  or  develop 
the  family's  independent  posture  in  its  relationship 
with  other  organizational  systems.  The  family  is 
frequently  seen  as  a  last  treatment  or  custodial  re- 
source when  hospitals  and  institutions  can  do  no 
more  for  a  patient.  This  emphasis  on  home  care 
makes  family  therapy  the  preferred  treatment  for 
both  organic  and  psychiatric  forms  of  mental  ill- 
ness. 

Professor  Pollak  reiterates  Clark  Vincent's  sug- 
gestion that  the  marital  relationship  in  its  various 
dimensions  be  explored  by  family  sociologists.  Mar- 
riage is  seen  as  a  way  to  counteract  bureaucratic 
depersonalization  through  individualization  and 
ego-support.  Marriage  also  causes  modern  man  to 
develop  strength  to  deal  with  social  change,  thus  en- 
abling him  to  utilize  what  society  has  to  offer. 

The  impact  of  the  government  on  the  family  is 
viewed  as  that  of  a  large-scale  organization  upon 
a  small-scale  organization.  During  the  course  of 
social  change  this  impact  of  the  government  on  the 
family  may  possibly  be  followed  by  the  impact  of 
the  family  on  the  government,  thus  giving  hope  to 
those  who  see  this  governmental  influence  only  in 
terms  of  "invasion"  and  "limitation.11  The  family's 
major  task  is  to  achieve  or  maintain  its  autonomous 
condition,  developing  the  manipulative  skills  of  its 
members  so  it  can  handle  the  normative  demands 

*  Reprinted,  with,  the  permission  of  the  author  and  the  pub- 
lisher, from  the  Journal  of  Marriage  and  the  Family,  29  (1867), 
pp.  193-205. 

t  This  article  was  prepared  upon  request  for  the  Journal  of  Mar- 
riage and  the  Family  and  was  supported  by  a  grant  from  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation. 


of  large-scale  bureaucratic  organizations  and  still 
maintain  its  autonomy  and  independence. 

The  various  dimensions  of  governmental  impact 
upon  family  life  analyzed  in  the  preceding  chap- 
tersf  must  impress  the  reader  of  this  issue  with 
optimism  and  also  with  apprehension.  Govern- 
mental support  seems  to  be  associated  with  gov- 
ernmental control  inseparably.  It  has  been  part 
of  the  sociological  tradition  to  notice  with  regret 
that  the  government  is  taking  over  functions 
previously  performed  by  the  family,1  and  Clark 
Vincent  has  done  us  a  great  service  in  questioning 
this  tradition.2  It  should  be  emphasized  that  this 
sociological  tradition  has  not  yet  paid  sufficient 
attention  to  the  advances  in  medicine,  in  tech- 
nology, in  the  natural  sciences,  and  in  the 
standard  of  living.  The  family  may  have  had 
educational  functions  among  illiterate  people,  but 
it  may  safely  be  assumed  that  together  with 
literacy  the  school  master  made  his  entrance  into 
the  educational  domain.  A  farmer  may  have 
taught  his  son  how  to  sow  and  harvest;  his  wife 
may  have  taught  her  daughter  how  to  milk, 
cook,  and  make  butter;  but  it  is  probably  a 
fallacy  to  assume  that  the  family  and  the  family 
alone  ever  taught  its  children  the  three  R*s. 
When  literacy  and  compulsory  education  became 
a  pattern  in  our  civilization,  fathers  and  mothers 
were  not  expelled  from  an  educational  function 
which  they  formerly  had.  They  were  asked  by 
the  school  system  to  become  "assistant  teachers" 
after  school  hours,  supervising  homework  and 
helping  with  it.  In  many  instances  this  was  an 
impossible  task,  because  in  immigrant  families 
the  children  usually  spoke  the  language  better 
than  their  parents  and  were  introduced  to  a 
level  of  education  foreign  to  their  parents.  In 
recent  years  the  new  mathematics  and  phonetic 
spelling,  nuclear  physics,  aerodynamics,  and  com- 
puter techniques  have  left  parents  stranded  in 
educational  obsolescence,  making  assistance  in 
homework  an  impossible  assignment. 

Even  in  the  field  of  nutrition  one  can  identify 
governmental  impact  on  family  function  as  sup- 
plementation rather  than  as  substitution.  The 
school  lunch  for  children  from  poor  homes  is  not 
a  lunch  which  they  would  have  had  from  their 
mothers;  it  is  a  better  lunch.  The  medical  ex- 
amination which  children  receive  at  school  is  not 

t  In  the  original  Journal  issue. 

1  William  F.  Ogburn  and  Meyer  F.  Nimkoff,  Sociology,  Boston: 

Houghton  Mifffin  Co.,  1958,  pp.  750-751. 

*  Clark  E.  Vincent,  "Mental  Health  and  the  Family,"  Journal  of 

Marriage  and  tfae  Family,  29:1  (February,  1967],  '        -  , 
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a  medical  examination  for  which,  in  the  past, 
their  parents  arranged  privately;  it  is  a  measure 
of  health  care  formerly  unavailable  to  children. 
"Case  finding"  was  not  done  by  the  family,  be- 
cause the  medical  orientation  did  not  exist  and 
the  necessary  instrumentation  was  not  invented; 
the  necessary  skills  require  professional  or  para- 
professional  training.  The  accusation  of  invasion 
into  the  family  domain  which  is  repetitively  made 
against  the  government  ignores  the  change  in 
living  conditions  which  has  made  governmental 
intervention  and  provision  of  services  a  necessity 
rather  than  an  imposition. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  these  governmental 
services  have  imposed  upon  the  family  new  inter- 
actors  and  new  decision  makers  which  have 
produced  complexities,  feelings  of  inadequacy  and 
guilt.  Experts  in  the  fields  of  health,  welfare,  and 
education  have  brought,  along  with  governmental 
service,  standards  against  which  family  members 
cannot  help  but  feel  wanting.  The  mental  health 
accusations  against  mothers  and  fathers  charging 
them,  with  never-varying  monotony,  of  being 
failures  in  providing  models  of  masculinity  and 
femininity  are  a  case  in  point.3  Educators  are 
frequently  tempted  to  blame  failure  of  children 
in  school  on  their  parents.  The  juvenile  courts 
blame  and  sometimes  punish  parents  for  the 
delinquencies  of  their  children.  Visiting  nurses 
imply  by  their  instruction  that  the  women  of  the 
household  don't  know  how  to  feed,  clean,  and 
nurse  their  children;  and  public  welfare  regula- 
tions make  benefits  dependent  on  a  code  of  con- 
duct which  welfare  recipients  frequently  do  not 
have  and  do  not  consider  desirable. 

INVASIONS  INTO  FAMILY  LIFE 

The  function  which  truly  has  been  taken  away 
from  the  family  by  other  institutions  is  not  edu- 
cation, health  care,  or  homemaking,  but  the 
autonomy  of  setting  its  own  standards.  This 
autonomy  may  always  have  been  limited.  It  cer- 
tainly was  limited  by  religion.  It  probably  was 
limited  by  the  feudal  relationship  between  lord 
and  serf,  but  against  these  earlier  models  the 
nineteenth  century  model  was  one  of  great  free- 
dom in  decision  making.  In  that  perspective,  the 
twentieth  century  model  presents  a  loss  of  au- 
tonomy, a  being  put  on  the  defensive,  a  position 
of  cultural  lag,  a  being  exposed  to  the  demands 
of  the  new  standards  set  by  experts  who  are 
equipped  with  the  power  to  render  service  which 

8  Erik  Erikson,  Childhood  and  Society,  New  York:  W.  W.  Norton 
and  Co.,  1950,  p.  247. 


the  family  wants  but  which,  without  compliance 
with  these  standards,  the  family  cannot  have. 

Here  is  a  new  issue  for  family  life  in  modern 
times:  the  defense  of  its  own  power  against  the 
expert,  the  emotional  security  necessary  to  pro- 
tect itself  against  becoming  a  dependent  variable 
of  changing  opinions  in  the  fields  of  education, 
health  care,  and  public  welfare.  The  discovery 
that  all  experts  can  make  mistakes,  that  one  may 
have  the  right  to  be  poor,  and  the  right  to  be 
sick  is  one  of  the  challenges  of  the  future  for  the 
American  family,  confronted  by  experts  who  can 
and  do  change  their  opinions  as  a  matter  of 
normal  professional  development. 

One  very  important  invasion  of  family  life 
produced  by  governmental  services  is  the  invasion 
of  family  time  hi  association  and  development. 
The  American  middle-class  child  is  notoriously 
overscheduled;  with  school  hours,  dancing  les- 
sons, music  lessons,  and  paraeducational  experi- 
ences such  as  newspaper  routes,  baby-sitting,  and 
lawn-cutting,  the  American  youngster  of  middle- 
class  parents  has  little  time  to  be  with  them  and 
to  acquire  intergenerational  competence.  With 
governmental  services  via  education  and  health 
care  reaching  the  children  of  the  poor,  a  similar 
invasion  of  family  time  may  well  occur  in  the 
near  future  for  these  population  groups.  The 
same  is  true  for  developmental  time.  The  wisdom 
of  past  generations  has  kept  children  at  home  for 
the  first  six  years  of  their  lives  to  give  the  de- 
veloping personality  anchor  points  in  outside 
demands.4  School  reform  and  the  therapeutic  cul- 
ture of  our  time  have  pushed  the  separation  of 
a  child  from  his  home  through  kindergarten  and 
nursery  school  into  earlier  and  earlier  develop- 
mental phases.  In  view  of  the  emotional  demands 
which  particularly  the  oedipal  phase  of  develop- 
ment makes  upon  children  in  the  fourth  and  fifth 
years  of  life,  nursery  schools  represent  an  ex- 
periment in  socialization  which  has  not  yet  been 
sufficiently  linked  with  later  difficulties  in  devel- 
opment. 

From  this  point  of  view,  projects  such  as  Head 
Start  and  Get  Set  represent  a  preparation  for 
grade  school  which  in  turn  will  demand  a  price 
in  human  development  which  families  will  have 
to  pay.  The  involvement  of  parents  in  these 
projects,  even  if  successful,  will  present  in  turn 
a  new  invasion  of  family  time.  It  would  be  an 
interesting  empirical  study  to  compute  the  time 
demands  of  modern  educational  standards  and 
health  care  standards  together  with  the  time 

*  Berta  Bernstein,  "Analysis  of  the  Phobic  Child,"  The  Psycho- 
analytic Study  of  the  Child,  Vol.  HI/IV,  1949,  pp.  220-221. 
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demands  of  making  a  living  or  a  home,  to  see 
whether  the  natural  framework  of  a  12-hour  day 
can  accommodate  them  all.  Such  items  as  travel 
time  to  clinics  and  schools,  waiting  time  in  health 
care  facilities,  and  chauffeuring  children  to  dif- 
ferent extra-curricular  activities  may  assume 
threatening  proportions  for  mothers  with  several 
children. 

This  is  frequently  overlooked  in  the  prescrip- 
tions that  doctors  and  nurses  give  for  the  body 
management  of  patients  who  are  not  hospitalized. 
Other  claims  for  time  and  attention  may  well 
account  for  many  failures  to  carry  out  a  medical 
regimen  which  undoubtedly  would  benefit  the 
patient.  These  conflicting  time  demands  present 
the  modern  family  with  the  problem  of  setting  its 
own  priorities,  for  which  no  professional  expert 
advice  is  available.  The  power  of  the  government 
and  the  opinion  of  these  experts,  however,  pro- 
duce new  elements  of  culture  which  have  ethical 
impact  and  over  time  will  change  priorities  among 
different  uses  of  time. 

NEW  RESPONSIBILITIES 

The  modern  model  of  medicine  requires  regular 
health  checkups  which  must  be  performed  by 
various  experts  assisted  by  technicians.  Under 
the  old  model  of  medicine,  one  used  to  see  a 
single  practitioner  when  one  felt  sick  and  did  not 
want  to  be  stoic  about  it.  Now  one  has  to  see 
not  one  doctor  but  several  doctors.  When  one 
is  ill,  he  has  no  right  to  neglect  his  own  health. 
This  obligation  to  check  on  one's  health,  similar 
to  the  obligation  to  check  the  condition  of  one's 
automobile  or  the  engines  of  an  airplane,  has 
introduced  into  the  life  of  the  American  family 
a  whole  new  pattern  of  anxieties.  Cancerophobia 
is  a  case  in  point;  it  renews  itself  for  people  over 
40  years  of  age  every  six  months,  and  they  are 
anxious  not  only  for  themselves  but  also  for  their 
marriage  partners.  The  checkup  by  an  ophthal- 
mologist renews  in  one-year  intervals  fear  of 
glaucoma  and  cataracts.  A  visit  to  the  dentist  for 
a  checkup  on  dental  health  raises  apprehensions 
about  unexpected  expenditures  which  cannot  be 
fitted  into  the  normal  budget.  Even  the  civic  duty 
of  entering  an  ambulatory  station  for  a  chest  X  ray 
may  leave  one  with  days  of  anxiety  over  the 
possibility  of  having  tuberculosis.  The  increase  in 
the  life  span,  in  individual  instances,  has  brought 
about  decades  and  decades  of  fears  of  dying,  of 
anticipation  of  morbidity,  and  of  the  experience  of 
prolonged  'chronic  illness  for  which  the  only  hope 
is  not  cure  but  postponement  of  death. 


These  psychological  side  effects  of  modern 
health  care  are  creating  another  new  issue  for 
modern  family  life:  the  problem  of  fortitude 
concerning  the  outcome  of  health  examinations 
for  oneself  and  other  family  members  and  the 
marshalling  of  energy  in  coping  with  the  findings. 

In  caring  for  the  aged  economically  and 
medically,  and  now  also  —  through  supported 
housing  —  residentially,  the  government  seems  to 
have  truly  taken  over  and  incidentally  vastly 
improved  the  performance  of  an  old  family  func- 
tion. As  mentioned  before,  it  should  not  be 
forgotten,  however,  that  many  people  live  out  a 
fuller  life  span  as  a  result  of  modern  health  care 
than  they  did  before.  A  family  which  formerly 
may  have  had  to  support  one  grandparent  may 
easily  now  have  to  support  four.  Thus  the  govern- 
ment may  seem  to  have  stepped  into  a  family  role 
which  has  become  too  burdensome  a  responsi- 
bility. However,  problem  solution  means  problem 
creation;  relief  of  economic,  medical,  and  resi- 
dential responsibility  does  not  mean  relief  from 
emotional  responsibility.  Adult  sons  and  daughters 
now  will  have  to  spend  decades  in  interactions 
with  aging  parents  and  in-laws  and  thus  have  to 
develop  a  new  type  of  interpersonal  competence, 
the  competence  of  positively  interacting  with  a 
person  who  stimulates  by  his  very  existence  and 
development  one's  own  anxieties  about  dying. 
Interestingly  enough,  the  advocacy  of  home  care 
for  chronic  patients  interferes  with  one  of  the 
traditional  defenses  against  having  one's  anxieties 
so  stimulated,  namely,  with  the  separation  from 
such  stimuli  by  long-term  hospitalization  of  the 
patient. 

Here  again  we  may  have  a  phenomenon  of 
social  change  which  extends  the  time  impact  of  a 
traditional  family  obligation  to  such  a  degree  as 
to  create  a  new  family  responsibility.  The  old 
philosophical  problem  of  the  point  at  which  a 
change  in  quantity  creates  a  change  in  quality 
makes  its  appearance  here.  Home  care  of  an 
aging  family  member  probably  was  much  more 
limited  in  the  historical  model  than  it  is  now. 
Undetected  cancers,  incarcerated  hernias,  un- 
treated diabetes,  and  uncontrolled  hypertension 
may  frequently  have  put  an  early  time  limit  upon 
home  care.  With  the  modern  armamentarium  of 
illness  detection  and  illness  management,  this 
time  limit  may  be  extended  beyond  the  levels  of 
tolerance  previously  demanded  of  family  mem- 
bers. Under  such  conditions,  physicians  and 
medical  social  workers  will  encounter  family  op-* 
position  to  home  care  arrangements  probably  less 
as  an  expression  of  emotional  alienation  between 
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aging  parents  and  their  adult  children  than  as 
a  realistic  assessment  of  the  dimensions  of  care 
which  medical  advance  has  given  to  old  filial 
responsibility.  Where,  however,  responsibility  is 
accepted,  new  emotional  complications  are  likely 
to  occur.  Repressed  death  wishes  may  be  invited 
to  return  into  consciousness  or  may  be  created  on 
the  conscious  level  simply  as  a  form  of  psycho- 
logical coping  with  burdensome  reality.  The  re- 
sulting conflict  with  our  still-operative  ethical  sys- 
tem may  result  either  in  poor  performance  of 
the  home  care  function  or  in  compensatory 
mechanisms  such  as  flight  into  illness  by  the 
adult  son  or  daughter  in  charge  of  home  care. 
At  least  it  may  result  in  feelings  of  guilt  for  which 
psychoanalytically  oriented  therapy  does  not  offer 
outlets  as  compatible  with  a  person's  wish  for 
growth  and  development  as  the  identification  of 
wishes  for  gratification  due  to  unresolved  con- 
flicts of  early  childhood.  Incestuous  wishes  and 
fears  of  punishment  related  to  such  wishes  may 
be  recognized  as  infantile  and  restructured.  There 
is  nothing  in  our  Judeo-Christian  tradition  which 
would  interfere  with  this  restructuring,  in  the 
perspective  of  adulthood.  Death  wishes  against 
an  aging  parent,  however,  cannot  be  accom- 
modated within  such  an  orientation.  This  tension 
between  life  maintenance  under  modern  health 
care  and  the  limits  of  tolerance  within  which  filial 
responsibility  was  formerly  meant  to  operate  will 
probably  create  a  new  mental  health  culture 
orchestrated  with  a  replacement  of  filial  re- 
sponsibility by  public  responsibility. 

It  is,  however,  not  only  the  aged  who,  due  to 
government-supported  medical  services,  are  now 
returned  home  for  long  spans  of  time  without  ex- 
pectation of  getting  well.  Family  members  in 
other  age  groups,  middle-aged  and  adolescents  and 
in  the  future  probably  also  children,  who  were 
formerly  thought  of  as  requiring  custodial  care, 
will  —  under  the  impact  of  governmental  pressure 
for  community  psychiatry  —  return  home  in  in- 
creasing numbers.  There  again  they  will  represent 
home-care  problems  that  are  new  in  historical 
perspective.  In  these  instances,  families  will  be 
asked  to  assume  not  only  caretaker  functions  but 
also  therapeutic  functions.  In  relatively  favorable 
situations,  family  members  —  particularly  parents 
—  will  be  asked  to  serve  as  treatment  aides  by 
doctors  and  social  workers.  In  less  favorable 
situations,  they  will  be  asked  to  join  the  patient 
as  co-patients  and  undergo  treatment  on  their 
own  in  order  to  make  it  possible  for  him  to 
benefit  from  home  care. 


FAMILY  FUNCTION  AND  FAMILY 
PATHOLOGY 

This  tendency  to  see^  the  family  of  a  patient 
as  a  treatment  resource  or  at  least  as  a  reception 
station  for  a  patient  whom  doctors  have  de- 
spaired of  helping  in  hospitals  or  institutions  pre- 
sents not  only  a  new  function  for  the  family;  it 
probably  is  also  therapeutically  counter-indicated. 
It  is  by  now  fairly  well  established  in  dynamically 
oriented  psychiatry  and  diagnostically  oriented 
casework  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  one 
family  member  to  be  mentally  sick  and  for  the 
other  family  members  to  be  well.  Mental  dis- 
turbance in  one  marriage  partner  is  usually  found 
in  interaction  with  mental  disturbance  in  the 
spouse.  The  relationship  between  a  punishing, 
masochistic  wife  and  an  orally  dependent  alco- 
holic husband  comes  to  mind  in  this  respect.5 
The  impact  of  parental  pathology  upon  the 
pathology  of  children  is  textbook  material,  and  so 
is  the  impact  of  sibling  rivalry  upon  personality 
development.  The  appearance  of  health  versus 
disease  within  one  family  group  is  frequently 
the  result  of  family  pathology  itself.  "Scape- 
goating"  one  family  member  into  the  role  of  the 
"sick"  occurs  frequently  in  families  with  one 
schizophrenic  son  or  daughter.6  Sometimes  the 
pathology  of  one  person  appears  like  virtue  in 
the  traditional  value  system.  The  martyrdom  of 
"wife  and  mother"  vis-a-vis  dependent  husband 
and  children  lends  to  a  psychological  exploitation 
the  appearance  and  dignity  of  sacrifice.7  A 
masochistic  assumption  of  being  alone  guilty  and 
the  cause  of  all  dissatisfactions  in  a  marital  rela- 
tionship can  give  to  the  other  marriage  partner 
an  appearance  of  health  and  victimization  which 
he  does  not  deserve.8  In  consequence,  it  will 
frequently  happen  that  under  the  pressure  of  com- 
munity psychiatry,  a  patient  will  be  returned  to  a 
family  setting  which  was  the  cause  or  at  least  one 
of  the  causes  of  his  disturbance.  Where  this  will 
be  recognized,  family  treatment  will  have  to 
become  the  treatment  of  choice.  Where  it  will  not 
be  recognized,  relapses  of  the  patient  or  outbreak 
of  overt  pathology  in  other  family  members  is 
likely  to  result. 

5  Samuel  Futtennan,  "Personality  Trends  in  Wives  of  Alco- 
holics,'* Journal  of  Psychiatric  Social  Work,  Vol.  23,  1953,  pp. 
37-41. 

*  Nathan  W.  Ackennan,  The  Psychodynamics   of  Family  Life, 

New  York:  Basic  Books,  Inc.,  1958,  pp.  103,  104,  106. 

TMark  Zborowski  and  Elizabeth  Heizog,  Life  Is  With  People, 

New  York:  International  University  Press,  Inc.,  1952. 

8  Futtennan,  op.  cit. 
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This  has  become  fairly  established  doctrine 
in  the  mental-health-serving  disciplines.  There 
is,  however,  the  possibility  that  similar  phe- 
nomena and  similar  relationships  of  interlocking 
physical  pathologies  will  be  found  to  operate  in 
families.  As  far  as  hypertension,  ulcers,  and 
obesity  are  concerned,  the  relationship  between 
interpsychic,  interpersonal,  and  physiological  fac- 
tors is  apparently  taken  for  granted  by  specialists 
in  internal  medicine  and  psychiatrists  alike,  but 
the  reactions  of  organically  oriented  physicians 
seem  to  take  a  direction  opposed  to  those  of 
psychiatrists  and  social  workers.  Under  the 
modern  model  of  health  care,  doctors  frequently 
see  and  treat  only  one  member  of  a  family.  This 
is  particularly  so  in  group  health  plans  under 
which  family  members  may  not  even  be  eligible.9 
Specialization  works  in  the  same  direction. 
Where,  however,  only  one  family  member  is 
treated,  lasting  success  is  unlikely  to  result.  It 
is  therefore  possible  and  likely  that  patients 
would  be  physiologically  rehabilitated  in  hospital 
care  and  released  to  families  where  all  condi- 
tions conducive  to  hypertension,  ulcers,  and 
obesity  will  continue  to  operate. 

Since  every  trend,  however,  has  a  counter- 
trend  creating  feedback,  it  is  very  likely  that  in 
the  not-too-distant  future  and  particularly  under 
the  stimulus  of  government-supported  research, 
organically  oriented  medicine  will  recapture  the 
methods  of  family  health  care  which  were  used 
by  the  solo  practitioner  of  the  old  health-care 
model  on  an  impressionistic  basis.10 

In  summary,  it  would  appear  that  the  emphasis 
on  home  care  and  on  community  psychiatry  will 
make  family  therapy  a  preferred  treatment  form 
in  the  organic  as  well  as  in  the  psychiatric 
specialties.  Again,  this  will  mean  a  claim  on 
family  time  and  a  new  health  care  morality  for 
the  family  which  will  have  to  be  integrated  with 
other  claims  on  family  time  and  priorities  result- 
ing from  other  systems  of  family  values.  This 
integration  task,  however,  will  have  to  be  done 
by  a  family  which  is  ill  prepared  for  rendering 
sick-care  functions  and  frequently  unwilling  to 
assume  the  self-conception  of  a  sick  family 
system.11  Medical  services  will  have  an  uphill 
fight  in  bringing  family  members  to  an  acceptance 

*  R.  E.  Weinerman,  "As  Patients  See  Us,"  in  Proceedings  of  the 
Group  Health  Association  13th  Annual  Institute,  Detroit,  1963. 

10  Elliot  Friedson,  Patient's  Views  of  Medical  Practice,  Russell 
Sage  Foundation,  New  York,  1981. 

11  Talcott  Parsons  and  Rene  Fox,  "Illness,  Therapy,  and  the  Mod- 
ern Urban  Family/1  Journal  of  Social  Issues,  Vol.  8,  1952,  pp. 
31-44. 


of  this  concept.  They  will,  however,  be 
strengthened  in  this  task  by  the  increasing  recog- 
nition on  the  part  of  the  general  public  that 
government  agencies  have  tended  to  tackle  health 
problems  that  were  not  effectively  solved  under 
the  traditional  model  of  private  health  care. 

In  this  respect,  one  is  reminded  of  the 
"expediter"12  suggested  by  sociologists  active  in 
the  war  against  poverty  as  an  indigenous  service 
agent  who  helps  poor  families  to  gather  in  the 
various  strands  of  welfare  services  available  in 
metropolitan  centers  and  to  "expedite"  the  render- 
ing of  these  services.  In  many  ways  the  American 
family  and  the  service  professions  stand  here  at 
a  crossroad.  With  governmental  services  in 
health,  education,  and  welfare  offering  higher 
standards  of  care  in  so  many  dimensions  through 
so  many  organizations  and  so  frequently  limited 
to  only  one  or  the  other  member  of  a  family,  it 
may  well  become  a  function  of  the  modern  family 
to  integrate  these  services  and  to  develop  ex- 
pertise in  their  use  and  orchestration.  This  family 
function  is  unprecedented  and  would  represent 
a  new  expression  of  our  changing  society.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  idea  of  the  "expediter"  may 
be  picked  up  by  one  of  the  existing  health  and 
welfare  serving  professions  and  may  be  ex- 
tended from  service  confined  to  poor  families  to 
service  available  to  all  families.  It  might  well 
become  a  new  form  and  content  of  community 
organization  far  exceeding  the  usefulness  and  po- 
tential of  community  organization  in  the  tradi- 
tional meaning  of  the  term.  The  time  has  ar- 
rived when  the  bureaucratic  jungle  of  govern- 
mental offerings  of  service  in  the  fields  of  health, 
education,  and  welfare  will  either  produce  its 
professional  scouts  or  force  the  family  to  develop 
these  scouting  skills  in  its  own  membership. 
From  this  viewpoint  it  may  be  much  more  im- 
portant for  a  father  to  take  his  children  to  a 
district  health  office,  to  a  department  of  welfare, 
to  a  large  city  clinic,  to  the  school  board,  to  the 
campus  of  a  state  university,  to  a  community 
health  center,  and  to  an  office  of  the  Social 
Security  Administration  than  to  take  him  fishing 
or  camping.  The  fun  may  not  be  quite  so  obvious, 
the  air  not  so  fresh,  the  father's  skill  not  quite  so 
obviously  superior,  but  the  growth  in  coping 
capacity  and  the  relevance  of  information  and 
orientation  to  our  world  derived  from  such  ex- 
peditions are  likely  to  be  considerably  greater. 

"Robert  Reiff  and  Frank  Riessman,  "The  Indigenous  Non-Pro- 
fessional," National  Institute  of  Labor  Education  Report  No.  3, 
pp.  17-28. 
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THE  FAMILY  AND  BUREAUCRACY 

It  has  been  part  and  parcel  of  the  American 
tradition  that  the  schools  educate  the  children 
away  from  the  parents,  providing  them  with  in- 
formation, language  skills,  and  an  orientation 
to  the  world  which  the  parents  do  not  possess. 
In  the  private  school  system,  particularly  of  a 
denominational  or  class  specificity,  the  parents 
usually  got,  and  are  still  getting,  some  compen- 
sation for  this  alienation  of  their  children  through 
education  from  the  fact  that  this  was  the  educa- 
tion chosen  by  them  for  their  children.  The  main- 
tenance of  the  denominational  tie  or  the  main- 
tenance of  class  status  provides  educational  bene- 
fits which  parents  can  consider  as  a  perpetuation 
of  their  own  self-concepts  in  their  children  and 
thus  provides  significant  compensation  for  the 
adaptive  superiority  with  which  the  school  sys- 
tems separate  the  children  from  them.  As  far  as 
the  public  school  system  is  concerned,  such  com- 
pensation did  not  exist  and  does  not  exist  now. 
The  antagonism  of  parents  against  the  school  sys- 
tem is  codetermined  by  the  widespread  antago- 
nism of  parents  to  authority  and  particularly  to 
governmental  authority.  Shostak  has  pointed  out 
that  currently  the  school  system  forces  parents 
into  a  confrontation  with  the  issues  of  racial  inte- 
gration*13 This,  of  course,  cannot  help  but  increase 
parental  antagonism  to  the  school  system  in  many 
instances,  A  perhaps  not  so  clearly  perceived 
reason  for  conflict  between  school  and  family 
lies  in  the  fact  that  school  personnel  tend  to 
blame  family  conditions  and  particularly  pa- 
rental behavior  for  the  school  failure  of  the 
children. 

With  all  these  reasons  for  an  antagonistic  atti- 
tude toward  education,  parents  cannot  afford  to 
assume  a  fighting  stance.  The  ever-increasing 
standards  for  employment,  the  demands  of  our 
technology  for  manpower  with  developed  math- 
ematical ability,  and  the  communication  explosion 
which  makes  it  difficult  to  find  relevant  teaching 
material  without  organizational  guidance  leave 
many  parents  who  are  concerned  about  the  future 
of  their  children  without  an  alternative  to  govern- 
ment-supported school  systems.  There  is,  of 
course,  in  many  instances  a  difference  in  stand- 
ards between  public  and  private  schools,  but  the 
economic  situation  of  many  parents  makes  the  use 
of  the  public  school  system  not  only  an  obligation 
but  also  the  only  available  opportunity  to  attain 
for  their  children  the  educational  qualifications 

13  Arthur  Shostak,  "Education  and  the  Family,"  Journal  of  Mar- 
riage and  the  Family,  29:1  (February,  1967). 


required  by  the  employment  standards  in  our 
society. 

This  presents  for  the  modern  American  family 
an  interesting  psychological  challenge,  the  chal- 
lenge of  not  letting  one's  own  resentments  and 
conflicts  interfere  with  one's  children's  use  of  the 
school  system.  Frequently  it  has  been  found  that 
the  parents  of  children  with  school  difficulties  are 
persons  in  conflict  with  authority  who  need  pro- 
fessional help  to  protect  their  children  against  be- 
coming the  battlefield  of  their  parents'  fight  with 
the  school.14  Due  to  the  availability  of  profes- 
sional help,  the  increasing  importance  of  school 
counselors  in  the  educational  system,  and  the  re- 
ferral relationships  between  school  systems  and 
child-guidance  clinics,  situations  of  conflict  be- 
tween parents  and  schools  are  by  no  means 
doomed  to  permanence.  The  pervasiveness  of  our 
growing  mental  health  culture  promises  to  bring 
increasing  awareness  of  childrearing  problems  to 
both  school  personnel  and  families.  On  the  basis 
of  such  shared  understanding,  the  conflicts  be- 
tween family  and  school  may  well  become  smaller 
than  they  are  today.  Having  the  monopoly  of 
education,  the  schools  will,  of  course,  try  to  im- 
pose the  behavioral  standards  of  their  experts 
upon  the  families;  but,  as  the  American  family 
of  all  classes  increasingly  accepts  the  mental 
health  principles  from  which  these  standards  are 
developed,  the  experience  of  friction  will  tend  to 
become  smaller.  He  who  agrees  with  authority 
feels  free.15 

In  all  areas  so  far  covered,  the  services  of  the 
government  can  be  obtained  only  at  the  price  of 
dealing  with  bureaucracy;  and  the  school  system 
has  been  accused  of  preparing  America's  children 
for  effectiveness  in  such  dealings  and  generally 
for  an  acceptance  of  such  bureaucratic  arrange- 
ments not  only  in  governmental  services  but  also 
in  employment  and  other  institutional  expressions 
of  mass  culture.  This  accusation  is  probably  true 
in  fact.  It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  bureau- 
cratic system  which  would  train  people  for  a  non- 
bureaucratic  way  of  life.  Even  if  that  were  possi- 
ble, however,  one  would  wonder  whether  young 
persons  so  trained  would  be  served  by  their  edu- 
cation. Our  stage  of  civilization  is,  for  better  or 
for  worse,  geared  to  corporate  organization,  in 
which  the  individual  must  be  replaceable  and 

a*  Gertrude  K.  Pollak,  "New  Uses  of  a  Family  Life  Education 
Program  by  the  Community,'*  Social  Casework,  44:6  (June,  1963), 
pp.  335-342. 

M  Robert  Waelder,  "Authoritarianism  and  Totalitarianism,1 '  Psy- 
choanalysis and  Culture,  ed.  by  George  B.  Wilbur  and  Warner 
Muensterberger,  New  York:  International  Universities  Press,  Inc., 
1951. 
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therefore  a  conformist  and  in  which  he  must  be 
willing  to  be  transferred  from  location  to  location 
and  therefore  cannot  afford  to  have  deep  emo- 
tional ties  outside  the  family  circle.  There  are  no 
alternatives,  given  the  stage  of  our  technology  and 
our  standards  of  living.  It  should  be  noted  that 
the  people  who  take  exception  to  this  education16 
operate  within  its  framework  and  have  to  give 
their  own  anger  and  rebellion  an  organizational 
frame  of  reference  with  mass  communication, 
coordination  of  effort,  and  bureaucratic  avenues 
to  effectiveness. 

There  is  only  one  counterpoint  to  bureaucratic 
adaptation,  and  this  release  from  bureaucratic  re- 
straints can  be  found  in  the  modern  American 
family.  It  is,  perhaps,  in  modern  times  the  family's 
most  important  function.  In  a  civilization  of  large 
organizations,  even  the  extended  family  is  a  small 
one.  Nobody  in  it  is  really  replaceable,  and  no- 
body is  expected  to  be.  Even  as  objects  of  hostil- 
ity, its  members  are  secure  in  their  individuality. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  family  may  be  that  spot 
in  bureaucratic  civilizations  in  which  the  need  to 
express  hostility  may  yet  be  gratified  without  ir- 
reparable consequences.  School  relationships, 
employment  relationships,  health  care  relation- 
ships, and  welfare  relationships  punish  antago- 
nism severely  and  often  destructively.  In  family 
relationships,  hostility  can  frequently  be  tolerated; 
although  currently  there  is  still  the  risk  of  starting 
vicious  cycles  of  response.  In  the  family  of  the 
future,  however,  the  need  to  express  hostility  may 
even  be  accepted  as  one  of  the  release  functions 
which  a  family  must  render  its  members.  In  all 
probability,  it  will  become  less  destructive  with 
the  shared  increase  in  understanding  of  dynamic 
principles  of  interaction.  It  has  been  observed  in 
modern  times  that  people  know  more  about  one 
another  than  they  used  to  know.  A  general  aware- 
ness of  psychodynamics  is  in  the  process  of  de- 
velopment. Such  concepts  as  hostility,  displace- 
ment, and  projection  begin  to  become  part  of  a 
framework  of  interpersonal  orientation.  In  the 
century  of  "psychological  man,"17  the  understand- 
ing which  follows  from  familiarity  with  these  con- 
cepts is  likely  to  grow.  It  is  probable  that  with 
such  understanding  will  come  greater  acceptance 
of  the  function  of  emotional  release  for  the  family 
than  would  have  been  thought  possible  100  years 
ago.  Since  understanding  means  adequacy,  the 
human  targets  of  aggression  within  the  family  will 


Goodman,    Growing   Up   Absurd,   New   York:   Random 
House,  1960. 

"Philip  Rieff,  Freud;  The  Mind  of  the  Moralist  Anchor  edition, 
Doubleday  and  Co.,  Garden  City,  New  York:  1961,  pp.  361-392. 


be  less  vulnerable  than  they  were  when  human 
understanding  had  not  yet  encompassed  interper- 
sonal dynamics. 

In  a  bureaucratic  organization  one  never  knows 
all  his  opponents  and  enemies,  and  one  must  be 
opponent  and  enemy  of  many  persons  whom  he 
does  not  even  know.  For  this  reason  the  organiza- 
tion man  is  an  anxious  and  frequently  angry  man. 
Not  to  know  one's  enemies  is  invariably  associ- 
ated with  feelings  of  inadequacy,  and  these  in  turn 
are  accompanied  by  feelings  of  anger  and  rage. 
One  can  hardly  be  in  school  or  in  employment,  in 
a  hospital  or  in  a  welfare  agency,  without  having 
these  experiences  of  inadequacy  and  anger,  and  it 
is  the  greatest  burden  of  this  situation  that  these 
feelings  cannot  be  expressed  in  the  setting  in 
which  they  were  generated.  Since  cathartic  ex- 
periences have  the  advantage  of  immediacy,  al- 
though not  of  permanency,  in  giving  relief,  no 
society  of  bureaucratic  organization  can  avoid 
explosions  without  institutions  which  furnish  such 
an  outlet.  In  our  time  the  family  has  the  making 
of  such  an  institution.  The  more  women  enter 
the  labor  force  and  participate  in  our  educational 
system,  the  more  they  will  understand  the  dis- 
placed anger  of  their  husbands.  It  may  be  star- 
tling to  see  this  function  delineated  for  an  insti- 
tution which  is  supposed  to  be  based  on  love,  but 
this  is  a  problem  of  gestalt  rather  than  a  problem 
of  motivation.  Hostility  in  the  family  looks  out 
of  place  if  one  views  families  as  organizations 
based  on  feelings  of  love.  If  one  considers  them 
as  organizations  of  freedom  of  expression  in  a 
world  of  constraints,  hostility  appears  in  place. 

In  a  wider  frame  of  reference,  the  family  of  the 
future  should  be  visualized  as  a  place  of  intimacy 
in  a  world  of  loose  and  depersonalized  relation- 
ships. "Intimacy"  means  closeness  but  closeness 
in  other  than  purely  physiological  dimensions. 
The  Latin  root  of  the  term  signifies  fear.  We  find 
it  in  the  words  "timid"  and  "timorous"  still.  If 
we  extend  the  meaning  of  the  Latin  root,  "inti- 
macy" means  a  relationship  in  which  one  enters 
the  fears  of  the  partner.  In  our  society  where  one 
comes  more  and  more  to  realize  to  what  degree 
his  destiny  is  determined  by  impersonal  and  un- 
predictable forces  such  as  atomic  warfare,  occu- 
pational obsolescence,  and  simply  bureaucratic 
career  mishap,  the  need  for  family  members1 
willingness  to  enter  into  one's  fears  will  become 
urgent  and  demanding.  It  will  probably  be  one  of 
the  most  important  functions  of  the  family  in  our 
time.  In  the  past  the  ministry  met  such  needs  to 
a  degree.  In  our  time  psychiatrists  and  social 
workers  have  met  it.  But  no  manpower  extension 
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in  the  helping  professions  is  likely  to  ever  attain 
coverage  in  meeting  these  needs.  It  is  the  family 
which  is  available  and  may  increasingly  be  ready 
to  do  so. 

In  such  a  family  in  which  husband  and  wife, 
parents  and  child  will  have  to  fulfill  the  relief 
function  with  psychological  understanding,  power 
relationships  between  parents  and  older  children 
are  likely  to  appear  absurd;  for  in  the  realm  of 
intimacy  there  are  only  equals.  In  a  child  who 
understands  the  displaced  anger  of  his  father  and 
in  a  husband  who  understands  the  anger  of  his 
domineering  wife,  the  target  quality  of  hostility 
disappears  and  is  replaced  by  that  of  a  recipient 
of  a  meaningful  emotional  communication.  The 
family  becomes  a  community  of  sufferers  who 
understand  one  another  and  an  organization  of 
self-help  and  regeneration  for  the  battles  of  bu- 
reaucratic existence. 

A  MODEL  OF  FAMILY  FUNCTIONS 

In  the  article*  "Mental  Health  and  the  Family," 
Clark  Vincent  has  suggested  that  one  of  the  areas 
least  explored  by  family  sociologists  is  the  marital 
relationship  in  its  various  dimensions.18  The  au- 
thor of  this  concluding  chapter  should  like  to  add 
to  this  complaint  by  pointing  out  that  the  field  of 
sibling  relationship  has  remained  similarly  un- 
explored and  that  the  area  of  relationship  between 
parents  and  children  has  been  much  more  ade- 
quately covered  in  terms  of  what  parents  do  for 
and  to  their  children  than  in  terms  of  the  reverse 
phenomenon  of  what  children  do  for  and  to  their 
parents.  Furthermore,  the  relationship  between 
parents  and  children  has  been  frequently  per- 
ceived as  one  covering  the  phases  of  development 
from  infancy  to  adolescence  and  has  taken  little 
note  of  the  much  longer  part  of  the  life  span 
between  young  adulthood  and  senescence.  It  may 
be  a  useful  closure  of  this  chapter  on  the  outlook 
for  American  family  life  to  propose  a  model  of 
family  functions  in  which  the  governmental  im- 
pact on  family  life  would  be  seen  as  imbedded  in 
the  wider  frame  of  reference  of  the  family  under 
the  impact  of  social  change. 

The  complexity  of  family  life,  even  within  the 
limited  membership  of  the  nuclear  family,  can  be 
conveniently  analyzed  by  visualizing  it  as  the 
orchestration  of  three  systems  of  interpersonal  re- 
lationships. The  word  "system,"  according  to  its 
Greek  derivation,  implies  a  single  topic  or  issue 
around  which  the  activities  and  feelings  of  a  plu- 

*  No.  53  in  this  book. 
18  Vincent,  op.  cit. 


rality  of  human  beings  are  coordinated.  Due  to 
the  biological  facts  of  growth  and  decay,  of  het- 
erosexuality  and  generational  difference,  one  can 
say  that  the  family  is  a  small  organization  of  peo- 
ple related  to  one  another  by  age  and  sex  for  pur- 
poses of  life  maintenance  in  the  here  and  now  and 
preparation  for  the  future.  It  may  be  noted  that 
the  expectation  on  the  basis  of  which  most  mod- 
ern American  families  are  created,  the  expectation 
of  happiness,  is  not  included  in  the  definition. 
Happiness  is  an  evaluation  of  the  degree  to  which 
life  maintenance  in  the  present  and  preparation 
for  the  future  are  met  by  the  interactions  among 
the  family  members.  Similarly,  love  and  hate  are 
emotional  assessments  of  satisfactions  rendered 
or  not  rendered  by  family  members  to  one  another. 
They  will  invariably  accompany  family  experi- 
ences, but  they  are  emotional  evaluations  of  fam- 
ily performances  rather  than  functional  assign- 
ments to  be  met  in  family  life. 

It  pertains  to  the  nature  of  a  system  that  change 
in  one  member  or  one  part  will  produce  change  in 
the  other  members  or  the  other  parts.  In  families, 
dyadic  relationships  can  never  operate  without 
a  transactional  effect  upon  the  overtly  nonpartici- 
pating  members.  A  fight  between  brothers  and 
sisters  will  affect  the  parents;  a  fight  between  a 
parent  and  a  child  will  affect  the  other  parent  and 
the  other  siblings;  and  a  fight  between  the  parents 
will  affect  the  children.  Every  fight  between  fam- 
ily members  invites  those  not  directly  involved  to 
offer  substitute  gratifications.  Wives,  disappointed 
in  their  marriages,  turn  to  their  sons  for  emo- 
tional gratification.  Disappointed  husbands  turn, 
similarly,  to  their  daughters.  On  the  other  hand, 
every  relationship  of  closeness  excludes,  to  a 
degree,  those  who  are  not  direct  partners.  It  may 
be  shocking  to  some  to  face  the  proposition  that 
a  close  marital  relationship  keeps  the  children  at 
a  distance  and  that  a  close  parent-child  relation- 
ship leaves  the  other  parent  and  the  other  children 
emotionally  outside,  thus  inviting  them  to  form 
compensatory  alliances.  It  follows  that  any  shift 
in  one  of  these  relationships  must  bring  about 
shifts  in  the  others  and  that  improvement  in  one 
is  frequently  accompanied  by  deterioration  in  an- 
other. Problem  solution  in  one  family  relationship 
can  therefore  frequently  give  the  impression  of 
problem  creation  in  another.19  The  proposition 
taken  in  this  paper,  however,  does  not  consider 
problem  creation  through  problem  solution  as 
malfunctioning  in  family  life  but  as  the  normal 

19  Mildred  Burgum,  "The  Father  Gets  Worse:  A  Child  Guidance 
Prohlem/*  American  Journal  of  Orthopsychiatry,  Vol.  12,  July, 
1942,  p.  474. 
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price  to  be  paid  for  human  development.  The 
same  principle  holds  for  the  evaluation  of  the 
impact  of  government  upon  family  life  discussed 
in  this  issue.  Governmental  services  may  solve 
family  problems  in  health,  education,  and  welfare; 
it  is  unavoidable  that  by  doing  so  they  also  create 
problems.  In  consequence,  the  family  functions 
that  will  be  presented  in  the  concluding  part  of 
this  chapter  will  be  presented  as  problem  solving 
and  problem  creating  within  the  general  frame- 
work of  unavoidable  social  and  developmental 
costs. 

THE  MARITAL   RELATIONSHIP 

In  the  marital  relationship  itself,  our  society  in 
its  present  stage  of  historical  development  pre- 
sents the  marriage  partners  with  the  following 
functions:  (I)  interpersonal  reorientation,  (2)  in- 
ter-institutional orchestration,  [3]  community  or- 
ganization, (4)  sexual  synchronization,  (5)  eco- 
nomic coordination,  (6)  outlet  and  rescue,  (7]  ego- 
support  in  the  defensive  and  executive  areas  of 
the  ego,  and  (8)  therapeutic  cooperation  with  the 
health  care  services.  One  of  the  first  functions  in 
marriage  is  the  provision  of  one's  spouse  with  a 
new  and  age-appropriate  anchor  of  close  inter- 
personal association.  Such  an  anchor  is  provided 
in  childhood  by  parents  and  in  some  aspects  by 
siblings;  in  adolescence  it  is  provided  by  peers.20 
In  marriage  these  earlier  anchors  of  close  inter- 
personal association  have  to  be  replaced.  The 
need  for  doing  so  becomes  apparent  when  a  young 
wife  responding  to  a  conflict  with  her  husband 
packs  up  and  returns  to  mother.  It  becomes  less 
obvious,  but  equally  significant,  if  a  young  hus- 
band in  conflict  with  his  wife  or  simply  under 
stress  returns  to  the  street-corner  gang.  In  smooth 
and  rough  weather  it  is  the  function  of  a  marriage 
in  our  society  to  provide  the  partners  with  a  new 
key  person  and  focus  for  interpersonal  closeness. 
In  the  development  of  the  marriage  relationship, 
this  interpersonal  reorientation  is  not  left  to  re- 
main undisturbed.  The  arrival  of  children  creates 
a  new  function  for  the  marriage  partners,  namely, 
giving  emotional  permission  for  the  other  to  find 
additional  anchor  points  for  close  interpersonal 
relationships  in  sons  and  daughters.  At  a  later 
stage,  with  the  departure  of  children  from  the 
home,  the  marital  relationship  requires  from  the 
spouses  yet  other  permissions,  namely,  the  per- 

20  Otto  Pollak,  "Sociological  and  Psychoanalytic  Concepts  in 
Family  Diagnosis, "  in  The  Psychotherapies  ojF  Marital  Dishar- 
mony, ed.  by  Bernard  L.  Greene,  New  York:  The  Free  Press,  a 
division  of  the  Macmillan  Company,  1965,  pp.  15-26, 


mission  to  feel  loss  over  the  departure  of  children 
and  the  permission  to  express  such  loss.  At  the 
same  time  it  requires  readiness  of  the  spouses  to 
offer  each  other  a  renewed  anchor  for  interper- 
sonal closeness.  Ultimately,  the  likelihood  or 
possibility  of  survival  puts  upon  marriage  part- 
ners the  function  of  helping  one  another  to  search 
for  new  stimuli  of  interpersonal  reorientation. 
This  is  probably  one  of  the  most  difficult  func- 
tions implied  in  the  marriage  relationship.  In  mar- 
riages which  have  worked  out  well,  life  tends  to 
appear  inconceivable  without  the  other  marriage 
partner.  The  need  for  a  positive  self-concept 
tempts  the  marriage  partners  to  draw  upon  their 
learning  experience  with  one  another  in  an  ever- 
renewed  effort  of  making  themselves  indispensa- 
ble to  one  another.  In  the  perspective  of  time,  this 
apparent  perfection  of  the  marriage  relationship 
may  well  conceal  extreme  egotistical  cruelty.  To 
leave  the  other  person  without  at  least  a  potential 
of  interpersonal  reorientation  borders  on  marital 
exploitation  in  the  cloak  of  marital  love. 

Equally  important  in  our  time  is  the  function  of 
furnishing  a  counterpoint  to  bureaucratic  deper- 
sonalization  and  standardization.  Throughout  this 
issue  we  have  been  alerted  to  the  human  price  of 
governmental  services.  Meeting  eligibility  re- 
quirements, relating  one's  self-concept  to  categori- 
zation, and  meeting  standards  prescribed  by  gov- 
ernmental experts  who  can  combine  frequently 
changing  opinions  with  the  claim  of  authority  at 
all  stages  of  their  professional  development  make 
demands  upon  our  need  for  an  individualized  self- 
concept  which  cry  out  for  compensation.  It  is  this 
compensation  which  ultimately  only  a  marriage 
partner  can  provide.  The  closeness  and  intimacy 
of  marital  association  make  depersonalization  an 
impossibility;  and  if  it  were  possible,  it  would  not 
be  wanted.  The  exclusiveness  of  monogamy  and 
the  ideology  of  romantic  love  assume,  in  the  con- 
text of  interplay  with  bureaucratic  forces,  a  new 
meaning  of  counterpoint  and  relief.  One  may  not 
be  happy  in  a  marriage,  but  one  is  not  easily  re- 
placeable. One  has  accepted  the  assignment  of 
uniqueness,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  fail  in 
fulfilling  the  assignment.  A  divorce  may  prove 
that  one  may  have  failed  to  be  the  right  individual 
or  to  have  chosen  the  right  individual,  but  it  does 
not  prove  that  one  has  not  been  an  individual,  and 
it  sets  one  free  to  look  for  another  individual. 
However  pathological,21  the  search  will  always 
be  for  an  individual. 

In  this  respect  it  is  interesting  to  point  out  that 

21  Edmund  Bergler,  Divorce  Won't  Help,  New  York:  Harper  and 
Brothers,  1948. 
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a  marriage  is  usually  also  the  basis  for  individu- 
alized surroundings.  The  standardization  of  large- 
scale  organization  always  implies  the  denial  of 
this  extension  of  the  ego.  One  hospital  room  is 
like  the  other;  one  office  is  like  the  other;  we  lie 
in  standard  beds;  we  sit  at  standard  desks;  we 
work  with  standard  equipment;  we  go  to  standard 
cafeterias  for  our  lunch;  we  get  help  in  standard- 
ized offices  of  social  workers;  we  are  interviewed 
in  standard  offices;  even  as  graduate  students  we 
study  in  standard  classrooms.  In  this  respect,  the 
consumption  function  of  the  marriage  performs 
a  true  function  of  individualization.  The  stand- 
ardization of  mass  production  notwithstanding, 
every  room  in  a  private  home  is  an  island  of  indi- 
vidualism. It  is  a  miracle  of  marriage  that,  at  least 
in  the  perception  of  the  inhabitants,  nobody  has 
a  room  which  duplicates  his  own. 

Some  reference  has  been  made  to  the  fact  that 
the  proliferation  of  governmental  services  avail- 
able to  the  family  presents  an  intricate  task  of 
organization.  Education  and  health  services  have 
to  be  integrated  with  welfare  services.  The  goals 
of  prevention  have  to  be  pursued  by  checkups  in 
many  areas.  Parents  have  to  remain  in  touch  with 
the  school  and  to  respond  to  report  cards  in  ap- 
propriate fashion;  mothers  have  to  bring  their 
babies  to  the  well-baby  clinic;  parents  are  in- 
formed by  the  school  of  the  results  of  the  health 
examination  of  their  children  and  are  expected 
to  take  appropriate  action.  It  should  be  noted  in 
passing  that  even  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion advises  employees  to  check  their  Social  Se- 
curity status  every  three  years.  The  concern  with 
checkups  in  so  many  different  areas,  the  new  mo- 
rality of  having  to  respond  to  the  Endings  with 
appropriate  immediate  action,  the  limitations  of 
time  and  the  demands  of  our  paper  world  with  its 
application  forms  and  report  forms  represent  a 
task  for  the  marriage  partners  which  is  only  dimly 
perceived.  The  tasks  of  organizing  the  available 
services  and  of  providing,  storing,  and  retrieving 
information  represent  functions  in  which  the  mar- 
riage partners  almost  with  necessity  have  to  co- 
operate with  one  another.  It  is  a  fair  proposition 
that  no  long  income  tax  form  can  be  answered 
correctly  without  the  cooperation  between  hus- 
band and  wife  and  that  this  cooperation  has  to 
start  on  the  first  day  of  the  calendar  year.  Simi- 
larly, no  intake  interview  with  a  social  worker  in 
a  family  service  agency  can  produce  sufficient  in- 
formation unless  both  marriage  partners  cooper- 
ate in  providing  it.  The  same  would  be  true  in  a 
conference  with  a  school  counselor  or  pediatri- 


cian. As  a  consequence,  it  can  be  postulated  that 
the  high  standard  of  services  provided  by  our 
various  governmental  agencies  has  produced  a 
complex  of  needed  information  and  a  task  of  or- 
ganization, a  task  of  assigning  priorities  under  the 
impact  of  limited  time,  and  a  task  of  resource- 
finding  which  reflects  the  complexity  of  modern 
bureaucratic  life. 

In  recent  months  the  work  of  Masters  and  John- 
son22 has  brought  into  the  awareness  of  the  Ameri- 
can reading  public  the  extension  of  sexual  life  as- 
sociated with  the  increasing  number  of  people  who 
live  out  the  life  span  of  70  years  or  more.  In  the 
model  of  nineteenth  century  family  life,  sexual 
gratification  in  marriage  was  supposed  to  be  lim- 
ited by  menopause  and  climacteric.  Apprehension 
about  its  impending  cessation  was  noted  linguisti- 
cally as  the  "dangerous  years."  While  the  sexual 
experience  as  such  is  being  extended  under  the 
impact  of  improved  health  care,  its  reproductive 
aspect  is  experiencing  governmental  impact  as 
well.  Recently  the  state  government  of  Pennsyl- 
vania attempted  to  authorize  birth  control  infor- 
mation for  married  women  if  they  requested  it, 
an  interesting  categorization  of  those  eligible  for 
an  educational  service.  On  the  national  scene,  the 
war  against  poverty  is  very  likely  to  produce  sim- 
ilar educational  efforts  assisted  by  the  expectation 
of  a  change  in  the  official  Catholic  position.  In 
both  dimensions,  then  —  interactional  and  repro- 
ductive —  the  marital  partners  are  faced  with  the 
function  of  changing  their  sex  habits  in  response 
to  indirect  and  direct  governmental  impact.  Im- 
plied in  these  changes  are  changes  in  the  ideology 
of  sex  which  are  likely  to  separate  it  increasingly 
from  the  reproductive  function  both  through  ex- 
tension beyond  the  period  of  childbearing  life  and 
through  a  wider  spread  of  birth  control. 

It  is  by  no  means  facetious  to  say  that  the  true 
social  security  system  of  the  United  States  is  pro- 
vided by  the  entrance  of  the  American  woman 
into  the  labor  force.  This  makes  possible  not  only 
an  extension  of  the  portion  of  time  which  her  hus- 
band can  still  devote  to  education;  it  relieves  the 
family  also  of  dependence  on  one  earner.  It  raises 
the  standard  of  living;  it  provides  two  claims  to 
Social  Security  in  the  legal  sense;  and  it  provides 
for  true  social  equality  between  the  sexes.  In  an 
economic  sense,  the  social  security  of  a  marriage 
and  the  resulting  family  unit  appear  therefore 
vastly  enhanced.  Again,  however,  the  solution  of 
this  problem  creates  another  one,  and  this  is  the 

38  William  H.  Masters  and  Virginia  E,  Johnson,  Human  Sexual 
Response,  Boston:  Little  Brown,  1966. 
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conflict  about  sexual  identification  in  a  world  in 
which  division  of  labor  between  the  sexes  is  dis- 
appearing. As  long  as  provision  of  the  income 
was  the  task  of  the  male  and  the  making  of  the 
home  was  the  task  of  the  female,  self -concepts  re- 
lated to  biological  destiny  found  social  support 
from  the  assumption  of  a  sex-associated  compe- 
tence in  social  roles.  Males  were  supposed  to  be 
superior  earners;  females  were  supposed  to  be  su- 
perior homemakers.  Adequacy  in  a  social  sphere 
assigned  to  cultivation  by  the  other  sex  was  con- 
sidered a  flaw  in  personality  development.  With 
the  gap  of  earning  power  between  the  sexes  nar- 
rowing perceptively  and  with  equal  participation 
of  men  and  women  an  accomplished  fact  in  edu- 
cation, governmental  authority  in  concert  with 
technological  change  has  brought  about  a  situa- 
tion where  neither  husband  nor  wife  can  find 
satisfaction  or  security  in  a  division  of  labor 
between  the  sexes. 

It  becomes  then  a  task  of  marital  interaction 
to  give  the  spouses  an  opportunity  to  find  ego- 
support  in  their  sexual  identity.  This  appears  to 
be  a  field  for  interpersonal  experimentation  in 
marriage  which  again  will  have  to  stress  individu- 
ality rather  than  categorization.  It  implies,  how- 
ever, the  risk  of  a  distribution  of  power  in  deci- 
sion-making according  to  the  actual  distribution 
of  ability  and  concern  between  the  spouses.  This 
is  a  great  risk,  because  it  is  likely  to  contradict 
traditional  models  and  self-concepts  related  to 
sex.  All  men  encounter  femininity  at  first  in  the 
form  of  motherhood.  Under  patriarchal  arrange- 
ments they  learn  to  overcome  the  original  associ- 
ation between  femininity  and  superior  power 
through  the  encounter  with  social  arrangements 
favoring  the  male  sex.  In  our  times  the  opportu- 
nities for  such  encounters  come  only  rarely  and, 
if  at  all,  relatively  late  in  life.  Actually  our  young 
girls  are  entrusted  with  limit-setting  on  dates  and 
thus  meet  their  potential  husbands  with  a  stance 
of  maternity  from  the  start.  The  absence  of  the 
husband  from  the  home  leaves  decision-making 
power  in  the  daily  affairs  of  living  with  the  wife. 
This  produces  a  tendency  toward  permanent  boy- 
hood in  the  male  and  toward  permanent  adulthood 
in  the  female.  Since  this  denies  both  sexes  equal- 
ity in  development,  as  a  general  principle  one 
might  suggest  that  it  would  be  the  task  of  the  wife 
to  make  it  possible  for  her  husband  to  overcome 
the  tendency  to  see  a  mother-figure  in  all  women. 
Correspondingly,  it  might  be  the  task  of  the  hus- 
band to  help  his  wife  free  herself  from  her  eternal 
stance  of  maternity  toward  all  men.  In  its  sim- 


plest form  a  modern  marital  relationship  can  be 
visualized  as  presenting  to  the  woman  the  task  of 
letting  her  husband  "grow  up"  and  to  a  man  the 
task  of  letting  his  wife  be  "young." 

Ego-support  in  marriage,  however,  has  a  wider 
field  to  cover.  The  legal  concept  of  incompatibil- 
ity highlights  the  necessity  of  this  function  in 
marriage.  One  person,  without  any  hostility,  ag- 
gression, or  intent  to  hurt  —  merely  through  the 
expression  of  his  existence  —  may  be  damaging 
for  another.  The  phenomenon  of  developmental 
arrest  may  have  occurred  on  different  levels  in 
two  marriage  partners.  To  use  psychoanalytic 
terminology,  an  oral  character  in  the  wife  and  an 
anal  character  in  the  husband  defy  marital  co- 
existence. A  woman  who  has  to  spend  and  a  hus- 
band who  has  to  save  cannot  maintain  their  self- 
concepts  in  marriage  without  hurting  the  self- 
concept  of  the  other.  A  husband  whose  anxieties 
require  business  success  as  a  defense  cannot  help 
but  turn  the  life  of  a  wife  who  suffers  from  sepa- 
ration anxiety  into  a  living  hell.  Examples  could 
be  presented  in  a  never-ending  stream,  but  the 
essence  of  the  constellation  is  highlighted.  Where 
the  character  structures  of  husband  and  wife  or 
their  defenses  against  the  return  of  repressed  ma- 
terial interfere  with  one  another,  failure  to  per- 
form a  basic  marriage  function  has  occurred.  This 
function  is  support  for  the  defenses  of  the  other 
as  long  as  they  are  not  socially  maladaptive. 

In  the  conflict-free  sphere  of  the  ego,  i.e.,  in  the 
area  of  adaptation  to  outer  reality  without  inter- 
fering unconscious  factors,23  support  in  marital 
interaction  is  also  required.  The  fast  pace  of  so- 
cial change  makes  it  impossible  for  husbands  and 
wives  to  go  through  life  without  having  to  learn 
new  techniques,  new  social  roles,  and  new  meth- 
ods of  coping.  Learning  is  one  experience  which 
in  the  fantasies  of  people  is  always  expected  to  be 
terminable.  One  hopes  from  step  to  step  of  learn- 
ing that  no  future  learning  will  be  necessary. 
When  rapid  social  change  ever  again  through  life 
destroys  this  fantasy,  marital  support  and  adapta- 
tion become  a  necessity.  In  modern  America, 
wives  must  support  their  husbands  in  fighting  oc- 
cupational obsolescence,  and  husbands  of  working 
wives  must  do  the  same.  The  development  of 
governmental  services  and  their  utilization  simi- 
larly require  ever-new  learning.  To  give  only  a 
recent  example,  elderly  marriage  partners  have 
now  to  learn  how  to  use  Medicare,  a  study  as- 

28  Heinz  Hartmann,  Ego  Psychology  and  the  Problem  of  Adapta- 
tion, New  York:  International  Universities  Press,  Inc.,  1958,  p. 
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signment  which  few  of  them  have  yet  completed. 
Their  adult  sons  and  daughters  have  to  learn  how 
to  advise  their  parents  on  maintaining  supplemen- 
tary Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield  benefits  and 
whether  to  maintain  major  medical  insurance 
from  private  insurance  companies.  The  mothers 
of  children  in  Head  Start  and  Get  Set  programs 
will  have  to  learn  how  to  participate  in  these  edu- 
cational enterprises.  The  parents  of  adolescents 
who  want  to  join  the  Peace  Corps  or  VISTA  will 
have  to  learn  how  to  change  their  earlier  notions 
of  a  career  sequence  for  their  children.  All  this 
can  hardly  be  done  without  spouse  support,  and 
such  support  is  a  function  which  in  itself  has  to 
be  learned.  In  sum,  it  may  be  said  that  marriage 
is  not  only  a  counterpoint  to  organizational  life  in 
a  bureaucratic  world,  but  it  is  also  a  rehabilitative 
institution  which  generates  new  coping  power  in 
the  encounter  of  modern  man  with  social  change 
and  thus  enables  him  to  use  what  our  world  has 
to  offer. 

In  the  history  of  medicine  the  focus  of  thera- 
peutic intervention  has  been  predominantly  and 
persistently  the  body  of  one  individual.  Under  the 
impact  of  recent  developments  and  particularly 
under  the  influence  of  psychoanalysis  and  its 
predecessors,  the  focus  of  attack  has  been  ex- 
tended to  comprise  the  working  of  the  mind.  Only 
after  decades  of  disappointment  with  therapeutic 
efforts  which  confine  their  area  of  impact  to  one 
human  being,  has  a  system  approach  led  psychi- 
atrists to  consider  the  family  system  as  the  patient. 
This  development  has  been  strengthened  by  the 
tradition  of  social  workers  to  claim  the  family  as 
the  unit  of  their  concern  and  by  the  association  of 
sociologists  with  the  helping  professions  who 
have  claimed  the  importance  of  the  family  mem- 
bers not  seen  in  interventive  practice  for  the  out- 
come of  the  intervention.24  With  the  proliferation 
of  governmental  services  in  the  field  of  health, 
education,  and  welfare,  the  family  has  also  be- 
come the  focus  of  governmental  concern  and  has 
been  variously  claimed  as  the  patient  or  the  po- 
tentially collaborating  organization  for  the  inter- 
ventive effort.  In  consequence,  marriage  partners 
are  frequently  approached  as  either  noxious 
agents  who  have  caused  developmental  mishaps 
in  their  children  and  therefore  are  obligated  to 
offer  themselves  as  patients,  or  as  therapeutic 
agents  who  can  aid  doctor  and  social  worker  and 
therefore  are  obligated  to  do  so. 

Marriage  partners  are  faced  therefore  with  the 
function  of  viewing  one  another  as  co-patients, 
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caught  in  a  web  of  maladaptive  interactions  which 
they  must  attempt  to  change  in  the  interest  of 
their  children  as  well  as  in  their  own  self-interest. 
Alternatively,  they  must  view  one  another  as  "in- 
digenous" therapists  who  must  join  the  profes- 
sional in  a  team  relationship,  associating  profes- 
sional and  laymen  committed  to  a  process  of 
helpful  intervention. 

This  dichotomy  probably  conceals  a  homogene- 
ity of  functions.  Ever  since  Freud  questioned  the 
separation  of  illness  from  health,  the  separation 
of  therapist  from  patient  has  become  question- 
able. In  the  realms  of  emotions  and  interpersonal 
dynamics,  helpfulness  originates  with  the  suffer- 
ing of  the  helper.  Suffering  ultimately  does  not 
allow  for  a  distinction  between  professionals  and 
laymen*  The  imposition  of  patient  roles  is  bal- 
anced by  the  invocation  of  therapeutic  roles 
which  the  culture  of  our  time  addresses  to 
the  family.  From  a  long-range  point  of  view, 
this  augurs  well  for  an  ideological  reorienta- 
tion  of  families  toward  a  healing  civilization,  in 
turn  a  counterpoint  represented  by  the  family 
in  relation  to  the  destructiveness  operative  in 
intergroup  relationships  and  on  the  international 
scene. 

THE  RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  PARENTS 
AND  CHILDREN 

Parent-child  relationships  conventionally  have 
been  discussed  in  terms  of  children  and  young 
adults.  The  functional  side  of  this  relationship 
has  been  specified  by  and  large  in  terms  of  what 
parents  do  for  their  children  in  a  one-way  passage. 
Children  have  been  perceived  as  recipients  rather 
than  as  reciprocators  of  parental  functions.  It  has 
been  taken  for  granted  rather  than  analyzed  as  a 
contribution  that  children  by  their  very  existence 
give  to  their  parents  the  status  of  parenthood,  new 
thought  content,  and  new  feelings  to  their  inter- 
action as  a  married  couple  as  well  as  justification 
of  their  adulthood.  Similarly,  it  has  been  disre- 
garded that  children  divert  parents  from  question- 
ing the  purpose  of  self,  that  they  give  a  promise  of 
emotional  and  economic  security  in  old  age,  and 
that  to  parents  conflicted  over  sex  they  give  an 
absolution  of  their  sexuality  and  help  them  renew 
the  experience  of  positive  responses  through  body 
language.  In  a  democracy  it  may  not  sound  good 
to  state  theoretically  what  most  people  know  ex- 
perientially  —  that  children,  at  least  in  their 
early  years,  give  their  parents  a  feeling  of  power 
such  as  our  society  does  not  otherwise  provide. 
Although  this  network  of  reciprocation  would  be 
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a  proper  subject  for  much  more  detailed  analysis, 
its  brief  indication  above  may  suffice  for  introduc- 
ing a  major  change  in  the  parent-child  relationship 
due  to  governmental  intervention  in  the  fields  of 
health  care  and  welfare.  Adult  sons  and  daugh- 
ters are  called  upon  to  perform  much  more  fre- 
quently and  for  much  longer  periods  of  time  than 
formerly  as  the  emotional  nurturants  of  their  par- 
ents. Governmental  housing  policy,  as  has  been 
pointed  out  by  Nathan  Glazer  in  one  of  the  preced- 
ing articles,25  may  increasingly  provide  residential 
separation  from  their  grown-up  children  for  aging 
parents.  Social  Security  may  relieve  adult  sons 
and  daughters  of  the  financial  aspects  of  filial  ob- 
ligations, but  the  obligation  of  emotional  care,  of 
catering  to  dependency  legitimated  by  age,  has 
been  vastly  extended.  The  resulting  emotional 
burdens  of  anxiety  and  guilt  over  death  wishes 
have  been  discussed  before.  It  should  be  pointed 
out,  however,  that  this  in  turn  generates  a  func- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  aging  parent,  namely,  so  to 
age  as  not  to  create  aging  anxiety  in  his  adult 
sons  and  daughters.  This  is  a  mental  health  func- 
tion of  the  first  order  in  a  civilization  in  which 
many  people  are  facing  death  without  the  com- 
forts of  religion  and  the  goal  structure  of  a  life 
after  death. 

SIBLING  RELATIONSHIPS 

As  far  as  the  sibling  relationship  is  concerned, 
life  in  a  bureaucratic  society  offers  many  stimuli 
for  transference  from  the  family  experience  to  the 
organizational  experience.  The  phenomenon  of 
transference  of  feelings  generated  in  the  parent- 
child  relationships  to  the  relationships  between 
subordinate  and  superior  is  well  known  and  veri- 
fied by  the  wisdom  of  the  language.  In  monar- 
chies, particularly,  the  association  between  king 
and  father  has  always  been  noted.  The  same  is 
true  in  the  church,  where  priests  are  called  "fath- 
ers" and  the  administrator  of  a  convent  is  called 
"Mother  Superior."  In  large-scale  organizations 
such  as  the  army,  we  encounter  the  transference 
of  sibling  feelings  to  organizational  associates. 
We  speak  of  "brother  officers."  The  same  is  true 
for  unions,  where  the  membership  claims  "broth- 
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erhood."  It  is  frequently  overlooked  that,  in  a 
family,  brothers  and  sisters  furnish  one  another 
with  a  feeling  of  strength  that  comes  from  num- 
bers. One  child  faced  by  the  challenge  of  living 
with  two  adults  has  resort  to  little  but  fantasy  in 
his  need  for  compensatory  power  experiences.  If 
fantasy  fails  him,  he  must  "close  the  system"  and 
become  independent  and  self-reliant  at  the  price 
of  alienating  people  who  reach  out  toward  him 
and  at  the  risk  of  claiming  monopoly  in  human 
relations  when  he  breaks  out  of  his  confinement 
in  self.  Since  in  a  bureaucratic  society,  more  than 
in  any  other,  interdependence  is  encountered  in 
many  places  and  monopoly  in  human  relations  is 
inadmissible,  personalities  which  have  closed 
their  systems  are  likely  to  be  unusable  or  unused. 
There  is  no  better  training  ground  than  sibling 
rivalry  and  mutual  sibling  support  for  organiza- 
tional life. 

Siblings  teach  one  another  that  emotional  scar- 
city is  part  of  the  human  condition,  that  to  claim 
a  person  completely  is  likely  to  be  abortive,  and 
that  self-reliance  is  unnecessary  as  well  as  expen- 
sive. The  claim  for  parental  time  which  the  wide 
array  of  governmental  services  offered  for  chil- 
dren makes  upon  a  mother  of  several  sons  and 
daughters  in  itself  has  the  impact  of  bringing 
home  the  lesson  that  to  be  a  sibling  means  sharing 
and  giving  up  for  gaining,  At  the  same  time  it 
teaches  that  governmental  intervention  is  invari- 
ably in  the  service  of  large  numbers  and  that  the 
lonely  person  has  no  social  strength. 

In  a  final  sense  the  impact  of  government  upon 
the  family  is  the  impact  of  large-scale  organiza- 
tion upon  small-scale  organization,  the  impact  of 
standardization  upon  autonomy,  the  impact  of  se- 
curity upon  risk,  and  the  impact  of  the  profes- 
sional upon  the  layman.  From  the  vantage  point 
of  the  past,  this  appears  to  be  invasion  and  limita- 
tion. From  the  vantage  point  of  the  future,  the 
following  reformulation  may  be  in  order:  In  the 
ups  and  downs  of  social  change,  the  impact  of 
government  upon  the  family  is  followed  by  the 
impact  of  the  family  on  the  government.  Seen  in 
this  light  it  is  the  impact  of  autonomy  upon  stand- 
ardization, the  impact  of  courage  upon  security, 
and  the  impact  of  individualism  upon  depersonali- 
zation  in  a  maintained  state  of  point  and  counter- 
point. 
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with  F.  Ivan  Nye  and  contributor  to  The  Em- 
ployed Mother  in  America  and  co-editor  with 
Martin  L.  Hoffman  of  Volumes  1  and  2  of  Review 
of  Child  Development  Research. 

AUGUST  B.  HOLLINGSHEAD  (17,  26)  is  William 
Graham  Sumner  Professor  of  Sociology  at  Yale 
University.  His  research  and  writing  on  social 
stratification,  marital  behavior,  and  mental  illness 
have  been  extensive.  He  is  the  author  of  Elm- 
town's  Youth  and  Principles  of  Human  Ecology 
and  co-author  of  Outline  of  Sociology,  Sickness 
and  Society,  Social  Class  and  Mental  Illness,  and 
Trapped;  Families  and  Schizophrenia.  He  is  a 
past  president  of  the  Eastern  Sociological  Society, 
a  past  vice-president  of  the  American  Sociological 
Association,  and  presently  a  council  member  of 
the  American  Sociological  Association. 

DONALD  P.  IRISH  (34)  is  Chairman  of  the  De- 
partment of  Sociology  and  Anthropology  at  Ham- 
line  University,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota.  He  has  pub- 
lished a  number  of  articles  on  such  subjects  as 
relationships  of  stepchildren  to  their  parents,  sib- 
ling interaction,  professional  oaths  and  American 
medical  colleges,  broken  homes  among  adoles- 
cents, and  response  differences  to  questions  on 
sexual  standards.  Also,  he  is  the  author  of  the  fol- 
lowing unpublished  monographs:  Unwed  Mother- 
hood; Personal  and  Social  Consequences  (with 
Charles  E.  Bowerman  and  Hallowell  Pope)  and 
The  Stepchild  in  the  Family  (with  Charles  E. 
Bowerman).  The  latter  is  being  prepared  for  pub- 
lication. He  has  served  on  the  national  nominat- 
ing* committee  of  the  Council  on  Social  Work 
Education,  as  executive  officer  of  the  Ohio  Acad- 
emy of  Science,  Section  I  (sociology  and  anthro- 
pology), and  on  the  Executive  Committees  of  the 
Ohio  Welfare  Conference  and  the  Minnesota 
Council  on  Family  Life. 

CLIFFORD  KIRKPATRICK  (28)  is  Professor  of 
Sociology  at  Indiana  University.  He  has  served  as 
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president  of  the  Sociological  Research  Associa- 
tion and  the  Ohio  Valley  Sociological  Society  and 
as  vice-president  and  first  vice-president,  respec- 
tively, of  the  National  Council  on  Family  Rela- 
tions and  the  American  Sociological  Association. 
Besides  over  40  articles,  he  has  written  three 
books:  The  Family:  As  Process  and  Institution, 
Nazi  Germany:  Its  Women  and  Family  Life,  and 
Religion  in  Human  Affairs. 

MIRRA  KOMAROVSKY  (30)  is  Professor  and 
Chairman  in  the  Department  of  Sociology  at 
Barnard  College,  Columbia  University.  She  is  the 
author  of  Blue-Collar  Marriage,  The  Unemployed 
Man  and  His  Family,  and  Women  in  the  Modern 
World,  Their  Education  and  Their  Dilemmas;  co- 
author of  Leisure,  A  Suburban  Study;  and  editor 
of  Common  Frontiers  of  the  Social  Sciences.  She 
has  served  as  president  of  the  Eastern  Sociologi- 
cal Society  and  chairman  of  the  Section  on  the 
Family  of  the  American  Sociological  Association, 
and  is  presently  council  member  of  the  American 
Sociological  Association. 

E.  E.  LeMASTERS  (52)  is  Professor  of  Social 
Work  and  Sociology  at  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin. In  1959  he  received  the  Ernest  W.  Burgess 
Award  for  his  paper  "Parenthood  as  Crisis,"  pub- 
lished in  this  Sourcefaook.  He  is  the  author  of  a 
widely  adopted  text,  Modern  Courtship  and  Mar- 
riage. 

GEORGE  LEVINGER  (47)  is  Associate  Professor 
of  Psychology  at  the  University  of  Massachusetts, 
Amherst  He  is  the  author  of  papers  on  power 
and  love  relationships  in  marital  and  other  two- 
person  pairs  and  studies  of  small  group  inter- 
action, therapy,  and  conflict. 

MARION  J.  LEVY,  JR.  (1)  is  Professor  of  Sociol- 
ogy and  International  Affairs  in  the  Woodrow 
Wilson  School  of  Princeton  University.  His  pub- 
lished books  include  Aspects  of  the  Analysis  of 
Family  Structure  (with  A.  J.  Coale,  L.  A.  Fallers, 
D.  M.  Schneider,  and  S.  S.  Tomkins),  Levy's  Six 
Laws  of  the  Disillusionment  of  the  True  Liberal, 
and  Modernization  and  the  Structure  of  Societies: 
A  Setting  for  International  Affairs.  He  is  presently 
working  on  a  volume  about  Japanese  social  struc- 
ture and  modernization. 

EUGENE  LITWAK  (10)  is  Professor  in  the 
School  of  Social  Work  at  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan. He  has  published  many  articles  about 
bureaucracy,  extended  kin  relations,  and  marital 
behavior. 


WILBERT  E.  MOORE  (6)  is  Sociologist  at  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation  and  Visiting  Lecturer 
with  the  rank  of  Professor  in  Sociology  at  Prince- 
ton University.  In  addition  to  82  published  arti- 
cles, he  has  written  the  following  books:  Econ- 
omy and  Society;  Economic  Demography  of 
Eastern  and  Southern  Europe;  The  Impact  of  In- 
dustry; Industrial  Relations  and  the  Social  Order; 
Industrialization  and  Labor;  Man,  Time,  and  Soci- 
ety; and  Social  Change.  He  is  a  past  president  of 
the  American  Sociological  Association  and  the 
Eastern  Sociological  Society. 

J.  JOEL  MOSS  (16)  is  Professor  of  Child  Develop- 
ment and  Family  Relationships  at  Brigham  Young 
University.  He  has  published  two  monographs: 
West  Virginia  and  Her  Population  and  Eddyville's 
Families:  A  Study  of  Personal  and  Family  Adjust- 
ments Subsequent  to  the  Rapid  Urbanization  of  a 
Southern  Town  (with  Reuben  Hill  and  Claudine 
G.  Wirths),  as  well  as  articles  on  family-commu- 
nity relationships  and  age  at  marriage.  He  is  a 
fellow  of  the  American  Sociological  Society,  a 
past  secretary  and  section  chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  on  Family  Relations,  and  past  vice- 
president  of  the  Utah  Home  Economics  Associa- 
tion. 

GILBERT  D.  NASS  (23)  is  Associate  Professor  in 
the  Department  of  Child  Development  and  Fam- 
ily Relations  at  the  University  of  Connecticut. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  American  Sociological 
Association,  the  Society  for  Research  in  Child 
Development,  and  the  National  Council  on  Fam- 
ily Relations. 

F.  IVAN  NYE  (49)  is  Professor  of  Sociology  at 
Washington  State  University.  His  published  books 
are  Emerging  Conceptual  Frameworks  in  Family 
Analysis  (with  Felix  M.  Berardo),  The  Employed 
Mother  in  America,  and  Family  Relationships  and 
Delinquent  Behavior.  He  has  served  as  president 
of  the  National  Council  on  Family  Relations. 

ROBERT  PARKE,  JR.  (13)  is  Staff  Assistant  in  the 
Population  Division,  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
He  has  had  articles  published  on  household  and 
family  projections,  approaches  to  the  study  of  the 
family  life  cycle,  and  marriage,  fertility,  and  child- 
spacing.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Population  Asso- 
ciation of  America,  the  International  Union  for 
the  Scientific  Study  of  Population,  and  the  Amer- 
ican Sociological  Association. 

TALCOTT  PARSONS  (5)  is  Professor  in  the  De- 
partment of  Social  Relations  at  Harvard  Uni- 
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versity.  He  has  been  widely  known  as  a  major 
social  theorist  during  the  past  two  decades  and 
his  theoretical  work  has  shaped  many  current  de- 
velopments in  sociological  research.  Among  his 
best-known  works  are  Essays  in  Sociological 
Theory,  A  General  Theory  of  Action,  Social 
Structure  and  Personality,  The  Social  System, 
Structure  and  Process  in  Modern  Societies,  The 
Structure  of  Social  Action,  and  Toward  a  General 
Theory  of  Action. 

OTTO  POLLAK  (62)  is  Professor  of  Sociology  in 
the  Wharton  School  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. The  most  important  of  his  nearly  50 
published  articles  deal  with  treatment  of  charac- 
ter disorders,  social  dynamics  of  the  Negro  revo- 
lution, theory  of  family  diagnosis,  and  the  broken 
family.  Also  he  has  written  The  Criminality  of 
Women,  Integrating  Sociological  and  Psychoana- 
lytic Concepts:  An  Exploration  in  Child  Psycho- 
therapy, and  Social  Adjustment  in  Old  Age. 

LEE  RAINWATER  (20,  32)  is  Professor  of  Sociol- 
ogy and  Anthropology  and  Senior  Editor  of  Trans- 
action Magazine  at  Washington  University,  St. 
Louis.  His  most  important  published  papers  deal 
with  work,  identity,  health,  and  neighborhood 
action  in  relation  to  the  lower  class.  He  is  the 
author  of  Family  Design:  Marital  Sexuality,  Fam- 
ily Size  and  Contraception,  The  Moyru'han  Report 
and  the  Politics  of  Controversy  (with  W.  L.  Yan- 
cey),  And  the  Poor  Get  Children:  Sex,  Contracep- 
tion and  Family  Planning,  and  Worldngmon's 
Wife;  Her  Personality,  World,  and  Life  Style.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Society  for  the  Study  of  Social  Problems  and 
Chairman  of  the  Family  Section  of  the  American 
Sociological  Association. 

RHONA  RAPOPORT  (7)  is  Research  Consultant 
Sociologist  at  the  Tavistock  Institute  of  Human 
Relations,  and  Political  and  Economic  Planning, 
London,  England.  She  is  the  co-author  of  J/inja 
Transformed  (with  C.  Sofer)  and  Social  Ap- 
proaches to  Mental  Patient  Care  (with  M.  S. 
Schwartz  et  ol),  and  has  written  Community  as 
Doctor  (in  collaboration  with  Robert  N.  Rapo- 
port  and  Irving  Rosow). 

ROBERT  N.  RAPOPORT  (7)  is  Senior  Staff  Mem- 
ber at  the  Tavistock  Institute  of  Human  Relations, 
London,  England.  He  is  the  author  of  Changing 
Navaho  .Religious  Values,  Community  as  Doctor 
(in  collaboration  with  Rhona  Rapoport  and  Irving 
RosowJ,  and  People  of  Cove  and  Woodlot  (with 


C.  C.  Hughes,  A.  Tremblay,  and  A.  H.  Leighton). 
He  has  served  on  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Society  for  Applied  Anthropology  and  is  cur- 
rently United  Kingdom  Regional  Editor  of  Social 
Science  and  Medicine. 

IRA  L.  REISS  (25)  is  Professor  of  Sociology  at  the 
University  of  Iowa.  His  many  published  articles 
are  predominantly  about  sexual  attitudes  and  be- 
havior, and  he  has  written  two  books  in  the  same 
area:  Premarital  Sexual  Standards  in  America  and 
The  Social  Context  of  Premarital  Sexual  Permis- 
siveness. He  is  on  the  boards  of  directors  of  the 
National  Council  on  Family  Relations  and  the 
Midwest  Sociological  Society  and  chairman  of  the 
Social  Problems  Council  on  Marriage,  Family,  ani 
Divorce  of  the  Society  for  the  Study  of  Social 
Problems. 

MAX  RHEINSTEIN  (59)  is  Max  Pam  Professor  of 
Comparative  Law  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 
He  is  one  of  the  world's  outstanding  experts  on 
family  and  divorce  law,  and  has  written  books 
and  articles  on  American  and  foreign  law.  One  of 
his  well-known  works  is  Max  Weber  on  Law  in 
Economy  and  Society,  of  which  he  is  translator 
and  editor.  He  is  Vice-President  of  the  Interna- 
tional Academy  of  Comparative  Law,  President  of 
the  Academy's  Anglo-American  Section,  and 
First  Vice-President  of  International  Faculty  of 
Comparative  Law. 

ROY  H.  RODGERS  (55,  58)  is  Associate  Professor 
and  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Sociol- 
ogy at  the  University  of  Oregon.  With  R.  Brooke 
Jacobesen  and  Allan  L.  Flygstad,  he  co-authored 
The  Family  and  Occupational  Choice:  An  Anno- 
tated Bibliography.  He  has  held  positions  as  vice- 
president  and  president  of  the  Michigan  Council 
on  Family  Relations.  Currently  he  is  on  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  Council  on 
Family  Relations  and  is  serving  as  Editor  of  the 
Articles  in  Brief  Department  of  the  Journal  of 
Marriage  and  the  Family. 

HYMAN  RODMAN  (19)  is  Senior  Research  Asso- 
ciate at  the  Merrill-Palmer  Institute,  Detroit, 
Michigan.  One  of  his  special  fields  is  lower-class 
family  behavior,  and  he  has  edited  Marriage, 
Family,  and  Society:  A  Reader.  He  formerly  was 
chairman  of  the  Section  on  Marriage,  Family,  and 
Divorce,  Society  for  the  Study  of  Social  Prob- 
lems, and  is  presently  Editor  of  Social  Forces  and 
council  member  of  the  Section  on  the  Family  of 
the  American  Sociological  Association. 
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BERNARD  C.  ROSEN  [36]  is  Professor  in  the  De- 
partment of  Sociology  at  Cornell  University.  He 
has  had  articles  published  in  the  American  Soci- 
ological Review,  Sociometry,  Social  Forces,  Child 
Development,  and  the  Merrill-Palmer  Quarterly. 
Also  he  is  the  author  of  Adolescence  and  Religion 
and  co-editor  of  Achievement  in  American 
Society. 

ALICE  S.  ROSSI  (18)  is  Research  Associate  in  the 
Department  of  Social  Relations  at  Johns  Hopkins 
University.  She  is  the  author  of  about  12  articles 
on  such  topics  as  naming  children  in  middle-class 
families,  abortion  laws,  women  in  science,  and 
the  theory  of  reference  group  behavior.  She  is 
currently  working  on  a  book. 

CONSTANTINA  SAFILIOS-ROTHSCHILD  (4]  is 
Research  Associate  at  the  Merrill-Palmer  Insti- 
tute, Adjunct  Associate  Professor  at  Wayne  State 
University,  and  Research  Associate  in  the  Center 
for  Population  Studies  at  Harvard  University. 
Among  her  published  articles  are  those  dealing 
with  fertility  in  urban  Greece,  class  position  and 
stereotypes  about  success  in  the  Greek  and  Amer- 
ican cultures,  and  a  comparative  study  of  atti- 
tudes of  Greek  refugee  women  toward  marriage. 
She  is  preparing  a  book  about  the  sociology  of 
disability  and  rehabilitation.  Her  professional 
memberships  include  a  number  of  national  and 
international  organizations. 

WILLIAM  H.  SEWELL  (37,  39)  is  Vilas  Research 
Professor  of  Sociology  at  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin. Besides  65  published  articles  and  50  book 
reviews,  he  is  the  author  of  Construction  and 
Standardization  of  a  Scale  for  the  Measurement 
of  Farm  Family  Socioeconomic  Status,  Farmers' 
Conceptions  and  Plans  for  Economic  Security  in 
Old  Age,  A  Memorandum  on  Levels  of  Living  in 
the  South,  and  Scandinavian  Students  on  an 
American  University  Campus.  He  is  also  co-editor 
of  Uses  of  Sociology.  His  leadership  of  profes- 
sional organizations  has  included  vice-presidency 
of  the  American  Sociological  Association  and 
presidency  of  the  Sociological  Research  Associa- 
tion, Rural  Sociological  Society,  Midwest  Socio- 
logical Society,  and  Southwest  Sociological 
Society. 

LEO  W.  SIMMONS  (46)  is  Visiting  Professor  in 
the  Department  of  Sociology  at  Case  Western  Re- 
serve University.  Among  Dr.  Simmons's  published 
works  are  Nursing  Research  (with  V.  Henderson), 
The  Role  of  the  Aged  in  Primitive  Society,  Social 


Science  in  Medicine  (with  H.  G.  Wolff),  and  Sun 
Chief:  Autobiography  of  a  Hopi  Indian. 

JOHN  SIRJAMAKI  (8)  is  Professor  of  Sociology 
at  the  State  University  of  New  York,  Buffalo.  He 
is  the  author  of  The  American  Family  in  the 
Twentieth  Century,  Social  Foundations  of  Hu- 
man Behavior  (with  Earl  H.  Bell),  and  The  Soci- 
ology of  Cities. 

JAMES  K.  SKIPPER,  JR.  (23)  is  Associate  Profes- 
sor of  Sociology  at  Case  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity. He  is  the  author  of  16  published  papers, 
co-editor  with  Robert  C.  Leonard  of  Social  Inter- 
action and  Patient  Care,  and  co-author  with  Emily 
Mumford  of  Sociology  in  Hospital  Care. 

MURRAY  A.  STRAUS  (3)  is  Professor  of  Sociol- 
ogy at  the  University  of  Minnesota.  Besides  over 
40  published  articles,  he  is  the  author  or  editor 
of  the  following  books:  Class  and  Family  in  Three 
Societies;  A  Study  in  Bombay,  Minneapolis,  and 
San  Juan;  Family  Analysis:  Readings  and  Repli- 
cations of  Selected  Studies  (with  Cecelia  E. 
Sudia);  Family  Measurement  Techniques;  and 
Sociological  Analysis:  An  Empirical  Approach 
Through  Replication  (with  Joel  I.  Nelson).  He  has 
served  on  the  board  of  directors  of  the  National 
Council  on  Family  Relations,  and  is  now  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of  the  Methodology  Section  of  the 
American  Sociological  Association. 

GORDON  F.  STREIB  (45)  is  Professor  of  Sociol- 
ogy at  Cornell  University.  The  most  important  of 
his  published  articles  deal  with  social  geron- 
tology and  the  use  of  survey  methods  among  the 
Navaho.  He  is  co-editor  with  Ethel  Shanas  of 
Social  Structure  and  the  Family:  Generational 
Relations. 

FRED  L.  STRODTBECK  (33)  is  Associate  Profes- 
sor of  Social  Psychology  at  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago. He  has  published  numerous  articles  on  small 
groups  and  has  written  the  following  books: 
Group  Process  and  Gang  Delinquency  (with 
James  F.  Short,  Jr.),  Talent  and  Society  (with 
David  C.  McClelland,  Alfred  L.  Baldwin,  and  Urie 
Bronfrenbrenner),  and  Variations  in  Value  Orien- 
tations (with  Florence  Kluckhohn). 

MARVIN  B.  SUSSMAN  (9,  11,  44)  is  Professor 
and  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Sociology  at 
Case  Western  Reserve  University.  Besides  more 
than  50  published  articles,  he  is  co-author  of  The 
Hough  Area,  Cleveland,  Ohio:  A  Study  of  Social 
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Life  and  Change  (with  R.  Clyde  White),  Rehabil- 
itation and  Tuberculosis  (with  J.  B,  Stocklen,  J.  A. 
Spanagel,  and  M.  A.  Haug),  Social  Class,  Maternal 
Health,  and  Child  Care  (with  W.  Boek,  E.  Lawson, 
and  A.  Yankauer),  and  The  Walking  Patient:  A 
Study  in  Outpatient  Care  (with  E.  K.  Caplan,  M.  A. 
Hang,  and  M,  Stern].  He  has  edited  this  Source- 
book  as  well  as  Community  Structure  and  Analy- 
sis and  Sociology  and  Rehabilitation.  He  is  past 
president  of  the  Society  for  the  Study  of  Social 
Problems,  the  Ohio  Council  on  Family  Relations, 
and  the  Ohio  Valley  Sociological  Society,  chair- 
man-elect of  the  Family  Section  of  the  American 
Sociological  Association,  and  currently  Editor  of 
the  Journal  of  Marriage  and  the  Family. 

JOHN  L.  THOMAS,  S.J.,  (27)  is  Research  Associ- 
ate at  the  Cambridge  Center  for  Social  Studies, 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts.  In  addition  to  50 
published  articles,  he  is  the  author  of  The  Ameri- 
can Catholic  Family,  The  Catholic  Viewpoint 
on  Marriage  and  the  Family,  Looking  Toward 
Marriage,  Marriage  and  Rhythm,  and  Religion 
and  the  American  People.  He  has  served  as 
president  of  the  American  Catholic  Sociological 
Society. 


CLARK  E.  VINCENT  (53)  is  Director  of  the  Be- 
havioral Sciences  Center  and  Professor  of  Soci- 
ology at  the  Bowman  Gray  School  of  Medicine, 
Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina.  He  has  published 
33  articles  in  the  areas  of  mental  health,  marital 
relations,  sex  roles,  and  unmarried  mothers.  Also 
he  is  the  editor  of  Readings  in  Marriage  Counsel- 
ing and  the  author  of  Unmarried  Mothers.  He  is 
a  past  president  and  executive  board  member  of 
the  National  Council  on  Family  Relations.  Cur- 
rently he  is  Vice-President  and  fellow  of  the 
American  Association  of  Marriage  Counselors  and 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Sex  In- 
formation and  Education  Council  of  the  United 
States. 

ROBERT  F.  WINCH  (38,  48)  is  Professor  of  Soci- 
ology at  Northwestern  University.  His  published 
works  include  Identification  and  Its  Familial  De- 
terminants, Mate-Selection:  A  Study  of  Comple- 
mentary Needs,  The  Modern  Family,  and  Selected 
Studies  on  Marriage  and  the  Family.  He  is  repre- 
sentative of  the  American  Sociological  Associa- 
tion in  the  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science,  of  which  he  is  a  fellow. 
He  is  a  fellow  of  Division  8  of  the  American  Psy- 
chological Association. 
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Physiological  differences:  and  par- 
ent-youth conflict,  380-81 
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